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LIVE  FOR  SOMETHING. 


“Live  for  something.  Do  good,  and  leave  be- 
^ hind  you  a monument  of  virtue. that  the  storm  of 
* time  can  never  destroy.  Write  your  name  in  kind- 
ness, love  and  mercy  on  the  hearts  of  thousands 
you  come  in  contact  v^ith,  year  by  year.  Good 
deeds  will  shine  as  the  stars  in  heaven.  * ’ 
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“The  closer  we  keep  to  people  who  are  really  doing  the  worth  while 
things  of  life  the  more  quickly  do  we  begin  doing  them  ourselves.” 


JUST  A BIRTHDAY. 

A birthday  took  place  in  this  office  last  week — that  of  The  Uplift. 
Counting  the  years  in  which  this  little  magazine  appeared  merely  as  a month- 
ly publication,  and  part  of  that  time  being  put  out  of  commission  on  account 
of  the  great  war,  it  has  the  age  of  ten  full  years. 

With  this  issue  Vol.  XI,  No.  1 is  begun.  The  past  has  been  very  largely 
a pleasure  to  the  editor  and  the  little  fellows  who  make  the  mechanical  part 
— the  future  is  a lively  hope  with  the  whole  concern.  The  increasing 
number  of  readers  without  any  effort  to  exten  d its  circulation,  because  of 
the  expense  involved  in  field  work,  permits  The  Uplift  to  pat  itself  on  the 
back  with  an  implied  assurance  that  it  has  made  a place  for  itself  in  the 
state. 

If  no  other  good  could  be  traced  to  its  making  and  its  weekly  visits,  the 
fact  remains  that  through  it  a number  of  boys  have  been  set  aright,  ac- 
quired a high  class  training  that,  when  they  return  to  their  homes,  enables 
them  to  be  (1)  self-sustaining  and  (2)  of  no  little  service  to  the  cause  of 
business  and  good  society. 

The  new  acquaintances  and  friends  it  brings  to  the  Jackson  Training 
School  is  a daily  occurrence,  and,  therefore,  an  incentive  to  the  continuance 

of  the  labor5'  of  love,  which  has  all  the  while  been  the  sole  renumeration 
behind  its  weekly  appearance.  The  joy  coming  and  the  joy  going,  is  too 
valuable  and  satia  fying  to  side-step.  The  Uplift,  therefore,  intends  to 
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continue  its  weekly  visits  to  its  many  and  growing  number  of  friends. 
Here’s  to  your  good  health  ! 

* * * * * * * 

DEMAND  AN  ORTHODOX  TEACHER  FOR  THE  JOB. 

Some  months  ago  Prof.  A.  T.  Allen,  who  was  crowded  with  the  teacher 
“Certification”  business  of  the  State  Educational  Department,  resigned  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers’  Association.  The  of- 
ficials of  that  organization  jumped  over  the  fence  and  secured  the  service 
of  Mr.  Jule  B.  Warren,  an  experienced  and  popular  newspaper  correspon- 
dent, making  headquarters  in  the  city  of  Raleigh.  Mr.  Warren  accepted 
the  position,  and  it  is  presumed  that  he  has  been  functioning  in  that  office 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Educational  Department. 

Like  a thunder  bolt  from  the  clear  sky  comes  a protest  from  the  teachers 
of  Wilson  county,  where  they  have  made  more  progress  educationally  than 
any  county  in  the  state  during  the  past  few  years,  demanding  that  Mr. 
Warren  be  removed  from  the  high  office  because  he  is  in  the  wrong  pew — 
not  being  a teacher.  It  is  natural,  even  though  the  proceeding  is  some- 
what abrupt,  for  “certified”  teachers  to  desire  that  a “certified”  teacher- 
secretary should  attend  to  their  business,  believing  strongly  in  regularity 
and  consistency. 

The  protest  is  scheduled  to  be  placed  before  the  coming  convention  of 
the  Teachers’  Assembly;  but  this  warning  is  enough  ahead  of  that  event 
to  o-ive  the  splendid  young  gentleman  time  to  assemble  his  “units’*,  carry 
them  in  a bundle  across  the  hall  and  boldly  spread  them  on  the  table, 
around  which  the  teacher-making  powers  preside,  and  demand  his  “certi- 
fication.” 

******* 

THE  LAURA  SUNDERLAND. 

We  cannot  suppress  a feeling  of  delight  that  The  Uplift  is  enabled  to 
carry  in  these  columns  an  appreciation  of  The  Laura  Sunderland  Memorial 
School,  which  is  located  just  beyond  the  city  limits.  Modestly  attending 
to  its  own  business  and  duties,  making  opportunities  for  those  for  whom 
there  were  no  opportunities  within  their  reach  prior  to  its  coming;  contri- 
buting to  society  what  turns  out  to  be  upstanding,  fine  young  women, 
good  little  house-keepers  and  assets  to  an  orderly  society — taking  the  un* 
developed  without  a chance  and  giving  them  a true  vision  of  life  and  its 
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responsibilities — is  a fine  service. 

Sunderland,  in  her  record,  is  just  a spirit,  which  has  its  motive  power 
attuned  in  love  for  humanity  and  for  God.  Sunderland  has  given  tangible 
and  pronounced  reasons  for  her  existence  and  may  she  grow  stronger  and 
bigger  in  this  most  admirable  service  she  is  rendering  girls  without  an 
adequate  chance  in  the  race  of  life. 

In  the  secret  recesses  of  the  heart  of  the  noble  little  woman,  who  has 
made  all  this  really  brilliant  record  possible,  whose  life  is  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  Master,  there  is  bound  to  be  joy  as  she  hears  of  the  sucesses 
and  fortune  coming  to  those  whom  she  and  her  splendid  institution  set 
aright  and  polished. 

* * * * * * * 

ALL  RECOVERED  QUICKLY 

Some  days  ago  the  State  Board  of  Health  sent  seven  or  eight  experienced 
nurses  and  a full  equipment  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a tonsils  and  ade- 
noids clinic  at  the  Jackson  Training  School.  Dr.  C.  M.  Peeler,  a promi- 
nent specialist  of  Charlotte,  was  the  operating  surgeon. 

The  day  before  the  clinic  began,  which  covered  four  days,  a represent- 
ative of  the  States  Board  examined  our  near  unto  three  hundred  boys. 
One  hundred  were  found  needing  attention,  so  an  even  hundred  of  the  boys 
like  little  soldiers  submitted  to  the  operation.  They  are  all  entirely  well 
at  this  writing.  Interviewing  a number  of  them  The  Uplift  ascertained 
that  all  were  proud  of  their  experiences  but  all  said:  “Pm  glad  I don’t 
have  to  go  through  that  thing  again.” 

The  public  at  large  are  not  prepared  to  understand,  as  do  the  officers  of 
the  institution,  what  a wonderful  effect  this  operation  has  had  on  the  little 
fellows  in  feelings,  in  dispositions  and  outlook.  Dr.  Peeler,  affable, thorough 
and  a master  at  this  business,  paid  our  boys  a high  compliment  in  that  he 
‘‘regarded  the  morale  of  the  boys  the  equal  to  the  best  and  far  better  than 
many  subjects  encountered  in  other  clinics.” 

j|i  sj:  & % % % 

HAS  TEETH. 

The  law  that  authorizes  the  Co-operative  Marketing  Scheme,  as  it  applies 
to  the  sale  of  tobacco  and  cotton,  has  dangerous  teeth  in  it.  Up  to  date 
there  appears  no  violation  of  the  contract  among  the  cotton  growers,  but 
many  instances  have  been  cited  in  the  public  press  where  tobacco  growers 
have  disregarded  the  terms  of  their  contract.  A number  of  suits  have 
been  filed  against  certain  members  for  an  alleged  violation.  On  the  4th 
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twenty-six  suits  were  started  in  Wake  county  court,  involving  -18,000 
pounds  af  tobacco;  and  the  penalty  of  5 cents  per  pound  for  violation  of  the 
contract  makes  the  amount  of  these  suits  reach  nearly  $16,000.00. 

In  addition  to  the  fines,  there  is  the  penalty  of  having  to  pay.  m the 
event  the  suits  are  lost  by  the  defendants,  the  attorney  fees,  which  will 

reach  several  more  thousands.  A contract  is  a contract;  if  contracts  are 
to  amount  to  anything  other  than  scraps  of  paper,  they  should  be  lived  up 
to— and  these  defendants  seem,  in  the  light  of  the  ruling  by  Judge  Frank 

Daniels,  to  be  riding  towards  the  point  where  they  will  have  to  deliver . 

* * * * * * 

AN  IMPRESSIVE  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 

Whenever  in  the  course  of  the  operation  of  the  Public  Health  Campaign, 
a concerted  investigation  takes  place  in  a small  unit  like  a county  the  people 
are  brought  into  a living  knowledge  of  the  worthwhileness  of  the  great  health 
movement  and  the  crying  necessity  for  increased  effort  to  make  it  even 
more  effective.  Recently  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Spruill,  an  expert  in  the  diagnosis  of 
tubercular  affections,  and  connected  with  the  health  forces  of  North  Carolina, 
has  been  in  Cabarrus  county  assisting  Dr.  Buchanan,  the  county  Health  Offi- 
cer and  Miss  Stockton,  the  County  Nurse,  in  giving  a free  clinic  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  tuberculosis  in  Cabarrus  and  locating 
the  afflicted  ones. 

It  is  an  occasion  for  rejoicing  that  the  public  has  come  to  regard  this 
measure  of  the  Health  Authorities  in  the  light  it  deserves,  and  are  actually 
lending  great  encouragement.  Cabarrus  county  is  among  the  leading  coun- 
ties in  the  efficiency  of  its  efforts  along  health  lines.  And  it  is  well,  for 
recent  statistics  places  the  number  of  tubercular  in  the  state  at  27,000,  and 
it  further  states  that  it  is  known  that  280  of  this  number  are  in  the  bounds 
of  the  county. 

Dr.  Buchanan  has  been  making  appointments  at  different  points  in  the 
county  for  Dr.  Spruill,  who  by  his  experience  with  the  disease  and  its  treat- 
ment and  its  habits  is  able  to  carry  to  the  people  a valuable  message  and 
warning.  More  and  more  evidences  of  the  necessity  of  a county  institu- 
tion to  cope  with  the  situation  are  being  recognized  by  the  general  public. 

It  seems  to  THE  UPLIFT — and  we  are  certain  that  the  position  is  sound 
— that  organized  government  has  fallen  short  of  its  duty  not  only  not  to 
give  aid  to  the  indigent  sufferers  but  to  shut  its  eyes  to  the  menacing  dan- 
ger of  the  spread  of  the  disease  among  the  innocent  and  unawares  by  the 
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carelessness  of  those  afflicted  and  who  do  not  know  (or  are  unable)  how  to 
successfully  battle  against  it.  The  more  light  the  local  and  state  health 
authorities  are  able  to  throw  on  the  subject  of  a proper  handling  of  the 
situation,  less  the  danger  will  be ; but  unless  some  heroic  measures  are  re- 
sorted to  after  the  naked  facts  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  number  of  the  affl- 
icted among  us,  it  becomes  akin  to  criminal  negligence.  Your  family  may 
not  have  this  dread  disease — your  neighbor  may  have.  Do  you  think  you 
are  safe?  If  you  do,  some  morning  you  will  awake  to  learn  of  a serious 
error,  unless  some  measure  of  segregation  is  provided  for. 

**❖❖*❖* 

CHARLOTTE  BECOMING  FINANCIAL  CENTER. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  see  the  development  of  the  banking  business  of 
North  Carolina  at  such  rapid  rate.  The  £)ueen  city,  by  its  own  efforts 
and  by  its  attractiveness  for  outsiders,  is  becoming  one  of  the  leading  fi- 
nancial centers  of  the  South.  A better  place  could  not  be  selected  than 
Charlotte,  even  though  she’s  not  the  biggest  thing  in  the  State. 

4 

Lieutenant-Governor  Cooper,  a banker  of  Wilmington  and  a hustling 
business  man,  has  recently  organized  a five  hundred  thousand  dollar  bank 
which  will  be  located  in  Charlotte..  Gov.  Cooper  changes  his  residence  to 
Charlotte,  which  will  give  him  and  his  fanily  a cordial  welcome.  It  is  not 
often  the  governor  and  the  lieutenant  governor  of  the  same  state  reside  in 
the  same  city,  but  this  is  the  unique  case  with  Charlotte — the  home  of  Gov- 
ernor Morrison  and  Lieutenant  Governor  Cooper.. 

$ 3$ 

‘ ‘NEWSPAPERING.” 

The  contribution  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Clark  on  “newspapering”  in  this  number 
is  of  extraordinary  interest  and  value.  It  fixes  most  clearly  the  position  of 
a real  newspaper,  and  makes  clear  the  impossibility  of  any  newspaper  pleas- 
ing everybody.  To  say  that  the  editorial  position  of  a paper  suits  every- 
body, is  passing  a very  questionable  compliment,  which,  in  reality,  would 
be  an  insult  to  the  editor  who  owned  his  own  soul  and  is  free  born. 

Mr.  Clark,  himself  having  made  a record  in  upright  and  wise  journalis- 
tic effort,  will  be  read  with  great  interest  and  benefit  by  the  craft  and  by 
the  reading  public  who  see  differences  in  newspapers  and  their  editorial 
work.  That’s  a wise  article  given  us  this  week.  ‘‘Stop  the  paper,”  when 
the  reader  becomes  angry  at  a position  of  a paper,  is  a true  index  of  a small 
intellect  and  a narrow7  soul . 
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STORY  OF  A MINISTERING 
INFLUENCE. 


In  a grove,  hard  by  a public  buri- 
al-ground, out  at  Rocky  Ridge  three 
miles  from  Concord,  there  stood  a 
little,  dilapidated  log  house,  without 
windows  other  than  a section  of  a 
log  removed  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
giving  some  light  thus  not  over- 
working the  cracks  between  the  logs 
and  a number  of  missing  shingles 
in  the  roof.  I well  remember  this 
educational  plant  back  in  the  seven- 
ties and  eighties  of  the  past  century. 
It  was  not  even  the  little  “red- 
school  house”  of  which  we  hear  so 
much.  But  I know  some  mighty 
fine  men  and  women,  who  made  their 
educational  start  in  this  little  build- 
ing equipped  with  an  8-foot  fire- 
place, a split-bottom  chair  and  slab 
benches  without  backs.  It  is  no 
more.  A ministering  angel  turn- 
up there  one  morning,  transforma- 
tion began  at  once  and  now  comes 
our  story. 

Just  a Begining 

In  June,  1879,  Miss  F.  E.  Ufford 
with  an  associate  started  a school  in 
this  little,  old  building.  There 
were  twenty  children  of  varying  age 
— the  youngest  five,  the  oldest  twen- 
ty-two. Miss  Ufford  was  the  ex- 
pression of  a ministering  spirit  from 
out  of  the  North.  She  came  not  to 
revolutionize,  not  to  dictate  but  to 
aid  in  the  cause  of  education  among 
a class  that  for  one  reason  or  other 
were  missing  vital  opportunities 
necessary  for  a proper  preparation 
for  life’s  duties.  Out  of  this  small 
beginning  grew  White  Hall  School, 
a more  pretentious  endeavor  to  bring 
greater  service  to  a larger  number 


of  deserving  pupils.  Its  record  and 
success  are  written  into  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  people  now  playing 
large  and  important  parts  in  the 
social  and  public  life  of  the  county f 
and  at  other  points  in  the  state,  for 
its  students  have  gone  out  else- 
where to  render  spledid  service  in 
the  various  occupations  and  pro- 
fessions. 

A Spirit  to  Come  Back 

In  1891  the  building  of  White 
Hail  School  was  destroyed  by  fire; 
following  this  great  loss  and  crip- 
pling of  the  work,  Miss  Ufford  went 
North,  presented  her  cause  and  the 
cause  of  the  noble  work  that  she 
ably  engineered,  in  a comparatively 
uncultivated  field,  to  the  Washing- 
ton Presbyterial  and  other  organi- 
zations. Much  interest  was  arous- 
ed by  her  story  and  that  body  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  Women’s  Board 
of  Home  Missions  two  thousand  dol- 
lars in  memory  of  Laura  Sunderland, 
whose  beautiful  life  and  loving  ser- 
vice in  the  cause  of  missions  they 
desired  to  commemorate.  Miss 
Sunderland  was  a daughter  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Sunderland,  a distinguished 
Presbyterian  divine  of  Washington* 
D.  C.,  and  pastor  of  one  congregation 
for  thirty-five  years. 

Meeting  with  hearty  sympathy 
and  support  from  the  Synod  of  Penn- 
slyvania,  it  was  possible  to  begin 
the  erection  of  a new  building  im- 
mediately. Deciding  that  greater 
convenience  could  be  had  by  placing 
the  school  nearer  Concord,  the  school 
came  into  possession  of  thirty  one 
acres,  situated  on  a high  hill  over- 
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looking  the  entire  city  of  Concord. 
The  building  was  ready  for  occu- 
pancy in  the  Autumn  of  1893  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  there  was  ac- 
commodation for  sixty-four  girls. 
Rev.  Edward  Green,  a native  Eng- 
lishman, filled  the  position  of  presi- 
dent for  three  years. 

The  Present  Plant  Of  Sunderland 

The  original  building  at  Sunder- 


brick  building  of  three  stories,  well 
adapted  to  the  conduct  of  the  school, 
thus  making  room  for  a greater  en- 
roll nient.  The  campaign  was  con- 
ducted successfully  bj;  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
M.  Grier,  the  late  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Con- 
,cord.  The  building  is  now  a real- 
ity, as  will  be  seen  on  the  right  of 
the  cut  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

A conservative  estimate  of  tho 


MAIN  BUILDINGS 

The  Brick  One  On  The  Eight  Was  Recently  Completed  And  Makes 
For  The  Efficiency  Of  The  Institution 


land  was  a well-designed  frame- 
building, splendidly  arranged  for  a 
girl’s  home  school.  The  demand  up- 
on che  institution  grew  so  pressing 
that  enlargement  became  imperative. 
The  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City,  made  a generous  and  a business 
like  proposition  to  ihe  people  of  Ca- 
barrus, that  if  Cabarrus  county  con- 
tributed ten  thousand  dollars,  the 
Board  would  add  enough  to  erect  a 


property  and  equipment  is  between 
seventy  five  and  eighty  thousand 
dollars.  This  is  just  the  material 
side  of  the  proposition— there  is  no- 
rule or  method  by  which  the  sum  of 
the  good  accomplished  can  be  com- 
puted. It  will  take  eternity  to 
solve  that  problem. 

For  in  it  all  there  is  a beautiful 
picture.  The  enrollment  today  is. 
eighty-eight  girls,  some  of  them 
practically  orphans,  gathered  from 
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here  and  there,  girls  without  other 
available  opportunities  to  break  .the 
fetters  that  would  surely  handicap 
them  in  the  race  of  life  and  its  res- 
ponsibilities. Sunderland,  in  its 
conception  of  a fine  duty  end  in  her 
motherly  care,  is  taking  these 
worthy  girls,  surrounding  them 
with  protection  and  comforts,  teach- 
ing them  order  and  system,  frugal 
habits  and  care  of  person,  giving 
them  the  substantial  rudiments  of 
an  English  and  industrial  education, 
and  planting  in  them  the  truths  of 
blessed  consequence  from  a daily 
Bible  training,  then  these  happy, 
cheerful  girls  with  fetters  broken 
and  the  light  shining  bright  in  their 
lives  go  back  to  their  several  homes, 
unconsciously,  as  missionaries,  or, 
as  it  often  happens,  with  ambitions 
to  press  forward  in  higher  educat- 
ional endeavor  at  other  institutions. 
All  this  is  the  outcome  of  organized 
goodness  and  the  active  spirit  of 
service  for  humanity. 

The  Scope  of  the  Work. 

Sunderland  Hall  School  is  a com- 
mon sense  institution.  It  recog- 
nizes the  threefoldness  in  a perfect 
education:  the  head,  the  heart,  the 
physical.  In  the  courses  of  studies 
at  this  institution  we  find  emphasi- 
zed that  of  religious  instruction, 
literary  work,  domestic-training, 
household  arts,  music  and  athletic 
sports.  The  curriculum  covers  the 
5th,  6th,  7th,  8th  grades,  at  present; 
but  the^e  is  a strong  demand  to  go 
higher  and,  in  answer  to  this  call, 
I dare  say,  that  the  Board  which 
watches  over  and  sustains  the 
school  financially  and  otherwise  will 
at  no  distant  day  make  the  curri- 
culum conform  to  a new  demand 
among  its  pupils.  The  length  of 
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the  school  term  is  from  the  2ond 
Tuesday  of  September  to  the  2ond 
Tuesday  of  May. 

Who  Are  Eligible  For  Admission. 

The  girls  who  are  eligible  for  ad- 
mission in  the  Laura  Sunderland 
School  must  have  health  of  body, 
health  of  mind,  eagerness  to  learn, 
not  possessed  of  pecuniary  wealth. 
In  short  the  particular  need  of  the 
applicant  very  largely  enters  into 
the  matter  of  admission.  The  cost 
per  pupil  is  eighty  dollars  for  the  8- 
montns’  term,  and  this  includes 
board,  tuition,  room  and  all  inci- 
dentals except  that  of  piano  lessons, 
which  carries  an  additional  fee.  1 
understand  that  in  another  year  the 
charges  will  be  increased  to  one 
hundred  dollars.  In  the  light  of 
what  it  costs  in  the  way  of  board 
and  tuition  in  other  institutions, 
where  no  better  work  is  done  in 
grades  that  are  covered  at  Sunder- 
land, it  has  been  a source  of  wonder 
at  the  extremely  moderate  charges. 

Where  Sunderland  Has  Touched. 

This  School  has  taken  the  dia- 
mond in  its  crude  and  native  condi- 
tion and  given  it  a polish  that  is  an 
everlasting  joy;  it  has  reached  out 
and  picked  up  struggling  and  drift- 
ing mortals  and  shaped  them  into 
personages  of  consequence;  it  has 
planted  the  undying  truths  of  a 
Christain  faith  into  lives  that  had 
but  a meager  knowledge  or  a faint 
conception  of  any  need  for  spiritual 
things;  it  has  taken  the  untrained 
and  the  untaught  and  made  of  them 
orderly  beings,  a pride  to  their  fam- 
ilies, a blessing  to  society,  and  gave 
them  an  exalted  conception  of  the 
duties  and  services  of  fine  woman- 
hood. More  than  1000  of  these  girls 
have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the 


wholesome  and  systematic  training- 
at  Sunderland,  and  just  think  of  the 
homes  that  they  have  returned  to- 
and  shed  the  influences  of  the 
wholesome  instruction  received. 
There’s  the  beauty  of  this  minister- 
ing spirit  that  is  working  in  our 
midst  among  those  who  have  not  the 
chance  or  the  inclination  to  go  else- 
where. 

In  the  list  of  graduates  of  Sunder- 
land, which  reaches  the  handsome 
figure  of  240  since  it  opened  its 
doors,  we  find  a number  of  mission- 
aries, ministers’  wives — in  fact  they 
all  go  back  w their  several  homes 
and  localities  playing,  unconscious- 
ly, the  part  of  a missionary  in  their 
conduct,  their  industry  and  the  sal- 
tary influences  they  exert  upon  the 
life  of  their  communities. 

Right . Much  of  a Bee-Hive. 

All  the  students  have  domestic 
assignments,  the  work  averag- 
ing one  hour  per  day,  per  pu- 
pil; and  pupils  do  their  own 
laundry  work.  The  system  that 
prevails  in  the  kitchen,  dining-room,, 
in  the  keep  of  the  rooms,  in  general 
house-keeping  is  a benign  education 
itself. 

In  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion there  is  conducted  in  a scienti- 
fic manner  an  orchard  and  gardens, 
and  they  raise  strawberries,  grapes, 
grains,  hay  and  peanuts.  In  line 
with  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
gardening,  the  girls  sometimes  have 
a regular  picnic  in  cane-stripping, 
peanut-picking  or  a husking  bee. 
I see  that  bunch  of  healthy  and 
happy  girls  having  the  time  of  their 
lives  in  this  activity,  which  unfor- 
tunately for  their  sporting  natures 
only  occurs  but  once  a year. 

The  women  that  compose^the  fac- 
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ulty  of  Sunderland  are  high-class 
people, -consecrated  Christians  and 
who  have  a peculiar  liking  for  this 
service  towards  their  fellows  which, 
in  reality,  is  just  simply  a high- 
class  form  of  missionary  activity. 

Heading  this  admirable  faculty, 
which  is  whipping  into  shape  for 
useful  lives  many  an  untrained  girl 
without  an  opportunity  outside  of 


Missouri  to  which  state  her  father 
removed,  and  she  began  her  teach- 
ing experience  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
She  is  a woman  of  fine  culture,  ’en- 
gaging personality,  splendid  wis- 
dom— in  fact,  there  has  never  been, 
as  the  public  regards  her  record  at 
Sunderland  and  in  the  life  of  the 
community,  any  one  who  surpassed 
her  in  executive  ability;  she  manages 


Scene  In  An  Operetta 


Sunderland,  is  the  Principal,  Miss 
Margaret  Melissa  Montgomery, 
whose  service  covers  a period  at 
this  substantial  institution  of  more 
than  twenty-five  years,  having  come 
to  the  institution  in  1896  from  a 
school  in  the  city  of  Asheville, 
where  she  labored  successfully  for 
eight  years. 

Miss  Montgomery  is  .a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  spent  her  girlhood  in 


the  affairs  of  Sunderland  like  clock- 
work; disciplines  with  a firm,  but 
loving,  authority;  has  the  courage 
and  the  wisdom  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  duties  of  the  great  calling 
that  consumes  her  best  activites  of 
mind,  and  soul— simply  wrapped  up 
in  the  care  and  well-being  of  the 
charges  committed  to  her  keeping. 
In  the  business  and  social  life  of  the 
community  Miss  Montgomery  is  a 
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How  The  G-irls  Set  A Dining  Table 


choice  and  welcome  factor,  enjoying 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
public  in  a manner  accorded  to  few 
women. 

In  conversation  with  the  principal 


of  Sunderland,  relative  to  the  fine 
service  her  school  had  rendered 
girls  of  North  Carolina  and  of  South 
Carolina,  Virginia  and  Texas,  she 
remarked  in  substance:  We  have 


Gfirls  Functioning  In  The  Kitchen 
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but  two  reasons  to  exist  today  in  the 
Old  North  State;  and  these  are:  1st, 
to  assist  the  Christian  training  and 
the  development  of  character  and 
womanhood;  2nd,  the  giving  of  a 
chance  to  girls  and  young  women 
who  have  had  but  little  opportunity 
to  get  the  essentials  of  an  education, 
or  who,  because  of  circumstances  in 
early  life,  have  not  had  school  ad- 
vantages, and  when  aroused  to  their 
need,  are  too  old -to  enter  without 
humiliation,  the  grades  where  they 
only  could  work. 

Continuing,  Miss  Montgomery 
gave  evidences  of  her  great  love  of 
Sunderland  and  Sunderland’s  stu- 


of  the  work  made  possible  by  this 
additional  structure;  we  find  great- 
er joy  in  the  multiplied  proofs  that 
strong  and  useful  lives  receive  heVe, 
that  trend  which  has  made  them  like 
^cornerstones,  polished  after  the 
similitude  of  a palace.’ * 

Again,  the  work  of  this  superior 
school  principal  has  by  no  means 
reached  the  development  asshe  would 
have  it.  In  answer  to  a simple  ques- 
tion, ‘‘Whatnext^  Miss  Montgom- 
ery?” came  this:  ‘ As  in  all  projects, 
there  is  always  something  to  be  de- 
sired so  now,  my  eyes  are  on  the 
longed  for  Model  Practice  Cottage, 
where  the  upper  class  girls  may 


The  Barn  And  The  Tool  House 


dents.  ‘‘The  days,”  she  remarked, 
and  the  years  I have  spent  Lere 
have  been  too  full  of  happy  and  en- 
grossing work  to  do  v tiierwise  than 
my  best.  The  people  have  been 
kind;  and  the  new  building  is  a 
pleasing  as  well  as  practical  proof 
of  their  interest  and  cooperation.  We 
rejoice  in  the  increased  efficiency- 


makathe  practical  ■application,  while 
ia  school,  of  what  has  been  learned 
i 1 domestic  science  and  household 
arts,  in  their,  managment  of  the 
home — planning,  entertaining,  buy- 
ing, chicken-raising,  gardening  and 
dairy  work.”  Most  heartily  com- 
mending this  feature  and  express- 
ing the  hope  of  an  early  realization 
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of  Miss  Montgomery’s  ambition  to 
add  this  training  to  what  is  now  a 
very  practical  curriculum,  she  en- 
thusiastically replied:  '“The  initial 
contribution  towards  the  erection  of 
this  Model  Cottage  is  in  hand;  it  is 
the  gift  of  a young  woman,  once  a 
scholarship  pupil  of  the  school, 
whose  good  fortune  came  to  her  in 
direct  line  with  her  student  life 
here.  Other  students  have  also 
made  contributions,  but  necessarily 
so  small  that  if  we  hope  to  see  the 
materialization  of  our  plan,  funds 
will  have  to  be  secured  from  those 
who  have  larger  resources  than 
these  willing,  grateful  students.” 
I see  the  beauty  and  wisdom  of 
Miss  Montgomery’s  wished-for  ad- 
dition. I see  a number  of  people 
amply  able  to  answer  her  call.  I 
can  but  hope  that  this  suggestion 
may  fall  before  the  sight  and  into  the 
heart  of  some  capable  and  able  per- 
son and  speedily  make  her  hope  an 


accomplished  fact.  It  will  prove 
an  investment  in  human  souls — 
what  a tempting  opportunity ! 

The  little  tree  planted  by  Miss 
Ufford  in  our  midst  in  1879  has 
become,  by  the  loving  services  of 
God-fearing  women,  full  of  the  spirit 
of  mission,  a great,  big  tree,  whose 
broad  limbs  have  furnished  shelter 
to  hundreds  of  deserving  girls  and, 
through  them,  to  thousands  of 
others.  And  in  the  successful 
developing  of  this  great  agency  of 
mercy  and  service  in  behalf  of  the 
girls  in  the  life  of  Sunderland,  Miss 
Margaret  Melissa  Montgomery  is  the 
heroine  and  deserves  the  largtes 
measure  of  credit  and  honor. 

The  Laura  Sunderland  Memorial 
School  is  no  mean  agency  in  the 
educational  endeavor  of  the  State. 
May  it  continue  to  grow  and  serve 
a greater  number,  who  need  its 
kindly  and  helpful  offices  and  minis- 
tration. 


I wonder  why  it  is  we  are  not  kinder  than  we  are?  How  much  the  world 
needs  it.  How  easily  it  is  done.  How  instantaneously  it  acts.  How  in- 
fallibly it  is  remembered.  How  superabundantly  it  pays  itself  back — 
for  there  is  no  debtor  in  the  world  so  honorable,  so  superbly  honorable, 
as  love. — H.  Drummond. 


“NEWSPAPERING.” 


By  R.  R.  Clark. 


In  a city  in  an  adjoining  State,  the 
newspapers  reported  recently,  there 
was  considerable  agitation  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  another  newspaper. 
The  morning  daily  of  that  city  had 
taken  a position  on  some  public  ques- 
tions not  in  agreement  with  the  ideas 
of  a number  of  its  constituents, 
wherefore  they  were  out  to  establish 


a paper  that  would  say  what  they 
wanted  said. 

I have  no  knowledge  of  the  details 
and  don’t  know  whether  the  proposi- 
tion is  likely  to  succeed,  or  whether 
the  disgruntled  will  drop  the  matter 
when  they  have  counted  the  cost.  I 
am  mentioning  this  case  to  say,  what 
every  experienced  newspaper  man 
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Imows,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
newspapers  that  amount  to  anything, 
that  have  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions, frequently  face  threats  of 
the  establishment  of  rival  papers 
simply  and  solely  because  editors 
sometimes  give  voice  to  opinions  con- 
trary to  the  views  of  a portion  of 
their  readers.  As  a general  proposi- 
tion the  disposition  to  try  to  put  a 
man  out  of  business  simply  because  his 
views  do  not  always  coincide  with 
your  own  is  the  acme  of  tyranny,  and 
ridiculous  in  the  last  analysis.  Ed- 
itors, be  it  understood,  are  no  more 
infallible  than  other  folks;  and  it  is 
admitted  that  it  is  possible  for  an 
editor  to  so  run  contrary  to  the  ideas 
and  feelings  of  the  people  in  the  com- 
munity-in  which  his  paper  is  publish- 
ed that  they  might  with  propriety 
■consider  it  absolutely  neccessary  to 
promote  the  estblishment  of  a paper 
that  would  be  more  nearly  in  har- 
mony with  public  ideals.  But  such 
an  occasion  is  rare.  The  newspaper 
that  can  please  all  its  readers  all  the 
time  doesn’t  exist;  and  the  news- 
paper that  trys  that  isn’t  worth  read- 
ing. The  reader  capable  of  appreci- 
ating a real  newspaper,  whether  it 
be  city  daily  or  country  weekly,  wants 
first  the  best  news  service  the  paper 
is  capable  of  giving — the  best  the 
business  will  justify;  and  above  all 
he  wants  the  news  served  fairly  and 
impartially.  That  is  the  real  busi- 
ness of  the  newspaper — to  give  the 
‘hews  without  bias.  The  editorial 
■column  is  a most  important  part  of 
the  newspaper,  but  in  that  the  editor 
voices  his  personal  opinions  of  cur- 
vent  events.  The  news  column  should 
have  no  coloring;  they  should  set 
iiorth  things  just  as  they  are.  The 


editorial  necessarily  discusses  events 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  editoh 
The  only  thing  to  be  considered  is 
the  matter  of  honesty,  sincerity.  If 
it  appear  that  a honest  effort  is  made 
tc  give  the  news  impartially,  neither 
coloring  nor  covering  up  to  help  or 
to  hurt  some  particular  people  or  in- 
terests; and  it  also  appear  that  the 
editorial  discussion  is  marked  by  can- 
dor, honesty  and  fairness,  that  is  a 
real  newspaper;  and  it  is  the  height 
of  absurdity  to  fall  out  with  the  pa- 
per simply  because  you  sometimes  see 
in  it  things  you  do  not  approve,  either 
in  the  editorial  or  the  news  columns. 
The  editor  who  isnlt  honest  with 
himself,  who  doesn’t  voice  his  con- 
victions when  he  believes  it  is  right 
that  he  should  let  his  views  be  known, 
no  matter  how  much  they  may  run 
contrary  to  public  opinion  for  the 
time,  isn’t  likely  to  be  honest  with 
his  readers.  If  he  will  suppress  news 
items  and  keep  silent  on  his  editorial 
page  when  his  convictions  prompt 
him  to  speak;  or  give  utterance  to 
that  in  which  he  does  not  believe, 
simply  to  please  somebody,  as  a mat- 
ter of  policy,  he  isn’t  honest  and  he 
isn’t  to  be  trusted. 

The  people  who  are  so  ready  to  de- 
mand that  the  newspaper  sing  their 
song  on  the  penalty  of  being  put 
out  of  business  are  very  short-sight- 
ed. If  they  could  see  beyond  their 
noses  they  would  know  that  the  edi- 
tor who  has  so  little  sense,  so  little 
conception  of  his  job,  as  to  try  to 
please  them  would  also  try  to  please 
other  groups  and  that  between  the 
conflicting  opinions  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  make  a news- 
paper that  was  worth  the  name. 
And  it  would  be  further  impossible 
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because  the  editor  simple  enough  to 
try  to  run  a paper  that  way  would 
be  utterly  unfit  for  the  job.  The 
short-sightedness  and  the  absurdity 
of  such  a policy  is  further  accentu- 
ated by  the  fact  that  what  displeases 
one  group  of  readers  may  please  an- 
other; and  tomorrow  the  reader  that 
was  displeased  today  may  find  some- 
thing greatly  to  his  satisfaction, 
while  the  satisfied  reader  of  yester- 
day finds  something  not  to  his  taste. 
Tastes  and  opinions  vary.  The 
newspaper  man  who  knows  his  busi- 
ness, who  has  adequate  conception  of 
the  best  ideals  of  the  profession, 
will  not  think  so  much  about  how  to 
please  as  how  to  give  the  best  service 
possible,  in  his  news  and  editorial 
columns  alike.  Sometimes  an  editor 
makes  his  readers  tired  by  pursuing 
some  pet  hobby  in  which  they  are  not 
interested.  He  should  be  big  enough 
and  broad  enough  to  try  to  cover  the 
field  and  pass  on  all  mooted  ques- 
tions with  fairness  and  impartiality. 
At  time  he  may  have  feelings  to 
which  he  does  not  give  utterance, 
and  should  not,  because  he  may  feel 
that  it  is  contrary  to  public  policy 
and  no  good  could  be  accomplished 
by  discussing  it.  That  is  not  a sup- 
pression of  one’s  honest  convictions 
so  long  as  no  principle  is  involved. 
One  may  individually  believe  or  dis- 
believe certain  things.  But  if  no 
good  is  to  be  accomplished  by  their 
discussion,  and  instead  harmful,  dis- 
turbing agitation  would  follow,  then 
it  is  common  sense  to  keep  off  these 
subjects.  If  he  thinks  it  necessary, 
an  editor  can  with  propriety  say  how 
he  feels  about  these  matters  and  let 
it  go  at  that.  The  editor  makes  a 
mistake  who  is  all  the  time  trying 


to  force  his  peculiar  hobbies  on  his 
readers.  He  may  honestly  believe 
that  the  earth  stands  still  and  that 
“the  sun  do  move,”  but  he  is  a fool 
if  he  is  all  the  time  trying  to  change 
his  readers  from  the  accepted  view- 
And  he  is  dishonest  if  he  suppresses 
his  personal  convictions  on  impor- 
tant matters  in  which  the  public  is 
interested.  If  he  is  a worth  while 
editor  the  most  of  his  readers  are 
looking  to  him  for  information,  for 
light,  to  enable  them  to  make  up  their 
opinions  on  some  matter  of  which 
they  lack  a clear  view.  They  may 
not  reach  the  same  conclusion  as 
the  editor,  but  if  they  are  of  suffi- 
cient intelligence  and  breadth  (es- 
pecially breadth)  to  appreciate  bread- 
th they  will  not  fall  out  with  him. 

As  a rule,  in  my  opinion,  the  quar- 
rels with  newspapers  are  promoted 
by  people  who  have  tried  to  run 
the  paper  and  couldn’t;  that  is,  by 
those  who  have  been  unable  to  get 
the  editor  to  boost  something  they 
wanted  boosted  for  selfish  reasons,  or 
to  leave  out  something  that  they  did 
not  want  printed.  The  latter  is  a 
prolific  source  of  trouble.  Every  hon- 
est newspaper  is  almost  continuously 
in  a struggle  with  selfish  or  narrow 
people  who  want  something  suppres- 
sed that  isn’t  aggreeable  to  them. 
Many  there  be  seek  publicity  for  sel- 
fish purposes;  who  are  all  the  time 
putting'  out  propaganda  and  calling 
it  “news”  when  it  belongs  in  the 
advertising  column;  demanding  that 
something  be  printed  “to  boost  the 
town”  when  the  “boosting”  really 
desired  is  for  private  interests  and 
personal  gain,  not  infrequently  in 
conflict  with  the  public  welfare.  But 
they  who  love  darkness  rather  than 
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light  because  their  deeds  are  evil 
are  the  hardest  customers  with  which 
to  deal.  They  never  stop  trying  to 
&eep  out  of  the  limelight.  They  are 
mean  enough  to  do  things  of  which 
they  are  ashamed  in  public,  and  yet 
profess  to  think  that  a great  and  ir- 
reparable wrong  is  done  them  if  the 
newspaper  makes  their  offense  pub- 
lic- From  these  two  classes  as  a 
rule  come  those  who  start  or  try  to 
start  an  opposition  paper,  solely  in 
the  hope  of  finding  an  editor  they 


can  control. 

The  best  asset  any  community  can 
have  is  a newspaper  that  is  honest 
and  fearless ; one  that  is  unbribed 
by  influence  and  unawed  by  gain. 
The  editor  doesn’t  know  it  all.  But 
if  he  knows  his  business  he  will  be 
guided  by  his  own  honest  judgment 
in  the  conduct  of  his  paper,  regard- 
less of  the  opinion  of  friend  or  foes. 
And  if  he  convinces  his  readers  of 
his  honesty  of  purpose  he  need  not 
fear. 


Knowledge,  in  truth,  is  the  great  sun  in  the  firmament.  Life  and 
power  are  scattered  with  all  its  beams. — Daniel  Webster. 


DOES  NORTH  CAROLINA  NEED  NEW 
SCHOOL  LAWS? 

By  C.  W.  Hunt 


When  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
first  put  on  an  educational  system 
and  elected  a State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  schools  were  very  simple. 
As  the  State’s  interest  in  education 
grew  these  laws  were  amended  and 
added  to  from  year  to  year,  as  op- 
position to  certain  rules  developed  in 
this  or  that  country,  with  the  result 
that  for  thirty  years  the  school  sys- 
tem of  the  State  has  become  more 
and  more  centralized  in  Raleigh, 
until  it  has  come  to  pass  that  not  a 
single  school  official  in  any  one  of 
the  counties  are  elected  by  a ma- 
jority of  the  people,  even  down  to 
the  district  committeemen  in  rural 
districts  have  to  be  appointed  by 
the  legislature,  and  it  all  having 
to  go  through  the  office  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Education.  The 


above  refers  to  the  county  schools, 
as  the  towns  and  cities  are  yet 
allowed  to  elect  the  men  who  govern 
their  schools,  and  if  the  latter  are 
efficient  why  should  not  the  rural 
scho’ols  have  the  same  priviledge? 

The  answer  to  the  question  at  the 
head  of  this  will  depend  upon  who  is 
answering  it,  or  perhaps  upon  the  in- 
terest in  or  knowledge  of  the  matter 
being  discussed.  The  writer  is  not  a 
teacher  and  is  in  no  way,  whatever, 
connected  with  any  school  in  the 
State,  but  has  the  record  of  always 
having  stood  for  what  is  the  best  in- 
terest of  education,  even  to  voting  tax 
on  himself,  when  he  had  no  children  to 
educate  and  has  just  one  aim  in  the 
preparation  of  this  and  offering  it  to 
the  press  of  the  State,  and  that  is 
to  try  to  arouse  a sentiment  among 
thinking  men,  for  simple,  uniformily 
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acting  laws;  liberal,  based  on  com- 
mon sense,  with  a State  law  in  gen- 
eral but  giving  to  the  counties  entire 
control  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  management  of  their  schools; 
and  the  making  of  the  county  boards 
responsible  to  the  electorate  of  the 
counties,  and  not  to  Raleigh.  There 
are  no  doubt  many  men  in  the  State 
who  know  more  about  this  subject 
than  I do,  who  could  write  this  bet- 
ter than  I am  writing  it,  but  who, 
for  indifference  or  the  fear  of  making 
themselves  unpopular,  will  not  say 
what  I am  about  to  say.  The  head 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
State  knows  that  I have  no  fight  on 
him  or  them,  and  I am  not  fighting 
education,  but  I am  asking  that  men 
who  read  this  think  on  what  I say, 
and  decide  if  we  do  not  need  a new 
set  of  laws,  if  not  a partly  new  sys- 
tem. There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
high  aims  of  those  who  planned  the 
present  system,  added  to  and  taken 
from  as  it  has  been,  but  in  spite 
of  all  that,  politics  have  play- 
ed too  high  a hand  in  mlaking  edu- 
cation possible  in  some  of  the  coun- 
ties; and  in  my  humble  opinion  poli- 
tics should  have  the  same  place  in 
education  that  such,  ought  to  have  in 
religion.  Understand  I belong  to 
the  majority  party  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  I believe  it  is  broad  enough 
and  fair  enough  to  turn  back  to  tht 
counties,  what  has  been  taken  from 
them,  and  put  them  on  competitive 
pride.  If  Democracy  means  any- 
thing it  means  home  rule. 

That  my  readers  may  know  why  I 
am  asking  for  a study  of  the  things 
I am  writing  about  please  follow  me 
in  what  is  said  below,  and  I feel 
sure  that  you,  too,  if  you  have  ever 


been  at  all  interested  in  such,  will 
agree  that  there  is  real  need  for  a 
revision  of  the  State  school  laws  and 
in  as  much  as  the  scattered  laws 
governing  our  schools  are  in  sueh 
shape  that  a reputable  lawyer  is  al- 
most afraid  to  venture  an  opinion,  I 
may  be  excused  if  I accidentally  mis- 
state anything  or  if  I leave  out  some 
of  the  weakest  laws  that  ought  to  be 
mentioned  here. 

It  is  written  in  the  constitution 
that  all  rural  schools  shall  run  for 
a term  of  six  months,  and  the  law 
says  the  county  commissioners  shall 
levy  taxes  sufficient  to  pay  teachers 
for  that  term,  and  levy  the  amount 
the  appointed  board  of  education 
say  is  necessary,  and  the  State  has 
also  fixed  the  salary  of  all  teachers 
accordng  to  the  examinations  they 
may  pass,  regardless  of  talent  or  ad- 
aptability of  temperment  for  such 
work,  and  the  counties  have  no  choice 
but  to  pay,  such  as  they  find,  the  price 
regardless,  the  only  exception  being 
that  where  special  talent  is  shown 
a second  grade  teacher  may  be  paid 
a little  more.  The  later  laws  have 
lifted  this  burden  very  much,  as  will 
be  seen  in  reading  the  law  as  given 
below,  but  it  has  ‘‘let  down  the  gap” 
for  abuse  of  a wise  provision,  if  not 
for  open  graft.  Read  the  law  made 
in  March,  1921: 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  appro- 
priated annually  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  State  Treasury  the  sum 
of  $1,400,000  to  be  held  as  a sepa- 
rate fund  in  the  State  Treasury,  to 
be  known  as  the  ‘ ‘ State  Public  School 
Fund/’  and  to  be  expended  as  pro- 
vided in  this  act. 

Section  2.  The  State  board  of  edu- 
cation shall  apportion  annually  out 
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of  the  State  Public  School  Fund  to 
each  county  of  the  State  enable  to 
provide  a six  months  school  term 
after  levying  the  maximum  rate 
specified  in  section  four  of  this  act 
an  amount  to  suplement  the  county 
funds  sufficiently  to  provide  a six 
months  term  of  every  school  in  the 
county. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  shall 
also  apportion  annually  from  the 
State  Public  School  Fund  an  amount 
sufficient  to  pay,  in  accordance  with 
the  State  salary  schedule,  the 
salaries  of  the  county  superinten- 
dent and  assistant  superintendents 
for  six  months,  and  all  supervisors 
other  than  those  specified  in  Section 
12  of  this  act,  principals  of  all  ele- 
mentary schools  having  ten  or  more 
teachers,  and  principals  of  all  stan- 
dard high  schools,  for  three  months. 

(Section  4 requires  that  a rate  of 
30  cents  on  each  $100  shall  be  levied 
before  the  county  can  participate  in 
the  State  Public  School  Fund.  Sec- 
tion 12  provides  funds  for  teacher 
training,  and  allows  one  half-such 
expenses  to  be  drawn  from  this  States 
Public  School  Fund  in  all  counties 
except  those  drawing  on  this  fund 
for  six  months  schools,  to  these  later 
there  goes  three-fourths  of  the  ex- 
pense.) 

No  well  meaning  man  will  doubt 
the  good  intentions  of  the  latest  edu- 
cational laws  of  the  State,  but  there 
was  no  safeguard  thrown  around 
such  a beneficient  law  and  while 
some  of  the  counties  seem  to  be  ig- 
norant of  the  existence  of  such  mu- 
nificence on  the  part  of  the  State, 
there  are  others  who  are  aware  of 
it,  and  if  I am  correctly  informed 
the  fund  is  being  used  in  a way  it 


surely  was  not  intended  to  be  used~ 
The  intent  was  to  enable  what  is 
known  as  the  pauper  counties  to  en-^ 
joy  the  same  educational  facilities  as 
the  richer  counties.  (Go  back  and 
read  again  the  liberality  of  the  law 
quoted  above.) 

Johnson  county  one  of  the  best 
counties  in  the  State,  and  one  far 
above  the  average  in  the  number  and 
size  and  quality  of  its  schools,  suf- 
fered a net  loss  of  $44,000  in  its 
school  revenue  for  this  year,  by  a 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  taxes,  and 
a shrinkage  in  values,  and  while  levy^ 
ing  40  cents  on  the  100  for  schools 
cut  out  130  teachers,  100  white  and 
30  colored,  and  from  a reading  of 
the  local  paper,  did  not  materially 
injure  its  schools;  at  least  they  seem 
to  have  satisfied  the  people.  You 
will  readily  see  that  Johnson  county,, 
under  the  levy  of  only  30  cents  could 
have  claimed  enough  of  the  million 
and  four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  have  run  its  schools,  giving  all 
these  teachers  work,  who  had  to  quit 
or  leave  the  county.  No  graft  here. 

Gaston  county,  I am  informed,  with 
ninety-eight  cotton  mills  and  right 
at  the  top  as  a good  county,  has  hired 
only  first  grade  teachers,  displacing 
many  worthy  girls,  and  has  drawn 
on  this  fund  for  $20,000  to  make  up 
the  deficiency.  Note  the  difference 
between  the  actions  of  the  two  coun- 
ties of  Johnson  and  Gaston.  Meck- 
lenburg, adjoining,  raised  her  taxes 
to  enable  the  schools  to  run  as  the 
law  directs,  when  it  could  have  re- 
duced them  and  drawn  on  this  fund 
to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

I am  informed  that  under  the 
liberality  of  the  above  laws  there  is 
a county  superintendent  in  a county- 
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with  less  than  10,000  inhabitants  who 
draws  a salary  of  $3,600,  one-half 
paid  by  the  county  and  the  other 
half  from  this  fund,  free  for  the  ask- 
ing, and  this  same  superintendent 
has  let  all  the  second  and  third  grade 
teachers  go,  and  placed  first  grade 
teachers  in  all  the  schools,  and  that 
there  are  schools  in  that  county  with 
as  few  as  20  pupils,  none  of  whom 
are  in  the  seventh  grade  with  a teach- 
er drawing  $133  per  month,  while  ten 
miles  away,  in  another  county,  and  a 
better  county  two  second  and  thirdl 
grade  teachers  care  for  as  many  as 
70  children.  Here  we  have  a man 
drawing  $3,600  for  superintending 
less  than  ten  thousand,  while  a coun- 
ty with  fifty  to  seventy  thousand  peo- 
ple is  paying  its  superintendent  $2, 
400.  This  is  just  one  instance,  and 
as  I am  unable  to  travel  over  the 
State  to  get  facts  from  other  coun- 
ties, I have  no  way  of  telling  how 
many  counties  are  sucking  this  fund 
as  a free  gift. 

The  idea  in  making  a scale  for 
teachers  salary  was  a good  one,  and 
made  to  get  better  teachers,  but  in- 
structors in  summer  schools  that 
take  any  note  of  the  qualifications 
of  the  teachers  that  study  under 
them,  will  tell  you  that  there  are 
teachers  holding  first  grade  certifi- 
cates that  are  little  better,  and  some 
not  as  well  qualified  to  impart  in- 
struction, as  some  holding  second 
grade  certificates,  and  that  some  of 
both  the  lower  grades  are  wholly  un- 
fit for  teachers,  and  will  never  do 
good  work,  on  account  of  inadapta- 
bility or  temperament  and  tastes. 
Now  if  you  think  I have  made  out 
s,  case,  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions : 


Is  there  any  need  of  North  Caro- 
lina having  a conglomeration  of 
school  laws,  that  the  best  lawyers 
cannot  find,  nor  tell  you  what  the 
law  really  provides? 

Is  there  h^ny  reason  Why  each 
county,  republican  or  democrat, 
should  not  run  its  own  schools,  un- 
der helpful  State  supervision? 

Is  there  any  reason  for  a law  that 
offers  a chance  or  tempts  to  pad 
salaries  or  offers  a chance  for  pure 
graft  ? 

Is  there  any  reason  why  all  school 
work  should  not  be  based  on  com- 
mon sense  and  fairness,  or  reason 
why  any  talented  teacher  can  not 
be  paid  more  or  less,  as  the  com- 
munity values  them? 

Is  there  any  reason  why  a salary 
schedule  should  be  unyielding,  or 
why  a given  sum  of  a school  should 
not  be  divided  between  three  teachers 
if  needed,  instead  of  two,  if  they  are 
willing  to  live  at  home  and  accept 
it? 

Is  there  any  reason  why  the 
whole  school  system  of  the  State 
should  not  be  made  over,  a new  law 
from  beginning  to  end  written  and 
made  plain  enough  and  simple  enough 
for  any  ordinary  mind  to  under- 
stand? 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written, 
I have  it  from  the  highest  author- 
ity, from  headquarters  itself,  that 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  clarify 
the  law,  bring  it  into  such  a shape  as 
will  be  simple  and  decisions  easily 
arrived  at  and  that  there  i*  no  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  Raleigh  to  pre- 
vent the  counties  from  having  en- 
tire control  of  their  schools,  save 
as  the  constitution  provides  for  the 
State  to  see  that  all  schools  run 
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the  specified  time.  That  is  certainly 
encouraging.  If  you  have  a plan 
that  you  think  will  improve  the  pres- 
ent school  laws,  or  if  you  have  new 
plans  for  such,  and  are  interested 
in  North  Carolina  having  as  fine  a 


school  system  as  modern  thought 
can  develop,  then  take  the  time,  to 
put  it  on  paper  and  send  to  the  prop- 
er authorities,  as  information,  and  I 
assure  you  that  such  will  be  received 
in  the  spirit  that  it  is  given. 


“The  highest  explosive  known  to  science  is  made  by  combining  idle 
hands  and  addled  minds.” 


MRS.  WEAVER  SPEAKS  ON  BOYS 

WORK 

(Monroe  Journal) 


Mrs.  C.  C.  Weaver  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  last  luncheon  of 
the  Monroe  Rotary  Club.  Taking 
“ Boy’s  Work”  for  subject,  she  said: 

‘ ‘ AVhat  do  we  mean  by  boy ’s  work  ? 
it  is  primarily  the  saving  of  boys 
from  becoming  undesirable  citizens. 
But  it  goes  beyond  this  in  strength- 
ening the  moral  stamina  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  next  generation,  who  will 
take  . your  place  as  citizens  of  our 
respective  countries  and  furthesmore, 
as  supporters  of  civilization. 

“Some  one  has  said  ‘boyhood  is 
the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  the 
world’s  destiny,’  but  the  keystone, 
the  bo}^,  whose  interests  in  life  touch- 
es upon  many  subjects,  is  not  con- 
scious of  the  ‘arch  of  the  world’s 
destiny.  ’ His  life  is  cast  in  other 
lines — school,  movies,  atheletics,  gam- 
es, swimming,  camping,  etc.  He  is 
a normal  boy,  his  heroes  are  Douglas 
Fairbanks  and  Babe  Ruth,  and  the 
street  is  the  biggest  thing  in  his  vis- 
ion. 

“As  I understand  it,  Rotary  be- 
lieves that  today’s  schoolboy  is  to- 
morrow’s citizen.  Y7ou  can  make  him 


what  you  will  if  you  will.  I wonder 
if  you  are  building  the  ‘arch’  and 
forgetting  the  ‘keystone.’ 

“There  are  two  phases  of  the  de- 
velopment of  boyhood.  One  is  that 
which  is  under  the  care  of  our  pub- 
lic ' schools,  and  Which  has  to  da 
mainly  with  the  boys  mental  train- 
ing. The  State  has  made  it  possi- 
ble for  every  boy  to  get  at  least  a 
graded  school  education,  and  for 
some  to  get  a high  school  education. 
We  have  left  little  excuse  for  illit- 
eracy and  we  are  paying  a good  price 
in  order  that  there  should  be  little  ex- 
cuse. 

Proper  Influence  Necessary 

‘ ‘ The  other  phase  is  that  which  de- 
pends upon  the  use  of  the  boy’s  out 
of  school  time  his  play  time.  Stu- 
dents of  childhood  tells  us  that  this 
period  has  more  to  do  with  the  de- 
velopment of  character  than  any  oth- 
er. It  is  the  choice  of  occupation 
and  companionship  made  by  the  boy 
in  his  leisure  that  motives,  view- 
points and  standards  are  formed  and 
established. 
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“The  activities  and  associations  of 
this  period  determine  in  large  degree 
the  use  the  boy  will  make  of  the 
knowledge  and  mental  training  ac- 
quired in  school.  If  we  are  to  get 
the  worth  of  our  investment  in  schools 
it  is  of  vital  importance  to  see  that 
the  influences  affecting  the  boy  in  his 
leisure  time  are  of  the  wind  to  pro- 
vide him  with  the  right  sort  of  mo- 
tives, viewpoints  and  standards. 

“I  would  like  to  impress  upon  you 
business  men  that  boy’s  work  is  a 
business  enterprise.  City  building 
and  money  making  are  important, 
but  the  boys  themselves  are  most  im- 
portant. The  city  or  town  that  does 
not  make  men  is  doomed. 

Need  to  Fill  in  Gap 

“It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  need 
is  something  which  will  fill  the  dan- 
ger gap  between  the  hour  when 
school  closes  and  the  boy’s  bed  time 
— fill  it  with  interest,  clean  play, 
helpful  associations  and  opportuni- 
ties for  improvement.  It  must  be 
something  which  will  fill  it  every  day 
of  the  week  and  something  to  which 
the  boy  will  respond  of  his  own  free 
wdll  because  he  likes  it,  because  it 
gives  him  real  fun,  and  because 
gradually  it  opens  up  to  him  a new 
outlook,  visions  of  new  possibilities 
-and  goals  for  ambition. 

“In  terms  of  cash  our  boys  are 
worth  billions  of  dollars,  yet  only 
■one  boy  in  twenty  is  afforded  an  op- 
portunity of  spending  his  spare  time 
in  a boys  organization,  such  as  a 
boy’s  club,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Boy  Scouts, 
or  library.  Are  we  not  forgetting 
the  keystone  because  of  the  lack  of 
play  space  and  boy’s  programs. 


“There  is  an  old  statement  which 
needs  to  be  repeated  in  these  days, 
that  the  boys  are  the  foundation 
atones  of  a nation,  and  on  this  foun- 
dation is  a nation  built,  either  strong 
or  weak. 

Two  Classes  of  Boys 

“Now,  in  working  with  boys  there 
are  two  classes  which  we  must  con- 
sider: One  is  what  we  call  the  un- 
der privileged  boy.  I,  as  a mother, 
am  interested  in  him  because  he  is 
some  mother’s  boy,  and  you,  as  Ro- 
tarians,  because  you  want  to  be  of 
service ; but  I believe  we  need  not 
worry  so  much  over  him  if  he  has 
the  making  of  a man  in  him,  for 
think  of  the  wonderful  institutions 
America  has  provided  for  him,  and  it 
is  only  up  to  us]  to  insist  that  he  de- 
velop the  right  kind  of  manhood.  The 
other  is  the  privileged  boy — the  boy 
who  should  be,  if  he  is  not  taking  ad- 
vantage of  our  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions, whose  parents  should  be 
securing,  if  they  are  not,  for  him  the 
knowledge  that  he  will  require  if  he 
is  to  become  a leader  in  the  various 
walks  of  life.  You  have  done  lots  for 
the  underprivileged  boy,  but  the  pri- 
vileged boy  is  the  boy  I am  worry- 
ing about,  your  boy  and  mine,  boys 
who  have  a good  home  and  have  had 
good  training. 

“It  is  up  to  you  as  Rotarians  to 
try  and  make  your  town  a better 
town,  for  our  boys  are  looking  to  you 
for  ideals.  Some  of  you  may  say 
that  you  had  to  make  your  own  way, 
let  the  boy  do  it,  but  is  that  the  right 
spirit?  By  making  it  easier  for  him 
you  may  save  him  many  pitfalls. 

“May  I close  with  this  little  poem 
which  expresses  Rotary? 


A Rotary  Ideal 
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. ROTARY  THE  BRIDGE  BUILDER 

An  old  man  traveling  a lone  highway 
Came  at  the  evening  cold  and  gray , 

To  a chasm  deep  and  wide. 

The  old  man  crossed  in  the  'twilight  dim , 

For  the  sullen  stream  held  no  fears  for  him, 

And  he  turned  when  he  reached  the  other  side, 
And  builded  a bridge  to  span  the  tide . 

uOld  Man,”  cried  a pilgrim  near, 
uYou  are  wasting  your  strength  in  building  here , 
Your  journey  will  end  with  the  ending  day 
And  never  again  will  you  pass  this  way. 

You  have  crossed  the  chasm  deep  and  wide 
Why  build  a bridge  at  eventide 

The  builder  raised  his  old  gray  head, 
uGood  friend,  on  the  path  I have  come,” 

He  said,  there  followeth  after  me  today 
A youth  whose  feet  will  pass  this  way. 

This  stream  which  has  been  naught  to  me, 

To  that  fair  haired  youth  may  a pitfall  be. 

He,  too,  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim, 

Good  friend,  I am  building  this  bridge  for  him.” 


THE  INTELLECTUAL  SNOB 

(Oxford  Friend) 


A fine  intellect  is  certainly  some- 
thing to  rejoice  over;  something  to 
be  proud  of;  yet  the  fact  that  one 
man  has  a much  stronger  mind  than 
another  gives  him  no  prescriptive 
right  to  snub  the  poor  fellow  who 
travels  light  in  his  head.  In  the 
matter  of  having  great  brain  power 
or  not,  a given  man  is  as  little  re- 
sponsible for  bis  condition  as  he  is 
responsible  for  having  eyes  of  a cer- 
tain color  or  a big  toe  of  a certain 
type  of  architecture.  Each  person 
has  so  much  latitude  in  the  use  of 
what  brain  Capital  he  has  but  he 
can  not  add  to  the  brain  capacity. 

All  other  things  being  equal,  the 


stronger  brain  is  the  more  useful. 
But  the  man  whose  gift  of  gray  mat- 
ter is  not  lavish  need  not  cry  about 
it.  It  is  so  arrange  in  nature  that 
there  is  important  work  for  every 
man  and  the  real  praise  that  ac- 
crues to  a man  is  not  for  the  total  a- 
mountofhis  work  but  for  the  pro- 
portionate amount. 

It  is  disgusting  to  see  some  quick- 
witted, strong-minded  person,  as- 
suming a contemptuous  attitude  to- 
wards somebody  else  merely  because 
the  latter  is  poorly  equipped  ment- 
ally. If  that  be  permissible  and  in 
good  form  why  shouldn’t  a sound 
man  slur  at  the  cripple?  the  rich 
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man  snub  the  poor  one? 

After  all  the  pride  of  intellect  is 
largely  false  pride,  because  few  men 
are  so  versatile  as  to  have  well- 
rounded  mi  ads.  The  man  who  is  a 
business  mogul  is  not  infrequently 
a leatherbood  in  some  other  import- 
ant activity  of  life.  Sometimes  the 
professional  man  enjoys  and  de- 
serves the  distinction  of  being  an 
authority  in  his  line  is  a ninny  at 
business.  The  renow'ned  artist,  with 
temperament  run  to  seed,  quite  te 


proves  a moron  in  the  ordinary  ac- 
tivities of  life.  And  so  it  goes. 

No  man  has  reason  to  apologize  for 
the  strength  of  his  mind,  nor  by  the 
same  token  has  he  any  reason  to  be 
infatuated  with  himself  about  it 
when  it  proves  to  be  the  other  way. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Ma- 
ker of  Ail  is  as  pleased  with  those 
to  whom  he  has  given  humble  gifts 
as  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  greater 
ones. 


“Have  they  a family  tree?” 

“Mercy,  yes!  To  hear  them  talk  you’d  think  some  of  its  branches 
were  used  as  timber  in  building  the  Mayflower.  ’ ’ 


UMBRELLA  HANDLES. 


For  the  reason  that  about  nine  out 
of  everjr  ten  purchasers  of  umbrellas 
are  influenced  more  by  the  handle  than 
the  cover,  the  cultivation  of  fancv 
sticks  on  a large  scale  is  necessary. 
Many  of  the  so-called  “ fancy”  um- 
brella sticks  are  grown  in  France, 
where  this  form  of  horticulture  has 
been  reduced  to  a science. 

The  growing  of  umbrella  and  walk- 
ing sticks  is  a slow  and  tedious  busi- 
ness, the  average  time  required  to 
grow  a good  stick  being  three  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  in- 
stead of  being  encourage  to  grow,  the 
young  trees  are  cut  down  quite  short. 
This  causes  them  to  throw  out  new 
shoots  around  the  bottom  of  the 
stalk  with  just  a tuft  or  plume  at 
the  top.  The  bark  on  the  sprouts  is 
now  cut,  and  the  wood  is  carved  and 
twisted  into  all  manner  of  fancy 
shapes  and  secured  by  means  of 
flexible  bands  or  cords. 

Unless  the  utmost  care  is  exercised 


in  cutting  the  stick  just  sufficiently 
to  allow  the  sap  to  flow  into  the 
wounds  freely,  the  trees  dies  instead 
of  swelling  and  enlarging  the  design. 

The  pliable  shoots  are  trained 
either  in  the  form  of  circles,  squares, 
oblongs,  figure  eights,  or  the  old 
shepards’  crooks. 

Every  month  for  three  years  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  fancy  stick 
plantation  are  examined  and  the 
stick  ready  for  cutting  are  chalked 
marked.  After  cutting  each  stick  is 
dried  carefully  in  the  sun  and  then 
steamed  in  a vapor  bath  until  it  is 
soft  and  pliable. 

After  the  sticks  are  peeled  they 
are  measured  and  cut  to  uniform 
lengths.  Any  bit  of  extra  carving 
necessary  is  then  done  and  the 
sticks  are  cleaned  and  ready  for  ex- 
port. To  insure  an  even  number  of 
sticks  being  available  each  year  fresh 
trees  are  planted  as  the  old  ones  are 
cut  down. 
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The  young  shoots  are  set  out  in 
much  the  same  way  as  are  plum,  ap- 
ple, and  peach  tress.  Indeed,  it  is 
only  after  the  drastic  pruning  has 
taken  place  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  that  one  realizes  that  they  are 


not  fruit  trees,  but  umbrella  handle 
trees. 

The  kind  of  wood  that  lend  them- 
selves best  to  the  umbrella  handle 
maker’s  art  are  maple,  birch,  chest- 
nut, and  ash. — Exchange 


THE  WORK  THAT  WASTES 


Rules  for  longevity  are  tiresomely 
plentiful,  but  here  is  one  which  in- 
cludes also  guidance  for  the  spiritual 
life.  The  Roanoke  Times  quotes  it 
as  given  by  Dr.  R.  Norman  Foster, 
of  Hahnemann  College  when  he  was 
eighty  years. old,  thus: 

1.  Do  not  eat  too  much. 

2.  Do  not  drink  too  much,  espe- 
cially of  intoxicants. 

3.  Do  not  work  tco  hard  or  too 
many  hours. 

4.  Do  not  work  too  little;  better 
to  w^ork  for  nothing  than  be  idle. 

5.  Do  work  that  is  for  the  com- 
mon good;  all  other  is  destructive. 

6.  Take  just  what  sleep  exper- 
ience proves  right. 

. 7.  Use  recreation  not  for  its  own 
sake,  but  for  renewed  vigor. 

8.  Do  not  always  be  in  a hurry. 

9.  Dress  first  for  comfort,  then 
for  style. 

10.  Avoid  worry;  it  enfeebles 
mind  snot  body. 

1 1 . Shun  all  tresspassers  against 
the  plan  phychology  of  your  exis- 
tence. 

12.  And  thus  lay  the  surest  foun- 
dation for  your  life  of  the  spirit  here 
and  hereafter. 

Of  those  twelve  paragraphs  the 
most  important,  of  both  prolongation 


of  life  and  uplift  of  the  spirit,  is 
Number  5:  “Do  work  that  is  for  the 
common  good,  all  other  is  destruc- 
tive/’ Every  job  that  is  worth 
while  it  means  to  be  filled  for  the 
common  good.  Whether  you  are  a 
carpenter  building  a house  or  a law- 
yer trying  a case,  you  are  working- 
primarily  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. The  only  job  that  no  man 
can  get  away  with  is  the  job  of 
working  solely  for  himself. 

But  men  forget  that  barrier. 
Every  so  often  there  comes  along  a 
carpenter  who,  thinking  he  can  put 
his  own  interests  above  those  of 
others,  does  careless  'work  that  he 
may  the  more  quickly  collect  his 
wages  for  that  job.  Or  a lawyer, 
loving  money  more  than  the  ethics 
of  his  professions  works  only  for 
many  fees  and  not  for  the  promotion 
of  justice.  A double-edged  retri- 
bution .cuts  them  down.  In  time, 
they  are  cast  off  as  poor  workers  or 
dishonest  men.  and  their  own  vici- 
ousness stamps  their  faces  and 
sears  their  souls. 

You  can  lay  up  in  this  world 
only  as  much  as  you  lay  out.  You 
avoid  destruction  for  yourself  by 
achieving  construction  for  others. 


A psychologist  objects  to  what  he  calls  ‘‘herd  thinking/’  but  what  a 
majority  of  people  think  is  always  what  they’ve  heard. — Washington  Post. 
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A VETERAN  HORSE 


The  oldest  horse  in  the  world  is 
•owned  by  the  Rev.  U.  Myers,  D.  D., 
of  Catawissa.  Dr.  Myers  tell  us  in 
an  interesting  way  concerning  this 
horse  called  “ Clover.  ’ ’ He  is  fifty- 
one  years  old  and  in  the  judgment 
of  his  owner  is  worthy  of  all  the  hon- 
ors recently  conferred  upon  him. 

The  proof  that  “ Clover’ ’ is  as  old 
as  claimed  is  very  convincing.  While 
being  exhibited  in  a Charity  Bazaar, 
a medical  doctor,  who  is  82  years  of 
age,  came  to  see  him  and  identifed 
him  as  a colt  he  saw  the  very  day  he 
was  foaled  on  a farm  adjoining  the 
one  upon  which  this  doctor  lived.  He 
says  this  was  June  15,  1871.  This 
physician  says  he  saw  the  horse  not 
only  then,  but  has  been  familiar  with 
his  history  ever  since. 

Another  man,  who  is  75  years  old, 
has  known  the  horse  all  his  life.  And 
another,  who  is  a veterinarian,  73 
years  of  age,  has  presented  a roll  of 
documents  containing  papers  relating 
to  various  horses  which  he  had  treat- 
ed and  from  this  he  has  presented 
written  data  as  to  “races”  in  which 
the  horse  “ Clover’ ’ participated  and 
other  facts  confirming  his  age. 

“ Clover  ” was  considered  an  old 
horse  when  purchased  for  the  use  of 
Dr.  Myers  in  1887,  and  was  supposed 
then  to  be  nearly  worn  out.  He  was 
very  thin  and  it  was  a question 
whether  he  could  be  built  up  so  as 
to  be  used  any  more.  Dr.  Myers, 
who  is  a lover  of  animals  and  kind 
to  them,  by  careful  feeding  and 
grooming  in  a year  made  a great 
change  in  “Clover. ” He  has  now 
served  the  parish  more  than  thirty 
years  of  the  thirty-five  years  that 


he  has  been  in  Dr.  Myers’  posses- 
sion. 

“Clover”  is  a very  intelligent 
horse  and  of  a very  kind  disposition. 
He  is  still  with  his  owner  and  will 
remain  with  him  until  he  passes  a- 
way  of  old  age.  Dr.  Myers  says 
“Clover”  has  saved  our  own  and 
other  lives  by  his  quick  tact  and 
hors^  sense. 

Various  requests  have  come  to  Dr. 
Myers  tp  use  him  for  colleges  and 
for  other  interests  for  making  ex- 
hibits as  the  oldest  horse  in  the  world 
and  make  money  on  him  in  this  way. 
He  has  thus  far  not  permitted  his  ex- 
hibit in  a general  way,  but  for  special 
reasons  only  on  special  occasions.  He 
has  been  very  careful  that  “Clover” 
should  not  suffer  exposure  for  the 
sake  of  satisfying  public  curiosity. 
Much  interest  has  been  shown  in  this 
veteran  of  horses.  Daily  papers  and 
others  have  published  his  picture  and 
articles  concerning  him. 

President  Harding’s  wife  has  made 
a voluntary  contribution  toward  a 
fund  as  maintainance  for  “Clover” 
in  his  honorable  old  age.  ‘ 1 Our 
Dumb  Animals  ’ ’ has  featured  him 
as  an  evidence  of  what  kindness  can 
do  for  an  animal.  A course  of  lec- 
tures is  now  being  arranged  by  Dr. 
Myers  which  will  demonstrate  the 
posibility  of  prolonging  animal  life 
in  health  and  comfort  and  also  hu- 
man life. 

Dr.  Myers  and  his  51-yaar-old 
horse  are  of  interest  to  our  people 
as  they  have  served  a parish  for 
many,  many  years. — W.  L.  H.  in 
Young  Folks. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  NOTES. 

By  Swift  B.  Davis. 


The  boys  still  eat  pies  and  rolls  on 
Mondays,  Tuesdays  and  Wednes- 
days. Coming  in  from  some  hard, 
beneficial  manuel  labor,  these  eats 
sure  taste  good  to  them.  It  takes 
much  to  satiate  these  healthy  and 
craving  palates,  but  enough  food  is 
on  the  tables,  and  the  seeming  im- 
possibility  is  done. 

J.  T.  S. 

Quite  a few  students  here  are  sub- 
scribers to,  or  receive  in  some  way, 
their  home  paper.  A little  deduc- 
tion makes  it  known  to  the  thought- 
ful deducer  that  these  boy  subscri- 
bers have  ambition  and  are  anxious 
to  succeed.  They  are  interested  in 
the  events  taking  place  at  home  and 
when  they  get  there,  they  will  profit 
by  their  knowledge  of  these  events. 
J.  T.  S. 

When  it  comes  to  utter  foolishness, 
two  boys  here  take  the  cake.  Each  is 
on  a special  job  and  the  nature  of 
their  work  brings  them  together.  Pi- 
ver  has  charge  of  the  furnace  in  the 
school  building.  Smith  runs  the 
school ’s  car  and  therefore  must  be 
near  the  office,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  school  building.  Smith  was 
placed  hors  de  combat  by  Piver  the 
other  day.  If  this  were  a Pithy  Pa- 
ragraph column,  the  joke  Smith 
played  on  Piver  would  be  inscribed; 
but  neither  the  time  nor  space  is 
available. 

J.  T.  S. 

It  is  rather  early  to  talk  about  buy- 
ing Christmas  presents,  but  it  is  not 
too  early  to  talk  about  making  the 
same.  So,  believing  this  principle, 


the  boys  in  the  wood  working  depart- 
ment have  been  busy  on  Christmas 
gifts  in  the  form  of  steak  boards. 
These  are  very  useful  and  acceptable 
Christmas  gifts.  Each  steak  board 
has  a mallet  with  a smooth  edge  on 
one  end  and  an  irregular  edge  on  the 
other,  it  being  a highly  serviceable 
contrivance.  These  have  been  sent 
to  Concord  where  they  were  placed 
on  exhibition  in  a show  window.  Ef- 
ficient steak  board  makers  are  Lewis 
Norris,  Solomon  Thompson  and 
Autry  Wilkerson. 

J.  T.  S. 

A glance  through  the  door  or  win- 
dows of  the  second  floor  north  west 
room  of  the  school  building  will  dis- 
close an  interesting  sight.  Canned 
goods  nearly  fill  the  room,  space  be- 
ing left  only  to  allow  an  authorized 
person  to  get  the  various  kinds. 
Beans,  tomatoes,  corn,  beets  and 
peaches  are  contained  in  the  cans. 
This  Winter,  when  it  is  cold  and 
dreary,  the  cook  has  only  to  grab 
a few  cans,  immerse  them  in  boil- 
ing water  for  a time,  take  the  cans 
out,  open  them,  place  in  dishes  and 
serve  to  the  boys.  This  the  cook  will 
be  grateful  of  and  the  boys  will  feel 
like  it’s  summer  again,  getting  good 
vegetables.  So,  whenever  a,  boy’s 
glance  (be  he  cook  or  no)  rests  up- 
on that  particular  room,  a smile  of 
satisfaction  lights  up  his  face. 

J.  T.  S. 

The  Iredell-Rowan  Cottage  doors 
were  thrown  open.  This  important 
event  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
Nov.  30.  Officer  A.  C.  Groover 
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is  in  charge  of  the  cottage.  The 
Iredell-Rowan  Cottage  is  on  the  ex- 
treme south  of  the  school  campus; 
contrary  to  other  cottages,  faces 
north  aud  is  the  last  structure  to 
be  built  that  far  south.  This  cot- 
tage is  similar  to  the  other  dormito- 
ries in  all  respects,  except  arrange- 
ment of  inside  fixtures.  The  boys 
who  were  placed  in  this  cottage  are 
glad  that  the  cottage  is  dissimilar  in 
regard  to  the  inside,  for  it  will  be  a 
welcome  respite.  30  boys  were  put 
in  this  cottage  and  all  are  pleased 
with  their  new  surroundings.  Now 
crowded  conditions  are  done  away 
with  and  new  boys  can  be  entered 
in  the  Institution. 


HONOR  ROLL. 

“A” 

Richard  Hoyle,  Glenn  Monday, 
Jack  O’Neil,  Manford  Mooney,  Jo- 
seph Jordan,  Lewis  Norris,  Charles 
Stone,  Carl  Henry.  Ralph  Hutchins, 
Walter  Cummings,  Grover  Cook, 
Claude  Evans,  Mack  Wentz,  Julian 
Piver.  Harvey  Wrenn,  Howard  Bul- 
lard, George  Earle  Pitman,  Henry 
Reece,  Glenn  Reddick,  Ralph  Goins, 
Wesley  Cook,  Milton  Hunt,  James 
Autry.,  Charles  Beach,  Charles 
Blackman,  Odell  Ritchie,  Everette 
Goodrich,  James  Alexander,  .Earle 
Crow,  Luther  Chenault,  NewlandM. 
Donald,  Sylvester  Sims,  Eugene 
Apple,  Don  thy  Everhart,  James 
Watts,  Washington  Pickett,  Ray- 
mond Keenan,  Walter  Brockwell, 
Keith  Hunt,  Chas.  Mayo,  Robt.  Lee, 
Albert  Keever,  Morcellus  Corbett, 
Jas.  Shipp,  Swift  Davis,  Harry 
Lamb,  Doyle  Jackson,  Harry  Hayes, 
Jno.  Moose,  Allie  Wiliams,  Robert 
Watson,  Marion  Butler,  Dudley 
Pangle  Ralph  Cutchin,  Vass  Fields, 


Max  Thompson,  Harry  Ward,  Wil- 
liam Gregory,  Johnny  Wright,  Nor- 
man Iddings,  Preston  Windows,. 
Autery  Wilkerson,  Charlie  Jackson, 
John  Kemp,  Harry  Shirly,  Vernie- 
Tarlton,  C.  Hale,  Walter  P.  McNiel, 
Fred  Wiles,  Paul  Green,  Charlie 
Parton,  James  Allen,  Hugh  Tyson, 
Thomas  Ogelsby,  Grover  Lylerly, 
Emmit  Lasiter.  Leon  Allen  Avery 
Rothrock,  Ralph  Potterfield,  Jo- 
seph Pope,  Oak  Ensley,  John  Hill, 
Murphy  Jones,  Howard  Catlett,  Sil— 
von  Gregg,  Sanford  Hedrick,  George- 
White,  Fletcher  Heaf,  Hazen  Ward, 
Willie  Waller,  Herbet  Orr,  Graham 
York, 'Jethron  Mills,  Clayton  Stevens 
Wayne  Carpenter,  Edger  McKeel, 
James  Turner.  Julius  Strickland, 
Daniel  Johnson,  Worth  Stout,  Lee 
Rogus,  Walter  Mill,  Carlton  Heger, 
Chas,  Padgett,  Erma  Leach,  Henry 
Brewer,  Dallas  Hensley,  Geo.  Ever- 
heart,  Nomie  Williams  and  Jas_ 
Ford. 

‘*B” 

John  Vann,  Tom  Moore,  Eunice 
Byers,  Elvis  Carlton,  Thural  Wilk- 
erson, Walter  McMahan,  John 
Windom,  Lee  Smith,  Percy  Briley, 
Uldric  Bracken,  Raymond  Seott, 
Lee  McBryde,  Herbert  Apple,  New- 
ton Watkins,  Garfield  Mercer,  Albert. 
Johnson,  Pearl  Graham,  Avery  Rob- 
erts, Mark  King,  Elwood  Johnson,, 
Irvin  Cumbo,  Paul  Leitner,  Charles 
Bishop,  Robert  Ribbling,  Roy  Cau- 
dill, Dewey  Griffin,  Charles'  Lisk, 
John  Edwards  Frank  Brockwell, 
Marshal  Williams,  Bob  Carswell, 
Floyd  Linville,  Edgar  Warren  Argo 
Page,  O.  Johnson,  Aster  Adams, 
Archie  Brady,  Joe  Kennon,  Henry 
Dalton,  Anderson  Hart,  George 
Howard,  Garland  Banks,  Rufus 
Wrenn,  James  Gentry,  Earnest  Jor- 
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dan,  Chas.  Refer  Claude  Coley, 
Jas.  Foy,  Harrj  Si  as,  Lorenzo  Mix- 
on, Albert  Hill,  Aubry  Weaver,  Bill 
Cook,  Elbert  Perdue,  Ralph  Free- 
land, Loxley  Saunders,  Paul  Groves, 
Joe.  Moore,  Forest  Byers,  Sanford 
Wilson,  Lester  Borren,  Wesley 
Forester,  H.  Sillman,  H.  Nunery, 
Jerome  Williams,  Geo.  Moore  Har- 
old Guthrie,  Watson  Oquinn,  Robert 
Holiday^  C.  Hardy,  Walter  Taylor, 
Geo.  McCome,  Louie  Pate,  Roy  John- 
son. Herman  Cook,  Robert  Ward, 
Willie  Smith,  and  George  F.  Stone. 


Profitable  In  Elimination. 

Better  cut  out  these  inter-school 
contests  if  the  story  going  the  rounds 
be  true.  It  is  freely  talked  that  cer- 
tain foot-ball  teams  representing  two 
certain  high  schools  not  a hundred 
miles  away,  at  the  conclusion  render- 
ed a programme  not  conductive  to 
the  moral  health  or  becoming  mere 
boys.  It  will  do  no  good  to  call 
names  j it  is  sufficiently  painful  to 
announce  that  intoxication  was  in 
evidence  among  the  youngsters. 

The  authorities  of  the  two  institu- 
tions will  probably  take  cognizance 
of  this  ugly  demeanor,  and  run  it 
down  to  place  the  responsibility 
at  the  point  where  it  belongs,  to 
the  end  that  such  a thing  may  never 


again  occur,  even  if — 

They  have  to  rule  that  no  more 
contests  with  visiting  teams  will  be 
permitted.  The  contempt  for  a con- 
stitutional law  and  the  outrage  a- 
gainst  the  dignity  of  society — when 
traced  to  youngsters  composing 
school  foot-ball  teams — warrants  the 
closest  investigation. 

A pertninent  question  is:  Where 
were  the  chaperones  when  this  un- 
sightly picture  was  being  exhibited? 


Mrs.  G.  B.  Lewis,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Brown 
and  Miss  Jennie  Kluttz  will  repre- 
sent the  Stonewall  Circle  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  King’  Daugh- 
ters in  Greenville,  on  the  6th  and  7th 
of  December.  Mrs  J.  A.  Cannon,  as 
a member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Cook  as  president  of 
the  local  circle  will  be  members  of 
the  convention. 

Mr  C.  A.  Dry,  whose  critical  ill- 
ness noted  in  last  week’s  issue,  died 
Monday  afternoon,  following  another 
stroke  of  paralysis.  Mr  Dry  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  entire  county, 
was  an  upright  and  successful  citi- 
zen. His  funeral  occured  Tuesday 
afternoon,  being  conducted  by  Rev. 
L.  A.  Thomas  and  was  largely  at- 
tended. 
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! THE  SAME  OLD  SUIT  I 


♦j. 


Oliver  Twist,  one  of  Dickens’  characters,  was 
rescued  from  his  loathsome  habitations  in  the  Lon- 
don slums,  and  was  taken  care  of  by  a well-to-do 
family.  One  of  the  first  things  that  was  done  to 
effect  the  transition  from  the  old  life  to  the  new 
was  to  give  him  a new  suit  of  clothes.  As  he  was 
enjoying  the  luxury  of  his  fine  attire,  he  looked 
at  the  pile  of  rags  wtoch  he  had  been  wearing  and 
expressed  the  desire  that  he  never  would  have  to 
wear  the  old  suit  again.  But  it  was  not  long  until 
by  underhanded  methods  both  suit  and  boy  were 
spirited  back  to  London’s  underworld,  and  Oliver 
was  forced  to  put  on  the  same  old  disreputable 
garments.  How  often  we  learn  through  experience 
the  joy  of  thinking  the  pure  thought  and  doing 
the  noble  act,  and  then,  not  through  necessity,  but 
deliberately,  we  go  back  to  the  same  old  life  that 
is  less  than  what  we  know  to  be  the  best! — For- 
ward. 
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“America  has  always  stood  for  justice  and  always  will  stand  for  it. 
Puny  persons  who  are  now  standing  in  the  way  will  presently  find  that 
their  weakness  is  no  match  for  the  strength  of  a moving  providence.” 
— Woodrow  Wilson. 


THE  AMERICAN’S  CREED 

In  1918  William  Tyler  Page,  a descendant  of  Carter  Braxton,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  awarded  a prize  of  one 
thousand  dollars  for  a short  article  entitled  The  American’s  Creed.  It  is  full 
of  the  same  sentiment  that  prompted  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  is 
much  of  the  Declaration  written  in  short  form.  It  follows : 

I believe  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people;  whose  just  powers  are  derived  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed;  a democracy  in  a republic;  a sovereign  Nation 
of  many  sovereign  States,  a perfect  union,  one  and  inseparable;  established 
upon  those  principals  of  freedom,  equality,  justice,  and  humanity  for  which 
American  patriots  sacrificed  their,  lives  and  fortune. 

I therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  it;  to  support  its 
Constitution ; to  obey  its  laws : to  respect  its  flag ; and  defend  it  against  all 
enemies. 

This  creed  has  been  learned  by  more  than  two  million  school  children,  and 
it  is  well  worth  any  one’s  time  to  read  it  and  see  how  much  can  be  said  in  one 
hundred  words.  According  to  Current  Opinion,  this  piece  of  literature  bids 
fair  to  become  a classic. 

Every  youngster  at  this  institution  will  before  another  issue  set  himself 
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to  memorizing  the  inspiring  creed — hud  many  of  them  will  be  enabled  by 
that  time  to  effectively  recite  it  and  let  us  hope  they  may  truly  incorporate 
it  as  a principle  of  their  lives. 

* * * * sjj  * * 

JACKSON  TRAINING  SCHOOL  BOARD  MEETS. 

In  attendance  upon  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Jackson  Training  School  on  Tuesday  were  Madames  W.  N.  Reynolds, 
of  Winston,  and  A.  L.  Coble,  of  Statesville,  and  Miss  Easdale  Shaw,  of 
Rockingham,  and  Messrs.  J.  J.  Blair,  Herman  Cone,  D.  B.  Coltrane  and 
J . P.  Cook.  The  absence  of  the  other  members  of  the  Board  was  due  to 
illness  and  being  unavoidably  prevented  from  attendance. 

The  meeting  was  largely  being  one  of  stock-taking,  the  work  of  the  year 
being  reviewed  and  hearing  the  reports  of  the  Chairman,  Treasurer  and 
the  Superintendent.  In  addition  to  these  the  Board  discussed  means  and 
measures  for  a further  development  and  enlargement  of  the  plant. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  by  all  the  members  of  the  Board  over  the  sub- 
stantial and  splendid  gift  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cannon,  whose  liberal  kindness 
made  possible  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  Administration  Building, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Septemper  8th.  Secretary  J.  J.  Blair  was 
instructed  to  convey  to  Mrs.  Cannon  the  Board’s  gratitude  and  thanks  for 
her  great  service  in  behalf  of  the  institution.  While  all  were  aware  of 
Mrs.  Cannon’s  munificent  gift,  seeing  for  the  first  time  the  calamity  that 
bad  overtaken  the  school  and  the  actual  work  of  restoration  rapidly  going 
forward,  visibly  impressed  them  with  the  real  meaning  of  the  noble  deed* 

He  # * # * $ * 

im 

A WISE  INVESTMENT. 

Because  of  figures  and  a tabulation,  oftentimes  very  valuable  reports  go 
practically  unnoticed,  or,  if  noticed,  dismissed  without  a serious  considera- 
tion. Recently  The  Concord  Tribune  published  the  report,  for  six  months, 
of  the  services  of  the  local  Food  Inspector.  It  is  interesting,  to  say  the 
least. 

The  public  considered  at  the  time  the  selection  of  Dr.  T.  N.  Spencer 
for  this  important  position  as  a happy  one.  There  is  no  reason  to  con- 
sider it  in  any  other  light  today.  For  the  six  months,  ending  October  31st, 
Dr.  Spencer  reports,  in  part,  as  follows:  4,155  inspections;  2,125  post-mortem 
examinations;  6,392  pounds  of  food  condemned;  number  of  packages  of  fish 
inspected  435;  number  of  labratory  tests  235;  and  the  collections  in  the  form 
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of  fees  amouted  to  $1,341.30.  The  recipts  all  but  pay  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing this  very  necessary  office. 

If  all  men  were  honest  and  capable  of  knowing  the  real  truth  about  the 
condition  and  quality  of  food  stuffs,  this  office  would  be  unnecessary.  But 
all  men — most  of  them  are  however, — are  not  square  with  their  fellow  men; 
and  all  men  do  not  posses  sufficient  intelligence  to  give  a safe  estimate  o f 
the  soundness  of  food.  This  is  illustrated  most  forcibly  by  the  fact  that  in 
six  months  alone  the  inspector  had  to  condemn  6,392  pounds  of  food;  and  it 
is  not  over  confidence  in  the  high  character  of  a great  majority  of  the  hand- 
lers of  this  condemned  food  to  believe  that  they  did  not  know  themseleves 
that  it  was  unfit  for  food.  What  if  it  had  been  sold,  consumed — the  thought 
is  horrible  in  contemplating  the  great  injury  that  might  have  followed. 

If  for  no  other  reason  or  in  the  absence  of  any  special  record,  just  one 
act  of  the  food  inspector  at  Concord  justifies  the  maintenance  of  the  officer. 
Dr.  Spencer  is  a veterinarian;  as  such  he  was  called  to  see  a sick  cow, 
nursing  a day-old  calf.  This  was  way  off  on  the  edge  of  the  county.  An 
examination  followed  and  he  found  the  cow  fearfully  diseased  and  entirely 
hopeless.  She  died  the  next  day;  and  that  evening  was  skinned  and  dressed, 
the  owner  bringing  the  carcass  to  town  to  be  sold  for  food.  Dr.  Spencer, 
of  course,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  discovered  the  full  facts  and  the 
town  was  protected.  Of  course,  we  all  agree  the  man  was  a sorry  spicemen 
of  a human,  if  a human  at  all;  but  caring  nothing  for  the  health  of  others, 
he  attempted  to  fortify  himself  against  a pecuniary  loss  in  the  illness  and 
death  of  his  cow. 

The  position  of  food  inspector  in  every  market  is  a necessity  from  every 
standpoint.  It  works  no  hardship  on  honest  people,  and  they  welcome 
its  functioning — all  others  make  the  law  an  imperative  necessity. 

******* 

LOVE  FOR  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Marks,  of  New  Bern,  is  chairman  of  the  Civic  Deparment 
of  the  State  Federated  Women’s  Club.  It  is  natural,  seeing  from  a recent 
pronouncement,  that  she  should  think  that  her  department  is  the  most 
important  sphere  in  which  the  women’s  clubs  could  exercise  their  talents 
and  efforts.  It  is  certainly  one  in  which  the  gratest  show  to  the  naked  eye 
may  be  wrought,  and,  for  that  reason,  impress  the  average  public  most 
greatly. 

As  an  illustration:  Just  last  Saturday,  under  the  direction  and,  of 
course,  the  initiation  of  the  Winston-Salem  Women’s  Club,  something  out 
of  the  ordinary  was  accomplished  and  in  the  very  fewest  years  those  who 
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travel  the  Black-top  road  (Col.  Harris'  invention)  from  Winston-Salem  to 
High  Point  will  pause  to  utter  blessings  upon  those  thoughtful  women  of 
the  biggest  city  in  North  Carolina.  They  had  set  out  along  that  beautiful 
highway,  every  eighty  feet  a sugar  maple  and  at  every  space  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  they  had  planted  a Crepe  Myrtle.  It  requires  practi- 
cally no  imagination  to  picture  the  beauty  of  this  act.  And  the  fact  these 
women  intend  this  act  at  beautification  as  a memorial  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
World  War,  it  becomes  at  once  a very  patriotic  one. 

The  older  The  Uplift  gets,  its  appreciation  of  the  women  and  their  ser- 
vices grows  correspondingly — already  convinced  that  we  just  couldn't  get 
along  even  a little  bit  without  them. 

•a» 

WHAT  WILL  YOU  DO? 

The  association  of  orphanages  in  the  state  has  issued  its  annual  letter  to. 
the  public,  calling  upon  the  public  for  a contribution  equal  to  one  day’s 
individual  income  towards  the  orphanage  that  lies  closest  to  the  heart  of 
the  contributor.  Tnis  happy  means  of  swelling  the  revenues  of  the  or- 
phanages and  other  institutions  concerned  with  child  life  not  only  be- 
comes more  substantial  year  after  year  but  aids  these  institutions  to  turn 
some  mighty  acute  corners  in  the  finances  of  the  several  institutions. 

Who  is  not  thankful  enough  for  the  blessings  showered  upon  him  or 
her,  that  he  can  hesitate  to  devote  the  income  of  just  one  day  to  the  sus- 
tenance of  some  child-caring  institution  in  North  Carolina?  As  the  aver- 
age public  comes  into  an  appreciative  knowledge  of  how  much  these  comb- 
ined units  accomplish,  more  people  are  availing  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege and  joy  of  contributing  annually  in  this  game  of  love  just  one  day’s, 
income. 

* * * * * * * 

CAN’T  BE  DONE. 

The  sting  of  partisan  politics,  the  tyranny  of  small  and  prejudiced  minds- 
and  the  effects  of  a physical  illness,  can’t  rob  Woodrow  Wilson  of  his  popu- 
larity and  the  profound  respect  the  great  unbiased  American  mind  accords 
him. 

That  was  an  inspiring  tribute  paid  in  his  honor  on  Armistice  Day,  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  The  thousands  of  people  that  gathered  of  their  own 
volition  to  show  him  honor  on  that  historical  day  attests  an  abiding  evidence 
of  the  people’s  confidence  in  his  statesmanship  during  the  great  war  and  a 
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profound  respect  for  his  judgment  in  handling  the  delicate  situations  so 
wisely  and  last,  but  not  least,  their  love  for  the  great  man,  himself. 

Mr.  Wilson  may  look  sick  from  the  effects  of  a long  illness,  but  he  talked 
.an  English  that  indicated  a very  robust  man,  unterrified  and  certain  of  the 
soundness  of  his  positions  on  the  great  problems  that  confront  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

******* 

THANKSGIVING  IN  HER  SOUL 

- Elsewhere  in  this  number  is  a selection  from  the  Greensboro  News,  con- 
tributed by  Mrs.  A1  Fairbrother.  It  tells  a human  interest  story,  how  a 
little  six-year  old  girl,  the  daughter  of  Hotelist  Tennille,  of  Robert  E.  Lee 
Hotel,  of  Winston  Salem,  went  to  the  bank,  drew  out  her  savings  of  fifty 
dollars  and  took  her  accumulated  wealth  and  laid  it  on  the  altar  of  service 
in  behalf  of  the  suffering  children  in  the  persecuted  lands  of  the  Near 
East. 

It’s  a pretty  little  human  interest  story  snatched  from  out  of  a hustling 
busy  day  in  Greensboro;  and  little  Miss  Hallie  Tennielle  is  a real  herione, 
and  her  beautiful  act  is  worthy  of  emulation. 

A LITTLE  TRIP. 

Superintendent  Boger  and  the  editor  of  The  Uplift  had  long  prom- 
ised themselves  a visit  to  Samarcand,  the  institution  for  wayward  girls. 
The  10th  was  a frosty  morning,  but  the  trip  over  the  splendid  roads  through 
Cabarrus,  Montgomery  and  Moore  counties  made  the  trip  one  of  perfect  de- 
light. 

Between  Mt.  Pleasant  and  AlbermarJe,  a distance  of  sixteen  miles,  has 
occurred  a marvelous  development.  The  folk  caught  the  inspiration  from 
several  progressive  spirits  along  the  line,  and  the  prosperous  appearance 
and  condition  to  be  seen  along  the  way  are  the  direct  results.  Eight  miles 
from  Mt.  Pleasant  is  a fine  object  lesson  in  what  a progressive  spirit  and 
an  effort  attuned  to  a deep  concern  for  the  rural  child  will  accomplish. 
This,  however,  is  in  old  Stanly.  At  Millingport  is  a splendid,  modern 
brick  school  building  that  accommodates  the  children  of  a territory  former- 
ly comprising  five  districts.  Early  in  the  morning,  when  we  passed,  there 
stood  three  modern  school  trucks,  having  discharged  their  precious  loads 
of  country  children  from  miles  around.  Mark  you,  this  is  in  Stanly.  In 
that  county  are  quite  a number  of  other  school  developments  that  would 
prove  a suggestion,  if  not  an  inspiration,  to  those  charged  with  the  educa- 
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tional  interest  of  the  rural  child  in  the  backward  and  lagging  counties. 

Even  in  Montgomery  county  evidences  of  a great  educational  awakening 
were  visible  along  the  entire  trip  through  that  supposed  cut-off  county* 
The  modern  and  progreesive  measures  in  rural  education  are  being  faith- 
fully adopted  and  followed  in  Montgomery  county. 

That  wonderful  concrete  bridge  across  the  Yadkin  which  the  State 
Higbwav  Commission  completed  this  year,  is  worth  a trip  merely  to  see. 
To  reach  this  bridge,  however,  from  the  Stanley  side  it  is  necessary  to  en- 
counter a large  number  of  severe  curves  and  all  of  them  quite  dangerous 
unless  care  and  sobriety  govern  all  the  driving. 

Outside  of  a new  court-house,  several  new  residences  and  some  other 
slight  changes,  Troy  looks  very  much  like  it  did  before  the  late  Reece 
Blair  left  us.  Just  as  you  approach  the  Montgomery-Moore  line  you  come 
into  the  great  fruit  section  known  as  the  sandhills.  It  is  an  impressive 
sight  to  see  acres  and  acres  in  one  orchard.  Already  trimming  and  spray- 
ing of  trees  have  been  begun.  If  one  did  not  see  hundreds  of  potato  hills, 
healthy-looking  cotton  stalks,  big  corn  stalks,  full  cribs  and  a easy,  content- 
ed expression  on  the  faces  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  territory  that  connects 
Montgomery  and  Moore  county,  he  would  doubtless  decide  that  this  section 
was  put  there  simply  to  hold  the  state  together. 

Fifteen  miles  beyond  Troy,  over  in  Moore,  is  located  the  institution 
known  as  Samarcand,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  un- 
fortunate and  wayward  girls.  It  is  located  on  the  edge  of  a 330-acre  tract 
of  the  prettiest  white  sand  to  be  found  away  from  the  ocean-side.  It  would 
be  an  impossibility  to  stir  up  a commotion  that  would  produce  any  evidence 
of  mud  without  boring  down  into  the  sub-soil.  It’s  a wonderfully  well 
adapted  location  for  an  institution  of  Samarcand’s  character. 

Miss  McNaughton,  a woman  of  mature  judgment  and  long  experience  in 
dealing  with  delicate  and  stubborn  problems  such  as  must  necessarily  con- 
front her  in  the  discharge  of  her  present  duties,  seems  on  fire  with  enthusi- 
asm and  energy  to  make  the  Institution  reach  her  ideal.  For  reasons  of 
economy,  we  take  it,  the  buildings  are  of  light,  wooden  construction. 
They  are  scattered,  ignoring  any  straight  lines  or  special  angles  with  re- 
spect to  each  other.  The  buildings  are  neatly  kept,  the  atmosphere  pre- 
vailing suggests  contentment  and  even  happiness  among  the  over  three 
hundred  girls  now  enrolled. 

The  officers  and  the  teachers,  whom  it  was  our  pleasure  to  meet,  mani- 
fest an  enthusiasm  andjnterest  in  their  work  akin  to  the  spirit  of  their 
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leader,  Miss  McNaughton. 

Miss  McNaughton  very  kindly  took  us  in,  made  us  feel  at  home,  carried 
us  through  the  different  buildings,  various  departments,  related  the  diffi- 
•cult  problems  sometime  encountered,  as  might  be  expected,  and  was  en- 
tirely justified  in  her  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  what  had  been  accomplish- 
ed in  such  a short  period  since  the  establishment  of  the  institution. 

Samarcand  has  a lady  for  the  direction  of  the  farming  operations  and  in 
charge  of  the  stock.  Supt.  Boger  sometimes  almost  boasts  of  the  behavior 
of  his  stock,  their  quality  and  appearance,  but  when  Miss  (Farmer  and 
Stock  Director)  Camp,  an  honor  graduate  of  the  Agricultural  State  College 
of  Massachusetts,  walked  up  a road,  grabbed  the  chain  to  a 1,500  pound 
bull  and  led  him  down  to  introduce  him  to  our  party,  Superintendent  Bo- 
ger confided  to  the  editor  of  The  Uplift  she  ‘‘dassant”  try  that  stunt  on 
old  Jerry,  the  master  bovine  at  the  Jackson  Training  School.  Miss 
Camp  is  a wonderfully  interesting  woman.  She  talks  agriculture  by  note 
and  off-hand;  she  is  on  speaking  terras  with  all  the  breeds  of  cattle  and 
hogs,  knowing  well  their  characteristics. 

Some  of  these  days,  when  Miss  McNaughton  gets  the  institution  to  ap- 
proximate her  ambitious  ideal,  and  gets  out  tabulated  statistics  telling  of 
the  wonderful  accomplishments  which  have  been  wrought  in  such  a short 
period,  The  Uplift  has  planned  to  make  another  visit,  secure  some  photo- 
graphs and  other  data  that  our  readers  may  come  into  an  appreciative 
knowledge  of  the  great  work  undertaken  at  Samarcand. 

A very  pleasing  luncheon,  prepared  by  two  of  the  girls — pupils  of  Sam- 
arcand— on  short  notice,  attest  the  fine  training  they  are  receiving.  Miss 
McNaughton  is  hereby  given  a cordial  and  pressing  invitation  to  make  us 
a party  call — the  latch-string  hangs  on  the  outside  for  her  and  all  other 
good  people  who  may  desire  to  drop  in  on  the  Jackson  Training  School. 
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PLACING  THE  BLAME. 

(Charity  & Children) 


Our  colleges  have  had  to  bear  a 
great  deal  of  blame  that  they  do  not 
deserve.  A young  man  inclined  to 
be  wayward  but  held  in  restraint 
at  home  for  the  lack  of  opportunity 
and  through  fear  of  parental  punish- 
ment, finds  himself  at  college  free 
to  choose  his  own  course.  He  takes 
the  wrong  road  of  course,  and  joins 
the  wild  crowd.  He  begins  to  gam- 
ble and  drink  and  serve  the  devil  in 
general,  and  the  distressed  father 
lays  it  all  on  the  coliege.  The  truth 
is,  the  boy  would  have  shown  what 
was  in  him  long  ago  if  he  had  had 
the  opportunity.  Wake  Forest  col- 
lege has  had  to  bear  lots  of  censure 
from  partial  fathers  that  should 
have  been  put  on  the  sons’  shoulders. 
“John  was  a good  boy,”  the  grief 
stricken  father  says,  ‘ until  he  went 
to  college  and  there  he  learned  to  do 
things  he  never  did  at  home.”  Of 
course  he  did.  John  went  to  church 
and  Sunday  School  at  home  because 
he  had  to.  He  did  not  drink  or  play 
poker  at  home  because  he  was  afraid 
his  daddy  would  catch  up  with  him. 
But  in  college  he  is  free.  He  has 
reached  the  period  and  the  place 
where  he  can  choose  for  himself  the 
right  or  the  wrong,  and  he  deliber- 
ate chooses  the  wrong.  Of  course 
in  college,  as  everywhere  else,  there 


are  evil  influences  as  well  as  good,. 
There  are  vile  associates  as  well  as. 
good  ones.  If  a boy  is  inclined  to* 
do  evil  there  are  plenty  of  opportu- 
nities ready  to  hand  to  help  him  on 
his  downward  course  in  every  col- 
lege community;  but  there  is  also- 
the  other  element,  fine  and  helpful 
and  uplifting,  which  the  young  man 
can  discover  if  he  really  wants  to 
find  it.  Going  the  wrong  way  is. 
wholly  voluntary  with  the  boy  from 
the  pious  household,  and  the  college- 
is  not  to  blame  for  his  choice  of  evil 
instead  of  good.  The  faculty,  cer- 
tainly of  every  Christian  college,, 
stand  ready  to  help  any  young  man 
to  overcome  the  temptations  that 
beset  his  pathway.  They  are  on  the 
side  of  the  virtuous  and  the  pure. 
They  do  not  believe  that  college  life 
is  the  place  or  the  time  for  a boy  to- 
‘sow  his  wild  oats,”  and  they  rejoice- 
when  a student  keeps  himself  un- 
spotted from  the  filth  and  mud  of 
the  world.  We  are  persuaded  that 
our  colleges  are  often  unjustly  criti- 
cized because  of  the  waywardness 
of  boys  who  are  naturally  inclined 
to  do  evil  and  who  would  be  just 
as  wild  and  wicked  at  home  but  for 
the  wholesome  fear  of  parential  pun- 
ishment. 


“Mr.  James  P.  Cook  has  made  THE  UPLIFT,  printed  at  the  Jackson 
Manual  Training  School,  a magazine  of  real  value  and  sprightliness.  It 
celebrates  its  tenth  year  with  fresh  vigor.  ’ ’ — News  & Observer. 
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A GLIMPSE  INTO  THE  LOCAL  PAST. 


A decade  in  the  life  and  affairs 
of  a community  marks  a ' radical 
change.  In  none  is  the  change  great- 
er than  an  investigation  reveals  in 
a small  study  of  our  own  community. 

A copy  of  the  old  Concord  Regis- 
ter was  handed  us  by  young  Dick 
Walter,  a son  of  that  brave  old  Con- 
federate soldier,  Charlie  Walter,  who 
is  approaching  the  years  of  eighty- 
six.  The  paper  bears  date  of  Sep- 
tember 8,  1877 — long  before  the  birth 
of  a majority  of  the  worthwhile  busi- 
ness men  of  Concord  to-day.  I use 
the  term  “ worthwhile ’ ? not  in  the 
sense  of  superiority,  or  character  or 
capacity  for  business  but  in  the  sense 
they  are  yet  young,  hopeful  and  feel 
like  they  can  do  anything  and  that 
they  have  ages  in  which  to  accom- 
plish it — that  crowd  that  has  pep, 
and  have  not  reached  the  stage  of 
cautiousness  which  those  who  feel 
that  their  time  is  limited  exercise 
when  they  come  to  start  new  things 
or  do  the  things  out  of  the  ordinary. 

This  copy  of  the  Register  bears 
the  name  of  John  Woodhouse  as 
•editor  and  owner.  For  that  day  and 
time  it  was  far  above  the  average 
"Weekly  issued  in  the  State.  Just 
whether  his  son,  our  own  Mr.  H. 
Irwin  Woodhouse,  now  the  president 
of  the  Cabarrus  Savings  Bank,  was 
at  that  time  sticking  type  in  the 
mechanical  make-up  of  the  Register 
I do  not  know;  but  he  did  at  dif- 
ferent times  aid  his  father  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Register.  He — presi- 
dent Woodhouse  of  the  Cabarrus 
Savings  Bank — is  one  of  the  few 
men  having  got  printer’s  ink  on  his 
fingers  and  become  acquainted  with 


the  smell  that  nothing  but  a printing 
office  carries  has  not  gone  back  to  his 
old  trade.  But  who  would  quit  a 
job  like  being  president  of  a pros- 
perous and  popular  banking  institu- 
tion for  the  highest  position  in  a 
North  Carolina  newspaper? 

The  Advertisements 

This  was  in  the  early  days  of 
Cannon,  Fetzer  and  Wadsworth. 
They  printed  the  picture  of  a shirt, 
and  the  cuffs  and  collar  separately, 
showing  the  first  shirt  brought  to 
this  section  that  opened  in  the  back, 
and  they  only  asked  one  dollar  for 
that  wonderful  shirt. 

Under  the  head  of  “ Hardware” 
the  firm  of  Young  and  White  de- 
clared that  important  merchandise 
had  reached  “bottom  prices.”  Hard- 
ware, if  we  are  to  believe  all  the 
claims,  does  the  very  same  stunt  at 
peroids  in  these  days. 

Hoover  & Lore  was  one  of  the 
leading  firms  in  1877.  They  carried 
dress  goods,  ready-made  suits,  hats 
and  caps.  They  concluded  their  adv. 
with  this  statement:  “We  can  show 
you  the  greatest  bargains  in  HATS, 
ARTIFICIALS,  TRIMMINGS  &c.” 
Esquire  Lore  is  still  with  us,  you  may 
ask  him  what  went  for  “ artificials' f 
in  those  days.  Can’t  fool  the  women 
that  way  today. 

L.  M.  Blair,  as  proprietor,  speaks 
of  The  Morris  House  in  the  follow- 
ing fine  terms : ‘ ‘ has  been  overhauled 
and  rebuilt,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
most  handsome  and  comfortable  hotels 
in  the  state.”  It  was  in  that  day; 
yet  that  hotel  didn’t  have  a bath  in 
the  whole  house,  had  not  a single 
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item  of  convenience,  no  carpets,  no 
call  bells  or  telephones  and  the  mat- 
tresses were  probably  made  of  shucks 
or  straw.  This  comment  merely 
shows  how  the  demands  and  needs 
of  the  traveling  public  have  brought 
into  existence  all  over  the  state — 
except  in  Concord,  China  Grove, 
Harrisburg  and  Matthews  &c — im- 
posing hotel  buildings  with  every 
convenience  known  to  the  tastes  and 
desires  of  people. 

Esq.  J.  C.  H.  Burkhead  ran  a liv- 
ery stable  behind  the  American  hotel, 
where  the  St.  Cloud  now  stands.  He 
furnished  horses  and  carriages  for 
hire,  offered  board  for  other  horses 
and  ran  an  “omnibus”  for  the  in- 
coming and  outgoing  passengers  of 
the  old  Richmond  & Danville  Rail- 
road, now  the  Southern.  A livery 
stable  today  is  an  oddity — Henry 
Ford  put  such  institutions  out  of 
commission. 

North  Carolina  College,  now  Mt. 
Pleasant  Collegiate  Institute,  adver- 
tised that  “the  course  of  instruct- 
ion is  through;  the  govenment  is  firm 
and  decided;  the  accommodations 
for  students  are  ample.”  Then  ad- 
vertises the  total  cost,  including 
board,  tuition,  roomrent,  washing, 
light  and  fuel,  for  twenty  weeks  is 
between  $76.00  and  $86.00.  This 
was  cheaper  and  better  than  staying 
at  home. 

G.  R.  P.  Miller  advertised  a Wool 
Carding  establishment  at  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant. This  was  a new  thing  in  this 
section  and  I Well  remember  that 
people  came  over  two  hundred  miles 
with  their  crop  of  wool  to  have 
same  carded.  It  is  probably  a fact 
that  when  the  original  machinery  was 
installed  by  the  enterprise  of  the 


late  W.  R.  Kindley  it  was  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  John  Woodhouse, 
who  came  down  from  New  Jersey  to 
put  it  in  running  order.  Mr.  Wood- 
house  liked  the  country  and  the  coun- 
try liked  him,  so  he  remained,  be- 
came a fixture  and  later  became  the 
editor  and  owner  of  the  Registar 
from  which  we  are  now  taking  some 
observations. 

T.  C.  Strieker  advertised  for  1,000' 
pounds  of  tallow,  E.  M.  Holbrooks, 
M.  M.  Goodman,  C.  A.  Overcash,. 
D.  H.  Wilkinson,  Peter  Cruse,  H.  W. 
Ludwick,  J.  A.  Faggart,  Yolentine 
Winecoff  published  a trespassing 
warning  against  fishing,  hunting, 
cutting  timbers  or  making  roads  on 
their  lands.  In  the  weekly  market 
publication  we  find  that  hams 
brought  12  1-2  to  15  cents  per  pound 
sugar  11  to  16  cents;  butter  15  to  20 
cents;  and  eggs  8 to  10  cents. 

Esq.  W.  J.  Hill  advertised  the  best 
of  stoves  from  $18  to  $30.00;  J.  J. 
Barringer  wanted  to  sell  some  Berk- 
shire and  Poland  China  pigs;  and 
Dr.  J.  P.  Gibson  advetised  Tutt’s- 
pills  and  Buckingham’s  Dye  for  the 
whiskers;  George  P.  Wetter,  the 
father  of  Bismark  who  lives  in  No. 
9,  under  the  big  head  of  “JUST 
LOOK  HERE”  told  the  public  that 
he  made  himself  out  of  fine  calf  skin,, 
boots  for  $7.50  to  $8.50.  In  those 
days  most  well-to-do  people  wore 
boots,  and  it  was  all  but  an  honor 
to  wear  a pair  made  by  George  Wet- 
ter. The  difference  in  the  * price 
arose  from  the  fact  that  when  you 
furnished  the  top  and  had  the  pair 
just  refooted  it  was  the  smaller 
price;  but  when  Wetter  made  them 
from  the  tips  of  the  top  to  the  tip 
of  the  toe,  then  the  larger  price  pre- 
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vailed.  I remember  on  one  occasion 
the  late  Col.  Paul  B.  Means  comment- 
ed on  the  fact  that  the  boot-legs  of 
his  boots  had  worn  out  six  pairs  of 
footings. 

New  Barber’s  Firm 

Concord  is  one  of  the  last  impor- 
tant North  Carolina  towns  to  se- 
cure white  barbers.  In  fact  it  was 
way  up  in  the  nineties  of  the  past 
century  before  white  barbers  had 
the  nerve  to  open  out  a shop.  But  in 
this  copy  of  the  Register  of  the  ‘77 
vintage,  we  find  a high-sounding  adv. 
setting  forth  the  extraordinary  su- 
periority of  the  new  firm  of  DeJus- 
to  & Johnston — C.  DeJusto  and  J. 
E.  Johnston.  These  were  colored 
barbers,  though  the  Spanish  name 
of  the  leading  member  of  the  firm 
might  indicate  otherwise.  John- 
ston was  a native  negro  and  number- 
ed among  his  friends  the  Whites  of 
the  community.  He  was  a well-be- 
haved colored  man.  But  just  listen 
how  they  informed  the  public  about 
their  shop  : ‘ ‘ This  combination — De 

Justo  & Johnston — of  tonsorial  tal- 
ent secures  to  the  citizens  of  Con- 
cord and  its  vicinity,  advantages 
never  before  enjoyed,  including  the 
use  of  the  French  and  Italian  sys- 
tems of  hair  cutting  and  Shampooing. 
Ladies’  hair  shampooed  at  their  res- 
idences in  a style  unequaled,  save  by 
that  of  the  best  German  artists, 
whose  methods  we  employ.”  Forty- 
five  years  ago  women  did  not  visit 
barbershops,  and  to  get  shampooing 
according  to  the  latest  German  meth- 
ods they  were  compelled  to  have 
their  hair  at  home — it  could  not  be 
taken  to  the  shops,  because  of  the 
custom. 


Just  One  Marriage  Announced. 

On  Aug.  30th,  1877,  by  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Rothrock,  who  years  before  with 
just  fifty  cents  in  his  pocket  footed 
the  entire  distance  to  Gettysburg 
(Pa.)  College,  where  he  was  educa- 
ted, Mr.  James  Owens  and  Miss 
Ellen  M.,  daughter  of  the  late  Jacob 
Isenhour,  were  united  in  marriage. 

Another  Big  Concern. 

Was  that  of  the  Phifer  Brothers, 
who  asserted  that  they  had  a “one 
price”  store.  In  the  local  columns 
of  the  paper  the  return  of  Mr.  Rob- 
ert F.  Phifer  fronf  Northern  markets 
was  announced.  And  just  think  un- 
der the  picture  of  a staving  big 
plough,  this  announcement  is  made: 
“Points,  12%  cents  each,  at  Fitz- 
gerald’s.” Among  the  lawyers,  whose 
professional  cards  appeared  were 
Will  M.  Smith,  Paul  B.  Means  and 
the  firm  of  Shipp,  Bailey  & Everitt. 
E.  P.  D'ayis  offered  his  services  in 
fixing  watches  and  clocks. 

Here  is  a Novelty. 

How  many  people  now  residing  in 
Concord  ever  saw  a real  live,  honest- 
to-goodness,  licensed  Saloon?  Two- 
thirds  of  the  people,  old  and  young, 
now  living  in  Concord  never  saw  a 
licensed  bar-room.  Yet  in  1877  and 
afterwards  for  quite  a period  this 
town  had  more  bar-rooms  in  propor- 
tion to  its  citizenship  than  any  town 
in  the  State  except  perhaps  the  little 
town  of  Stanly  Creek  in  Gaston 
county. 

It  seemed  nothing  in  those  days  to 
be  known  as  a dealer  in  strong  drinks 
— while  today  it  is  a disgrace  and 
ought  to  be.  A real,  fine  American, 
decent  citizen  will  not  have  any  con- 
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nection  with  the  sale  of  intoxicants. 
All  this  has  come  about  in  a very 
short  period.  It  is  a specie  of  evo- 
lution, but  after  all  it  is  just  simply 
an  education.  Whiskey  has  been  out- 
lawed from  a decent  standing  in  so- 
ciety, yet  in  1877  there  was  a bar  on 
nearly  ever  corner  in  Concord  and 
sometimes  between  corners.  One 
owner  of  a saloon  took  the  public 
in  his  confidence  in  these  words : 
“We  propose  to  sell  the  Very  Best 
Article  made;  trial  is  the  true  test 
of  merit,  call  and  see  us,  and  we 
will  prove  what  we  say.  ’ ’ Another 
one  advertised  as  “The  New  Idea” 
Saloon,  with  lunch  and  refreshment 
room  attachment.  Another  one  of 
these  establishments  advertised  itself 
under  the  head:  “Reform  Headquar- 
ters, ” handling  only  lager  beer,  eith- 
er on  draught  or  bottled.  That  was 
a heroic  and  circuitous  effort  to  bring 
to  the  business  a respectability. 

Some  Local  Items. 

Eggs  are  very  scarce  * Flour  keeps 
coming  into  market  freely  * We 
thank  H.  J.  Neisler  for  some  Boger 
apples  * Bill  Lemons  cursed  Col. 
Slough  the  other  day,  for  which  May- 
or Brown  fined  him  two  dollars.  * 
The  magistrates  were  in  session  on 
fhe  3rd  inst.,  to  decide  the  County 
Court  matter — did  not  organize  which 
we  judge  was  wise  * The  metal  for 
the  front  of  Morrison ’s  new  drug 
store  has  arrived,  when  it  is  put  up, 
it  will  be  the  handsomest  front  in 
town  * Dr.  F.  M.  Henderson  was 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Register  of 
last  week,  and  “local”  the  week  be- 
fore ; for  which  we  are  very  much 
obliged  * There  was  a violent  hail 
storm  in  the  western  part  of  Cabar- 


rus last  Sunday.  Sunday  night  the 
atmosphere  became  as  cool  as  an 
iced  julip  * Mr.  V.  B.  Means,  young- 
est son  of  Glen.  W.  C.  Means,  entered 
as  a cadet  in  West  Point  Military 
Academy  on  the  28th,  in  a class  of 
60  he  stood,  on  examination,  number 
one  * We  learned  that  Rowan  Coun- 
ty will  soon  want  to  adopt  the  Stock 
Law,  as  the  fences  are  getting  so  low 
that  milch  cows  ramble  about  in 
corn  fields  at  their  leisure,  and  shoot- 
ing the  depredators  has  become  quite 
common.  * Mr.  S.  W.  Winecoff  says 
that  Miss  Maggie  Winecoff:,  of  Row- 
an county  has  a scrap  quilt,  that 
contains  9,299  pieces.  We  call  Joe 
Caldwell ’s  attention  t;o  this  quilt, 
and  again  recommend  his  ' attention 
to  mathematics  * The  Odell  Manu- 
facturing Company  will  have  com- 
pleted in  a few  days  their  large  and 
commodious  gin  house,  20x60,  three 
floors  * Last  Sunday  night  Mr.  J. 
Harris,  the  jovial  postmaster  at  Mill 
Grove,  was  driving  home  in  a hack 
drawn  by  two  horses,  in  company  wi  th 
E.  E.  Harris  and  John  Y.  Morrison 
of  this  town.  When  three  miles  from 
town,  near  the  Grier  place,  the  night 
being  very  dark,  the  hack  ran  on 
a high  rock  and  oveturned,  spilling 
out  the  three  friends;  no  injury  was 
inflicted  on  horses  or  wagon,  but. 
Evvy  Harris  was  carrying  a glass 
fruit  jar  which  broke  and  cut  his 
finger  to  the  bone;  John  Morrison 
was  carring  a glass  jar  but  saved  it 
from  smashing. 

The  pastors  of  the  leading  church- 
es, as  they  appeared  in  1877,  were 
Rev.  L.  McKinnon,  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian; Rev.  L.  A.  Bikle,  D.D.,  of  the 
Lutheran ; and  Rev.  H.  P.  Cole,  of 
the  Methodist. 
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One  outstanding  and  most  notable 
feature  of  the  old  Register  was  the 
conspicuous  absence  of  any  scandal; 
the  only  thing  approaching  the  shady 
was  a supposed  long  lost  husband 
returning  to  find  his  wife  remarried, 
and  suits  for  the  annulment  of  the 
marriage  was  begun.  The  Register 
did  not  discover  this,  for  it  accused 
Joe  Caldwell  (the  item  originated  in 
the  Charlotte  Observer)  of  “contem- 
plating a raid  on  lightening  rod 


agents  or  divorce  lawyers.’ ’ There 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a 
rivalry  at  that  time  in  the  respect- 
ive reputations  of  Mecklenburg  and 
and  Cabarrus  County.  Editor  Wood- 
house  closed  his  article  by  declaring 
that  no  such  a case  was  going  on  in 
Cabarrus  but  if  Mr.  Caldwell  would 
call  at  the  Register  office  “we  can 
give  to  him  of  this  interesting  inci- 
dent, a tale  unfold.” 


SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION 

To  the  editor:  Dr.  Steinmetz,  as  printed  in  your  issue  of  the  6th, 
holds  that  science  and  religion  are  unrelated.  There  has  been  some  no- 
tion that  science  disproves  some  of  the  great  tenets  of  our  Christian  relig- 
gion.  That  notion  is  largely  based  on  certain  views  held  by  some  scientists 
— not  on  science  itself. 

Science,  says  Dr.  Steinmetz,  is  the  ‘‘logic  of  facts,”  and  these  parti- 
cular views  I refer  to  are!  in  conflict  with  some  known  facts. 

For  instance,  as  to  the  evolution  of  man  from  soma  other  form  of  ani- 
mal life:  the  fact  is  that  there  has  never  been  to  'human  knowldege  any 
passing  from  one  form  of  animal  life  to  another;  so  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion is  not  sustained  by  the  facts. 

There  is  another  circumstance  to  be  mentioned:  While  the  mental 
power  of  man  cannot  conceive  of  infinity  either  of  time  or  space,  yet  it 
can  assert  to  the  proposition  that  prior  to  the  beginning  there  was  noth- 
ing; and  ‘‘in  the  Beginning”  the  Creator  created  something  which  even- 
tually became  the  firmament  and  our  world. 

This  Creator  is  the  Being  whom  our  religion  teaches  us  to  worship. 

Now,  there  are  certain  scientists  who  disregard  the  circumstance  of 
the  creation  which  must  be  a fact,  and  which  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  any  ‘‘logic  of  facts.”  Science  itself  does  not  ignore  the 
fact. — S.  A.  Ashe  in  News  & Observer. 


to  THE  UPLIFT 

A MISTAKE  WAS  MADE. 

By  R.  R.  CLARK. 


In  the  recent  referendum  the  ele- 
ctorate disapproved,  quite  heartily  it 
would  appear,  the  constitutional  a- 
mendment  increasing  the  pay  of  leg- 
islators from  $4  to  $10  per  diem 
for  the  constitutional  biennial  ses- 
sion of  sixty  days.  The  result  was 
expected.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
present  the  proposition  on  its  merits. 
The  amendment  was  not  mentioned 
until  near  the  end  of  the  campaign 
and  then  little  was  said  about  it. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  North  Caro- 
lina sovereigns  to  walk  up  to  the 
ballot  box,  of  their  own  free  will 
and  accord,  and  voluntarily  vote  to 
boost  the  salary  of  public  servants 
two  and  a half  times.  So  long  as 
men  can  be  found  willing  to  go  to 
the  Legislature  for  less  than  actual 
expenses  during  the  60-day  session, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  time  and  ex- 
pense of  a campaign,  the  average 
North  Carolina  voter  is  content  to 
have  it  that  way;  doubtless  feeling 
that  a shrewd  bargain  has  been 
driven,  that  money  has  been  saved, 
if  legislators  can  be  secured  for  less 
than  expense  money. 

But  any  intelligent  observer,  any 
successful  business  man,  knows  that 
cheap  labor  is  sometimes  the  most 
expensive  labor.  Good  judgment, 
doesn’t  employ  cheap  and  unskilled 
labor  for  an  important  job;  a job 
that  requires,  if  it  is  to  be  well  done, 
a high  order  of  intelligence,  well 
balanced  judgment  and  a knowledge 
of  the  history  of  similar  work.  Legis- 
lating for  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina is  a most  important  job,  one  re- 
quiring intelligence,  sound  judgment 


and  a vision  of  the  future  as  well 
as  a knowledge  of  the  past.  And.  yet 
the  sovereigns  are  more  than  often 
willing  to  risk  that  job  with  men 
who  have  never  demonstrated  a capa- 
city to  manage  any  sort  of  private 
business,  men  they  would  not  trust 
to  run  a Cross  Roads  store  or  man- 
age a two-horse  farm. 

There  is  a ridiculous  idea  abroad 
in  the  land  that  inasmuch  as  there 
are  usually  many  aspirants  for  pub- 
lic honors  t,hat  it  is  all  right  to  let 
the  public  servant  work  for  nothing 
and  board  himself  if  he  will ; that  the 
people  are  “saving  money”  by  that 
process.  Some  services  are  too  dear 
when  given  free;  the  people  are  not 
“saving  money”  by  requiring  legis- 
lators to  work  for  less  than  board 
and  keep.  They  are  cheapening  the 
service.  They  are  discouraging 
men  worth  while  from  entering  and 
encouraging  the  unfit,  those  who  will 
not  scruple  to  find  ways  and  means 
to  imcrease  their  per  diem.  Tihe 
cheapening  process  is  an  invitation 
to  the  unscrupulous  and  the  dishon- 
est to  take  charge. 

It  is  not  meant  that  the  pay  of 
legislators  should  be  made  enough  to 
encourage  men  to  serve  simply  for 
the  money  they  can  get  out  of  it. 
That  is  one  extreme  and  requiring 
services  at  less  than  the  actual  ex- 
pense is  the  other.  If  legislators  re- 
ceived no  pay  at  all  there  would 
still  be  some  good  and  true  men  who 
would  serve  for  patriotic  reasons — 
for.  the  public  good.  But  that  kind 
would  be  very  much  in  the  minority. 
Any  one  who  takes  an  intelligent  sur- 
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vey  of  our  legislative  timber  will  find 
the  majority  of  the  material  compo- 
sed of  those  who  are  flattered  by 
the  honor  and  those  who  are  “on 
the  make.”  The  former,  as  a gen- 
eral proposition,  are  not  worth  while, 
for  the  fact  that  they  are  flattered 
by  the  honor  is  evidence  that  they 
are  not  of  great  capacity  and  may 
be  led  into  error,  no  matter  how 
honest  they  may  be  personally.  The 
term  “on  the  make,”  as  applied  to 
others,  is  not  used  in  what  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  an  offensive  sense. 
Those  in  that  category  seek  legisla- 
tive honors  for  the  prominence  and 
"the  opportunity  it  offers  of  appear- 
ing before  the  public,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  make  an  impression 
that  will  lead  to  higher  honors  and 
financial  betterments.  They  are  “on 
the  make7’  and  sometimes  the  desire 
for  gain  is  so  great  that  they 
are  not  so  particular  as  to  the  means. 
It  doesn ’t  mean  vulgar  bribery  as 
that  is  commonly  understood,  but  it 
does  mean  “I ’ll  help  you  if  you’ll 
help  me,”  and  the  personal  concern 
takes  precedence  always  over  the 
public  welfare.  A prominent  class  of 
legislators  “on  the  make”  are  those 
who  go  to  the  Legislature  to  repre- 
sent certain  interests;  attorneys  who 
are  on  the  lookout  for  the  interests 
of  clients  and  who  would  not  con- 
sider legislative  service  but  for  the 
desire  to  secure  the  enactment  or 
prevent  the  enactment  of  certain 
legislation  which  would  be  helpful  or 
hurtful  to  certain  interests  as  the 
■case  may  be.  These  make  up  a pro- 
minent and  influential  group  in  every 
Legislature.  They  can  afford  to  work 
for  nothing  and  pay  their  way,  so 
far  as  the  public  pay  roll  is  concern- 
ed; they  could  afford  to  pay  for  the 
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privilege  of  going  to  the  Legislature; 
but  the  people  would  pay  the  bill  in 
the  end.  Paying  legislators  $10  per 
day  will  not  eliminate  entirely  those 
who  seek  the  service  for  personal 
gain  in  one  form  or  another;  but  I 
contend  that  it  will  insure  a better 
and  safer  class  of  men  on  the  whole. 
Men  of  affairs,  men  who  have  busi- 
ness of  their  own,  do  not  as  a rule 
feel  disposed  to  make  the  sacrifice 
of  time  and  money  required  in  the 
campaign  and  then  stay  60  days  in 
Raleigh  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
their  keep  while  there,  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  men  in  North  Carolina 
who  would  make  capital  legislators, 
who  would,  render  intelligent  and 
capable  service  with  an  eye  single 
only  to  the  public  welfare,  who  can- 
not afford  the  financial  sacrifice.  The 
pay  was  small  enough  in  pre-war 
times.  At  present  it  is  entirely  in- 
adequate. Ten  dollars  a.  day  is  only 
$300  per  month  for  two  months,  less 
than  half  the  pay  a member  of  Con- 
gress gets  for  each  month  of  the 
two  years  term,  and  the  member  of 
Congress  is  not  overpaid,  consider- 
ing the  cost  of  campaigns  and  the 
cost  of  living  in  Washington.  Surely 
a State  legislator,  if  he  is  worth  while 
at  all,  is  worth  less  than  half  the  pay 
for  two  months  that  a national  legis- 
lator receives  monthly  for  two  years. 
The  $300  per  month  wouldn’t  leave 
a surplus  of  consequence  after  de- 
ducting the  cost  of  living  in  Raleigh 
and  the  time  and  cost  required  in  the 
pre-election  campaign.  A legislator 
who  respects  himself  doesn’t  want  to 
live  at  the  cheapest  places  and  the 
people  who  have  proper  respect  for 
their  legislators  don’t  want  them  to 
live  at  the  cheapest  places. 

The  people  who,  without  giving 
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thought,  voted  so  unanimously  a- 
gainst  the  increase  in  per  diem  un- 
wittingly voted  to  turn  ovdr  !the 
legislative  affairs  ot  the  State  to  the 
very  class  they  most  oppose — the 
wealthy  and  the  professional  politi- 
cians who  go  to  the  Legislature 
solely  for  selfish  reasons.  There  are 
men  of  wealth  who  would  pay  their 
way  and  make  good  legislators,  but 
they  would  naturally  consider  legis- 
lation from  the  standpoint  of  wealth. 
The  masses,  in  voting  to  hold  down 
the  cost  of  legislation,  are  depriving 
themselves  of  adequate  representa- 
tion, of  the  services  of  men  who 
would  consider  legislation  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  masses.  As  the 
burden  of  legislative  service  becomes 
heavier,  as  it  will  as  time  passes, 
more  and  more  of  the  real  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  will  be  left  at 
home  because  they  can’t  afford  the 
sacrifice,  and  their  places  will  be  tak- 
en by  men  who  have  axes  to  grind. 
These  will  seek  devious  ways  to  in- 


crease their  pay  indirectly  and  wall 
justify  their  conduct  on  the  ground 
that  they  have  to  live;  and  presently 
we  may  have  scandals,  from  which 
our  State  has  been  comparatively 
free. 

Some  of  the  economists  wrote  the 
papers  that  they  favored  an  increase 
to  $6,  but  opposed  the  amendment  on 
the  ground  that  $10  is  too  much. 
The  amendment  failed  because  no 
appeal  was  made  to  the  common  sense 
and  sound  judgment  of  the  masses 
on  the  merits  of  the  proposition. 
The  leaders  in  public  affairs  were 
afjlaid,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it 
might  be  unpopular,  or  considered  it 
good  politics  to  oppose  it;  and  the 
leaders  are  responsible  for  not  ad- 
vising the  people  as  to  their  inter- 
ests. The  people  are  not  anxious  to 
pay  more  for  public  service;  but 
they  would  pay  more  if  they  were 
shown  that  it  was  to  their  inter- 
ests, as  it  is  in  this  case,  to  pay 
more. 


“Last  week’s  UPLIFT,  the  unique  and  splendid  weekly  journal  edit- 
ed by  Mr.  J.  P.  Cook  and  published  by  the  Stonewall  Jackson  training 
and  industrial  school  at  Concord,  adorned  a full  page  with  a picture  of 
State  Senator  L.  R.  Varser  of  Lumberton  and  carried  a 2-page  appre- 
ciative article  about  this  well-known  Robesonian.  ’ ’-—Lumberton  Robeson- 
ian. 


LITTLE  GIRL  GIVES  HER  ALL. 

By  Mrs.  A1  Fairbrother. 


And  verily  ‘‘a  little  child  shall 
lead  them.” 

These  words  of  the  prophet  were 
brought  home  to  Red  Cross  workers 
in  Greensboro  yesterday  when  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  the  first 
response  to  the  annual  roll  call  for 


contributions  to  the  suffering  mill- 
ions across  the  seas  came  from  a little 
ten-year-old  girl  who  offered  all  she 
possessed  on  the  altar  of  this  great 
service  to  humanity,  the  Red  Cross 
being  to  her  the  embodiment  of  the 
love  and  sympathy,  protection  andL 
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•comfort  which,  in  her  childish  phi- 
losophy, the  happy  and  prosperous 
owed  to  the  helpless  and  afflicted, 
her  limited  vision  failing  to  discern 
such  barriers  as  international  rela- 
tions, politics  or  diplomacy.  When 
they  were  told  that  this  gift,  repre- 
senting her  savings  for  six  years, 
was  entirely  voluntary,  coming 
without  solicitation  or  suggestion 
from  any  one,  those  who  had  stood 
loyally  by  the  organization,  in  time 
of  peace  as  in  time  of  war,  felt  that 
their  labors  had  not  been  in  vain. 

The  heroine  of  this  little  story — 
and  a little  girl  who  is  willing  give 
up  the  entire  contents  of  her  savings 
bank  amounting  to  over  $50  to  help 
little  girls  and  boys  less  fortunate 
than  herself — little  boys  and  girls  in 
a far  off  land  whom  she  will  never 
see  or  hear  from — is  aherione,  is  a 
Greensboro  girl,  the  eldest  child 
and  only  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  G.  Tennille.  Although  Mr. 
Tennille  is  in  business  in  Winston- 
Salem  he  has  kept  his  family  in  this 
city.  This  gives  Greensboro  undis- 
puted claim  to  little  Hallie,  in  every 
way  and  unusual  child,  known  and 
loved  by  a wide  circle  of  friends 
who  have  been  attracted  to  her. 

When  questioned  as  to  what  caus- 
ed her  to  proffer  the  gift  Hallie  ex- 
plained that  she  saw  in  some  of  the 
moving  pictures  recently  ahown  at 
the  Greensboro,  theaters  scenes 
■depicting  the  terrible  distress  of  the 
homeless  and  starving  people  of  war 
swept  Europe.  The  pictures  also 
showed  the  Red  Cross  workers  sacri- 
ficing their  own  health  and  comfort 
to  help  them  bear  their  suffering. 
When  she  remembered  her  own 
happy  home  and  indulgent  parents; 
when  she  throught  how  many  friends 
she  had  and  all  the  things  they  had 


done  for  her  when  she  was  sick  and 
could  not  engage  in  such  plays  as 
children  love,  when  she  thought  of 
all  the  comforts  and  pleasures  that 
had  come  into  her  life  and  compared 
her  own  happy  lot  with  the  fate  of 
those  she  saw  on  the  screen,  her 
heart  was  so  touched  that  when  she 
came  home  she  asked  permissson  of 
her  mother  to  give  all  the  money  she 
had  to  the  Red  Cross  and  let  the 
workers  in  that  organization  do  what 
she  longed  to  do  herself  and  hoped 
she  would  be  able  to  do  sometime 
when  she  became  a grown  up  woman. 

While  the  voluntary  gift  of  $50 
from  a child  to  such  a cause  is  worthy 
in  itself  of  special  mention,  to  those 
who  know  little  Hallie  it  will  be  a 
stimulus  to  renewed  effort  in  the  path 
of  duty,  and  should  act  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  other  children  to  deny  them- 
selves some  selfish  pleasure  to  help 
the  unfortunate  who  are  stretching 
their  feeble  hands  toward  our  own 
great  prosperous  America  as  the 
only  friend  they  can  look  to  in  this 
time  of  their  dire  necessity.  And 
not  only  should  it  be  an  inspiration 
to  the  children  to  offer  their  nickels 
and  dimes,  but  to  men  and  women 
to  send  their  dollars  to  this  great 
field  for  the  very  best  service  to  hu- 
manity. 

In  all  the  activities  of  Armistice 
d.ay  there  was  in  Greensboro  no  fin- 
er bit  of  sentiment  than  expressed 
by  little  Hallie  Tennille  in  a langu- 
age understood  by  people  of  all 
tongues  and  in  all  lands — the  langu- 
age of  the  heart  translated  into 
deeds. 


The  hoys  would  stay  down  on  the 
farm  if  prices  wouldn’t. — Associat- 
ed Editors. 
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“MOTHER  OF  WOMAN  S CLUB” 


“She  is  the  mother  of  the  Woman’s 
Club  in  Raleigh,”  said  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Bost,  president  of  the  Womans  Club, 
in  presenting  Mrs.  E.  E.  Moffitt  to 
the  club  at  a recent  Get-Together 


Mrs.  E.  E.  Moffitt 


anniversary  of  the  Woman’s  Club. 

“It  is  a great  honor  to  be  so  greet- 
ed upon  my  return  home,”  said  Mrs. 
Moffit,  who  proceeded  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  birth  and  early  days  of 
the  Woman’s  Club.  It  now  has 
over  300  members  and  is  the  most 
vital  civic  organization  in  Raleigh. 
Like  the  story  of  all  such  organiz- 
ations, its  begirings  were  email. 

Mrs.  Moffitt  had  gone  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  attend  a meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  and  there  had  her 
already  deep  interest  in  civics 
heightened.  She  came  back  ta  her 
home  in  Raleigh,  for  she  then  lived 


in  this  city,  and  sought  to  find  a way 
for  the  organized  power  of  the  wo- 
men of  Raleigh  now  developed  in  the 
Woman  s Club. 

“Raleigh  had  fine  social  and  book 
and  religious  clubs,”  said  Mrs.  Mof- 
fitt, “but  no  civic  club,  no  clearing 
house  for  women’s  efforts  for  public 
betterment.  I talked  of  it  to  all  the 
public-spirited  women  I met,  and 
the  result  was  that  I requested  the 
president  and  the  officers  of  all  the 
various  women  clubs  to  meet  in  my 
parlors  to  discuss  the  organization 
of  what  has  become  the  Woman’s 
Club.  There  was  interest  and  it 
made  itself  felt  in  organization.  I 
did  not  wish  any  honor  or  office  for 
myself.  We  looked  for  a president 
who  had  had  experience  and  who 
was  well  qualified  to  head  the  move- 
ment. We  found  her  in  Miss  Fannie 


Miss  Fannie  E.  S.  Heck 
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Heck,  who  accepted  the  presidency 
and  the  club  starting  oh  under  such 
igood  auspices  has  grown  to  be  a real 
institution  for  Raleigh.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  I long  so  often  to  be 
in  Raleigh  again  is  because  of  my 
deep  interest  in  the  Woman’s  Club.” 

Mrs.  Moffitt  was  not  only  the 
“Mother  of  the  Club,”  but  she  is  also 
the  mother  of  the  club  auxiliary. 
Hardly  had  it  been  organized  and 
started  upon  its  work  before  Mrs. 
Moffitt  suggested  that  it  ought  to 
have  a home.  With  other  public 
spirited  citizens  of  Raleigh  the  plan 
was  worked  out.  The  money  was 
raised  without  any  drive,  and  the 
women  who  planned  the  building 
showed  large  wisdom  and  practical 
good  judgment. 


Mrs.  Moffitt  is  a daughter  of  th& 
late  Governor  Jonathan  Worth  and 
now  makes  her  home  in  Richmonds 
Va.,  with  her  son,  Mr.  Herbert  W. 
Jackson.  She  has  always  been  a 
leader  for  public  improvements  and 
the  preservation  of  history  and  the 
erection  of  memorials  in  honor  of 
distinguished  men.  Since  her  resi- 
dence in  Virginia  she  has  organized 
the  Maury  Memorial  Association 
and  shortly  there  will  be  erected 
by  that  association  a besutiful 
statue  of  Matthew  F.  Maury. 

Mrs.  Moffitt,  who  has  spent  part 
of  the  summer  in  Raleigh  as  the 
guest  of  her  niece,  Mrs.  Josephus- 
Daniels,  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in 
Wilmington  last  week. 


“It  is  comforting  to  the  soul  of  man  to  realize  that  in  the  midst  of 
this  tumult  that  guiding  star  which  God  himself  set  with  His  own  hand 
in  the  firmament  of  fate,  still  gleams  in  Washington.  Time  will  vindi- 
cate your  memory  and  your  fame,  like  truth,  will  he  eternal.” — Gov. 
Trinkle  of  Virginia  to  Woodrow  Wilson. 


SPEAKS  FOR  CABARRUS. 

THE  UPLIFT  has  come  into  possession  of  a copy  of  the  speech  that  Major 
W.  A.  Foil  delivered  on  the  occasion  of Cabarrus  Day”  at  the  Made-In-Car  o- 
linas  Exposition,  in  Charlotte,  and,  on 1 account  of  the  worthy  type  of  boosting 
and  the  choice  historical  citations  with  which  it  teems,  it  makes  fine  copy  for 
these  colums. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

Cabarrus  County  feels  very  grate- 
ful to  you  for  the  kind  word  of  greet- 
ing extended  us  here  today.  Great- 
er Charlotte  has  given  Cabarrus  such 
a cordial  welcome  today,  that  I am 
afraid  you  are  going  to  be  like  the 
man  whose  wife  ran  away  with  the 
Chauffer.  For  a long  time  after  she 
ran  away,  every  time  he  heard  an  au- 
tomobile, he  became  very  nervous. 


Finally  one  day  a friend  asked  him 
why  it  was  he  became  so  nervous  at 
the  sound  of  every  automobile.  He 
said  that  he  was  so  afraid  that  she- 
was  coming  back. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I feel  justly  proud 
here  today  for  several  reasons. 
First,  I am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I 
selected  Cabarrus  County  as  a place 
to  be  born.  I am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  Cajbarrus  County  is  the  best 
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•County  in  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. I am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
North  Carolina  is  the  best  State  in 
the  United  States,  with  South  Caro- 
lina second.  I am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  is  the  grand- 
est, the  most  God  fearing  and  liberty 
loving  Country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  a great 
City  and  you  have  a City  of  which 
you  can  justly  feel  proud.  I am  re- 
minded of  a story  told  on  one  of 
jTour  citizens  who  was  badly  deaf, 
but  who  took  advantage  of  every 
occasion  to  boost  Charlotte.  One 
■day  he  visited  a friend  in  anoth- 
er town  and  he  met  his  old  School 
Teacher  on  the  street.  She  recog- 
nized him  and  went  up  and  shook 
Lands  with  him.  She  says,  “I  don’t 
believe  you  know  me”  “Eh!”  “I 
•don ’t  believe  you  know  me.  ” “ Char- 
lotte, Charlotte,  the  best  Town  in 
the  State,  the  best  Town  in  North 
Carolina.”  She  says,  “you  remem- 
ber when  you  used  to  go  to  school 
to  me  and  I would  take  you  across 
my  knee  and  spank  you  almost  every 
day.”  He  said  “eh!”  “You  remem- 
ber when  you  used  to  go  to  school  to 
me,  I would  take  you  across  my  knee 
and  spank  you  almost  every  day.” 
“Oh,  yes,  yes.  It  has  grown  won- 
derfully since  then,  you  would  hardly 
know  it  now.  ’ ’ 

And  Mr.  Chairman,  boosting  is  the 
spirit  that  I love  to  see  alive  in  any 
town  or  community.  You  show  me 
a man  that  knocks  his  town  and  I 
will  show  you  a man  that  has  no 
standing  in  his  town.  You  show  me 
u,  man  that  speaks  slightly  of  his 
immediate  family  and  holds  his  neigh- 
bor’s family  in  higher  regards,  and 
I will  show  you  a man  that  is  not 


worthy  of  a family.  Werei  I'  to 
come  to  you  today  and  unroll  a dark 
picture  of  Cabarrus  County  and  de- 
clare from  this  platform  that  the 
other  Counties  in  North  Carolina  are 
better  than  she,  I would  not  be 
worthy  of  being  called  a son  and 
citizen  of  this  grand  old  County  and 
would  bury  my  face  in  everlasting 
shame.  So  my  friends,  I am  going 
to  try  to  show  you  Cabarrus  County 
from  under  the  microscope. 

Cabarrus  County  was  formed  from 
historic  Mecklenburg  in  1792.  It  was 
named  after  Stephen  Cabarrus.  Soon 
after  her  formation  as  a County,  her 
citizenship  became  anxious  for  a cap- 
ital and  a name  for  that  capital. 
Two  factions  arose.  One  faction 
wanted  to  build  just  North  of  the 
present  capitol  and  the  other  want- 
ed to  build  to  the  South  of  it.  For 
a long  time  they  were  unable  to  a- 
greee.  Finally  they  did  agree,  and 
they  called  it  Concord.  Since  that 
time,  Concord  and  Cabarrus  County 
have  grown  and  developed  wonder- 
fully, not  spasmodically  but  along 
substantial  lines.  Today,  she  can 
proudly  boast  that  she  has  as  sub- 
tantial  a citizenship  as  any  County 
in  North  or  South  Carolina.  Today, 
Cabarrus  County  has  a population  of 
35,000,  and  Concord  has  a population 
of  about  15,000.  We  have  a county 
tax  value  of  $40,000,000  and  a county 
tax  rate  of  85  cents  per  hundred 
dollars.  Concord  has  a tax  value 
of  $12,000,000,  and  a tax  rate  of  $1.00 
per  hundred  dollars.  About  40  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  Cabarrus 
County  are  farmers.  We  have  very 
few  owners  of  large  farm  estates 
and  the  percentage  of  our  population 
who  are  tennants,  is  very  low.  Our 
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farmers  as  a rule  own  their  own 
land  and  live  on  it.  Within  the  last 
ten  years,  Cabarrus  County  farmers 
have  made  rapid  strides  in  farming. 
Our  farmers  have  awakened  to  the 
realization  that  for  years  the  specu- 
lator had  preyed  upon  them  as  the 
eagle  preys  upon  its  captive;  there- 
by forcing  them  into  the  deep  mire 
of  financial  embarrasement  and  ruin, 
driving  the  young  manhood  and 
the  young  womanhood  from  the  farm 
into  the  crowded  cities  in  search  of 
work.  But  my  friends,  those  condi- 
tions no  longer  exist  in  old  Cabarrus. 
These  conditions  were  largely  due  to 
ignorance.  It  has  not  been  many 
years  since  the  farmer  thought  if 
his  son  was  going  t,o  farm,  he  did 
not  need  any  education.  If  he  could 
spell  baker  and  shady  and  holy  and 
bony,  he  had  mastered  the  blue  back 
speller  and  was  ready  for  his  diplo- 
ma. But  thank  God,  those  days  have 
gone  never  to  return.  The  old  log 
school  house  with  its  slab  seats  has 
given  way  for  one  or  more  modern 
structure  and  more  modern  advan- 
tages. Today,  these  schools  are  be- 
ing consolidated  and  centralized  and 
the  bus  system,  as  a means  of  trans- 
portation, is  being  used.  The  day 
is  here  when  the  child  of  the  rural 
district  is  going  to  be  given  a school 
system  equal  to  the  child  of  our  city. 
In  addition  to  this  Cabarrus  County 
has  a Farm  Demonstrator  who  is  do-- 
ing  a great  work.  Instead  of  plant- 
ing when  the  moon  is  right,  as  they 
did  years  ago,  he  teaches  them  how 
to  prepare  the  soil,  the  class  of  seed 
to  use,  and  the  grade  of  commercial 
fertilizer.  He  teaches  them  the  care 
of  stock,  the  breeding  of  good  hogs, 
the  advantages  of  thorough  bred 


cattle,  etc. 

For  the  home  in  the  rural  dis- 
trict, Cabarrus  County  has  a Home 
Demonstrator  that  has  no  superior 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  In 
her  work  she  has  ten  girl  clubs  for 
the  purpose  of  /teaching  domestic 
science.  She  has  nine  women  clubs 
and  six  community  clubs.  These 
community  clubs  do  a great  civic- 
work.  They  stand  for  better  homes,, 
better  schools,  better  churches,  and 
better  government.  So  you  see  my 
friends,  from  this  brief  sketch  the 
farming  interests  of  Cabarrus  County 
is  not  on  the  decline,  but  is  going 
forward  and  keeping  abreast  with  the 
pace  of  the  County. 

Cabarrus  County  has  so  many 
things  that  are  worthy  of  note,  that 
it  would  take  me  the  entire  evening" 
to  mention  half  of  them.  But  there 
is  one  great  asset  that  Cabarrus  has 
that  I wish  to  mention,  and  that  is 
the  Jackson  Training  School,  that 
great  Institution  for  the  reclaiming 
of  humanity.  J.  P.  Cook,  born  in 
Cabarrus  County,  rocked  in  the  cradle 
of  wisdom,  a graduate  of  the  great 
University  of  experience,  is  the- 
founder  of  that  great  and  grand  In- 
stitution. My  friends,  this  is  an  In- 
stitution which  any  State  can  point 
with  the  finger  of  pride.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  be  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  Superintendent  of  this 
Institution,  and  I declare  to  you  that 
it  is  well  worthy  of  the  support  of 
every  tiax  payer  in  North  Carolina. 
The  greater  percentage  of  the  boys 
sent  to  this  school  are  not  criminals,, 
but  the  boys  who  have  been  neglect- 
ed. They  are  boiys  Who  have  not  had 
the  moral  influence  and  the  moral 
training  in  the  homes  from  which. 
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they  came.  Some  of  the  brightest 
minds  and  most  talented  boys,  I have 
ever  seen,  are  pupils  of  this  school. 
J.  P.  Cook  was  not  a dreamer  when 
he  arose  one  morning  with  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Jackson  Training  School 
indelibly  stamped  upon  his  vision. 
He  has  built  for  himself  a monument 
that  will  stand  throug|h  the  ages  and 
whose  height  can  only  be  measured 
by  the  great  compass  of  reclaimed 
humanity. 

And  I want  to  say  here,  while 
North  Carolina  has  her  Mrs.  Edith 
Vanderbilt,  Virginia  her  Lac^y  Astor, 
and  Illinois  her  Jean  Addam,  Cabar- 
rus County  has  a woman  in  whose 
breast  beats  one  of  the  truest  and 
noblest  hearts  that  ever  breathed 
American  atmosphere.  I refer  to 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Cannon.  While  fortune, 
in  all  of  its  glittering  array,  has 
smiled  upon  her,  yet  she  has  always 
lived  a modest  christiain  life.  This 
good  woman  was  born  and  reared  in 
Cabarrus  County  and  lives  in  Con- 
cord. When  the  need  of  the  com- 
munity or  the  Church  presents  it- 
self, she  is  never  found  wanting. 
-Some  weeks  ago  when  the  Adminis- 
tration Building  of  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School  was  burned,  she  was  one 
among  the  first  to  appear  on  the 
scene  after  the  conflagration.  A few 
days  ago,  she  gave  to  this  Institution 
for  the  re-building  of  this  building 
the  largest  sum  of  money  ever  given 
by  any  individual  from  Cabarrus^ 
County;  and  I want  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  to  publicly 
congratulate  her. 

Cabarrus  County  has  a historic 
point  of  interest,  whidli  history  has 
given  little  prominence.  I think  I 
would  be  untrue  to  this  occasion,  if 


I did  notj  mention  the  Cabarrus 
Black  Boys. 

The  trouble  between  Governor  Try- 
on,  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  Regu- 
lators reached  its  climax  in  Alamance 
County  in  1771.  Here  the  brave  de- 
fenders of  liberty,  who  were  chafing 
under  the  tyranny  of  their  Governor, 
assembled  themselves  together  in 
armed,  resistance,  and  demanded  that, 
their  rights,  be  righted.  Governor 
Tryon  determining  to  quell  this  for- 
midable spirit  of  liberty  at  one  fell 
stroke,  ordered  his  forces  to  Ala- 
mance in  order  that  he  might  coerce 
these  Regulators  into  submission  to 
this  authority.  To  supply  these  forces 
witfy  munition  of  war,  Governor  Try- 
on  procured  from  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  three  wagon  loads  of  gun 
powder,  flints,  blankets,  etc.,  These 
stores  were  conveyed  to  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  unmolested.  There, 
on  account  of  lack  of  loyalty  to  the 
King ’s  cause,  wagons  could  not  be 
procured  from  any  citizen  of  Meck- 
lenburg. Thereupon,  Col.  Moses  Al- 
exander, a King’s  Magistrate,  seized 
wagons  by  force  to  convey  the  muni- 
tion to  Hillsboro,  then  the  seat  of 
the  Government,  thereby  obeying  the 
behest  of  a tyrannical  Governor. 

We  quote  from  Wheeler’s,  History, 
“The  vigilance  of  the  jealous  whigs 
was)  ever  on  the  alert,  and  !in  a set- 
tlement 16  miles  northeast  of  Char- 
lotte, now  lying  in  the  County  of 
Cabarrus,  known  by  the  name  of 
Rocky  River  settlement,  and  seven 
or  eigjh't  miles  south  of  Coincord, 
there  existed  as  much  of  the  true 
spirit  of  patrotism  as  ever  existed 
in  the  same  bounds,  and  where  not 
a Tory  was  ever  born  or  ever  breath- 
ed. 
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Here  nine  patriots,  Major  Janies 
White,  William  White,  and  John 
White,  brothers,  and  William  White 
a cousin,  all  born  about  one  mile 
from  Rocky  River  Church  and  rear- 
ed near  the  banks  of  Rocky  River, 
Robert  Garuthers,  Robert  Davis, 
Benjamin  Cochran,  James  Ashmore, 
and  Joshua  Haldey,  plotted  to  de- 
stroy these  munitions  of  war.  They 
pledged  themselves  by  a most  solemn 
obligation  not  1°  disclose  anything 
relating  to  this  act.  To  prevent  de- 
tection they  disguised  themselves  by 
blackening  their  faces,  and  at  even- 
ing started  out  for  the  'accomplish- 
ment of  fjieir  purpose.  The  White 
brothers  were  afoot,  but  fortunately 
they  met  their  father  returning  from 
mill  with  two  horses,  each  bearing 
a bag  of  meal.  They  demanded  of 
their  father  the  horses  and  ordered 
him  to  dismount.  He  remonstrated 
in  vain  with  the  supposed  strangers 
for  the  privilege  of  his  horses  to 
carry  home  his  meal.  They  lifted 
the  bags  from  the  animals,  placed 
them:  on  the  side  of  the  road,  mount- 
ed and  rejoined  their  comrades. 

This  band,  wrought  up  With  pat- 
riotic fevor,  came  upon  the  wagon 
train  encamped  on  “Phifer’s  Hill,” 
three  miles  west  of  Concord  on  the 
road  leading  from  Charlotte  to|  Salis- 
bury. They  surprised  and  captured 
the  guards  and'  teamsters,  stove  in 
the  heads  of  the  kegs,  tore  the  blan- 
kets into  shredds,  collected  the  pow- 
der and  flints  and  placed  it  all  in  a 
heap.  They  made  a fuse  of  powder 
leading  some  distance  from  the  pile, 
fired  a pistol  into  the  fuse  which 
ignited  the  powder,  causing  a tre- 
mendious  explosion.  Major  White, 
who  fired  the  shot,  wfas  struck  by  a 
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stave  from  a bursting  keg  and  severly 
wounded.  ’ ’ 

My  friends,  this  same  spirit  of 
patrotism  still  lives  in  old  Cabarrus. 
When  the  assembly  call  was  made  for 
the  World  War,  Cabarrus  County 
was  among  the  first  to  respond. 
Those  boys  who  broke  away  from 
weeping  wives,  mothers  and  sweet- 
hearts, and  went  forth  to  war,  and 
marched  on  and  on  in  the  jaws  of 
death  and  the  mouth  of  hell  itself 
and  planted  Old  Glory  triumphantly 
in  the  face  of  the  Hun.  Some  of 
these  men  my  friends,  are  direct  de- 
scendants of  the  Cabarrus  Black 
Boys.  And  in  speaking  of  the  World 
War,  and  American  triumphant,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  saying  as  I have 
said  on  former  occasions,  that  while 
those  farmers  of  that  Great  Charter 
of  human  liberty,  intended  for  the 
American  people  to  have  liberty  and 
freedom  of  speech,  I do  not  be- 
lieve and  I never  will  believe  that 
they  ever  intended  that  we  should 
speak  in  disrespectful  terms  of  the 
Chief  Executive  of  our  Great  Nation. 
It  makes  my  blood  run  cold  when 
I think  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  that 
great  fountain  of  wisdom,  a man 
I believe,  created  by  God  himself  for 
the  hour.  When  I think  how  he 
steered  the  old  ship  of  oiir  Nation 
into  a victorious  harbor.  And  when 
I think  how  he  went  to  European 
Countries  and  preached  peace,  peace, 
everlasting  peace.  Then  how  he  re- 
turned to  America  and  proclaimed 
from  the  platform  peace,  peace,  ever- 
lasting peace,  until  he  fell  prostrate 
upon  a bed  of  affliction;  sacrificing 
his  very  life  upon  the  altar  of  Amer- 
ican Liberty.  And  when  I think  how 
he  lay  upon  a bed  of  affliction,  linger- 
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ing  between  life  and  life  eternal; 
Iiow  Senator  Penrose  stood  upon  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  Chamber  and 
said  “My  fellow  citizens,  it  is 
high  time  our  White  House  ceases 
to  be  a Hospital.”  My  friends, 
those  were  harsh  words.  Today,  to 
my  regret^  Senator  Penrose  rests 
beneath  the  green  sod  in  his  family 
cemetery,  and  thank  God  Woodrow 
lives  the  idol  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. My  friends,  I do  not  say  this 
because  I differ  politically  with  the 
great  Senator  or  this  administration, 
but  I condemn  any  man,  regardless 
of  his  political  affiliation,  who  will 
speak  in  disrespectful  terms  of  the 
Chief  Executive  of  our  great  Nation. 

And  now  my  friends,  while  Cabar- 
rus County  boasts  of  her  agricultural 
interest  and  her  manufacturing  in- 
terests and  her  numerous  other  in- 
terests, she  boasts  most  of  her  citi- 
zenship. And  while  we  have  never 
produced  a George  Washington  or 
an  Abraham  Lincoln,  a Thomas  Jef- 
ferson or  a Woodrow  Wilson,  and 
while  we  have  never  produced  an 
Agustus  M.  Toplady,  who  wrote 
“Rock  of  Ages,  Cleft  for  Me,”  or 
a Charles  Wesley  who  wrote  “Jesus 
Lover  of  my  Soul,”  or  a Martin 
Luther,  wTho  wrote  “A  Mighty  Fort- 
ress is  our  God ; ’ ’ and  while  we  have 
never  produced  men  of  such  renown, 


we  are  just  as  proud  of  our  Cannon^, 
our  Allisons,  our  Gibsons  and  our 
McDonalds  and  hundreds  of  others, 
as  the  Nation  and  the  Church  is  of 
theirs. 

We  are  proud  of  our  ancestry  and 
are  confident  as  to  our  prosperity. 
Cabarrus  feels  certain  that  her  pros- 
perity will  take  up  the  echo.  ’ ’ 

“Keep  A-Goin.” 

If  you  strike  a thorn  or  rose, 
Keep  A-Goin! 

If  it  hails  or  if  it  snows, 

Keep  A-Goin! 

“Taint  no  use  to  sit  and  whine, 

When  the  fish  ain’t  on  your  line; 

Bait  your  hook  an ’ keep  on  tryin 7 — 
Keep  A-Goin! 

When  the  weather  kills  your  crop, 
Keep  A-Goin! 

When  you  tumble  from  the  top, 
Keep  A-Goin! 

Suppose  you  ’re  out  of  every  dime ! 

Gittin’  broke  ain’t  any  crime; 

Tell  the  world  you  ’re  feeling  prime, 
Keep  A-Goin! 

When  it  looks  like  all  is  up, 

Keep  A-Goin! 

Drain  the  sweetness  from  the  cup, 
Keep  A-Goin! 

See  the  wild  birds  on  the  wing! 

Hear  the  bells  that  sweetly  ring — 

When  you  feel  like  singin’ — sing! 
Keep  A-Goin! 


Boots  were  worn  more  than  shoes  up  to  say  40  years  £go.  A few 
men  wore  boots  in  these  later  days;  for  example,  Gen.  Robert  F.  Hoke 
and  Col.  Alexander  B.  Andrews,  widely  known  as  first  vice-president  of 
the  Southern  railway.  Boots  and  hoopskirts  passed  away  together, 
yet  of  the  hoopskirts  there  are  a few  survivals,  for  at  least  two  Raleigh 
ladies  wear  them  daily. — Col.  Fred  Olds. 
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NOVEMBER. 

By  Olivia  Knight  Duckett. 

We  like  you  in  your  gay  attire, 

Of  gold,  and  russet,  and  brown — 
Your  vest  between, 

Of  faded  green, 

Succumbs  to  Fashion ’s  frown. 

On  morning  air  your  voice  Rings  clear, 
Majestic  in  command, 

Steady  the  heavy  tramp  we  hear, 
Grim  Winter  invades  the  land. 

We  haste  to  stir  the  glowing  coals — 
Right  gladly  we  remember, 

That  sweet  communion 
’Round  the  hearth, 

Is  perfect  in  November. 


ABOUT  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

By  S.  S.  Dunlap  in  Monroe  Journal. 


When  the  writer  was  a kid,  he 
sometimes  went  to  school  six  weeks 
in  summer,  if  we  could  find  an  emp- 
ty cabin  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  owner  of  it  was  will- 
ing to  allow  it  used  for  a school 
house  during  a short  period. 

Sometimes  we  also  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  going  to  school  a like  period 
in  winter.  Our  teachers  generally 
taught  any  kind  of  book  a boy  or 
girl  happened  to  have,  and  the  idea 
seemed  to  be  that  learning  to  read, 
write  and  cipher,  was  the  purpose  of 
the  school.  I remembered  that  my 
stocks  of  book  consisted  of  ’’Web- 
ster’s Blueback,”  “Robinson’s  Ar- 
ithmetic,” “Harvey’s  Grammar,” 
and  “Cornell’s  Geography.”  We 
spent  all  day  at  school,  and  the 
teachers  used  hickorys  if  he  or  she 
thought  they  were  needed. 


But  about  the  books.  I think  my 
blueback  cost  ten  cents,  and  it  had 
A B C’sand  I thought  about  evey- 
thing  else  in  it.  I honestly  believe* 
it  had  more  sound  practical  common 
sense  in  it  than  the  whole  category 
of  the  books  today,  from  the  first  to 
the  eighth  grade,  and  while  it  cost 
only  ten  cents,  these  volumes  upon 
volumes  of  darned  foolishness  cost 
enough  to  buy  an  interest  in  Henry 
Ford’s  gas  buggy  shop. 

The  arithmetic  of  my  boyhood  days 
cost  fifty  cents,  and  covered  the  en- 
tire common  school  course,  while  to- 
day they  have  chopped  it  up  into 
five  or  six  different  parts,  and 
charge  60  cents  for  the  firsit  one,  and 
more  for  each  grade  toward  the  top. 
until  you  have  paid  out  three  or  four 
dollars  directly,  and  haven’t  a piece 
of  any  one  of  the  discarded  volumes 
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to  refer  to  because  they  were  so 
sorrily  put  together  they  will  hard- 
ly last  through  a session,  and  we 
heard  a youngster  complaining  some 
time  ago  that  his  new  arithmetic 
“was  a hun.”  Said  it  contained 
this:  “if  two  and  one-half  shing- 
les make  a peck,  now  how  many  will 
it  take  to  cover  a house?”  I actual- 
ly believe  that  some  of  the  higher 
students  in  our  common  schools  of  to- 
day have  got  more  sense  than  some 


of  the  book-makers. 

However,  they  must  study  these 
things,  and  must  waste  valuable  time 
in  musing  over  pages  of  fables  and 
fiction,  and  when  it’s  all  over  they 
must  rool  up  their  sleeves,  go  to 
work  and  forget  most  of  the  things 
they  wasted  time  on,  and  learn  the 
practical  side  of  life  and  its  problems 
by  actual  experience  and  knocks! 
that  eliminates  the  blasted  foolism 
they  got  in  school. 


INSTITUTIONAL  NOTES. 

By  Swift  B.  Davis. 


Rev.  Mr.  Myers,  of  Concord,  con- 
ducted religious  services  in  the  Aud- 
itorium, Sunday,  Nov.  5. 

J.  T.  S. 

The  publicity  man  of  THE  UP- 
LIFT is  all  smiles.  So  are  the  boys 
who  hope  to  succeed  him.  A new 
piece  of  apparatus,  badly  needed  by 
the  reporter,  is  here.  It  is  a type- 
writer. A typewriting  trade  can  be 
taught  to  the  printers  who  intend 
to  write  their  way  to  success.  Most 
newspaper  writing  is  done  on  the 
typewriter. 

J.  T.  S. 

The  peanuts  raised  at  the  Institu- 
tion by  the  boys  are  fine  specimens 
of  what  the  perfect  peanut  ought  to 
be.  Their  good  qualities  are  very 
noticeable.  So  why  not  have  as  one 
of  the  Jackson  Training  School  pro- 
ducts whole  parched  peanuts  and 
salted  peanuts?  This  should  be  as 
acceptable  as  the  canned  goods — to- 
matos,  beets  and  corn.  The  boys 
could  parch,  shell,  grease,  salt  and 
pack  the  peanuts  making  an  attrac- 
tive, appealing,  appetizing  and  pleas- 


ing delicacy. 

J.  T.  S. 

Shrubbery  work  on  plants  here  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  Kennett.  One  of 
his  orders,  as  he  understood  it,  was 
to  dig  a hole  eight  feet  for  some  flow- 
er. When  the  official  saw  the  hole, 
he  asked  why  the  enormous  depth. 
The  official  was  told  that  instruc- 
tions were  being  carried  out.  After 
inquiries  it  was  found  that  the  in- 
structions were  given  too  hurriedly 
and  an  eight  was  mistaken  for  a two. 
No  harm  was  done,  however,  only 
a little  labor  lost.  But  the  shubbe- 
ry  work  being  done  will  cause  bene- 
ficial results. 

J.  T.  S. 

The  fourth  pump  has  been  install- 
ed and  fills  the  50,000  gal.  tank  up 
in  spite  of  part  of  this  water  being 
used  by  300  people.  And  in  high 
time,  too.  Lack  of  water  made  the 
students  (who  have  changed  from 
the  usual  run  of  boys)  do  something 
which  they  disliked  to  do — put  off 
their  bath.  The  gauge  is  now  most 
always  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale. 
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But  here  the  bottom  of  the  scale 
means  more  water  and  the  top  the 
least.  Peculiar?  Yes.  Quite  a 
few  strangers  have  been  fooled  by 
that  very  gauge.  Every  one  now 
has  water  in  abundance.  The  tank 
has  actually  run  over.  Vass  Fields 
and  Claude  Coley  have  charge  of  the 
pumps  that  feed  it. 

J.  T.  S. 

Stifled  yawns  and  frequent  stret- 
chings by  the  students  indicated  that 
the  hour  for  retirement  was  near  at 
hand.  Each  officer  in  each  cottage 
was  preparing  to  send  the  boys  to  the 
bed  chamber  and  a few  had  already 
given  the  retirement  commands. 
Then  at  7 :o  ’clock  sharp,  Supt.  Bog- 
er  was  notified  by  Mr.  Yerberg,  con- 
nected with  the  Concord  “Y”,  that 
he,  Mr.  Vetrberg,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris,  would  be  out 
to  the  school  in  just  a few  minutes 
to  let  the  boys  see  a moving  picture 
that  Mr.  Yerberg  had.  The  eager 
boys  were  in  the  Auditorium  (that’s 
where  the  picture  was  to  be  shown) 
long  before  Mr.  Yerberg  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harris  arrived.  Not  to  let  this 
be  a dull  fifteen  minutes,  Mr.  Boger 
made  all  the  gifted  boys  do  their 
stunts.  The  stunts  were  originated 
by  their  doers,  and  we  must  say,  not 
prejudiced,  that  the  stunts  were 
fine.  Mooney,  Hoyle,  Autry,  John- 
son and  others  showed  their  wares. 
Mr.  Boger  gave  a string  a yard  long 
and  a piece  of  candy  on  one  end,  to 
four  boys,  instructed  them  to  place 
the  free  ends  of  the  strings  in  their 
mouthes.  Then  i 1 one — two— three !’  ’ 
Four  boys  chewed  string  faster  than 
ever  before  in  their  lives  in  an  ef- 
fort to  get  the  candy  on  the  other 
end.  Wrenn  finished  first,  assert- 


ed his  chewing  abilities  by  masticat- 
ing the  sweetmeat,  was  proclaimed 
winner  and  was  given  a prize  of  an- 
other piece  of  candy  by  referee  and 
umpire,  Supt.  Chas.  E.  Boger.  Just 
about  this  time  in  came  Mr.  Yer- 
berg with  his  machine  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harris.  The  pictures  started. 
A log  making  scene  in  the  North  was 
first  enacted.  Before  the  second  film 
was  shown,  Mr.  Yerberg  announc- 
ed that  Mr.  Harris  would  tell  a cou- 
ple of  humorous  anecdotes  he  told  to 
Mr.  Verberg  on  the  way  out.  Aft- 
er this  film  had  spent  itself  (it  depict- 
ed a sharp  shooting  practice)  Mr. 
Harris  did  tell  the  stories.  They 
were  real  good!  Mr.  Boger  ex- 
plained to  the  boys  how  Mr.  Yer- 
berg happened  to  be  out  and  Yass 
Fields  thanked  him  in  an  eloquent 
manner  for  coming.  The  third 
film  was  especially  enjoyed  by  Piv- 
er  and  Keever,  who  leave  in  a few 
days  to  join  the  navy,  and  others 
who  contemplated  this  worthy  act. 
Life  on  the  battleship  “New  York” 
was  shown.  That  was  Mr.  Yerberg ’s 
entertainment  for  the  boys;  their  en- 
tertainment for  him  came  at  the  close 
of  the  performance.  Piver  rabbit 
danced,  Caudle  sung  and  danced, 
Johnson  sung  and  Hoyle  and  Autry 
repeated  their  stunt.  This  event  took 
place  on  Friday,  Nov.  3.  Mr.  Yer- 
berg and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  won’t 
you  come  again,  real  soon? 


OF  A LOCAL  NATURE. 
Springs-Hendrix  Marriage. 

Saturday  evening  at  7 :15,  Miss 
Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hendrix,  and  Mr. 
Jas.  L.  Springs,  a prominent  business 
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man  of  Charlotte,  were  married,  Rev. 
L.  A.  Thomas  officiating.  The  mar- 
riage was  a home  affair,  to  which 
just  a few  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  contracting  parties  were  invited. 
The  home  was  beautifully  decorated. 
The  ring  used  in  the  ceremony  was 
the  identical  one  used  44  years  ago 
by  the  bride ’s  mother  at  her  own 
marriage.  Little  Miss  Mary  Frick- 
hoffer,  of  Birmingham,  a niece  of 
the  bride,  was  the  ring  bearer. 

Miss  Hendrix,  for  several  years, 
has  been  one  of  the  successful  pri- 
mary teachers  in  the  Concord 
Schools,  and  is  a young  woman  of 
sterling  qualities  of  heart  and  mind. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Springs  left  immedi- 
ately on  a bridal  trip  to  Northern 
Cities,  after  which  they  will  be  at 
home  in  Charlotte,  where  Mr.  Springs 
is  actively  engaged  in  extensive  bu- 
siness affairs. 


ARMISTICE  DAY  IN  CABARRUS 
(Concord  Tribune) 

The  passing  of  armistice  Day  in 
Concord  was  marked  by  a simple  and 
appropriate  memorial  service  for  our 
fallen  heroes  held  by  the  War  Moth- 
ers of  the  City. 

At  10  :45  o ’clock  Saturday  morning 
a number  of  Mothers  and  their  friends 
assembled  at  the  cemetery  and  by 
the  grave  of  the  first  and  much  lov- 
ed local  War  Mother,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Wadsworth,  the  impressive  service 
was  held. 

Mrs.  Jno.-K.  Patterson,  local  War 
Mother,  presided  and  the  following 
interesting  program  was  carried  out : 

Song:  “America.” 

Scripture  Reading — Mrs.  Patterson. 

Prayer — Mrs.  Mills. 


Song:  “Let  us  not  forget  ocn  He- 
roes. 7 ’ 

Armistice  Day  Greetings — Mrs. 
Pemberton. 

Song:  “In  the  Cross  of  Christ  I 
Glory.  ’ 7 The  music  was  rendered  by 
a selected  choir  composed  of  Mes~ 
dames  J.  B.  Womble,  C.  B.  Wagoner,. 
Miss  Adeline  Morrison  and  Messrs. 
R.  E.  Ridenhour,  Jr.,  and  Kay  Pat- 
terson. It  was  beautiful  and  added, 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  Service. 

The  closing  number  on  the  pro- 
gram was  an  “In  MemoriainC’  to 
Wijlie  Johnson  Wadsworth,  given  by 
Mrs.  Patterson,  as  follows.: 

“We  should  not  forget  on  this  day 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  former  War 
Mother,  Willie  Johnson  Wadsworth, 
who  only  a short  while  ago  was  with: 
us  and  her  last  work  was  one  of  loy- 
alty to  the  Mothers  and  our  heroes. 
As  long  as  memory  lasts  we  will  ap- 
preciate the  untiring,  living,  patriotic 
service  rendered  by  her.  She  has 
crossed  the  Bar  just  ahead  of  as- 
Some  one  has  said.  As  often  as  we 
think  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us,  just  so  often  have  we  visit- 
ed with  them.  So  let  us  think  of 
our  absent}  War  Mother,  lovingly 
and  tenderly. 

“ ‘ There  are  no  dead.’  She  has 
advanced  to  a land  of  eternal  sun- 
shine. Earth  is  better  for  her  hav- 
ing lived  upon  it,  and  we  are  grate- 
ful to  a kind  Providence  for  the 
part  she  played  on  life’s  stage.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service, 
the  graves  of  all  soldiers  were  decor- 
ated with  beautiful  chrysanthemums 
and  the  flags  were  replaced. 


By  the  result  of  the  election  tm 
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the  7th,  there  will  be  entirely  new 
faces  in  the  several  offices  of  the 
county.  The  Democratic  nominees 
•won  by  majorities  ranging  from  218 
to  635,  the  latter  being  the  majority 
made  by  Miss  Margie  McEachern  for 
the  office  of  County  Treasurer.  The 
election  passed  off  without  any  cas- 
ualties and  in  good  spirit  prevailing 
among  all  parties. 


The  newly  organized  Women’s 
Club,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Ada  Rogers  Gorman,  is  extremely 
active  in  getting  all  departments  in- 
to operation.  These  women,  catch- 
ing the  vision  along  all  lines,  seem 
determined  to  make  up  time  lost  in 
delaying  for  years  the  organization 
of  this  vital  agency  in  the  commu- 
nity. 


INDIAN  SUMMER 

Bending  above  the  spicy  woods  which  blaze, 

Arch  skies  so  blue  they  flash,  and  hold  the  sun 
Immeasurably  far;  the  waters  run 
Too  slow,  so  frightened  are  the  river-ways 
With  gold  of  elms  and  birches  from  the  maze 
Of  forests.  Chestnuts,  clicking  one  by  one 
Escape  from  satin  burrs;  her  fringes  done, 

The  gentian  spreads!  them  out  in  sunny  days, 

And,  like  late  revellers  at  dawn,  the  chance 
Of  one  sweet,  mad,  last  hour,  all  things  assail, 

And  conquering,  flush  and  spin;  while,  to  enhance 
The  spell,  by  sunset  door,  wrapped  in  a veil 
Of  red  and  purple  mists,  the  summer,  pale, 

Steals  back  alone  for  one  more  song  and  dance. 

— Selected. 
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The  seasons  have  come  and  brought  with  them  * 

their  tasks  and  their  blessings.  They  have  gone  and  ^ 

left  behind  many  memories  of  experiences  and  re-  * 

wards  for  which  we  have  reasons  to  be  thankful.  <* 

The  ways  of  God’s  dealing  with  us  have  evidenced  % 

anew  our  dependence  upon  Him  for  protection  and  * 

guidance  as  well  as  blessing.  All  these  things  stress  * 

for  us  the  truth  which  we  find  on  certain  coins  of  * 

the  realm — “In  God  we  trust.”  If  we  do  not  trust  *£ 

in  Him  to  whom  shall  we  go?  If  he  does  not  bless  * 

us  and  reward  our  toil,  then  we  are  in  an  unfor-  * 

♦♦♦ 

tunate  situation  indeed.  Our  inner  conscience  ap-  ♦> 
prove  the  call  which  our  govrnment  sends  out  ask-  % 
ing  that  we  meet  in  our  several  places  of  worship  * 
and  give  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  His  innumer-  % 
% able  blessings.  We  are  neither  good  Christains  nor  % 
good  citizens  if  we  fail  to  respond  to  that  call  and  * 
on  our  annual  Thanksgiving  Day  offer  unto  the  * 
Lord  our  “Te  Deum.”  * 
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“Every  day  brings  an  opportunity  that  can  be  found  and  used;  but  no 
day  ever  comes  twice.” 


THE  PROCLAMATION. 

Those  were  fine  words  which  Governor  Morrison  employed  in  making 
his  Thankgiving  proclamation,  for  Thursday  November  30th.  When  men 
in  high  office  from  President  down  call  the  people  together  to  give  suit- 
ible  acknowledgement  of  the  many  and  various  blessings  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  Supreme  Being,  it  foretells  the  safety  of  the  civilization  of  a 
nation.  Though  the  church  and  state  be  separate,  this  governmental  re- 
cognition of  debts  to  a higher  power  for  innumerable  blessings  and  mercies 
gives  it  a distinction  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Blessed  be  that  nations  whose  rulers  believe  in  God  and  find  fit  to  call 
upon  their  peoples  to  observe  a specific  day  set  for  thanksgiving  and  thp 
exercise  of  its  privileges  among  the  needy. 

% >;<  >;«  >jc  t’fi 

LOOKING  AHEAD. 

Somebody  uttered  a classic  when  he  declared  that  “life  is  just  one  thing 
after  another.”  Thanksgiving  is  in  sight  and  before  another  issue  of  The 
Uplift  this  great  annual  event  will  have  passed  into  history. 

The  next  important  station  is  less  than  !a  month  ahead — glorious  Christ- 
mas. It  is  both  a pleasure  and  a duty  belonging  to  The  Uplift  to  take 
the  public  into  confidence,  say  to  all  well-wishers  that  its  aid  will  be  need- 
ed and  welcomed  in  helping  us  to  provide  a suitable,  if  not  overly  large. 
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Christmas  sock  for  our  family  of  three  hundred  and  upwards.  Bear  in 
mind  that  many  of  us  are  practically  orphans.  The  joy  this  annual  remem- 
brance gives  the  youngsters  is  so  great  and  sincere  that  it  rebounds  and 
adds  to  the  joy  of  all  contributors. 

The  local  Circle  of  King’s  Daughters  have  already  sent  in.  as  is  their  an- 
nual custom,  their  ten  dollars.  Address:  The  Upliet,  Concord  N.  C.  and  all 
contributions  will  be  acknowledged.  Next. 

sj®  «§•  sfs 


. AN  AWAKENING-. 


Mr.  Daniel  E.  Rhyne  last  week  tendered  Lenoir  College  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  if  the  Lutheran  Church  would  raise  a like  amount.  The 
gift  was  accepted,  the  Synod  deciding  to  raise  $550,000  rather  than  three 
hundred  thousand.  This  is  not  the  first  time  Mr.  Rhyne,  a most  success- 
ful manufacturer  whose  progress  from  childhood  reads  like  a romance,  has* 
demonstrated  the  greatness  of  his  heart  and  the  might  of  his  purse  towards 
worthy  causes.  Then  here  comes  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  in  its 
meeting  at  Raleigh,  deciding  to  raise  one  million  dollars,  unwilling  to  let 
all  the  glory  and  honor  go  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Duke,  who  has  been  bountifully 
generous  toward  the  development  of  Trinity  College  s plant. 

******* 

JUST  A HOPE. 


This  paper  has  all  the  while  eschewed  partisan  politics.  It  means  to 
maintain  that  position  now  and  hereafter.  But,  out  of  the  abundance  of 
pride  in  the  accomplishment  accredited  to  the  organized  health  work  in 
Cabarrus  county,  the  hope  cannot  be  suppressed  that  the  effective  organi- 
zation as  now  constituted  in  our  midst  may  not  be  disturbed. 

It  is  an  unchallenged  theory  that  the  “horse  that  pulls  the  plough 
should  have  the  fodder.”  That  sounds  good  and  wise  in  every-day  and 
strictly  business  matters,  and  wherever  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to 
the  public  each  party  has  a perfect  right  and  is  expected  to  invoke  that 
law.  It  is  not  a custom  to  dismiss  a preacher,  who  exercises  his  privi- 
leges in  a way  that  pleases  him,  when  that  act  is  contrary  to  the  views  of 
his  parishioners.  If  there  is  any  cause  that  lies  close  by  the  teaching  of 
the  principles  underlying  a Christian  life — close  to  the  church  in  its  far- 

reaching  effect it  is  the  cause  of  public  health  and  how  to  best  lead  the 

people  into  a saving  knowledge  of  accepted  health  rules. 

It  is  a matter  of  great  pride  that  of  all  the  counties  in  North  Carolina  in 
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the  record  made  during  the  year  for  efficiency,  Cabarrus  county  stands 
third  and,  except  for  some  details,  it  would  be  at  the  top.  This  is  no  r 
mean  compliment  from  such  a high  source  as  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
which  in  the  discharge  of  its  delicate  duties  ignores  entirely  any  political 
bias.  If  there  is  anyway  possible  to  avoid  disturbing  a fine  working, 
-efficient  health  machine  in  our  midst  and  not  give  a deadly  offense  to  the 
sensabilities  of  partisan  workers,  and  raise  an  unhappy  row,  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  public  will  be  conserved  by  not  undertaking  the  setting  up 
of  a new  and  experimental  machine. 

This  matter  will  be  approached,  we  have  no  doubt,  in  a judicious  manner 
and  with  an  eye  single  to  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

* * * * * * * 

WOMEN  CANDIDATES. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Lindsey  Patterson,  the  scholarly 
and  talented  lady  that  ran  against  Major  Stedman  for  a seat  in  Congress, 
from  the  first  was  playing  a brilliant  game  of  losing,  because,  as  she  jocku- 
larly  said,  UI  disire  to  go  to  heaven  via  Washington,  D.  C.,’’ the  women, 
made  a wonderful  record  in  recent  elections.  Certain  counties  elected 
women  to  the  office  of  treasurer,  register  of  deeds  etc.  It’s  a pretty  fine 
record  for  the  first  time  at  the  bat. 

But  we  are  all  glad,  irrespective  of  party  or  issues,  to  know  that  the 
brilliant  Virginian,  Lady  Astor,  played  a winning  game  over  in  England. 
The  sister  ran  like  a scared  rabbit,  balling  over  various  and  sundry  op- 
posing difficulties,  and  she  could  well  cable  to  some  of  her  Virginia  rela- 
tives in  these  words:  “I  have  met  my  enemies  and  they  are  mine.” 

******* 

FIXING  SOME  FACTS. 

There  is  in  this  issue  a.  long  article,  occasioned  by  the  season  of  Thanks- 
giving. In  fact,  THE  UPLIFT  is  carrying  it  as  a Thanksgiving  story.  It 
is  more  than  that,  for  Earle  W.  Gage,  the  author,  knows  much  more  about  a 
turkey,  its  origin  and  habits  than  the  average  reader.  J 

Besides  impressing  the  season,  into  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  upon  our 
readers,  the  story  furnishes  much  information  for  the  old  and  young — all  of 
which  exhibits  the  turkey  as  being  a bird  of  far  more  consequence  than 
formerly  attached  to  it.  Turkey  has  a world-wide  fame. 

Looking  at  the  material  and  commercial  side  of  what  the  raising  of  turkeys 
means  in  dollars  and  cents — the  impressiveness  of  it  being  made  manifest, 
when  one  goes  to  the  market  to  supply  the  center  piece  of  his  Thanksgiving 
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and  Christmas  dinners — it  seems  strange  why  every  farmer,  tenant,  country- 
living individual  does  not  aspire  to  the  distinction  of  raising  a few  of  the 
fowls  that  plajr  such  a big  part  in  our  functions. 

* * * # # * # 

THANKSGIVING  PRAYER 

O God,  we  humbly  pray 

To  Thee  this  glad  Thanksgiving  Pay, 

The  time  that  has  been  set  apart 
To  speak  from  overflowing  heart 
Of  Thy  great  love. 

We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  watchful  care 
O’er  us,  Thy  children,  everwhere : 

For  health,  for  food,  and  needs  supplied — 

All  has  been  given,  naught  denied 
From  Thy  great  store. 

Nor  would  we  scorn  our  grief  and  pain, 

For  as  the  sunshine  follows  rain,’ 

So  joy  with  sorrow  ever  goes, 

And  even  the  most  lovely  rose. 

Must  have  its  thorn. 

Keep  us  from  sin:  we  would  not  have 
Sin  kept  from  us,  though  we  are  weak. 

But  ask  Thee  for  the  strength  to  rise 
Above,  to  where  a nobler  prize 
Is  ours  to  win. 

Help  us,  that  when  at  last  we  know 
Our  work  is  finished  here  below 
We  then  may  go  prepared  to  be 
Forever  in  eternity 
With  thee.  Amen. 

— C.  A.  Lufburrow. 
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DAVID  H.  COLLINS. 

11  If  i had  to  be  sentenced  for  an  infraction  of  the  law,  or  committed  to, 
prison  for  further  investigation  by  the  officers  of  the  law,  I'd  like  to  have 
Judge  D.  H.  Collins,  of  the  Greensboro  Recorder's  Court  do  it.  He  seems 
so  just,  matter-of-fact  and  jolly  about  it” 


The  foregoing  is  what  a fellow 
traveler  on  No.  36  said  to  me  after 
Teading  a court  account  in  the 
Greensboro  News,  where  Judge  Col- 


lins bound  a fellow  over  to  the  Sup- 
erior Court  in  a bond  of  $10,000  to 
answer  a charge  of  the  theft  of  a 
Ford  car.  “There  are  two  outstand- 
ing features/’  said  my  seat-mate, 
* ‘ in  this  disposition  of  the  case. 
Judge  Collins  wanted  to  make  sure 


that  the  higher  court  would  have  the 
privilege  of  getting  on  speaking  terms 
with  the  car  thief,  and  the  second 
consideration  was  that  Judge  Col- 
lins paid  the  thief  a high  compliment 
in  the  amount  of  the  bond  fixed.” 
There  is  in  this  a considerable  a^ 
mount  of  Irish  wit  to  presume  that 
a fellow  so  sorry  as  to  steal  a Ford 
could,  by  any  kind  of  a turn  about, 
give  a bond  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  public  press  of  Greensboro 
recently  reports  a mighty  few  car 
thefts,  since  Judge  Collins  has  got 
his  sight  set  at  proper  angle.  Why, 
the  other  day — he’s  a great  big  fel- 
low weighing  near  to  three  hundred 
pounds,  got  a big  heart  and  a high 
sense  of  justice  and  lots  of  old  “horse 
sense” — a woman  was  brought  into 
his  court,  charged  with  having  been 
intoxicated  while-  driving  a car. 
That’s  an  awful  charge,  not  simply 
because  the  prisoner  was  a woman 
but  because  she  was  drinking  in  a 
dry  xone  and  adopted  an  automobile 
as  the  way  to  advertise  to  the  public 
that  she  was  full  of  blockade  fire- 
water. Taking  judicial  measure  of 
the  prisoner,  her  offense  and  appar- 
ent deserts,  he  sentenced  her  to  four 
month’s  labor  at  the  County  Home. 

Having  made  the  foregoing  very 
sensible  disposition  of  the  case,  Judge 
Collins  with  one  glance  surveyed  the 
spectators  filling  his  court-room  and 
delivered  himself  of  this  legal  and 
judicial  classic:  “Regardless  o£ 
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money,  women  or  men,  rich  or  poor, 
when  they  come  before  me  in  the  fu- 
ture on  a charge  of  driving  a car 
while  drunk  and  are  found  guilty, 
to  the  roads  or  to  the  County  Home 
they  go.”  This  is  the  medicine  that, 
if  prescribed  by  all  judicial  officers, 
will  -keep  the  drunks  away  from  the 
steering  wheel. 

Judge  Collins  is  a product  of  the 
farm  and  a log-school  house.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  went  to 
Reidsville  and  had  two  years  exper- 
ience at  the  business  of  clerking. 
Removing  to  Danville  he  became  dis- 
trict manager  of  the  Singer  Sewing 
Machine  Company.  Resigning  that 
work  after  a service  of  eight  years, 
he  became  chief  of  police  of  Martins- 
ville, Virginia,  and  after  serving  for 
four  years,  again  went  with  the 
Singer  folks  with  headquarters  at 
Greensboro  as  District  Manager.  Two 
years  afterward  he  ran  for  a period 
a grocery  store,  then  for  quite  a 
period  was  connected  with  the  Brown 
Belk  Company  in  the  shoe  depart- 
ment. 

In  1903  Mr.  Collins  was  elected 
a magistrate.  I have  often  seen  his 
card  on  the  master  curtain  in  one 
of  the  Greensboro  theaters.  He  was 
a much  sought-after  magistrate — 
justice  sat  high  and  blind  in  his 
courts.  No  man  in  the  state,  who 


has  the  legal  authority,  can  tie  a 
matrimonial  knot  any  more  gracefully 
or  tighter  than  this  splendid  Greens- 
boro official.  He  can  perform  it  with 
or  without  the  ring;  with  prayer  or 
without  prayer,  just  to  suit  the  cus- 
tomer. It  is  said  not  one  of  the 
subjects  that  went  through  Judge 
Collin’s  matrimonial  performances 
has  ever  applied  for  a divorce  or 
been  temporarily  separated. 

Judge  Collins  is  a great  “jiner.  ” 
The  last  time  I saw  him,  he  was 
returning  from  some  fraternal  con- 
vention, and  his  entire  broad  bosom 
was  literally  covered  with  badges- 
Genial,  full  of  good,  old,  delightful 
humor,  faithful  to  every  trust  and 
very  popular,  is  the  worthy  estimate 
of  him  by  his  hosts  of  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

Well,  if  ever  I just  have  to  lose  my 
head  and  break  the  law — and  no  other 
way  around  it  presents  itself— I ’m  de<- 
termined  to  try  to  pull  it  off  in  Greens- 
boro, have  Officer  Foushee  at  the 
station  arrest  me,  carry  me  before 
Jodge  Collins  and  have  the  impres- 
sive compliment  paid  me  by  that 
court  by  binding  me  over  to  a higher 
court  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  My  seat-mate  on 
No.  36,  having  thus  concluded,  I all 
but  acquiesced  by  saying  “me  too.” 


WHERE  MONEY  FAILS. 

A traveling  salesman  who  is  often  away  from  home,  returning  on# 
night  after  a long  absence  was  hilarfously  greeted  by  his  young  son.  In 
the  midst  of  their  joyful  reunion  the  phone  rang  and  he  was  told  that  he 
must  attend  a meeting  that  night.  Noticing  the  disappointed  look  on 
his  little  boy’s  face,  he  pulled  out  a shining  half  dollar  and  offered  it 
to  him,  ‘‘How  will  that  do,”  he  asked.  “No  daddy,”  said  the  little  fel- 
low between  his  sobs,  “I  don’t  want  money — I want  you.” 
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THE  TEACHERS  AND  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

Editorial  Charlotte  Observer 


There  is  no  discounting  the  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  among  the 
public  school  teachers  with  the  cer- 
tification and  unit  system  of  late  in 
force  in  this  state.  There  is  a divis- 
ion of  sentiment  over  its  operation. 
Many  teachers  laid  aside  their  va- 
cation hopes  and  applied  themselves 
to  qualifying  for  the  unit  system, 
only  to  find  when  they  had  complied 
with  the  requirements  that  ‘'the 
rules  had  been  changed,”  and  all 
their  work,  all  their  time  and 
all  their  money  had  gone  for  noth- 
ing. Some  found  themselves  demot- 
ed; others  were  dropped  altogeter, 
and  it  was  a difficult  matter  to  con- 
vince these  teachers  that  they  had 
been  displaced  by  teachers  of  more 
experience  or  better  qualifications. 
Again,  The  Observer  has  received 
letters  from  teachers  in  various  parts 
of  the  State  complaining  of  discour- 
tesies at  the  hands  of  constituted  au- 
thorities. It  is  manifest  that  the  cer- 
tification situation  is  in  need  of  clari- 
fication, and  we  should  imagine  that 
the  complaining  teachers  have  in 
the  coming  convention  of  the  North 
Carolina  Teachers’  Assembly,  at 
Raleigh,  the  opportunity  to  make 
themselves  heard.  The  Observer, 
therefore,  would  advise  a general 
attendance  of  this  event,  that  the 


grievances  of  the  teachers  might 
have  a full  airing  and  whatever  of 
wrongs  that  might  be  established 
could  be  righted  on  the  convention 
floor.  It  appears  a good  opportun- 
ity to  have  the  situation  weaved  out 
and  a better  feeling  of  unstanding 
and  co-operating  established 
throughout  educational  North  Car- 
olina. 

That  is  one  reason  why  interest  in 
the  approaching  gathering  should  be 
general  among  the  teachers  of  the 
State.  But  aside  from  the  prospect 
of  wiping  out  the  causes  of  dissatis- 
faction which  are  existing  the  As- 
sembly should  draw  a large  atten- 
dance of  teachers  out  of  mere  pride 
in  the  educational  work — for  it  is  not 
to  be  questioned  that  the  teachers  in 
North  Carolina  have  manifested  a 
pride  that  has  aroused  the  admira- 
tion of  the  people.  The  great  results 
sofar  accomplished  could  not  have 
been  possible  but  for  the  loyal  co- 
operation of  the  teachers  in  the 
work.  To  the  coniecration  of  the 
teacher  to  the  great  cause  is  in  fact 
due  the  praises  now  being  shower- 
nd  upon  the  State  for  the  remark- 
able record  in  educational  advance- 
ment that  has  been  made.  And 
there  is  yet  much  to  do. 


ONE  OF  MANY  CASES  OF  INJUSTICE. 

The}  Charlotte  Observer,  as  m$,y  be  seen  from  the  above,  recognizes  the 
need  of  a radical  change — need  of  democratizing  the  state  educational 
system.  Here  is  a case  that  sounds  curious  : a lady  with)  a number  of  years 
of  successful  teaching,  is  a graduate  of  Mt.  Amoena  Seminary,  the  very 
institution  where  Mrs.  Edgar  Johnston,  perhaps  the  most  practical  official 
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of  the  Educational  Department,  was  educated,  has  been  denied  a respect- 
able certification  because  of  some  flimsy  and  autocratic  department  rul- 
ing. Still  another  one:  A lady  graduate  of  Mt.  Amoen&,  and  an  A.  B. 
graduate  of  Elizabeth  College  when  located  at  Charlotte,  has  had  eight 
years  notably  successful  teaching  experience  in  public  schools  and'  a semi- 
nary, is  now  entitled  by  study  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Lenoir  College 
but  not  yet  issued  because  of  no  meeting  of  the  Board  to  officially  confer 
it,  as  the  rules  require,  has  the  acknowledgement  from  the  department 
in  black  and  white  that  she  has  to  her  credit  10  SEMESTER  HOURS 
(another  inheritance  from  Massachusetts  that  has  been  appropriated) 
more  than  necessary  to  take  and  A grade  certificate,  yet  the  department 
autocratically  says  to  this  teacher  we  will  only  grant  you  a C grade  cer- 
tificate, even  skipping  over  the  B grade. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Jule  B.  Warren,  of  the  Teachers’  Assembly,  an- 
nounced last  week  that  there  was  a considerable  shortage  of  high-grade 
teachers  yet  existing  in  the  state.  Whose  blame  is  it?.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  graves  beyond  the  seas  and  thousands  of  maimed-for-life  young 
men  scattered  over  America  who  fought  for  democracy  and  put  down 
autocracy  and  monarchy;  and  yet  a specie  of  just  as  unreasonable  (and — 
some  are  now  claiming  it  is  even  unconstitutional)  exercise  of  power  is 
permitted  in  the  best  state  of  the  south,  to  the  hurt  of  the  school  inter- 
est and  to  the  insult  of  free-born,  upstanding  and  elegant  women. 

Is  this  hobbling  of  capable  teachers  a means  of  preventing  another 
deficit  of  $700,000  growing  out  of  the  failure  of  a hobby  and  the  at- 
tempt to  perpetuate  a system  fundamentally  wrong? 


CHURCHES  AND  TAXATION. 

By  R.  R.  CLARK. 


Demands  b}r  ministers  and  other 
religious  leaders  that  church  proper- 
ty be  exempt  from  street  paving  as- 
sessments have  been  rather  acute  in 
Charlotte.  Inasmuch  as  the  Legis- 
lature exempts  church  property  from 
the  ordinary  taxes  levied  against 
other  property,  the  Charlotte  people 
objecting  to  the  church  street  pav- 
ing tax  insist  that  the  municipality 
is  exceeding  its  authority.  The  great 
value  of  the  church  organizations  to 
a community  through  the  moral  and 
spiritual  work  they  do  is  cited  as  an 
additional  reason  for  the  exemption 


from  taxation  of  property  owned  by 
religious  purposes.  On  the  face  of 
the  matter  the  opponents  of  the  street 
paving  assessments  against  church 
property  make  out  a good  case;  and 
if  one  does  not  look  under  the  sur- 
face he  would  be  inclined  to  agree 
with  them. 

But  let’s  examine  this  matter  a lit- 
tle further  and  see  if  it  will  stand 
analysis.  In  this  country  churches 
are  supported  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  adherents  of  the 
different  organizations,  with  the  aid 
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of  those  who,  while  they  may  not  be 
members  of  any  church,  realize  the 
value  of  religious  teaching  and  de- 
sire to  aid  in  its  propagation.  But 
mark  the  fact  that  the  contributions 
are  voluntary;  there  must  be  no  com- 
pulsion; no  forced  levies.  The 
fathers  were  so  impressed  with 
the  necessity  for  religious  freedom 
and  the  undesirability  of  State  sup- 
ported churches,  such  as  existed  and 
yet  exist  to  some  extent  in  the  old 
country,  that  when  this  government 
was  founded  it  was  provided  that 
church  and  State  should  be  separate. 
So  deeply  is  this  principle  embedded 
in  the  breast  of  the  real  American 
citizen  that  thousands  of  them  would 
go  cheerfully  to  the  stake  rather 
than  submit  to  be  taxed  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  support  any 
church  or  any  form  of  religion.  We 
are  pretty  generally  agreed  on  that 
point. 

That  being  so,  it  is  amazing  that 
ministers  and  laymen  of  the  church, 
who  wrould  die  rather  that  submit  to 
a tax  levy  by  the  civil  authorities 
in  support  of  a church,  are  not  only 
accepting  tax  money  from  the  State 
for  their  support  but  are  asking  for 
more.  That  is  what  is  being  done 
in  every  case  where  the  church  and 
its  ministers  accept  gratuities  or 
bounties  at  the  hands  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities; and  the  more  they  receive 
the  more  they  (or  some  of  them) 
seem  disposed  to  ask,  as  evidenced 
by  the  Charlotte  case. 

The  constitution  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Article  V.,  Section  5,  says : 
4 ‘Property  belonging  to  the  State,  or 
to  municipal  corporations,  shall  be 
exempt  from  taxation.  The  Gener- 
al Assembly  may  exempt  cemeteries 


and  property  held  for  educational, 
scientific,  literary,  charitable  or  re- 
ligious purposes.”  Please  observe 
that  word  “may”  in  this  connection. 
The  Assembly  may  exempt  from  tax- 
ation property  held  for  “religious 
purposes;”  tfhat  exemption  is  not 
given  as  a matter  of  right  in  the 
constitution,  as  in  the  case  of  State- 
owned  or  municipal-owned  property; 
the  exemption  is  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  and  that 
body  could,  if  it  so  desired,  at  its 
next  session,  place  all  church  pro- 
perty on  the  tax  books  and  be  within 
its  constitutional  rights.  To  encour- 
age the  building  of  churches  and  the 
propagation  of  religion,  the  Legisla- 
ture exempted  property  used  for  re- 
ligious purposes  from  taxation.  While 
that  privilege  (it  is  a special  privi- 
lege and  a gratuity!)  isn’t  likely  to 
be  withdrawn,  it  would  be  well  if 
the  church  people  who  are  demanding 
an  extension  of  the  privileges,  as  in 
the  Charlotte  case,  would  reflect  on 
the  principle  involved  in  the  whole 
business  and  their  inconsistency  in 
accepting  the  exemption  in  the  first 
instance. 

There  is  no  argument  about  the 
benefits  of  religion  and  the  churches 
in  any  community ; there  are  an  in- 
valuable asset  to  our  civilization. 
But  is  the  principle  which  opposes 
public  taxation  for  religious  pur- 
poses sound  or  unsound?  I take  it 
there  will  be  but  one  answer  to  that 
question.  In  fact  some  of  our  Pro- 
testant churchmen  are  all  the  time 
in  great  fear  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  may  get  possession  of  the 
government  and  use  it  exclusively 
for  the  benefit  of  that  church.  Then 
if  the  principle  is  sound,  why  accept 
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indirect  gratuities,  in  the  form  of 
tax  exemption  from  the  State? 
Every  piece  of  property  exempted 
from  taxation  means  that  much  more 
taxes  on  property  taxed;  and  every 
taxpayer  in  North  Carolina,  church 
member  and  non-church  member,  be- 
liever in  Christianity  and  atheist 
alike,  is  made  by  the  State  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  church. 
It  is  not  a voluntary  contribution 
but  a forced  collection  by  law;  for 
every  taxpayer  pays  something 
to  take  the  place  of  the  taxes  that 
would  be  levied  on  the  exempted 
property.  That  conclusion  cannot  be 
successfully  resisted.  In  the  face  of 
that  fact  I do  not  believe  any  con- 
siderable number  of  people  would 
ask  for  the  repeal  of  the  church 
property  exemption  (mainly  because 
it  has  always  has  been  that  way*  and 
custom  is  mighty;)  I am  constrain- 
ed to  call  attention  to  this  matter  to 
suggest  that  church  people  should 
have  an  end  of  their  insistent  and 
repeated  demands  that  the  people  be 
compelled  to  contribute  to  church 
support,  whether  they  want  to  or 
not. 

These  demands  are  more  frequent 
than  is  generally  known.  In  some 
municipalities  the  churches  demand 
that  they  be  furnished  lights  and 
water  at  specially  low  rates  and  be 
granted  other  concessions  by  the 
counties  and  municipalities.  These 
concessions  are  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayers  and  without  their  con- 
sent; the  exemptio  from  the  paving 
assessments  would  be  at  public  ex- 
pense— -forcing  the  public  to  pay  for 
the  paving  adjoining  church  prop- 
erty. Some  of  the  streets  on  which 
churches  are  located  are  not  paved; 


but  the  members  of  the  church  on 
the  unpaved  street  would  be  compell- 
ed, without  their  consent,  to  pay  for 
street  paving  for  other  churches.  Is 
that  just?  Or  is  it  just  to  make  any 
one  contribute  to  church  support 
against  his  will  ? Is  it  in  accord 
with  the  principles  of  religious  free- 
dom? 

All  this  demand  for  special  pri- 
vileges on  the  part  of  some  religious 
people  grows  out  of  the  prevalent 
idea,  passed  on  without  giving  seri- 
ous thought,  that  if  its  for  the 
church,  or  in  the  nam  of  the  church 
it’s  all  right.  More  than  once  a 
bill  has  appeared  in  the  North 
Carolina  Legislature,  and  had  strong 
support,  but  failed,  praise  be,  compel- 
ing  the  railroads  to  give  free  transpor- 
tation to  ministers.  That  was  an- 
other form  of  tax  levy  for  the  church 
— requiring  public  service  corpora- 
tions to  haul  the  clergy  free.  And 
yet  there  are  people  so  short  sighted 
that  they  would  argue  that  it  is 
all  right — it  is  for  the  church.  The 
minister  would  accept  free  transpor- 
tation under  such  circumstances 
would  deserve  little  respect.  In  fact 
it  is  questionable  whether  a preacher 
should  accept  these  courtesies  when 
they  are  voluntarily  given.  It  isn’t 
always  possible  for  him  to  accept 
gratuities  and  respect  himself,  even 
when  they  are  given  with  good  in- 
tent. And  it  is  distressing  (not  to 
say  disgusting)  to  see  so  many  of 
the  clergy  demanding  special  conces- 
sions on  all  occasions. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the 
church  doesn’t  properly  support  the 
clergy.  JA  the  shame  of  the  church 
members  they  do  not  properly  sup- 
port their  pastors  and  their  church 
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work,  a,s  a rule.  But  it  is  a greater 
shame  to  try  to  unload  a part  of 
this  support  on  the  public  against 
the  public  will  or  at  least  without 
public  consent.  The  churches  should 
pay  their  way.  If  they  can ’t  do 
that  they  should  come  out  boldly  for 


support  by  public  taxation  instead 
of  trying  to  secure  contributions  in- 
directly that  way ; they  should  be  con- 
sistent and  quit  trying  to  beat  the 
devil  about  the  bush,  or  around  the 
stump,  as  you  prefer. 


All  propaganda  carrying  “Back  to  the  Farm”  appeals  is  worth  about 
as  much  as  B grade  of  last  year’s  bird’s  nest.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
will  people  act  surer  in  line  of  their  greatest  interest  than  in  the  matter 
of  where  they  shall  live  and  work.  You  may  as  well  whistle  to  the  winds 
and  expect  results  as  to  rely  on  propaganda.  The  only  argument  that 
the  farmer  will  listen  to  is  better  conditions  in  rural  sections.  When 
this  necessary  result  is  accomplished  there  will  be  no  need  to  beg  peo- 
ple to  eschew  the  cities.  Improved  machinery,  modern  devices,  excellent 
schools,  roads  that  can  be  negotiated  every  day  in  the  year  will  do  what 
all  the  talk  in  the  world  cannot.  The  farmer  is  today  looked  on  as  the 
under  dog,  so  far  as  ease  and  convenience  of  making  a living  is  con- 
cered.  But  just  you  wait.  The  “sticks”  of  ten  years  hence  will  be 
something  entirely  different  from  the  “sticks”  of  1922.  So  long,  Brother 
Pessimist. 


THE  LEANER  AND  THE  LIFTER. 

By  Jefferson  Lee  Harbour 


The  other  day  I saw  the  driver  of 
a cart  in  trouble.  The  rear  wheels 
of  the  heavy  and  clumsy  cart  refused 
to  move  an  inch  from  a little  gutter 
in  which  they  were.  The  one  horse 
hitched  to  the  cart  was  unable  to 
pull  the  vehicle  from  the  gutter. 
The  driver  was  doing  his  best  by 
lifting  on  one  of  the  wheels.  A 
group  of  half  a dozen  young  fellows 
were  standing  on  the  corner.  Sud- 
denly one  of  them,  well-dressed  and 
snappy- looking  said  to  his  mates: 

‘Come  on,  boys;  let’s  give  The 
man  a lift.  We  can  make:  that,  cart 
hump  itself  out  of  the  muddy  gutter. 
Come  on!” 

All  of  the  young  fellows  but  one 
responded  to  the  cali,  and  their 


strong  young  muscles  did  "hump” 
that  cart  out  of  the  gutrer.  I made 
up  my  mind  that  there  were  five 
lifters  in  that  group  of  young  fellows 
and  one  leaner.  He  was  the  one 
who  who  remained  on  the  sidewalk. 

I believe  that  even  more  than  five 
out  of  most  groups  of  six  young 
people  are  apt  to  be  lifters.  But  I 
fear  that  all  of  us  can  now  and  then 
discover  a leaner.  I have  one  in 
mind.  She  is  a young  girl  who 
never  does  a thing  for  herself  that 
anyone  else  can  do  for  her,  and  she 
is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a 
mother  who  is  willing  to  be  leaned 
upon.  It  is  bad  for  the  mother  and 
worse  for  the  girl  when  this  kind  of 
leaning  upon  mother  is  encouraged. 
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She  stands  out  in  strong  and  un- 
flattering contrast  to  the  girl  who 
prefers  that  mother  should  lean 
upon  her.  When  a man  in  my  town 
died  a few  years  ago  leaving  his 
wife  and  daughter  poorly  provided 
for,  and  the  wife  was  very  much  of 
an  invalid,  she  said  that  she  was 
glad  that  she  had  her  daughter  to 
lean  upon. 

“Of  course  you  have,  mother,’’ 
said  the  daughter  cheerfully  and 
bravely,  “and  you  can  lean  good  and 
hard  upon  me  if  you  want  to.”  This 
girl  was  one  of  the  lifters  of  the 
world.  With  her  fine  spirit  she  was 
not  likely  to  limit  the  leaners  upon 
her  to  her  mother,  but  would  be 
ready  with  ti  e helping  hand  in  any 
place  in  which  it  was  needed.  I 
know  a girl  filling  a position  at 
eighteen  dollars  a week  who  has 
had  no  one  but  herself  to  lean  upon 


since  she  was  thirteen  years  old.  She 
was  an  independent  girl  at  that  age 
and  had  a way  of  never  asking  help 
of  anyone.  She  not  only  lifted  her- 
self into  a position  in  which  she  is 
thoroughly  independent,  but  she 
helped  a younger  brother  to  succeed 
as  she  has  succeeded.  She  imparted 
some  of  her  own  courage  and  en- 
thusiasm to  him  and  has  made  a man 
of  him.  The  lifters  are  the  people 
who  supply  the  real  backbone  to 
our  great  nation,  while  the  leaners 
are  those  who  lack  pride  and  ambi- 
tion. They  do  not  enrich  the  world 
in  any  way,  and  leave  it  no  better 
than  when  they  came  into  it  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned.  One  must  be 
either  a leaner  or  a lifter.  There  is 
no  middle  place.  Which  will  you 
be?  To  the  credit  of  yourself,  your 
family  and  your  country,  join  the 
splendid  American  army  of  lifters. 


WHEN  A MAN  SEES  GOD. 

Life  is  saved  from  narrowing  littleness  when  a man  sees  God.  Then 
duty  becomes  divine,  however  humble,  however  great  its  drudgery,  when 
viewed  as  a part  of  a divine  whole.  When  a man  sees  God,  he  sees  every- 
thing through  God,  every  common  thing  is  holy,  and  every  bush  is  ablaze 
with  fire  which  is  never  quenched.  That  is  the  secret  of  true  life — an 
expanding  consciousness  and  enlarging  obligations. — J.  S.  Holden. 


TURKEY  THE  THANKSGIVING  BIRD. 

By  Earle  W.  Gage 


In  the  United  States  there  is  one 
day  of  universial  feasting,  a day  set 
aside  by  presidential  proclamation 
for  the  observance  of  a religious  fes- 
tival, for  rendering  thanks  to  the 
Creator  for  the  blessings  for  a bount- 
eous harvest  and  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  people,  and  this  day  is  known 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 


the  land  as  “ Thanksgiving  Day. 99 

Now  indissolubly  associated  with 
that  day  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
is  a bird — a bird  of  large  propor- 
tions, a bird  distinctively  American 
characterized  by  neither  the  bold 
ferocity  of  the  eagle  of  war  nor  the 
meek  humility  of  the  dove  of  peace, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  strict 
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utilitarianism  perhaps  superior  to 
both.  That  bird  is  the  turkey. 

The  first  time  that  any  Thanksgiv- 
ing day  and  the  turkey  was  brought 
into  intimate  relation  was  upon  the 
occasion  when  Gov.  Bradford,  of 
Plymouth  Colony,  in  1621,  set  aside 
a day  of  thanksgiving  to  celebrate 


the  gathering  of  the  first  harvest 
made  by  the  doughty  Pilgrims  who 
had  come  over  in  the  Mayflower  the 
year  before.  The  harvest  had  saved 
the  colony,  and  incident  to  the  re- 
ligious features  of  the  occasion  the 
governor  sent  out  four  men  wTith 
their  flintlock  fowling  pieces  to  pro- 
cure meat  to  grace  the  festive  board 
which  was  to  be  provided,  in  order 
that  the  colonists  “ might  after  a 
more  special  manner  rejoice  togeth- 
er. ” 

In  those  days  the  wild  turkey  still 
strutted  in  unrestricted  pride  and 
splendor  through  the  forest  of  New 
England,  and  that  in  plenteous  flocks. 
Doubtless  the  then  friendly  red  men 
had  introduced  the  early  settlers  to 
the  creamy  taste  and  the  succulence 


of  the  dark  meat  of  the  turkey;  so 
wild  turkeys  were  the  quest  of  the 
hunters,  and  upon  the  occasion  al- 
luded to  constituted  the  piece  dere- 
sistance of  the  banquet. 

In  fact,  when  America  was  first  ex- 
plored by  white  men,  wild  turk-i 
eys  were  found  in  large  numbers 
from  New  England  to  Mexico.  His- 
tory shows  that  turkeys  had  been 
raised  in  a domestic  state  by  the 
Aztecs  of  Mexico  at  a still  earlier 
peroid,  and  that  they  were  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  the  white  ex- 
ploreres  and  were  there  greatly 
prized  as  a table  delicacy  upon  im- 
portant festive  occasions.  Some 
what  later,  when  the  Pilgrims  Fath- 
er set  aside  a day,  to  be  known  as 
Thanksgiving  Day,  wild  turkeys 
were  found  with  but  little  hunting, 
and,  being,  of  such  high  merit,  noth- 
ing could  be  more  natural  than  that 
these  birds  should  find  their  way  to 
that  first  Thanksgiving  table.  Since 
then  the  use  of  the  turkey  has  be- 
come national  and  the  turkey  is  the 
chief  viand  at  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  festivities. 

And  thus,  from  that  good  day,  when 
Gov.  Bradford  authorized  his  four 
royal  hunters  to  go  forth  and  seek 
out  the  wild  turkey  for  that  first 
Thanksgiving  table,  down  to  the  pres- 
ent, either  wild  or  tame,  the  turkey 
has  occupied  the  place  of  honor  on 
the  Thanksgiving  dinner  table  where 
opportunity  or  opulence  could  pos- 
sibly provide  it,  from  the  eastern  tip 
of  Maine  to  the  Golden  Gate  of  San 
Francisco — from  the  topmost  border 
of  North  Dakota  to  the  magnolia- 
scented  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

Thus  on  the  last  Thursday  of  No- 
vember of  each  year,  the  day  that 
custom  has  assigned  for  this  cele- 
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bration,  the  turkey  gobbler  reigns  as 
uncrowned  king  of  the  festival, 
although  he  needs  must  die  to  achieve 
that  honor. 

Just  why  the  bird  should  have 
been  called  “ turkey”  in  the  English 
language  no  one  seems  to  know.  The 
realm  of  His  Sultanic  Majesty  had 
no  more  to  do  with  the  introduction 
of  the  bird  to  polite  society  than  did 
Greenland  or  Kamchatka.  The  real 
turkey  is  a bird  indigenous  to  North 
America  and  was  first  introduced  in- 
to Europe  by  the  returning  Spanish 
adventurers  who  had  found  it  in 
the  New  World.  It  may  be  that  since 
the  bird  wras  brought  to  northern 
Europe  from  Spain  the  generally  ig- 
norant public  concluded  that,  like 
many  other  unusual  things,  it  came 
from  Turkey,  or  the  Far  East.  Again, 
the  bird  may  have  named  itself,  since 
the  call  of  the  hen  to  her  chicks, 
sounds  very  much  like  tur-r-r-k,  tur- 
r-r-k,  tur-r-r-k.  At  any  rate,  there 
is  no  actual  connection  between  the 
bird  and  the  country  of  the  same 
name. 

The  turkey  wTas  a favorite  fowl  a- 
mong  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
America.  It  had  its  habitat  over 
all  that  section  where  grew  its  favor- 
ite food,  Indian  corn.  When  Cor- 
tez, in  1519,  first  reached  the  realm 
of  the  Actecs,  Montezuma  entertain- 
ed him  with  royal  splendor  and  a- 
mong  the  delicious  viands  set  before 
the  Spanish  invaders  was  roasted 
turkey.  It  w^as  found  that  the  Aztecs 
had  domesticated  the  fowl  to  quite 
an  extent,  and  that  it  was  also  plen- 
tiful in  its  wild  state.  North  of  the 
Rio  Grande  the  bird  was  equally  well 
known,  and  the  adventurous  Coron- 
ado found  the  bird  among  the  cliff- 
dwelling Indians  and  other  tribes  he 


met  on  his  expedition  through  what 
is  now  Te^a^,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico. 

The  Zuni  Indians  seem  to  have 
known  of  the  turkey  for  centuries, 
and  some  of  their  earliest  traditions 
deal  with  this  interesting  bird.  Not 
only  did  the  bird  serve  as  a delect- 
able food,  but  its  feathers  formed  a 
valuable  asset  for  purposes  of  adorn- 
ment in  the  headgear  of  the  Indians 
and  for  embellishing  the  garments 
of  the  women,  besides  lending  accur- 
acy to  the  flight  of  their  arrows. 
When  the  English  settled  Massachu- 
setts they  found  wild  turkeys  in  a- 
bundance,  and  other  colonists  found 
them  from  New  England  to  Florida. 

The  wild  turkey  of  America  is 
without  doubt  the  progenitor  of  all 
kinds  of  turkeys  the  world  over. 
Ornithologists  in  general  accept  the 
view  that  all  turkeys  have  descended 
from  the  three  forms  known  today 
as  the  North  American,  the  Mexican 
and  the  Honduras  varieties.  The  bird 
found  in  certain  forest  regions  of 
South  America  known  as  the  curas- 
sow,  although  sometimes  called  the 
South  American  turkey,  in  reality 
belongs  to  a different  family,  and 
scientists  hold  that  any  real  turkeys 
found  in  that  continent  are  immi- 
grants. 

In  the  United  States  six  standard 
varieties  of  the  domesticated  turkey 
are  recognized  and  grown.  These 
are  the  bronze,  Narrangansett,  buff, 
slate,  white  and  black.  The  differ- 
ences are  chiefly  in  size  and  coloring, 
The  bronze  and  Narrangansett  are 
the  largest,  while  in  recent  years 
the  white  variety  has  been  so  im- 
proved that  it  comes  third  in  point 
of  size.  The  bluff  and  slate  are  usu- 
ally of  medium  size  and  the  black 
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"tiie  smallest. 

As  the  population  of  the  country 
increased  the  wild  turkey  gradually 
disappeared  until  now  the  domesti- 
cated and  farm-raised  turkey  has, 
as  a commercial  factor,  entirely  sup- 
planted its  wild  ancestor.  By  find- 
ing the  nests  made  by  wild-turkey 
hens  and  taking  the  eggs  home  to  be 
hatched  out  under  chicken  hens,  the 
early  settlers  were  able  to  raise  their 
©to  supply  of'  this  Thanksgiving  del- 
icacy and  to  keep  over  a small  flock 
€>f  these  wild  bred  but  domestic  rais- 
ed turkeys  from  which  to  raise  a 
larger  flock  the  following  year. 

Wild  turkeys  are  still  found  in 
some  of  the  more  unsettled  sections 
of  their  former  range,  particularly 
in  the  wooded  and  mountainous  por- 
tions of  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Ariz- 
ona, and  in  the  large  swamps  of  the 
Crulf  States.  The  nests  of  these  birds 
are  occasionally  discovered  and  the 
eggs  given  to  chicken  or  turkey  hens 
to  incubate.  On  hatching,  the  young 
poults  show  their  wild  blood  by  mak- 
ing for  the  brush  as  soon  as  they 
are  strong  enough  to  travel,  and  con- 
siderable difficulty  is  experienced  in 
preventing  their  return  to  the  wild 
state  of  their  parents. 

By  judicious  breeding,  turkeys 
have  been  increased  markedly  in  size 
since  domestication.  Wild  turkeys 
of  today  average  in  weight  about 
twelve  pounds  for  young  toms  and 
nine  pounds  for  young  hens,  while 
ithe  standard  weight  of  domesticated 
hronze  turkeys  is  25  pounds  for 
jonng  toms,  16  pounds  for  young 
hens,  36  pounds  for  mature  toms, 
and  20  pounds  for  mature  hens. 

The  demand  for  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  turkeys  is  large,  and  to 


fill  this  demand  carloiads  of  turkeys 
begin  reaching  the  city  markets  short- 
ly after  the  middle  of  November  and 
continue  well  through  the  month  of 
December.  Should  there  be  a sur- 
plus at  Thanksgiving,  those  unsold 
are  placed  in  cold  storage  until 
Christmas,  and  of  those  that  remain 
unsold  after  Christmas,  some  (,are 
placed  on  the  markets  from  time  to 
time  throughout  the  year,  while  a 
part  may  be  held  over  for  the  fol- 
lowing Thanksgiving.  By  this  method 
the  maket  is  prevented  from  becom- 
ing flooded  at  any  one  time  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  ruin  prices,  cold  stor- 
age being  the  medium  by  wffiich  deal- 
ers are  enabled  to  place  on  the  mar- 
ket only  that  number  which  can  be 
sold  at  a fair  price. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  tur- 
keys are  raised  on  grain  and  stock 
farms  in  the  Middle  West,  which  is 
not  surprising,  since  here  they  can 
be  fed  at  very  little  expense  and 
cared  for  with  the  least  amount  of 
trouble.  As  near  as  can  be  deter- 
mined, about  one-tenth  of  the  total 
supply  of  turkeys  come  from  Texas 
and  almost  as  many  from  Missouri, 
after  which  comes  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Kentucky  and  Ohio.  In  New  Eng- 
land, which  formerly  was  famous  for 
its  well-fattened  turkeys,  production 
has  decreased  to  small  porportions, 
although  its  reputation  still  survives. 
In  Texas,  where  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  range  suitable  for  turkeys, 
flocks  of  several  hundred  are  quite 
common.  Throughout  the  Middle 
West,  however,  the  farms  are  smaller, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  rather  un- 
usual to  see  more  than  fifty  or  seven- 
ty-five turkeys  on  any  one  farm. 

Because  of  the  decreasing  produc- 
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tion  of  turkeys  on  farms,  the  busi- 
ness of  raising  turkeys  on  a large 
scale  may  develop  into  an  important 
and  interesting  form  of  ranching. 
In  the  unsettled  foothill  regions  of 
California  and  in  certain  sections  of 
Arizona  and  other  Western  States, 
a few  persons  have  engaged  in  this 
industry  to  the  extent  of  raising  a 
thousand  or  more  turkeys  every  year. 

Here  the  range  is  unlimited,  and 
the  natural  food  of  the  turkey,  such 
as  grasshoppers  and  other  insects, 
green  vegetation,  and  the  seeds  of 
various  weeds  and  grasses  is  abun- 
dant. Advantage  also  is  taken  of 
the  turkeys  relish  for  acorns,  and 
where  these  are  plentiful  but  little 
grain  need  be  used  for  fattening  in 
the  fall.  These  large  flocks  of  tur- 
keys are  managed  much  like  herds  of 
sheep,  being  taken  out  to  the  range 
early  in  the  morning  and  brought 
home  to  roost  at  night.  They  are 
herded  during  the  day  by  men,  eith- 
er on  foot  or  on  horseback,  and  by 
dogs  specially  trained  for  this  work. 

Notwithstanding  the  advent  of  the 
rather  spectacular  enterprise  of  tur- 
key ranching  the  American  farm 
must  still  be  relied  upon  for  the  most 
of  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
turkeys.  Here,  as  a side  issue  to  her 
regular  work,  it  is  a common  prac- 
tice for  the  farm  wife  to  keep  half 
a dozen  turkey  hens  and  a tom, 
more  commonly  known  as  the  gob- 
bler, from  which  to  raise  annually  a 
flock  of  forty  to  flfty  turkeys.  The 
best  hens  are  selected  carefully  from 
the  previous  year’s  flock  and  a new 
tom  is  secured  from  some  neighbor- 
ing grower  or,  perhaps,  a pure-bred 
tom  is  purchased  from  a reliable  tur- 
key breeder  for  the  purpose  of  im- 


proving the  size,  quality  and  appear- 
ance of  the  next  crop. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  win- 
ter or  early  spring  the  turkey  hens 
begin  laying,  and  then  comes  the 
task  of'  finding  the  nests,  which  are 
usually  well-hidden  in  a patch  of 
weeds  or  bushy  thicket,  sometimes 
near  home  and  sometimes  half  a mile 
away.  The  inexperienced  turkey  grow- 
er may  spend  hours  in  following  a 
turkey  hen  before  her  nest  is  dis- 
covered, but  to  the  initiated  this  is 
a simple  task,  for  by  confining  all 
the  hens  early  some  morning  and 
letting  them  out  late  in  the  after- 
noon, those  that  are  laying  will  strike 
out  on  a run  for  their  respective 
nests,  and  the  secret  of  their  hiding 
places  can  be  quickly  and  easily 
learned.  After  the  nests  are  found 
the  eggs  are  gathered  daily  and  kept 
safe  from  any  danger  of  becoming 
chilled  or  from  being  destroyed  by 
a dog,  skunk,  opossum,  rat,  crow  or 
other  enemy. 

As  soon  as  each  turkey  hen  has 
finished  her  litter  of  about  eighteen 
eggs  and  has  become  broody,  a nest  is 
carefully  prepared  and  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  eggs  are  given  her  to  in- 
cubate. After  twenty-eight  days  of 
sitting  the  poults  appear  and  for  the 
next  fewT  weeks  they  must  be  fed 
and  looked  after  frequently,  and  a- 
bove  all  they  must  be  protected  from 
dampness,  for  if  they  become  wet 
and  chilled  their  chance  of  living  is 
small  indeed. 

About  the  first  of  October  the 
fattening  season  opens,  and  the  grow- 
er gradually  increases  the  amount  of 
grain,  usually  corn,  thrown  to  the 
turkeys  just  before  roosting  time. 
A week  or  twro  before  marketing  they 
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receive  all  the  grain  they  will  clean 
mp  either  two  or  three  times  a day. 
During  the  period  between  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  turkeys  are 
found  to  be  much  more  easily  fatten- 
ed than  at  any  previous  time,  partly 
because  they  have  attained  the  great- 
er part  of  their  growth  and  partly 
because  the  weather  is  then  cooler 
and  there  is  less  to  tempt  them  to 
range  so  widely.  Therefore  many 
turkey  growers  who  have  plenty  of 
grain  to  feed  prefer  to  hold  their 
turkeys  for  the  Christmas  market, 
while  those  who  are  short  of  feed 
and  who  may  experience  trouble  in 
keeping  their  turkeys  at  home,  or 
feax  that  the  roost  will  be  visited 
at  night  and  the  flocks  reduced  in 
numbers,  which  is  a common  occur- 
rence, find  it  best  to  forego  the  ad- 
ded profit  that  might  be  obtained 
by  further  fattening,  and  sell  their 
turkeys  at  Thanksgiving. 

A few  turkey  growers,  particular- 
ly in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  New 
England  States,  dress  their  turkeys 
themselves  and  sell  direct  to  the 
consumer  or  to  city  dealers.  In  some 
sections  where  turkeys  are  quite  gen- 
erally raised  there  is  held  twice  a 
jyear,  once  previous  to  Thanksgiving 
and  again  shortly  before  Christmas, 
what  is  known  as  “ Turkey  Day.  ” 
€n  this  day  all  those  who  have  tur- 
keys to  sell  dress  them  and  haul 
them  to  town,  where  they  are  bid 
on  by  shippers  or  by  turkey  buyers 
from  various  dity  produce  houses 
and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  In 
these  sections  turkey-picking  bees 
are  often  held,  and  as  much  sport 
is  had  at  these  as  at  the  more  com- 
mon corn-husking  bees. 

In  most  large  turkey-raising  dis- 


tricts, however,  dressing  plants  have 
been  built  to  handle  the  turkeys  dur- 
ing November  and  December,  the 
same  plants  being  used  for  poultry, 
eggs,  butter,  and  other  farm  pro- 
duce throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  Some  farmers  haul  their 
turkeys  in  wagons  to  these  dressing 
plants,  others  drive  them  in  if  they 
have  too  many  to  haul,  and  still 
others,  if  they  are  too  far  away  to 
bring  in  their  turkeys  themselves, 
sell  them  to  the  nearest  country  mer- 
chant, who  in  turn  ships  them  or 
drives  them  along  with  the  others 
that  he  has  purchased  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

A custom  that  is  prevalent  in  Tex- 
as is  for  the  buyers  to  go  out  from 
the  various  dressing  plants  for  a 
distance  of  ten  to  thirty  miles  and 
stop  at  each  farm  and  buy  all  the 
turkeys  the  farmer  will  sell.  A 
flock  of  1,000  or  more  turkeys  is 
often  gathered  up  in  this  way,  each 
turkey  being  weighed  and  paid  for 
at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  In  one 
case  8,000  turkeys  were  gathered  to- 
gether at  one  point  in  Texas  and 
driven  by  thirty  men  a distance  of 
thirteen  miles  in  two  days.  A flock 
of  700  was  later  driven  this  same 
distance  by  five  men  in  less  than 
nine  hours. 

In  a turkey  drive  of  this  kind  a 
wagon  is  driven  just  in  front  of  the 
turkeys  and  a little  corn  is  thrown  to 
the  leaders  to  keep  them  moving. 
Should  any  become  lame  or  tired,  as 
frequently  happens  with  old  turkeys 
if  they  are  fat,  they  are  placed  in 
the  wagon  and  hauled  the  remainder 
of  the  way.  At,  nightfall  the  wagon 
is  made  to  stop  under  a grove  of 
trees  where  the  turkeys  roost,  the 
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journey  being  continued  as  soon  as 
they  fly  down  again  in  the  morning. 
On  arriving  at  a dressing  plant,  the 
turkeys  are  again  weighed  by  plac- 
ing them  in  flocks  of  about  one  hun- 
dred at  a time  into  a cage  placed 
over  the  scales,  and  the  buyer  is  then 
usually  credited  with  one-half  cent 
per  pound  for  his  work. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  turkeys  at  the  dressing 
plant  they  are  killed  and  dressed  to 
prevent  the  shrinkage  in  weight  that 
is  bound  to  occur  if  they  are  held  for 
any  length  of  time.  In  one  of  the 
largest  turkey-dressing  plants  of  Tex- 
as, cages  for  the  birds,  into  which 
they  are  driven  after  being  weighed 
are  built  in  a long  row,  and  form 
them  an  alleyway  leads  into  a single 
cage  inside  the  dressing  room.  Not 
more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  turkeys 
are  kept  in  the  inside  cage  at  a time, 
this  being  done  to  prevent  the  pickers 
from  selecting  all  the  small,  easily 
picked  hen  turkeys  first  and  then 
quitting  their  wmrk  when  only  the 
large  toms  are  left. 

The  shipping  of  turkeys  alive  for 
any  considerable  distance  always  re- 
sults in  a heavy  shrinkage  and  be- 
cause of  this  they  are  usually  killed 
and  dressed  before  shipping.  One 
of  the  longest  shipments  of  live  tur- 
keys that  is  ordinarily  made  is  from 
Tennessee  to  New  York  City.  Twice 
a year,  once  for  Thanksgiving  and 
once  for  Christmas  market,  a train 


known  as  the  “turkey  special”  is 
made  up  at  Morristown,  Tenn.,  and 
is  rushed  through  to  New  York  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  On  the  day  of 
the  shipment  cars  of  live  turkeys  be- 
gin reaching  Morristown  from  sur- 
rounding points,  and  these  are  made 
up  into  one  train,  a car  containing 
about,  1,200  turkeys.  One  man  is 
sent  with  each  of  the  cars,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  feed  and  water  the  birds 
and  to  see  that  they  are  weighed  cor- 
rectly when  unloaded  from  the  car. 
Troughs  are  placed  in  each  coop,  and 
these  are  filled  with  a sloppy  mixture 
of  cracked  corn  and  water.  Turkeys 
eat  very  little  during  such  shipment, 
however,  and  their  shrinkage  is  said 
by  shippers  to  run  often  as  high  as 
12  per  cent,  for  this  trip,  which  or- 
dinarily takes  about  60  hours. 

On  arriving  at  Jersey  City  the  cars 
are  hauled  to  the  poultry  • yard  and 
the  turkeys  unloaded  and  weighed  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  commission 
firm  handling  the  turkeys  has  a man 
on  hand,  who,  with  the  assistance  of 
as  many  helpers  as  are  needed,  un- 
loads the  birds  and  puts  them  in 
coops  large  enough  to  hold  fourteen 
or  fifteen  each.  They  are  then 
weighed  in  the  presence  of  the  man 
who  has  come  with  the  car,  after 
which  they  are  loaded  on  trucks, 
taken  by  ferry  across  the  Hudson 
River,  and  distributed  to  New  York 
retailers. 
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WHAT  THE  PUBLIC  CAN  DO. 

(Elizabeth  City  Independent) 


If  any  one  wants  to  know  just  how 
far  the  public  can  safely  go  into  the 
ownership  of  public  utilities,  let  him 
ask  Judge  John  H.  Kerr,  of  Warren- 
ton.  Judge  Kerr  says  we  can  go  a 
long  way  and  he  knows. 

Judge  Kerr  hails  from  the  town 
of  Warrentor,  the  county  seat  of  the 
little  county  of  Warren.  Warren- 
ton  is  given  a population  of  less  than 
a thousand  by  the  census  of  1920  but 
Warrenton  owns  its  own  railroad  its 
own  water  and  sewerage,  its  elect- 
ric light  service,  its  ice  plant  and 
its  hotel.  And  now  Warrenton  is 
thinking  of  building  a municipal 
laundry,  to  be  followed  by  a munici- 
pal bakery.  Why  should’t  a town 
feed  and  lodge  its  guests,  wash  its 
own  clothes  and  bake  its  own  bread, 
as  well  as  manufacture  its  own  lights 
and  water? 

Warrenton  learned  to  do  things 
for  itself  after  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railway  ran  thru  Warren  County 
and  left  Warrenton  three  miles  away 
from  its  tracks.  Back  in  1884  War- 
renton issued  $25,000  in  bonds  and 
built  a rail  road  of  its  own,  from 
Warrenton  to  Warren  Plains.  The 
distance  was  only  three  miles  and 
you  could  build  andj  equip  three 
miles  of  rail  road  somehow,  in  those 
days,  for  $25,000. 

The  Warrenton  Rail  Road,  as  it 
was  called,  wasn’t  much  of  a succes 
at  first,  but  the  bonds  were  paid  off 
somehow  and  then  the  rail  road  be- 
gan to  pay;  it  is  and  has  been  a 
regular  little  revenue-getter  for  the 
past  twelve  or  fifteen  years  just 
handling  freight  between  Warren- 
ton and  Warren  Plains. 


Having  made  a go  of  a rail  road 
of  its  own,  Warrenton  was  ready  for 
almost  anything  and  the  town  bond- 
ed itself  for  $90,000  and  built  its 
own  water  and  sewerage  plant.  It 
put  in  its  own  electric  distribution 
system  and  bought  its  current  from 
a big  cotton  mill  outside  the  town, 
because  it  could  buy  power  as  cheap 
as  it  could  make  it. 

Next  thing,  the  town  needed  a 
good  ice  plant  and  Warrenton  built 
its  own  ice  plant. 

Then  traveling  men  who  came  to 
town  kicked  about  the  hotel  accomo- 
dations and  private  capital  could 
not  be  induced  to  build  a modern 
hotel  in  so  small  a town.  Again 
Warrenton  got  busy  and  built  a mo- 
dern little,  hotel  of  40  and  odd  rooms 
and  hired  a manager  to  run  it. 
They  paid  their  hotel  manager  a sal- 
ary of  $1,800  a year  with  board  for 
the  manager  and  his  family  thrown 
in.  The  hotel,  started  in  1920,  has 
been  such  a success  that  Warrenton 
is  now  contemplating  an  addition  of 
25  rooms  to  its  hotel.  The  laundry^ 
is  coming  next. 

Besdes  its  electric  lights,  water, 
sewerage,  ice  plant,  hotel  and  rail 
road,  Warrenton  has  a handsome 
town  hall,  $150,000  worth  of  street 
paving,  a modern  school  plant  and 
almost  everything  that  a town  ten 
times,  its  size  would  be  proud  of. 

Two  things  have  made  the  munici- 
pal progress  of.  Warrenton  possible. 
First,'  Warrenton  had  a legal. adviser 
who  thought  mqre  of  helping  his. 
town  than  of  lining  his  own  pockets. 
When  that  la\v.yer  was  called  upon 
to  draw  a new  charter  for  the  town  a 
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jrood  many  years  ago,  he  did’nt  draw 
up  a vague,  involved  and  volu- 
minuous  document  that  would  re- 
quire the  employment  of  mo^e  law- 
yers and  an  extra  session  of  the  leg- 
islature to  untangle  it  every  time  the 
town  wanted  to  do  something. 
Judge  Kerr  drew  the  present  char- 
<er  of  Warrenten  and  he  made  it  so 
simple  and  so  broad  that  the  town 
-can  do  almost  anything  it  elects  to 
do,  under  its  charter. 

Another  thing  that  has  made 
municipal  progress  possible  in  War- 
renton  is  a town  council  that  seems 


to  have  the  business  acumen  to  em- 
ploy capable  managers  for  the 
town’s  properties  and  pay  them  good 
salaries  to  get  results. 

Judge  Kerr  says  public  owner- 
ship has  been  highly  satisfactory 
and  of  all  public  utilities  in  Warren- 
ton  profitable.  Warrenton  wouldn’t 
think  of  going  back  to  private  own- 
ership of  any  of  its  publicly  owned 
utilities  and  when  the  town  needs 
anything  else  it  will  not  rust  out 
waiting  for  outside  capital,  but  will 
build  and  operate  the  things  itself  if 
there  is  need  for  it. 


When  the  auto  drives  up  to  the  gasoline  station  the  engine  stops  runn- 
ing while  the  tank  is  being  refilled.  Have  you  ever  noted  that  a silent 
tongue  is  often  proof  that  the  reservoir  of  the  brain  is  being  refilled? — 
George  W.  Tuttle. 


EDITOR  ZEB  GREEN  MAKES  OBSER- 
VATION. 

(Marshville  Home) 


Now  and  then  uplifters  come  along 
with  schemes  to  “translate  tenants 
into  landlords.”  But  the  transla- 
tion will  never  take  place  until  ten- 
ants really  desire  to  become  home 
owners  and  are  willing  to  put  forth 
practical  efforts  to  uplift  themselves. 
The  following  from  the  Laurinburg 
Exchange  is  significant: 

4 ‘it  is  reported  reliably  that  there 
are  tenant  farmers  in  Scotland  coun- 
ty, folks  who  own  no  lands  and  de- 
pend upon  their  labor  on  somebody 
•else’s  land  to  produce  a living  for 
them,  who  are  now  hiring  their  win- 
ter’s supply  of  wood  cut.  These 
people  have  gathered  a fair  crop  of 
cotton  and  have  received  a good 
price  for  it.  Temporarily  they  are 
enjoying  prosperity.  But  improvi- 


dent, heedless  and  thoughtless, 
they  waste  and  spend  and  before  an- 
other crop  is  planted  many  will  be 
wanting  credit  at  a store,  willing  to 
mortage  next  year’s  crop  before  it 
is  made  in  order  to  get  bread.  And 
yet  now  they  do  not  deign  to  cut 
wood.  That  is  one  big  reason  why 
they  will  be  tenant  always. 

It  isn’t  a healthy  economic  sign 
when  so  many  homeless  wage  earn- 
ers in  towns  and  cities  are  riding  in 
automobiles  bought  on  the  ' install- 
ment plan,”  attending  the  movies 
dropping  money  at  the  dope  coun- 
ters, etc.  Neither  is  it  the  sign  of 
sound  economic  progress  to  see  in 
farm  tenants  a greater  desire  to  own 
automobile  than  to  own  homes  for 
their  families.  Likewise  the  fast  liv- 
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ing  that  quickly  scatters  the  estates 
left  by  thrifty  home  owners  and  re- 
duces their  descendants  to  the  ten- 
ant class  represents  tragic  prodi- 
gality that  strikes  at  the  very  found- 
ation of  strong  nation.  Patriotism 
that  does  not  have  its  foundation  in 
an  unincumbered  home  represents 
only  a thin  shell  that  may,  under  3er- 
tain  adverse  conditions,  burst  into  a 
flame  of  bolshevism  or  anarchy. 
But  what  good  does  it  do  to  write 


about  this  phase  of  our  economic? 
tendencies — when  people  prefer  to 
‘‘rent  and  ride”  rather  than  be  home 
home  owners? 

It’s  a condition  that  we’ve  gradu- 
ally envolved  into  and  no  amount  of 
preachments  can  do  anything  effec- 
tive toward  turning  the  tide,  and  po- 
litical “uplifters”  might  as  well  di- 
vert their  energies  to  something  else 
more  practical. 


“How  do  you  like  our  new  neighbor?” 

“I  never  saw  such  an  ignorant  person!  She  can’t  talk  about  anything 
but  painting,  books,  and  music.  She  doesn’t  know  a word  about  any- 
body. ’ ’ 


WOMEN  OUTLINE  A CAMPAIGN. 


By  W.  T.  Bost  in 

Legislative  council  of  the  Business 
and  Professional  Women’s  league 
comprising  membership  in  five  major 
organization  today  set  themselves 
against  the  national  woman’s  party 
blanket  amendment  seeking  the  same 
rights  for  women  as  men,  but 
pledged  themselves  to  work  for  any 
righteous  measure  sought  and  laid 
out  a program  for  the  January  as- 
sembly. 

The  council  favor  the  removal  of 
all  disqualifications  based  on  sex  and 
will  ask  equal  guardianship  of  per- 
son and  property  of  children,  the 
mother  and  father  sharing  alike. 
They  would  ask  a statute  declaratory 
of  women’s  jury  rights  and  privi- 
leges; they  ask  the  acceptance  of 
women’s  testimony  in  abduction  and 
seduction  cases  without  the  required 
corroboration  of  other  witnesses  and 
would  clear  away  all  sex  disquali- 
fications. 


Greensboro  News 

They  ask  the  revisal  of  the  pres- 
ent age  of  consent  law.  They  ask 
modification  of  the  present  election 
laws  as  to  privacy  in  voting  and  the 
amendment  of  the  state  prohibition 
law  so  as  to  conform  to  the  federal 
law.  They  favor  a moving  picture 
censorship  law  and  placed  this  legis- 
lation in  the  hand  of  a subcommit- 
tee. 

They  indorse  the  strengthening  of 
the  statewide  primary  law,  the  en- 
largement of  the  public  welfare  de- 
partment, and  gave  their  indorse- 
ment of  the  elementary  schools  and 
state  highway  course  of  the  state. 
Finally  they  they  opposed  the  blank- 
et amendment  of  the  national  wo- 
man’s party  which  is  to  be  present- 
ed by  the  remnant  of  the  militants 
wherever  there  is  a listening  legisla- 
ture. 

Mrs.  Palmer  Jerman,  of  Raleigh, 
was  made  president,  Miss  Fronda 
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Kennedy,  of  Trinity  college,  first 
vice-president;  Miss  Louise  Alexan- 
der, of  Greensboro,  second  vice- 
president;  Miss  Clara  Cox,  of  High 


Point,  third  vice-president;  Miss 
Gertrude  Weil,  of  Goldsboro,  sec- 
retary and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Doak 
of  Raleigh,  treasurer. 


Teacher:  “If  Shakespeare  were  alive  today,  wouldn’t  he  be  looked 
upon  as  a remarkable  man?” 

Student:  “I’ll  say  so.  He  would  be  300  years  old.” 


“FELLOW  TAR  HEELS.” 

By  John  W.  Thompson. 


In  reference  to  the  term  Tar  Heel, 
1 notice  that  one  of  the  correspon- 
dents in  the  News  and  Observer  says 
that  it  originated  at  the  battle  of  Guil- 
ford Court  House. 

Up  to  1864  every  geography  that  I 
had  ever  seen  put  down  the  products 
of  North  Carolina  as  tar,  pitch  and 
turpentine,  and  from  this  the  term 
Tar  Heel  may  have  originated  as  a 
kind  of  ridicule  by  people  outside 
the  State.  Governor  Vance  was  elec- 
ted Governor  in  1862  while  colonel  of 
a regiment  in  Northern  Virginia.  At 
that  time  the  Governor  was  elected 
every  two  years,  and  when  he  came 
up  for  re-election  in  1864  he  went  to 
the  army  in  Northern  Virginia  to 
speak  to  the  soldiers  and  he  began 
his  speech  by  addressing  them  as  fel- 
low Tar  Heels,  complimenting  them 
on  how  the  tar  on  their  heels  had 
made  them  stick  in  every  battle. 
This  brought  forth  great  cheering, 
and  since  that  time  the  term  has  been 


used  by  North  Carolinians  as  a term 
to  be  proud  of.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  Governor  Vance  won  the  hearts 
of  the  soldiers  and  got  an  almost  en- 
tire soldier  vote.  In  his  audience 
was  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  en- 
joyed his  wit  immensely. 

On  Governor  Vance’s  return  from 
his  speaking  trip  to  the  soldiers  of 
the  army  in  Northern  Virginia  he 
was  on  a train  that  stopped  at  For- 
estville.  A great  many  country 
maidens  were  present,  having  come 
to  the  train  to  see  the  soldiers  that 
were  passing  in  those  days,  and  on 
learning  that  Governor  Vance  was 
on  the  train  asked  me  to  tell  him  they 
wanted  to  see  him.  He  came  out  and 
shook  hands  with  every  one  of  them, 
and  he  said:  “Ladies,  you  are  all  for 
Holden,  aren’t  you?”  They  answer- 
ed with  one  accord;  “No,  no,  no.” 
He  replied:  “i  am.”  This  caused 
the  girls  to  blush,  and  he  said:  “I 
am  for  holding  on  to  Vance/’ 


The  custom  of  cornerstone  laying,  believes  Mr.  F.  P.  Hobgood,  of 
Greensboro,  was  originated  with  the  secret  order  of  Masons,  in  a time 
beyond  historical  records.  But  whenever  or  however  the  custom  began, 
the  speaker  mentioned,  it  sends  a message  from  one  generation  to  the 
next,  and  he  approves  of  the  custom. 
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BY  ACCLAMATION. 


The  State  Agricultural  Society 
held  a meeting  in  Raleigh  on  the 


17th.  and  after  several  got  off  some 


pent-up  stuff  to  the  point  where  most 
of  the  members  were  growing  wea- 
ry, Governor  Morrison  arose,  giv- 
ing a strong  commendation  to  the 
administration  of  Mrs.  Vanderbilt, 
who  had  cleaned  out  the  gambling 
features  to  the  displeasure  of  sev- 
eral ’’morally  stunted,”  moved  that 
Mrs.  Vanderbilt  be  elected  presi- 
dent (for the  third  term)  by  aecla: 
mation.’’  His  motion  was  seconded 
by  General  Julian  S.  Carr.  The  mo- 
tion. of  course,  prevailed. 

This  act  will  be  applauded 
throughout  the  state.  North  Caro- 
lina deserves  a real  Fair,  and,  being 
sustained  in  this  manner  by  her  as- 
sociates, there  isn’t  a shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  will  fin- 
ally make  the  State  Fair  a pride  of 
the  state — a clean,  inquestionable 
pride,  too. 


MR.  HARDING  ARRIVES. 

(Greensboro  News) 


It  is  all  very!  well  for  a man  to 
theorize  on  statecraft  as  long  as  he 
is  under  no  responsibility  for  the 
policy  adopted;  but  once  in  office, 
if  he  is  a patriot,  he  must  face  the 
facts,  even  if  that  requires  the 
abandonment  -of  some  of  his  pet 
theories. 

We  cannot  conceive  how  any 
American  could  deny  to  Warren 
Gamaliel  Harding  possession  of  the 
patriot’s  spirit.  The  President 
wishes  to  do  whatever  is  best  for 
the  country.  No  better  evidence  of 
that  fact  has  been  presented  than 
the  remarkable  change  that  has 
come  over  his  ideas  as  to  our  for- 


eign policy.  Note  these  expressions 
from  his  Armistice  day  message: 

I think  that  we  have  come  to  real- 
ize, as  a nation,  that  we  cannot  hope 
to  avoid  obligations  and  responsibi- 
lities; often  arduous  and  burdensome 
as  part  of  the  price  we  must  pay 
for  our  fortunate  relationship  to  the 
confraternity  of  the  nations.  . . . 

Service  . . . has  imposed  upon 

us  a duty  to  recognize  that  hencefor- 
ward, we  must  maintain  a helpful 
and  sustaining  attitude  in  all  the 
broader  relationships  that  involve 
the  nations.  Our  first  duty  will,  in- 
deed, be  to  our  own,  but  that  duty 
cannot  be  adequately  discharged  in 
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narrowness  and  selfishness. 

That  we  majT  be  guided  to  a just 
judgment  of  the  time  and  occasion 
for  further  proof  of  our  interest  in 
the  common  cause  of  humanity,  and 
in  choosing  the  methods  whereby  to 
discharge  the  obligation  thus  cre- 
ated will  be,  I am  sure,  a fitting 
prayer  for  this  Armistic  anniver- 
sary. 

"Creepnig  into  the  league  of  na- 
tions by  the  back  door”  has  been 
the  scornful  characterization  ap- 
plied to  this  change  of  attitude  by 
•certain  super-partisan  Democratic 
•organs.  But  that  sort  of  thing  has 
already  done  too  much  damage  in 
this  country.  The  route  by  which 
we  get  there  is  of  no  moment.  The 
thing  of  importance  is  that  the 
executive  head  of  this  government 
realizes  that  we  must  attempt  to 
get  somewhere. 

For  Mr.  Harding’s  statement  is  a 
frank  confession  of  two  extremely 
important  facts — first,  it  confesses 
that  this  country  owes  a duty  to 
mankind,  as  represented  by  other 
nations;  and,  second,  by  praying 
for  guidance  as  to  the  best  method 
of  discharging  this  duty,  he  admits 
that  it  has  not  been  discharged  as 
yet,  and  it  is  not  being  discharged 
now.  Our  belief  is  that  if  “the  ef- 
fectual, fervent  prayer  of  a right- 


eous man  availeth much,”  President 
Harding  will  presently  be  shown 
that  his  best  chance  of  discharging 
his  duty  to  the  world  will  be  to  ad- 
vocate American  entrance  into  the 
league  of  nations.  The  day  after 
he  was  elected,  we  expressed  the 
opinion,  and  we  have  seen  no  reason 
to  change  it  since.  However,  that 
is  merely  oujr  opinion.  It  may  be 
that  the  ’ President  will  find  some 
other  way  open  to  him.  It  does  not 
matter.  The  important  thing  is 
that  he  realizes  that  America  has 
been  recreant  to  her  trust,  and  is 
seeking  means  to  bring  her  back  in 
line  of  duty. 

If  Mr.  Harding  is  man  enough  to 
abandon  his  preconceived  opinions, 
and  stick  to  the  job  of  discovering 
means  to  bring  America  back  to 
her  true  place  in  the  world,  his 
search  will  not  fail.  If  he  can  dis- 
cover-a better  means  than  member- 
ship in  the  league  of  nations,  then 
it  will  be  the  sacred  duty  of  all 
league  of  nations  men  to  support 
him  in  putting  that  means  into  ef- 
fect. It  is  futile  and  foolish  to 
sneer  at  him  for  arriving  so  late  at 
the  right  decision,  when  he  is  de- 
serving of  the  admiration  of  all 
good  citizens  for  having  arrived  at 
all. 


IS  HE  JUST  NOW  DISCOVERING  ITS 

VALUE? 


(Master  Swift  Davis  exercises  his 
imaginative  talent  and  hands  in  the 
following  result. — Editor.) 

“Let  me  see  that  UPLIFT  you 
have  Brewster,  please  ? ” he  asked. 

‘ ‘ Certainly/ 1 the  one  addressed 


acquiesed.  Then  as  the  first  speak- 
er began  to  read  the  front  page  the 
owner  of  the  UPLIFT  turned  away 
to  talk  with  an  acquaintance  on  a 
casual  subject.  Five  minutes  later 
the  one  accosted  as  Brewster  heard 
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his  name  called  again.  He  looked  up 
to  see  the  first  speaker  beckon  him. 
“Come  over  here,  I want  to  talk  to 
you  a little,”  he  requested,  and  mo- 
tioned Brewster  to  a near-by  seat. 

‘ ‘ This  is*  a fine  front  page  you 
have  this  week,’’  he  began  wfhen 
Brewster  had  settled  down.  “ ‘They 
shall  run  and  not  tire;  they  shall 
walk  and  not  faint,’  ” he  read.  “A 
good  text.  I would  like  to  have 
heard  the  sermon.  I am  interested 
in  the  text  physically  because  I am 
a runner  myself  and  that  is  a prom- 
ise I’d  like  to  obtain.  But  I know 
the  real  meanin'g  of  that  text.  You 
and  I both  know  of  a man  who  died 
recently,  who  could  ‘run  and  not 
tire’  and  who  could  ‘walk  and  not 
faint.’  He  did  a great,  work  during 
his  sojourn  on  this  earth.  Yes,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Cannon.  It  seems  to  me  that 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Cannon,  is  also  run- 
ning and  not  tiring  and  Walking  and 
not  fainting.  I agree  with  my  former 
sentiments.  It  is  indeed  a fine  front 
page  this  week.  ’ ’ 

Brewster  was  silent  as  Aldred(for 
this  is  the  lengthy  speaker’s  name) 
opened  the  UPLIFT.  The  reader  in- 
terrupted his  perusal  of  the  editor- 
ials long  enough  to  remark  sagely, 
“These  are  real  common  sense  edit- 
orials. I have  read  such  ones  called 
‘common  sense  editorials,’  but  never 
did  I come  across  the  genuine  article 
’till  I read  the  UPLIFT.” 

Silence  again;  Aldred  continued 
reading. 

Later : 

“You  know,  Brewster,  this  fable 
with  its  moral,  ‘any  excuse  will  serve 
a tyrant,’  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  ex- 
cidence  of  my  own  experience.  The 
bully  of  our  school  wanted  to  jump 


on  a ‘Sissie’  looking  boy  who  enter- 
ed the  same  school  Mr.  Bully  attend- 
ed. But  the  apparently  weak  lad 
would  give  no  excuse  for  a fight. 
One  day  the  school  tyrant  ran  up  to 
the  weakling  and  yelled  belligerently, 
‘You’re  the  guy  that  spilt  ink  on 
my  book ! ’ A massacre  was  narrowly 
averted  when  a girl  told  the  bully 
that  she  was  the  accidental  perpet- 
rator. The  baffled  bully  could  do 
nothing.  At  another  time  the  boys 
were  racing,  Mr.  Bully  leading,  the 
‘Sissie’  a close  second.  Just  as  the 
blustering  chap  was  about  to  tri- 
umph, he  fell  in  a muddy  pool  of 
water  and  ‘Sissie’  raced  on  over  the 
goal.  Rising  wet  and  miserable  and 
angry  because  all  spectors  were 
laughing  at  his  plight,  the  bully 
claimed  that  ‘Sissie’  had  tripped  him. 
But  this  the  boys  would  not  allow, 
for  all  had  seen  the  bully  fall.  ‘You 
laughed  at  me  when  I fell,”  fumed 
the  tyrant  and  thereupon  pitched  in- 
to ‘ Sissie.  ’ Our  code  of  ethics  would 
not  allow  us  to  help  ‘Sissie’  regard- 
less of  how  much  we  might  have  de- 
sired.  But  then  and  there  inside  of 
five  minutes  I was  made  absolutely 
happy.  ‘ Sissie’  administered  a sound 
threshing  upon  Mr.  Bully.  He  soon 
learned  that  though  ‘any  excuse  will 
serve,  a tyrant,’  it  will  not  protect 
him.” 

Again  as  Aldred  read,  silence  fell. 

‘ ‘ Brewster,  ’ ’ he  spoke  up  after  an 
interval,  “I  can’t  pronounce  this 
word,  O-b-e-r-a-m-e-r-g-a-u,  but  since 
reading  this  article  I am  going  to 
find  out.”  And  with  that  he  care- 
fully put  the  UPLIFT  in  his  pocket 
and  walked  away,  leaving  Brewster 
high  and  dry.  Fifteen  minutes  later, 
he  was  back  and  seated  in  his  former 
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position.  “I  just  went  to  find  out 
the  pronunciation  of  that  word,”  he 
explained.  “That  Passion  play  and 
its  surroundings  are  wonderful.  I 
must  see  them  some  day. 

“Here’s  another  one  of  R.  R. 
Clark’s  interesting  sketches.  Hold 
on  while  I give  it  a perusal.”  Brew- 
ster did,  wanting  to  hear  his  com- 
ments on  it. 

“Mr.  Clark  sure  picks  out  fine 
subjects,”  began  Aldred.  “He — ” 
Brewster  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment as  Aldred’s  eye  was  caught  by 
“ Franklin’s  Faith  in  Prayer.”  “This 
is  the  first  time  I’ve  heard  that  one 
about  Ben  Franklin.  That  is  what 
contributed  mainly  to  his  success — 


faith  in  prayer.” 

“This  poem — don’t  you  think  it’s 
a nice  one.  This  ‘IF — ’ composition, 
as  Mr.  Cook  said,  should  be  memori- 
zed by  every  boy  here.  It  makes 
one  feel  so  proud  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

“And  this  poem,  too  is  fine.  ‘Th$ 
Song  of  the  Poem  ’ is  one  of  the  finest 
I ’ve  read  or  heard  in  an  age.  I 
must  read  that  to  the  members  of 
the  society.  And  the  last  depart- 
ment is  the  Institutional  Notes.  The 
boys  who  do  anything  worthy  of  it 
will  receive  a write-up  here. 

“It  is  a priceless  magazine — this 
UPLIFT.  Thanks!” 


INSTITUTIONAL  NOTES. 

By  Swift  B.  Davis. 


Master  Pressley  Mills,  arrival  of 
Wednesday,  Nov.  1,  has  been  placed 
in  the  printing  office. 

The  brick  and  lumber  needed  in 
re-constructing  the  administration 
building  have  arrived  and  work  on 
the  new  structure  has  begun. 

A number  of  blankets  have  been 
received  and  sent  to  various  cot- 
tages where  they  will  be  used  to 
ward  off  attacks  of  Jack  Frost. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carson,  from  Char- 
lotte, whose  services  were  inlisted 
in  lieu  of  those  of  Rev.  W.  W.  Orr, 
also  of  Chariotte,  preached  in  the 
Auditorium,  Sunday,  Nov.  19. 

Rev.  T.  N.  Lawrence,  of  Concord, 
conducted  religious  services  in  the 
Auditorium,  Sunday,  Nov.  5.  For 
his  evening  devotional  reading,  he 
read  from  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 


Gospel  of  Saint  Luke,  verses  four 
through  fourteen. 

Master  George  Branch  Howard 
did  such  good  work  on  the  outside 
that  Mr.  Boger  decided  he  deserved 
to  be  placed  in  the  printing  office. 
George  is  now  O.  K.,  and  in  the 
words  of  a former  reporter,  ‘‘likes 
to  hear  the  click  of  the  type.” 

Joe  Pope  and  Henry  Nunner}r 
were  filled  to  overflowing  with  joy 
at  playing  host  to  their  parents,  sis- 
ters, brothers,  relatives  and  other 
ones  last  Wednesday,  November  15. 
The  two  juvenile  hosts  took  the 
visitors  to  all  parts  of  the  J.T.S. 
plant  and  then  as  a climax  showed 
the  strangers  the  place  where  they 
worked. 

Among  recent  visitors  at  the  school 
was  Mrs.  Lillie  Brown  Alexander  of 
Walla  Walla,  Washington.  Mrs.  Al- 
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exander,  accompanied  by  her  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Lavenia  Alexander,  is  visit- 
ing relatives  in  this  state,  and  was 
•very  much  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  Jackson  Training  School.  She 
was  surprised  and  delighted  with  all 
she  saw  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Walter  Watt  of  Charlotte  has 
recently  purchased  from  the  D.  E. 
Turner  Co.  of  Moores  ville  a Dali  on 
talking  machine  for  the  Jackson 
Trainig  School.  This  is  a good  ma- 
chine, probably  worth  $150.00,  and 
will  be  a real  source  of  pleasure  to 
the  boys.  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
Watt  purchased  a machine  for  the 
Orphanage  at  Barium  Springs.  These 
machines  will  be  delivered  at  an 
early  date. 

Thanksgiving  is  rapidly  drawing 
nigh.  On  that  day  of  fervent  thanks 
a big  time — athletically  speaking — 
is  anticipated.  There  should  be  all 
manner  of  recreation  with  foot  rac- 
es, obstacle  races,  etc.,  and  in  the 
afternoon,  even  if  the  ball  season  is 
not  in  vogue,  a game  will  be  played. 
Sometime  during  the  day  an  exer- 
cise will  be  held  in  the  Auditorium, 
and  contemplation  of  this  last  nam- 
ed feature  is  causing  frequent  pract- 
ices in  the  Auditorium  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Vernie  Goodman. 
The  chances  for  a big  Thanksgiving 
this  year  are  auspicious. 

Good-by  to  a 275  lb.  hog  and  hello 
107  lbs.  of  sausage!  This  was  on 
Saturday  and  the  butchers,  cutters 


and  grinders  were  Messrs.  Fisher, 
Hobby  and  Russell  and  students 
Hill,  Monday  and  Jas.  A Shipp. 
During  the  process  of  hog  to  saus- 
age, a singing  quartette  could  be 
heard  by  a chance  passer-by  and 
the  press  representative  came  in  on 
them,  taking  the  participants  by 
surprise.  As  claimed  by  the  sing- 
ers, Messrs.  Fisher  was  singing 
alto;  Hobby,  tenor;  and  Russell, 
bass,  with  Master  Shipp  render- 
ing suprano.  Music  and  hog  are 
hard  to  associate  with  each  other, 
but  as  above  stated,  it  was  done. 

Among  other  Thanksgiving  events 
at  the  school  will  be  a program  to 
be  given  in  the  auditorium  at  7 :30 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  Several  visi- 
tors will  be  present  who  will  enter- 
tain the  boys,  and  the  boys  in  turn 
will  entertain  the  visitors  with  sever- 
al songs,  readings,  etc.  The  visitors 
will  include  members  of  the  Rotary 
Club  quartette  of  Mooresville,  who 
will  render  a musical  program.  They 
will  be  accompanied  by  Miss  Nita 
Sloop,  pianist.  Dr.  Shelly  Frontis, 
who  is  one  of  Iredell  county’s  best 
speakers,  will  address  the  boys  on 
the  subject  of  “The  Money  Value  of 
an  Education.”  Mr.  James  L.  Don- 
ald, “a  Scotchman  who  likes  boys” 
will  probably  be  in  the  party,  and 
will  contribute  his  share  to  the  fun. 
Other  visitors  will  be  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  P.  Deaton.  These  people  will 
come  over  in  the  afternoon  in  time 
to  see  the  school,  and  will  be  enter- 
tained at  supper. 


OF  A LOCAL  NATURE. 


A truck  loaded  with  twenty-three  Brown  milts,  broke  thi’ough  the 
bales  of  cotton,  belonging  to  the  iron  bridge,  across  Buffalo  Creek, 
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near  the  Southern  station,  on  the 
22nd.  The  escape  from  injury  by 
the  occupants  of  the  truck  was 
miraculous. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Ludlow,  of 
Winston-Salem,  concluding  a short 
visit  at  thehome  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
F.  Cannon,  latter  a daughter,  return- 
ed home  on  Tuesday.  Col.  Ludlow 
is  one  of  the  very  prominent  civil 
engineers  in  the  South  and  takes  a 
leading  part  in  the  industrial  and 
civic  development  of  the  state. 

Rev.  Jesse  C.  Rowan,  recently 
come  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church,  will  be  install- 
ed on  the  second  Sunday  in  Decem- 
ber. The  sermon  appropriate  to 
the  occasion  will  be  preached  by 
Dr.  J.  M.  Grier,  now  of  Newton, 
late  pastor  of  the  same  church.  Dr. 
C.  M.  Richards,  of  Davidson,  deliv- 
ers the  charge  to  the  pastor;  and 
Mr.  C.  S.  Smart,  superintendent  of 
the  Locke  Mills  and  a leading  elder 
in  the  McKinnon  church,  will  speak 
the  charge  to  the  congregation. 

Mr.  Franklin  Little  a very  worthy 
citizen  and  up-right  man  of  Albe- 
marle. died  on  the  21st.  Mr.  Little 
was  a brother  of  Mr.  D.  Jackson 
Little,  one  of  Cabarrus  county's 
most  substantial  men,  and  a half- 
brother  Hon.  L.  T.  Hartsell  of  the 
Concord  bar.  "If  all  men  were 
like  Franklin  Little,  there  would  be 
no  need  of  jails  and  court-houses,” 
said  a prominent  citizen  recently, 
and  this  gives  a just  measure  of  the 
confidence  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  public. 

Hon.  Zeb  Turlington,  regent  of 
the  Barium  Springs  Orphanage  and 
member. elect  from  Irdell  county  to 


the  House  of  Representatives  in  th'^ 
1923  G eneral  Assembly,  spoke  to  the 
congregation  of  the  First  Presbyter- 
ian Church  in  Concord,  last  Sunday, 
in  the  interest  of  the  Orphanage.  A 
clear-headed,  earnest  friend  of  child- 
hood, Mr.  Turlington  brought  a live- 
message  from  the  institution  which 
is  under  the  control  and  maintenance 
of  the  Presbyterian  Synod.  Recent- 
ly Mr.  C.  W.  Johnston,  of  Charlotte^ 
and  a generous  patron  of  all  good 
causes,  presented  the  institution  a. 
modern  laundry  and  a well-equip- 
ed  sewing-room.  The  donation  ap- 
proximated twenty  thousand  dollars^. 

Lee  McHarge,  enraged  oTmr  gamb- 
ling losses,  started  out  to  reclaim 
bis  money  at  the  point  of  a pistoL. 
This  occurred  in  Kannapolis  on  the 
evening  of  the  17th.  Chief  Boger- 
appeared  on  the  scere  and  the  des- 
perado fired  upon  him.  severely 
wounding  him  and  then  making  his 
escape.  Notice  of  the  occurrence 
reaching  the  Sheriff’s  office  brought 
Sheriff  Spears  and  deputy- sheriff 
William  F.  Propst  to  the  scene  of 
trouble.  When  attempting  to  arrest 
McHarge  Mr.  Propst  was  fatally 
shot  and  two  other  officers  serious- 
ly injured.  When  the  desperate- 
man  spent  all  his  ammunition,  he 
surrendered  to  Patrolman  Hansel^, 
who  escaped  injury. 

This  deplorable  occurrence  has 
no  place  in  this  paper  other  than  to 
point  the  moral  that  mean  blockade 
and  gambling  eventually  lead  to  ter- 
rible results.  Mr.  Propst  died  in 
harness — died  attempting  to  do  his 
duty.  It  is  a fearful  and  sad  tra- 
gedy. For  years  he  has  been  acting- 
deputy  in  the  sheriff’s  office,  had  a. 
county-wide  eequaintance  and  hosts 
of  friends.  The  sympathy7  of  the 
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entire  county  goes  out  to  th,e  be-  fering  to  others  is  now  paying  the 
reaved  widow  and  children.  The  penalty,  and  must  continue  so  to  do, 
miserable,  sinning  wretch  that  has  for  the  murder  he  nursed  in  his 
brought  so  much  trouble  and  suf-  heart. 


CAROLINA -VIRGINIA 

Football  Game 

Charlottevsille  Va. 
Thanksgiving  Day,  November  30th 
Southern  Railway  System 

Announces 


Reduced  Round  Trip  Fares 
From  All  Points,  North  Carolina 
to  Charlottesville  for  this 
Big  Game. 

Special  Train  leaves  Concord  8:10  P.  M.  November  29.  Returning  leaves 
Charlottesville  1 :00  A.  M.,  December  1.  ) 

Special  sleeping  Cars  arranged  on  chartered  and  Berth  Rate  Basis. 

Sleeping  Cars  on  Chartered  Basis  may  be  occupied  entire  time,  including 
stay  in  Charlottesville. 

Sleeping  Cars  on  Berth  Rate  Basis  may  be  occupied  in  Charlottesville  un- 
til 7:30  A.  M.,  November  30,  and  will  be  placed  for  occupancy  9:00  P.  M. 
night  of  November  30. 


CAROLINA  IS  CALLING  YOU 
COME  ON  AND  “LET’S  GO.” 


Call  on  Southern  Railway  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agents  for  further  in- 
formation. 


R.  H.  GRAHAM. 


Division  Passenger  Agent, 
Charlotte  N.  C. 
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WORDS. 


Words  are  mighty,  words  are  living; 

Serpents  with  their  venomous  stings, 
Or  bright  angels  crowding  around  us 
With  heaven’s  light  upon  their  wings; 
Every  word  has  its  own  spirit, 

True  or  false,  that  never  dies; 

Every  word  man’s  lips  have  uttered 
Echoes  in  G-od’s  skies. — Proctor. 
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THE  TALLY 

It  isn’t  the  job  we  intend  to  do 
Or  the  labor  we’ve  just  begun 
That  puts  us  right  on  the  ledger  sheet; 

It’s  the  work  we  have  really  done. 

Our  credit  is  built  upon  things  we  do, 

Our  debit  on  things  we  shirk, 

Tie  man  who  totals  the  biggest  plus 
Is  the  man  who  completes  his  work. 

Good  intentions  do  not  pfiy  bills; 

It’s  easy  enough  to  plan. 

To  wish  is  the  play  of  an  office  boy; 

To  do  is  the  job  of  a man. 

— Kendall  Banning,  in  “Father  and  Son  Library.’7 


WILL  BE  AN  ABLE  BODY. 

In  this  number  is  being  published  a list  of  the  gentlemen,  who  will  com- 
pose the  General  Assembly  of  1923.  Among  the  members  elect  are  a large 
number  of  experienced  and  able  legislators  and  the  new  members  of  the 
body  are  representatives  of  the  best  type  of  the  state’s  citizenship. 

There  is  no  reason,  looking  at  this  list  of  able  men.  men  who  love 
their  state  and  jealous  of  its  fine  reputation  and  proud  of  its  great  progress, 
to  doubt  that  the  progressive  steps  marked  out  by  the  Morrison  admin- 
istration will  lack  abundant  and  forceful  support.  The  Senate  will  be  pre- 
side^ over  by  Lieutenant-Gov.  Cooper;  and  all  signs  point  to  the  unopposed 
election  of  Hon.  Mr.  Dawson,  from  the  county  of  Lenoir,  to  the  Speakership. 
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WHY  DON’T  THE  PRESIDENT  SEND  OUT  A CALL4? 

The  American  people  certainly  are  long  suffering.  The  obligation  of 
President  Harding  to  George  Harvey,  who  holds  one  of  the  highest  honors 
at  the  hands  of  the  President,  being  this  country’s  representative  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  must  be  unbreakable;  or  else  he  would  have  ere  this 
recalled  the  blackguard.  He  is  a disgrace  to  the  American  people. 

Mrs.  Monroe,  a very  godly  woman,  as  may  be  seen  by  her  article  in  this 
number,  in  taking  note  of  the  vulgarian’s  most  recent  outbreak,  sizes  him 
up  very  effectively.  Those  who  know  President  Harding  personally  are 
amazed  at  his  tolerance  with  the  misfit,  whom  he  sent  to  England  to  re- 
present a polite  and  decent  folk. 

******* 

MR.  J.  LINDSAY  PATTERSON  PASSES. 

The  state  has  lost  one  of  her  strongest  men  in  the'  rather  sudden  death 
of  Mr.  J.  Lindsay  Patterson,  a prominent  lawyer  and  influential  citizen  of 
Winston-Salem.  He  died  Sunday  night  at  a Statesville  hospital.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson was  a brilliant  lawyer,  courageous  in  his  stand  for  what  he  believed 
right  and  a charming  gentleman.  He  was  widely,  connected  with  many  of 
the  state’s  most  conspicuous  and  influential  families.  Among  his  brothers 
are  Messrs.  Sam  Patterson,  of  Roanoke  Rapids,  Rufus  L.  Patterson,  of  New 
York  and  Prof.  A.  H.  Patterson,  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  one  sister,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Coble,  of  Statesville,  from  whose 
residence  the  funeral  was  conducted  on  28th,  and  the  remains  carried  to 
‘Happy  YallejT”  in  Caldwell  county. 

$ v ^ ^ ^ 

IT’S  STRUCK  CABARRUS, 

There  was  a well-attended  county  teachers’  meeting  in  the  Cabarrus 
court-house,  on  the  25th.  The  absorbing  subject  was  the  “standardizing” 
of  the  public  school  course  among  the  various  schools  of  the  county.  Sev- 
eral teachers,  probably  under  a pre-arranged  programme,  advocated 
striking  a general  average  progress,  that  is  to  hold  back  the  aggressive 
and  brighter  pupils  and  urge  the  slow  ones  to  a greater  effort.  This  sug- 
gestion. it  is  understood,  met  with  the  approval  of  the  pedagogical  views 
of  Superintendent  Robertson. 

Miss  Speer,  a member  of  the  faculty  of  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Wo- 
men, at  Greensboro,  attended  the  meeting  by  invitation  and  was  on  the  pro- 
gramme for  an  address.  After  paying  volumnious  compliments  to  the  super- 
intendent, the  speaker  proceeded  to  effectively  condemn  the  idea  the  meet- 
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ing  developed  with  regard  to  a standardization  of  the  public  school  course. 
She  maintained  that  such  a course  had  about  wrecked  the  New  York 
schools.  The  speaker,  however,  recognized  the  many  difficulties  of  carry- 
ing on  the  public  schools  in  a regular  and  orderly  manner  and  in  keeping 
with  the  best  practices  where  there  are  so  many  one-teacher  schools — this 
kind  abound  in  Cabarrus  county.  Miss  Speer  declared  such  schools  as 
antiquated  and  approximated  failures,  and  that  the  only  solution  of  the 
problem  was  consolidation  of  districts. 

Some  months  ago  when  sounded  on  the  proposition,  Supt.  Robertson  de- 
clared that  he  “had  not  made  up  his  mind  yet  as  to  the  wisdom  of  conso- 
lidating school  districts.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Miss  Speer  converted 
this  school  official,  who  has  whiled  away  already  too  much  precious  time  in 
a stand-pat  programme,  to  the  hurt  of  the  public  schools  of  Cabarrus  coun- 
ty and  to  the  eternal  loss  of  the  children. 

******* 

ON  THE  WING-.  ! , 

The  editor  slipped  away  for  a hasty  trip  up  towards  '“the  lost  prov- 
inces,” on  last  Friday.  It  had  been  years  since  such  an  opportunity  had 
been  accorded  him  to  renew  an  acquaintance  with  that  section  between 
Winston-Salem  and  Wilkesboro.  Save  one,  this  was  the  first  time  the  pri- 
vilge  of  seeing  that  splendid  country  since  the  great  Congressional  Con- 
vention was  held  at  Wilkesboro,  lasting  all  night.  That  was  the  conven- 
tion in  which  Dick  Hackett  and  William  C.  Newland  ran  neck  and  neck, 
with  the  nomination  going  at  last  to  Mr.  Newland.  The  greatest  and  fin- 
est speech  ever  delivered  in  any  court-house  in  the  state,  to  our  knowledge, 
was  that  one  made  by  Dick  Hackett  when  he  came  before  the  convention, 
congratulating  it  on  its  choice  and  pledging  his  unabated  support  to  the 
cause.  But  in  the  Fall  election  Mr.  Newland  was  defeated  by  the  late 
Spencer  Blackburn,  who  introduced  into  North  Carolina  politics  the  power 
of  money  and  other  elements. 

To  that  convention  Cabarrus  sent  a big  and  enthusiastic  and  divided  de- 
legation. Nearly  all  of  the  delegates  have  been  called  hence.  In  the  de- 
legation were  the  late  Frank  Smith,  W.  N.  Misenheimer,  Charlie  Sherwood 
and  others,  whose  names  do  not  now  come  to  us.  One  of  the  chief  among 
that  delegation  that  sat  up  all  night,  hooped  at  the  least  provocation  or 
any  sign  of  progress  was  our  own  Captain  Chas.  McDonald.  He  per- 
formed his  convention  duties  as  faithfully  and  strenuously  as  another  dis- 
tinguished Concord  citizen,  Hal  Puryear,  conducted  in  his  prime  a fox-race 
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or  a’possum  hunt.  Both  meant  business.  Sir  ce  writing  this  Capt.  Mc- 
Donald has  left  ns. 

Effects  Still  In  Evidence. 

The  great  flood  of  1917.  which  destroyed  so  much  railroad  property, 
changed  the  courses  of  streams  and  did  such  havoc  to  farmlands  and  other- 
property,  is  still  in  evidence  along  the  course  of  the  Yadkin  River,  along 
whose  banks  the  Southern  runs  its  tracks  for  miles  and  miles.  Here  and 
there  are  to  be  seen  mountains  of  beautiful  clean  white  sand  piled  up.  At 
other  places  much  of  this  sand  has  been  removed,  having  found  its  way  in- 
to indvstral  construction  at  different  points  in  the  state.  At  nearly  every 
side-track  cars  loaded  with  this  sand  were  awaiting  the  service  of  an  en- 
gine. 

By  the  action  of  other  floods  and  overflows,  not  so  frightful,  many  of  the- 
fine  bottoms  have  been  reclaimed.  In  places  the  sand  has  been  washed 
away  end  in  others  the  sand  has  been  coverd  by  soil  washed  in  from  the 
outlying  hills.  Scarcely  a farm-house  was  passed  without  seeing  an  im- 
mense pile  of  corn,  having  already  been  shucked  or  awaiting  the  corn- 
shucking  frolic  with  the  appurtances  of  chicken  pie  and  dumpling.  The- 
‘ ‘accessories’’  of  former  days  have  been  eliminated.  The  modern  way  of 
gathering  the  whole  stalk  and  the  use  of  the  corn-shredder  have  not,  it  ap- 
pears. made  the  acquaintance  of  the  farmers  along  the  Yadkin  up  towards- 
‘‘the  lost  provinces.” 

The  Water  Power. 

Though  precipitation  for  the  past  two  month  has  been  extraordinary 
light,  there  seems  considerable  water  in  the  Yadkin.  And  seeing  the 
shoals  and  the  uumistakable  evidence  of  a considerable  fall  in  the  stream, 
it  is  to  wonder  why  many  more  water  power  plants  have  not  been  develop- 
ed along  the  Yadkin.  There  are  thousands  of  horse-power  passing  along 
these  little  towns  where  much  manufacturing  could  be  developed  by  the 
use  of  this  power.  But  this  section  has  not  yet  been  touched;  but  some  of 
these  days  all  this  power  will  be  subjected  to  the  genius  and  designs  off 
men  and  capital.  It’s  bound  to  come. 

A Night  In  Elkin. 

That’s  a little  jewel  of  a town  set  under  the  shadow  of  the  mountains.. 
The  recent  years  just  passed  have  dealt  bountifully  with  Elkin.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  town  and  the  modern  business  houses  smack  of  ambitious 
city  ways.  The  streets  are  paved;  and  the  two  banks  in  the  town  are  strong 
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institutions:  one  of  them  in  gold  letters  on  its  big  plate-glass  front  informs 
the  public  that  it  enjoys  resources  of  “a  million  dollars.”  and  I dare  say 
more. 

In  a public  way  the  school-building  represents  a progress  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  town  in  the  state  of  the  same  size.  It  is  handsome,  well-ar- 
ranged and  beautifully  kept — they  must  teach  the  children  in  that  school 
the  glory  and  honor  of  preserving  public  property.  It  has  an  auditorium 
that  will  take  care  of  at  least  one  thousand  people.  My  host  took  me  out 
that  Friday  night  to  a leetnre  in  the  school  auditorium. 

Prof.  Collier  Cobb  Speaks. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  strike  Elkin  at  a time  that  Prof.  Collier  Cobb, 
of  the  faculty  of  the  State  University,  was  to  make  a lecture  to  the  school 
children  and  the  public.  He  chose  "Alaska"  as  his  theme:  and  his  pleas- 
ing address  was  illustrated  by  a hundred  or  more  pictures  he  had  gathered 
in  a personal  trip  to  that  outlying  posession  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
not  possible  to  give  a detailed  report  of  the  interesting  address,  but  no 
temptation  to  embelish  or  enlarge  hi  s story  of  what  was  to  be  seen  and  found 
in  Alaska  had  any  influence  with  the  traveler.  When  he  had  finished  and 
we  bad  given  him  the  glad  hand.  CeptainG.  T.  Roth  and  his  good  wife,  who 
had  gone  on  a personal  trip  through  the  very  same  scenes  in  Alaska,  con- 
gratulating Prof.  Cobb,  assured  him  that  his  lecture  was  real  and  true-to- 
life. 

Sounded  A Challenge. 

Among  the  pictures  the  professor  threw  upon  the  canvass  was  one  show- 
ing the  real  native,  in  appearance,  dress  and  expression.  A little  later  he 
thre  w another  picture  on  the  canvass  which  showed  a cross  between  the 
native  and  the  representatives  of  a civilization.  Too  bad!  While  the  late 
picture  revealed  an  improvement  in  personal  appearance,  it  also  proved  a 
sin.  for  which  civilization  stands  charged.  Then  it  was  that  Prof.  Cobb 
declared,  righteously  and  emphatically,  that  what  sin  the  representatives 
of  civilization  had  wrought  among  the  natives  challenged  other  representa- 
tives of  civilization  and  the  Christian  religion  to  bestir  themselves  in  their 
efforts  to  carry  the  story  of  the  Nazarene  to  a people  who  had  not  yet  fully 
heard  of  the  Christ.  It  was.  however,  a great  pleasure  to  hear  Dr.  Cobb, 
who  has  been  for  several  years  a regular  "gad-about”  over  the  face  of  the 
^arth.  give  a most  hearty  endorsement  to  the  fine  results  of  missionary 
agencies  in  this  far-off  country. 

Delightful  Family. 

He?s  a modest,  happy  man:  he  has  a beautiful  home  in  which  what  makes 
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a real  home  abounds;  and  full  of  good,  cherry  humor  and  a dispenser  of  a 
pure  article  of  hospitality.  I m talking  about  Captain  G.  T.  Roth  and  his 
wife  and  daughter,  who  rejoice  together  in  doing  kind  deeds  and  lending 
a helpful  hand  wherever  duty  and  service  call. 

They  Are  Our  Benefactors. 

A few  months  after  the  doors  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  were 
thrown  open  for  boys,  in  1909,  The  Uplift  came  into  existence.  One  day 
when  the  forms  were  being  made  up  for  the  little  monthly,  Mr.  Fisher 
(and  he’s  been  a fine  trotter  of  all  gaits  ever  since  the  institution  opened, 
barring  a few  weeks)  called  for  about  a stick  of  editorial  matter.  The  edi- 
tor asked  him  to  take  his  stick  and  set  up  from  an  oral  dictation,  and  to- 
call  a halt  when  he  had  enough.  For  days  we  had  been  worrying  over  the 
lack  of  room  in  which  to  conduct  school,  to  occupy  our  little  family  in  a 
manual  way;  and  out  of  the  pressure  of  the  distress  this  was  dictated  with- 
out a moment’s  calculation  or  thought;  "The  greatest  need  confronting 
the  Jackson  Training  School  at  this  time  is  a building  in  which  to  install 
industrial  features.  Such  a building  will  cost,  at  present  prices,  three- 
thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars.  There  is  a gentleman  in  North  Caro- 
lina who  has  the  the  thirty -five  hundred  dollars  and  who  has  the  heart 
and  the  interest  to  give  it  to  us  fcr  that  purpose;  but  wTe  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  locate  him — .”  "Stop,”  said  Mr.  Fisher,  "that  is  enough.” 

He  Turns  Up. 

Some  days  afterwards,  while  engaged  in  The  Uplift  office,  a gentleman 
with  one  of  Brown  Brothers’  livery  turn-outs  (There  are  no  such  things 
now)  drove  up  to  the  door  and  inquired  ‘‘Where  is  the  boss-man.”  I 
confessed  the  other  night  to  Mr.  Roth  that  I had  about  concluded  that  he 
was  an  agent  of  some  kind,  and,  side-stepping  the  entertainment  of  an 
agent  when  we  had  no  money  with  which  to  buy  anything,  I directed  him 
to  the  late  Walter  Thompson  who  was  moving  about  in  the  campus. 
“There’s  the  boss,”  I politely  remarked.  Bat  the  man  stood  his  ground. 
With  one  foot  in  the  doorway  of  the  little  shanty  in  which  this  magazine 
was  born  out  of  a genuine  love  for  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  boy,  and 
for  no  other  reason  in  the  wide  world,  the  visitor  asked  for  a copy  of  the 
latest  issue  of  The  Uplift.  The  little  gentleman  turned  to  the  editorial 
section  and  read  aloud  to  me  that  very  same  editorial  I had  dictated  to 
Mr.  Fisher  to  fill  up  a page.  I was  astonished;  and  when  he  had  finished 
reading  it,  I looked  at  him  and  simply  inquired,  ‘‘Well,  what  about  it? 
Smiling,  the  visitor  said,  “i  thought  I would  come  and  help  you  to  locate 
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that  man,”  and  pointing  his  index  finger  right  at  his  own  heart,  he  saidr 
“Here  is  the  man  you  are  looking  for.” 

In  A Quandary. 

Have  you  ever  been  confused,  my  dear  reader?  Have  you  in  the  midst 
of  good  fortune,  a sudden  surprise  or  the  extraordinary  that  comes  into  the 
lives  of  us  all,  not  been  staggered  and  for  a moment  wonder  whether  you 
have  been  dreaming  or  gone  nutty?  I have.  And  when  this  little  gentleman 
told  me  he  was  Mr.  Roth,  ofElkin,  N.  C..  that  he  andhis  wife  had  read  the 
item  in  The  Uplift  and  had  decided  that  this  was  an  opportunity  for  a fine 
service,  for  a fine  cause,  he  bought  a ticket  for  Concord  to  help  the  officials 
locate  the  man  that  had  thirty-five  hundred  dollars  and  the  heart  to  dedi- 
cate it  to  the  service  of  unfortunate  humanity.  And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  T.  Roth? 
of  Elkin,  at  a critical  time  in  the  life  of  the  Jackson  Training  School,  came, 
like  merciful  angels,  and  gave  the  officials  a living  and  fighting  hope. 
Thirty-five-hundred  dollars  in  1909  had  just  as  much  power  as  ten  thousand 
dollars  have  today.  This  industrial  building,  which  their  donation  made 
possible,  is  a memorial  to  the  mothers  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roth — a beautiful 
act,  by  unselfish  and  elegant  folks. 

His  Side  of  The  Story. 

I never  knew  until  the  other  night  the  full  story  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roth’s 
side  of  this  benevolence.  They  were  proud  to  hear  of  the  good  purposes  it 
(the  building)  had  served:  they  were  interested  in  hearing  of  the  boys 
who  had  learned  type-setting  and  had  gone  out  in  the  world  self-sustaining 
and  erect  in  society;  in  the  boys  that  had  gained  valuable  knowledge  in  the 
wood-working  department  and  in  the  shoeshop.  Mr.  Roth  recognized  that 
the  building,  plenty  large  at  the  time,  had  grown  too  small  for  our  present 
needs,  and  he  deplored  its  location  with  respect  to  the  balance  of  the 
buildings  in  the  campus.  The  location  was  an  error,  but  the  official  who 
selected  that  spot  never  for  a moment  anticipated  the  ultimate  size  of  the 
institution  which  he  helped  to  start  on  its  first  legs.  Blessed  be  his  mem- 
ory, for  he  has  gone  away  from  this  busy  world  to  his  reward  beyond. 

The  Call  of  The  Future. 

Some  of  these  days  there  will  be  on  the  campus  of  the  Jackson  Training 
School  an  immense  building,  in  which  the  most  modern  wood-working 
machinery  will  be  installed,  and  the  making  of  toys  Jand  other  articles  will 
ontertain  the  boys  and  give  them  a sustaining  knowledge  of  tools  and  their 
use;  a blacksmith-shop;  electrical  appliance  for  teaching  practical  elec- 
trical engineering:  and  other  departments  which  belong  to  a manual  and 
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industrial  training.  The  building  in  mind  and  its  equipment  will  be  a 
hundred  thousand  dollar  proposition,  and  it  is  not  the  impossible  or  the 
unthinkable  to  say  that  there  is  a man  in  North  Carolina  who  has  the  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  and  who  has  the  heart  to  spend  it-  for  such  a worthy 
purpose — it  is  bound  to  come. 

Modern  Printing  Office. 

Divorced  from  the  noise  and  activity  of  an  industrial  building  there  is  a 
sustaining  hope  that  before  many  moons  pass  by  we  will  be  assured  a modern 
building  set  apart  specially  for  the  installation  of  an  up-to-date  printing  out- 
fit. This  is  an  imperative  need,  and  the  practical  good  results  that  have 
followed  a printing  outfit  cramped  in  tight  quarters — much  of  it  well-worn 
and  having  served  its  day — warrant  the  installation  of  modern  machinery  in 
a building  specifically  planned  for  same. 

This  is  no  dream.  There  are  folks  in  the  state  who  have  the  money,  and 
who  court  opportunities  in  aiding  the  great  cause  of  rescuing  wayward 
boys,  who  will  come  to  our  rescue  some  day — probably  slip  up  on  us  like 
Mr.  Roth  did  in  1909.  That  overwhelmed  us  in  surprise  then — but  it  will 
never  do  so  again:  for  in  this  work  our  estimate  of  the  number  of  good  peo- 
ple who  rejoice  in  lending  a helpful  hand  has  undergone  a radical  change. 

Great  Blanket  Mills. 

At  Elkin  are  located  the  great  woolen  mills  of  the  Chatham  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  which  also  operates  large  mills  at  Winston-Salem.  Captain 
Roth  is  in  charge  of  the  Elkin  factory  and  Hon.  Hugh  G.  Chatham,  another 
worthy  and  high-class  citizen,  is  in  charge  of  the  factory  in  the  biggest  city 
in  North  Carolina.  The  enterprise  at  Elkin  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the 
very  first,  woolen  mill  established  in  North  Carolina.  Early  in  its  history 
Captain  Roth  came  to  it.  He  liked  the  section,  the  management  liked  him,, 
and  he  soon  became  one  first-class  North  Carolinian. 

How  He  Made  His  Citizenship  Secure. 

This  is  a good  place  to  tell  of  a beautiful  romance  from  the  very  heart 
of  sincere  life.  When  Captain  Roth  decided  to  make  North  Carolina  his 
home,  having  come  down  from  Pennsylvania  merely  on  a business  trip,  he 
found  everything  coming  around  to  suit  his  taste;  he  had  good  health  in  that 
fine  climate,  he  liked  the  people,  he  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  pos- 
sibilities and  the  opportunities  in  the  old  North  State.  To  forever  fix  his 
tar-heel-ism  in  his  new  location  and  to  become  a perfectly  satisfied  North 
Carolinian,  he  went  back  and  brought  with  him  his  school-day,  girl  sweet- 
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iheart.  She  made  a fine  North  Carolinian,  too,  and  this  family  of  father  and 
mother,  one  attractive  and  bright  daughter  and  two  promising,  upright  sons 
(now  out  of  the  state  on  business  bent)  constitute  one  of  the  choicest  families 
in  all  of  North  Western  North  Carolina.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Roth  and  daugh- 
ter are  now  making  arrangements  for  a trip  around  the  world,  starting  early 
in  January. 

A Brave  Undertaking. 

Standing  at  the  station  early  last  Saturday  morning,  having  suddenly  be- 
come freezing  cold,  I was  interested  in  a railroad  that  is  not  so  well  known 
in  the  Piedmont  section.  It  is'  the  Elkin  and  Alleghany  railroad.  This  road 
has  touched  the  territory  of  the  so-called  “lost  provinces.’ ’ It  owes  its 
existence,  I was  told,  to  the  everlasting  and  bull-dog  determination  of  Gov. 
Hufus  Doughton,  and  his  boon  companion  in  vision,  H.  G.  Chatham.  The 
road  is  some  twenty  miles  long  and  touches  some  of  the  finest  timber  and 
farming  territory  in  North  Carolina.  The  road  has  not  reached  the  length 
that  its  ambitious  promoters  have  planned,  but  some  dhy  it  may  pierce  the 
wery  fastnesses  of  the  mountains. 

Harking  Back. 

In  my  run  up  Wilkesboro-wav  on  the  Southern,  and  on  my  return  I saw 
something  that  I have  not  seen  for  a very  long  time.  Going  up  there  were  three 
or  four  widowers  on  the  train;  returning  there  were  not  less  than  six.  I am 
certain  that  these  otherwise  nice-looking  men,  stalwart  and  hopeful,  were 
left  lonely  in  this,  world.  They  did  not  wear  crepe  around  their  hats,  nor 
sad-looking  ribbon  around  the  left  arm.  That  used  to  be  the  orthodox  meth- 
od of  showing  one’s  sorrow  over  the  departure  of  the  companion  of  one’s 
bosom.  It’s  out  of  date. 

There  is  an  infallible  sign,  however,  by  which  you  may  know  that  a fellow 
has  lost  his  wife,  and  is  on  the  look-out  for  another — that  is  the  practice 
•of  having  the  mustache  or  hair  dyed.  There  were  nine  of  them  that  passed 
under  review  within  a space  of  twelve  hours,  and,  of  course,  I did  not  see 
them  all. 

An  Explanation, 

It  was  snowing  Saturday  morning  at  Elkin.  An  old  gentleman  had  come 
;to  the  station  to  see  his  wife  off.  She  was  leaving  on  a visit  down  to  Win- 
ston-Salem— and  the  last  word  she  said  to  her  hubby  was,  “don’t  you  for- 
get ‘old  Nell,’  ” which  from  the  conversation  that  occurred  about  milk  I took 
to  be  the  old  family  cow.  But  this  man,  who  promised  to  feed  and  water 
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“old  Nell,”  in  answer  to  the  comment  to  the  early  appearance  of  snow  ex- 
plained it  thus : ‘ ‘ That  fellow  from  Alaska,  who  came  here  last  night  lec- 

turing let  the  thing  get  loose.” 

BOY’S  CHRISTMAS  FUND. 


The  boy’s  Christmas  fund  has  got- 
ten off  to  a good  start.  It  is  no 
small  matter  to  purchase  enough 
goodies  for  a crowd  of  over  three 
hundred,  and  THE  UPLIFT  is  very 
grateful  for  the  early  contributions 
to  this  fund. 

Mr.  Herman  Cone,  in  enclosing  a 
check  for  twenty-five  dollars  for  him- 
self and  his  wife,  takes  occasion  to  say 
among  other  things  : “I  am  enclosing 
my  check,  which  I hope  will  be  of 
some  assistance  in  swelling  the  Christ- 
mas fund,  and  I want  to  assure  you 
that  I do  not  know  of  any  more  wor- 
thy purpose  towards  which  this  mon- 
ey could  be  donated.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  visit  you  all  at 
Concord,  and  I never  come  away 
without  having  received  a great  deal 
of  inspiration  from  the  work  that 
you  are  doing  down  there.” 

Col.  A.  H.  Boyden,  of  Salisbury, 
who  writes  the  prettiest  writing  of 


any  man  in  the  state  and  the  hardest 
to  read,  sends  ten  dollars  and  takes 
occasion,  as  he  always  does,  to  en- 
courage us  in  the  work  that  engages 
these  faithful  people  at  the  institu- 
tion. Among  other  things  Col.  Boyd- 
en says:  “This  is  the  season  of  the 
year  that  I wish  my  pocket-book  was 
as  fat  with  ten  dollar  bills  as  your 
turkey  looked  with  Indian  Corn  in 
your  last  issue  of  THE  UPLIFT. 
However,  I am  sending  you  a small 
contribution  and  hope  the  boys  will 
have  a really  1 bully  time’  on  Thurs- 
day the  30th.” 

Contributions : 

Stonewall  Circle  King’s  Daughters, 


Concord,  $10.00. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Cone, 
Greensboro,  $25.00. 

Col.  A.  H.  Boyden,  Salisbury,  $10.00. 
A.  W.  Klemmet  High  Point,  $5.00. 
Cash,  Concord,  $10.00. 

Jno.  R.  Query,  Concord,  $10.00. 


SMILES 

She  could  swing  a six-pound  dumb-bell, 
She  could  fence  and  she  could  box; 

She  could  row  upon  the  river, 

She  could  clamber  ’mong  the  rocks; 

She  could  golf  from  morn  till  evening, 

And  play  tennis  all  all  day  long; 

But  she  couldn’t  help  mother, 

’Cause  she  wasn’t  very  strong. 

— London  Opinion. 
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LONESOMEST  TIME  I EVER  HAD,  | 

I 

By  Old  Hurrygraph. 

When  I was  two  and  twenty,  forty  years  ago,  I was  in  town  where 
the  business  men  did  little  or  no  advertising  in  their  town  papers. 

The  merchants  sat  about  their  store  doors,  with  a few  idlers,  telling 
ancient  jokes  and  spitting  tobacco  juice  at  flies,  and  certain  objects  | 

to  see  which  could  come  nearest  the  mark  aimed  at.  I thought  that  j 

a lonesome  place.  I got  out  of  town.  | 

Two  years  later  I was  in  New  York  city.  A stranger  in  a great  I 
city,  with  its  towering  buildings,  its  teeming  millions  of  people,  and  I 

did  not  know  a living  soul  to  call  him  by  name.  I regarded  this  ! 

as  lonesomeness  personified.  Returning  home  got  me  out  of  that  | 

lonesome  spell. 

Four  years  afterwards  I was  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina.  j 
I was  alone  in  the  heart  of  the  “Land  of  the  Sky.”  Out  in  the  j 

depths  of  the  mountain  forests,  with  naught  but  the  mountains  sur-  | 

rounding  me;  the  winds  rustling  through  the  trees  making  weird  J 

sounds.  I heard  not  the  sound  of  a human  voice  for  hours.  Alone  I 

with  myself,  and  it  was  the  lonesomest  hour  I ever  experienced.  | 

But  this  lonesomeness  was  dispelled  by  a new  chord  being  struck.  | 

The  whispering  of  the  breezes,  as  they  toyed  with  the  leaves  of  the  1 

trees;  the  melody  of  the  woodland  choristers;  and  the  beauty  of  | 
the  wildwood  flowers  as  they  nodded  a “howdy-do,”  gave  birth  to  a J 

feeling  of  reverance  and  inspirational  awe  to  the  lonesomeness  I j 

first  experienced,  and  lifted  me  out  of  self  into  the  beauts?-  and  gran-  f 

deur  of  the  universe,  and  to  be  alone  in  such  environment,  with  = 

such  a riot  of  loveliness  in  scenery,  was  a delightful  transformation,  ' 

where  one  could  “commune  through  nature  to  nature’s  God.”  I 

I thought  I had  been  lonesome  once  or  twice  in  my  life.  But  the  I 
overwhelming  awe  of  lonesomeness  came  to  me,  at  thirty-three  years 
of  age,  when  I visited  the  seashore  for  the  first  time.  It  was  atf 
Morehead  City.  N.  C._  _. Crossing  the  sound  I was  upon  the  beach  of  J 
the  great  Alantic  ocean.  Walking  around  big  sand  dunes,  I stood  ! 
upon  the  glistening  sands,  with  that  great  expanse  of  water  with 
rippling  waves,  and  “white  caps”  ceasing  each  other  like  children 
frolicing  on  a lawn.  I was  more  sensibly  impressed  that  ever  before 
with  my  insignificance.  I seem  to  be  as  small  as  the  smallest  “peb- 
ble on  the  beacV”  Alone  on  the  rim  of  such  grandeur,  gave  me 
the  lonesomest  time  I ever  experienced.  But  more  frequent  visits  [ 
wore  off  the  loneliness  of  the  feeling  and  changed  it  to  one  of  admir-  f 
ation  for  the  work  of  the  Great  Creator.  f 
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TEACHER  CERTIFICATION. 

By  R.  R.  CLARK. 


I have  been  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion in  THE  UPLIFT  of  the  in- 
equalities and  the  injustice  of  the 
present  method  of  teacher  certifica- 
tion; and  I am  sympathizing  with 
the  effort  of  THE  UPLIFT  editor 
to  secure  justice  for  experienced  and 
successful  teachers,  those  who  have 
demonstrated  their  capacity  and  fit- 
ness for  the  calling  by  their  work, 
but  who,  under  what  seems  to  be  an 
arbitrary  standard  for  certification, 
have  been  reduced  in  grade  and  in 
pay  accordingly  be<5a,use  they  had 
failed  to  make  the  requisite  number 
of  “ units”  required  by  the  new 
system;  while  at  the  same  time  in- 
experienced persons,  who  have  yet 
to  demonstrate  capacity  for  teaching, 
and  who  may  be  by  nature  unfitted 
for  successful  work  in  that  profes- 
sion, have  received  higher  grade  cer- 
tificates and  higher  pay. 

That  is  the  situation,  stated  in 
substance,  as  I understand  it.  I am 
aware  that  it  is  unwise  for  one  to 
attempt  to  discuss  a subject  on  which 
he  has  little  information.  But  I am 
making  bold  to  give  a layman’s 
©pinion  about  a matter  in  which  all 
good  citizens  are  deeply  interested 
— efficient  teachers  for  the  children. 
I am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
the  advancement  of  the  standard  for 
teachers,  the  requirement  for  spe- 
cial training  for  the  work.  In  for- 
mer years,  and  not  so  far  to  the 
rear  of  us,  as  a result  of  the  very  in- 
adequate compensation  for  teachers, 
many  very  ignorant  persons  were  im- 
posed as  teachers  on  helpless  child- 


ren. I shudder  sometimes  when  I 
think  of  the  handicap  imposed  on 
school  children  by  incompetent  and 
unfit  teachers — teachers  who  do  the 
children  a positive  injury  rather  than 
help  them — and  the  children  unable 
to  help  themselves,  to  remedy  the  in- 
justice. I therefore  gave  hearty  sup- 
port to  the  plans  to  raise  the  stan- 
dards of  teacher  qualification  and 
to  pay  the  teachers  at  least  a living 
wage. 

But  in  this  matter  I fear  the  mis- 
take may  have  been  made  in  some 
cases  at  least  that  is  so  often  made 
in  our  attempts  at  advancement — 
we  may  have  gone  to  an  extreme 
in  some  particulars  which  is  neither 
justified  by  common  sense  nor  ex- 
perience. It  is  my  private  opinion 
publicly  expressed  that  our  educa- 
tional system  is  frequently  cursed  by 
impractical  theorists;  by  persons  who 
have  beautiful  theories  of  standards 
of  perfection  which  are  impractical 
of  application.  But  you  can  never 
get  the  visionary  to  admit  that  his 
theories  are  impractical.  The  dreams 
of  the  theorists  are  so  beautiful  to 
them,  so  real,  that  they  can  never 
see  the  defects;  always  it  is  the  fault 
of  those  who  can’t  dream  dreams  and 
see  visions  like  unto  their  own. 

Ignoring  the  obvious  fact  that 
teachers,  like  poets,  are  born,  not 
made,  certainly  arbitrary  standards 
are  set  up.  Those  who  can  make  the 
grade  are  certified  accordingly ; those 
who  fail  in  some  respects  are  given 
a lower  rating,  regardless.  Setting 
a standard  is  all  right,  is  necessary. 
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I believe  that  persons  offering  t'o 
teach  should  be  required  to  pass 
tests  that  will  determine  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  that  they  have  the  know- 
ledge sufficient  to  teach  and  the 
capacity  to  impart  that  knowledge  to 
others.  But  it  will  be  admitted  with- 
out argument  that  the  ability  to  pass 
an  examination,  and  secure  the  high- 
est rating  even,  does  not  of  itself 
demonstrate  capacity  to  teach.  Many 
educated  persons,  who  could  with  lit- 
tle preparation  pass  with  flying  col- 
ors all  the  tests  required,  may  be 
utterly  unfit  to  teach;  they  may  lack 
the  capacity  to  impart  information, 
which  is  really  a gift;  or  may  lack 
the  patience  for  the  exacting  work 
required  of  a teacher. 

All  that  ts  obvious,  is  admitted 
without  argument.  And  it  is  further 
admitted  that  in  case  where  per- 
sons have  no  experience  in  teaching 
it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  who 
does  or  does  not  possess  the  qualifi- 
cations so  neccessary  to  the  success- 
ful teacher,  aside  from  the  educa- 
tional equipment,  without  a try-out. 
It  is  in  the  try-out  that  the  children 
suffer.  But  as  I understand  it,  the 
matter  about  which  THE  UPLIFT 
and  others  are  contending,  in  which 
I am  disposed  to  line  up,  is  that 
teachers  who  have  demonstrated 
their  capacity  by  years  of  success- 
ful work  in  the  school  room  are  often 
given  lower  ratings,  with  the  resul- 
tant lower  salary,  than  others  who 
have  had  no  experience  in  teaching 
and  have  yet  to  demonstrate  their 
fitness  for  the  work,  all  because 
the  experienced  teacher,  who  began 
the  work  when  such  standards  were 
not  in  vogue,  failed  to  make  as  many 
“units  (whatever  they  are)  as  the 


inexperienced  teacher  who,  coming 
on  the  stage  a t a later  time,  had 
opportunity  to  train  in  the  technical 
requirements  which  the  former  teach- 
er did  not  have.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  question  the  sincerity  of  purpose 
for  those  who  set  the  requirements 
of  the  teacher  standards — or  their 
ability.  But  I am  sure  if  they  take 
thought  of  this  matter  as  a practi- 
cal common-sense  proposition,  they 
will  admit  the  obvious  error.  The 
best  certification  for  any  work,  teach- 
ing or  any  other,  is  experience  which 
has  demonstrated  the  capacity;  and 
it  is  not  only  obviously  unfair,  it  is 
rank  injustice,  to  demote  a teacher 
who  has  demonstrated  capacity  and 
fitness  by  successful  work  simply  be- 
cause the  teacher  is  unable  to  pass 
certain  examination  tests,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  essential  requisite ; 
and  the  injustice  is  the  greater,  the 
more  marked,  when  inexjoerience,  un- 
demonstrated capacity,  is  given  pre- 
ference over  demonstrated  fitness. 
In  case  of  inexperienced  teachers  I 
would  fit  all  alike  to  the  standard, 
after  putting  as  much  practical  com- 
mon-sense in  the  examination,  which 
should  be  prepared  by  up-to-datte 
teachers  who  had  had  successful  ex- 
perience— actual  experience — in  all 
lines  of  school  work.  But  in  ask- 
ing experienced  teachers  to  meet  the 
new  requirements  I would  have  a 
flexible  standard  which  would  give 
a big  bunch  of  units  to  those  who 
had  demonstrated  by  actual  work 
fheir  capacity  and  fitness  for  this 
most  important  work.  This  idea  may 
not  fit  the  theories  of  the  visionaries, 
but  I am  submitting  to  practical  peo- 
ple that  it  makes  a noise  like  every- 
day “horse  sense.”  I can  say  that 
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because  there  is  nothing  original  in 
what  I have  said.  I am  simply 
“backstanding”  the  editor  of  THE 
UPLIFT  and  others  who  are  making 
a fight  for  simple  justice  for  worthy 
and  successful  teachers  who  are  being 
denied  the  fruits  of  their  labor  by 


an  arbitrary  standard  which  works 
and  injustice  in  the  manner  set  out. 

If  I hadn’t  talked  to  the  limit  I 
would  like  to  say  something  about 
the  numerous  studies  required  in 
the  schools  and  the  frequent  changes 
of  books;  but  that  is  another  story. 


A five-year-old  had  found  a kitten,  Harper’s  Magazine  tells  us.  After 
keeping  it  a day  he  named  it  Mary.  ‘ ' How  did  you  find  out  that  it  was 
a girl  cat?”  his  grandmother  asked.  “Well,”  replied  William,  “I 
watched  her,  and  she  washed  her  face,  and  she  washed  her  ears,  and  she 
washed  behind  her  ears,  and  nobody  but  a girl  cat  would  wash  behind 
her  ears.” 


COLONEL  GEORGE  HARVEY. 

By  Mrs.  H.  E.  Monroe  in  the  Lutheran. 


America  Ambassador  at  the  Lon- 
don Court,  has  made  himself  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  women  of  the  world, 
not  only  of  this  land  but  other  lands, 
by  trying  to  be  funny,  that  forever- 
more women  will  despise  him.  He 
claimed  that  women  have  no  souls. 
Think  of  the  representative  of  a 
country  which  has  enfranchised  wo- 
men making  such  an  ass  of  himself. 
In  an  editorial  digest  of  the  scath- 
ing write  ups  which  Harvey  gets- 
drom  many  papers  we  like  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  New  Haven  Regist- 
er: “Probably  a good  many  women 
would  maintain  that  if  there  hadn’t 
been  any  men  there  would  have 
been  no  occasion  for  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, for,  the  Milwaukee  Sen- 
tinel  contends,  the  exemption  of  wo- 
men from  the  application  of  the  De- 
calogue was  due,  not.  as  Colonel 
Harvey  thinks,  to  the  fact  that  wro- 
men  have  no  souls,  but  to  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  need  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. Laws  are  given  only 
when  the  necessity  for  them  arise, 


and,  while  the  Decalogue  was  nec- 
essary, heaven  knows,  to  keep  men 
within  limits,  the  only  obligation  of 
women  toward  it  is  ‘simply  to  see 
that  the  men  obey  it.’  Another 
Milwaukee  paper.  the  Journal, 
thinks  Harvey’s  philosophy  will  be 
news  to  the  world,’ and,  more  than 
that,  news  to  the  women,’  who  have 
been  going  along  ‘thinking  that 
they  must  not  swear  or  steal  or  bear 
false  witness  or  covet,’  when  ‘all 
the  time  they  didn’t  need  to  do  it 
because  the  Decalogue  applies  ex- 
clusively to  men.’  But  ‘a  special 
female  decalogue  such  as  the  Am- 
bassador proposes’  would,  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  holds,  ‘be 
more  difficult  to  write  than  a new 
state  constitution,  and  the  chain  of 
amendments  sure  to  be  grafted  on 
the  original  text  very  soon  would 
cause  the  document  to  rival  the  un- 
abridged dictionary  in  size.’  Anoth- 
er paper  says:  To  begin  with,  ‘it 
seems  too  bad  that  the  orator  over- 
looked the  fifth  of  the  commandments 
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- — ‘Thou  shall  honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother.’  Here  surely  is  a re- 
cognition of  a woman’s  right  to  hon- 
or, for  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
‘the  Almighty  commanded  so  su- 
perior a creature  as  man  to  honor  any 
woman  unless  at  least  she  was  his 


equal  in  the  most  important  attribute 
of  all.’  ’’  Personally  I have  always 
taken  comfort  in  the  thought  that  it 
took  only  a woman  to  fool  the  man, 
but  it  took  the  devil  himself  to  fool 
the  woman. 


Do  little  things  as  though  they  were  great  things,  and  you  will  live  to 
do  great  things  as  though  they  were  little  things. — East  and  West. 


WHERE  WE  GET  IMPRESSIONS 

Monroe  Journal. 


It  has  been  said  that  one  must 
go  away  from  home  to  get  the  news. 
But  one  does  not  have  to  travel  far 
to  find  the  source  of  most  of  his 
opinions  of  the  world. 

Once  a man  who  had  very  bad 
neighbors  gathered  up  his  belongings 
and  departed  for  a new  location.  On 
the  wayside  he  met  a philosopher  and 
told  him  that  his  neighbors  were  so 
bad  that  he  could  not  stand  them  any 
longer  and  was  looking  for  new  ones. 

“I  am  sorry,”  said  the  philoso- 
pher, “but  you  will  find  worse  ones 
where  you  are  going.” 

Another  man  moving  his  location 
said  to  the  same  philosopher:  “Yes, 
I am  moving,  but  it  is  not  on  account 
of  my  neighbors,  for  I had  good 
neighbors.  ’ ’ 

“That  is  good,”  said  the  philoso- 
pher, “and  you  will  find  better  ones 


where  you  are  going. 1 1 

One’s  neighbors  are  usually  good 
or  bad  much  as  we  see  them  when 
we  look  into  our  own  mirror.  A 
chinchy  man  is  sure  to  have  chinchy 
neighbors.  An  envious  and  jealous 
man  will  complain  most  bitterly  of 
these  faults  in  his  neighbors.  A ten 
cent  man  will  see  only  ten  cent  men 
in  the  world.  A snarling  man  will 
see  only  snarls  on  the  faces  of  his 
neighbors.  A bunk  artist  will  con- 
sider all  the  rest  of  the  world  bunk. 
A man  who  conspires  against  the 
town  will  think  the  town  is  conspir- 
ing against  him. 

In  short,  no  truer  saying  has  been 
mined  out  of  the  world’s  experience 
than  that  homely  one  which  says 
measure  other  people’s  corn  in  our 
own  half  bushel. 


We  judge  ourselves  by  what  we  feel  capable  of  doing,  while  others 
judge  us  by  what  we  have  already  done. — Longfellow. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  1923  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 

By  H.  M.  London. 


A baker’s  dozen  men  will  represent 
the  minority  party  in  the  1923  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  according  to  a re- 
vised list  of  Representatives  and 
Senators  elect  compiled  by  H.  M. 
London,  legislative  Reference  Li- 
brarian. Only  ten  Republicans  are 
left  in  the  House  where  at  the  last 
session  twenty-nine  occupied  seats. 
In  the  Senate,  is  a trio  in  place  of 
the  eleven  who  upheld  minority  dig- 
nit^v  at  the  last  session. 

Official  returns  of  the  recent  elec- 
tion have  been  received  from  all  but 
seven  counties  and  what  are  consid- 
ered correct  unofficial  returns  from 
these. 

According  to  figures  compiled 
Corporation  Commisioner  W.  T.  Lee 
who  headed  the  Democratic  State 
ticket,  received  225,615  votes  and 
Mr.  Hoover,  his  Republican  oppon- 
ent, 140,557 — Lee’s  majority  85,058. 
The  Democrats  elected  all  ten  Con- 
gressmen with  majorities  ranging 
from  7,000  to  12,000.  They  gained 
two  solicitors,  eight  Senators  and 
nineteen  Representatives  in  the 
Legislature,  with  about  an  equal 
number  of  sheriffs,  clerks,  registers 
of  deeds,  county  treasurers,  boards 
of  county  commissioners  and  other 
county  officers  as  Representr^ives. 
Several  counties  have  gone  Demo- 
cratic for  the  first  time  in  twenty 
years  and  Henderson  county  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Republican  party 
was  organized.  That  party  has  only 
one  solicitor.  Four  counties,  Mitch- 
ell, Surry,  Wilkes  and  A'adkin,  will 


be  represented  in  both  branches  of 
the  next  Legislature  by  Republicans. 

The  list  as  compiled  are  all  demo- 
crats, except  those  followed  by  (R.) : 

Senators 

First  District : T.  W.  Costen, 
Gatesville;  P.  H.  Williams,  Eliza- 
beth City. 

Second  District:  Harry  W.  Stubbs, 
Williamston;  P.  H.  Johnson,  Pan- 
tego. 

TliirdDistrict : A.  T.  Castelloe, 

Aulander. 

Fourth  District : Paul  Jones,  Tar- 
boro;  W.  L.  Long,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

Fifth  District:  S.  J.  Everett, 
Greenville. 

Sixth  District:  O.  B.  Moss,  Spring 
Hope;  C.  P.  Harris,  Mapleville. 

Seventh  District : L.  P.  Tapp,  Kin- 
ston; Jno.  S.  Hargett,  Trenton. 

Eighth  District : H.  B.  Parker, 
Goldsboro;  Paul  D.  Grady,  Kenly. 

Ninth  District : R.  D.  Jojhnson, 
Warsaw;  Emmett  Bellamy,  Wilming- 
ton. 

Tenth  District:  J.  A.  Brown,  Chad- 
bourn;  J.  W.  Raurk,  Southport. 

Eleventh  District:  L.  R.  Yarser, 
Lumberton. 

Twelfth  District : D.  A.  McDonald, 
Carthake;  J.  R.  Baggett,  Lillington. 

Thirteenth  District:  Jas.  L.  Grif- 
fin, Pittsboro;  Chas.  U.  Harris,  Ral- 
eigh. 

Fourteenth  District:  Howard  F. 
Jones,  Warrenton. 

Fifteenth  District : A.  A.  Hicks, 
Oxford. 
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Sixteenth  District:  J.  Clyde  Ray, 
Hillsboro;  R.  T.  Wilson,  Yanceyville. 

Seventeenth  District:  0.  E.  Men- 
denhall, High  Point;  J.  C.  Brown, 
Madison. 

Eighteenth  District : C.  C.  Ben- 
nett, Samarcand;  W.  E.  Harrison, 
.Rockingham. 

Nineteenth  District : J.  M.  Boyette, 
-Albemarle;  W.  C.  Heath,  Monroe. 

Twentieth  District : J.  L.  DeLaney, 
Charlotte;  Frank  Armfield,  Concord. 

Twenty-first  District : Walter  H. 
Woodson,  Salisbury. 

Twenty-second  District  : A.  F. 

Sams,  Winston-Salem. 

Twenty-third  District : Rufus  L. 
Haymore,  Mt.  Airy,  (R.) 

Twenty-fourth  District : G.  T. 
White,  Hamptonville,  ( R. ) 

Twenty-fifth  District : Buren  Jur- 
ney,  Statesville;  W.  A.  Graham,  Jr., 
Lincolnton. 

Twenty-sixth,  District : A.  E. 

Woltz,  Gastonia. 

Twenty-seventh  District : D.  F. 
Giles,  Marion;  S.  C.  Lattimore, 

Shelby. 

Twenty-eighth  District : Mark 

Squires,  Lenoir. 

Twenty-ninth  District : Allen  Jones, 
Furches. 

Thirtieth  District : D.  J.  M.  Hod- 
ges, Newland,  (R.) 

Thirty-first  District : Plato  D. 

Hbbs,  Asheville. 

Thirty-second  District : J.  M. 

Zachary,  Clavert. 

Thirty-third  District:  G.  B.  Walk- 
er, Andrews. 

Representatives. 

Alamance : Edward  S.  Parker,  Jr., 
Graham. 

Alexander : F.  C.  Gwaltney?  Tay= 
Jorsyille  (R.) 


Alleghany:  R.  A.  Doughton,  Spar- 
ta. 

Anson:  Bert  E.  Bennett,  Wades- 
boro. 

Ashe : T.  C.  Bowie,  Jefferson. 

Avery:  Ed.  S.  Loven,  Linville. 

Beaufort : Lindsay  C.  Warren, 

Washington. 

Bertie : Dr.  L.  A.  Nowell,  Colerain. 

Bladen : D.  B.  Johnson,  Elizabeth- 
town. 

Brunswick:  M.  B.  Watkins,  Town- 
creek. 

Buncombe:  H.  L.  Nettles,  Biltmore 
R.  1. 

Eugene  Taylor,  Asheville. 

Burke : S.  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  Morgan- 
ton. 

Cabarrus:  Jno.  B.  Sherrill,  Con- 
cord. 

Caldwell:  Frank  D.  Grist,  Lenoir. 

Camden:  CJhas.  Norris,  Soutfh 

Mills. 

Carteret : M.  Leslie  Davis,  Beau- 
fort. 

Caswell:  W.  L.  Taylor,  Semora. 

Catawba : J.  M.  Deaton,  Hickory. 

Chatham : C.  A.  Snipes,  Bynum. 

Cherokee : J.  H.  Dillard,  Murphy. 

Chowan : W.  D.  Pruden,  Edenton. 

Clay : W.  B.  Pasis,  Hayesville. 

Cleveland:  J.  Roan  Davis,  King’s 
Mountain. 

Columbus : Geo.  W.  Hooks,  White- 
ville. 

Craven:  R.  P.  Williams,  New  Bern. 

Cumberland:  Q.  K.  Nimocks,  Jr., 
Fayetteville. 

Currituck:  J.  L.  Dunston,  Water- 
lily. 

Dare : Chas.  H.  Grady,  Manteo. 

Davidson:  H.  D.  Townsend,  Er- 
langer. 

Davie : M.  J.  Hendricks,  Cana,  R. 

1. 
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Duplin:  Dr.  J.  H.  Newberry,  War- 
saw. 

Durham:  R.  0.  Everett,  Durham; 
Y.  S.  Bryant,  Durham. 

Edgecombe:  R.  T.  Fountain,  Rocky 
Mount. 

Forsyth : C.  E.  Hamilton,  Win- 
stoni-Sjalem ; R.  M.  Cox,  Winston- 
Salem;  Luther  Ferrell,  Winston-Sal- 
em. 

Franklin:  Geo.  H.  Cooper,  Louis- 
burg. 

Gaston : H.  S.  Sellers,  Kings  Moun- 
tain; H.  B.  Gaston,  Belmont. 

Gates:  R.  W.  Simpson,  Trotville. 

Graham:  T.  M.  Jenkins,  Robbins- 
ville  (R.) 

Granville:  Jno.  S.  Watkins,  Yir- 
gilina,  Va.,  R.  2. 

Greene:  Levi  Hill,  Lagrange. 

Guilford:  T.  E.  Whitaker,  Oak 
Ridge;  C.  G.  Wright,  Greensboro; 
Jno.  W.  King,  Greensboro. 

Halifax:  R.  H.  Parker,  Enfield; 
Chas.  R.  Daniel,  Weldon. 

Harnett : N.  A.  Townsend,  Dunn. 

Haywood:  T.  L.  'Gwjmn,  Spring- 
dale. 

Henderson : C.  P.  Rodgers,  East 
Flat  Rock. 

Hertford : L.  J.  Lawrence,  Mur- 
freesboro. 

Ploke : Martin  A.  Patterson,  Rae- 

ford. 

Hyde : G.  E.  Davis,  Lake  Landing. 

Iredell : Zeb  Y.  Turlington,  Moores- 
ville. 

Jackson:  0.  B.  Coward,  Webster. 

J ohnston : W.  M.  Sanders,  Smith- 
field;  D.  J.  Thurston,  Clayton. 

Jones : T.  C.  Whitaker,  Trenton. 

Lee : Dr.  E.  M.  Melver,  Jones- 
boro. 

Lenoir  : J.  G.  Dawson,  Kinston. 

Lincoln : A.  L.  Quickel,  Lincoln- 
ton. 


Macon : J.  Frank  Ray,  Franklin. 

Madison:  J.  Wiley  Nelson,  Mar- 
shall. 

Martin:  Clayton  Moore,  William- 
ston. 

McDowell:  W.  W.  Neal,  Marion. 

Mecklenburg : Edgar  W.  Pharr, 
Charlotte;  R.  M.  Person,  Charlotte; 
W.  R.  Mathews,  Charlotte. 

Mitchell : Dr.  C.  A.  Peterson, 
Spruce  Pine  (R.) 

Montgomery:  R.  B.  Reynolds,  Star. 

Moore : Geo.  R.  Ross,  Jackson 
Springs. 

Nash:  Dr.  J.  C-  Braswell,  Whit- 
akers; J.  W.  Robbins,  Rocky  Mount. 

New  Hanover:  L.  J.  Poisson,  Wil- 
mington; J.  E.  L.  Wade,  Wilming- 
ton. 

Northampton:  W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn, 
Jackson. 

Onslow : H.  Y.  Grant,  Sneads 

Ferry. 

Orange : A.  H.  Graham,  Hillsboro. 

Pamlico : Frank  B.  Hooker,  Orien- 
tal. 

Pasquotank:  F.  F.  Cohoon,  Eliza- 
beth City. 

Pender:  W.  H.  Lewis,  Atkinson. 

Perquimans : B.  F_.  Bray,  Hert- 
ford. 

Person:  W.  A.  Warren,  Hurdle 
Mills. 

Pitt:  Julius  Brown,  Greenville; 

R.  W.  Smith,  Ayden. 

Polk:  Clarence  Morgan,  Tryon,(R.) 

Robeson : D.  P.  McKinnon,  Row- 
land; Collier  Cobb,  Parkton. 

Randolph:  I.  C.  Moser,  Asheboro. 

Richmond:  W.  N.  Everett,  Rock- 
ingham; D.  C.  Farlowe,  Rocking- 
ham. 

Rockingham:  Jas.  R.  Walker, 

Reidsville;  Thos.  R.  Rankin,  Reids- 
ville. 

Rowan:  Walter  Murphy,  Salis- 
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bury;  J.  W.  Rideoutte,  Salisbury. 

Rutherford:  J.  E.  McFarland,  For- 
est City. 

Sampson : T.  E.  Owens,  Clinton, 
(R.) 

Scotland : E.  H.  Gibson,  Laurin- 
burg. 

Stanly:  Thos.  P.  Bumgardner,  Al- 
bemarle. 

Stokes : C.  M.  Hauser,  German- 
ton. 

Surry:  W.  M.  Jackson,  Dobson,  (R.) 

Swain:  Dr.  James  Dehart,  Bryson 
City. 

Transylvania:  W.  H.  Duckworth, 
Brevard. 

Tyrrell : F.  L.  W.  Cohoon,  Colum- 
bia, (R.) 

Union:  J.  F.  Milliken,  Monroe. 

Vance:  Robert  B.  Taylor,  Towns- 


ville. 

Wake:  1ST.  L.  Broughton,  Garner;, 
Clarence  H.  Chamblee,  Zebulon ; C. 
A.  Gosney,  Raleigh. 

Warren:  Walter  R.  Vaughn,  Vau- 
ghn. 

Washington:  Van  B.  Martin,  Ply- 
mouth. 

Watauga:  Blaine  Coffey,  Shulls 
Mills,  (R.) 

Wayne : Thos.  I.  Sutton,  Golds- 
boro; A.  W.  Byrd,  Mt.  Olive. 

Wilkes:  Chas.  H.  Cowles,  Wilkes- 
boro,  (R.) 

Wilson:  H.  G.  Connor,  Jr.,  Wilson^ 

Yadkin:  S.  L.  Doub,  East  Bend, 
(R.) 

Yancey:  D.  M.  Buck,  Bald  Moun- 
tain. 


Physical  bravery  is  an  animal  instinct ; moral  bravery]  is  a much  higher 
and  truer  courage. — Phillips. 


SOME  FAMOUS  NURSES  OF  OTHER 

DAYS 


By  Carl  B.  Waters 


In  the  quaint  little  town  of  Braun" 
fels  in  northern  Germany  there  was 
born  on  January  25,  1800,  a baby 
girl  named  Fredriea  who  was  destin- 
ed to  become  a great  humanitarian 
and  a the  wife  of  that  famous  scholar 
and  preacher  of  Kaiserwerth,  Theo- 
dor Flinder. 

Very  early  in  life  Fredriea  adopt- 
ed for  her  motto,  "‘Whatsoever  thy 
hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might”  and  the  result  of  her  follow- 
ing that  motto  is  a record  of  daily 
courage,  patience  and  sacrifh  e 
which  has  never  been  excelled  and 
seldom  equalled.  From  early  child- 


hood until  her  death  at  the  age  of 
forty-two,  Fredriea  Fliedner,  was. 
unconsciously  and  naturally  charit- 
able and  unselfish  and  once  she  had 
decided  on  a course  of  action  she- 
knew  not  faltering  until  it  was  ac- 
complished. 

She  began  her  work  of  public 
denefaction  in  an  orphan  asylum 
known  in  that  day  as  ’’Orphanotro- 
phia”  in  Oderdyk  and  worked  there 
with  unflagging  zeal  for  two  years 
only  giving  up  the  work  when  she- 
was  married  tc  Theodor  Fliedner* 
Sne  found  in  him  a man  whose- 
humanity  was  equal  to  her  own. 
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He  well  understood  the  pitiful 
nursing*  conditions  which  existed  in 
his  own  country  end  was  ready  to  en- 
courage Fredrica  in  all  charitable  un- 
dertakings. Soon  after  taking  up 
her  residence  in  Kaiserwerth  the 
fiome  of  her  husband  she  decided  to 
establish  a hospital  for  the  care  of 
thesick.  In  the  face  of  the  combined 
opposition  of  the  Mayor  and  people 
of  Kaiserwerth  she  borrowed  money 
and  on  the  twentieth  day  of  April  in 
a year  that  is  variously  given  but 
was  most  probably  about  1823, 
bought  a house  near  the  vicarage  of 
.her  husband  aud  began  preparations 
.for  the  opening  of  her  hospital.  All 
through  the  summer  she  worked 
busily  and  happily  running  back- 
ward and  forward  to  her  home  many 
times  a day  that  she  might  not  neg- 
lect her  household  and  carry  on  the 
hospital  improvements  as  well.  The 
first  patient  was  received  about 
October  15  and  four  days  later  the 
.first  nurse  was  installed.  The 
nurses  of  this  hospital  at  Kaiser- 
werth were  called  Deaconess- Sis- 
ters. 

The  hospital  at  once  became  popu- 
lar and  patientsand  probation  nurses 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Notable  among  these  probationers 
was  Sophia  Wagner  from  Suabia  who 
;afterward  became  sister-superior  of 
Kaiserwerth  Hospital  for  forty  years. 
.A  short  time  before  her  coming 
Theodor  Fliedner  had  made  a jour- 
ney through  southern  Germany  in 
.an  endeavor  to  interest  respectable 
Protestant  girls  in  the  profession  of 
sick-nursing  and  Sophia  had  been 
one  of  his  converts. 

The  fame  of  the  hospital  spread 
throughout  Europe  and  Fredrica  be- 
came universally  known  as  ‘"The  be- 
loved Frau  Pastorium  of  Kaiser- 


werth on  the  Rhine.”  To  her  must 
in  all  justice  be  given  the  credit  of 
originating  a system  of  training  wo- 
men in  the  practical  care  of  the  sick. 
It  is  a fitting  monument  to  her  beau- 
ful  life  that  what  she  began  in  such 
an  humble  way  and  in  the  face  of 
such  difficulties  has  been  carried  to 
such  a degree  of  perfection  in  our 
own  day. 

Fredrica  Fliedner  died  in  1843. 
On  the  last  page  of  her  diary  which 
she  had  kept  for  many  jears  was 
written  these  words:  “Rest  and 
peace  are  not  to  be  thought  of  in  this 
world.  Above  in  our  Fatherland  is 
the  heritage.” 

A pioneer  in  trained  nursing  in 
England  was  Elizabeth  Fry.  Under 
her  influence  there  awoke  a feeling 
that  it  was  woman's  privilege  to 
nurse  the  sick  and  care  for  the  af- 
flicted, and  that  the  profession  in- 
stead of  being  derogatory  to  her 
womanhood  called  forth  her  highest 
talents  and  placed  her  side  by  side 
with  great  physicians  and  men  of  sci- 
ence in  tneir  unequal  warfare  with 
dirt,  disease  and  death. 

Elizabeth  Fry  was  born  in  1780 
and  from  very  early  young  woman- 
hood was  interested  and  active  in 
philanthropic  work.  Her  special 
line  of  activity  was  prison  reform. 
In  1817  she  began  to  devote  her 
time  and  attention  to  the  alleviation 
of  pitiful  conditions  among  the 
women  prisoners  at  Newgate.  She 
studied  trained  nursing  in  order 
that  she  might  personally  go  among 
them  and  care  for  them  with  her 
own  hands.  In  1840  in  order  to  be- 
come still  more  proficient  as  a nurse 
she  went  to  Kaiserwerth  Hospital 
to  study  methods  and  there  she  and 
Fredrica  Fliedner  became  devoted 
friends, 
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Upon  returning  to  London  she 
extended  the  scope  of  her  phil- 
anthropies until  it  reached  nearly 
all  the  poor  and  sick  in  the  great 
city.  Among  her  special  patients 
were  seaman,  soldiers  and  social 
outcasts.  The  name  of  Elizabeth 
Fry  became  renowned  and  revered 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  even 
down  to  ripe  old  age  she  was  con- 
sidered an  authority  and  was  fre- 
quently consulted  on  matters  per- 
taining to  hospitals. 

Self-taught,  self-educated  in  all 
that  pertained  to  her  life  work  this 
heroic  woman  with  her  large  fund  of 
sympathy,  never  wearied  in  her  de- 
votion to  the  sick  and  erring,  and  by 
her  influence  gradually  removed 
from  the  minds  of  the  British  pulic 
that  prejudice  to  hospitals  and  wo- 
men nurses  which  existed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  her  career. 

It  remained  for  Florence  Nighten- 
gale to  set  down  in  tangible  form 
rules  whereby  the  nursing  world 
could  be  guided. 

She  was  born  in  Florence,  Italy 
May,  1823,  and  her  parents  were 
wealthy  English  people.  From  very 
early  young  womanhood  her  tastes 
were  philanthropic  and  her  mind 
turned  toward  means  of  relieving 
suffering.  She  studied  nursing  and 
hospital  managment  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 


at  Paris  and  later  took  a course  at 
Kaiserwerth  on  the  Rhine. 

During  the  Crimean  war  she  was 
sent  by  the  British  War  Department 
at  the  head  of  a band  of  trained  nur- 
ses to  Constantinople  to  care  for  si 3k 
and  wounded  soldiers.  For  her 
splendid  services  in  this  capacity  a 
grateful  public  awarded  her  a gift  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds.  This  money 
she  devoted  for  founding  a training 
school  for  nurses  in  connection  with 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  London.  This 
was  really  the  first  school  to  open 
up  a path  of  practical  usefullness,. 
because  before  it  established  nurs- 
ing on  a purely  scientific  basis,, 
whereas  before  it  had  consisted 
largely  of  a maze  of  good  intentions 
combined  with  indifferent  and  un- 
professional skill. 

The  world  owes  Frorence  Night- 
engale an  inestimable  debt,  not  alone 
for  services  in  the  Crimean  war  and 
to  otherwise  suffering  humanity,  but 
because  having  grasped  the  truth 
of  the  fact  that  nursing  was  not  a 
technical  handicraft  but  a science, 
she  set  down  her  knowledge  in  a tan- 
gible form  for  the  benefit  of  others.. 
She  has  left  behind  her  some  books 
worthy^  of  note  among  them  being 
‘ 'Notes  on  Hospitals,”  "Notes  on 
Nursing,”  "Notes  on  the  Sanitary 
State  of  the  Army  in  India”  and 
Life  or  Death  in  India. 


Over  the  world,  with  outspread  wings, 
The  Spirit  of  Christmas  broods  and  sings 
Of  happy,  hopeful,  helpful  things 
All  for  you  and  me: 

Charity,  wide  and  deep  and  high, 

Love,  that  reaches  from  earth  to  sky, 
Peace,  that  close  to  the  heart  doth  lie — 
All  these  gifts  are  free. 

— Selected. 
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AS  IT  SEEMS  TO  ME: 

(Arch  Honeycutt  in  Albemarle  News  Herald) 


I walk  alone  in  the  woods.  It  is 
Autumn,  and  a gentle  wind  slips  by, 
scattering  over  me  many  colored 
leaves,  and  laying  a carpet  of  purple 
.and  gold  for  my  feet.  The  ripe  nuts 
and  acorns  shatter  down,  and  the 
busy  chipmonks  scurry  here  and 
there,  engaged  in  storing  their  por- 
tion of  nature’s  gift  The  year  is 
wmining,  the  sun  has  spent  his  sup- 
ply of  dazzling  shafts  and  now 
smiles  down  as  calmly  and  sweetly 
as  an  infant  smiling  in  slumbed. 
But  there  is  nothing  sad  here  for 
me.  The  entire  woods  radiates  the 
fulfilled  promise  of  nature.  It  is 
the  realization  of  a Summer  dream, 
and  a revelation  of  the  goodness  of 
God.  I walk  on  to  where  a little 
brook  babbles  at  my  feet.  It’s 
waters  are  colored  with  the  purple 
of  the  falling  leaves,  and  it’s  prattle 
is  subdued  as  tho  it  were  sinking 
drowsily  away  like  a sleepy  child 
who  coos  on  till  the  downy  wraps  of 
slumherland  infold  him. 

I slip  away  into  the  land  of  fancy 
— a land  of  may  own,  where  the  real 
is  forgotten  in  the  perfection  of  a 
•clearer  light.  It  is  the  land  of  my 


own  creation.  It  is  my  world,  hung 
in  the  universe  of  dreams  and  peo- 
pled with  the  various  impulses  of 
the  soul  within  me.  No  envy  here, 
no  spite,  malace,  covetuouness  or 
even  computition.  There  is  no 
homeless  orphan  nor  a single  soul 
stained  and  disfigured  in  the  scarlet 
ways  of  sin.  Our  papers  are  full 
of  news  but  it  is  the  glad  news  of 
delightful  progress,  and  their  pages 
are  never  stained  with  the  gruesome 
tale  of  crime.  Our  literature  is  pure 
as  the  sunshine  and  our  art  as  in- 
spiring as  the  coloring  of  nature. 
Laws  and  courts  are  unknown,  for 
our  laws  are  written  indellably  on 
the  inner  walls  of  every  heart  in 
characters  of  love.  Our  farms  are 
fertile,  and  we  cultivate  them  for 
the  pure  love  of  production. 
Everyman,  farmer,  laborer,  capital- 
ist, merchant  or  what  ever  he  is,  re- 
ceives just  recompense  for  his  ef- 
forts and  is  content.  Our  preachers 
are  well  cared  for,  and  our  church 
services  are  mostly  praise  and 
thanksgiving.  It  is  my  land  of 
dreams,  peopled  by  the  impulses  of 
the  soul. 


The  suggested  solution  of  the  vexing  problem  as  to  wfhy  men  leave 
home  is  that  they  don’t  like  to  stay  there  alone. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


GOOD  OLD  DAYS. 

Salisbury  Post. 


Do  you  get  impatient  when  you 
Lave  to  wait  in  a railroad  station 
for  a train  that  is  late?  And  keep 
watching  the  bulletin  board  to  see 
if  the  bad  news,  after  all,  may  not 


prove  to  be  a mistake?  Nothing 
worse  than  waiting  for  a delayed 
train — unless  it’s  waiting  in  a den- 
tist’s office. 

And  old-timer,  reminiscing  in  the 
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Wall  Street  Journal,  tells  of  peo- 
ple who  waited  for  trains  73  years 
ago  in  Chicago. 

There  was  no  telegraph  there  in 
those  days.  So  John  B.  Turner, 
president  of  the  old  Galena  & Chi- 
cago Unior  railroad,  bad  an  ob- 
servatory built  on  top  of  Chicago’s 
first  depot  in  1849. 

Turner  had  his  office  in  the  tow- 
er. Using  a marine  telescope,  he 
watched  through  the  window  for 
incoming  trains.  The  telescope 
enabled  him  to  ‘’spot”  an  approach- 
ing train  as  far  as  Austin,  six 
miles  away. 

Then  Turner  would  shout  the 
glad  news  downstairs  and  the  im- 
patient travelers  would  sigh  with 
relief  and  marvel  at  the  benefits 
conferred  on  humanity  by  that 
great  scientific  achievement,  the 
telescope. 

Today  the  location  of  approach- 
ing and  departing  passenger  trains 
is  known  with  precision  thanks  to 
telegraph,  telephone  and  radio. 

You  can  look  at  the  depot  bul- 
letin board  and  know  whether  a 
train,  not  due  for  hours,  is  on  time 
or  late. 

Even  better,  you  can  telephone 
to  the  station,  miles  away.  If  the 
train  is  reported  delayed,  you  wait 
in  your  comfortable  home  until 


time  for  the  train,  instead  of  in  a 
dismal  station. 

Great  strides?  The  everyday 
commonplace  services  which  we 
take  as  a matter  of  course  in  mod- 
em times  would  hgye  been  magical 
luxuries  back  in  1849. 

Somehow,  though,  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  and  radio  appeal  to 
us  less  than  the  quaint  picture  of 
old  man  Turner  in  his  tower, 
searching  the  railroad  tracks  with 
a small  telescope. 

People  were  not  in  such  a hurry, 
back  yonder.  They  took  life  as  it 
came.  And  maybe  they  were  hap- 
pier. 

The  telegraph  and  telephone  and. 
radio  had  not  been  invented  then, 
for  they  were  not  needed.  As  soon 
as  the  actual  need  arose,  inventors 
provided  them.  In  their  way,  they 
are  marvels.  But  their  major  func- 
tion seems  to  be  to  enable  people 
to  rush  about  faster,  in  a mad  semi- 
stampeoe  that  seems  to  have  neither 
goal  nor  meaning. 

And  sometimes  we  wonder  if  it 
wouldn’t  be  a good  thing  for  the 
world  if  it  could  undo  a lot  of  its 
progress  and  slip  back  to  the  simp- 
ler ‘’good  old  days.”  Mayoe  not. 
But  old  man  Turner  and  his  tele- 
scope certainly  fire  the  imagination. 


FILLING  THE  CHINKS 

Lillie  Frenels  in  Century. 


I remember  that  on  her  sixteenth 
birthday  she  gave  me  a cup  of  tea; 
and  certainly  that  day  as  I watched 
her,  dainty,  charming,  considerate 
and  beautiful,  moving  about  her 
mothers  drawing  room  with  exqui- 
site grace,  there  was  little  in  her 


manner  to  suggest  a mind  filled 
with  those  projects  for  relieving 
suffering  which  my  older  acquaint- 
ance meant  to  leave  until  she  was 
forty.  And  yet,  at  that  very  time, 
this  young  girl  was  making  daily 
excursions  to  a hospital  for  work  in 
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the  children’s  ward.  I asked  her 
only  the  other  day  totellme  about  it, 
and  I shall  here  record  what  she 
said: 

“The  funds  at  the  hospital  were 
low,  and  there  were  only  sufficient 
nurses  to  do  what  actual  work  was 
needed,  but  the  doctors  all  said  that 
the  children  must  be  amused. 
After  a surgical  operation  many  a 
little  patient  has  fretted  him  or  her- 
self into  a fever,  from  crying,  partly 
with  pain  and  partly  with  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  unaccustomed  bandages. 
At  meal  times,  too,  it  was  impossible 
for  the  few  nurses  to  wait  on  all  at 
once,  and  the  wails  of  rage  and  dis- 
appointment that  went  up  from  the 
little  cots  were  pitious.  So  our 
committee  was  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  girls  still  at  school. 

“There  were  about  fifty  of  us,  and 
we  were  divided  into  groups,  so 
that  four  or  five  cf  us  were  supposed 
do  be  at  the  wards  every  day  except 


Sunday,  which  is  mothers’  day. 
We  brought  picture  books  and  toys, 
and  played  with  the  children  and 
sang  to  them,  if  we  could,  and  tried 
to  be  there  at  their  dinner  and  sup- 
per time  to  help  feed  the  hungry 
little  mouths.  We  were  to  help 
soothe  and  comfort  children  just 
coming  out  of  the  influence  of  ether, 
for  often,  as  you  doubtless  know, 
they  sob  unconsciously,  and  in  some 
cases  much  mischief  may  be  done 
unless  the  patient  is  quiet. 

‘‘Then,  too,  our  being  there 
allowed  some  of  the  nurses  time  for 
their  daily  walk,  or  liberty  to  attend 
clinical  lectures.  At  Christmas  we 
brought  toys  and  supplied  the  din- 
ner for  the  children.  Our  annual 
dues  (five  dollars  for  each  of  us) 
supported  a bed.  This  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  how  we  tried  to  fill  in  a 
few  cracks  in  the  good  work  that 
was  being  done.” 


The  greatest  service  that  could  be  rendered  the  Christian  peoples 
would  be  to  convert  them  to  Christianity. — Palatka  News. 


OF  A LOCAL  NATURE. 


Col.  Richard  Furyear,  for  years 
an  outstanding  attorney  of  Yadkin 
county  and  a leading  citizen  of 
North  Western  North  Carolina,  is 
on  a visit  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Bettie  C. 
Gibson,  and  brother,  Mr.  H.  S.  Pur- 
year.  His  friends  are  pained  to  see 
that  he  yet  suffers  from  a recent  ill- 
ness. 

Miss  Virginia  Fouche,  who  man- 
ages and  controls  a considerable 
trust  iu  Concord,  has  recently  re- 
turned from  Richmond,  Va.,  where 
she  attended  a meeting  of  officials  of 
theW.  U.  T.  Company  and  inciden- 


tally told  them  how  to  give  flrst- 
class  telegraph  service  to  such  a 
satisfaction  of  the  public  as  to  con- 
trol the  situation  and  to  escape  the 
annoyance  of  competition.  That’s  just 
what  Miss  Fouche  has  been  doing 
for  years,  and  no  one  objects. 

Mr.  J.  Harry  Dorton,  who  has 
been  for  years  prominent  in  busi- 
ness and  political  affairs  of  the 
county,  the  retiring  county  treasur- 
er, is  seriously  afflicted.  He’s  now 
confined  to  his  home,  and  family 
and  friends  are  alarmed  over  his 
condition. 
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CAPTAIN  CHARLES  McDONALD  PASSES. 


Just  as  night  approached  on  the 
28th,  Captain  Chas.  McDonald,  & 
prominent  and  distinguished  citizen 
of  Cabarrus  county,  departed  this 
life.  From  a sketch  which  THE 
UPLIFT  carried  in  its  issue  of  De- 
cember 15,  1920  (Captain  McDon- 
ald enjoyed  the  story  and  often  spoke 
his  appreciation  to  the  editor  of  the 
recognition  given  him  while  yet  in 
the  flesh.)  we  summarize  these  facts: 


Born  in  Philadelphia  June  16th,  1838;. 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Concord 
in  1840;  was  educated  in  academie 
schools  and  prepared  for  the  Soph- 
omore class;  in  1856,  his  father  pur- 
chased the  cotton  mill  of  the  Con- 
cord Manufacturing  Company,  and 
the  son  took  service  with  him  in  the 
office;  in  April  1861  he  volunteered 
and  entered  the  Confederate  service 
in  a company  commanded  by  the  late 
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Nelson  Slough;  spent  several  years 
after  the  War  Between  the  States 
in  Philadelphia,  but  returned  to  Con- 
cord, making  his  home  with  his  moth- 
er at  the  old  home  just  North  of  the 
corporate  limits ; in  1888  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  he  served  with  great 
ability.  He  served  one  term  as  may- 
or of  Concord.  To  Captain  McDon- 
ald is  due  the  credit  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  public  schools ' of  Con- 


cord. 

In  his  young  manhood,  Capt.  Mc- 
Donald bore  the  reputation  of  being 
the  handsomest  man  in  the  county; 
he  was  a great  reader;  possessed  a 
strong  and  active  intellect;  had  great 
courage  and  nursed  no  emnities  and 
suffered  none.  He  . never  married. 
The  town  will  sorely  - miss  the  fam- 
iliar figure  from  its- circles^-he  lov- 
ed it  and  enjoyed  . his  friends  ' who 
constituted  a hbstv  ' 


INSTITUTIONAL  NOTES. 

Swift  Davis  Reporter. 

The  occupants  of  the  Iredell-Row-  son  and  she  lives  in  Charlotte.  Her 
an  cottage,  taking  the  example  i of  latest  gift  to  the  school  Was  a set 

members  of  other  .cottages,  have  for-  • 0f  Kipling  ’s'  books  and  some  books 

med  a literary  society,  In  :yiew;  of . / 0|  that,  popular  - Ralph" 'Cotinor.  The 
the  services  of  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  boys  are  in  a quandary  because  they 
of  Concord,  who  procures  a minister  do-  not  .know  how  to-  appropriately 
every  Sunday  for  the  students,  there  . thank  her  at  this  time.  Of  course 

need  be  given  no  reason  for  naming  they  know  how:  to  thank  her  in  the 

this  society  The  Smith  Literary  So-  years  to  come— by  their  actions.  And 

they  will, “too. 


The  old  chicken  yard,  which  was 
used  to  shelter  fowls,  and  which  was 
west  of  the  past  administration  buil- 
ing,  has  been  tom  down.  A new 
one  has  been  constructed  near  the 
ice  plant.  The  chickens  will  be  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Willie  White  who  also 
has  charge  of  the  ice  plant.  Thus 
he  can  slaughter  a few  fowls,  pick 
them  and  preserve  them  in  the  re- 
frigerator. He  was  very  busy  just 
before  Thanksgiving. 

She  is  forever  thinking  of  the 
Jackson  Training  School  and  how 
she  can  do  some  kindness  for  the 
boys  here.  She  is  Mrs.  John  Grier- 


Mr.  G.  H.  Lawrence,  veteran  of 
the  World  War,  and  formerly  an  of- 
ficer and  bandmaster  for  the  Jack- 
son  Training  School,  paid  a visit 
to  his  former  place  of  employment 
Friday,  Nov.  24.  Mr.  Lawrence  was 
a very  popular  officer  while  here  and 
when  the  rumor  that  he  was  again 
to  be  located  here,  was  set  abroad, 
it  spread  like  wildfire.  Upon  being 
asked  as  to  the  rumor’s  authenticity 
he  was  forced  to  deny  it,  stating 
that  he  could  best  serve  in  another 
capacity.  Had  the  rumor  been  true, 
rejoicing  would  have  followed  the 
discovery. 
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Rev.  L.  A.  Thomas,  St.  Jqmes 
Lutheran  Church,  Concord,  adminis- 
tered aid  to  the  students,  Sunday, 
Nov.  25.  This  aid  was  spiritual  and 
worshiping  aid.  He  read  from  the 
second  chapter  of  Philippians  verses 
nine  through  fourteen.  Taking  for 
his  text  the  tenth  verse,  “That  at 
the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things 
in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth,  ’ ’ 
{he  spoke  of  WHY  things  everywhere 
should  bow.  He  endeavored  to'  com- 
pare the  great  men  of  this  earth  to 
Jesus  and;  told  how  insignificant  they 
were  in  this  comparison.  Rev.  Thom- 
as has  a standing  invitation. 

Misses  Loren e Brown,  of  Moores- 
ville,  Helen  Misenheimer,  of  Win- 
ston - Salem  and  Laura  Heilig 
of  Mt.  Pleasant,  honored  the 
School  Saiitrday,  Nov.  25  by  their 
presence.*  Miss  Vernie  Goodman, 
who  is  also  from  MooresviJle.  acted 
as  hostess.  She  conducted  the  visi- 
tors around  the  Institution,  and 
happened  in  the  school  room  of  Prof. 
Johnson  just  as  a spelling  match 
’twixt  his  students  and  the  students 
of  Prof.  Crooks  was  in  progress.  Of 
course  they  just  “had”  to  stay  to 
see  the  outcome.  It  might  be  men- 
tioned here  that  Prof.  Johnson’s 
lads  won,  bat  only  after  a hard  tus- 
sel.  Then  the  gifted  boys’  wares 
had  to  be  shown.  The  performers 
who  did  themselves  proud  were  Piv- 
er,  Caudle,  Pope,  Carswell  and  Ris- 
ing. Then  as  time  for  the  semi- 
weekly singing  practice  was  at  hand 
all  hands  were  piped  on  deck” — 
that  is,  all  trooped  to  the  Auditori- 
um. Miss  Helen  Misenheimer  rend- 
ered II  Trovatoreand  “Gondolieri” 
for  the  benefit  of  the  boys.  Follow- 
ing this  the  students  gave  an  exhi- 


bition of  130  young  male  voices 
praising  the  Almighty  with  the 
voice  of  angels/’  Fifteen  minutes 
later  the  gathering  was  adjourned* 


Basket  Ball  For  J.  T.  S.  Fans! 

During  the  coming  cage  season,  the 
J.  T.  S.  basket  ball  fans’  desires  to 
see  this  sport  will  be  satiated.  Games 
are  to  be  booked  with  teams  of  the 
same  prestige  as  the  J.  T.  S.  quintet. 
These  games  will  start  shortly  after 
some  of  that  needful  substance- 
practice — has  been  had  by  the  varsi- 
ty five  aspirants. 

Coa?h  Alexander,  who,  as  the  pre- 
fix indicates,  will  guide  the  players 
through  their  trials  and  fortunes 
this  season,  constructed  the  basket 
ball  court  which  can  be  found  just 
below  the  Manassas  base  ball  dia- 
mont.  He  cleared  away  the  grass — 
this  is  an  open-aired  court — packed 
the  ground  tight  and  with  assis- 
tants stood  the  huge  apparatuses, 
which  hold  and  back  the  goals,  up- 
right in  the  previously  dug  holes;. 
A bench  was  brought  to  the  side- 
lines and  with  this  much  done,  he 
desisted.  This  will  do  to  practice 
the  two  fives  on.  From  these  two 
fives  he  will  choose  a varsity  quin- 
tet. Later  this  court  may  be  improv- 
ed. 

Monday  afternoon,  Nov.  27  saw 
two  picked  teams  in  a scrub  game. 
All  players  had  some  experience  in 
the  art,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that 
many  had  not  played  in  a year,  a 
good  many  fumbles  and  fouls  were 
made.  The  side  centered  by  Shipp 
received  a large  number  of  penalties 
giving  Wrenu,  right  forward  of  the 
Liskmen  four  opportunities  to  score. 
Wrenn  made  but  one  basket  out  of 
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these  four.  But  let  us  not  deterr 
from  his  credit;  Wrenn  shot  two 
goals  from  scrimmage.  Edwards, 
also  of  the  Liskmen.  iound  the  range 
of  the  basket  for  a scrimmage  goal. 
These  two  basket  bailers  scored  the 
Liskmens,  seven  points,  which  won 
the  game  for  them.  Of  the  op- 
ponents Shipp  and  Cook  each  cap- 
tured a pair  of  tallies  for  their  hench- 
men. The  scrub  game  ended  seven 
to  four,  the  Shippmen  having,  of  a 
necessity,  to  claim  the  small  end  of 
the  figures.  Coach  Alexander  rea- 
lized, after  viewing  and  refereing 
the  contest,  that  great  improvement 
is  needed.  It  is  impossible  to  fore- 
tell or  predict  what  incividuals  will 
make  the  varsity  five.  But  the  J. 
T.  S.  fans  do  not  worry.  They  are 
sure  that  “Doc”  Alexander  knows 
his  business. 

Here  are  brief  remarks  concern- 
ing the  hopeful  ten:  Shipp,  center. 
Very  fast,  moderat  handler  of  the 
ball,  clear  thinker,  needs  practice 
in  throwing  goal.  Lisk,  center. 
Average  speed,  moderate  ball  hand- 
ler, clear  but  slow  thinker,  very 
good  in  goal  casting.  Both  centers 
are  skillful  guards.  Cook,  right 
forward.  Knows  basket  ball.  “ ’nuf 
sed.”  Williams,  right  guard.  Fine 
basket  ball  player.  Of  these  last 
two  guards  Coach  Alexander  can 
make  no  choice.  He  must  use  them 
both.  Either  Cook  or  Williams  must 
find  another  position.  Hayes,  left 
forward.  Average  basket  ball  man. 
Badly  in  need  of  practice.  Can 
make  the  varsity  if  he  works — works 


hard  and  fast.  Jackson,  left  guard. 
Much  the  same  can  be  said  of  him 
as  of  Hayes.  Oglesby,  right  guard. 
Needs  to  be  more  adept  in  guarding. 
Wrenn,  right  forward.  Good  player* 
but  likes  to  shine  as  a star.  Per- 
haps he  may  be  a valuable  player 
if  he  gets  the  idea  that  it  is  better 
to  work  for  team  glory  than  indi- 
vidual laurels.  Mil's,  left  guard. 
Good  player.  Practice  will  show 
him  up  well.  Edwards,  left  forward. 
Very  active  player.  Skillful  goal 
thrower.  Allows  no  opportunity 
for  betterment  to  pass  unnoticed. 
Coach  Alexander  will  have  his 
hands  full  when  it  comes  time  to 
choose  the  varsity  five. 

And  now  a word  or  two  about  this 
coach.  Firstly  he  knows  basket  ball, 
the  team  will  thrive  under  him  as 
under  no  past  master.  He  is  absolute- 
ly fair.  Only  the  work  of  a man  coopts 
with  him.  Every  little  blunder, or 
mi  splay  of  a cage  man  is  instantly 
seen  by  him  and  pounced  upon. 
Under  this  wonder  coach  ‘‘watch 
he  smoke  of  the  J.  T.  S..  quintet!’* 
Line-up  of  the  players,  and*  score 
on  Monday. 

Shippmen  (4)  Lis,kip.en  (7) 

Cook,  W Wrenn 

right  forward,, 

Hayes Edwards 

left  forwards 

Shipp  .............  Lisk 

center 

Oglesby  ....  ...  . Williams- 

right  guard 

Mills  ............  Jackson. 

left  guard 


A Dutch  scientist  has  discovered  the  existence  in  the  heavens  of  a body 
twenty  thousand  million  times  larger  than  the  sun.  We  understand, 
that  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  remain  there  for  the  time  being. — Passing 
Show  (London). 
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Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 


LY. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1:40  A 

30  | 

New  York-Birmingham 

| 30 

| 1 :40A 

2:37A 

i 

29  1 

Birmingham-New  York 

| 29 

| 2 :37A 

5:12A 

l 

44  | 

W ashington- Atlanta 

| 44 

| 5 :12A 

6:32A 

i 

31  | 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 31 

| 6 :32A 

8:41  A 

i 

137  1 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 137 

| 8 :41A 

9:25  A 

l 

11  1 

Charlotte-N  orf  olk-Richmond 

1 11 

| 9 :25A 

10 :55A 

i 

36  1 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

36 

| 10 :55A 

3 :20P 

i 

45  | 

W ashington-Charlotte 

| 45 

| 3 :20P 

3:45P 

i 

46  1 

Charlotte-Danville 

1 46 

| 3 :45P 

7 GOP 

l 

12  j 

Norf  olk-Richmond- Atlanta 

1 12 

| 7 GOP 

8 :18P 

i 

32  j 

New  York- August  a 

| 32 

| 8 :18P 

10 :20P 

35  j 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

| 35 

| 10  :20P 

9:45P 

l 

138  | 

New  York- Atlanta 

| 138 

| 9 :45P 

9 :31P 

i 

135  j 

Washington- Atlanta 

| 135 

| 9 :31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
points. 

Schedules  publiched  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  C. 
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FOUND  HIS  PUPIL. 


❖ 


“When  Michael  Faraday  was  a boy  he  lived  over 
a London  stable  and  earned  a few  pennies  a day  by 
carrying  newspapers  around  and  lending  them  to 
customers.  Then  he  went  to  work  for  a book- 
binder, and  while  engaged  in  binding  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Brittanica  he  read  many  of  the  articles. 
The  one  on  electricity  greatly  interested  him.  He 
studied  it  over  and  over,  made  experiments  and 
took  notes.  One  night  he  heard  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  lecture  and  he  showed  his  notes  to  the  great 
man.  Davy  recognized  him  at  once  as  the  pupil  he 
had  been  looking  for,  and  he  often  said  afterwards 
that  his  greatest  discovery  was  Michael  Faraday. 
It  was  a source  of  much  satisfaction  to  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  that  his  pupil  would  carry  on  his  work 
when  he  was  gone.” 
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Do  your  work  as  if  you  had  to  do  it,  but  as  if  you  liked  to  do  it.  Keep 
that  up,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  you  will  want  to  do  it;  you  won’t 
have  to  pretend. — Exchange. 


McAllister  was  right. 

A specially  hired  reformer  made  his  report  to  the  Prison  Reform  Com- 
mittee. Among  other  things  he  reported  that  50  percent  of  the  prisoners 
he  interviewed  were  church  members.  Mr.  A.  W.  McAlllister,  a member 
of  the  committee,  moved  to  strike  out  that  feature  of  the  reformer’s  report. 
Mr.  McAllister  knew  it  wasn’t  true  and  very  properly  desired  it  elim- 
inated. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Barnhardt,  of  West  Market  Street  Methodist  Church  of 
Greensboro,  very  properly  paid  his  respects  to  the  miserable  thing. 
Then  the  reformer,  playing  the  baby-act,  declared  that  he  “was  asked  to 
do  it;”  “that  his  daddy  was  a preacher  and  his  grand-daddy  was  also  a 
preacher,  and  he  himself  was  a kind  of  a preacher.”  These  contentions 
may  all  be  true,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  his  report  is  not 
worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on. 

The  Christian  Advocate  of  Greensboro  looks  at  the  report  very  sensi- 
bly. It  suggests  that  had  the  reformer  asked  that  crowd  if  they  were 
guilty  that  more  than  fifty  percent  would  have  assured  him  that  they 
were  innocent  and  were  being  held  unjustly.  This  kind  of  investigation 
is  in  line  with  the  lie  circulated  that  there  are  fifty  thousand  feeble-mind- 
ed folks  in  North  Carolina. 

Some  of  these  days  one  of  the  nastiest  novels  ever  published  will  appear 
making  certain  alleged  conditions  in  North  Carolina  as  the  ground  work, 
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taking  this  data  that  misguided  and  over-zealous  folks  are  causing  to  be 
put  into  print,  and  our  good  state  will  be  held  up  to  the  ridicule  and  con- 
demanation  of  civilization.  And  North  Carolinians  will  be  responsible  for 
it.  The  good  Lord  knows  that  we  have  many  short  comings,  but  there 
are  not  fifty  thousand  feeble-minded  in  the  state;  fifty  percent  of  the 
prisoners  are  not  church  members;  and  there  is  not  a prison  in  the  state 
as  bad  as  the  reformer  pictured. 

There  is  room,  of  course,  for  much  improvement,  and  it  will  come  about 
without  slandering  our  own  state.  Let’s  try  it,  anyway. 

Sfc  4s  % Sfc  * 

ADMITS  NECESSITY  FOR  CHANGES. 

Mr.  Jule  B.  Warren,  the  secretary  of  the  Teachers’  Assembly,  has  sent 
to  that  body  his  first  message.  It  is  an  interesting  document.  He  makes 
a number  of  recommendations,  among  them  he  says:  “But  to  get  back  to 
the  certification  law  some  changes  in  the  rules  and  regulation  are  desirable 
and  doubtless  needed.” 

Mr.  Warren  could  have  gone  even  further  and  rendered  the  public 
School  interest  a positive  service  by  saying  that  the  whole  thing  should  be 
Wiped  from  the  books.  It  is  a fad,  not  original  with  a single  individual  in 
the  state — just  an  aping.  It  does  give  an  air  of  importance  to  the  educational 
department,  which  costs  the  state  over  ten  thousand  dollars  monthly  to 
function,  whereas  formerly  that  department  cost  less  than  one  thousand 
dollars. 

If  graduation  from  the  selected  and  favored  schools  always  carried  with 
it  the  fact  of  being  educated,  that  might  give  this  certification  business  a 
color  of  reasonableness;  but  the  world  has  long  since  learned  that  gradua- 
tion does  not  always  mean  education.  If  the  educational  department  is 
jealous  of  its  prerogatives,  conferred  and  assumed,  and  insists  on  keeping 
its  hands  on  the  teaching  business  it  might  prepare  the  examination  papers 
and  leave  them  with  the  county  superintendents.  It  is  presumed  that  a 
man  who  is  worth  three  thousand  dollars  annually  and  deserves  a one- 
thousand-clerk,  in  directing  a county’s  school  affairs,  has  sense  enough 
to  pass  on  the  real  teaching  qualifications  of  applicants,  a thing  at  long-taw 
utterly  impossible  even  though  the  certification  machine  is  manned  or 
womaned  by  the  brightest  people  in  the  state. 

If  the  thing  is  practical  at  all,  the  administration  of  the  certification 
regulations  has  been  incompetent  and  unsatisfactory,  offensive  to  a large 
number  of  faithful  teachers  and  has  licensed  a nunber  to  teach  that  have  no 
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business  in  the  school-room  because  the  ‘’units”  and  “semester”  hours 
cannot  tell  capacity,  temperment,  faithfulnesss  and  love  for  the  child  and 
the  work,  and  these  are  virtues  that  no  college,  accredited  or  otherwise, 
have  a monoply  on. 

Mr.  Warren  ought  to  revise  his  message  and  send  it  to  the  General 
Assembly,  with  the  hope  of  democratizing  the  schools  and  breaking  up 
an  autocratic  monopoly. 

* * » * * * * 

POWER  OF  AN  INSINUATION  FROM  A HIGH  SOURCE. 

An  insinuation,  unsupported  by  an  explanation  or  facts,  offered  by  Prof. 
R.  H.  Wright  against  a resolution  before  the  recent  Teachers’  Assembly  to 
endorse  the  great  humane  movement  in  the  state  to  aid  the  cause  of  the 
’Near  East,”  reflects  most  seriously  upon  the  sense  of  freedom  of  action 
supposed  to  belong  to  teachers  in  general.  This  is  most  surprising. 

The  resolution  was  about  to  receive  the  Assembly’s  endorsement,  when 
one  man — just  one  man,  with  high  character  and  high  standing,  and  may 
be  a little  personal  prejudice — on  hearsay  gossip  and  by  the  insinuation 
that  “there  is  a nigger  in  the  woodpile”  caused  the  resolution  to  be  tabled. 
This  reflects  no  credit  on  the  Assembly — acting  in  a great  humane  cause 
and  giving  it  a black-eye  without  demanding  from  the  accuser  some  worth- 
while facts  other  than  his  unsupported  7and  anonymous  insinuation.  This 
one-man  power  and  influence  is  dangerous  and  autocratic. 

The  state  chairman  a few  years  ago  in  charge  of  the  state  campaign  was 
Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner;  following  him  was  Hon.  Henry  A.  Page;  last  year  was  Col. 
George  Bellamay.  Even  the  United  States  government  sponsored  the  great 
•cause.  Down  in  the  counties  self-sacrificing,  patriotic  and  Christian  men 
directed  the  campaigns  to  the  end  that  the  several  counties  might  reach 
their  quoto.  Were  all  these  high  class  men  duped?  By  what  endowment 
of  mind  and  soul  could  one  man,  acting  on  gossip  and  with  just  an  unsup- 
ported insinuation,  succeed  in  controling  a whole  body  of  teachers  without 
their  demanding  of  the  accuser  some  substantial  evidence  that  his  insinu- 
ation was  more  than  mere  gossip  or  prejudice?  The  public  would  like  to 
think  of  the  Teachers’  Assembly  as  a deliberative  body,  and  not  controlled 
in  their  action  by  the  power  of  a few  priests,  or  a clique,  taking  orders  from 
-a  hidden  master.  But  the  public  has  come  to  understand  that  there  is  a 
well-working  machine,  obeying  its  master,  that  can  throw  a monkey 
wrench  wherever  and  whenever  it  desires. 

Prof.  Wright  very  properly  as  beea  called  upsa  to  substantiate  his  in- 
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sinuation;  if  he  can  do  so,  it  will  be  well  for  him;  if  he  cannot  and  does  not 
do  so,  he  has  done  the  Teachers’  Assembly  a great  humiliation,  reflected 
on  the  intelligence  of  many  high  class  North  Carolinians  and  done  a great 
injustice  to  a cause  that  the  humanity  of  the  state  regards  a Christian  pri- 
vilege. 

******* 

NOT  ALL  COMMUNITIES  ARE  UNGRATEFUL. 

That’s  a beautiful  act  certain  prominent  citizens  of  old  Johnston  county 
are  engaged  in.  There  lived  and  moved  and  wrought  and  lead  in  that 
county  for  a number  of  years  one  particularly  bright  and  earnest  and  un- 
selfish power  for  the  common  good.  He  spent  his  life,  and  fell. 

Though  highly  appreciated  while  in  the  flesh,  it  required  his  passing  and 
the  loss  made  vivid  by  his  passing  to  bring  those  people  into  an  apprecia- 
tion of  his  work  and  accomplishments  commensurate  with  what  is  actually 
due  him.  They  are  raising  a fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  erect  a monu- 
ment on  the  court-house  lawn  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Prof.  Ira  Tui  ling- 
ton,  an  educational  leader  of  power,  vision  and  great  accomplishments.  The 
Uplift  makes  bold,  however,  to  say  if  that  unselfish  and  untiring  worker 
could  be  consulted,  his  modesty  would  veto  the  act  unless  it  took  a form 
that  would  be  of  a more  practical  service  to  the  public  good.  A library,, 
known  as  the  Ira  Turlington  Library,  would  play  apart  with  human  beings 
and  immortal  minds,  which  were  the  passion  of  Mr.  Turlington  when  in  the 
flesh. 

But  whatever  form  the  memorial  does  take,  it  shows  a greatness  in  the 
make-up  of  those  Johnston  county  people. 

******* 

A SPLENDID  GIFT. 

On  the  14th  of  November,  when  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  institu- 
tion was  in  session,  and  just  before  it  concluded  its  business,  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Coble,  a valued  member  of  the  Board,  smilingly  addressed  this  question: 
“How  would  you  like  to  have  two  colts — I have  two  up  on  my  farm  that  I 
would  like  to  give  the  institution  if  it  can  use  them.”  She  was  given 
unmistakable  evidence  of  our  joyful  willingness  to  accept  the  donation. 

On  December  1st  the  Southern  railway  agent  phoned  the  institution 
that  there  were  two  horses  at  the  station  for  the  school,  and  that  they  had 
to  be  unloaded  by  9 o’clock,  which  was  the  time  limit.  Supt.  Boger  and 
Mr.  Fisher  and  one  of  our  youngsters  struck  out  for  the  railway  station. 
They  walked  into  the  car  and  put  bridles  on  Mrs.  Coble’s  colts,  and  lead 
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them  easily  out  to  the  School.  Mrs.  Coble  made  a clean  get  away  with  the 
proposition.  She  even  prepaid  the  freight,  and  instead  of  colts  (and  we 
thought  all  the  while  they  were  little  innocent  fellows)  the  animals  are 
Syr.  and  4yr  old;  able-bodied,  well-developed  Percheron  horses.  Just  the 
kind  of  animals  we  needed.  Mrs.  Coble  has  rendered  us  a fine  service,  and 
•every  boy  wants  the  job  of  ‘‘breaking  these  handsome  colts.” 

******* 

PENSIONING  TEACHERS. 

Secretary  Warren  in  his  annual  message  to  the  Teacher’s  Assembly  ad- 
vocates turning  loose  propaganda  looking  to  a ‘Retirement  Act  For  Teach- 
ers,” or,  in  plain  English  terms,  a pension.  Why  not  a pension  for 
preachers  at  the  hands  of  the  state?  Why  not  a pension  for  the  worn-out  edi  - 
ors  and  printers — they  do  as  much  towards  civilizing  as  the  teachers.  Why 
not  pension  everybody  and  all  classes,  when  they  grow  old  and  tired? 

Just  because  some  other  states  have  a retirement  act  for  teachers,  is  no 
valid  reason  why  North  Carolina  needs  one.  It  may  come,  but  years  will 
have  passed  before  a legislature  will  let  down  the  bars  to  such  a mon- 
umental piece  of  paternalism. 

n*  ^ H5 

GENTLE  SUGGESTION  TO  JUDGE  BUXTON  ROBERTSON, 

There  comes  out  of  McDowell  county,  a mountainous  section,  a piece  of 
news  of  school  progress  that  might  be  of  some  information,  if  not  inspira- 
tion, to  Judge  Buxton  Robertson,  who  regularly  draws  the  salary  of  county 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  the  county  of  Cabarrus.  Here  is 
a part  of  that  glad  mountain  news: 

Probably  the  most  forward  step  ever  taken  for  better  schools  in  Mc- 
Dowel  county  was  put  forth  in  a recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion when  several  schools  of  the  North  Cove  township  were  consolidat- 
ed and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  construction  of  a modern  build- 
ing for  this  section.  Work  on  this  building  will  begin  in  the  early 
spring,  in  time  to  have  it  ready  for  the  fall  opening  of  school.” 

* * * $ * * * 

“OLD  HURRY  GRAPH/  ’ 

The  Uplift  is  having  the  pleasure  of  publishing  a number  of  contribu- 
tions from  the  pen  of  “Old  Hurrygrapb,”  or  Mr.  James  A.  Robinson,  to 
whom  the  distinction  belongs  of  being  the  oldest  member  from  the  point  of 
joining  of  the^North  Carolina  Press  Association.  The  one  last  week  gave  a 
living  picture  of  just  what  lonesomeness  is.  This  week  “Old  Hurrygraph” 
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makes  a confession  of  how  he  got  mixed  up  with  some  peach  limbs  and  his 
father.  It  is  fine  humor — but  the  vixon  got  just  what  was  coming  to  him- 
and  he’s  now  glad  of  it,  as  he  looks  back  over  the  years. 

******* 

BOY’S  CHRISTMAS  FUND.  ) 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Cone,  Greensboro  $25.00 

A.  W.  Klemme,  High  Point  5.00 

Col.  A.  H.  Boyden,  Salisbury  10.00 

John  R.  Query,  Concord  10.00 

Cash  10.00 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Freeland,  North  Wilkesboro  5.00 

W.  R.  Howard,  Dunn  15.00 

H.  C.  Leitner,  Rosemary  5.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Mills,  Statesville  5.00 


We  are  hoping  that  the  fund  may  reach  an  amount  commensuate  with  the 
demands  of  a population  of  three  hundred. 
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SIMPLY  FULL  OF  THANKSGIVING. 


November  30th  at  the  Jackson 
Training  School  was  an  event  way 
beyond  the  ordinary.  Seasons  of 
this  kind  are  always  appropriately 
observed  at  the  institution,  but  the 
1922  Thanksgiving  surpassed  any- 
thing heretofore. 

The  boys,  281  strong,  with  sticks 
and  an  unusual  amount  of  mouth 
music,  and  without  dogs,  took  their 
accustomed  rabbit  hunt.  I am  in- 
debted to  Master  Vass  Fields  for  a 
report  of  the  hunt.  The  young  prin- 
ter and  the  artist  that  sees  that  the 
pumps  do  their  duty  in  keeping  the 
steel  tank  full  of  water,  took  us  into 
his  confidence  as  follows:  “we  caught 
24  rabbits  and  24  got  away.  That 
ought  not  to  have  happened,  but  you 
see  there  are  so  many  new  boys  they 
have  not  learned  how  to  whoop  in 
such  a manner  as  to  give  the  rabbits 
to  understand  just  how  to  act  on 
occasions  like  this — so  under  this 
handicap  two  dozen  of  them  got 
away;”  but  the  robust,  enthusiastic 
youngster  smilingly  concluded 
* 1 that ’s  all  right  we’ll  get  them  at 
Christmas.” 

At  eleven  appropriate  Thanksgiv- 
ing services  were  held  in  the  audito- 
rium. The  singing  was  inspiring  and 
touched  the  very  meaning  of  the  sea- 
son, and  Rev.  L.  A.  Thomas  gave  the 
boys  a short  but  a very  fine  address 
that  fixed  the  purpose  of  this  event 
strongly  in  the  minds  of  the  boys. 

Supt.  Boger,  knowing  the  capacity 
of  his  boys  and  the  officers  and  a few 
•additional  hungry  folks,  vetoed  the 
stock-man’s  order  to  kill  two  75- 
pound  pigs  for  the  barbecue;  instead, 
he  ordered  that  two  150-pound  pork- 
ers be  barbecued  for  the  occasion. 


Col.  Bovden,  comfortably  quartered 
in  his  office  sent  a message  wishing 
the  boys  a “ bully  time  on  the  30th.” 
They  had  it.  Several  of  them  vouch- 
safed to  say  that  they  immensely  en- 
joyed the  feast;  but  all  agreed  that 
they  didn’t  care  to  see  any  more  bar- 
becue for  days  and  days. 

The  afternoon  was  given  over  to 
various  games,  mingling  in  the  sweet- 
est and  most  joyous  association.  At 
night  they  participated  in  an  unusu- 
al entertainment  in  the  auditorium. 

What  Mooresville  Did. 

Miss  Yernie  Goodman,  the  efficient 
executive  clerk  and  director  of  the 
music  at  the  institution,  asked  the 
privilege  of  adopting  Thanksgiving 
evening  as  «her  own  to  do  with  it  as 
she  pleased.  She’s  a little  captain; 
full  of  spirit,  of  fine  judgment  and 
tireless  in  her  enthusiasm  for  the  en- 
tertainment and  progress  of  the 
youngsters.  She  loves  them  and  they 
love  her — that’s  half  of  the  battle. 
Miss  Goodman  invited  a number  of 
her  Mooresville  friends  to  spend  the 
evening  at  the  institution  as  ^her 
guests  and  to  assist  her  in  an  enter- 
tainment for  the  boys  in  the  auditor- 
ium. 

In  the  party  from  Mooresville  were 
Dr.  Shelly  Frontis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
P.  Deaton,  Miss  Nita  Sloop,  Messrs. 
J.  L.  Donald,  Hugh  and  Ralph  Sloop, 
William  and  David  Cresswell.  For 
the  inner  man  Miss  Goodman  gave  a 
dining  her  own  self.  I’m  a pretty 
good  judge  of  what  a table  ought  to 
afford  when  it  gets  up  against  a 
hungry  crowd  of  healthy,  full  grown 
people — that ’s  the  kind  that  that 
magic  little  town  of  Mooresville 
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sports.  Tackling  the  job,  the  invited 
guests  ran  amuck  with  a dish  of 
noodles  of  regulation  make.  A cen- 
sus of  the  party  revealed  that  a great 
majority  of  the  guests  had  never  be- 
fore feasted  on  noodles — Harry  Dea- 
ton had.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
he  has  eaten  nearly  everything  in 
the  form  of  edibles — he  spent  a time 
in  the  Spanfsh-American  war  and 
there  he  got  the  habit  of  getting  on 
to  the  outside  of  everthing  that  was 
made  to  eat.  Then  followed  other 
good  things  such  as  you  might  expect 
after  a noodle  introduction.  It  was 
fine.  The  climax  was  old-fashioned 
pumpkin  custard  with  a lot  of  whip- 
ped cream  spilt  on  each  piece.  By 
this  time  the  majority  of  the  diners 
• had  dropped  out,  taking  the  count — 
Dr.  Frontis  lamented  that  he  had  not 
been  warned  as  he  gracefully  kept 
the  steps  through  the  entire  menu 
up  to  this  point,  and  had  to  surrend- 
er before  the  end  was  in  sight.  He 
is  not  opposed  to  pumpkin  pie — but 
he  just  couldn’t. 

The  Entertainment. 

That  was  a worthwhile  feast.  It 
was  an  inspiring  scene  when  the  boys 
in  uniform  marched  into  the  audit- 
orium showing  no  signs  of  having 
done  full  justice  a few  hours  before 
to  a bountiful  barbecue.  The  exercise 
was  interspersed  with  several  decla- 
mations by  our  boys,  and  the  rendi- 
tion of  some  songs  such  as,  “Our 
Country’s  Flag;  “America  The  Beau- 
tiful;” “Is  There  Any  Better  Coun- 
try Than  The  U.  S.  A.f  ’ and  “Amer- 
ica.” The  Mooresville  bunch  of'  sing- 
ing artists — and  they  are  all  that — 
were  surprised  at  the  manner  of  the 
boys  performance  at  music  making, 


'and  very  generously  complimented 
them. 

Every  time  this  scribe  meets  a 
Mooresville  citizen — man  or  woman 
— I’m  told  of  some  nice  thing  Harry 
Deaton  (his  Concord  chums  call  him 
“Press”)  had  said  about  him.  News- 
paper folks  have  been  accused  of 
maintaining  a “mutual  admiration 
society,”  provided  they  do  not  live 
in  the  same  town.  Harry  Deaton 
was  on  the  program  for  a talk — he 
had  to  be  introduced,  and  Miss  Good- 
man wanted  this  scribe  to  perform 
that  act.  He  told  the  Mooresville 
delegation  and  the  boys  that  never 
in  his  life  had  he  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship and  confidence  of  a truer,  more 
loyal  friend  than  Harry  Preston  Dea- 
ton, and  that  the  Mooresville 
newspaper  man  was  pure  gold, 
and  had  succeeded,  after  ter- 
rible handicaps  in  youth,  by  virtue 
of  a high  sense  of  honor  and  in- 
tegrity and  an  intense  faithfulness 
to  duty.  Telling  a thing  like  that  on 
a fellow  in  his  presence  and  among 
his  neighbors  is  calculated  to  upset 
him,  and  Mr.  Harry  Preston  Deaton 
came  very  near  crying,  just  like  he 
did  years  ago  when  he  either  got 
mad  or  was  happy.  When  he  be- 
came composed  he  made  a pleasing 
little  speech  to  the  boys  and  they  en- 
joyed it. 

A Great  Speech. 

Dr.  Shelly  Frontis  was  on  the  pro- 
g*ajm  for  t)he  msiin  address.  His 
speech  was  a literary  gem;  it  was 
one  of  the  clearest  discussions  of  the 
power  of  education  ever  listened  to; 
his  logical  and  phychological  treat- 
ment of  his  subject  was  engaging  and 
effective.  Dr.  Frontis  possesses  un- 
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usually  outstanding  oratorical  pow- 
ers, which  he  handles  very  effect- 
ively. When  he  sat  down  amid  fine 
applause,  I asked  what  church  he 
served.  I thought  he  was  a D.  D. — 
this  general  term  of  calling  a fellow 
doctor  causes  confusion  some  time — 
but  Dr.  Frontis  declared  he  was  no 
preacher,  just  “a  tooth  doctor.” 
This  Mooresville  man  may  be  a first- 
rate  dentist  and  eminently  successful 
in  his  profession,  but  the  late  Prof. 
Gus  Leazer’s  nephew  wqruld<  have 
made  a finer  preacher  or  platform 
speaker.  The  doctor  was  a class-mate 
of  Mr.  W.  W.  Flowe,  of  Concord,  and 
told  how  hard  the  prominent  Con- 
cord citizen  studied  when  a boy  in 
that  Mooresville  High  School,  and 
this  scribe  remembered  his  studious- 
ness at  Sossoman’s  Academy,  and 
how  he  beat  everybody  playing  check- 
ers until  he  ran  up  against  the  late 
Dr.  Lilly. 

But  to  return  to  the  main  subject: 
Miss  Goodman  introduced  another 
one  of  her  fellow  citizens  of  Moores- 
ville in  this  language : “I  want  to 
present  you  one  of  our  favored  and 
esteemed  citizens — he  has  a Scotch 
name  and  an  Irish  disposition — Mr. 
il Jimmie”'  Donald.  This  man,  though 
a lumber  dealer,  is  an  artist.  His 


singing  and  impersonations  caught 
the  boys  and  the  others  in  the  audi- 
ence. It  began  to  look  as  if  they 
would  keep  him  gding  the  wholje 
evening.  That  smile  of  his  makes 
you  feel  glad  that  you  are  living; 
and  if  he  doesn’t  land  on  the  stage, 
for  which  he  has  the  capacity  and 
ability,  naturally  born  so,  it  will  be 
because  he  likes  the  money  in  the 
wholesale  lumber  business  better  than 
a simple  existence  on  the  stage  even 
amid  generous  applause. 

Mooresville  quartette,  composed  of 
Messrs.  Hugh  Sloop,  Ralph  Sloop, 
William  Creswell,  and  David  Cres- 
well  with  Miss  Nita  Sloop  as  accom- 
panist, rendered  most  beautifully 
some  high-class  music.  Their  sing- 
ing is  superb,  and  any  town  ought  to 
be  proud  to  claim  such  artists  as 
residents.  The  audience  was  loth  to 
give  them  up. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able and  beneficial  entertainments 
that  has  been  staged  in  the  life  of 
the  Training  School.  If  Miss  Good- 
man can  improve  on  it,  why,  in  the 
language  of  Venus,  let  her  trot  it  out. 
Supt.  Boger  acted  and  talked  like 
he  wanted  to  keep  the  whole  crowd 
for  good. 


And,  do’ you  know,  standing  in  with  the  children  gives  me  more  genu- 
ine pleasure  than  applause  from  their  elders.  Should  I ever  be  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  kids  in  my  home  town  I 
would  at  once  take  an  inventory  as  well  as  thorough  self-analysis  to  see 
why  I did  not  ring  ninety-nine  one  hundred  per  cent  pure. — Eugene  Ash- 
craft. 
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THE  FUNNIEST  THING  THAT  EVER 
HAPPENED  TO  ME. 

By  Old  Hurrygraph. 


Looking  back  across  the  span  of 
years,  since  I was  a boy  eleven  years 
old,  I am  persuaded  that  the  funniest 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  me,  is 
here  recorded.  It  is  a true  story, 
and  lives  in  memory. 

My  father  kept  a store  at  Orange, 
Va.,  at  the  time  this  narrative  be- 
gins. Among  other  things  he  sold 
ginger-nuts.  These  ginger-nuts,  in 
days,  were  small,  round,  very  hard, 
little  cakes,  about  as  big  as  the  end 
of  your  thumb — full  of  ginger,  and 
very  palatable.  As  I said,  they  con- 
tained ginger,  and  a good  deal  of  it 
for  me,  who,  boy  like,  I just  doted 
on  them.  I was  a planner  from  the 
time  my  peepers  beheld  those  ginger- 
nuts,  and  the  more  I cracked  them 
between  my  teeth,  the  more  my  ideas 
enlarged  on  a great  sale  for  the  nuts 
that  fascinated  me  and  my  boy  chums. 
I had  three  chums  of  exceeding  great 
activity. 

I had  planned  that  I and  my  chums 
would  open  a juvenile  store,  and 
each  one  was  to  furnish  his  propor- 
tional part  of  the  stock.  I had  my 
eye  on  those  ginger-nuts,  which  my 
father  had  warned  me  to  steer  clear 
of — and  it  was  not  long  before  my 
hands  were  where  my  eyes  had  long 
feasted — On  the  ginger-nut  bairreb 
I filled  both  of  my  trousers  pockets 
as  long  as  I could  get  a nut  to  stay  in 
them,  until,  like  two  wallets,  they 
protruded  and  switched  about  like 
the  abdomen  of  a “pickanny,”  who 
had  surrounded  a couple  of  water- 
melons. My  father  kept  a strict 


watch  on  that  ginger-nut  barrel  be- 
hind the  counter,  and  I was  unaware 
that  my  manoeuvers  had  been  noted 
by  my  paterfamilias.  Before  I could 
remove  my  stock  of  ginger-nuts  to 
the  amatuer  store,  father,  without 
making  a very  close  examination, 
very  pleasantly  remarked:  “Jimsie, 
my  son,  put  those  ginger-nuts  back 
in  the  barrel.  Go  home;  IT1  see  you 
after  supper.” 

I knew  what  that  meant  I knew  I 
was  in  a ginger-snap.  There  was  a 
good-size  lumber  shop  in  one  corner 
of  my  father’s  back  yard.  I had 
been  interviewed  in  that  locality 
several  times  before.  Peach  trees 
grew  abundantly  and  luxuriantly 
in  the  lot  back  of  the  garden,  and 
my  father  was  an  adept  at  getting  a 
three-prong  limb,  stripping  oft  the 
leaves  and  platting  the  prongs  into 
a rod  of  correction  more  symmetrical 
than  ever  dawned  on  Solomon’s  most 
vivid  imagination.  The  peach  trees 
did  not  bear  an  over-abundance  of 
peaches.  The  fruit  was  in  another 
direction — correcting  the  young,  and 
preventing  them  from  spoiling. 

I went  home.  I went  to  my  room 
and  wept  bitter  tears.  I knew  what 
was  coming  after  supper.  The  tears 
softened  the  heart  of  my  mother, 
after  I had  told  her  all,  and  made  her 
an  ambassador  to  plead  against  a 
chastisement,  for  this  time,  when  I 
honestly  felt  in  heart  it  was  due  mo 
for  taking  things  without  asking  for 
them,  in  such  a sneaking  way.  Re- 
pentance was  doing  good  work  in 
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my  heart.  I was  really  and  honestly 
thinking  with  myself,  but  I did  not 
want  to  feel  that  stinging  rebuke 
which  comes  from  a peach-tree  limb, 
which  nppeard  to  be  overcharged 
with  electricity  every  time  it  touch- 
ed the  anatomy  of  a young  boy.  -I 
do  not  now  why  it  is,  but  there  is 
more  “ persuasion  ” in  a peach-tree 
limb  than  any  other  kind  of  a switch. 
It  seems  to  thoroughly  understand 
its  business  in  getting  all  over  you, 
and  knows  exactly  what  it  is  sent  for, 
and  gets  it  without  any  “ifs”  and 
“ands.” 

Through  my  tears  I spied  an  old 
Atlas  in  my  room,  and  the  rain-clouds 
began  to  break.  Bright  rays  of  sun- 
shine shot  through  the  mist,  like 
the  orb  of  day  in  a July  thunder 
storm.  Activity  took  the  place  of 
grief.  The  Atlas  was  about  12X14 
inches,  and  the  volume  that  the  lids 
held  together  had  seen  better  day; 
the  leaves  were  torn  and  scattered; 
but  it  bore  on  its  front  a large  pic- 
ture of  Atlas,  with  the  world  on  his 
shoulders.  I thought  that  as  long  as 
old  man  Atlas  had  borne  the  world 
on  his  back  so  long,  why  shouldn’t 
he  bear  some  of  my  childish  troubles. 
I concluded  to  shift  the  trouble  to 
Atlas.  I got  a pair  of  pants,  spread 
them  out,  and  cut  the  old  Atlas  back 
in  the  shape  of  the  back  of  the  pant- 
aloons, where  they  are  not  divided. 
Then  I put  my  armor  on.  I was 
panoplied  with  a breast  plate,  only 
I did  not  wear  it  on  my  breast.  I 
did  not  go  to  supper  that  night — 


didn’t  want  any.  I knew  I could  not 
sit  down,  I did  not  want  my  trick  ex- 
posed. 

The  ordeal  came  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed. I was  lead  gently  by  the 
arm  into  the  lumber  shop.  My  fath- 
er then  visited  the  peach  tree.  He 
was  not  looking  for  peaches.  In 
my  solitude  and  reflections  on  the 
trials  of  youth,  I heard  the  swish  of 
the  limb,  and  the  untimely  falling 
of  the  leaves.  When  all  the  prelimi- 
naries had  been  arranged,  there  was 
a lecture  on  too  great  a familiarity 
with  things  that  were  not  your  own. 
A lesson  was  about  to  be  taught,  that 
was  painful  in  the  teaching,  and  an 
admonition  not  to  do  the  like  again. 
I was  invited  across  my  father’s 
knee,  and  I laid  myself  out  in  com- 
pliance with  the  invitation,  concious 
of  the  fact  that  I knew  something 
that  my  father  did  not  know.  But 
he  was  not  slow  to  find  out.  The 
first  swiping  of  the  peach-tree  prongs 
across  my  seating  capacity,  sounded 
like  two  split  slabs  coming  together. 
The  parental  authority  discovered 
that  I had  been  studying  Atlas,  and  it 
was  a hard  matter  for  him  to  hold 
his  face  with  dignity.  There  were 
two  very  impressive  impressions 
made  with  the  peach-tree  stamp,  but 
the  Atlas  was  no  impediment  to  the 
lessons  they  taught.  They  have  nev- 
er been  forgotten  to  this  day.  In 
after  years  my  father  said  it  was  the 
most  amusing  experience  he  had  ever 
had  in  correcting  his  children,  and 
afforded  him  many  a hearty  laugh. 


So  live,  girls,  that  it  will  never  be  up  to  you  to  tell  the  reporter  in  a 
voice  choked  with  emotion  that  you  plan  to  devote  the  remainder  of  your 
life  to  forgetting. — Ohio  State  Journal. 
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LOOKING  AT  DR.  VAN  DYKE 

(News  & Observer.) 


Looking  at  him  just  causually  as 
he  might  pa^s  on  the  street,  Dr.  Hen- 
ry Van  Dyke  might  seem  a little  iike 
one  of  these  Kentucky  colonels,  only 
the  goatee  n m:  *5  ig  from  the  en- 
semble. The  moustache  is  authentic, 
the  hat  is  a sore  of  a cross  between 
that  sort  of  a hat  and  someth; ng  th-e, 
the  jim-swinge?  coat  is  in  keeping 
and  the  figured  vest,  minus  tobacco  is 
that  sort  of  a vest. 

That  would  take  him  as  he  just 
passes  along.  Take  the  hat  off  his 
head  and  give  him  a cork-tipped 
cigarrette,  such  as  he  smokes  in  pref- 
erence to  these  that  are  in  favor  in 
these  parts  and  the  whole  impression 
of  a Kentucky  colonel  is  gone.  There 
is  too  much  forehead,  the  eyes  are 
too  level  and  too  clear.  He  looks 
like  any  of  the  things  that  he  is  and 
has  been. 

Put  a Navy  uniform  on  him  and  he 
would  be  the  chaplain  that  he  was 
during  the  war.  Put  a somewhat 
more  formal  collar  on  him  and  he  is 
the  American  Ambassador  that  he 
was  before  the  war.  Put  a minis- 
terial vest  on  him  and  he  is  the  Pres- 
byterian preacher  that  he  is.  Leave 
him  as  he  is  and  he  is  the  Professor 
of.  English  Literature  that  he  is. 

Put  anything  on  him,  or  even 
give'  him  a cigar  as  long  as  your  arm 
and  he  is  the  poet,  the  seer  of  fine 
visions,  the  weaver  of  tales  of  deli- 
cate and  beautiful  fancy,  and  withal 
a genial,  kindly,  engaging  sort  of  a 
man  who  thinks  little  about  the  out- 
er aspects  of  the  dignities  and  de- 
grees that  70  years  and  three  weeks 
of  living  have  brought  him.  Set  him 


down  among  ordinary  mortals  and 
he  is  one  of  them  or  set  him  up 
among  the  great  and  he  is  one  of 
them. 

The  books  say  that  he  is  professor 
of  English  Literature  at  Princeton 
University.  “ I am  a teacher  of  read- 
ing to  275  Seniors  at  Princeton/  ’ is 
the  way  the  Doctor  modestly  de- 
scribe himself  and  to  him  that  is  big- 
ger than  being  a great  author,  than 
being  a poet  of  the  first  water, 
United  States  minister  to  the  Nether- 
lands, than  being  senior  chaplain  in 
the  United  States  Navy.  In  teaching 
reading  is  all  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, all  the  wisdom  of  generations 
that  are  gone,  and  the  hope  for  the 
generations  beyond  the  horizon. 

He  had  a book1  or  two  on  the  table 
in  his  room.  It  would  be  hard  to  im- 
agine him  anywhere  without  a book 
within  reach,  though  there  isn’t  an 
atom  of  the  fabled  book  worm  about 
him.  It  was  one  of  Bret  Hart’s 
books.  He  took  it  up,  his  fingers  pas- 
sed caressingly  over  it.  He  talked 
casually  about  it,  and  the  thing  be- 
gan to  be  alive,  almost  when  he 
talked  about  it.  There  is  magic  in 
the  man  when  he  comes  to  talking 
about  a book.  As  his  fingers  moved 
through  its  pages  people  in  them 
seemed  to  be  stirring  about.  That 
must  be  what  he  means  by  teaching 
reading. 

Must  Have  Somebody  To  Love. 

‘ 1 There  was  never  a great  book  un- 
less there  was  somebody  in  it  you 
can  love,”  he  declared.  It  was  as 
near  as  he  came  to  dogma  as  he  talk- 
ed. Dogma  has  little  place  in  his 
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mind,  even  if  lie  is  a Calvinist  preach- 
er. He  looks  at  all  books  with  an 
open,  friendly  mind.  The  folks  in 
them  human  beings,  and  if  he  lik- 
es the  people,  the  structure  of  the 
novel  doesn’t  matter  so  much.  But 
he  does  like  his  people  to  move  a- 
gainst  an  engaging  background.  That 
is  where  English  novels  are  superior 
to  American. 

“You  have  read  Babbitt  and  Main 
Street?”  It  seemed  a perfectly  natu- 
ral question  to  ask.  People  usually 
read  Babbitt.  “No,”  he  said.  There 
was  no  disdain  in  his  answer.  But 
who  is  there  in  the  book  the  Doctor, 
or  an'ybody  else  for  that  matter, 
could  love?  What  is  there  in  it  that 
would  measure  up  to  the  one  stan- 
dard that  he  has  set  for  the  worth  of 
a book. 

He  likes  a detective  story,  a good 
one  with  somebody  in  it  he  likes 
to  take  out  with  and  live  with,  or  a 
good  adventure  story.  “But  how 
many  of  these  books  that  we  buy 
out  of  dry  goods  shops  do  we  keep 
and  remember?  How  many  best 
sellers  have  there  been  in  twenty 
years  that  no  one  even  remembers 
now?  The  trouble  with  rt(any  of 
them  is  that  they  lack  any  back- 
ground, and  the  character  withers 
and  dies  without  it.” 

Life  has  taught  him  much  and  not 
the  least  of  them  is  the  fallacy  of 
the  dogmatic  attitude  toward  it.  He 
is  broad  and  tolerant  in  his  views 


of  people  charitable  towards  them 
without  surrendering  any  of  his  own 
ideals  and  principle.  He  even  sur- 
renderd  his  Calvinism  ^ one  time, 
Presbyterian  preacher  though  he  is. 
It  happened  when  he  wanted  to 
join  th.e  navy  back  in  1917.  He 
laughed  about  it  yesterday. 

Pieced  together  from  both  sides 
the  story  would  run  that  he  went 
down  to  Washington  to  apply  for  a 
job  as  a naval  chaplain  and  to  be 
assigned  for  service  where  the  sub- 
marines were  thickest.  He  had 
known  the  then  Secretary  for  a long 
time,  and  there  was  a deal  of  mock 
official  formality  about  it.  All  the 
attendants  were  dismissed  and  the 
Methodist  Secretary  organized  him- 
self into  a theological  examination 
board. 

“Do  you  know  ^a,nyfthing  about 
theology?”  the  Secretary  demanded. 

“Very  little,”  replied  the  scholarly 
applicant. 

“Do  you  believe  in  Calvinism?” 
sternly  demanded  the  examining 
board.  Dr.  VanDyke  looked  hard  at 
his  inquisitor. 

“No;  not  a word  of  it.” 

“Then  you  are  hereby  appointed 
senoir  chaplain  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  but  don’t  you  let  my  wife 
know  you  have  renounced  John  Cal- 
vin. She  believes  in  him.”  He  serv- 
ed for  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
crossing  the  Atlantic  ten  times. 


Politics  is  a struggle.  Political  life  is  full  of  men,  obsessed  with  the 
game,  trained  in  its  strategy,  fascinated  by  its  excitement,  dependent 
upon  it  for  their  bread  and  meat  This  conflict  knows  no  such  chivalrous 
rule  as  Ladies  First. — Greensboro  News. 
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DR.  MYERS  DESCRIBES  HEAVEN. 

(Greensboro  News.) 


A sermon  of  unusual  beauty  was 
preached  by  Dr.  Chas.  F.  Myers  at 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  Sunday 
night  upon  “The  Gates’ ’ — the  gates 
of  heaven.  His  text  was  Revelation 
21 :21. 

While  some  pleaded  heaven  as  a 
principle  or  an  idea,  Dr.  Myers’  con- 
ception of  it  is  a place.  He  accepts 
as  real  the  picture  of  that  city  as  it 
is  painted  in  the  last  book  of  Scrip- 
ture— a city  1,500  miles  square,  with 
its  rivers  of  living  waters  flowing 
out  from  underneath  the  throne,  and 
its  streets  of  pure  gold  upon  which 
children  are  playing.  He  sees  it  as 
a place  of  joy  and  happiness  because 
the  children  are  playing;  a place 
where  the  sense  of  touch  and  sight 
and  hearing  will  function,  because  it 
is  promised  that  those  who  enter  in 
shall  see  Him  as  He  is — and  that  de- 
notes consciousness;  consciousness  of 
surroundings,  of  personality;  consci- 
ousness of  the  presence  and  iden- 
tity of  those  round  about. 

But  last  night  he  confined  his  word 
picture  principally  to  the  gates — not 
just  one  gate,  but  12.  And  each  gate 


fashioned  of  a pearl,  emblematic  of 
the  death,  the  passion  and  agony  of 
Christ  on  Calvary.  That  there  are 
CL2  instead  of  one,  indicates  to  him 
that  while  there  is  but  one  heaven, 
it  may  be  approached  from  widely 
divergent  directions.  Just  as  people 
enjoy  different  tastes  and  entertain 
different  ideas  about  other  things,  so 
do  they  follow  different  creeds  to  a 
common  meeting  place;  and  it  mat- 
ters not  which  gate  through  which 
entrance  is  attained  so  long  as  the 
goal  is  reached.  The  Presbyterians 
haven’t  a monopoly  upon  the  en- 
trance way — nor  have  any  other  body 
of  the  true  faith. 

The  gates  are  wide  open,  and  the 
invitation  to  enter  in  is  extended  to 
all  alike;  but  entrance  must  be  by 
the  straight  gate.  None  that  doeth 
an  abomination  or  maketh  or  loveth 
a lie  may  enter.  Against  these  the 
gates  will  be  closed  at  the  day  of 
judgment.  And  the  lonely  man,  the 
lonely  woman  will  be  the  one  out- 
side; locked  with  a company  among 
whom  there  will  be  no  joy,  no  hap- 
piness, no  peace. 


“Some  men,  like  modern  shops,  hang  everything  in  their  show  win- 
dows, when  one  goes  inside  nothing  is  to  be  found.’’ — Auerbach. 


WHAT  NEXT  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA? 

By  Mrs.  Ticknor  in  Monroe  Journal. 


What  next  for  North  Carolina?  At 
first  glance  it  would  seem  that  the 
old  North  State  has  everything,  cer- 
tainly everything  to  promise  a glori- 


ous future  even  as  her  past  has  been 
of  glory  and  achievement. 

Like  a fair  and  beautiful  queen  she 
bathes  her  feet  in  the  Atlantic,  while 
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lier  head  towers  amajestically  in 
clouds  that  hang  as  a veil  about  her 
lofty  mountain  peaks;  Mt.  Mitchell, 
Pisgah,  Grandfather  and  a hundred 
others  more  than  a mile  in  height. 
Nowhere  is  there  more  entrancing 
scenes,  more  inspiring  to  lovers  of 
the  beautiful  or  to  those  whose 
thoughts  are  wont  to  soar  with  the 
gods  into  ideal  Elysian  fields. 

The  Rockies  are  more  majestic, 
grander  with  a sublimity  that  strikes 
the  beholder  with  awe  and  a feeling 
of  inaccessibility.  The  Alps  are  ex- 
quisite with  a cold  and  glistening 
beauty,  their  frozen  peaks  and  icy 
rivers  fill  the  heart  with  terror.  Not 
so  with  our  North  Carolina  moun- 
tains. We  know  that  we  may  reach 
their  heights  and  enjoy  limitless 
views,  waves  of  gray-blue  mountains 
overhung  with  downy  white  clouds 
ever  changing  their  colors,  when  kiss- 
ed by  the  sun,  like  a blushing  maid, 
or  bursting  into  raindrop  tears  only 
to  smile  again  in  brilliant  rainbows. 

We  may  gather  great  quantities  of 
rhododendron,  whose  shell  pink  flow- 
ers nestling  in  shining  leaves  lure  us 
on  and  on  by  streams  that  sing  their 
way  with  a tinkle,  tinkle  over  rocky 
beds  and  falls.  Or  mountain  laurel, 
dainty  ferns,  fragrant  lilies,  and  ev- 
ery variety  of  wild  flowers  are  ours 
for  the  plucking.  We  may  drink  from 
the  clear,  cold  springs  or  gather  lus- 
cious berries..  If  Autum  has  touch- 
ed her  frosty  lips  to  hills  and  dales 
our  eyes  may  feast  on  gorgeous  tap- 
estries in  reds,  gold,  rich  purples 
and  vivid  greens.  The  deep  blue  of 
the  sky  by  day,  or  the  night  when 
the  wonderful  quality  of  the  air 
brings  the  stars  so  near  one  feels 
that  these  priceless  jewels  of  the 


night  are  within  easy  reach.  It  is 
then  we  realize  the  marvelous  handi- 
work of  the  Creator  of  the  Universe. 
We  are  close  to  God. 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  no  more 
wonderful  climate  or  beautiful  scen- 
ery to  inspire  them  in  the  creation  of 
splendid  works  of  art  in  marble  and 
in  letters  that  have  been  the  marvel 
of  all  time,  than  we  have  in  North 
Carolina,  especial^  in  our  mountain 
section. 

It  is  in  these  very  mountains  that 
many  rivers  find  humble  origin  in 
bubbling  springs  ever  growing  as 
they  descend  into  the  mighty  giants 
ready  to  turn  the  wheels  of  industry 
of  the  vastly  increasing  enterprises 
of  the  State. 

The  great  variety  of  climate  makes 
possible  a remarkable  variety  of  food 
products.  Is  it  a wonder  then  that 
North  Carolina  ranks  fifth  among  the 
States  of  the  Union  in  the  value  of 
its  farm  crops'?  Only  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia, New  York,  and  Illinois  are 
ahead  of  her. 

Besides  this,  the  climate  of  the 
Piedmont  region  is  an  ideal  place  in 
which  cotton  mill  workers  may  live. 
And  with  the  splendid  water  powers 
that  have  been  developed  by  master 
minds  the  Old  North  State  may  boast 
of  more  cotton  mills  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union. 

Because  of  soil  and  climate  condi- 
tions, North  Carolina  leads  the 
world  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco. 

The  largest  hosiery  mills  in  the 
world  are  located  in  Durham. 

The  largest  denim  mill,  also  the 
largest  damask  mill,  in  the  United 
States,  are  located  in  North  Caroli- 
na; besides  the  mill  that  makes  the 
greatest  amount  of  underwear. 
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On  account  of  the  large  hardwood 
forests  in  the  Western  part  of  the 
State  and  the  pine  in  the  Eastern, 
there  is  manufactured  fifty  percent 
of  the  lumber  of  the  United  States, 
and  we  lead  the  South  in  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture.  We  have  the 
biggest  aluminum  plant  in  the  world 
and  the  largest  pulp  mill  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

In  minerals,  mica  in  value  and 
quantity  stands  first,  felds,  par  in 
quantity  and  millstone  in  quality  and 
value.  Our  talc  commands  the  high- 
est price  in  the  United  States. 

The  largest  towel  mills  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  located  at  Kannapolis. 
As  yet  we  cannot  boast  of  a soap  fac- 
tory but  in  almost  every  farm  house 
in  the  State,  the  thrifty  housewives 
save  their  scraps  and  convert  them 
into  a good  lye  soap  that  must  be  the 
best  in  the  world  if  we  judge  its  qual- 
ity by  the  whiteness  of  the  floors  and 
the  even  whiter  tables. 

And  this  reminds  us  of  the  people, 
for  they  are  thrifty  and  God-fearing. 
They  are  proud  of  the  purity  of  their 
race,  only  seven-tenths  of  one  per 
cent  are  foreign  born  or  are  of  mixed 
parentage.  A people  like  this  will 
pull  together,  as  has  been  proved  on 
many  occasions.  They  will  work  to- 
gether or  fight  together  as  history  has 
repeatedly  told.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  of  North  Carolina’s  suprema- 
cy today. 

A people  of  sturdy  stock,  whose 
ancestors  left  a glorious  record  of 
heroism  and  valor  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  later  in  the  War  Between 
the  States.  In  the  more  recent  Great 
war  the  younger  generation  proved 
worthy  sons  of  noble  sires.  Even 
greater  than  this  has  been  the  record 


dating  back  to  poineer  days  of  men 
and  women  who  endured  hardships 
that  only  the  brave  could  have  with- 
stood. Industrious  and  with  a sub- 
lime faith  in  God  they  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  an  Empire  and  left  it  as 
a heritage  for  their  children.  This  is 
another  reason  why  North  Carolina 
holds  the  proud  position  that  she  does 
today.  Posperity  need  not  puff  it- 
self up  and  say : 1 ‘ Look  what  a pin- 

nacle we  have  reached!”  Let  us  not 
forget  the  sacrifices  and  examples  of 
those  who  paved  the  way  toward 
our  present  greatness.  “Noblesses 
oblige.  ’ ’ 

What  would  these  forbears  think 
if  they  could  see  our  fine  paved 
streets  and  highways  and  contrast 
them  with  the  rough  trails  and  mud- 
dy roads  of  their  day?  If  they  could 
but  see  the  schools  that  have  replac- 
ed the  crude  log  huts.  Ah,  the  strug- 
gle for  an  education  in  those  days, 
what  a tragedy  it  sometimes  was, 
with  a comedy  here  and  there.  The 
schools  were  poorely  heated,  but 
thoroughly  ventilated,  lessons  were 
hard  and  seats  even  harder;  books 
were  scarce  and  the  rod  was  never 
spared.  But  somehow  they  succeed- 
ed ill  getting  a surprising  amount  of 
“book  larnin.” 

After  making  this  resume  of  the 
wonderful  resources  of  our  State  and 
the  accomplishments  of  our  people, 
we  stop  to  ask  again,  “What  next 
for  our  people? ’’times  achoqlsonw 
for  North  Carolina?”  We  have  come 
a long  way  but  there  are  still  heights 
for  us  to  ascend  and  more  distant 
goals  to  reach. 

Think  what  was  accomplished  in 
the  days  of  Pericles  when  we  are  told 
by  historians  that  the  average  ability 
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•of  the  Athenian  race  was  on  the  low- 
est estimate  very  nearly  two  grades 
higher  than  ours.  Literature  and  art 
were  carried  to  the  utmost  perfection 
possibe  to  human  genius.  Art  was 
represented  by  the  inimitable  crea- 
tions of  Phidias  and  Polygnotus, 
while  the  drama  was  illustrated  by 
the  incomparable  tragedies  of  Aes- 
chylus, Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 
The  creative  age  of  Greek  literature 
was  during  a time  of  peace,  while 
there  was  political  liberty  and  high 
faith  in  the  Gods. 

It  was  during  the  long  and  gener- 
ally peaceful  reign  of  Augustus  of 
Home,  and  under  his  patronage,  that 
Vergil  composed  the  Aeneid,  Horace 
his  famous  Odes,  Livy  wrote  his 
matchless  History  and  Ovid  his  ex- 
quisite Metamorphoses.  This  was 
the  golden  age  of  Latin  literature. 

We  have  peace  and  political  liber- 
ty. We  have  more  than  the  ancients 
for  we  have  faith  in  a true  and  liv- 
ing God.  We  have  passed  through 
many  stages  in  the  advance  of  civili- 
zation and  we  have  successfully 
reached  the  Commercial  Age,  but  we 
have  not  yet  produced  the  great  art 
and  literature  that  must  carry  us  into 
a Golden  Age. 

No  less  an  authority  than  Freder- 
ick J.  Haskins  says  that  among  the 
highly  civilized  European  nations 
there  is  probably  a larger  per  cent  of 
real  adults,  as  indicated  by  the  much 
larger  number  -of  persons,  who  show 
a mature  taste  in  literature,  drama, 
art  and  music  and  have  a mature  out- 
look on  life.  He  agrees  with  Thomas 
Edison  that  we  as  a nation  have  not 
grown  up.  Edison  has  the  support 
of  experts  when  he  lays  the  blame  on 
education,  the  fault  being  either  in 
the  kind  that  we  get  or  what  we  fail 


to  get  because  it  is  not  given  to  us. 

We  still  have  a number  of  illiter- 
ates in  our  State;  our  schools  are  too 
crowded  and  are  not  properly  equip- 
ped. We  need  gynasiums  that  all 
our  girls  and  boys  may  be  developed 
physically  and  not  just  the  few  take 
part  in  foot  ball,  base  ball,  or  basket 
ball.  We  need  play  ground  equip- 
ment that  the  smaller  children  may 
be  encouraged  in  an  out  of  door 
athletics.  We  need  domestic  science 
in  all  the  grades  and  in  every  school 
whether  city  or  country.  Home 
economies  taught  in  county  schools 
is  the  hope  of  the  next  generation 
toward  solving  the  farm  women's 
problems  and  lightening  their  bur- 
dens. 

We  need  lunch  departments  in  ev- 
ery school  that  the  body  may  be  nour- 
ished while  the  mind  is  developing. 
We  need  manual  arts  with  well  equip- 
ped shops.  There  is  too  much  seden- 
tary work  in  our  school  rooms.  We 
need  gardening  and  practical  agri- 
culture, especially  in  county  schools; 
and  more  nature  study.  It  is  pitiful 
how  little  the  average  child  knows 
about  plant  and  animal  life  that  is  a 
part  of  his  environment. 

And,  oh,  the  crying  need  of  libra- 
ries, especially  school  libraries.  A 
great  many  communities  have  no 
public  libraries,  but  school  libraries 
are  still  more  important,  because  they 
are  more  accessible  to  children.  We 
teach  children  to  read  and  then 
starve  the  appetites  that  have  been 
created  by  failing  to  supply  them 
with  books.  We  sometimes  wonder 
why  adults  do  not  like  to  read  or 
that  many  do  not  care  for  really  good 
literature.  We  fail  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren how  to  read  and  what  to  read 
to  inspire  them  with  a love  for  the  fin- 
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,Mest  in  literature.  When  they  are 
grown  it  is  rare  for  them  to  acquire 
a taste  for  reading.  It  is  a habit 
that  must  be  formed  in  earlier  years. 
Fill  the  mind  of  a child  with  good 
prose  and  peotry  and  these  beautiful 
thoughts  will  crowd  out  evil  ones. 
Every  school  should  have  a library 
with  a trained  librarian  who  could 
help  children  to  select  the  proper 
books  to  read  and  required  reading 
should  be  a part  of  the  school  curric- 
ulum, even  in  the  lower  grades. 

When  we  have  more  schools  and 
better  schools  and  libraries  in  every 
school  and  community,  then  we  may 
expect  a keener  appreciation  of  fine 
literature  and  a higher  class  of  liter- 


ary production. 

There  is  a bountiful  store  of  ma- 
terial at  our  command,  Indian  legends, 
folk  lore,  tales  of  daring  and  adven- 
ture, historic  incidents  and  heroes 
from  our  own  history,  and  romances 
without  end.  The  South  is  the  land 
of  poetry  and  romance,  its  natural 
beauties  and  environment  should  fur- 
nish inspiration  for  a literature  that 
would  endure  through  the  ages. 

What  next  for  North  Carolina? 
May  it  be  the  creative  age  of  art  and 
literature,  a Golden  Age  whose  in- 
fluences will  lift  men  to  a higher 
plane,  where  they  may  worship  God, 
the  Creator  of  all  things  good  and 
beautiful,  in  honor  and  glory  forever. 


There  are  a certain  number  of  districts,  stations  and  circuits,  paying 
different  salaries  and  making  different  demands.  And  there  are  about 
the  same  number  of  preachers  of  different  needs  and  different  abilities. 
It  is  not  a simple  matter  of  graduation,  of  sending  the  best  preacher 
to  the  biggest  salary.  My  warm  personal  friend,  Capers  Norman,  was 
never  the  best,  or  even  the  second  best  best  preacher  in  the  conference, 
but  he  could  grasp  the  hand  of  a homesick  boy  in  a strange  city  in  a 
way  that  would  always  brighten  that  boy’s  eyes  and  warm  his  heart. 
He  was  a master  at  organizing  the  various  activites  of  large  congre- 
gations, and  he  was  a man  of  blameless  life  and  deep  personal  piety. 
God  made  him  for  our  biggest  jobs,  and  the  bishops  and  presiding  elders 
couldn’t  have  kept  that  man  and  those  jobs  apart  if  they  had  tried.  On 
our  poorest  work  was  Uncle  A.  D.  Betts — who  ever  knew  him  but  to  love 
him?  None  among  us  ever  walked  closer  to  his  God,  nor  would  I,  who 
knew  and  loved  them  both,  say  that  Uncle  Betts  was  less  a man  in  brain 
or  heart  than  brother  Norman.  The  Master  gave  them  different  jobs/ and 
the  bishop’s  cabinets  had  very  little  to  do  w>th  their  appointments. 
— From  Reminiscence  of  Dr.  Gibbs,  who  served  thirty  years  as  presiding 
elder. 
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THE  OKEFENOKEE. 


Three  great  swamps  in  the  United 
States  have  attracted  the  attention 
and  held  the  interest  of  naturalists 
and  travelers  since  early  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  country.  The  first  in 
the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  in  Virginia; 
the  second  is  the  Everglades,  in 
Florida;  the  third  is  Okefenokee. 
There  have  been  wide  in-roads  on 
the  splendid  stands  of  cypress  and 
the  virgin  growths  of  long-leaf  pine, 
but  enough  remains  to  be  well  worth 
saving. 

Except  the  Everglades,  the  Okefe- 
nokee is  the  largest  fresh-water 
swamp  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States.  It  covers  nearly 
seven  hundred  square  miles  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Georgia  and 
along  the  northern  boundry  of  Flor- 
ida; and  in  the  wealth  of  its  historic 
associations,  the  beauty  of  its  scen- 
ery and  the  richness  and  diversity 
of  its  plant  and  animal  life  it  has  no 
counterpart  in  the  world. 

Its  so-called  “'prairies”  are  sub- 
merged or  partly  submerged  lands 
covered  with  a semi-tropical  aquatic 
vegetation.  Its  ’“island”  are  low- 
lying  hummocks  on  which  tower  the 
columns  of  the  stately  long-leaf.  Its 
morasses  are  shadowed  by  the  moss- 
covered  interlocking  branches  of 
the  funereal  cypress;  and  every- 
where, in  and  beneath  the  trees  and 
in  the  water  about  them,  is  a wealth 
and  variety  of  animal  life  to  be  found 
nowhere  else  on  the  continent. 
There,  the  black  bear  and  panther 
still  survive,  and  the  howl  of  the 
Florida  wolf  is  occasionally  heard 
— an  animal  so  rare  that  it  is  almost 
extinct.  The  Florida  deer  and  the 
Florida  otter  are  common,  and  that 


curious  little  animal,  the  round-tail- 
ed muskrat,  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered. The  wild  turkey  haunts 
the  intervales,  the  ivorybill  and  the- 
great  pileated  woodpecker,  the  rare- 
est  and  most  interesting  of  Maurice 
Thompson’s  ”red-headed  family,” 
still  head  their  rivets  on  arboreal 
sky-scrapers.  The  American  egret, 
so  ferociously  hunted  in  Floridafor 
for  its  plumes,  has  found  a refuge 
here,  and  is  gaining  in  numbers. 
Here,  too,  are  found  the  sandhill 
crane,  the  limpkin  the  rare  and  beau- 
tiful little  wood  duck,  and  half  a doz- 
en other  interesting  birds.  The 
plant  life  is  equally  rich  and  varied. 

The  literature  of  the  Okefenokee 
goes  back  to  1792,  when  Baitram 
wrote  of  it,  and  its  history  and 
romance  are  coeval  with  the  coun- 
try. "Billy’s  Island”  still  pre- 
serve the  name  of  Billy  Bowlegs, 
the  Indian  chief  who,  from  his  secure 
retreat  in  the  swamp,  defied  the  ar- 
mies of  the  United  States  in  the  Semi- 
nole War;  and  remote  hiding  places 
among  the  pines  and  cypresses 
hold  relics  of  runaway  slaves  and 
renegade  whites  and  deserters  from, 
the  armies  of  the  Confederacy. 

It  is  to  preserve  that  wealth 
of  animal  and  plant  life,  of  natural 
beauty  and  history  and  romance,, 
that  the  Okefenokee  Society  has 
been  formed.  Its  purpose  is  to  buy 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  yet  un- 
spoiled portion  of  the  swamp  and 
present  it  to  the  United  States,  as  a 
permanent  refuge  for  bird  and  ani- 
mal life  and  a perpetual  recreation 
ground  for  the  people. 

We  wish  it  well. 
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GIRLS’  NAMES 

(Exchange) 


It  seems  unfortunate  that  in  this 
day  and  generation  we  give  names 
to  children  without  a thought  as  to 
the  meaning  of  them.  Of  course,  it 
Is  true  that  names  have  become  con- 
ventionalized and  have  lost  the  sig- 
nificance they  once  had,  but  for  all 
that,  it  is  rather  too  bad  that  the 
people  who  bear  some  names  should 
not  be  aware  how  much  meaning 
they  have  had  in  the  past.  Of  course, 
everyone  knows  that  primitive  people 
— the  American  Indians  for  example 
— called  other  names  that  were  sug- 
gestive of  their  characters;  a brave 
would  have  a name  which  might  be 
translated  Chief -Afraid-of -Nothing  or 
Chief-Strong-as-a-Bear;  or  a maiden 
might  be  called,  as  was  the  heroine  of 
Longfellow’s  tale  Laughing  Water. 
Our  own  names  are  not  as  evident  as 
that,  but  they  are  as  interesting. 
Take  the  usual,  but  very  beautiful 
Dorothy  for  example.  At  first  glance 
you  might  not  realize  that  that  is  the 
same  name  as  Theodore  or  Theodora; 
both  of  them  come  from  two  Greek 
words;  both  of  them  mean  “Gift  of 
God.  ’ ’ The  difference  is  that  Dorothy 
is  literally  “gift  of  God,”  whereas 
Theodora  is  “God’s  gift.”  Another 
pair  of  names  which  come  from  the 
same  root,  though  not  evidently  so, 
are  Amy  and  Mable.  Both  of  them 
are  from  the  Latin  verb  “amo” — 
the  first  verb  in  Latin  which  every- 
one learns  to  conjugate — and  both  of 
them  mean  “lovely.”  Some  of  you 
will  remember  the  famous  fairy  in 
English  legend,  Queen  Mab.  Her 
name  is  a shortened  form  of  Mable. 

The  name  Agnes  was  formerly 


spelled  Agnus;  it  is  that  spelling 
which  you  find  today  in  Latin  editons 
of  the  Bible,  for  the  word  really 
means  “lamb.”  It  most  frequently 
occurs  in  the  expression  “Agnus 
Dei” — “Lamb  of  God.”  January 
the  twentieth  is  sacred  to  St.  Agnes, 
and  the  evening  before  that  day  is 
called  St.  Agnes’  Eve.  This,  in  some 
countries,  corresponds  to  our  Hallow- 
een, for  upon  that  evening  a maiden 
is  supposed  to  be  able  to  see  the  face 
of  her  future  husband,  and  many  are 
the  tricks  which  people  have  played 
upon  each  other  on  this  occasion. 
Sometime  you  should  read  the  poem 
which  the  English  poet  John  Keats 
wrote  about  St.  Agnes’  Eve. 

There  are  other  Common  names  for 
girls  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
Bible.  Of  course,  the  name  of  Mary 
will  occur  to  most  people,  both  be- 
cause of  its  significance  and  because 
of  its  beauty;  yet  the  name  does  not 
mean  what  we  might  expect  from  the 
association.  It  is  from  the  same 
word  as  Miriam,  and  both  of  them, 
together  with  the  diminutive  Marion, 
mean  “bitterness.”  Rebecca  is  He- 
brew for  “troth.”  The  translation 
of  the  name  Ruth  which  has  been 
frequently  said  to  be  the  most  beauti- 
ful girl’s  name  there  is,  is  not  clear, 
though  it  is  usually  translated 
“beauty.”  Esther  is  from  the  same 
root  as  Estelle  and  Hesper,  all  of 
them  meaning  “star.”  Abigail  is 
an  Arabic  word,  meaning  “the  fath- 
er’s joy;”  the  Bibical  Abigail  was 
the  wife  of  King  David.  Cecilia 
means  “blind;”  our  modern  con- 
ception of  Cecilia  as  having  some  con- 
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nection  with  music  comes  from  the 
story  of  St.  Cecilia,  who  incurred 
martyrdom  for  refusing  to  marry  a 
man  she  did  not  love;  she  is  said  to 
have  gone  singing  to  her  death  and 
was  later  made  the  patron  saint  of 
music.  The  name  Elizabeth  which 
has  more  variants  than  any  other 
name  was  originally  Elisheba,  mean- 
ing “one  to  whom  God  is  the  oath.” 
The  Scriptual  Elizabeth,  the  mother 
of  John  the  Baptist,  is  the  patroness 
of  queens,  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
many  queens  have  borne  her  name. 

Sometimes  a name  is  near  enough 
its  original  so  that  we  can  translate 
it  with  ease.  Thus  the  name  Blanche 
means  “white”  or  “fair”  as  it  does 
in  French.  Bridget,  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  Irish  names,  means  “stren- 
gth.” The  first  Bridget  was  said  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  the  god 
of  fire  and  the  goddess  of  reason. 
St.  Patrick,  after  he  drove  the  snakes 
out  of  Ireland,  was  supposed  to  have 
adopted  a girl  by  the  name  of  Brid- 
get, who  later  founded  a nunnery 
renowned  throughout  the  world.  The 
word  Clara  is  pure  Latin,  and  means 
“clear”  or  “bright.”  Edith  in  An- 
glo-Saxon and  is  made  up  of  two 
words  meaning  “wealth”  and  “fight- 
er.” Augusta,  which  is  also  Latin, 
means  “grandeur.”  It  was  the  title 
which  was  conferred  as  the  highest 
honor  upon  the  women  of  the  family 
of  the  Caesars,  the  first  to  bear  it 
being  the  mother  of  Tiberius.  The 
name  Barbara  is  a Greek  word  which 
means  “stranger.”  The  Greeks  look- 


ed upon  all  who  did  not  live  in  Greece 
as  being  outsiders,  and  to  them  the 
world  was  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians.  It 
was  later  that  the  word  came  to  have 
the  association  which  we  have  with 
it  today.  Irene  in  Greek  for  “peace,” 
and  there  was  a goddess  Irene  who 
was  the  symbol  of  peace  to  the 
Greeks.  Lucy  is  a variant  of  * the 
Latin  word  lux,  which  means  “light,” 
and  has,  as  other  forms,  Lucia,  Lu- 
cinda, and  Lucile.  Margaret,  which 
is  from  a Hebrew  root,  means  vari- 
ously “child  of  light”  and  “pearl.” 
Maguerite  and  Majorie  are  its  usual 
variants.  Maud  is  Anglo-Norman — 
that  is,  it  is  the  language  which  was 
brought  into  England  by  William  the 
Conqueror  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest.  It  is  realy  the  same  word 
as  Matilda;  both  of  them  mean 
“powerful  fighter.”  Olive  keeps  its 
old  significance  of  “peace.”  Vic- 
toria is  Latin  for  “victory;”  Viola 
is  Latin  for  “violet;”  Minna  or  Min- 
nie means  “one  rich  in  love.”  Ethel 
is  an  old  English  word  meaning 
“noble  of  speech;”  it  used  to  be 
written  Etheldred,  Ethelthryth,  and 
Ethletrud. 

Words  begining  with  eu,  some- 
times spelled  ev,  have  the  meaning 
“well”  or  “good.”  Thus,  Unice  is 
Greek  for  “good  victory;”  Eugenia 
is  the  “well-born;”  Evangeline,  the 
“bearer  of  good  tidings.”  Florence 
and  Flora  come  from  the  Latin  word 
for  “flower;”  and  Frances  and  Fan- 
ny mean  “open”  or  “candid.” 


“Keeping  up  your  record  is  no  good  unless  ti  is  a record  that  is  al- 
ways breaking  itself,  going  ahead  of  itself.  It  is  when  you  let  somebody 
break  your  record  that  you  loose  and  they  win.” — Selected. 
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EMBLEMS  IN  ART 

(Selected) 


During  the  golden  age  of  art  in 
the  sixteenth  century  paintings 
were  to  the  people  what  books  are 
to  us  today.  These  people  could  not 
for  the  most  part  either  read  or 
write,  but  they  could  understand 
pictures.  So  the  pictures  performed 
a great  work  in  teaching  and  in- 
spiring the  mass  of  the  people.  As 
the  church  was  the  greatest  patron 
of  art,  many  of  the  world’s  famous 
pictures  related  to  sacred  subjects. 

Among  the  interesting  emblems 
that  are  used  by  the  old  painters  a 
few  are  given  here: 

The  Nimbus  and  the  Aureol  are 
used  to  indicate  some  holy  being. 
This  is  usually  circular,  but  if 
made  square,  it  shows  that  the 
person  represented  was  then  living. 

The  Lamb  is  the  peculiar  symbol 


of  our  Saviour;  but  it  is  also  given 
to  John  the  Baptist  to  typify  sacri- 
fice, and  to  Saint  Anges  as  an  em- 
blem of  meekness  and  modesty. 

The  Serpent  is  an  emblem  of  sin. 

The  Peacock  is  an  emblem  of  im- 
mortality; in  mythological  pictures 
it  accompanies  Juno. 

The  Dove  is  am  emblem  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  also  of  simplicity  and 
purity. 

The  Sword  signifies  martyrdom. 
Arrows  are  given  to  Saint  Sebas- 
tian and  to  others  who  died  by 
them. 

Among  plants  and  fruits  the 
Palm  is  the  symbol  of  victory,  the 
Olive  of  peace,  the  Lily  of  purity 
the  Apple  of  the  fall  from  Paradise, 
and  the  Pomegranate  of  happy  im- 
mortality. 


Zip! — First  Chauffeur:  “I  often  drive  a mile  a minute.  What’s 
your  best  time?” 

Second  Chauffeur:  We  keep  no  record,  but  the  party  I took  out  riding 
yesterday  evening  said  the  telegraph-poles  looked  like  a fine-tooth  comb.” 
— Boy’s  Life. 


ROMANCE  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 

By  Earle  W.  G-age. 


The  Great  Lakes,  those  wonderful 
Bodies  of  fresh  water,  the  world’s 
greatest  inland  waterways,  which 
give  America  supremacy  in  inter- 
nal water  transportation,  possess  a 
•charm  which  never  fails.  To  those 
who  know  them,  the  charm  increas- 
es with  acquaintance.  The  great 
American  industral  centers,  aside 
from  Pittsburgh,  on  the  continent, 
are  located  closely  adjacent  to  them, 


both  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. and  upon  their  transportation 
route  depend  millions  of  breadwin- 
ners for  raw  material  and  a living. 

To  the  scientists,  their  physical 
history  is  fascinating,  and  they  ad- 
vise us  that  aeons  before  the  Great 
Lakes  were  lakes,  their  present 
basins  were  drained  by  mighty  riv- 
ers, those  from  the  upper  lakes  find- 
ing their  way  by  the  present  south- 
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estern  end  of  the  Georgian  Bay, 
past  Lake  Simcoe,  crossing  the  Lake 
Ontario  boundary  about  20  miles 
east  of  Toronto,  then  joining  with 
the  branch  from  the  Lake  Erie  bas- 
in near  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  and  on 
down  the  present  St  Lawrence  val- 
ley. 

Niagara  is  painfully  young.  The 
original  river  used  the  Dundas  Val~ 
ley  and  the  present  Burlington  Bay. 
About  32,000  years  ago,  when  the 
Great  Lakes  began  to  approach 
their  present  outline,  there  was  no 
connection  to  Lake  Erie  from  the 
upper  lakes,  whose  waters  found 
their  way  through  Lake  Nipissing 
and  the  Ottawa  Valley  over  the 
route  of  the  proposed  Georgian  Bay 
cannal;  and  it  was  some  24.000 
years  later  that  they  broke  through 
to  the  Erie  basin  and  Niagara  ap- 
proached her  present  grandeur. 
Possibly  in  another  5,000  or  6,000 
years,  Niagara  may  have  vanished 
and  surplus  water  escape  by  the 
Chicago  drainage  cannal. 

Champlain  first  visited  the  Great 
Lakes  in  1615,  using  the  Ottawa 
river,  Lake  Nipissing  and  the 
Fench  river  route.  The  hi  story 
the  next  two  centuries  is  filled 
with  brilliant  records  of  explora- 
tion. education  and  evangelization 
by  the  French,  and  particularly 
by  the  Jesuit  fathers,  whose  hero- 
ism and  devotion  is  appropriately 
marked  by  the  names  they  have  left. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Isle.  Royal  and 
Duluth,  all  widely  known.  The  fur 
trade  developed  slowly  but  surely, 
hampered  as  it  was  by  never  ending 
warfare  between  the  Indians  and 
French  French  and  British.  British 
and  Americans,  untill  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent  brought  mutual  disarmament 
and  American  and  Briton  settled 


down,  in  1815,  to  a century  of  peace 
and  prosperity. 

The  first  vesael  to  ply  the  waters 
of  the  upper  lakes  was  the  "Griffin’* 
built  by  La  Salle  in  the  Upper  Ni- 
agra  River  in  1679.  although  she 
was  launched  in  May,  it  was  not  un- 
til August  that  they  were  able  to  get 
her  over  the  swift  water  and  into 
Lake  Erie.  She  had  a very  short 
career,  for  her  first  voyage  was 
never  completed.  She  got  as  far  as 
Lake  Michigan,  and  after  loading  a 
a cargo  of  furs,  set  sail  on  the  return 
voyage  September  18th  but  was 
never  heard  of  again. 

From  this  little  craft  to  the  present 
ballastfreighters  which  lift  12,000 
tons  of  ore  or  half  a million  bushels 
of  wheat,  is  a far  cry.  although  the 
development  of  the  lake  navigation, 
was  a very  slow  process  until  the 
close  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  up 
to  which  time  the  limit  size  was  100 
tons.  There  was,  however,  great 
expansion  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  The  tide  of  commerce  gradu- 
ally flowed  westward  from  Lake 
Ontario,  until  the  first  canal  at  the 
Soo  was  opened  in  1855.  and  Lake 
Superior  began  to  come  into  its  own. 

The  first  steamer  was  the  "On- 
tario.” launched  in  in  Lake  Ontario 
in  1816,  to  be  followed  two  years 
later  by  the  "Walk  in  the  Water,” 
which  opened  steam  navigation  on 
Lake  Erie;  from  that  time  onward, 
steam  rapidly  replaced  sail-power 
until  today  a sailing  vessel  is  a rare 
sight  on  the  lakes.  Up  to  1830,  there 
were  only  eight  steamers  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  largest  being  the 
"Superior.'’  which  measured  34fi 
tons.  Building  was  very  rapid 
from  1830  on.  The  "Michigan” 
launced  at  Detroit  in  1833,  was  the 
largest,  and  had  sleeping  accom- 
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modation  of  108  passengers.  The 
steamer  “Great  Western,’’  commis- 
sioned in  1839,  was  the  first  to  have 
passenger  accommodations  on  two 
decks,  and  during  the  time  she  was 
building  grave  doubts  were  expres- 
sed as  to  her  seaworthiness.  Thess 
early  steamers  were  all  wood  burn- 
ers, coal  not  at  that  date  having 
come  into  use  on  the  lakes. 

As  the  tide  of  immigration  flowed 
westward  to  Illinois  and  Wisconsin, 
the  demand  for  passenger  accom- 
modations became  so  great  that  a 
daily  service  was  established  be- 
tween Buffalo  and  Chicago. 

These  passenger  boats  were  all 
fairly  fast,  making  the  trip  from  Buf- 
falo to  Chicago  in  from  three  to  four 
days,  counting,  of  course,  the  time 
of  stoppage  at  wav  ports  and  time 
lost  in  fueling.  The  passenger 
boats  were  all  side-wheelers  and 
handsomely  fitted  up,  in  some  cases 
elaborately  decorated.  The  year 
1850  marked  the  height  of  the  side_ 
wheel  passenger  traffic.  At  that 
time  there  were  sixteen  first-class 
steamers  on  the  lakes,  two  boats 
leaving  each  port  daily,  carring 
from  400  to  500  passengers  each. 
But  the  coming  of  the  railroad  re- 
duced the  business,  until  by  1860 
side- wheeler  boats  were  practically 
out  of  business;  the  passenger  busi- 
ness went  to  the  railroads,  and  the 
lake  steamers  came  into  their  own 
as  freight  carriers,  with  which  the 
steel  railed  line  have  never  been 
able  to  compete  for  cheap  transpor- 
tation. 

The  first  propeller  boat  was  built 
in  1841,  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.  The  first 
steam  propeller  vessel  on  Lake  Su- 
perior was  launched  in  1846.  At 
that  time  were  only  four  ports  on 
Lake  Superior,  and  the  landings 


were  made  from  anchorage  in  small 
boats,  the  modern  wharves  being 
unknown.  It  is  interesting  in  this 
connection  however,  to  note  that 
the  sidewheeler  passenger  steamer 
is  coming  back  into  its  own,  the 
finest  boats  on  the  lakes  now  being 
of  this  type. 

The  first  merchant  iron  vessel 
was  the  ‘’Merchant,”  built  at  Buf- 
falo in  1861.  From  that  time,  iron 
and  steel  rapidly  replaced  wood. 
In  the  8o’s,  the  “Onako,”  consider- 
ed a marvel,  carried  110,000  bush- 
els of  corn,  the  greatest  cargo  on 
record,  until  in  1897  the  “Amazon” 
took  230,000  bushels. 

The  size  has  increased  year  by 
year  as  the  trade  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  their  importance  as  tranporta- 
tion  routes  has  become  more  de- 
pendable, until  today  we  have  the 
“Grant  Morden,”  604  feet  long, 
which  has  carried  750,000  bushels 
of  oats.  The  deepening  of  the  har- 
bors and  river  channels,  the  in- 
creasing of  the  size  of  the  Soo 
canal,  improvements  and  aids  to 
navigation  in  general,  coupled  with 
rapidly  increasing  traffic,  have 
made  this  possible,  and  where  a few 
years  ago  it  was  necessary  to  use 
one,  two  or  even  four,  tow  barges 
to  a propeller  in  order  to  move  a 
profitable  quantity  of  freight,  today 
this  necessity  is  past. 

The  Whaleback  type  boat  made 
its  appearence  in  1889,  but  has  now 
practically  disappeared.  These 
were  fit  only  for  bulk  cargoes, 
were  very  uncomfortable  for  the 
crews  in  rough  weather,  and  with 
the  improvement  in  the  channels, 
their  one  advantage  of  carrying  a 
large  load  on  a light  draft  has  dis- 
appeared. 

The  present  type  of  freight  car- 
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rier  has  been  developed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  limited  draft  and 
rapid  handling  of  bulk  cargoes,  and 
has  been  improved  upon  from  year 
to  year,  until  the  latest  vessels  are 
admirably  adapted  to  moving  traffic 
at  a minimum  of  expense  and  time, 
and  also  to  meet  general  condition 
of  lake  navigation. 

The  seagoing  car  ferry  and  the 
icebreaker  are  both  types  which 
have  been  especially  developed  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  When  the  Trans- 
Siberian  railway  was  being  built, 


the  Russian  government  sent  a com- 
mission to  study  the  working  of 
these  icebreakers,  and  the  ferries 
they  built  for  service  across  the 
Siberian  lakes  were  duplicated  of 
those  in  service  across  the  Straits 
of  Makinac.  The  handling  of  rail- 
way trains  on  car  ferries  was  recog- 
nized as  a specialty  during  the 
Great  War,  and  a corps  of  car  ferry 
men  were  recruited  on  the  lakes  to 
handle  the  ferrying  of  cars  across 
the  English  Channel. 


Just  when  we  are  beginning  to  think  we  can  make  both  ends  meet, 
some  fellow  comes  along  and  moves  the  ends. — Exchange. 


WHEN  OPPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS. 

(Charlotte  Observer) 


It  is  not  true  that  opportunity 
knocks  but  once  at  each  man’s  door, 
and,  being  refused  admittance,  pas- 
ses on.  It  is  not  true  that  in  all  the 
years  of  a man’s  life  there  is  but 
one  fleeting  moment  which,  if  not 
grasped  and  held,  is  borne  on  with 
the  tide,  leaving  him  in  the  ruck 
and  wash  of  the  eddy.  To  believe 
that  would  be  to  disbelieve  the  faith 
that  is  in  us. 

Opportunity  is  a personal  equa- 
tion : What  is  one  man’s  meat  is 
another  man’s  poison.  It  cannot  be 
measured  with  a yardstick  nor  re- 
duced to  the  dimensions  of  com- 
merce. Opportunity  is  as  eternal  as 
hope,  and  hope  is  as  lasting  as  life. 
Opportunity  follows  a man  along  all 
the  pathway  of  his  years,  beckoning, 
enticing,  alluring ; and  who  knows 
but  that  the  mystery  of  the  here- 
after is  but  an  opportunity  for  the 
fulfillment  of  whatever  destiny  is 


written  for  humanity  upon  the  warp 
and  woof  of  time. 

Each  day  is  a new  life,  and  every 
life  is  full  to  the  brim  with  oppor- 
tunities. Each  night  washes  away 
and  obliterates  the  mistakes  and  dis- 
asters that  have  preceded  it.  A man 
awakens  at  each  recurrent  dawn  with 
a heart  of  hope  that  somewhere  out 
yonder  he  will  find  and  uncover  the 
end  of  the  rainbow.  But  in  striving 
for  the  achievement  of  the  ultimate 
of  his  desires  a man  should  not  ig- 
nore the  smaller  opportunities  that 
are  constantly  crowding  upon  him 
for  fulfillment.  To  t<*ach  a child 
to  walk  straight,  to  fear  God  and  to 
speak  the  truth — surely  this  is  an 
opportunity  that  comes  into  the  lives 
of  the  majority  of  men. 

Material  success  in  life  is  a de- 
sirable thing,  but  not  all  men  are 
destined  to  wear  silk  hats  and  sport 
a routnd  vest  front.  The  silver  hair- 
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ed  old  preacher  who  tottered  through 
the  December  snows  to  feed  a father- 
less brood  from  a basket  of  provis- 
ions filched  from  his  own  wife’s  cup- 
board was  seizing  an  opportunity  to 
lay  up  a treasure  in  heaven;  and 
later  that  old  man’s  sons  and  grand- 
sons bore  his  coffin  to  the  grave  upon 
their  shoulders  shouting  in  their 
hearts  praises  to  God  because  a saint 
on  earth  had  gone  on  to  receive  his 
crown  at  the  hands  of  the  Man  of 
Galilee. 

To  speak  a word  of  hope  to  a fel- 


low man — to  lighten  the  burden  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  distressed  and 
the  afflicted — to  make  some  life  a lit- 
tle happier  because  your  paths  have 
crossed — these  are  the  little  oppor- 
tunities that  come  and  come  and 
come  again.  Nobody  has  ever  found 
the  pot  of  gold  at  the  foot  of  the 
rainbow,  but  all  of  us  can  bring 
cheer  and  a sense  of  hope  into  the 
lives  of  some  others.  These  are  some 
of  the  opportunities  that  knock  and 
do  not  pass  on. 


INSTITUTIONAL  NOTES. 

Swift  Davis  Reporter. 


Master  Edward  Cleaver,  who  was 
honorably  paroled  last  August,  paid 
a visit  to  the  school,  Thursday,  Nov. 
30,  Thanksgiving  Day. 

— o — 

Mr.  J.  W.  Cloer,  father  of  Offi- 
cer R.  B.  Cloer,  was  a visitor  at  the 
school,  Nov.  28,  but  wanting  to  be 
home  on  Thanksgiving,  beat  a hasty 
retreat  just  before  that  date  rolled 
’round. 

— o — 

Recently  young  George  Branch 
Howard  received  a barrel  of  apples 
from  home.  If  you  know  the  spirit 
that  abides  here,  you  will  know  what 
he  did  with  them.  Otherwise  you 
must  be  told.  Master  George  distri- 
buted them  to  his  chums  and  pals. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Mills,  of 
Statesville,  write:  “Please  find  en- 
closed five  dollars  to  “Boy’s  Christ- 
mas Fund.  May  each  boy  have  a 
merry  Christmas,  especially  those 


without  loved  ones  and  friends  back 
at  home.  ’ ’ 

The  road,  entrance,  turf  and 
lawn  of  the  Iredell-Rowan  Cotage 
was  worked  over  and  on  just  before 
Thanksgiving  by  a thoroughly  cap- 
able officer  who  specializes  in  this 
line  of  work.  A car  can  now  drive 
clear  up  to  the  steps  of  that  cottage 
without  the  driver  fearing  a puncture. 
The  boys  can,  in  the  summer,  walk 
around  the  cottage  unconcernedly, 
because  there  will  be  no  glass. 

— o — 

Beds  and  bedding,  chairs,  furniture 
etc.,  for  the  last  two  cottages, 
State  ones,  have  been  received  by 
authorities  and  have  been  sent  to 
those  places  where  they  may  be  uti- 
lized at  any  time  and  for  any  emer- 
gency. But  the  most  pobable  use 
will  be  to  make  comfortable  sixty 
or  more  lads  when  they  arrive. 
Many  boys  hope  the  cottages  will 
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open  soon,  for  different  reasons. 

— o — 

Miss  Lalla  Teague  is  the  owner 
and  cultivater  of  one  of  the  largest, 
if  not  the  largest  fern  seen  in  these 
parts  before.  Actual  dimensions 
have  not  been  disclosed  yet,  but  a 
good  guess  would  be  that  the  fern 
is  about  4 ft.  by  5 ft.  Lots  of 
the  boys  confidently  assert  that  it 
would  take  first  prize  in  a fern  con- 
test, if  there  were  such  a thing.  A 
picture  of  this  wonderfully  large 
fern  should  be  printed. 

Master  Marion  Butler  has  been 
honorably  paroled.  This  memor- 
able incident  in  his  life  caused  him 
to  have  mixed  feelings  of  sorrow 
and  joy.  Glad,  of  course,  because  he 
will  see  and  be  with  his  loved  ones 
at  home.  Sorrow  because  he  leaves 
the  School,  which  is  so  dear  to  him, 
and  the  many  true  friends  he  had 
made  during  his  stay  here.  Marion’s 
leaving  made  a few  boys  think  that 
Supt.  Boger  had  lost  track  of  time 
and  was  sending  boys  home  before 
January ; or  that  he  intended  to  send 
some  home  now.  But  he  had  prom- 
ised Marion  that  he  would  send  him 
home  soon  and  he  was  now  carrying 
out  his  promise. 

— o — 

Twenty  students,  more  or  less,  of 
Mr.  Johnson’s  class,  have  taken  up 
the  study  of  Latin.  They  know  that 
this  study  will  greatly  facilitate  their 
English  speaking  and  writing.  One 
interesting  incident  of  the  relation 
of  Latin  to  English  was  brought 
up  in  class,  it  being  the  Latin  word, 
penna,  meaning  feather.  Feathers 
were  once  use  as  pens,  so  one  in- 


stantly comprehends  the  connection. 
Many  other  instances  of  this  rela- 
tion was  noted,  but  they  are  far  too 
numerous  to  mention.  The  stud- 
ents know  the  value  of  Latin  and 
this  will  make  them  more  eager  to 
learn  the  language,  and  consequently 
the  language  will  be  more  easy  to 
learn. 


HONOR  ROLL. 

UA” 

Rufus  Wrenn,  Jas.  Gentry,  Pat- 
rick Templeton,  Chas.  Mayo,  Albert 
Hill,  Swift  Davis,  Doyle  Jackson, 
Harry  Hayes,  Allie  Williams.  Mar- 
ion Butler.  George  Stogner,  Ralph 
Cutchin,  Yass  Fields,  Paul  Groves, 
Wm.  Gregory,  Joe  Moore,  Jno. 
Wright,  Carroll  Guice,  Travis 
Browning,  Geo.  Moore,  Forest  By- 
ers, Julius  Camp.  Ed  Moses,  Clay- 
ton Stephens,  John  Forester,  David 
Queen,  John  Gray,  Murphy  Jones,. 
Preston  Windows,  Sanford  Hedrick, 
Dallas  Hensley,  Henry  Nunnery, 
Silvon  Gregg,  Graham  York,  Carl- 
ton Hager,  Herman  Leach,  Hugh 
Tyson,  John  Kemp,  Harry  Shirley, 
Worth  Stout,  Charles  Jackson,  Cle- 
burn  Hale,  Joseph  Pope,  Plaz  John- 
son. Louie  Pate,  Avery  Roth  rock, 
Norma  Lee,  Leon  Allen,  George 
Stone,  Hoke  Ensly,  John  Morris, 
Julian  Strickland,  Elvin  Green, 
Whittlock  Pridgen,  Clyde  Hollings- 
worth, Reid  Hoyle,  Hiram  Greer, 
Paul  Kimery.  Tom  Moore  Lee  Brad- 
ley, Crawford  Poplin,  Sidney  Cook, 
Chester  Sheperd,  Joseph  Jordan, 
Paul  Green,  Robert  Holland,  Walter 
McMahand,  Thos.  Ogelesby,  Emmet 
Lassiter,  Elvis  Carlton,  Walter 
Taylor.  James  Allen,  Robert  Holli- 
day, Rodney  Cain,  John  Branch, 
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Lee  Smith.  Herbert  Tolly,  Arthur 
Duke,  Lee  Rodgers,  Sam.  Osburn, 
Preston  McNiell,  Pearl  Graham, 
Charles  Morrow,  Grover  Lyerly, 
Carl  Henry,  Anderson  Hart,  Julian 
Piver,  Jno.  Edwards,  Harvey 
Wrenn.  Howard  Bullard,  Ralph 
Goins,  Marshal  Williams,  Glen  Red- 
dick Jno,  Henry  Reece,  Floyd  Lin- 
ville,  O.  M.  Hunt,  Geo.  Howard, 
Everette  Godrich, 

“B” 

Turner  Anderson,  Chas.  Berger, 
Daniel  Johnson,  Willie  Harvel  Paul 
Hager,  Todie  Allbardy,  William 
Wafford,  Sanford  Wilson,  Luther 
Gray,  Hazen  Ward,  Geo.  White.  Her- 
bert Orr,  Earl  Houser,  James  Ford, 


James  Philips,  Solomon  Tompson,.. 
Norman  Id.dings,  Jas.  Foy,  Walter 
Brock  well,  Harry  Lamb,  Jno.Mooser 
Loyd  Winner,  Yernie  Tarlton,  Olif- 
ton  Rogers,  Herman  Cook,  George 
Everhart,  Clyde  Pearce,  Augfctry 
Wilkerson,  Carlyle  Hardy,  Charles 
Parton,  Floyd  Rought,  Amaziah 
Corbett,  Spencer  Combs,  Raymond 
Scott,  Claude  Frisk,  Watson  Oquinn,. 
Roy  Fuqua.  James  Autry,  James 
Bean,  Odell  Ritchie,  James  Alexand- 
er, Robert  Ribling,  Chas.  Bishop,. 
Glen  Monday,  Dewey  Griffiin,  Chas^ 
Lisk,  Frank  Brockwell,  Bob  Cars- 
well Chas,  Hutchins,  Argo  Phge,. 
Geo.  Erale  Pitman,  Aster  Adams,. 
Jo.  Kennon,  Chas.  Blackman,  Earle^ 
Crow, 


THOUGHTS  THAT  JOURNEY. 

By  W.  S.  Birge,  M.  D. 


The  name  of  a Chinese  Gordon  is 
not  as  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be. 
His  proper  name  was  Charles  George 
Gordon, but  he  was  given  the  name  of 
“Chinese”  because  he  succeeded  in 
putting  down  the  rebellion  in  China. 
He  was  a Christain  statesman,  soldier 
and  hero.  He  was  an  Englishman, 
and  was  tremendously  interested  in 
boys.  His  love  went  out  toward  the 
destitute  boys,  and  he  did  much 
to  feed,  clothe  and  provide  em- 
ployment for  them.  He  opened 
his  home,  turning  it  into  a 
school,  hospital  and  almshouse  com- 
bined. A friend  noticed  that  Gordon 
had  a map  of  the  world  tacked  up 
over  the  mantlepiece.  Noticeing  also 
the  many  pins  stuck  into  the  map 
and  scattered  over  much  of  the  world 


he  asked  Gordon  what  it  meant.  The 
latter  replied  that  the  pins  marked 
and  followed  the  course  of  his  boys- 
on  their  voyages,  and  that  the  pins 
were  moved  from  point  to  point  as 
the  youngesters  advanced,  and  that 
he  prayed  for  them  as  they  went,  day 
by  day.  One  might  think  that  a man. 
into  whose  life  crowded  so  many  du- 
ties would  scarcely  have  time  for 
moving  pins  about  on  a map  as  not  a> 
few  boys  went  to  and  fro  through  the 
earth.  But  a sign  of  greatness  is  to- 
be  found  in  one’s  attention  to  seem- 
ingly small  duties.  But  after  all  it 
is  not  small  thing  to  think  about  and 
follow  with  our  prayers  the  boys  who> 
cross  our  paths.  On  the  contrary  it 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  biggest  oppor- 
tunities we  can  ever  hope  to  face. 
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SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains.  Concord,  N.  C. 


LY. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1 :40  A 

i 

30  | 

New  York -Birmingham 

| 30 

| 1 :40A 

2:37A 

29  1 

Birmingham-New  York 

I 29 

2 :37A 

5:12A 

i 

44  | 

W a shingt  on- At  lant  a 

1 44 

5 :12A 

6:32A 

i 

31  | 

Atlanta -New  York 

1 31  | 

| 6 :32A 

8:41  A 

i 

137  | 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 137 

J 8 :41A 

9 :25A 

1 

11  1 

Charlo  tte-N  orf  olk-R  ichmond 

1 U 

| 9 :25A 

10 :55A 

i 

36  | 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

36 

j 10 :55A 

3 :20P 

i 

45  | 

Washingt  on- Chariot  te 

| 45 

| 3:20P 

3:45P 

i 

46  1 

Charlotte-Danville 

| 46 

| 3 :45P 

7 :10P 

i 

12  | 

Norf  olk-R  ichmond- Atlanta 

1 I2 

| 7 :10P 

8:18P 

1 

32  ] 

New  York- August  a 

| 32 

| 8:18P 

10 :20P 

i 

35  | 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

| 35 

] 10 :20P 

9 ASP 

138  | 

New  York- Atlanta 

| 138 
| 135 

| 9 :45P 

9 :31P 

i 

135  | 

W ashington- Atlanta 

| 9 :31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 

points. 

Schedules  publiched  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R,  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 
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“Who  is  it  smiles  thru  the  Christinas  mom — 
The  Light  of  the  wide  creation? 

A dear  little  Child  in  a stable  bom. 

WLose  love  is  the  world's  salvation. 

He  was  poor  on  earth,  but  He  gives  ns  all 
That  can  make  our  life  worth  the  living; 
And  happy  the  Christmas  day  we  call 
That  is  spent  for  His  sake  in  giving: 

He  shows  us  the  way  to  live; 

Like  Him.  let  us  love  and  give.’’ 


LOVE. 

Love  has  a language.  It  can  and  must  clot  Ye  itself  with  speech.  We 
read  God  s love  in  the  gift  cf  Ms  Son.  We  read  the  love  of  Christ  in  the 
death  He  died  for  us.  We  tea d man  - love  in  the  manner  of  spirit  he  mani- 
fests  and  in  the  way  he  conducts  himself.  Its  seat  is  in  the  heart,  and  yet 
it  controls  all  the  members  and  the  faculties  of  the  person  who  claims  to 
have  made  room  for  it.  He  is  as  much  under  its  control  as  a falling  body 
is  under  control  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 

******* 

IT  MUST  BE  DONE 

The  editor  of  this  paper  would  feel  condemned  if  perchance  a full  and  sensi- 
ble Christmas  remembrance  were  not  forthcoming  for  every  boy  in  tbi^  insti- 
tution. That  s what  we  are  functioning  for:  to  make  these  youngest  ers  un- 
derstand in  a practical  and  tangible  manner  that  their  welfare  concerns  the 
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public,  that  the  great  big  hearts  in  the  state  have  not  lost  sight  of  their  wants 
and  desires  and  long  for  their  speedy  return  to  normal  society.  This  is  a fine 
way  to  give  them  knowledge  of  the  interest  of  others  in  their  behalf. 

The  responses,  so  far  very  gratyfying,  are  accompanied  over  the  telephone 
and  by  letter  with  words  that  makes  one’s  heart  proud  to  have  co-workers 
in  the  cause  of  making  these  young  fellows  happy  at  a season  when  all  the 
world  is  attuned  to  the  spirit  of  good  cheer  and  peace.  The  institution’s 
dear  old  friend,  Col.  W.  Penn  Wood,  of  Asheboro,  sneaked  in  his  five  dollars, 
sending  his  love  to  the  whole  population.  It  will  be  recalled  that  he  is  the 
legislator  that  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  1907  introduced  the  measure 
that  chartered  the  Jackson  Training  School,  and  his  heart  and  soul  have'  been 
ever  since  interested  in  its  progress  and  accomplishment.  Every  boy  here  has 
a line  on  the  old  Confederate  war  horse,  and  they  know  too  the  good  people 
who  are  interested  in  their  joy  at  the  approaching  Christmas  tide. 

A Concord  lady  just  phoned:  “ Where  shall  I send  my  ten  dollars — we  must 
have  the  joy  of  a part  in  this  Christmas  treat  for  >. the  boys.”  All  contribu- 
tions sent  simply  to  THE  UPLIFT  will  find  their  way  to  the  very  right  spot. 
Try  it. 

* ❖ * * * * * 

SINS  WHILE  CORRECTING  ONE. 

Mr.  David  Shaw,  who  does  some  very  pleasant  writing,  broke  into  Mrs. 
Caldwell’s  One  Minute  Page  in  Charlotte  Observer,  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  breaking  up  a bad  practice  among  certain  folks.  Says  Mr.  Shaw: 
“it  is  the  habit  of  most  writers  and  speakers,  when  discussing  the  civil 
war,  to  say  ‘its  (the  south)  devotion  to  the  right  as  it  saw  the  right.’  ” 
Mr.  Shaw  says  that  such  expressions,  amounting  to  an  apology,  make  him 
“fidgety.”  It  makes  the  authorities  of  the  Confederate  organization,  the 
U.  D.  C.’s  organization,  and  most  of  the  editors  in  the  South  ’ fidgety”  to 
hear  that  great  conflict  in  which  the  South  fought  for  its  rights  as  the 
“civil  war.”  Col.  Harris  and  all  good  authorities  now  speak  of  that  ter- 
rible event  in  American  history  as  “The  War  Between  the  States/’ 

******* 

PRACTICAL  SERVICE. 

The  Uplift  has  a bouquet  to  hand  the  local  Rotarians  and  the  recently 
organized  Woman’s  Club,  of  Concord.  The  former  had  caused  the  presence 
in  the  city  of  that  great  messenger  of  the  philosophy  of  life,  Dr.  Barker, 
and  threw  open  the  doors  to  some  of  the  highest  class  of  wisdom  to  every- 
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body  without  price.  Not  confining  themselves  to  their  own  members  or 
to  choice  ones  in  their  own  midst,  the  Rotarians  raised  their  sights  and 
looked  out  into  the  county,  inviting  the  girls  of  Laural  Sunderland  School 
and  those  of  Mt.  Amoena  Seminary  to  come  to  the  great  feast  of  wisdom. 

To  make  the  coming  of  these  girls  certain  and  easy,  the  Woman’s  Club 
and  the  Rotarians  provided  conveyances  for  the  transportation  of  these 
jolly  young  candidates  for  womanhood  and  service.  This  is  fine  work— it 
beats  social  stunts  that  cater  to  publicity,  bridge,  punch,  prizes,  and  the 
parade  of  ‘‘glad  rags.”  While  the  Rotarians  are  yet  with  us  in  the  flesh, 
let  them  know  that  their  thoughtfulness  and  kindly  service  are  appreciated; 
and  may  we  all  pray  that  these  two  agencies  of  service  may  again  visit  the 
county  and  render  a much  needed  service;  Getting  behind  a lifeless  ad- 
ministration of  the  rural  school  proposition  that  hangs  like  a body  of  death 
over  the  opportunities  of  country  children.  May  the  day  be  speeded  when 
the  rural  children  of  Cabarrus  enjoy  the  same  live,  progressive  educational 
administration  that,  is  shining  out  in  nearly  every  other  county  of  the 
state. 

The  cause  of  the  rural  sections  is  a cause  that  concerns  the  whole 
citizenship  of  the  county. 

t* 

ROBESON  COUNTY  MAKES  FINE  PROVISION. 

At  their  meeting  on  December,  4th,  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
of  Robeson  county,  made  an  appropriation  for  the  erection  and  equipment 
of  a home  at  the  Jackson  Training  School,  to  be  known  as  the  Robesort 
County  Cottage. 

The  Robensonian,  an  influential  paper  of  Lumberton,  in  its  issue  of  the 
7th,  says; 

‘‘As  was  stated  in  The  Robensonian  at  the  time,  Mr.  James  P.  Cook, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  school,  appeared  before  the 
board  of  commissioners  at  the  October  meeting  and  asked  for  the  ap- 
propriation, which  was  made  Monday.”  Editor  Sharpe  of  the  same 
paper  says  editorially:  “By  the  action  of  its  board  of  commissioners 
in  making  an  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  a cottage  at  the  Jackson 
Training  School  at  Concord,  Robeson  county  makes  an  investment  in 
manhood  that  no  doubt  will  pay  large  dividends.  The  Building  to  be 
erected  will  be  known  as  the  Robeson  Cottage.  The  commissioners 
have  made  a wise  investment.” 

The  addition  of  this  building  leaves  just  seven  more  to  be  secured  to 
reach  the  goal  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  institution  in  meeting,  ac- 
cording to  trustworthy  and  reliable  information,  the  condition  and  the  de- 
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mands.  This  will  constitute  a plant  of  twenty  cottage  homes,  each  accom- 
modating thirty  boys,  preserving  in  a measure  family  life  and  making  the 
government  ideal.  This  will  provide  for  a population  of  six  hundred  boys~ 
Of  course,  all  this  estimate  is  predicated  on  present  conditions  of  morals, 
home-training  and  home  living.  Unless  more  family  altars  are  restoredr 
more  efficient  control  be  given  intelligently  to  the  rearing  of- boys,  and  some 
of  the  temptations  now  prevalent  are  not  checked  and  controlled,  the  de- 
mand for  a much  larger  population  may  later  on  be  imperative. 

This  sympathetic  encouragement  of  the  counties  has  made  the  marvelous 
record  of  growth  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  possible;  and  whenever  a 
county  has  made  the  provision  the  work  of  the  local  welfare  officer  has  been 
aided  and  simplified,  and  has  acted  as  a preventive  measure  to  a large  ex- 
tent. It  is  a source  of  great  rejoicing  to  the  officials  of  the  institution  that 
every  county  that  has  thus  aided  in  this  welfare  work  is  delighted  with  the 
investment  and  sees  more  and  more,  as  the  days  pass,  the  wisdom  of  their- 
investment  at  the  Jackson  Training  School. 

Before  the  Robeson  Cottage  can  be  completer!,  there  will  be  two  other 
progressive  counties  making  provisions  to  build — in  fact,  preparations  are 
now  making.  Thus  the  good  work  goes  right  along;  and  when  all  the  equip- 
ment necessary  for  the  best  conduct  of  the  school  can  be  secured,  the 
splendid  record  already  made  will  be  added  to.  The  faithful  board,  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  the  institution,  and  jealous  of  its  reputation  in  the  child 
saving  activity  in  the  state,  is  grateful  for  the  hearty  support  given  them 
by  the  intelligent  and  unselfish  citizenship  of  the  state — this  is  regarded  a 
challenge  to  do  even  better  and  more  in  the  future. 

* * * * # * * 

A BEREAVEMENT. 

There  is  extended  by  admiring  and  sympathetic  friends  from  all  parts  of 
the  state  the  assurances  of  sorrow  over  the  dispensation  that  has  visited 
Mrs.  William  C.  Hammer,  editress  of  the  Ashboro  Courier  and  the  wife  of 
Congressman  Hammer,  in  the  passing  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Lydia  Jane  Page 
Hand  cock. 

Mrs.  Hand  cock  was  the  widow  of  a brave  Confederate  Soldier,  had  been 
since  the  death  of  her  husband  connected  with  the  faculty  of  Elon  College 
and  Greensboro  Female  College,  and  a woman  of  strong  personality  and 
great  service  to  her  fellows.  The  Uplift,  just  beause  it  pictures  a model 
woman  and  a beautiful  life,  all  of  which  may  prove  an  inspiration  and  de- 
velop a greater  esteem  and  appreciation  of  Motherhood  in  general,  repro- 
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duces  this  which  appeared  in  print  relative  to  Mrs.  Handcock: 

She  had  many  virtues  and  graces: 

‘‘She  knew  how  to  forget  the  disagreeable  things. 

She  kept  her  nerves  well  in  hand  and  inflicted  them  on  no  one. 

She  mastered  the  art  of  saying  pleasant  things. 

She  did  not  expect  too  much  from  her  friends. 

She  made  whatever  work  came  to  her  congenial. 

She  retained  her  illusions  and  did  not  believe  the  world  wicked  or  un- 
kind. 

She  relieved  the  miserable  and  sympathized  with  the  sorrowful. 

She  never  forgot  that  kind  words  and  a smile  cost  nothing,  but  are  price- 
less treasures  to  the  discouraged. 

She  did  unto  others  as  she  would  be  done  by.” 

******* 


MAY  GET  HIMSELF  SESSIONED. 


Our  faithful  and  entertaining  contributor,  Mr.  R.  R.  Clark,  writes  this 
week  about  “Church  Members  In  Jail.”  In  his  contribution  this  week 
he  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  position  taken  by  The  Uplift  in  a 
former  issue — but  the  variance  is  slight.  We  are  interested  in  Mr.  Clark’s 
statement  that  all  church  members  “may  lapse  of  course;  there  is  not  one 
perfect — not  one  here  below.” 

Mr.  Clark  is  a very  faithful  church  member,  even  a good  and  regular 
one.  What  he  says  about  this  lasping  business  reminds  of  one  of  Zeb. 
Vance’s  defenses.  He  is  credited  with  saying  something  like  this: 
“Brother  Bob  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  falling  from  grace  and  never 
falls,  while  I do  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  fulling  from  grace,  but  am 
always  falling.”  But  let  us  hope  that  this  discussion  may  be  the  means 
of  surrounding  all  prisoners  in  the  state  with  such  consideration  as  to 
their  comfort  and  health  as  a humane  justice  may  warrant.  The  way  of  a 
transgressor  is  hard;  and  the  matured  individual,  who  knows  right  from 
wrong,  need  not  expect  when  he  violates  a law  of  his  state  that  the  offends 
ed  government  will  keep  him  in  luxury  both  of  surroundings  and  feed. 
But  the  law  loses  none  of  its  majesty  when  its  agents  treat  all  within  their 
keeping  with  a humane  and  orderly  environment. 

******* 

■ rd 


KING’S  DAUGHTERS  CONVENTION. 


A very  pleasant  and  profitable  convention  of  the  state  organization  of 
The  King’s  Daughters  & Sons  was  held  in  Greenville,  N.  C.  That  thriv 
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ing  city  of  hospitable  people  gave  the  convention  fine  entertainment. 
Nothing  better  in  all  of  its  life  has  been  enjoyed.  Mrs.  W.  H.  S.  Burgwyny 
one  of  nature’s  choicest  souls,  was  reelected  to  the  Presidency,  entering 
upon  her  21st  term. 

Knowing  the  superb  work  that  this  organization  does  locally  in  their 
several  home  bases  and  in  the  state  at  large,  it  has  long  seemed  strange  to- 
ns that  a greater  number  of  towns  and  cities  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
wonderfnl  benefit  and  service  of  a local  circle  of  this  admirable  organiza- 
tion. Unselfishly  and  untiringly  they  go  about  their  deeds  of  mercy  and 
aid,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  all  the  while  In  His  Name.  There  are- 
in  the  Virginia  Convention  over  100  circles,  and  in  North  Carolina  less- 
than  a third  of  that  number.  But,  of  course,  Virginia  needs  more  of  them. 

v ^ ^ ^ 

AN  HONOR  TO  THE  STATE. 

Making  note  that  the  Southern  Educational  Association  has  declared  Sa- 
lem College  an  A class  member  the  News  and  Observer  further  says: 

“For  a century  North  Carolina  was  proud  of  Salem  Female  Academy 
which  attracted  students  from  a dozen  States.  It  was  an  excellent  in- 
stitution when  Mrs.  James  K.  Polk  and  Mrs.  Stonewali  Jackson  and 
hundreds  of  noble  women  were  trained  there  at  a time  that  its  curricu- 
lum did  not  embrace  college  work.  The  asset  of  that  institution  has 
been  the  solid  training  of  young  women,  and  that  is  its  chief  asset 
today,  the  curriculum  alone  changing  with  changed  conditions.” 

The  novel  thing,  however,  is  that  the  distinguished  graduates,  were  they 
living  to-day,  could  not  be  licensed  to  teach  in  the  rural  public  schools  of 
North  Carolina  because  of  the  arbitrary  and  mechanical  rules  that  prevail 
in  the  certification  of  teachers.  And  yet  everybody  knows  that  the  sub- 
stantial training  of  that  day  would  put  to  shams  that  qualification  revealed 
by  some  flipper-flappers  who  draw  handsome  salaries  to-day  because  of  a 
mechanical  rating. 

******* 

A* 

NAMING  CHRISTMAS. 

A correspondent,  in  a communication  to  a state  paper  deploring  the  writ- 
ing of  the  great  event  of  Christmas  as  “Xmas,”  pronounces  the  penalty  of 
banishment  from  civilization  as  proper  treatment.  Just  how  any’  one 
should  come  to  designate  this  outstanding  event  in  the  Christian  era  as 
“Xmas”  is  a puzzle.  It  means  nothing,  or  at  best  the  “X”  which  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  “Christ”  is  altogether  and  entirely  inaccurate  and  repug- 
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nant. 

The  only  excuse  anyone  could  offer  for  the  use  of  the  term  of  uXmas” — 
and  that  means  nothing  in  all  the  world — would  be  a plea  for  brevity.  But 
^Christmas”  stands  for  something,  and  is  the  designation  of  the  greatest 

-event  in  the  world’s  history;  and  as  such  should  be  employed  properly. 

* * * * * * * 

MORE  JUDGES. 

From  an  exhibit  recently  made  by  the  Charlotte  News  there  seems  no 
real  reason  why  the  number  of  Superior  Court  judges  should  be  increased. 
Some  redistricting  might  be  advantageous.  The  News  rather  blames  the 
lawyers  for  an  apparent  congestion  of  the  court  business,  because  of  delay 
in  trials  and  other  means  of  representing  their  clients.  Then  one  paper 
has  figured  out  that  a solicitor,  predicated  on  a three  days’  service  in  a 
certain  county , and  if  the  schedule  could  be  maintained  during  the  entire 
year,  could  reap  a salary  of  over  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

It  does  seem,  however,  that  wisdom  suggests  the  increase  of4the  number 
composing  the  State  Supreme  Court.  Here  is  where  the  burden  is  heavy. 

He  s£  H*  * ❖ ❖ * 

BOY’S  CHRISTMAS  FUND, 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Cone,  Greensboro  $25.00 

A.  W.  Klemme,  High  Point  5.00 

Col.  A.  H.  Boyden,  Salisbury  ' 10.00 

John  R.  Query,  Concord  10.00 

Cash  10.00 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Freeland,  North  Wilkesboro  5.00 

W.  R.  Howard,  Dunn  15.00 

H.  C.  Leitner,  Rosemary  5.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Mills,  Statesville  * 5.00 

Col.  W.  P.  Wood,  Asheboro  $5.00 

A Friend  (3-19-23)  Concord  10.00 

A.  F.  Hartsell,  Concord  10.00 

Joseph  F.  Goodman,  Concord  5.00 

C.  F.  Ritchie,  Concord  10.00 

E.  B.  Grady,  Concord  10.00 

Mrs.  & Mrs.  J.  P.  Allen,  Concord  10.00 

•Check  No.  1366  Concord  40.00 

Hoover’s  Incorporated,  Concord  5.00 

R.  S.  Huntington,  Greenville,  S.C.  5.00 


We  are  hoping  that  the  fund  may  reach  an  amount  commensuate  with  the 
demands  of  a population  of  three  hundred. 
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“IS  THERE  A SANTA  CLAUS?” 


(New  York  Sun  1897) 

The  following  letter  was  written  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun  by 
a distressed  little  girl,  seeking  the  truth : 

“Dear  editor:  I am  eight  years  old.  Some  of  my  little  friends  say 

there  is  no  Santa  Claus.  Papa  says  ‘If  you  see  it  in  the  Sun,  it's  so ? 

Please  tell  me  the  truth:  Is  there  a Santa  Claus? — Virginia  O'Hanlon, 

115  W.  95 th  St.” 

Answering  the  little  girl,  the  editor  replied  in  these  words: 

Virginia,  your  friends  are  wrong.  They  have  been  affected  by  the  skep- 
ticism of  a skeptical  age.  They  do  not  believe  except  they  see.  They  think 
that  nothing  can  be  which  is  not  comprehensible  by  their  little  minds.  All 
minds,  Virginia  whether  they  be  men’s  or  children’s,  are  little.  In  this  great 
universe  of  ours,  man  is  a mere  insect,  and  ant,  in  his  intellect,  as  compared 
with  the  boundless  world  about  him,  as  measured  by  the  intelligence  capable 
of  grasping  the  whole  truth  and  knowledge. 

Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a Santa  Claus.  He  exists  as  certainly  as  love  and 
generosity  and  devotion  exist,  and  you  know  that  they  abound  and  give  to 
your  life  its  highest  beauty  and  joy.  Alas!  How  dreary  would  be  the  world 
if  there  were  no  Santa  Claus.  It  would  be  as  dreary  as  if  there  were  no  Vir- 
ginias. There  would  be  no  child  like  faith  then,  no  poetry,  no  romance  to  make 
tolerable  this  existence.  We  should  have  no  enjoyment  except  in  sense  and 
sight.  The  external  light  with  which  childhood  fills  the  world  would  be  ex- 
tinguished. 

Not  believe  in  Santa  Claus!  You  might  as  well  not  believe  in  faries! 
You  might  get  your  papa  to  hire  men  to  watch  all  the  chimneys  at  Christmas 
Eve  to  catch  Santa  Claus,  but  even  if  they  did  not  see  Santa  Claus  coming 
down  what  would  that  prove?  Nobody  sees  Santa  Claus.  The  most  real 
things  in  the  world  are  those  that  neither  men  nor  children  can  see.  Did 
you  ever  see  fairies  dancing  on  the  lawn?  Of  course  not,  but  that’s  no  proof 
that  they  are  not  there.  Nobody  can  conceive  or  imagine  all  the  wonders 
there  are  unseen  and  unseeable  in  the  world. 

You  may  tear  apart  the  baby’s  rattle  and  see  what  makes  the  noise  inside, 
but  there  is  a veil  covering  the  unseen  world,  which  not  the  strongest  men, 
nor  even  the  united  strength  of  all  the  strongest  men  that  ever  lived,  could 
could  tear  apart... Only  faith,  fancy,  poetry,  love,  romance,  can  push  aside 
that  curtain  and  view  and  picture  the  supernal  beauty  and  glory  beyond.  Is 
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it  all  real?  Ah!  Virginia,  in  all  this  world  there  is  nothing  else  real  and 
abiding. 

No  Sania  Claus!  Thank  God!  he  lives  and  he  lives  forever.  A thousand 
years  from  now,  Virginia;  nay,  ten  times  ten  thousand  years  from  now,  he 
will  continue  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  childhood. 


I breathed  a song  into  the  air; 

That  little  song  of  beauty  rare 
Is  flying  still,  for  aught  I know, 
Around  the  world  by  Radio. 

— Arthur  Guiterman. 
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WISE  MEN  OF  TODAY 

(Selected) 


The  picture  of  the  wise  men  bring- 
ing their  gifts  and  laying  them  at 
the  feet  of  the  Christ  child  furnishes 
us  with  a suggestion  as  to  the  right 
use  of  the  best  things  of  earth.  The 
gifts  which  Casper,  Balthasar  and 
Melchor  brought  represent  the  best 
gifts  which  royalty  could  offer.  The 
gold  was  the  most  precious  of  metals, 
the  frankincense  the  most  valuable 
of  perfumes  and  the  myrrh  the  most 
valuable  of  medical  herbs.  But  these 
were  wise  men  of  the  long  ago.  Where 
are  the  wise  men  of  today  ? This  nat- 
urally raises  a question  in  the  minds 
of  people.  What  constitutes  a man 
wise  ? Wisdom  manifests  itself  in 
making  the  best  possible  use  of  those 
things  which  are  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal. Wisdom  likewise  manifest  it- 
self in  placing  the  emphasis  on  the 
best  things  of  life.  A man  is  con- 
sidered wise  when  he  so  relates  him- 
self to  the  things  about  him  that  de- 
sirable results  are  sure  to  follow. 
We  often  say  a man  is  wise  when 
we  mean  he  is  intelligent.  Intelli- 
gence is  the  act  or  state  of  knowing; 
the  exercise  of  the  understanding. 
Wisdom  is  the  quality  of  being  wise; 
knowledge  and  the  capacity  to  make 
due  use  of  it;  knowledge  of  the  best 
ends  and  the  best  means ; discern- 
ment and  judgment,  discretion,  saga- 
city, skill,  dexterity.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  we  have  a 
greater  number  of  wise  men  today 
than  in  any  other  age  of  the  world’s 
history. 

What  are  some  of  the  evidences  of 
wise  men  of  today  ? Spch  evidences 
are  .'’ad  j^bpat  us.  Think*  of  ’ the  re, cent' 


development  of  science  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  suffering,  the  extensive 
works  of  charity,  the  great  system  of 
free  schools,  the  advance  along  all 
lines  for  the  lessening  of  accidents  a- 
mong  the  laboring  classes,  the  free 
public  libraries,  the  open-air  hospit- 
als, the  free  scholarship  in  the  uni- 
versities of  the  world,  the  medals 
offered  for  deeds  of  heroism,  the 
great  houses  of  refuge  and  reform 
for  the  unfortunate  classes,  the  so- 
cial settlement  houses,  the  dissemi- 
nation of  knowledge,  the  reform 
movements  along  all  lines,  the  con- 
stant war  being  waged  on  legalized 
forms  of  vice,  philanthropic  efforts 
for  the  betterment  of  humanity  in 
general,  all  of  which  are  reinforcing 
the  work  of  the  church  in  saving  hu- 
manity to  the  best  life.  And  what 
shall  I say  of  the  Christain  states- 
men, who  make  our  laws  and  strive 
to  see  that  justice  rules  our  land  ? 
Or,  of  the  consecrated  teachers  who 
give  themselves  in  unstinted  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  education;  or  of  the 
patriotic  defenders  of  our  National 
life  and  honor?  These  have  all  lived 
in  the  faith  that  he  who  faithfully 
and  fearlessly  performs  his  mission 
in  the  world,  does  not  live  in  vain,, 
but  merits  and  shall  receive  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  which  such 
preaching  is  worthy  to  receive  for 
delivering  the  world  from  conditions 
of  inferiority  and  paving  the  way  for 
the  achievement  of  the  best  things 
on  earth.  These  are  our  wise  men 
of  to-day,  and  they  are  worthy  of 
the  highest  admiration  and  most  loy- 
al Support  that  every  well-wisher  of 
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humanity  can  give.  Let  us  show  our 
appreciation  of  their  work.  It  will 
help  them  in  making  their  added 
consecration  in  bringing  their  best 


gifts  and  placing  them  upon  the  altar 
of  the  world’s  needs  in  due  recogni- 
tion of  the  highest  claim  upon  their 
lives  and  splendid  achievements. 


Kindness  is  infections.  No  kind  action  ever  stopped  with  itself.  One 
kind  action  leads  to  another;  onr  example  is  followed. — F.  W.  Faber. 


GOING  HOME  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

(Washinton  Irving) 

This  story,  abridged  from  the  “ Sketch  Book/’  will  carry  our  readers  back 
to  the  days  when  the  stage-coach  was  the  chief  vieans  of  travel , and,  vAth 
the  accompanying  picture  will  give  to  many  of  our  young  readers  their  very 
first  knowledge  of  the  looks  of  the  stage-coach  and  how  there  “ always  seemed 
room  in  it  for  one  more” 


In  the  course  of  a December  tom- 
in  Yorkshire.  I rode  for  a long  dis- 
tance in  one  of  the  pubic  coaches, 
on  the  day  preceeding  Christmas. 
The  coach  was  crowded,  both  inside 
and  out,  with  passengers,  who,  by 
their  talk,  seemed  bound  to  the  man- 
sions of  relations  or  friends,  to  eat 
the  Christmas  dinner.  It  was  load- 


ed also  with  hampers  of  game  and 
baskets  and  boxes  of  delicacies;  and 
hares  hung  dangling  their  long  ears 
about  the  coachman's  box.  presents 
from  distant  friends  for  the  coming 
feast. 

I had  three  fine  rosy-cheeked 
schoolboys  for  my  fellow  passengers 
inside,  full  of  the  buxom  health  and 
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manly  spirit  which  I have  observed 
in  the  children  of  this  country.  They 
were  returning  home  for  the  holi- 
days, in  high  glee,  and  promising 
themselves  a world  of  enjoyment. 
It  was  delightful  to  hear  the  gigan- 
tic plans  of  pleasure  of  the  little 
rogues,  and  the  impracticable  feats 
they  were  to  perform  during  their 
six  weeks’  emancipation  from  the  ab- 
horred thraldom  of  books,  birch,  and 
pedagogue.  They  were  full  of  anti- 
cipation of  the  meeting  with  the  fam- 
ily and  household,  down  to  the  very 
cat  and  dog;  and  of  the  joy  they 
were  to  give  their  little  sisters  by 
the  presents  with  which  their  pock- 
ets were  crammed.  But  the  meeting 
to  which  they  seemed  to  look  forward 
with  the  greatest  impatience,  was 
with  Bantam,  which  I found  to  be 
a pony,  and,  according  to  their  talk, 
possessed  of  more  virtues  than  any 
steed  since  the  days  of  Bucephalus. 
How  he  could  trot ! how  he  could 
run!  and  then  such  leaps  he  would 
take — there  was  not  a hedge  in  the 
whole  country  that  he  could  no$ 
clear. 

They  were  under  the  particular 
guardianship  of  the  coadhman,  to 
whom,  whenever  an  opportunity  pres- 
ented, the  boys  addressed  a host  of 
questions,  and  pronounced  him  one 
of  the  best  fellows  in  the  world. 
Indeed,  I could  not  but  notice  the 
more  than  ordinary  air  of  bustle  and 
importance  of  the  coachman,  who 
wore  his  hat  a little  on  one  side,  and 
had  a large  bunch  of  Christmas 
greens  stuck  in  the  button-hole  of 
his  coat.  He  is  always  a personage 
full  of  mighty  care  and  business, 
but  he  is  particuliarly  so  during  this 
season,  having  so  many  commissions 


to  execute  in  consequence  of  the 
great  interchange  of  presents. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  owing  to  the 
pleasing  serenity  that  reigned  in  my 
own  mind  that  I fancied  that  I saw 
cheerfulness  in  every  countenance 
throughout  the  journey.  A stage- 
coach, however,  carries  animation  al- 
ways with  it,  and  puts  the  world  in 
motion  as  it  whirls  along.  The  horn 
sounded  at  the  entrance  to  a Tillage, 
produces  a general  bustle.  Some 
hasten  forth  to  meet  friends;  some, 
with  bundles  and  bandboxes,  to  se- 
cure places,  and  in  the  hurry  of  the 
moment  can  hardly  take  leave  of  the 
group  that  accompanies  them.  In  the 
meantime,  the  coachman  has  a world 
of  small  commissions  to  execute. 
Sometimes  he  delivers  a hare  or 
pheasant;  sometimes  jerks  a small 
parcel  or  newspaper  to  the  door  of 
a public  house;  and  sometimes,  with 
knowing  leer  and  words  of  sly  im- 
port, hands  to  some  half-blushing, 
half-laughing  housemaid  an  odd-shap- 
ed billet-duox  from  some  rustic  ad- 
mirer. 

As  the  coach  rattles  through  the 
village,  every  one  runs  to  the  window, 
and  you  have  glances  on  every  side 
of  fresh  country  faces  and  blooming 
giggling  girls.  At  the  corners  are 
assembled  juntqs  of  village  idlers 
and  wise  men,  who  take  their  stations 
there  for  the  important  purpose  of 
seeing  the  company  pass ; but  the 
sagest  knot  is  generally  at  the  black- 
smith’s to  who  mthe  passing  of  the 
coach  is  an  event  fruitful  of  much 
speculation.  The  smith,  with  the 
horse ’s  heel  in  his  lap,  pauses  as 
the  vehicle  whirls  by;  the  Cyclops 
round  the  anvil  suspend  their  ring- 
ing hammers,  and  suffer  the  iron  to 
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grow  cool;  and  the  sooty  spector  in 
brown  paper  cap,  laboring  at  the  bel- 
lows, leans  on  the  handle  for  a mo- 
ment, and  permits  the  asthmatic  en- 
gine to  heave  a long-drawn  sigh, 
while  he  glares  through  the  murky 
smoke  and  the  sulphurous  gleams  of 
the  smithy. 

Perhaps  the  impending  holiday 
might  have  given  a more  than  usual 
animation  to  the  country,  for  it  seem- 
ed to  me  that  everybody  was  in  good 
looks  and  good  spirits.  Game,  poul- 
try, and  other  luxuries  of  the  table 
were  in  brisk  circulation  in  the  vil- 
lages; the  grocers’,  Ijlie  butchers’, 
the  fruiterers’  shops  thronged  with 
customers.  The  housewives  were 
stirring  briskly  about,  putting  their 
dwellings  in  order;  and  the  glossy 
branches  of  holly,  with  their  bright 
red  berries,  began  to  apper  at  the 
windows. 

I was  roused  from  my  fit  of  lux- 
urious meditation  by  a shout  from 
my  little  traveling  companions.  They 
had  been  looking  out  of  the  coach 
windows  for  the  last  few  miles,  re- 
cognizing every  tree  and  cottage  as 
they  approached  home,  and  now  there 
was  a general  burst  of  joy — “There’s 
John!  and  there’s  old  Carlo!  and 
there ’s  Bantam ! ’ ’ cried  the  happy 
little  rogues,  clapping  their  hands. 

At  the  end  of  the  lane  there  was 
an  old,  sober-looking  servant  in  liv- 
ery waiting  for  them.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  a superannuated  point- 
er and  the  famous  Bantam,  a little 
old  rat  of  a pony,  with  a shaggy 
mane  and  long  rusty  tail,  who  stood 


dozing  quietly  by  the  roadside,  little 
dreaming  of  the  bustling  times  that 
awaited  him. 

I was  pleased  to  see  the  fondness 
with  which  the  little  fellows  leaped 
about  the  steady  old  footman  and 
hugged  the  pointer,  v?ho  wriggled 
his  whole  body  for  joy.  But  Ban- 
tam was  the  great  object  of  interest. 
All  wanted  to  mount  at  once,  and  it 
was  with  some  difficulty  that  John 
arranged  that  they  should  ride  by 
turns,  and  the  eldest  should  rid© 
first. 

Oft  they  set  at  last,  one  on  the 
pony  with  the  dqg  bounding  and 
barking  before  him,  and  the  other 
two  holding  John’s  hands,  both  talk- 
ing at  once,  and  overpowering  him 
with  questions  about  home,  and  with 
school  anecdotes.  I looked  after  them 
with  a feeling  in  which  I do  not  know 
whether  pleasure  or  melancholy  pre- 
dominated, for  I was  reminded  of 
those  days  when,  like  them,  I had 
neither  known  care  nor  sorrow,  and 
a holiday  was  the  summit  of  earthly 
felicity. 

We  stopped  a few  moments  after- 
wards to  water  the  horses,  and  on  re- 
suming our  route,  a turn  of  the  road 
brought  us  in  sight  of  a neat  country 
seat.  I could  just  distinguish  the 
forms  of  a lady  and  two  young  girls 
on  the  portico,  and  I saw  my  little 
comrades  and  Bantam,  Carlo,  and  old 
John,  trooping  along  the  carriage 
road.  I leaned  out  of  the  window, 
in  hopes  of  witnessing  the  happy 
meeting,  but  a grove  of  trees  shut  it 
from  my  sight. 


“I  wish  I was  a little  fish,’’  said  Jack.  “Father  says  the  ocean  is 
full  of  currents,  and  I like  currants  better  than  anything,  except  banan- 
as, apples,  oranges  and  sweet  potatoes.’’ — The  Philadelphia  Record. 
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CHURCH  MEMBERS  IN  JAIL. 

By  R.  R.  CLARK. 


I have  been  much  interested  and 
somewhat  surprised  in  the  distur- 
bance growing  out  of  a statement 
made  at  recent  meeting  of  the  prison 
reform  association  in  Greensboro,  to 
the  effect  that  50  per  cent  of  a cer- 
tain number  of  prisoners  interviewed 
said  they  were  church  members. 
The  report  was  made  by  an  inves- 
tigator who,  at  the  request  of  the 
association,  which  is  engaged  in  the 
laudible  work  of  trying  to  make  jails 
a more  pleasant  place  in  which  to 
live,  had  visited  a number  of  North 
Carolina  jails,  taking  note  of  their 
condition  and  questioned  prisoners. 
My  understanding  is  that  he  inter- 
viewed only  prisoners  charged  with 
the  more  serious  offences  and  that 
out  of  164  questioned  exactly  one- 
half  claimed  church  membership  (I 
am  quoting  from  my  recollection  of 
the  report.)  The  publication  of  the 
report  has  unduly  disturbed,  it  seems 
to  me,  a number  of  ministers  and 
other  good  people,  who  seem  to  have 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
assertion  that  a considerable  portion 
of  our  jail  population  were  (or  claim- 
ed to  be)  church  members,  was  a 
reflection  on  the  church  and  designed 
to  discredit  the  church’s  work. 

It  might  be  said  that  questioning 
the  prisoners  as  to  their  religous  in- 
clinations or  church  affiliation  was 
not  germane  to  the  work  of  prison 
reform;  that  jails  should  be  made 
comfortable  and  habitable  regardless 
of  whether  those  who  occupy  them 
are  members  of  the  church  or  not.  If 
all  jail  birds  are  outside  the  church 
that  of  itself  is  no  reason  why  they 


should  be  punished  by  confinement  in 
unhealthy  and  uncomfortable  jail 
quarters ; rather,  humane  treatment 
at  the  instance  of  Christian  people 
would  more  likely  incline  them  to 
Christianity.  Neither  would  it  be 
a stronger  argument  for  better  pri- 
sons to  say  that  a part  of  the  pri- 
soners are  church  members.  The 
church  member  who  gets  in  jail  de- 
serves no  better  treatment  that  the 
ungodly ; in  fact  if  there  is  to  be 
any  distinction,  the  latter,  who  made 
no  profession,  are  the  more  deserving. 
Therefore  I can ’t  see  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  bring  church  membership 
into  the  discussion. 

But  my  surprise  is  that  a number 
of  the  clergy  and  lay  members  have 
exhibited  such  marked  sensitiveness 
about  the  statement.  They  must 
know,  surely  even  the  most  casual 
observer  knows  the  obvious  fact  that 
church  membership  of  itself  signifies 
nothing.  The  fact  that  one’s  name 
may  be  on  the  roll  of  some  church 
is  no  evidence  at  all  that  one  is  a 
Christian  or  has  ever  been  converted. 
It  is  the  life  one  lives,  the  daily  walk 
and  conversation,  the  attitude  toward 
his  fellows,  that  shows  whether  he 
has  been  born  again.  All  may  lapse 
of  course ; there  is  not  one  per- 
fect— not  one  here  below;  but  it  is 
the  daily  life  that  proclaims  religion, 
not  simply  membership  in  a church. 
Let  me  say  here  that  all  persons  who 
are  in  earnest  about  living  a better 
life  should  join  the  church;  I believe 
in  the  churches.  But  it  is  nonsense 
to  pretend  that  all  church  members 
are  Christians.  All  intelligent  peo- 
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pie  know  better.  It  is  apparent  to 
a.11  who  can  see  that  in  many  cases 
persons  who  join  the  church  are  not 
changed.  They  go  on  living  as  they 
have  always  lived.  Knowing  these 
facts,  why  the  sensitiveness  about  the 
assertion  that  a bunch  of  jail  birds 
•claim  church  membership?  Some  of 
these  may  have  been  genuine  Chris- 
tians, falsely  accused;  or  they  may 
have  sinned  in  a moment  of  weakness. 
So  far  from  becoming  excited  about 
the  report  that  a number  of  church 
members  are  in  jail,  I should  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  none  of  this  class 
were  behind  the  bars ; for  almost 
any  of  us  number  among  our  ac- 
quaintances some  who  should  be  in 
jail.  And  some  of  these  occupy  the 
«hief  seats  in  the  synagogues  and 
for  a pretense  make  long  prayers, 
the  while  they  devour  widows’  hous- 
■es.  Church  membership  is  not  only 
not  a guarantee  that  one  is  honest 
and  straight  and  of  good  report,  but 
“Rev.”  in  front  of  the  name  is  not 
an  absolute  guarantee  that  one  has 
the  root  of  the  matter  in  him.  But 
the  fact  that  there  are  unconverted 
church  members  and  a small  per  cent 
of  crooks  among  the  clergy  is  not  a 
reflection  on  religion  or  church  mem- 
bership; and  sensible  people  do  not 
so  construe  it. 

In  this  connection  I am  reminded 
of  the  annual  sermon  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege commencement  last  June  by  Dr. 
[Norwood,  a noted  London  preacher, 
whom  it  Was  my  pleasure  to  hear. 
In  the  course  of  his  sermon,  address, 
rather,  Dr.  Norwood  referred  to  an 
American  town  (I  can’t  recall  the 
name  of  the  place  or  its  location) 
which  had  recently  become  famous, 
or  infamous,  as  you  look  at  it,  by 


making  the  claim  that  since  its  foun- 
dation, and  it  was  along  in  years, 
there  had  never  been  a church  or  a 
jail  in  its  environs.  Dr.  Norwood 
of  course  didn’t  think  the  claim  was 
cause  for  boast.  In  fact  he  thought 
jails  a sort  of  necessary  evil.  Some 
of  the  most  noted  of  the  early  Christ- 
ians, he  remarked,  had  spent  much 
time  in  jail.  “St.  Paul,”  he  observ- 
ed, “was  a regular  jail  bird.  I don’t 
know,”  he  continued,  “whether  John 
Wesley  was  ever  in  jail,  but  per- 
haps he  ought  to  have  been.”  Please 
take  notice,  good  Methodist  folks, 
before  you  start  to  organize  a lynch- 
ing partjr,  that  the  foregoing  is  not 
my  statement.  It  was  made  by  a 
noted  London  preacher  at  a promi- 
nent Methodist  college,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  Methodists  who  heard  him 
showed  no  resentment,  because  they 
knew  he  meant  no  reflection  on  the 
great  Wesley. 

And  so  I make  bold  to  repeat  that 
instead  of  feeling  that  they  have 
been  slandered  by  the  statement  that 
some  church  members  have  been  found 
behind  the  bars,  good  church  mem- 
bers who  retain  common  sense  with 
religious  professions  will  admit,  if 
they  are  candid,  that  not  a few  out- 
side would  be  in  jail  if  they  had 
their  deserts. 

With  reference  to  making  jails 
more  agreeable  places  of  residence,  I 
am  reminded  of  the  Iredell  jailer  of 
the  long  ago,  who,  when  his  guests 
complained  of  the  menu  (stewed 
pumpkin  in  which  corn  meal  had  been 
stirred)  answered  that  “a  jail  is  no 
place  for  pleasure.”  Certainly  the 
oldj-time  jail  was  not  that.  The 
only  danger  is  that  the  reformers  will 
go  to  the  other  extreme  and  make 
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the  prisons  so  inviting  that  a good 
many  folks  will  prefer  them  as  a 
place  of  abode.  But  all  of  us  should 
desire  that  the  jails  be  made  com- 


fortable and  sanitary.  None  of  ms 
can  be  sure  that  we  may  not  have 
ta  temporary  residence  there  some 
(time. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  OTHER  LANDS 


By  Alice  Woodworth  Cooley. 


It  is  more  than  nineteen  hundred 
years  since  there  lay  in  the  manger, 
at  Bethlehem,  the  Child  whose  birth- 
day is  the  day  of  days  to  the  child- 
ren of  Christendom.  Every  year  the 
message  flies  around  the  world, 


which  must  be  perfectly  dry,  cut  into 
even  smooth  sticks,  and  placed  under 
the  bench  that  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  living  room.  After 
this  has  been  done,  the  men  go  up 
on  the  mountain  side  and  cut  down 


11  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.” 

Christmas  is  a joyous  season  to 
children  everywhere.  Not  only  in 
our  own  land,  but  in  lands  beyond 
the  sea,  little  voices  swell  the  chorus 
until  the  great  round  earth  seems  to 
be  filled  with  joy  and  gladness. 

The  day  before  Christmas  in  Nor- 
way is  a busy  one.  Out  of  doors 
the  men  are  preparing  the  Yule  wood 


a load  of  fir  trees.  The  branches* 
except  a tuft  of  them  at  the  top* 
are  stripped  oft.  These  trees  are  then 
set  up  all  around  the  low  house.  A 
pretty  sight  they  make,  especially  if 
the  snow  falls  upon  them  in  fher 
night. 

In  the  house  the  women  are  fly- 
ing about — scouring,  and  decorating 
floor,  furniture,  and  walls.  They  sus- 
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pend  from  the  ceiling  a crown  of 
straw,  from  which  dangles  shreds  of 
bright-colored  cloth  of  green,  red, 
and  blue.  The  gable  end  of  the  room 
is  hung  with  cloth  on  wThich  Scrip- 
tural scenes  are  pictured.  The  floor 
is  covered  with  wisps  of  rye  straw, 
in  memory  of  the  stable  in  which 
Christ  was  born.  Polished  copper 
and  pewter  vessels  are  neatly  arran- 
ged on  the  shelves,  and  the  best 
elothes  hung  in  regular  order  on  a 
long  pole  where  the  Yule  fire  may 
shine  upon  them.  Great  oblong  loav- 
es of  Yule  bread  are  browning  in  the 
oven  with  the  round  cakes  of  rye 
bread. 

And  the  children ! What  are  they 
doing?  Oh,  I they  are  everywhere, 
their  eyes  glistening  with  excitement, 
hands  and  feet  not  still  a moment. 
They  must  bring  in  the  straw,  help 
polish  the  cups,  gather  up  the 
branches  cut  off  from  the  trees — help 
here  and  help  there. 

Then  they  have  some  special  work 
of  their  own  to  do.  Every  gable 
and  post  must  bear  its  Christmas 
sheaf  to-morrow  for  the  birds  that 
are  already  chattering  about  the  feast 
to  come.  They  will  be  here  in  large 
flocks  in  the  morning,  and  will  wak- 
en these  little  boys  and  girls  with 
their  Christmas  carol. 

The  children  have  gleaned  the 
grain  from  the  harvest  fields  long  be- 
fore. How  they  enjoy  climbing  a- 
bout  to  fasten  the  sheaves  to  gable 
and  post!  How  they  laugh  to  see 
the  eager  birds  nod  from  their  perch- 
es. 

Now  it  is  growing  dark,  and  the 
children  must  go  with  the  women  to 
the  cow  house.  They  give  the  cat- 
tle their  best  forage,  and  say  to 


each  one,  as  they  put  a new  collar 
on  her  neck,  “This  is  Christmas  Eve, 
little  one.  ” 

Then  they  proceed  to  the  stable 
where  they  give  the  horses  their 
choiciest  hay.  The  fowls  are  re- 
membered with  bits  of  food,  and 
the  watch  dog  is  set  free  on  this  one 
night  of  the  year.  For  these  good 
folks  say,  “All  creatures  should  have 
cause  to  rejoice  on  Christmas  Eve.  ” 

Soon  the  fires  are  lighted,  the 
Bible  is  read,  and  the  merriment  be- 
gins. The  children  keep  running  to 
the  door  as  if  they  expected  some  one, 
and  clap  their  hands  with  delight 
when  they  hear  a bell  ring  just  out- 
side. They  spring  to  throw  open  the 
door  and  welcome  an  old  man  and 
an  old  woman,  a queer-looking  couple. 

These  old  people  are  grotesquely 
dressed,  but  they  are  most  beautiful 
to  the  children,  whose  great  round 
eyes  sparkle  with  delight.  The  wo- 
man carries  a large  basket  of  sealed 
packages.  She  hands  out  each  pack- 
age to  the  one  whose  name  it  bears, 
and  when  her  basket  is  empty,  dis- 
appears to  return  with  a new  supply, 
the  name  of  the  giver  is  not  attach- 
ed to  the  presents,  and  there  is  great 
fun  guessing  and  questioning  one 
another.  The  gifts  themselves  are 
usualH  very  simple. 

Music,  dancing,  and  games  follow, 
and  supper  at  ten  o’clock.  Before 
supper  grace  is  said  and  the  meal 
closes  with  a psalm.  All  the  family 
must  sleep  under  the  same  roof,  and 
the  children  on  rye  straw.  The  can- 
dles and  fire  must  burn  until  morn- 
ing, and  the  remains  be  kept  until 
the  next  Christmas. 

In  Germany  Christmas  is  a home 
festival,  a day  sacred  to  the  child- 
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ren.  Oh,  the  Christmas  in  the  heart, 
the  Christmas  of  the  home,  the  sweet 
simple  Christmas  we  find  in  Germany, 
the  land  of  the  Christmas  tree.  ! 

The  day  before  Christmas  the 
streets  seem  a forest  of  moving  fir 
trees.  One  is  carried  to  every  house, 
and  many  to  the  graves  in  the  church- 
yard. No  family  is  without  a Christ- 
mas tree,  for  here  the  rich  provide 
for  the  poor.  Baskets  of  sweetmeats 
and  a tree  will  be  sent  to  every 
humble  home. 

Each  family  circle  will  be  shut  in 
from  the  world  on  Christmas  Eve — 
but  the  love  is  not  shut  in.  That 
has  been  spreading  itself  abroad  for 
many  a day,  and  all  the  sweeter  is 
each  Christmas  because  other  and 
poorer  homes  have  been  remembered. 
So  sacred  is  the  family  circle  to- 
night that  we  hesitate  even  to  look 
in  upon  it,  but  we  cannot  resist  the 
radiant  happy  faces  of  the  children 
that  need  the  light  of  no  Yule  log  to 
brighten  them. 

For  a few  days  there  has  been 
many  quaking  hearts,  but  to-night, 


Kristine,  a beautiful  maiden  in  white, 
has  just  come  to  grant  forgiveness  to 
all  the  boys  and  girls. 

She  is  about  to  open  the  door  in- 
to the  room  where  stands  the  won- 
derful tree ! Could  eyes  of  children 
open  wider  ? There  it  stands,  a blaze 
of  glory!  Lighted  with  a hundred 
candles  of  all  colors,  glittering  with 
gold  and  silver  balls  and  spangles, 
and  laden  with  bright-colored  toys 
and  knick-knacks  without  number. 

Under  the  tree  is  a minature  land- 
scape made  of  moss  and  tiny  trees, 
with  mountains,  valleys,  meadows, 
and  brooks,  sheep  and  cattle  brows- 
ing in  the  fields,  a stable,  the  manger, 
Joseph  and  Mary  sitting  by  it,  shep- 
herds in  the  distance,  and  a star. 

No  wonder  the  little  ones  are 
breathless  for  a moment ! Then  how 
they  clap  their  hands,  laugh  and  hop 
about ! Most  beautiful  sight  of  all, 
they  throw  their  arms  about  mother, 
about  father,  about  grandmother  and 
grandfather,  and  about  each  other, 
and  kisses  fall  like  rain. 


“Four  things  a man  must  learn  to  do 
If  he  would  make  a record  true: 

To  think  without  confusion  clearly; 

To  love  his  fellow-men  sincerely; 

To  act  from  honest  motives  purely; 

To  trust  in  God  and  heaven  securely.” 

— Henry  Van  Dyke- 
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THE  LITTLE  HOUSE  UNDER  THE  HILL 

By  J.  L.  Glover 


In  the  big  house  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  all  was  dark.  Although  it  was 
Christmas  Eve,  no  lights  gleamed 
from  its  windows,  no  holly  wreath 
hung  between  the  curtains  to  tell 
that  the  dwellers  within  had  Christ- 
mas joy  and  peace  in  their  hearts. 


from  the  window  of  the  Little  House 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  telling  of  life 
and  youth  and  brightness  with  its 
shabby  walls. 

At  length  the  man  spoke,  breaking 
the  long  silence.  ‘ ‘ Christmas !’ 1 he 
said.  “What  is  Christmas  to  a man, 


A sad-hearted  woman  sat  before  the 
fire  and  gazed  into  its  ruddy  depths, 
as  if  reading  there  some  dreary  his- 
tory of  the’ past;  and  a grave  and 
world-weary  man  stood  at  the  un- 
lighted window,  looking  out  into  the 
dim,  snowjr  world  below — a world 
which  held  no  attraction  for  either  of 
them. 

In  the  darkness  only  one  light  was 
visible.  It  shone  bright  and  clear 


or  a woman,  with  no  joy  in  the  pres- 
ent and  no  hope  in  the  future?” 

She  started  at  the  sound  of  his 
voice. 

“I  had  forgotten,  Robert  that  to- 
morrow is  Christmas.  How  could  I 
forget  ? ’ ’ 

“I  had  not  forgotten;  but  it  does 
not  matter  much  to  either  of  us,  does 
it?”  His  tone  was  cynical. 

“No,  it  does  not  matter,”  she  an- 
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«wered  drearily.  “The  days  when 
Christmas  meant  something  to  me 
are  gone  long  ago.” 

He  was  silent.  Presently  the  wo- 
man spoke  again,  as  if  the  subject 
had  a sort  of  fascination  for  her. 

“Do  you  remember,  Robert,  that 
Christmas  in  the  old  brick  church  at 
home?  How  warm  and  bright  and 
pleasant  everything  was!  You  gave 
me  a present  on  the  tree.  We  had 
such  a good  time ! And  afterwards 
you  drove  me  home  in  your  sleigh, 
over  the  crisp  shining  snow.  I remem- 
ber how  the  bells  jingled  and  the 
moonlight  sparkled  on  the  • snowy 
road.  It  was  all  so  beautiful!  I had 
never  been  so  happy.  And  you  told 
me — ” 

“Well?”  he  said  in  a softened 
Toice,  as  she  paused. 

“You  remember,  Robert!  That 
was  before  we  were  too  rich  to  be 
happy!” 

“You  have  a good  memory,”  there 
was  a sarcastic  ring  in  his  cool  tones. 
“In  those  days,  as  well  as  I recol- 
lect, you  were  not  any  too  fond  of 
poverty.  I worked  hard  for  the  riches 
you  sneer  at  now.” 

“I  do  not  sneer,”  she  answered 
sadly.  “I  am  mourning  our  lost 
happiness,  Robert.  Sometimes  I 
wish — ” 

“Elsa,”  he  said  suddenly,  “come 
here!” 

She  joined  him  at  the  window. 
““Look  there,  down  in  the  hollow  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  What  do  you 
:see?” 

“I  see  a light  in  the  window  of  the 
little  house  down  there,”  she  said, 
wondering  at  his  interest  in  so  trivial 
.a  thing. 

“Do  you  know  who  lives  there?” 


was  his  next  question. 

“Don’t  you  know?  The  Milligans. 
They  are  as  poor  as  poverty  itself, 
and  there  are  a ( dozen  children,  more 
or  less.  They  must  push  each  other 
out  of  the  windows!” 

Their  ilght  looks  bright  and  at- 
tractive. Suppose  we  walk  down 
there  and  see  what  the  Milligan’s 
are  doing  for  Christmas.  It  will  be 
a sort  of  Christmas  frolic  for  us — 
by  proxy ! ” he  laughed,  rather  mirth- 
lessly. “Come,  we  are  tired  of  our- 
selves and  each  other;  let  us  try  a 
new  sensation!” 

“Very  well!”  she  returned  list- 
lessly. She  left  the  room  and  pres- 
ently returned  equipped  for  the  walk 
in  a fur  coat  and  hat. 

They  set  forth.  The  walk  down  the 
steep  hillside  was  slippery  and  dif- 
ficult; she  was  forced  several  times 
to  cling  to  his  arm,  and  more  than 
once  he  put  his  arm  about  her,  but 
in  a perfunctory  way  that  hurt  her. 
The  touch  might  have  been  that  of 
the  veriest  stranger.  It  wjas  not; 
thus  that  he  had  drawn  her  to  his 
side  on  that  Christmas  Eve,  ten  years 
ago. 

The  Little  House  under  the  Hill 
was  very  small,  and  the  Milligans 
filled  it  to  overflowing.  Mother  Mil- 
ligan was  plump  and  rosy,  and  all  the 
little  Milligans  were  curly-headed  and 
rosy-faced,  from  Mary  Sue,  the  eld- 
est, to  Bettina,  the  baby,  who  was 
two  and  a half,  and  the  fattest  and 
rosiest  of  all.  In  between  were 
Tommy  and  Mike,  and  Bell  and  Mary, 
and  all  six  were  so  excited  that  the 
little  house  would  never  have  held 
them  all  if  they  had  not  been  so  hap- 
py and  good-tempered  that  nobody 
crowded  and  nobody  fussed. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  floor  stood  a 
tree  which  took  up  nearly  all  the 
space;  brave  in  red  berries  and 
strings  of  popcorn  and  bits  of  color- 
ed ribbon  and  bright  paper  flowers 
all  over  it,  but  holding  very  little 
fruit  in  the  way  of  presents.  There 
was  an  apple  and  an  orange  for  each 
child,  and  a doll  for  Bettina  because 
she  was  the  baby;  a knitted  muffler 
for  each  boy  and  a pair  of  mittens 
for  each  girl — 'that  was  all  Mother 
Milligan  had  been  able  to  do  this 
year,  because  times  were  so  hard. 
Papa  Milligan  had  been  sick,  and 
out  of  work,  and  money  was  scarce; 
but  it  was  quite  enough  to  please  the 
little  Milligans,  whose  wants  were 
simple,  and  not  the  finest  tree  that 
ever  was  lighted  could  have  brought 
more  joy  into  their  faces  and  hearts. 

The  man  and  woman  outside  at 
the  low  window,  looked  on  with  a 
strange  mingling  of  feelings. 

“Oh!”  said  Mary  Sue,  coming  up 
to  the  fire  where  her  father  and 
mother  sat  watching  the  fun,  “what 
a grand  tree  we’ve  got!  If  we  only 
had  a little  bit  bigger  house,  mother, 
I’d  like  to  keep  it  in  here,  and  just 
live  around  it,  under  the  shadow  of 
it,  all  the  year  around!” 

Mother  Milligan  laughted  whole- 
heartedly. “Dear  me,  Mary  Sue! 
There  wouldn’t  be  room  for  us  and 
the  tree  too!” 

“There’s  room  at  Christmas,” 
said  Mary  Sue  positively.  “There’s 
alwajTs  room  at  Christmas,  isn’t  there 
mother  ? ” 

“There’s  always  room  for  every- 
body at  Christmas,”  said  Mother 
Milligan.  “There  was  only  one  time 
that  I ever  heard  of,  that  there 
wasn’t  room,  and  that  was  when  the 


inn  at  Bethlehem  was  too  full  to 
make  room  for  the  Savior  of  the 
world.  There’s  been  room  ever  since 
— room  for  Him  in  our  hearts,  and 
room  for  us  in  His.” 

Mary  Sue  looked  very  thoughtful. 
“That’s  why  they  call  it  the  child- 
ren’s time,  isn’t  it,  mother?  ’Cause 
He  was  a little  baby  then!” 

The  man  and  woman  looked  at  each 
other,  and  the  same  thought  was  in 
the  minds  of  both. 

“Robert,  there  are  no  little  child- 
ren in  our  home.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  Christmas  is  such  a dreary  time 
to  us.  Do  you  think  they  would  let 
us  adopt  that  curly-haired  baby? 
Isn’t  she  the  dearest!’’ 

“They  are  poor — it  would  be  one 
mouth  less  to  feed,”  he  said  musing- 
ly. 

i ‘ Do  you  think  they  would  give  her 
up?  She  is  so  darling!” 

“"We  can  but  try — if  it  would 
make  you  happier,  my  poor  Elsa,” 
he  added,  under  his  breath. 

He  tapped  at  the  door.  The  child- 
ren heard  and  checked  their  merri- 
ment. The  man  rose  from  his  seat 
by  the  fire  and  limped  across  to  open 
it.  Robert  Drummond  spoke  court- 
eously. 

“Mr.  Milligan,  we  are  your  neigh- 
bors at  the  top  of  the  hill.  We  saw 
your  light,  and  could  not  resist  stand- 
ing a moment  outside  to  watch  the 
children’s  pleasure.” 

“And  welcome,  sir.  Will  you  step 
in  and  get  warm?  It’s  a cold  night.” 

“Thank  you.  Your  fire  looks 
tempting,”  and  the  two  unexpected 
guests  stepped  inside.  As  Mary  Sue 
had  said,  there  was  room  enough,, 
though  the  branches  of  the  tre& 
brushed  their  shoulders  as  they  ap- 
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proached  the  hearth. 

“Set  chairs,  Mary  Sue,”  said  Mrs. 
Milligan  with  graceful  hospitality. 
“Bettina,  don’t  touch  the  lady’s 
dress.  Her  fingers  are  liable  to  be 
sticky,”  she  added  in  explanation. 

Drummond  looked  at  his  wife,  and 
Elsa  spoke  hesitatingly.  “We  came 
- — ” she  began,  and  stopped  short. 
“Your  light  looked  so  cheerful,  Mrs. 
Milligan,”  she  made  a fresh  start. 
“And  we  thought — ” breaking  down 
again. 

Mrs.  Milligan  thought  she  was  a- 
pologizing  for  intruding,  and  hastened 
to  her  aid.  “It’s  but  a poor  and 
small  place  to  ask  you  into,  ma’am; 
but  it’s  kindly  welcome  you  are.  It’s 
hard  times  this  Christmas,  as  you 
know,  and  Mr.  Milligan  was  sick 
and  couldn’t  work;  and  so  we  had  to 
move  into  this  little  place;  its  snug 
and  tight,  and  holds  us  all,  thank 
God,  and  we  hope  for  better  times 
with  the  New  Year.” 

“That  is  it,”  said  the  other  woman 
■eagerly.  “Could  we  not  help  you? 
You  have  a large  family,  and  our 
house  is  big  and  empty.  Will  you 
let  us  have  one  of  your  children  ? 
She — it — will  be  brought  up  as  our 
own.  She  shall  be  rich  and  happy — - 
and  you  will  have  one  less  to  feed 
and  clothe  in  these  hard  times.” 

She  had  spoke  hurriedly,  breath- 
lessly, embarrassed  by  the  circle  of 
amazed  faces  turned  toward  her.  The 
children  gazed,  open-mouthed.  Mrs. 
Milligan  rose,  and  there  was  some- 
thing stately  in  her  plump  figure  and 
rosy,  kindly  face. 

“And  which  of  ’em  would  you  be 
pleased  to  want,  ma’am?”  she  asked 
in  measured  tones.  She  had  herself 
well  in  hand. 


“Oh  would  you  let  me  have  the 
baby — to  lighten  your  burdens  and 
add  to  my  joys.  You  have  others — 
let  me  have  her — please!” 

She  held  out  her  arms  to  take  the 
child,  but  Mother  Milligan  snatched 
it  to  her  heart. 

“Bettina  a burden!  My  baby!  A 
hardship  to  work  for  her,  is  it?  No 
ma  ’am,  thank  you  kindly,  for  you 
mean  kindly,  and  I won’t  get  mad  on 
Christmas  Eve ! .1  can  work  for  them 
all,  the  Lord  helping  me,  till  John 
gets  on  his  feet  again ; but  we 
couldn’t  part  with  Bettina,  no  way!” 

She  looked  round  on  the  circle  of 
rosy  faces  which  had  gathered  close 
about  her,  as  if  for  protection.  The 
woman  shrank  back,  her  head  droop- 
ed. 

“I  might  have  known,”  she  mur- 
mured. 

“Come  Elsa,”  Drummond  took  his 
wife  gently  by  the  arm.  “We  might 
have  known,  indeed.  We  will  find 
some  other  way  of  helping.  ’ ’ He 
turned  to  tne  man.  “I  need  a gar- 
dener. When  you  are  strong  enough 
to  work,  come  to  me,  and  I will  give 
you  employment.  We  will  not  in- 
terrupt your  Christmas  pleasure  long- 
er, now.” 

With  kindly  goodnights,  they  left 
the  little  house,  the  children  still 
staring  bewildered  at  the  startling 
interruption. 

“Come  home,  Elsa,”  Robert  Drum- 
mond said,  with  his  arm  about  his 
wife. 

“It  is  so  dreary  there,”  she  said 
sobbing,  as  they  took  the  steep  dark 
trail  again. 

His  clasp  about  her  tightened. 
“We  have  each  other,”  he  said,  a 
new  tenderness  in  his  voice.  “And 
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tomorrow  we  will  begin  anew.  We 
will  seek  out  some  of  the  little  ones 
He  would  have  blessed,  and  make 
them  happy.  All  the  homeless  shall 
be  ours,  for  the  sake  of  the  Baby  in 
the  manger  and  we  will  lay  our  gold 
as  a gift  at  His  feet.” 


So  the  Christmas  spirit — the  spirit 
of  love  to  all  little  children  for  the 
sake  of  Him  who  was  once  a little 
Child — overflowed  from  the  little 
house  to  the  big  one,  and  thence  out 
into  the  world. 


CONTENT 

We  may  travel  over  mountain  and  meadow, 

We  may  journey  through  valley  and  dell. 

We  may  ride  on  the  waves  of  the  ocean, 

And  hear  the  sweet  story  they  tell; 

But  unless  we  bear  burdens  for  others, 

And  lift  up  the  heads  that  are  bent, 

We  can  never  hope  to  discover 

That  greatest  of  treasures,  Content. 

We  may  dwell  in  a palace  of  splendor, 

We  may  juggle  with  nuggets  of  gold, 

But  unless  we  are  loving  and  tender, 

Our  hearts  will  be  heavy  and  cold. 

Help  others!  The  way  will  grow  brighter, 

The  way  that  the  Nazarene  went, 

And  lo,  our  own  loads  will  be  lighter, 

And  we’ll  find  that  great  treasure,  Content. 

— Christian  Advocate, 


THE  LITTLE  DRAB  SNOWBIRD. 

By  C.  W.  Hunt. 


When  the  first  cool  days  of  Nov- 
ember arrived,  there  appeard  in  all 
the  piedmont  and  down  to  the  coast- 
al plain  thousands  and  thousands 
and  thousands  of  little  drab  snow- 
birds, with  white  bills  and  one 
or  more  pure  white  feathers  in 
the  tail  of  each.  He  is  the  sure 
harbinger  of  winter,  for  he  has 
no  use  for  hot  days.  Has  come 
here  where  it  will  not  be  so  cold  as 
it  will  be  where  he  has  come  from, 
but  colder  than  are  our  summer 
daj^s.  See  him  hop  about  busy  eat- 


ing the  seeds  of  weeds,  never  flying 
far  or  high.  You  never  see  him 
arrive,  you  never  see  him  leave,  but 
one  would  think  this  was  its  perma- 
nent home,  from  the  way  it  takes  to 
the  fields,  and  associates  with  song 
sparrows  and  such.  With  the  first 
warm  days  of  April  it  begins  to 
disappear,  and  if  you  see  him  on  a 
warm  day  later  in  that  month,  it 
seems  tired.  I used  to  wonder,  as 
a boy,  where  this  little  bird  went  to 
nest?  It  absolutely  disappeared  in 
nesting  time  for  other  birds,  and  in 
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all  my  long  life  I never  heard  hut 
one  man  say  where  it  nested.  I 
had  my  doubts  then,  but  all  last 
summer  I watched  it  busy  at  work 
laying  eggs,  incubating  them  with 
the  heat  of  its  body,  and  busily 
searching  for  food  for  the  baby 
birds,  keeping  even  closer  to  the 
ground  than  when  here  in  the  wint- 
er. The  rododendron  thickets  are 
its  favorite  place  for  nesting,  though 
it  comes  out  into  the  roads  and 
yards  in  all  the  trans-Blue  Ridge 
region,  and  I saw  and  handled  the 
young  from  a nest  built  in  a depres- 
sion in  a bank  on  the  streets  of 
Blowing  Rock.  The  parent  birds 


are  busy  and  industrious,  and  the 
first  feathers  are  not  of  that  deep 
drab,  but  when  what  is  known  as 
the  chick  feather  is  shed  there  is 
then  the  real  color  it  has  when  it 
comes  to  see  us  here,  where  winter 
food  is  more  plentiful,  and  the 
weather  less  severe. 

Watching  them  for  three  months, 
they  seemed  to  increase  in  number 
and  Sept,  first  found  them  still 
busy,  no  doubt  getting  in  shape  for 
a long  flight  ahead  of  them.  They 
must  rear  a number  of  broods  in  a 
season,  and  many  of  them  must  be 
overcome  in  the  flight  back  home 
for  the  summer. 


Humility  does  not  make  us  servile  nor  insensible,  nor  oblige  us  to  be 
ridden  at  the  pleasure  of  every  coxcomb— Jeremy  Collier. 


EAGER  TO  BE  CORRECT 

(Selected) 


Commas,  periods,  interrogation 
marks,  and  the  other  little  signs  of 
punctuation  seems  valueless  to  the 
average  reader,  and  yet  without 
these  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
writing  intelligable.  Do  you  sup- 
pose it  makes  much  difference  if 
there  is  a slight  error  in  placing 
these  marks?  Do  you  think  it  makes 
anybody  uncomfortable  to  find  that 
a word  is  mispelled?  We  learned 
recently  that  a large  Bible  publish- 
ing firm  makes  an  offer  of  $5  to  any 
person  who  will  find  any  report  any 
typographical  mistakes  in  its  Bibles. 
This  offer  stands  and  the  money  is 
ready  for  anyone  making  the  dis- 
covery that  something  is  incorrect. 
Why  are  they  so  particular?  Just 
because  they  are  eager  to  be  cor- 
rect. This  firm  does  not  want  a 


single  error  to  mar  the  perfection  of 
the  printer’s  art  in  their  Bibles. 
Pro!  ably  based  on  the  amount  of 
time  it  would  require  to  find  any 
wrong  spelling  or  punctuation  in 
one  of  their  Bibles,  this  firm  would 
pay  poorly  by  giving  the  $5.  Evi- 
dently it  is  not  the  expection  that 
many  such  bills  will  be  presented 
for  payment,  but,  should  there  be 
one,  it  would  de  gladly  paid.  It 
would  be  worth  $5  to  the  publishers 
to  find  that  they  had  a comma  in  the 
wrong  place,  had  left  out  a question 
mark,  or  spelled  Mesopotamia  with 
two  ”s’s” 

We  have  been  thinking  that  many 
of  us  are  not  so  eager  to  be  correct 
that  we  ask  observing  people  to  tell 
us  our  mistakes,  and  even  offer  to 
pay  them  for  doing  io.  As  a rule 
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we  do  not  even  thank  people  when 
they  point  out  our  errors.  We  feel 
rather  confident  that  we  are  too 
nearly  perfect  for  any  ordinary  mor- 
tal to  pick  flaws  in  us.  It  might  be 
to  our  advantage  in  the  long  run  to 
advertise  for  critics  to  tell  us  where- 
in we  blunder  and  go  wrong.  Such 


critics  might  be  busy  for  a time,  but 
we  would  be  the  gainers  in  the  end. 
If  we  are  “epistles  known  and  read”" 
it  would  be  at  least  advisable  for  us 
to  be  as  eager  to  be  correct  as  the 
Bible  publishing  firm  is  to  have  its 
books  perfectly  printed. 


ISLAND  OF  SABA. 


In  the  blue  waters  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  rising  like  some  majestic 
cone,  is  the  island  of  Saba,  a place 
so  curious  that  it  must  rank  with 
the  islands  of  romance  and  not  with 
those  of  this  world.  It  is  small  and 
round,  has  a diameter  of  only  two 
miles  and  belongs  to  the  Dutch.  It 
is  the  pinnacle  of  a volcanic  moun- 
tain of  which  only  the  peak  and  the 
crater  emerge  from  the  sea.  It  pos- 
sesses no  beach  and  has  no  harbor 
nor  anything  approaching  the  same. 
Its  circuit  indeed  is  that  of  the  walls 
of  some  cyclopean  fortress,  as  it  is 
ramparted  all  around  with  a wall  of 
stupendous  cliffs.  It  has  a popula- 
tion of  about  two  thousand.  Lmlike 
any  other  West  India  island,  the 
majority  are  white,  and  “not  only 
white,”  writes  Ober,  “but  Dutch, 
the  good  old-fashioned  kind,  with 
blue  eyes,  freckled  sandy  complex- 
ion and  flaxen  hair.”  The  only 
town  in  Saba  is  on  the  mountain  top, 
and  being  .so  placed  is  called  Bot- 
tom. 

Now  the  town  of  Bottom  can  hard- 
-y  be  said  to  occupy  an  eligible  site, 
for  it  is  built  inside  the  crater.  If 
the  citizens  wish  to  gaze  upon  the 
ocean  they  must  climb  to  the  rim  of 
the  crater,  as  flies  would  crawl  to 


the  edge  of  a tea  cup.  and  look  over. 
They  will  see  the  ocean  directly  be- 
low them,  at  the  foot  of  a precipice- 
some  1,300  feet  high.  To  go  down 
to  the  sea  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
path  like  the  slope  of  the  roof  of  a 
house,  and  then  descend  the  “Lad- 
der,” an  appalling  stair  on  the 
side  of  the  cliff  marked  at  the  steep- 
est part  by  800  steps  cut  out  of  the 
face  of  the  rock. 

There  are  no  roads  in  Saba,  the 
small  and  tidy  houses  dotted  about 
among  a perfect  maze  of  stone  walls 
are  reached  by  numerous  footpaths 
extending  in  almost  every  direction. 
There  are  gardens  around  some  of 
the  dwellings,  but  the  metropolis, 
regarded  generally,  has  the  reckless 
aspect  to  be  expected  of  a town  situ- 
ated in  a crater,  and  connected  with 
the  outer  world  by  such  an  approach 
as  the  “Ladder.” 

Living  aloft  in  their  volcano, 
these  simple  Dutch  people  who 
speak  English,  reach  the  extreme 
of  the  improbable  in  the  nature  of 
their  staple  industry.  They  are, 
of  all  things  in  the  world,  shipbuild- 
ers, and  shipbuilders  of  such  merit 
that  their  boats  and  small  craft  are 
famous  all  over  the  Carribbean  Is- 
lands. Let  it  be  noted  that  fishing 
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smacks  are  not  only  built  in  a crater, 
but  on  an  island  which  has  neither 
beach,  harbor,  landfng  stage,  nor 
safe  anchoring  ground,  where  no 
timber  is  produced,  where  no  iron 
is  to  be  found,  and  where  cordage  in 
not  made.  The  Island  has,  except  in 
the  matter  of  size,  no  more  facilities 
for  the  development  of  the  shipbuild- 
ing trade  than  has  a rock  lighthouse. 


When  the  Saba  ship  is  finished  it 
is  lowered  down  the  side  of  the  cliff, 
and  has  then  apparently  to  shift  for 
itself.  After  all  the  excitement  of 
the  launch  is  over,  one  can  imagine 
the  master-builder  climbing  up  the 
"Ladder”  to  his  crater  home,  as  full 
of  pride  as  his  shortness  of  breath 
will  allow. 


After  every  storm  the  sun  will  smile;  for  every  problem  there  is  a 
solution,  and  the  soul’s  duty  is  to  be  of  good  cheer. — William  R.  Alger. 


INSTITUTIONAL  NOTES. 


Swift  Davis  Reporter. 


Masters  Jimmy  Crow  and  Pressly 
Mills  were  delighted  when  they  were 
visited  by  their  parents  Wednesday, 
November  29. 

— o — 

Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  State 
Commissioner  of  public  welfare,  was 
here  last  Friday  consulting  with  Mr. 
Boger  as  to  the  future  needs  of  the 
school.  Her  trip  was  purely  a busi- 
ness one. 

— o — 

Instead  of  having  Sabbath  School 
Dec.  3,  the  boys  of  J.  T.  S.  were 
held  speechless  by  the  interesting 
stories  told  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Roberts  a 
graduate  of  Harvard.  Also  there 
were  several  other  men  who  made 
interesting  speeches. 

— o — 

That  nearness  of  Christmas,  spok- 
en of  elsewhere  in  these  columns,  is 
making  the  School  printers  hustle. 
Haste  not  only  to  get  the  last 


issue  of  The  Uplift  published  be- 
fore Christmas,  so  they  can  take  a 
week’s  vacation,  but  also  to  print 
some  stationery  for  a few  patrons. 
This  Christmas  stationery  is  very 
pretty  and  the  patrons  undoubtedly 
will  be  pleased. 

— o — 

Students  are  once  again  giving  the 
chairs  straw  bottoms.  In  a poor 
home,  when  the  hard  working  father 
comes  in,  a straw  bottomed  chair 
will  be  vastly  soothing  to  his  tired 
indignant  and  protesting  limbs.  It 
is  with  this  thought  the  boys  given 
to  work  in  this  trade,  industriously 
ply  thei  r tasks . A good  chai  r bottom- 
er  can  make  straw  bottoms  for  two 
chairs  in  one  working  period.  For 
this  he  receives  a certain  fee.  The 
fee,  though  small,  is  enough  and 
more  for  a boy  to  spend.  The 
chair  bottomers,  who  are  the  small- 
est boys  at  the  School  (the  big  lads 
are  needed  for  out  of  door  work) 
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are  satisfied  with  their  occupation. 
— o — 

Christmas!  Only  eight  more 
days  ’till  the  grand  celebration  of 
the  birth  of  Him  Who  died  on  Cal- 
vary’s Cross  that  His  people  might 
be  forgiven  of  their  sins  and  enter 
the  celestial  home  which  he  has  pre- 
pared for  them.  And  this  will  not 
be  a joyful  celebration  because  of 
gift  exchanging,  but  it  will  be 
joyful  by  reason  that  He  was  born, 
on  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  December, 
ore  thousand  nine  hundred  twen- 
ty-two years  ago.  If  this  scribe, 
in  his  report  of  that  gala  day  and 
the  subsequent  holidays,  refers  too 
much  to  the  good  eats  and  the  glo- 
rious times,  do  not  think  that  he 
and  his  fellow-students  have  for- 


gotten the  real  significance  of  the 
event.  The  Christmas  fund,  to 
which  donations  of  currency  are 
made  for  buying  candies,  nuts,  dec- 
orations. etc.,  is  steadily  growing 
larger.  Three  hundred  dollars  is 
the  minimum  limit,  but  it  can  cer- 
tainly be  exceeded.  A contributor 
to  the  Christmas  fund  whose  dona- 
tion will  interest  the  students,  is 
Mr.  W.  R.  Howard,  of  Dunn.  Mr. 
Howard  is  the  father  of  Master 
George  Branch  Howard,  whose  be- 
havior and  scholarship  are  making 
Supt.  Boger  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
Not  that  Mr.  Boger  neglects  the 
boys  but  of  course  he  cannot  take 
a personal  interest  in  each  and  every 
one.  But  to  turn  again  to  the  orgi- 
nal  subject  Christmas  is  nigh ! 
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SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  CL 


LY. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1 :40A 

1 30  | 

New  York-Birmingham 

| 30 

i 

1:40 A 

2 :37A 

! 29  1 

Birmingham-New  York 

| 29 

i 

2:37A 

5 :12A 

1 44  I 

W ashington- Atlanta 

| 44 

i 

5:12  A 

6 :32A 

1 31  | 

Atlanta-New  York 

| 31 

i 

6:32  A 

8:41A 

1 137  | 

Atlanta-New  York 

| 137 

i 

S:41A 

9 :25A 

1 11  1 

Charlotte-N  orf  olk-Richmond 

1 11 

i 

9:25 A 

10 :55A 

1 36  | 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

36 

i 

10:55 A 

3 :20P 

1 45  1 

W ashington-Charlotte 

] 45 

3:20P 

3 :45P 

1 46  1 

Charlotte-Danville 

1 46 

i 

3:45P 

7 :10P 

1 42  1 

Norf  olk-Richmond- Atlanta 

1 12 

i 

7 HOP 

8 :18P 

1 32  | 

New  York-Augusta 

| 32 

8:18P 

10 :20P 

1 35  | 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

| 35 

i 

10 :20P 

9 :45P 

1 138  | 

New  York- Atlanta 

| 138 

i 

9:45P 

9 :31P 

1 135  | 

Washington- Atlanta 

| 135 

i 

9 :31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  Neir 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
points. 

Schedules  publiched  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  C- 
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SIGNS. 


If  you  will  tell  me  what  is  in  your  home,  as  soon 
as  you  finish  your  story,  I wiZl  give  you  a picture 
of  your  home  life,  whether  yours  is  a home  of  con- 
fusion or  a home  where  peace  reigns  continually. 
Give  me  the  privilege  of  reading  the  names  of  your 
guests,  the  friends  whom  you  delight  to  have  in 
your  house,  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  titles  of  the 
books  on  the  shelves  of  your  library,  the  maga- 
zines you  permit  to  come  into  your  home,  to  listen 
to  your  conversation  when  you  do  not  know  you 
are  be  mg  overheard,  allow  me  to  say  a word  or  two, 
to  put  a pointed  question  to  the  servants  in  your 
household,  then  permit  me  to  talk  to  your  chosen 
friends,  and  then  I will  give  you  a perfect  picture 
of  your  home,  though  I may  not  be  personally  ac- 
quainted with  you.  I will  tell  you  what  you  have 
been  in  the  past,  what  you  are  at  the  present,  and 
what  you  will  be  in  the  future.  What  you  have  in 
your  home  really  determines  what  your  home  is. — 
J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.  D. 
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CHRISTMAS 

When  wise  men  saw  the  eastern  star 
They  sought  the  new-born  Child, 

And  came  to  worship  and  adore 
Tlat  King  so  meek  and  mild 
These  men  of  rank  and  station  high 
Were  humble  in  His  sight. 

Before  Him  they  firgot  their  wealth, 

Their  worldly  power  and  might. 

God  grant  that  we  may  thus  forget 
0 ur  petty  worldly  ; wer, 

Be  humble  and  devout  they 
In  the  glad  Christmas  Hour. 

Ro'b^r4-  Sherman  Oberly. 


NEXT  STOP  JANUARY  5th,  1923. 

In  keeping  with  our  custom  and  a well-established  practice  obtaining  with 
nearly  all  Southern  weeklies,  THE  UPLIFT  will  skip  an  issue  during  Christ- 
mas holidays.  It  suits  the  purposes  of  the  boys  who  mechanically  make  this 
little  messenger  to  take  next  week  off  duty  in  the  printing  office,  therefore 
there  wiil  be  no  issue  of  THE  UPLIFT  on  December  30th. 

The  next  issue  will  bear  date  of  January  5th,  1923.  In  the  meantime  an- 
other year  has  passed.  It  has  been  with  this  paper  a delightful  journey 
through  the  past  twelve  months.  The  kind  words  and  expressions  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  efforts  in  the  making  of  THE  UPLIFT,  from  hundreds  of 
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sources  throughout  the  state,  make  this  a most  merry  Christmas  for  us.  Noth- 
ing goes  more  directly  to  the  heart  than  assurances  of  commendation  from 
high  authority — -the  clientelle  of  THE  UPLIFT  is  among  the  finest  folks  in 
the  state,  folks  that  like  to  have  a rest  once  a week  from  the  hurly-burly  of 
the  times,  the  sorrows  and  the  accidents,  the  disgraces  and  the  crimes,  none  of 
which  find  welcome  in  these  columns.  This  is  gratifying,  and  we  quote  the 
words  of  a partial  and  discerning  friend  of  the  paper  who  just  this  week 
remarked:  “The  prosperity  and  success  of  THE  UPLIFT  proves  that  a pa- 
per without  the  chronicling  of  crime  and  the  publication  of  sensational  stories 
- — a paper  that  may  be  read  aloud,  around  the  family  fireside — finds  a hearty 
and  sustaining  welcome  "in  the  -Old  North  State.  ” 

In  truth,  there  is  not  one  single  soul  in  all  creation,  for  whom  THE  UPLIFT 
would  withold  the  fullest  measure  of  good  cheer  at  this  Christmas  tide ; so, 
here  goes  a merry  “Christmas  and  a Happy  New  Year”  to  everybody,  a sen- 
timent in  which  the  boys  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  do  join.  The  gen- 
erous responses  made  to  the  call  for  the  Christmas  Fund  assures  them  and  us 
that  love  doth  abound. 

* # * # # # m 

RUNNING  IN  HIGH  GEAR. 

The  old  town  has  love  in  its  heart.  Manifestations  of  concern  for  the  un- 
fortunate in  our  midst  is  an  inspiring  proof  that  the  old  town  is  not  steeped 
in  selfishness;  but  understands  the  full  meaning  of  the  duty  of  doing  justice 
by  the  widows  and  the  orphans  and  the  sick  and  the  needy.  It  is  a glori- 
ous spirit  that  has  overi-aken  Concord. 

The  Rotarians,  the  Kiwanians,  the  Elks  and  the  King’s  Daughters,  com- 
bining their  efforts  and  their  purses, have  foresworn  that  no  needy  person  in 
our  midst  shall  go  without  being  visited  by  a Santa  Claus  during  this  Yule- 
tide.  The  love  to  which  these  organizations  of  men  and  women  have  fallen 
victim  is  a beautiful,  blind  love.  The  order  has  gone  out  that  race,  color, 
age,  condition  are  to  be  ignored.  And  the  blessed  truth  that  the  lowly  Na- 
zarene  sent  broadcast  in  the  world,  like  good  seed  in  good  ground,  has 
found  favorable  lodgment  in  the  old  town  this  Christmas,  and  these  organi- 
zations, speaking  for  the  fine  spirit  of  Concord,  have  planned  that  there 
shall  be  a Christmas  joy  for  every  soul  in  our  midst. 

Following  blindly  that  consuming  love,  Santa  Claus  will  visit  the  jail, 
where  miserable  souls  are  confined;  the  chain  gang,  where  unfortunate 
humans  are  paying  earthly  penalties;  and  to  the  County  Home,  where  age. 
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disease  and  misfortune  speak  in  child  terms  and  physical  hopelessness. 

Concord,  having  caught  the  spirit,  is  running  in  high  gear;  and  all  are 
happy  that  they  are  permitted  to  share  the  joy  and  opportunties  of  a sweet 
■and  loving  servi.ce.  And  when  these  choice  spirits  surround  the  Junior’s 
Community  Christmas  Tree  to-night,  well  may  they  sing,  as  never  before, 
"‘‘Peace on  earth,  good  will  toward  men.” 

******* 

TRYING-  TO  UNTANGLE  A MESS. 

The  educational  commission  appointed  by  the  general  assembly  of  1921 
to  go  over  the  Public  School  Law  and  suggest  methods  of  makingut  practi- 
cal, tearing  out  of  it  all  the  impractical  things  that  theorists  and  experi- 
menters have  woven  iuto  it  from  time  to  time. 

From  a report  recently  made  in  the  press  from  the  findings  of  this  com.* 
mission  we  find  this: 

“This  year  the  State’s  equalizing  fund  went  to  the  counties  on  the 
basis  of  their  own  tax  levies.  Though  the  Commission  is  by  no  means 
committed  to  the  plan  definitely,  it  is  working  now  on  a per  capita  ex- 
penditure for  each  child  in  the  county,  with  the  State  average  as  the 
basis  of  distribution.  The  plan  is  yet  in  its  formative  stages,  and  it 
may  be  mangled  before  it  gets  through  the  General  Assembly?” 

The  plan  now  suggested  is  the  one  in  vogue  years  ago  and  worked 
reasonably  well;  but  experimenters  got  in  their  work  and  mussed  up  the 
whole  thing.  Instead  of  making  the  child  to  be  educated  the  basis  of  cal- 
culation and  chief  concern,  the  new  doctors  and  theorists  attempted  to  set 
up  a mechanical  incubator  of  teachers  and  based  the  financial  conduct  of 
the  schools  on  the  “certification  of  the  teachers.”  Following  in  the  wake 
of  this  impractical  scheme,  prices  all  out  of  reason  by  this  certification  ob- 
tained in  certain  instances  while  better  and  more  experienced  teachers 
were  demoted  because  of  certain  abitrary  rulings. 

Some  counties  caught  the  step  and  employed  only  the  highly  certified 
teachers,  others  tried  to  get  by  with  grocery  clerks,  telephone  operators 
and  seventh-graders,  in  charge  of  certain  one-teacher  schools. 

The  Commission  is  on  the  right  track:  may  its  efforts  not  be  scuttled. 

******* 

WELL  WISHES. 

One  day  last  week  the  institution  was  honored  by  a visit  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Hunt,  of  Mecklenburg  county.  They  left  home  in  their  car  pri- 
marily to  spend  the  day  with  the  boys  and  officers  at  the  Jackson  Training 
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School.  Their  visit  was  enjoyed  by  all. 

These  good  people,  having  spent  a number  of  years  in  intense  activity  in 
the  affairs  of  life,  have  taken  stock  and  find  that  they  can  look  the  world 
square  in  the  fa3e  and  truthfully  say  ‘’we  have  wronged  no  man;  fortune  has- 
been  good  to  us;  now  we  will  go  about  and  know  our  country.’’  This  court- 
ing couple  bobs  up  in  Wake,  Blowing  Rock.  Asheville,  Person  county r 
Birmingham,  and  before  yon  know  it  they  are  back  at  their  home  a few 
miles  out  from  Charlotte.  They  are  planning  a trip  to  Florida. 

Mr.  Hunt  is  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  he  has  opinions  that  he  is  willing- 
to  back  up  in  the  open.  He  got  that  habit  when  he  started  Burlington  on 
a building  boom  years  ago  when  he  gave  his  all  to  make  the  Burlington 
News  talk  for  the  community.  THE  UPLIFT  has  been  and  is  now  a bene- 
ficiary of  his  earnest  and  entertaining  pen. 

% % sjc 

PUTTING  PEP  IN  IT. 

It  is  reported  that  representive  Neel,  of  McDowell  county,  has  in  con- 
templation the  introduction  in  the  coming  general  assembly  a bill  making 
it  a prison  offense  for  an  auto- driver  to  be  under  the  influence  of  strong 
drink.  As  it  is.  most  of  the  violators  of  the  law  get  by  with  a fine.  It  is 
believed  that  a taste  behind  the  bars  will  cure  this  great  evil.  Mr.  Neel  is 
on  the  right  track,  and  here’s  hoping  that  he  may  have  success  with  his 
measure. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Neel  could  render  the  state  a great  service  were 
he  to  have  written  into  law  that  no  violation  of  the  prohibition  law  conld  be 
atoned  for  by  a simple  fine,  which  to  the  character  of  men  who  deal  in  the 
dirty  stuff  is  nothing  but  a license.  Make  the  first  offense  a prison  affair, 
and  the  secord  time  give  them  a double  dose,  nnd  much  of  this  booze  mani- 
pulation will  stop. 

The  officers  of  the  law  recently  rounded  up  a crowd  of  alleged  offenders  in 
this  county.  If  it’s  the  first  conviction,  they  go,  under  the  law,  with  a 
simple  fine.  Were  it  a prison  punishment,  some  of  the  artists  would  surely 
‘‘Stop  and  Listen.” 

* # $ sfc 

“ARE  EDITORIALS  WORTH  WHILE?” 

Under  this  caption  the  Charlotte  Observer  gives  very  tangible  evidence 
that  they  are  worth  while.  It  cites  the  observations  of  several  correspon- 
dents, who  vigorously  comment  on  certain  editorial  positions  of  the  Obser- 
ver. One  mail,  says  the  Observer,  brought  a lecture  from  a sympathizer 
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of  the  Ku  Klux,  and  in  the  very  same  mail  a strong  endorsement  of  the  Ob- 
server’s position  on  a certain  matter  reached  the  desk  of  the  editor.  Yes, 
people  read  the  newspapers  and  they  read  the  editorials.  Of  course,  there 
is  one  distinguished  citizen  of  the  state,  who  only  glances  at  the  sport  page 
and  sees  Mag  and  Jiggs,  and  the  Observer  remembers  the  brilliant  educa- 
tor in  this  fashion: 

“This  reminds  of  the  statement  made  by  a schoolsmith  in  this  state, 
a year  or  so  ago,  that  he  did  not  read  the  papers — and  it  was  not  a 
month  until  he  would  have  been  willing  to  confess  that  all  the  world 
must  be  reading  the  papers,  particularly  the  editorials.” 

* * * * * * * 

MAKING-  FACES  AT  EACH  OTHER. 

They  are  having  a little  row  in  Raleigh.  It  is  one  in  which  several  pro- 
minent characters  are  involved.  Mr.  Shipman,  commissioner  of  labor  and 
printing,  Dr.  Smith,  of  Edwards  & Broughten,  and  incidentally  Chief  Jus- 
tice Clark  are  having  some  words  growing  out  of  the  publication  of  the 
132nd  Supreme  Court  reports. 

The  job,  rejected  as  a mass  of  errors,  called  forth  the  question,  “Whose 
business  is  it  to  read  the  proofs,  and  who  gets  the  pay?”  It  will  take  a 
careful  investigation  to  ascertain  where  the  blame  lies. 

******* 

A BRILLIANT  SUCCESS. 

The  campaign  for  the  sale  of  Christmas  Seals  in  the  county  was  execut- 
ed most  brilliantly.  This  campaign  was  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Ear- 
nest Hicks,  who  saw  to  it  personally  and  in  an  aggressvie  mannqr.  It  is, 
the  greatest  success  the  sale  of  Christmas  seals  has  ever  had  ip  the 
county.  Heretofore  the  receipts  did  not  reach  five  hundred;  but  this  year 
Mrs.  Hicks  brought  the  sales  beyond  the  $1000,00  quota,  having  taken  in 
approximately  twelve  hundred  dollars,  with  several  sections  yet  to  re^ 
port. 

******* 

BAD  RECORD.  t 

Insurance  Commissioner  Stacy  Wade,  along  with  the  whole  state,  feels 
keenly  the  total  cost  of  the  fires  in  the  state  during  the  past  ydar.  They 
have  been  truly  disastrous.  The  terrible  fire  at  New  Bern  shocked  the  state 
and  brought  forth  much  substantial  sympathy.  This  was  followed  Sunday 
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morning  last  by  a very  serious  tire  in  Charlotte. 

Notwithstanding  that  all  these  fires  seem  to  have  originated  from  accident- 
al cause,  or  at  the  worst  from  carelessness,  the  satisfaction  is  that  they  were 
not  the  result  of  the  work  of  fire-fiends.  The  annual  toll,  property  and  life,, 
from  the  result  of  fires  is  something  enormous,  and  though  there  may  be  a 

liberal  insurance  the  loss  is  tormenting. 

*******: 

WHAT  THE  GOVERNORS’  CONFERENCE  FOUND  OUT 

The  governors  of  the  several  states  held  their  annual  conference  last  week 
up  in  West  Virginia.  The  boys  found  out  that  North  Carolina,  if  they  knew 
not  before,  has  a Governor  that  thinks  for  himself,  has  the  pep  to  back  up  his 
opinions,  and  takes  no  orders  unless  wise,  and  refuses  to  have  superfluous 
things  crammed  down  his  throat.  Where  North  Carolina  usually  is,  is  at  the 
head  of  the  table. 

******* 

WINNERS  OF  PRIZES 

Some  weeks  ago  a friend  offered  prizes  for  the  best  three  descriptions  of 
the  Latham  Pavilion,  by  the  boys. 

The  committee  awards  the  prizes  as  follows. 

1st  to  Master  Swift  Davis 
2nd  to  Master  William  Gregory 
3rd  to  Master  Harry  Ward 

* * sje  * * * * 

BOY’S  CHRISTMAS  FUND. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Cone,  Greensboro 
A.  W.  Klemme,  High  Point 
Col.  A.  H.  Boyden,  Salisbury 
John  R.  Query,  Concord 
Cash 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Freeland,  North  Wilkesboro 
W.  R.  Howard,  Dunn 
H.  C.  Leitner,  Rosemary 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Mills,  Statesville 
Col.  W.  P.  Wood,  Asheboro 
A Friend  (3-19-23)  Concord 
A.  F.  Hartsell,  Concord 
Joseph  F.  Goodman,  Concord 
C.  F.  Ritchie,  Concord 
E.  B.  Grady,  Concord 


$3.00 

2.00 

1.00 


$25.00 

5.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

5.00 

15.00 
5.00 
5.00 

$5.00 

10.00 
10.00 

5.00 

10.00 

10.00 
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Mrs.  & Mrs.  J.  P.  Allen,  Concord  10.00 

Check  No.  1366  Concord  40,00 

Hoover’s  Incorporated,  Concord  5.00 

R.  S.  Huntington,  Greenville,  S.C.  5.00 

Miss  Mary  Gaither,  Statesville  5.00 

Mrs.  Emma  Whitaker,  Carrboro,  N.  C.  5.00 

G.  H.  Lawrence,  Chapel  Hill  5.00 

D.  H.  Pitts,  Concord  10.00 

Junior  King’s  Daughters,  Concord  5.00 

Cash  2.00 

Dr.  A.  M.  Edwards,  Taylorsville  5.00 

T.  M.  Shelton,  Charlotte  5.00 

Miss  May  White,  Concord  1.00 

Chas.  W.  Parker,  Charlotte  10.00 

Jas.  D.  Heilig,  Salisbury  10.00 

W.  E.  Stanley,  Durham  5.00 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Davidson,  Charlotte  5.00 

We  are  hoping  that  the  fund  may  reach  an  amount  commensuate  with  the 
demands  of  a population  of  three  hundred. 


THE  LITTLE  LIGHT 

A little  light  in  Bethlehem 

No  larger  than  a candle’s  flame, 

A wee  white  light  in  Bethlehem. 

Silver  and  small  it  came. 

And  many  slept  and  did  not  see 

The  faint,  far  gleam  when  dark  unfurled— 
The  little  light  that  grew  to  be 
The  Light  of  all  the  world. 


— E.  T.  Turner. 
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A UNIQUE  DISTINCTION. 


The  ambitious  little  city  of  Green- 
ville. N.  C.,  with  less  than  eight 
thousand  people,  counting  all  ages 
and  races,  occupies  a class  all  to  her- 
self. 

The  foregoing  is  a broad  and  far- 
reaching  statement,  but  it  is  easily 
verified.  That  young  city  has  in  its 
midst  the  only  personally  ownd  Rot- 


wanians  to  become  their  guests  at  a 
noon-day  function.  Of  course,  I fol- 
lowed the  women.  And,  therefore,. 
I have  first-hand  knowledge  of  just 
what  the  Rotarians  in  Greenville,. 
N.  C.  have. 

This  attractive  building,  a picture 
of  which  appears  in  this  issue,  is 
just  at  the  edge  of  the  corporate  lim- 


tary  Building;  site  purchased,  the 
plans  made  and  the  structure  built 
specifically  for  the  use  of  the  Rotary 
Club,  in  all  the  world. 

Wherever  the  King’s  Daughters 
go,  I follow.  They  held  a meeting 
of  their  state  convention  in  this  hos- 
pital city  some  days  ago.  Every- 
body vied  with  each  other  in  making 
the  delegates  to  that  important  con- 
vention feel  at  home  and  thoroughly 
happy.  The  Daughters  had  various 
invitations  to  functions  with  attract- 
ive feeds  attached.  They  were  in- 
vited by  the  Rotarians  and  the  Ki- 


ts, and  it  faces  the  campus  of  the 
East  Carolina  Training  School,, 
which  is  doing  so  much  in  the  busi- 
ness of  actually  making  real  teach- 
ers. You  will  notice  that  the  build- 
ing is  of  brick  construction.  It 
sets  in  a two-acre  plat  of  ground r 
which  the  Rotarians  intend  to- 
beautify  in  a modern  manner.  The 
building  is  two  stories  high,  with 
high  ceilings.  The  ground  floor  is- 
divided  into  several  rooms  as  fol- 
lows: A reception  hall,  stair-hall,, 
with  lockers  and  a shower-bath  at- 
tached, a large  dining  room  and  a 
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tnodernly  equipped  kitchen  and 
pantry.  The  upstairs  is  one  large 
room,  with  a well  polished  floor,  and 
this  room  is  equipped  with  certain 
appliances  for  physical  exercise. 
This  is  generously  offered  to  the 
young  people.  One  period  for  :he 
boys  and  another  period  for  the 
girls.  And  wThen  some  of  the  Ro- 
tarians  become  so  full  of  fire  and 
vim,  and  it  is  impossible  to  work  off 
the  superfluous  energy,  they  go  out 
to  their  athletic  room  and  work  off 
that  activity  that  refuses  to  let  them 
rest. 

By  courtesy  and  a business  ar- 
rangement the  Rotarians  give  the 
Kiwanians  use  of  their  quarters  for 
their  weekly  meetings. 

While  it  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  this  is  the  only  real  Rotarian 
building  in  the  wmrld,  constructed 
andowmed  by  the  Rotarians  . the  man- 
ner in  which  it  came  into  existance 
is  no  less  interesting.  The  Rotar- 
ians in  Greenville  number  only  39 
members,  but  they  are  all  live,  ac- 
tive, moving  creatures,  full  of  rich, 
red  blood.  I know  this.  I enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  the  home  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Dail,  Jr.,  who  is  a Rotarian, 
.and  Col.  Laugh  in  ghouse  told  me 
■what  I soon  discovered  that  this  man 
<of  large  business  “is  a live  number 
in  the  life  of  Greenville,’’  and  right 
after  that  Mr.  Futrille,  the  very 
able  County  Welfare  Officer  said 
that  Mr.  Dail  was  a splendid  sample 
of  the  constructive,  moving  spirits 
that  make  up  the  personnel  of  the 
membership  of  the  GreenvilleRotary 
'Club.  Then  I saw  just  exactly  how 
it  became  an  easy  and  practical  job 
for  just  thirty-nine  men  to  band  to- 
gether and  come  into  possession  of 
-a  superbly  arranged  and  attractive 
Rotary  Building. 


This  investment  represents  an 
ontlay  of  a little  more  than  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  It  would  bring 
more  today.  Wherever  a set  of  live, 
constructive  leaders  go,  the  public 
desire  to  follow.  The  town  is  mov- 
ing out  towards  this  Rotary  center, 
and  if  (but  that  is  an  unthinkable 
thing)  they  wanted  to  disband,  the 
Club  would  be  in  a position  to  de- 
clare a dividend  of  a sum  much  larg- 
er than  they  had  put  into  the  prop- 
osition. 

That  was  a fine  reception  given 
the  King’s  Daughters.  It  was  a 
barbecue  with  all  the  accessories 
that  go  with  the  eighteenth  ammend- 
ment.  Some  clever  bouquets  were 
thrown  at  the  Daughters  by  the 
authorized  spokesmen  of  the  Rotar- 
ians and  Kiwanians;  others  of  the 
two  clubs  declared  that  they  were 
extremely  happy  to  have  the  honor 
of  the  presence  of  such  tine  women 
engaged  in  such  a fine  work;  and 
then,  responding  to  the  hearty  wel- 
come given  by  these  clubs,  Mrs.  W. 
H.  S.  Burgwyn.  president  of  the 
King’s  Daughters,  made  a happy  lit- 
tle speech.  After  she  had  returned 
just  as  beautiful  a bouquet,  she  con- 
cluded with  the  fact  that  they  had 
just  made  certain  in  Raleigh  the  life 
of  an  Old  1 adies’  Home,  and  assured 
the  Rotarians  and  the  Kiwanians 
“that  if  any  of  you  have  extraordi- 
nary troubles  which  baffle  your 
solution,  we  can  set  aside  several 
rooms  for  mothers -in-law.” 

The  Rotary  clnb  which  owns  and 
directs  this  splendid  home  for  their 
activities  has  for  its  officers:  Mr. 
Jasper  Winslow,  president;  Mr.  W. 
L.  Hall,  secretary;  and  Mr.  J.  L, 
Hassell,  Treasurer. 

I was  particularly  struck  with  the 
outstanding  activity  of  this  Club  to- 
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wards  meeting  the  young  people 
half-way.  The  little  troubles  and 
misshaps  and  entanglements  which 
overcome  certain  boys  in  their  midst 
are  particular  objects  of  concern 
and  interest.  They  have  the  very 


finest  conception  of  the  opportunity 
for  service  imaginable.  A great 
Club,  a unique  home,  fine  spirit — 
this  Rotary  Club  of  Greenville. 
North  Carolina. 


THE  MISTLETOE 

The  mistletoe,  whose  season  to  most  people  is  just  approaching,  it  be- 
ing emblematic  to  us  of  Yuletide,  is  a parasite  and  forms  an  evergreen 
bush  about  four  feet  length.  It  is  thickly  crowded  with  forking  branch- 
es and  opposite  leaves.  The  flowers  are  small  and  nearly  of  the  same  col- 
or, but  yellower.  The  white  berry  when  ripe  is  filled  with  a semi-trans- 
parented  pulp.  The  mistletoe  is  a parasite  on  deciduous  and  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs.  In  England  it  is  most  abundant  on  the  apple  tree,  but 
rarely  found  on  the  oak.  The  plant  is  propagated  by  birds  eating  the 
fruit.  The  sowing  is  usually  effected  by  the  bird  wiping  its  beak,  to 
which  the  seed  adhere,  against  the  bark  of  the  tree  in  which  it  has  alight- 
ed. The  growth  of  the  plant  is  slow  and  its  durability  great,  its  death 
being  determined  greatly  by  that  of  the  tree  on  which  it  has  established 
itself.  The  Druids  held  the  mistletoe  in  great  reverence  when  found 
growing  on  the  oak  and  gave  fabulous  sums  of  gold  for  it. — Exchange. 


MRS.  BURGWYN’S  ADDRESS 


( The  King's  Daughters  Convention,  held  at  Greenville,  N.  C.,  on  the  6th 
and  1th,  re-elected  Mrs.  Margaret  C.  D.  Burgwyn , of  Raleigh,  president  for 
the  21  st  consecutive  term.  Following  is  the  address  Mrs.  Burgwyn  made,  as 
president  to  the  assembled  delegates  and  visitors.  The  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Christian  Church.  The  convention  unanimously  refused  to  listen  to 
the  good  woman’s  desired  to  hand  over  the  reins  to  another.) 


As  I stand  tonight  before  The, 
King’s  Daughters  and  Sons  of  North 
Carolina  and  this  audience  assembled 
in  Greenville,  I cannot  repress  words 
of  gratitude  and  happiness  called 
forth  by  the  occasion.  It  was  here  20 
years  ago,  that  I was  elected  your 
State  President,  here  eight  years  la- 
ter at  a State  Convention,  I was  de- 
lightfully enterained  at  the  home  of 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Jarvis.  He,  one  of 
North  Carolina’s  most  distinguished 
sons,  tho’  lost  to  our  sight,  is  dear  to 


the  memory  of  all  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  calling  him  friend,  and  to  all 
familiar  with  the  service  which  he 
rendered  his  country.  Here  it  seems 
most  appropriate  that  I should  sur- 
render to  you  my  great  responsibility 
and  the  long  enjoyed  honor,  conferred 
upon  me  in  Greenville.  In  doing  this 
I should  have  to  11  speak  with  the 
tongue  of  men  and  of  angels  ’ ’ instead 
of  my  own,  to  convey  to  you  the  grati- 
tude which  I feel  for  all  that  you 
have  been  to  me  during  these  years- 
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I ask  that  you  will  give  me  at  this 
Convention  the  pleasure  of  serving 
under  a new  Leader. 

In  1902,  tho’  we  were  a small  or- 
ganization, a member  of  the  Central 
Council,  at  your  Convention  of  that 
date,  expressed  great  appreciation  of 
the  spiritual  condition  of  your  Branch, 
and  urged  her  hearers  to  greater 
zeal.  Active  organizations  were 
multiplying  so  fast,  that  we  did  not 
make  a direct  attempt  to  increase  our 
membership,  but  rather  to  increase 
our  efficiency,  and  attract,  in  that 
way,  new  members.  That  we  were 
then  privileged  to  share,  with  the 
great  men  of  the  State  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  The  Stonewall  Jackson 
School  for  boys,  gave  us  unbounded 
pleasure  and  excited  our  pride.  Af- 
ter many  petitions  from  men  and  wo- 
men in  the  State,  the  Legislature  of 
.1907  granted  the  Charter  for  the 
School,  to  the  women  of  the  State, 
and  named  four  of  these  as  Trustees, 
one  of  them  a life  member.  Others 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  with  the  aid  of  the  four 
already  chosen.  This  was  at  a time 
when  women  had  not  caught  step 
with  men,  when  a man  was  the  head 
of  his  family,  when  a woman  promis- 
ed, in  the  marriage  ceremony,  obedi- 
ence to  her  husband,  and  the  man 
endowed  his  wife  with  all  his  worldly 
goods-  Women  now  go  to  Congress 
and  sit  on  The  Supreme  Bench  in 
some  States,  a change  having  come 
over  the  spirit  of  some  of  our  dreams. 
But  I believe 

man’s  a man  for  a’  that,” 
when  you  find  the  genuine  article, 
for  which  I am  so  thankful. 

One  was  found  years  ago  to  be 
Chairman  of  The  Board  of  Directors 


of  The  Stonewall  Jackson  School,  and 
we  have  kept  him  there  ever  sine® 
that  time.  To  his  ability,  zeal  and 
love  for  the  work,  the  success  of  the 
school  is  largely  due.  He  has  had 
just  the  help  he  needed  in  the  Treas- 
urer, Superintendent  and  Secretary. 

A cry  for  a Chapel  at  Samarcand 
has  reached  our  ears,  and  we  have 
determined  to  place  one  there.  This 
will  unite  us  all  in  another  great 
work. 

We  hear  the  question  asked  oc- 
casionally, “would  it  not  be  well  to 
disband  some  of  the  numerous  socie- 
ties in  existence  now.  ” If  a society 
has  ceased  to  do  the  work  for  which 
it  was  organized,  because  the  neces- 
sity for  it  no  longer  exist,  or  through 
indifference,  I should  recommend  dis- 
bandment or  a renewal  of  interest  by 
some  means.  It  is  a cause  for  thank- 
fulness that  the  necessity  for  the  work 
of  The  King’s  Daughters  and  Sons 
will  always  exist.  The  need  for  the 
cup  of  cold  water  to  be  given  is  ever 
before  us,  and  we  are  privileged  to 
give  it  “In  His  Name,”  regardless 
of  creed,  race  or  sex.  Many  persons 
who  would  like  to  indulge  in  Social 
Service  are  honestly  looking  for  some 
great  thing  to  do,  feeling  that  what 
is  called  small  service  will  not  ex- 
ercise them  sufficiently.  Drops  off 
water,  grains  of  sand,  and  moments 
of  time,  teach  us  that  nothing  in  the 
hand  of  the  Creator  is  small.  The 
mighty  ocean,  the  lofty  mountain, 
ages  of  time  for  service  are  His  use 
of  small  beginings,  The  tiny  seed, 
sown  by  the  first  Circle  of  The  King’s 
Daughters,  36  years  ago,  has  spread 
and  bloomed  the  world  over.  Its 
flowers  are  ever  increasing  in  beauty, 
and 
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“I  know  that  past  the  portal 
Of  earthly  time  and  tide, 
Those  flowers  shall  bloom  immortal, 
And  I am  satisfied.  ” 

A great  pleasure  in  the  work  of 
The  King’s  Daughters  is  the  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  all 
churches  that  they  are  welcome  in 
its  ranks,  there  being  no  question  as 
to  creed,  except  belief  in  Him  in 
whose  name  the  work  is  done.  Re- 
sults are  realized  which  could  not 
be  accomplished  without  such  combi- 
nation. The  Chapel  at  Samareand 
will  be  a beautiful  illustration  of  the 
harmonious  work  of  the  children  of 
our  Father.  It  will  be  built  by  pri- 
vate subscriptions,  supplemented  by 
donations  from  each  body  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  State.  Christian  Social 
Service  has  been  practiced,  of  course, 
since  the  earliest  days  of  Christian- 
ity, but  it  was  noi.  always  designated 
by  that  title,  now  so  popular,  and 
applied  to  everything  done  for  a 
brother.  In  this  age  of  pleasure 
and  luxury,  is  there  not  sometimes 
more  of  the  social  than  of  service 
in  our  work  ? Upon  the  plea  that 
young  people  must  be  happy,  amuse- 
ments, oftentimes  questionable,  are 
provided  for  persons  not  needing 
this  care,  as  they  have  at  their  homes, 
opportunity  for  such  enjoyment. 
Those  less  fortunate  than  themselves 
in  the  social  and  material  world 
might  well  receive  more  attention 
than  is  bestowed  upon  them.  The 


Rev.  Charles  N.  Lathrop,  in  a book- 
let entitled  “Christian  principles  of 
Social  Service,’ ’ tells  us  that  “It  is 
the  object  of  Christian  Social  Ser- 
vice to  develop  an  intelligent  Chris- 
tian Conscience,  which  shall  demand 
that  the  principles  of  the  Kingdom 
be  applied  to  every  department  of 
human  activity.”  Let  the  King’s 
Daughters  and  Son’s  remember  that 
the  principles  of  The  Kingdom,  are 
the  precepts  of  a loving  Father.  I 
would  choose  as  emblem  of  the  King’s 
Daughters’  way  in  life,  the  Gulf 
Stream,  a river  flowing  through  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Protected  at  the 
bottom,  and  on  either  side  by  the 
water  of  the  Ocean,  a non-conductor 
of  heat,  the  warm  current  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  flows  on  to  France  and 
England.  The  shores  of  these  cohn- 
tnes  “mild  be  ice-bound  without 
such  heat.  This  river  is  not  disturb- 
ed by  the  magnificient  storms  and 
waves  at  sea;  but  pursues  steadily 
its  mission  of  comfort  and  cheer; 
for  the  Almighty  Hand  which  fash- 
ioned them  both,  preserves  the  har- 
monies of  nature.  We  are  all  His 
children  with  different  gifts  and  na- 
tures, and  He  bids  us,  in  weal  or 
woe,  to  aid  one  another  in  carrying 
out  His  Will,  even  as  the  winds  and 
the  waves  obey  His  voice. 

“If  the  world  is  dark  before  thee, 
If  the  billows  rolling  o’er  thee, 
All  thy  soul  with  terror  fill, 

Hear  Him  saying,  Peace,  be  still.” 


Are  you  planning  to  start  a good  resolution  the  first  of  January.  If  so, 
pick  one  that  you  will  keep.  You  are  entitled  to  honorable  mention  for 
every  good  resolution,  whether  you  keep  it  or  not,  but  it  is  the  one  that 
is  kept  that  gets  you  something. — Oxford  Friend 
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SOME  MEN  I HAVE  LATELY  MET. 

By  C.  W.  Hunt.  i 


There  is  a man  in  Wilkes  County 
who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
his  name  in  print  about  as  often  as 
any  man  in  the  state  living  in  a coun- 
ty rather  out  of  the  way,  and  with 
that  publicity  has  gone  out  many  of 
the  things  he  has  accomplished  in  a 
county  quite  backward  in  educational 
statistics;  and  when  at  the  very 
height  of  his  “glory,’ ’ as  it  were, 
along  came  Uncle  Sam,  making  fig- 
ures and  threw  down  in  a pile,  as  to 
statistics,  about  all  the  progress  the 
county  superintendent  of  education 
for  Wilkes  county,  Mr.  C.  C.  Wright, 
had  made.  Asked  how  it  happened? 
he  said:  “I  had  been  basing  my 
calculations  on  figures  that  turned 
out  to  be  wholey  unreliable.”  The 
writer  had  heard  so  much  of  Profes- 
sor Wright  he  had  inquired  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  man,  and  had  noth- 
ing unfavorable.  Being  pointed  out 
to  me  on  the  streets  of  his  home 
town,  I “hailed  him”  and  two  men 
were  face  to  face,  each  having  a read- 
ing acquaintance  with  the  other,  but 
had  never  met  before,  and  the  meet- 
ing was  pleasant,  entirely  so.  Without 
the  least  bit  of  exaggeration  Profes- 
sor Wrigfht  wears  a distinguished 
look.  YTou  would  take  him  for  a 
minister  or  an  educator  of  note.  Tall 
ruddy  faced,  neatly  dressed,  pleasant 
in  bearing,  one  feels  at  ease  in  his 
company,  and  you  feel  you  would  like 
to  sit  down  and  discuss  education, 
men,  conditions  and  anything  a 
thoughtful  man  would  think  about. 

A figure  that  is  about  to  become  a 


fixture  at  Blowing  Rock,  is  Mr.  J. 
M.  Hill  who  was  once  a “mighty 
man”  in  the  Standard  Oil  Co’s  fore© 
at  Charlotte.  When  Uncle  Sam  be- 
gan to  draft  the  boys  for  the  war, 
and  they  left  the  office  one  by  one, 
Mr  Hill  undertook  too  much  for  his 
strength;  the  result  was  a breakdown, 
and  when  the  doctor  said  he  had  bet- 
ter go  to  Blowing  Rock  and  live  six 
months  in  each  year,  he  was  much 
like  “Br’er  rabbit”  when  the  fox  de- 
cided to  throw  him  in  the  briar  patch 
“just  whar  he  wanted  to  go.”  I 
found  him  one  day  last  summer  in  a 
reminiscent  mood,  and  he  ventured  to 
tell  me  he  had  been  coming  to  Blow- 
ing Rock  for  40  years,  and  also  ven- 
tured to  tell  me,  little  thinking  he 
would  ever  see  it  in  print,  about  the 
first  times  he  was  up  there.  He  used 
to  be  a great  mountain  trout  fisher- 
man, when  there  were  realty  trout 
in  the  streams,  and  it  was  these  that 
made  the  place  the  more  attractive, 
although  he  knew  then  of  the  won- 
derful climate.  He  told  me  about 
one  Mr.  Morris,  who  forty  years  ago 
owned  most  of  the  land  where  the 
village  now  is,  and  it  was  here  that 
the  stragglers,  who  stopped  found 
a place  to  live.  On  one  occasion 
Mr.  Hill  brought  some  friends  with 
him  fishing  and  sought  Mr.  Morris 
to  know  if  he  would  board  them, 
and  the  price  ? The  reply  was  he 
could,  and  the  price  would  be  $6  per 
month.  Mr.  Morris  saw  one  of  the 
men  cast  a surprised  look  at  another, 
and  quickly  added,  “but  that  includ- 
es washing.  ’ ’ Mr.  Morris  held  to 
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low  prices,  and  as  people  came  and 
he  heard  of  prices  of  board  being 
raised,  he  would  say;  “They  are 
going  to  ruin  Blowing  Rock.”  When 
the  Watauga  Hotel  was  built  and 
$20  per  month  for  board  and  room 
was  charged,  Mr.  Morris  became  ut- 
terly disgusted,  sold  his  possessions 
and  moved  to  Hudson,  below  Lenoir. 
Mr.  Hill  has  gone  the  doctors  two 


better,  and  built  him  a nice  home, 
has  a small  bunch  of  Ancona  hens, 
and  he  and  Mrs.  Hill  are  trying  to 
live  eight  months  a year  in  Blowing 
Rock,  the  other  time  being  spent 
in  Charlotte.  He  likes  to  talk,  is 
full  of  history,  and  while  he  is  im- 
proved he  is  not  able  to  tackle  of- 
fice work  again,  but  is  getting  much 
out  of  life. 


Yet,  Christain  Science  but  touches  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  truth. 
We  have  within  the  Christian  revelation  all  that  is  in  Christian  Science 
and  infinitely  more.  Christain  Science  leads  to  self  satisfaction.  No  sin, 
no  sorrow,  why  worry?  God  is  all,  why  create?  No  sympathy.  Di- 
sease and  pain  do  not  exist.  We  need  not  reaffirm  and  restate  the  Christ- 
ian revelation.  We  need  a new  vision  of  life  and  death.  We  give  birth 
with  fear  and  we  die  with  fear.  We  are  afraid  to  live  and  even  more 
afraid  to  die.  And,  above  all,  we  need  to  reassure  ourselves  of  the  con- 
stant abiding  presence  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit. — Mary  Dixon  Thacker 


LOUIS  PASTEUR. 

By  May  C.  Ringwalt 


He  was  almost  a Christmas  gift 
baby,  for  Louis  Pasteur,  whose  illus- 
trious life  was  to  be  such  a bene- 
faction to  mankind  was  born  Decem- 
ber 27th,  1822. 

His  birthplace  was  Dole,  France. 
But  Arbois  was  the  childhood  home 
that  Louis  Pasteur  first  remembered 
and  always  loved.  It  was  one  of  the 
many  picturesque  French  towns.  It 
was  low-lying,  but  with  beautiful 
vine-clad  slopes.  His  father’s  tan- 
nery was  near  the  prettj^  river  Cuis- 
ance.  The  population  was  composed 
mostly  of  vine  growers  and  artisans, 
“rough  but  proud,  and  ruggedly  hon- 
est. ” 

By  no  means  was  it  a bad  place 
for  a boy  to  grow  up  in;  particularly 


when  the  boy  had  a father  of  “high 
and  noble  sentiments,  prudent  judg- 
ment, and  great  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose ; and  when  the  mother ’s  gifts 
to  the  unfolding  heart  of  her  son 
were  “imagination,  sensitiveness,  and 
an  intuitive  intelligence.” 

As  for  his  schooling,  Louis  Pasteur 
went  first  to  a primary  school  and 
later  to  the  Arbois  College,  where 
he  began  his  classical  studies.  He 
was  diligent  in  his  lessons,  but  the 
only  marked  talent  he  showed  was 
for  drawing.  Some  of  his  crayon 
portraits  were  exceptional  for  one  of 
his  youth  and  meager  training. 

After  school  hours  and  on  holidays 
he  loved  to  roam  the  country.  But 
on  these  outdoor  rambles  he  never 
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killed  birds  and  robbed  their  nests 
as  did  his  more  thoughtless  compan- 
ions. For  the  suffering  of  any  crea- 
ture, human  or  dumb,  hurt  to  the 
quick  his  loving,  sensitive  nature 
His  father  was  very  ambitious  for 
him  and  had  set  his  heart  on  his  son’s 
becoming  a teacher.  AVith  this  end 
in  view,  when  he  was  barely  sixteen 
Louis  was  sent  to  Paris  to  be  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  Ecole  Xormale. 
This  meant  no  little  economy  on  his 
parent’s  part,  for  the  Pasteurs  with 
two  daughters  besides  their  promis- 
ing boy  had  a struggle  to  make  both 
■ends  meet  without  this  extra  expense. 
But  although  Louis  appreciated  the 
sacrifice  made  for  his  advancement 
in  life  and  was  anxious  to  make  good, 
the  Paris  venture  proved  a dismal 
failure.  The  “dismal”  -was  no  fig- 
ure of  speech,  but  literal,  abject  mis- 
ery. For  poor  Louis  was  so  home- 
sick he  could  neither  sleep  nor  eat 
and,  his  health  endangered,  had  to  be 
brought  home  by  his  disappointed 
father. 

Later  he  went  to  Besancon.  This 
was  near  Arbois  and  his  father  came 
there  frequently  on  buisness.  Here 
the  developing  lad  began  to  show  that 
phenomenal  capacity  for  work  which 
was  one  of  the  marked  characteris- 
tics of  his  later  vears^ — the  will  to 
achieve. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1840 
he  was  rewarded  by  taking  his  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts.  Young  Pasteur 
•continued  at  Besancon  as  assistant 
tutor  and  also  took  a stiff  post-gradu- 
ate course  in  mathematics,  his  recrea- 
tion the  study  of  literature,  particu- 
larly poetry.  But  the  Ecole  Xormale 
sstill  a beckoning  goal,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  vacation,  in  1842  he  once  more 


went  to  Paris  to  complete  his  prep- 
aration for  entrance. 

The  days  that  followed  were  brim- 
ming over  with  work.  He  rose  at 
half -past  five;  tutored  some  boygj 
from  six  to  seven  to  help  pay  his 
board;  attended  courses  at  the  Lycee 
Saint  Louis,  and  lectures  given  by 
the  famous  chemist  Dumas  at  the 
Sorbonne-  For  the  most  part  he 
spent  the  Thursday  and  Sunday  holi- 
days in  libraries;  if  he  went  on  an 
occasional  tramp  with  a friend  they 
discussed  literature  and  philosophy 
all  the  way.  At  last  in  1843  his  heart ’s 
desire  and  the  ambition  of  his  father 
was  fulfilled,  and  Louis  Pasteur  en- 
tered the  Ecole  Xormale.  Three 
years  later  he  took  his  degree  in  phy- 
sical science. 

He  became  an  assistant  in  the  lab- 
ratory  of  Monsieur  Balard,  one  of  his 
distinguished  teachers,  who  had  rec- 
ognized his  talented  pupil’s  ability. 
His  first  research  work  was  on  the 
subject  of  crystals.  In  1848  he  be- 
came professor  of  physics  at  the  Ly- 
cee at  Dijon.  The  next  year  he  went 
to  Stratsburg  as  professor  of  chem- 
istry. 

A very  important  date  in  the  life 
of  Louis  Pasteur  was  that  year  of 
1849  for  it  marked  the  begining  of 
his  happy  married  life.  He  had  won 
the  love  of  the  president’s  daughter, 
Marie  Laurent,  who  made  him  a de- 
voted wife. 

Pasteur  remained  on  the  faculty 
at  Stratsburg  until  1854,  during 
which  time  his  research  work  won 
him  recognition  and  honors,  the  lat- 
ter including  a medal  from  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  for  his  work  in 
c-rystalography.  In  1857  dame  the 
proud  triumph  of  his  appointment  as 
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Administrator  of  the  Ecole  Normale 
and  director  of  its  scientific  studies. 
This  institution  of  learning  which 
had  been  the  Mecca  of  his  youth,  now 
in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  became 
the  center  of  Pastur’s  scientific  life. 

The  study  of  fermentation  first 
engaged  his  attention.  The  labora- 
tory in  which  he  and  his  assistants 
worked  was  very  crude.  It  comprised 
five  small  rooms.  And  of  all  exas- 
pirating conditions,  the  stove  was 
tucked  away  behind  a staircase  where 
Pasteurs  could  enter  only  when  walk- 
ing on  his  kness. 

From  1865  till  1870  Pasteur  was 
far  afield  from  his  Paris  laboratory, 
waging  a fight  against  a mysterious 
disease  among  the  silkworms  which 
was  playing  widespread  havoc  in  an 
industry  once  so  lucrative  that  the 
mulberry  tree  (upon  whose  leaves 
silkworms  feed)  was  popularly  known 
as  “the  tree  of  gold. ” Absolutely 
ignorant  on  the  subject  when  he  be- 
gan his  investigations,  Pasteur  per- 
sisted with  his  experiments  until  he 
discovered  both  the  cause  and  the 
remedy  for  the  trouble.  “There  is 
no  greater  charm  for  the  investigator 
than  to  make  new  discoveries, v de- 
clared Pasteur,  “but  his  pleasure  is 
hightened  whe  he  sees  that  they  have 
a direct  application  to  practical  life.” 

Pasteur  again  had  the  “hightened 
pleasure,’  ’ when  in  his  investigations 
of  an  epidemic  of  chicken  cholera  he 
lowered  the  percentage  of  affected 
fowls  from  ten  to  one.  Next  came 
his  wonderful  achievement  in  com- 
bating a fatal  cattle  scourge  known 
as  anthrax. 

The  English  physician,  Edward 
Jenner,  had  previously  discovered 
vaccination  as  a preventive  of  small- 


pox, but  now  Pasteur  put  the  theory 
into  a generalized  practice,  having 
come  by  experiments  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  “in  each  disease  the  in- 
fection depended  upon  a specific  mi- 
crobe. ’ ’ 

Under  the  auspices  of  a local  So- 
ciety of  Agriculture  at  a farm  at 
Pfuilly— le-Fort,  near  Melun,  Pasteur 
g^ve  a dramatic  demonstration  of 
his  convictions.  Twenty-five  sheep 
and  six  cows  were  innoculated  with 
an  attenuated  virus  of  the  anthrax 
microbe.  Twenty-five  sheep  and  four 
cows  left  unvaccinated.  Then  all 
fifty  sheep  and  the  ten  cows  were 
innoculated  with  a virulent  virus  of 
that  disease.  The  result  was  exact- 
ly what  Pasteur  had  predicted.  Every 
vaccinated  animal  recovered  ^ every 
unvaccinated  one  died. 

The  summit  of  his  fame  and  achie- 
vement was  reached  when  after  a 
long  series  of  experiments,  daring  in 
their  conception  and,  ( laborious  in 
their  working  out,  Pasteur  discover- 
ed an  anti-toxin  cure  for  hydropho- 
bia. The  first  human  being  upon 
whom  Pasteur  tested  his  cure  was 
Joseph  Meister,  a nine-year-old  Al- 
satian boy.  Though  convicted  in  his 
mind  of  the  efficacy  of  his  cure  Pas- 
teur’s tender  heart  was  so  fearful 
lest  the  little  fellow  might  suffer 
from  the  treatment  he  was  undergo- 
ing that  he  could  not  sleep  at  nights 
But  although  the  child  had  received 
fifteen  bites  from  a mad  dog  no  hy- 
drophobia developed. 

Popular  enthusiasm  over  the  cum 
of  this  bafflling  and  terrible  disease 
took  form  in  an  international  sub- 
scription to  found  the  Pasteur  In- 
stitute for  vaccination  and  scientific 
studies.  The  French  Academy  of 
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Science's  initiated  the  movement  and 
contributions  poured  in  from  rich 
and  poor  alike. 

In  the  crypt  of  this  wonderful 
building'  with  its  laboratories,  its 
stndv  halls,  its  library,  its  depart- 
ment for  the  treatment  of  hydropho- 


bia, lies  at  rest  the  worn-out  body 
of  Louis  Pasteur,  the  indefatigable 
worker  in  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
men.  Could  any  more  beautiful  and 
immortal  flowers  bloom  on  a grave 
than  the  Pasteur  Institute’s  life-sav- 
ing and  lif e-giving  endeavors  ? 


One  observation  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  Governors  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs  is  this : Two  Governors — Olcott.  of  Oregon,  and  Parker 
of  Lousiana — made  vigorous  insistence  for  “resoluting”  the  Ku  KIux 
and  prohibition  enforcement,  but  all  the  remainder  of  the  Governors  pre- 
sent were  with  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  in  the  contention  that  the 
l&overnor’s  convention  had  nothing  to  do  with  either  of  the  propositions, 
and  no  action  was  taken. — Charlotte  Observer. 


THE  LADY  IN  GRAY 

By  Janet  Remington 


*cVery  small,  tremendonsly  dirty, 
and.,  above  all  things,  alive,”  that  is 
Tim,  as  he  was  on  the  Christmas  eve, 
when  he  found  the  little  silver  purse 
that  the  Lady  in  Gray  dropped  just 
as  she  was  about  to  board  her  car. 
Hut  I ana  going  to  tell  you  about  Tim 
and  his  little  lame  sister  Sue,  in  a 
new  life  that  earae  to  them  through 
Tim's  honesty  in  returning  the 
purse, 

AY Quid  you  like  to  know  what  Tim 
enjoyed  most  about  the  bright  rooms 
in  which  he  and  Sue  found  themsel- 
ves before  the  New  Year  had  come 
I*m  sure  you  can’t  tell,  for  you 
would  have  to  live  in  a garret,  up 
six  flights  of  stairs  in  a room  with 
only  one  small  window,  and  that  op- 
ening into  an  inside  court,  and  that 
room  not  having  one  single  water 
faucet — before  you  could  guess  what 
Tim  liked  the  best  about  their  new 
home.  You  would  say  the  bright 
window  with  the  sunshine  pouring 
into  the  room,  lighting  the  pale  face 


of  the  little  crippled  sister;  or  the 
ferns  aud  blossoms  at  ths  window 
opening  to  the  south  or  the  tiny  din- 
ing room  and  kitchen  which  the 
woman  across  the  hall  kept  for  them 
so  neatly,  or — well,  you  couldn’t 
guess,  so  you  must  be  told: 

It  was  the  water.  AYater  enough 
to  wash  in,  and  drink;  think  of  it! 
If  you  were  told  how  many  times  a 
day  Tim  washed  his  face  and  hands 
that  first  day  after  the  Lady  in  Gray 
had  gone  home,  after  seeing  that 
the  two  little  people  were  nicely  set- 
tled, you  would  not  believe  it.  At 
least  you  will  understand  that  the 
description  you  first  had  of  Tim 
would  have  to  be  changed,  and  he 
has  become,  a year  later,  although 
still  very  small,  and  just  as  much 
alive,  a tremendously  clean  little 
boy,  for  the  water  faucet  held  un- 
failing fascination  for  him.  It  really 
helped  him  to  bear  Sue’s  absence, 
for  after  they  had  besn  in  their  new 
home  about  six  months,  when  he  got 
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home  one  afternoon  he  found  the 
Lady  in  Gray  there,  as  often  hap- 
pened. Tim  did  not  wonder  that 
she  se:med  to  love  Sue.  Upon  this 
particular  afternoon  the  lady  was 
not  alone.  With  her  was  a gentle- 
man who  was  introduced  as  Dr. 
Wilmot.  and  vThen  they  wrent  away 
they  took  Sue  with  them.  At  fl:st, 
Tim  thought  he  never  could  bear 
the  thonght  of  Sue  being  away  and 
in  a hospital,  but  when  they  ex- 
plained that  there  was  a possibility 
of  her  being  much  stronger  at  the 
end  of  a few  months  if  she  had  the 
care  they  were  planning,  he  roused 
his  courage  and  bore  it  as  he  had 
always  borne  things  during  his  few 
and  strenuous  years.  Then,  there 
was  his  work — and  plenty  of  water. 

Then  how  kind  the  Lady  in  Gray 
was!  When  he  came  home  from 
work  often  he  would  find  her  there, 
and  she  would  sit  with  him  while  he 
ate  his  supper,  and  tell  him  all 
about  Sue,  and  how  she  was  gaining, 
and  that  they  were  sure,  if  all  went 
well,  that  she  could  be  brought  home 
the  day  before  Chistmas.  Next  to 
Sue,  Tim  came  to  love  the  Lady  in 
Gray;  that  was  always  what  he  called 
her  to  himself,  long  after  he  knew 
that  her  name  was  Miss  Selden. 
She  would  talk  to  him  about  his 
studies— he  was  attending  school 
half  a day,  working  mornings  as 
errand  boy.  She  found  that  the 
child  was  hungry  for  knowledge; 
that  the  alert  little  body  was  match- 
ed by  a mind  equally  alert. 

But  now  we  must  return  to  Tim 
and  his  anticipations  for  Christmas 
eve,  when  there  was  a possibility 
that  he  might  have  his  sister  with 
him  once  more. 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  miss 
one  figure  from  one  particular 


chair?  Just  one  week  of  that  miss- 
ing is  hard  on  the  courage,  but 
when  month  after  month  goes  by, 
and  all  you  can  do  is  to  go  and 
stroke  the  back  of  the  chair  where 
the  head  has  rested,  or  the  arms 
where  the  little  hands  have  lain, 
can  you  wonder  that  Tim  had  a liard 
time  to  keep  happy,  and  that  he  kept 
a calendar  up  on  the  wall  over  the 
water  faucet  and  put  a red  pencil 
mark  through  every  day  as  it  pass- 
ed? Then  a time  came  when  the 
Lady  in  Gray  ceased  her  visits,  and 
there  was  never  a word  of  Sue  to 
comfort  him. 

Finally  twenty-three  of  the  Dec- 
ember days  had  heavy  red  marks 
through  them.  Tim  awoke  early 
the  morning  of  xhe  twenty -fourth* 
He  had  been  dreaming  that  the  Lady 
in  Gray  was  standing  beside  his  bed; 
about  her  head  was  a halo,  in  her 
hands  were  lilies  of  the  valley, 
and  she  was  reading  something 
he  always  loved  to  here  about  the 
lame  being  made  whole. 

What  a busy  day  that  was!  At 
last  his  errands  w7ere  all  done — for 
errands  do  end  at  last,  even  oia 
Christmas  eve— and  now  he  was 
free  to  get  things  in  readiness,  for 
Sue,  for  he  bravely  kept  on  expect- 
ing her,  though  he  still  had  no  more 
tidings  of  her. 

Again  he  stops  at  the  florist’s 
window  wThere  Christmas  ev-e  a year- 
ago  found  him.  ^gain  there  are 
lilies  of  the  valley,  and  the  same- 
girl  at  the  counter  smiles  down  at 
him  as  he  takes  out  his  purse  proud- 
ly to  buy  the  flowers  to  put  by  Sue’s 
chair,  t ne  must  have  known  the 
inconvenience  of  carrying  money 
tied  up  in  a handkerchief  to  know 
the  full  luxury  of  possessing  a purse- 
this  purchase  made,  Tim  hastened 
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home  to  finish  his  preparations. 

And  now  every  thing  is  in  readi- 
ness, even  to  the  crutches  by  Sue’s 
chair.  The  lilies  of  the  valley  are 
on  the  other  side.  He  has  just  de- 
cided on  the  best  possible  place  for 
them  on  the  table  when  the  door 
opens.  A bright  little  figure  with 
flying  hair  stands  there — stands  for 


just  one  moment;  the  next  moment 
Sue  is  across  the  room  with  her- 
arms  around  Tim’s  neck. 

And  the  beautiful  part  of  it  all 
was  this:  some  of  Tim’s  prepara~ 
tions  were  unnecessary:  the  crutches- 
by  Sue's  chair  she  wood  never 
need  again. 


Seven  of  the  13  cottages  at  the  Jackson  Training  School  have  been  built 
by  counties,  and  now  old  Robeson  decides  to  budd  the  eight.  That  is  fine, 
and  we  hope  a great  many  other  counties  will  follow  the  example  of  the 
eight  on  the  honor  roll. — Archibald  Johnson  in  Charity  & Children. 


CHRISTMAS  ON  LOST  MOUNTAIN 

By  Mildred  Augustine 


Lillian  Everts  pettishly  tossed  a- 
side  the  book  which  she  had  been 
trying  to  read  and  walked  restlessly 
about  the  cabin.  At  length  she  paus- 
ed before  the  fireplace  and  from  the 
mantle  took  a letter  which  she  read 
for  the  third  time  that  day.  After 
replacing  it  upon  the  shelf  she  moved 
slowly  over  to  the  window  and  gazed 
wistfully  out  upon  the  snow-covered 
pine  trees  of  Lost  Mountain. 

“It  always  ends  this  way  for  me,” 
she  sighed.  “I  never  have  a pleas- 
ant Christmas.  I am  always  disap- 
pointed. 

The  stamping  of  feet  outside  of 
the  cabin  caused  Lillian  to  turn 
quickly  about.  The  door  opened  and 
a red-cheeked,  laughing  eyed,  middle- 
aged  woman  heavily  clothed  in  furs, 
fairly  burst  into  the  room. 

“Oh  Lillian,”  she  exclaimed,  as 
she  began  to  remove  her  snowshoes. 
“You  should  have  gone  with  me  on 
my  hike ! I have  so  much  to  tell  you ! ’ ’ 

‘‘I  don’t  feel  Lke  doing  anything 
today,”  said  Lillian  gloomily. 


Miss  Devons  who  was  Lilli nai 
aunt,  surveyed  the  girl  carefully  be- 
fore she  spoke. 

“Now  Lillian,”  she  said  at  last. 
“You  niusn’t  feel  that  way.  We 
-were  both  disappointed  because  vour 
mother  did  not  come  today  and  I 
know  that  Christmas  won’t  be  Christ- 
mas without  her,  but  we  must  make 
the  best  of  it.” 

“I  can’t.  I havn’t  seen  mother 
for  six  months  and  I don’t  see  how 
she  could  disappoint  me  when  I have 
been  sick.” 

1 * Lillian,  I am  sure  that  your  moth- 
er would  not  disappoint  you  without 
some  good  reason.” 

“Well,  why  didn’t  she  explain  her 
reason  in  the  letter?”  demanded  Lil- 
lian. 

“We  can’t  help  matters  by  con- 
tinually discussing  the  subject,”  sug- 
gested Miss  Devons  kindly.  “Sup- 
pose we  change  the  topic.  We  cam 
discuss  our  Christmas  dinner  plans.”' 

“I  am  afraid  it  won’t  do  us  much 
good,  ’ ’ said  Lillian  with  a smile- 
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4 'The  man  t|hat  was  supposed  to 
bring  up  our  supplies  from  town 
did  not  come  this  afternoon.  ” 

"He  didn’t?”  Miss  Devons  was 
surprised  and  disappointed.  ' 1 Oh,  I ’m 
so  sorry.  I supposed  of  course  he 
brought  the  things  while  I was  gone.” 

"Well  he  didn’t  come  and  its  af- 
ter four  o’clock  now,”  said  Lillian 
glancing  at  her  watch.  "It  will  soon 
be  dark  so  he  won’t  come  today.” 

"Everything  does  seem  to  be  work- 
ing against  us,”  Miss  Devons  said. 
4 'I  don’t  see  what  could  have  de- 
laj^ed  the  supply  man.” 

"Oh,  well,”  Lillian  gave  a slight 
shrug.  "I  don’t  care  about  a big 
Christmas  dinner  anyway.  If  moth- 
er won’t  be  here  I don’t  want  to 
celebrate  Christmas.  ’ ’ 

"Lillian,  please  don’t  say  that. 
You  make  me  think  you  dislike  to 
live  with  me  here  on  the  mountain.  ’ ’ 

"Oh  Aunt  Harriet,”  cried  Lillian 
quickly.  "I  love  it  here  on  Lost 
Mountain  and  I really  will  hate  to 
go  back  to  the  city  again,  but  I 
haven’t  seen  my  mother  for  six 
months,  and  I planned  so  much  on 
her  coming.  ” 

"I  understand,”  said  Miss  Devons 
kindly.  "I  don’t  blame  you  for 
wanting  to  see  your  mother.  Now  I 
have  a plan.  We  can  observe  Christ- 
mas even  if  we  haven’t  enough  things 
in  the  house  to  have  a big  dinner.” 

"How?”  asked  Lillian  feigning  an 
interest  she  did  not  feel. 

"By  giving  a merry  Christmas  to 
two  little  children.” 

"Children?”  Lillian  was  aston- 
ished. "Why  I didn’t  know  there 
~was  a child  within  six  miles  of  us.” 

"Neither  did  I,  until  today,”  said 
Miss  Devons. 

"Who  are  the  children?”  asked 


Lillian  becoming  interested  in  spite 
of  herself.  "Tell  me  about  them.” 

"Just  a minute,”  Miss  Devons 
turned  toward  the  door  which  led  in- 
to the  next  room.  " I want  to  put 
away  this  heavy  coat  first,  then  I 
will  tell  you  everything.” 

For  over  four  years  Miss  Devons 
had  lived  on  Lost  Mountain.  She 
had  chosen  a picturesque  spot  on 
which  to  build  her  small  but  com- 
fortable cabin,  and  had  directed  the 
construction  herself.  The  cabin  was 
nearly  six  miles  from  a town  and 
in  order  to  secure  supplies  Miss 
Devons  was  forced  either  to  make 
the  trip  down  the  mountain  or  hire 
a man  to  bring  her  the  things  she 
needed.  Miss  Devons  enjoyed  her 
solitude  but  she  was  pleased  when 
Lillian  Everts  was  sent  to  live  with 
her. 

When  Lillian  left  her  parents  in 
the  city  and  came  to  live  with  her 
aunt,  she  was  a nervous,  unhealthy 
girL  Six  months  of  plain  living, 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  Miss  Devons ’s 
care,  caused  her  to  gain  weight  and 
health  rapidly.  Lillian  loved  her 
mountain  home  but  she  missed  her 
parents  so  much  that  when  at  last 
she  regained  her  health,  Miss  Devons 
reluctantly  agreed  to  allow  her  to 
return  to  the  city..  It  was  decided 
that  Lillian’s  mother  should  come  to 
Lost  Mountain  for  a brief  Christ- 
mas vacation,  taking  her  daughter 
with  her  when  she  returned  home. 

Lillian  bad  eagerly  looked  for- 
ward to  the  coming  of  her  mother. 
A week  before  Christmas,  the  supply 
man  brought  a letter  which  briefly 
stated  that  Mrs.  Everts  would  be  un- 
able to  reach  Lost  Mountain  in  time 
for  Christmas. 

Miss  Devons  put  away  the  coat. 
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hung  her  snowshoes  on  the  wall  and 
returned  to  the  fire.  Seating  her- 
self opposite  Lillian  she  began  to  re- 
late her  afternoon  adventures. 

“I  had  hiked  down  the  mountain 
about  a mile,”  she  said  “when  I 
came  to  an  old  deserted  cabin,  The 
place  was  badly  in  need  of  repair 
and  looked  scarcely  fit  for  anyone  to 
live  in  it.  You  may  imagine  my 
surprise  when  I noticed  that  smoke 
was  coming  from  the  chimney.  I 
was  very  anxious  to  know  who  was 
occupying  the  cabin  so  I walked  on. 
I came  to  three  children  who  were 
playing  in  the  snow  outside  of  the 
shack.  ” 

“How  old  were  the  children,’ ’ in- 
terrupted Lillian. 

“The  little  girl  I judged  to  be 
about  six  years  of  age,  the  boy  must 
be  seven  or  eight.  The  other  girl 
I think  is  about  your  age,  probably 
fifteen  at  least.” 

“What  are  their  names?” 

“I  did  not  ask,”  said  Miss  Devons. 
“From  all  appearances  the  family 
are  very  poor.  The  children  are  a- 
lone  in  the  cabin.” 

‘ 1 Alone  V 1 exclaimed  Lillian. 

“Yes,  their  father  has  gone  down 
the  mountain  on  a business  trip  and 
will  not  return  for  a week.  The 
mother  is  dead.” 

“Oh,”  said  Lillian. 

“The  oldest  girl  takes  care  of  the 
children.  They  have  just  moved  in- 
to the  cabin  and  expect  to  remain 
there  all  winter.  The  two  younger 
children  are  planning  on  a merry 
Christmas  but  the  sister  told  me  she 
had  nothing  in  the  house  to  give 
them.  Unless  we  do  something  for 
them,  I fear  they  will  not  have  an 
enjoyable  Chrismas.” 

“I  wish  we  could  play  Santa 


2$ 

Claus,”  said  Lillian,  “but  we  haven’t 
anything  to  give  them  either.” 

“Yes,  we  have,”  said  Miss  Devons. 
“I  can  tell  you  lots  of  things  w* 
can  give  them.  Our  gifts  will  not 
have  to  be  elaborate  for  the  children 
will  appreciate  anything  we  can  giv* 
them.” 

Miss  Devons  quickly  outlined  her 
plan  and  Lillian  fell  into  the  spirit 
and  was  able  to  add  suggestions  of 
her  own.  The  two  went  to  work  at 
once  for  they  realized  they  had  no 
time  to  loose. 

Two  hours  passed  swiftly  and 
still  Miss  Devons  and  Lillian  work- 
ed furiously.  Lillian  had  baked  a 
cake  and  had  wrapped  carefully  in 
paper  two  spicy  gingerbread  men. 
Miss  Devons  popped  and  strung  com 
and  made  two  batches  of  candy.  Lil- 
lian found  time  to  bake  cookies, 
forming  them  in  shapes  resembling 
cats,  dogs,  horses  and  elephants.  Old 
magazines  which  had  been  carefully 
saved  served  as  the  basis  for  scrap- 
books. 

“It’s  after  six  o’clock  now,”  said 
Miss  Devons  in  surprise  as  she  looked 
at  her  watch.  “How  the  time  ha& 
gone!  Why  I’m  not  half  through 
yet.” 

“Hasn*t  it  been  fun?”  Lillian, 
was  fairly  bubbling  over  with  ex- 
citement. “And  think  how  glad 
those  little  children  will  be  too.” 

“Lillian,”  said  Miss  Devons  sud- 
denly. “If  you  will  get  me  a needle 
and  thread,  some  of  that  red  calico- 
and  two  black  stockings,  I will  make 
an  ‘Aunt  Jemina’  doll  for  the  little- 
girl.  Don’t  vou  think  she  would  like 
that?” 

“I  know  she  would,”  said  Lil- 
lian as  she  hurried  to  collect  the 
material.  “I  think  that  kind  of  dolls 
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are  really  nicer  than  the  expensive 
ones  that  a person  buys  at  the  store.  ’ ’ 

As  Miss  Devons  sewed  on  the  doll 
it  was  necessary  for  Lillian  to  light 
the  lamp.  Everything  was  neatly 
packed  into  two  market  baskets  and 
covered.  To  the  handles  of  the  bas- 
kets Lillian  tied  sprigs  of  evergreen. 

At  last  Miss  Devons  put  the  fin- 
ishing touches  on  the  doll  and  an- 
nounced her  work  finished.  She 
placed  the  “Aunt  Jemma”  in  the 
basket  and  turned  to  the  cupboard. 

“I  am  going  to  give  this  old  silver 
watch  of  mine  to  the  boy/ ’she  an- 
nounced. “It  keeps  good  time  and 
he  will  like  it.  I don’t  need  it.” 

“I  guess  we  are  all  ready  to  start 
now,”  said  Lillian.  “Let’s  get  our 
things  on  and  go  or  we  will  be  late 
in  getting  there.” 

“Lillian,”  said  Miss  Devons  sud- 
denly. “I  never  thought  of  it  be- 
fore, but  it  just  occurred  to  me  we 
ought  to  have  given  the  oldest  girl 
some  present  too.  We  just  made 
plans  for  the  two  children.  ’ ’ 

“ That’s  right,”  exclaimed  Lillian. 
“Somehow  I didn’t  think  of  giving 
her  anything.  She  certainly  deserves 
a good  present.  What  can  we  give 
her?” 

“It’s  too  late  now,”  said  Miss 
Devons  putting  on  her  coat.  “I 
would  not  have  the  slightest  idea 
what  to  give  her.” 

Lillian  did  not  speak  for  a mo- 
ment. She  glanced  down  and  her 
eyes  rested  upon  the  tiny  gold  ring 
on  her  little  finger. 

“Just  what  she  would  want,” 
thought  Lillian. 

Lillian  prized  the  ring  in  memory 
of  one  of  the  best  times  she  ever 
bad  in  her  life.  At  a party  which 


she  had  attended  in  the  city,  it  had 
been  given  to  her  as  a prize.  She 
had  resolved  that  she  would  always 
keep  it. 

“I  hate  to  give  it  up,”  Lillian  said 
to  herself,  “but  then — ’’ 

While  Lillian  was  debating  with 
herself  she  suddenly  remembered  the 
words  she  had  once  heard  some  per- 
son say,  “The  spirit  of  Christmas  is 
fulfilled  not  in  the  receiving  of  gifts 
but  in  the  giving.” 

“Aunt  Harriet,”  Lillian  spoke 
with  decision.  “I  am  going  to  give 
her  my  little  ring.” 

Miss  Devons  looked  surprised,  then 
pleased. 

“Good  for  you  Lillian.  That  will 
be  an  unselfish  act.” 

Lillian  quickly  took  an  envelope 
from  the  cupboard  and  sealed  the 
ring  inside.  She  then  inscribed  the 
envelope  and  put  it  in  the  basket, 
down  near  the  bottom. 

Miss  Devons  and  Lillian  strapped 
on  their  snowshoes  and  left  the  cab- 
in. The  night  w7as  clear  and  the  air 
cold  and  invigorating.  Traveling 
was  easy  for  the  snow7  w’as  firm,  and 
had  a thick  crust.  Miss  Devons,  was 
an  expert  with  snowshoes  and  glid- 
ed along  easily.  Lillian,  though 
rapidly  improving,  was  not  s©  adept 
in  the  art  and  'her  • progress  , w*a,s 
slower  and  more  awkward.  She 
found  it  difficult"  to  turn  the  knees 
inward  and  the  fore  part  of  the  feet 
outvmrd;  consequently  her  ankles 
w^ere  wmunded  slightly  by  coming  in 
contact  with  the  frame-works. 

At  last  the  two  came  in  sight  of 
the  cabin.  The  light  was  lit  and 
the  wdndowTs  had  no  curtains,  so  Lil- 
lian and  her  aunt  caught  a glimpse 
of  the  inside.  The  room  was  piti- 
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fully  bare. 

“Look,”  whispered  Lillian  as  they 
drew  closer. 

Before  the  fireplace  sat  a girl- 
The  younger  children  were  not  in 
the  room.  By  the  fireplace  hung  two 
stockings  and  it  was  at  them  the 
girl  was  staring. 

“I  believe  she  is  crying,”  whis- 
pered Lillian. 

Miss  Devon  nodded. 

“You  take  the  two  baskets  and 
put  them  by  the  door, ” she  said.  “I 
will  stay  here.” 

Lillian  took  the  two  baskets  and 
quietly  went  forward.  She  deposit- 
ed the  gifts  upon  the  doorstep,  rap- 
ped once  and  glided  swiftly  away 
into  the  darkness. 

Well  hidden  behind  a clump  of 
trees,  Lillian  and  Miss  Devons  saw 
the  girl  open  the  door.  The  light 
fell  upon  her  puzzled  face;  then  sud- 
denly she  saw  the  baskets.  W ith  a 
little  cry  she  reached  for  them.  She 
picked  them  up  and  for  a moment 
stood  in  the  doorway  looking  out 
trying  to  pierce  the  darkness  and 
catch  a glimpse  of  her  unknown 
friends. 

At  last  she  shut  the  door  and  went 
in.  For  a short  time  Lillian  and  her 
aunt  stood  in  the  shadow  and  watch- 
ed the  girl  as  she  joyfully  filled  the 
the  two  small  stockings.  When  they 
saw  that  she  had  found  the  envelope 
with  the  ring  in  it,  Lillian  said: 

“Lets  go  back.  It  is  hardly  fair 
so  stand  here  and  watch  her  any- 
more. ’ 1 

Miss  Devons  agreed  and  the  two 
silently  walked  back  home.  It  was 
after  nine  o’clock  and  they  had  not 
taken  time  to  eat  their  supper  but 
they  were  not  hungry  for  some  rea- 


son. 

“I  believe  I have  discovered  for 
the  first  time  what  Christmas  really 
means,  ’ ’ said  Lillian. 

After  she  went  to  bed,  Lillian 
could  not  go  to  sleep.  She  could  not 
forget  the  happy  face  of  the  girl 
and  she  felt  a thrill  of  joy  to  know 
that  she  had  been  the  cause  of  giv- 
ing three  people  a merry  Christmas. 

When  ahe  awoke,  fhe  sun  was 
streaming  in  the  window  and  it  was 
Christmas  morning. 

“Merry  Christmas,”  said  Miss 
Devons  gayly  at  the  breakfast  table 
and  Lillian  responded  cheerfully. 

Although  her  mother  was  not  with 
her,  Lillian  did  not  feel  as  down- 
hearted as  she  had  expected  she 
would. 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  there 
came  a knock  on  the  door.  Miss 
Devons  hurried  to  answer  it.  She 
gave  a little  cry  and  flung  open  the 
door  wide.  In  came  not  only  Lil- 
lian’s mother  but  also  her  father. 
The  supply  man  was  with  them. 

“Mother!  Dad!”  With  a shouf 
Lillian  was  in  their  arms. 

“How  did  you  get  here  today f” 
demanded  Miss  Devons. 

Explanations  were  soon  made. 
Mrs.  Everts  had  written  Lillian  she 
would  be  unable  to  reach  Lost  Moun- 
tain in  time  for  Christmas  because 
Mr.  Everts  planned  to  come  with  her 
as  a surprise,  but  could  not  leave  his 
business  in  time  to  reach  the  moun- 
tian  until  the  day  after  Christmas. 
Quite  miraculously,  the  train  service 
had  been  better  than  was  expected, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everts  had  made 
all  connections.  Early  Christmas 
morning  they  reached  a junction  some 
ten  miles  from  Lost  Mountain  and 
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hired  a man  to  bring  them  to  the 
next  town.  There  they  hired  the  sup- 
ply man  to  show  them  the  way  to 
the  cabin. 

Lillian  was  very  happy.  She 
flew  about  helping  with  the  late 
Christmas  dinner  and  talked  a great 
deal. 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad  you  came,”  she 
told  them.  “You  must  stay  a long 
time  on  my  mountain.  There  are  so 
many  things  I want  to  show  you.” 

“Your  mountain,  is  it?”  laughed 
her  father. 

“Yes,”  returned  Lillian.  It’s  my 
mountain  because  I love  it.  I want 
to  come  back  here  every  year  and 
visit  Aunt  Harriet.  Can  I ?” 

“Perhaps,”  said  her  father.  “At 


least  we  will  try  to  get  you  back 
here  when  you  get  sick  again.” 

“I  won’t  get  sick  again,  Aunt 
Harriet  has  taught  me  how  to  live 
prdperly. 

Everyone  laughed  and  Miss  De- 
vons looked  pleased. 

“It  wasn’t  I,”  she  said  modestly. 
“It  was  the  mountain  that  did  it.” 

As  she  spoke  she  pointed  toward 
the  window.  It  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon and  the  sun  was  throwing  its 
last  colored  beams  over  the  snow. 
The  ice-covered  trees  sparkled  in  the 
light.  The  entire  outdoors  seemed 
cast  under  a dazzling  spell  of  magic. 

“The  end  of  a perfect  Christmas 
day,”  said  Lillian  softly. 


IN  THE  WOOD. 

All  the  trees  had  gone  to  sleep, 

Dozing  where  they  stood, 

Just  one  little  evergreen, 

Bright  and  wakeful  stood. 

Robin  said,  “It’s  winter  time, 

And  you  ought  to  go 
Fast  asleep  like  all  the  rest, 

Blanketed  with  snow.” 

But  the  little  fir  replied, 

Shaking  his  green  head, 

“Don’t  you  know  the  reason 
I’m  awake  instead?” 

“Soon  it  will  be  Christmas, 

I’m  awake  and  dressed 
To  be  the  children’s  Christmas  tree, 

‘ ‘ The  tree  that  they  love  best ! ’ ’ 

— Eleanor  H«nmonc 
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THE  HAPPY  VALLEY— AND  WHY  1 

LIKE  IT. 


By  Old  Hurrygraph. 


I like  the  “Happy  Valley”  of  the 
Yadkin  river,  in  Caldwell  county, 
in  the  good  old  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina— an  unusually  productive  val- 
ley of  eight  miles  in  length,  and 
more  than  a mile  in  width — in  God’s 
great  open  country;  lying  between 
two  ranges  of  mountains,  like  an 
emerald-studded  jewel  upon  the 
bosom  of  nature. 

A “Happy  Valley,”  because  of 
its  history  in  the  past,  in  the  part 
it  took  in  the  early  activities,  when 
the  Commonwelth  was  young,  and 
the  part  its  historic,  happy  people 
had  in  the  formation  af  State  history. 
I like  it  for  its  quaint,  old-time  folk 
lore;  tne  faith  of  its  people;  and  the 
joyous  freedom  of  farm  life,  with  all 
and  its  elbow  room,  and  invigora- 
tion  of  outdoor  activities;  its  health- 
giving environments,  and  ever- 
changing  scenes  of  natural  beauty, 
that  thrills  the  heart  in  every  sea- 
son with  the  wonders  of  a hand  di. 
vine.  You  are  not  cramped  up  with 
social  formalities,  on  all  occasions, 
and  ever  and  anon  dodging  automo- 
bile and  streec  cars,  as  city  people. 
You  breathe  freer. 

I like  it  because  it  is  a “Happy 
V alley”  wLere  nature  crowns  yon 
with  lich  blessings;  where  the  cat- 
tle in  the  meadows  give  life  and  ani- 
mation to  perfect  natural  pictures; 
where  the  little  hills  smile  with  glee 
in  rich  productiveness;  where  the 
tall,  rich  green  corn,  in  in  symetri- 
cal  rows,  like  a grand  army  divi- 
sion marshalled  for  the  food  war, 
with  stately  tasseled  heads,  a-bow- 


ing  “howdy-do”  to  every  beholder. 
Where  luxuriant  wheat  fields  wave- 
you  a fascinating  welcome,  and  fro- 
lic with  joy,  in  concerted  action,, 
under  the  touch  of  the  wand  of  sum- 
mer breezes  as  it  is  waved  over  the 
golden-headed  grain.  Where  the- 
freshness  and  the  glory  of  the  morn- 
ings, and  the  beauty  of  the  sunsets, 
and  twilights  are  an  inspiration  to 
the  soul.  Scenes  and  thrills  you  do 
not3get  in  cities. 

I like  it  because  the  Valley  mead- 
ows are  a beauty  potion,  and  the 
mountains  and  hills  are  a balm. 
The  historic  Yadkin  river,  with  its 
silvery,  laughing  waters,  heals  one 
with  its  music,  low  and  calm — a re- 
gion where  the  English  sparrow 
chattereth  not  to  drown  out  t he  mel- 
ody of  the  native  songsters,  which 
make  the  air  vibrant  with  their  de- 
lightful contributions  to  this  land  of 
restfulness;  where  the  mountain 
flora,  like  a beauty  doctor,  perfumes 
every  refreshing  breeze,  and  the 
summer  sun  draws  cool,  green  shad- 
ows from  the  emerald  trees.  I like 
it  because  it  is  love,  beauty  and 
laughter,  with  the  heart  of  the  low- 
lander,  and  the  citvite,  gone  wild,, 
like  the  young  heart  beating  in  the 
bosom  of  a child.  I like  for  people 
togowithme  to  the  “Happy  Val- 
ley,” and  enjoy  it  as  I do — because- 
I like  it — North  Carolina’s  happy 
land.  One  visit,  and  the  scenes  and 
places  will  come  back  to  you  in  love 
and  memory  like  music,  to  hush  and 
sooth,  and  heal  when  one  feels  tired. 
You  wil]  thirst  for  the  springs  in 
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the  Valley  as  for  a kiss  ungiven  and 
long  desired. 

I like  it,  because  in  this  “Happy 
Valley”  is  located  the  Patterson 
School,  which  is  doing  such  a grand 
work  for  the  poor  mountain  boys, 
and  is  an  educational  light-house 
among  the  foot-hills  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  is  giving  the  boy  who 
wishes  to  educate  himself  a chance, 
and  furnishing  him  with  the  equip- 
ments for  the  battle  of  life.  It  is 


making  the  kind  of  men  the  State 
will  need  in  the  future.  It  is  a 
school  North  Carolina  would  be 
vastly  better  off  if  the  people  of  the 
State  took  more  active  interest  in. 

I like  the  “Happy  Valley  ’’  be- 
cause the  people  are  happy,  and 
give  you  the  glad  hand,  with  cor- 
diality back  of  it.  Their  homes  are 
shrines  of  friendship.  It  is  the 
State’s  beauty  garden. 


THEY  HAVE  NO  HATE. 

It  is  almost  always  true  that  those  who  hate  most  in  war  or  after  war 
are  not  the  fighting  men.  These  latter  are  in  the  thick  of  it.  They  feel 
the  'courage  of  their  foes.  When  it  is  over  they  wish  to  forget  the 
horrors  of  it  all  and  hold  no  resentment  against  the  men  who  met  them 
on  the  field.  It  is  usually  those  who  were  “invisible  in  battle”  who  are 
most  “invincible  in  peace.” 

A recent  illustration  of  that  truth  is  seen  in  the  action  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers  on  duty  in  Germany.  They  have  raised  a purse  to  give  a real 
Christmas  to  the  poor  German  children  living  in  the  territory  where  they 
serve.  Every  American  soldier  has  given  at  least  one  dollar.  Love  of 
children  is  supreme — No  matter  if  they  are  children  of  an  erswihile  foe 
—News  & Observer. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Swift  B.  Davis. 


“The  enclosed  check  is  for  the 
Christmas  Fund  and  is  sent  with 
joy  in  having  a small  share  in  bring- 
ing gladness  to  some  small  boy’s 
heart”  Sincerely,  Ella  B.  Davidson, 
o— 

Because  January — oh,  wonderful 
month — is  imminent  and  of  the  near- 
ness of  the  date  for  opening  the  11th 
cottage,  Mr.  Boger  is  allowing  wel- 
fare officers  to  send  on  their  un- 
tamable and  unmanageable  boys. 
Once  here,  however,  that  wildness 
disappears. 


TEIE  UPLIFT  office  has  just  receiv- 
ed a fine  Christmas  gift — a splendid 
swivel  office  chair.  This  is  the 
thoughtful  gift  of  Mrs.  Jno.  P.  Alli- 
son, of  Concord.  It  meets  a great 
need,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  sea- 
son are  hereby  extended  to  this 
splendid  friend. 

Subscriptions  to  their  magazines 
having  expired,  the  members  of  the 
Shaw  Literary  Society  took  counsel 
among  themselves  as  to  ways  and 
means  of  renewing  the  subscrip- 
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ferns.  From  themselves  they  col- 
lected the  necessary  funds  and 
were  happy  to  reflect  that  they 
would  not  miss  a single  issue. 

‘ Please  do  not  judge  my  interest 
In  the  boys  of  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School  by  the  size  of  the  en- 
closed check — an  interest  of  that 
proportion  would  startle  you  in- 
deed. I do  want  a bit  share  in  the 
cotning  holiday  season’’ thus  writes 
M iss  May  White,  of  Concord,  one  of 
Ihe  Institution’s  very  best  and 
most  interested  friends. 

— o — 

“Reading  THE  UPLIFT  weekly 
makes  me  feel  that  something  is  due 
the  boys  besides  a friendly  word,  so 
I aiii  {enclosing  my  check  to  show  my 
appreciation  for  such  good  work  that 
Is  being  done  at  the  Jackson  -Train- 
ing School.  Add  it  to  the  contribu- 
tions for  the  Christmas  entertain- 
ment from  your  friend.”  Thus  wrote 
Mr.  James  D.  Heilig,  of  Salisbury. 
— o — 

The  topic.  4 'Jesus  Among  Friends 
and  Sinners,’’  whether  it  be  a title 
of  a picture,  a show,  a book  or  a 
study,  makes  one  take  wide  awake 
police.  In  this  case  the  title  hap- 
pens to  be  the  subject  of  a Sunday 
SChooi  lesson.  The  ones  who  sat 
utp  with  undivided  attention  were 
the  students.  How  inspiring  the 
lesson  was!  How  good  it  is  to 
think  of  the  infinite  amount  of  help 
It  gave  the  students. 

“ Enclosed  please  find  check  for 
five  dollars  to  be  used  in  entertain- 
lug  the  boys  at  the  Stonewall  Jack- 
son. Training  School,  Christmas.  I 
am  glad  to  learn  of  your  plan  to 


make  the  boys  that  are  away  from 
home,  a little  happier  this  Christ- 
mas, and  I am  glad  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  having  a small  part  in  it.” 
This  is  the  way  Mr.  W.  E.  Stanley, 
Welfare  Officer  of  Durham  county, 
feels  and  writes  about  the  effort  to 
raise  a Christmas  Fund  for  the  boys. 
— o — 

Mr.  Leon  Godown.  is  now  en 
employee  of  the  Training  School. 
Mr.  Godown  has  had  experience  in 
schools  of  this  kind,  and  he  didn’t 
need  to  be  "broken  in.”  He  is  sta- 
tioned in  the  printing  office.  But 
working  there  is  not  all  this  efficient 
man  will  have  to  do.  He  knows 
music  and  on  a Wednesday  when 
Miss  V.  Goodman  was  practising 
the  boys  in  chorus  singing,  he  was 
sent  in  by  Superintendent  Boger  to 
help  out.  The  vocal  prospects  of 
the  Institution  are  very  bright. 

Mr.  Ghas.  W.  Parker,  president  of 
the  Parker-Gardner  Company,  of 
Charlotte,  handing  THE  UPLIFT  a 
ten  dollar  bill,  remarked : * ‘ I want 
to  get  in  on  that  fine  movement  to 
make  a Christmas  for  the  Jackson 
School  boys.”  This  man  Parker,  in 
his  smooth,  quiet  manner,  has  been  a 
great  friend  of  our  cause.  Soon 
after  the  institution  opened  his  firm 
sent  a piano;  later  a roller-top  desk; 
and  when  we  came  to  furnish  the 
auditorium,  by  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Joseph  F.  Cannon,  this  man  sold  us 
what  he  furnished  at  actual  cost. 

— o — 

Last  February,  the  then  reporter, 
in  his  writings,  remarked  that, 

1 'prosperity  is  hard  to  be  kept  away 
from  the  Jackson  Training  School.’’ 
Now  his  prophecy  is  being  fulfilled; 
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Robeson  County  Commissioners 
have  ordered  a new  cottage  built  at 
the  Training  School.  It  is,  like  the 
other  cottages,  to  be  named  for  the 
county  from  which  the  funds  for  its 
construction  were  raised;  and  will 
be  officially  known  as  the  “Robeson 
County  Cottage.’’  ‘‘Not  as  if  we 
wanted  it  kept  away  from  the 
school,’’  the  former  reporter  goes 
on  to  say,  ‘‘but  if  we  didn’t  desire  it, 
it  would  be  hard  to  keep  down.” 
Prosperity  is  the  Jackson  Training- 
School’s. 

— o — 

The  machinery  and  equipment 
-which  is  to  be  used  in  the  Institu- 
tion laundry  are  here.  When  the 


wagon  bearing  this  apparatus  roiled.5 
on  the  campus,  the  driver  of  the 
truck  was  told  not  to  stop  and  leave 
the  machinery  at  just  any  place  con- 
venient to  him,  but  to  take  theequip- 
ment  on  to  the  laundry  and  not  stop- 
until  he  had  put  this  apparatus  in- 
side the  building  where  the  laund- 
ry is  to  be  located.  Reading  be- 
tween the  lines,  this  means  that  the 
laundry  will  soon  be  in  operation*. 
‘‘High  time,  too,”  will  say  the  boys 
who,  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays^ 
have  to  chase  away  the  dirt  accum- 
ulated on  the  clothes  of  their  chums 
and  themselves  during  the  past 
week.  “Blue  Monday”  will  soon 
be  a distant  and  obscure  remem- 
brance in  the  washers’  minds. 
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SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

Passen  er  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 


LV. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1:40  A 

j 

30 

i 

New  York-Birmingham 

| 30 

i 

1 :40A 

2:37  A 

i 

29 

i 

Birmingham-New  York 

1 29 

i 

2 :37A 

5:12  A 

44 

i 

Washington-Atlanta 

1 44 

i 

5 :12A 

5:32  A 

i 

31 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 31 

i 

6 :32A 

8:41  A 

137 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 137 

i 

8:41  A 

9:25  A 

j 

11 

i 

Charlotte-N  orf  olk-Richmond 

1 11 

i 

9 :25A 

10:55  A 

i 

36 

i 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

36 

i 

10 :55A 

3:20P 

i 

45 

i 

Washington-Charlotte 

| 45 

i 

3 :20P 

3:45P 

46 

i 

Charlotte-Danville 

1 46 

i 

3 :45P 

1 HOP 

i 

12 

i 

N orf  olk-Richmond- Atlanta 

1 12 

i 

7 HOP 

8 :18P 

i 

32 

i 

New  York- Augusta 

| 32 

i 

8 :18P 

10 :20P 

i 

35 

i 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

| 35 

i 

10 :20P 

9:45P 

i 

138 

i 

New  York- Atlanta 

| 138 

i 

9 :45P 

9:31P 

135 

i 

W ashington- Atlanta 

| 135 

i 

9 :31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
points. 

Schedules  publiched  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  C. 
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OPPORTUNITY 

By  J.  J.  Ingalls 

Master  of  human  destinies  am  I! 

Fame,  love,  and  fortune  on  my  footsteps  wait. 
Cities  and  fields  I walk;  I penetrate 
Deserts  and  seas  remote,  and  passing  by 
I answer  not,  and  I return  no  more! 

Hovel  and  mart  and  palace,  soon  or  late 
I knock  unbidded  once  at  every  gate. 

If  sleeping,  wake;  if  feasting,  rise  before 
I turn  away.  It  is  the  hour  of  fate, 

And  they  who  follow  me  reach  every  state 
Mortals  desire,  and  conqueor  every  foe 
Save  Death;  but  those  who  doubt  or  hesitate, 
Condemned  to  failure,  penury,  and  woe, 

Seek  me  in  vain  and  uselessly  implore. 

I answer  not,  and  I return  no  more! 
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“Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might;  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to 
the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it.” 


ANOTHER  YEAR  GONE. 

“Old  time’s  great  clock,  that  never  stops. 
Nor  runs  too  fast,  nor  slow; 

Hung  up  amid  the  worlds  of  space, 

Where  whirling  planets  glow; 

Its  dial  plate,  our  orbit  vast; 

Where  whirls  our  mundane  sphere, 

Has  pushed  its  pointer  round  again, 

And  struck  another  year.” 


A BEAUTIFUL  PRACTICE. 

Governor  Morrison  exercised  in  fine  fashion  the  graces  of  mercy  in  extend- 
ing paroles  and  pardons  to  certain  worthy  and  promising  prisoners  of  the 
penitentiary.  It  carried  Christmas  cheer  to  down-hearted  humans,  it  car- 
ried happiness  to  hundreds  of  kin-folks  and  touched  the  great  heart  of  the 
state.  His  course  in  this  exercise  of  his  powers  and  his  manifestations  of  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  unfortunate,  appeals  to  the  spirit  and  sense  of 
mercy  that  peculiarly  belongs  to  all  normal  North  Carolinians. 

Some  years  ago  that  splendid  gentleman,  Governor  Crteig,  now  lying  dan- 
gerously near  death’s  door,  inagurated  this  system  of  offering  mercy  at  the 
Yuletide  to  those  regarded  as  worthy  of  the  pardoning  spirit.  Governor 
Bickett  enlarged  on  this  dispensation  of  mercy;  and  Governor  Morrison  has 
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shown  the  same  fine  wisdom  and  tenderness  towards  the  unfortunate.  Great 
is  an}"  state  which  may  he  governed  by  such  spirits. 

##****-* 

A HUMAN  INTEREST  STORY— A QUESTION. 

It  has  been  nearly  two  years  since  a chance  meeting  with  Mr.  Walter 
W.  Watt,  down  at  North  Carolina’s  Washington.  His  splendid  articles 
contributed  to  The  Charlotte  Observer,  when  Mr.  Caldwell  was  yet  with  us, 
still  linger  with  us.  He  was  telling  some  delightful  stories,  stories  from  real 
life.  One  that  clearly  revealed  the  influence  and  the  tyranny  of  a false  so- 
ciety and  taken  from  real  life,  so  impressed  us  that  we  exacted  from  him 
the  promise  of  putting  it  into  writing  for  THE  UPLIFT. 

And  nowT  we  have  it;  it  came  as  a Christmas  present.  It  is  most  engaging. 

“Was  Clark  a thief?  Physically,  yes;  but  intellectually  he  was  honest. 
His  atonement  and  redemption  so  prove,  do  they  not?”  is  a question  that 
challenges  our  sympathy  and,  under  the  promise  of  the  life  and  sacrifice  of 
the  Nazerene,  we  may  well  believe  that  John  Clark  has  squared  his  account 
fully  and  completely. 

* * * * * * * 

L WHO’S  THE  WISE  MAN  THAT  SUGGESTED  IT? 

If  Governor  Morrison  had  nothing  else  to  claim  as  a justification  of  a 
generally  accepted  fact  that  his  first  two  years  in  the  Executive  Office  had 
been  a success  and  that  he  was  stronger  to-day  than  when  elected,  he 
could  well  sight  the  public  to  his  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  the  State 
Highway  Commission.  They  have  functioned  heroically  and  wisely.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  General  Assembly  which  met  Wednesday  may  fully  en- 
able them  to  carry  their  plans  to  completion. 

But  The  Uplift  has  all  along  wondered  who  is  the  man  that  put 
into  the  law  that  gives  the  Highway  Commission  the  undisturbed  right  to 
run  the  roads  where  it  pleases  and  to  appropriate  any  material  without 
consent  of  the  owner,  or  even  making  his  acquaintance.  This  right  they 
have;  and  their  agents  have  invoked  all  of  its  power.  Except  for  this  pro- 
vision in  the  law  the  wise  men,  who  compose  the  Highway  Commission, 
would  have  been  simply  hog-tied;  would  have  been  held  up  by  prejudice, 
narrowness,  stubborness,  selfishness  and  downright  sorriness;  and  the 
great  strides  that  characterize  its  administration  of  the  road  affairs  would 
have  been  impossiblities.  Who  is  the  man  that  put  that  live-wire  in  the 
Highway  Commission  law?  The  Uplift  would  like  to  print  his  picture 
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^nd  introduce  him  to  our  readers  as  the  wisest,  longest-headed  man  in 
the  state. 

Mr.  Highway  Commissioner  Wilkinson,  of  this  road  district,  has  had 
his  engineers  and  road  builders  resurface  the  state  highway  from  Concord 
to  the  Stanly  county  line,  via  Mt.  Pleasant.  This  writer  heard  a blast 
early  one  morning — the  gang  had  entered  upon  one  of  his  fields,  and  for 
two  months  they  have  been  blasting  a gravelly  soil  and  hauling  it  away  to 
top-dress  nine  miles  of  heavily  used  road.  Up  to  this  date  the  boss  man 
has  not  called,  to  get  a drink  of  water,  or  to  pass  the  "time  of  day,”  or  to 
make  acquaintances  anew,  or  to  find  how  the  owner  likes  his  doings  in 
boring  a great  big  hole  into  the  side  of  his  farm.  That’s  alright;  he’ll 
never  find  how  the  owner  views  his  conduct  until  he  calls.  When  he  does, 
he’ll  leave  with  a bountiful  mess  of  the  best  sausage  ever  made  in  these 
quarters. 

The  interests  of  the  thousands  who  traverse  this  highway,  every  week, 
.are  of  far  more  concern  and  more  valuable  than  the  spot  of  ground  the  road 
workers  destroyed  for  the  owner.  The  owner  is  understood  to  be  will- 
ing for  their  return  on  the  same  conditions  whenever  they  need  some  more 
dirt — just  so  they  don’t  undermine  his  humble  castle,  which  they  wouldn’t. 

But  somebody  please  name  the  man  that  put  that  dynamic  force  . in  the 
law  under  which  the  North  Carolina  Highway  Commission  operates.  He 
has  a head  on  him,  right! 

******* 

THOS  J.  FETZER  CALLED  AWAY. 

Personally,  this  writer  is  greatly  grieved  over  the  passing  of  Mr, 
Thomas  J.  Fetzer,  a prominent  business  man  of  Wadesboro  and  New  York, 
who  died  as  the  old  year  was  dying.  Ever  since  this  institution  was 
opened  no  Christmas  ever  passed  that  this  sweet-spirited  soul  failed  to 
substantially  remember  our  boys.  Though  unknown  by  them  in  person, 
his  name  was  familiar  and  respected  as  a great,  big  brother.  Tom  Fetzer 
belonged  to  a wonderful  family  of  choice  spirits.  He,  like  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  carried  his  heart  on  his  sleeve;  and  what  a pity  that  of  this 
large  family,  wThich  came  down  here  from  the  valley  of  Virginia  years  ago, 
only  one  remains  with'  us,  Dr.  Charlie  Fetzer,  of  Reidsville,  to  whose 
home  the  death  angel  recently  visited  and  carried  away  the  companion  of 
his  bosom. 

The  Jackson  Training  School  shares  with  the  bereaved  family  and  hun- 
dreds of  devoted  friends  the  grief  that  the  death  of  this  lovable  and  lov-* 
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ing  man  unavoidably  occassions. 

******* 

DEFENDS  XMAS. 

“in  your  Christmas  number  you  refer  to  the  abbreviation  “Xmas”  for 
Christmas  as  a puzzle  and  entirely  inaccurate  as  a substitute  for  Christ. 
The  lettler  “X”  which  looks  like  our  letter  X and  is  often  in  this  connec- 
tion so  pronounced  is  not  an  English  letter  and  has  no  connection  with  our 
X.  It  is  the  Greek  letter  corresponding  to  our  Ch  and  is  the  proper 
abbreviation  for  Christ,  or  Christos.  The  form  of  this  letter  ]n  Greek  is 
very  much  like  our  X hence  the  confusion  of  the  two. 

Very  truly, 

J.  F.  Webb.” 

Mr.  Webb  is  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Granville  County .. 
He  kindly  wrote  in  his  letter  the  Greek  word  of  which  we  have  a hazy  re- 
collection— at  least  of  the  Greek  alphabet — If  The  Uplift  had  Grecian  type, 
— we’d  spring  the  thing  on  our  readers. 

******* 

A PROUD  RECORD. 

Since  our  last  issue,  December  23rd,  lots  of  fine  things  have  happened 
in  our  neighborhood.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  the  story  of  how  our  boys 
fared  during  the  Yuletide.  In  Concord,  where  we  noted  that  the  agenc- 
ies of  service  and  mercy  were  making  preparations  “in  high  gear,”  the  re- 
sults were  simply  fine  and  justified  the  manner  in  which  the  Christmas  pre- 
paration was  conducted. 

It  was  systemized  organization.  The  map  was  made  and  strictly  follow- 
ed. Miss  Stockton,  the  All-time  Health  Nurse,  who  has.  been  a blessing  to 
the  entire  county,  looked  up  all  the  needy  and  deserving  cases.  Mrs.  G.  B. 
Lewis,  whom  the  King’s  Daughters  made  chairman  and  whose  business  it 
was  to  tabulate  all  the  calls,  assemble  the  funds,  make  purchases  and 
engineer  a proper  delivery  of  this  outpouring  of  Christmas  cheer,  tirelessly 
and  most  efficiently  discharged  the  importont  and  taxing  responsibility... 
She  managed  it  like  clock-work.  If  any  deserving  case — and  we  make  bold 
to  say  there  were  none — missed  a proper  attention  it  was  due  to  a false 
pride  of  the  victim,  for  the  officials  of  this  dispensation  of  Christmas  cheer 
did  all  that  mortal  power  permitted  to  be  done. 

Here  is  a record  to  be  proud  of:  ninety-four  “Opportunities’  * of  which 
fifty-five  were  taken  by  private  individuals  and  personally  looked  after,  the 
others  were  caredjfor  out  of  the  contributed  funds  under  the  direction  of 
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Airs.  Lewis;  two  hundred  and  fifty  bags  of  “goodies”  were  distributed 
among  the  population  of  the  County  Home,  the  chain  gang  and  to  others; 
food  substantial  and  bountiful  was  sent  to  twenty-five  families;  and  coal  de- 
livered to  nine  and  wood  to  four  families.  The  cash  contributions  by  va- 
rious citizens,  Elks,  Rotarians,  Kiwaninians  and  just  folks  amounted  to 
$343.00. 

While  this  glorious  service  was  being  prepared  for  and  rendered,  Mrs. 
Earnest  Hicks  was  engineering  the  sale  of  $1,200  worth  of  Christmas  seals 
in  the  interest  of  the  warfare  being  waged  against  the  great  white  plague. 
Nme  hundred  dollars  of  this  remains  in  the  county  for  local  use,  and  three 
hundred  dollars  go  to  the  organization  for  a similar  purpose. 

There  are  two  outstanding  observations  that  The  Upiet  wishes  to  em- 
phasize in  this  connection.  It  is  marvelous  that;in  a community  of  more  than 
14,000  (that’s  just  our  estimate  of  the  population  of  Concord  and  immediate 
community)  that  there  were  so  few  people  that  ran  up  to  this  joyous  occas- 
ion unprepared  to  look  it  happily  square  in  the  face.  The  other  observation 
is  equally  as  fine.  The  spirit  that  took  possession  of  the  old  town  and  put 
the  folks  to  the  serious  purpose  of  making  a Christmas  for  everybody  in 
the  community  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  is  just  a simple  expression  of  a 
practical  religion  in  action.  Nobody  was  hurt,  nobody  had  to  give  until 
it  hurt — but  the  joy  of  having  accomplished  a great  deed  touched  the  very 
heart  of  the  community. 

A Christmas  spirit  that  refuses  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  old  sin  ». 
ner,  “i  Can’t,”  was  the  spirit  this  year  that  consumed  the  old  town — and 
how  much  better  we  all  feel  over  a duty  well  done? 

OBJECT  LESSONS. 

THE  UPLIFT  has  during  the  past  year  emphasized  evidences  of  progress 
and  the  exercise  of  a progressive  spirit  in  those  counties  where  the  officials 
have  taken  seriously  the  education  of  the  rural  child.  It  has  held  up  these 
instances  of  progress  and  growth,  not  as  criticisms,  but  as  beacon  lights  to, 
the  timid  and  the  doless,  such,  unfortunately,  may  be  found  in  the  seats  of 
power  in  some  of  the  counties — in  fact,  too  many  of  the  counties. 

The  greatest  problem  that  confronts  North  Carolina  today,  if  the  state 
is  to  do  its  full  duty,  for  its  own  sake,  is  adequate  provisions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  rural  child.  No  man,  who  is  conversant  with  the  situation,  will 
make  himself  rediculous  by  claiming  that  the  opportunities  of  the  rural  child 
are  educationally  equal  to  those  of  the  town  child.  This  writer  lives  among 
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the  ruralists ; he  sees  their  handicaps  and  their  obstacles;  and  he  is  con- 
scious of  their  worthiness  and  their  deserts,  and  for  them  he  makes  bold  to 
insist  on  an  equal  chance  for  them  in  the  race  of  life — to  do  less  is  cowardly. 
There  is  nothing  personal  at  all  in  it — the  just  opportunity  accorded  to  every 
child  is  above  and  beyond  personalities.  It  is  not  criticism — it’s  a condition 
for  which  we  are  all  responsible,  until  the  remedy  is  secured. 


# * * * 


FINAL  REPORT. 

After  we  had  gone  to  press  with  our  issue  of  December  23rd,  there  came 
the  following  contributions  to  the  Boy’s  Christmas  Fund: 

Mayor  J.  B.  Womble,  Concord,  $5.00 

Prof.  C.  L.  Coon,  Wilson,  5.00 

Mrs.  Mary  Blow  Dail,  Greenville,  5.00 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett,  Raleigh,  5.00 

Added  to  the  contributions  previously  reported  this  made  a total  cash 
amount  for  the  Fund  of  two  hundred,  ninety-three  dollars.  Again  adding" 
to  this  collection  intended  fo  rthe  benefit  and  pleasure  of  our  boys  must  be 
included  certain  Christmas  11 goodies”  as  follows: 

United  Provision  Co.  150  lbs.  candy 

Hardaway-Hecht  Co.  pail  of  candy 

Cabarrus  Cash  Grocery,  Concord  2 boxes  apples 

W.  B.  Ward  Company,  Concord  2 boxes  fruit 

Mr.  G.  B.  Caldwell,  Monroe  1 bbl.  apples 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Odell,  Concord  1 box  orrangcs 

Mr.  J.  M.  Arnold,  Baltimore  1 pail  of  candy 

THE  UPLIFT  is  authorized  by  the  superintendent  and  the  entire  student 
body  to  announce  to  the  liberal  contributors  and  to  the  world  that  by  the 
thoughtfulness  of  these  kind-hearted  people  that  they  had  the  most  joyous 
and  satisfactory  Christmas  in  all  the  school’s  history — all  due  to  the  good- 
ness of  folks  sharing  their  fortune  with  these  little  sojourners. 
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THE  SISTER  YEARS 

By  Hawthorne. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in  his  Twice-T old-Tales,  from  which  the  following 
has  been  abridged,  tells  a fine  story  of  “ The  Sister  Years,”  the  Old  Year  pas- 
sing and  the  New  Year  arriving.  This  is  January  Qth,  but  carry  yourself 
back  just  six  days  and  witness,  by  the  reading  of  this  delightful  story,  how  two 
sister  years , for  time  immemorial,  act  their  several  parts. 


Last  night,  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o’clock,  when  the  Old  year  was 
leaving  her  final  footprints  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Time ’s  empire,  she  found  her- 
self in  possession  of  a few  spare 
moments,  and  sat  down — of  all  the 
places  in  the  world — on  the  steps  of 
our  new  City  Hall.  The  wintry  moon- 
light showed  that  she  looked  weary 
of  body,  and  sad  of  heart,  like  many 
•another  wayfarer  of  earth.  Her  gar- 
ments, having  been  exposed  to  much 
foul  weather  and  rough  usage,  were 
in  very  ill  condition;  and  as  the  hur- 
ry of  her  journey  had  never  before 
allowed  her  to  take  an  instant ’s 
rest,  her  shoes  were  so  worn  as  to 
be  scarcely  worth  the  mending.  But, 
after  trudging  only  a little  distance 
farther,  this  poor  Old  Year  was  des- 
tined to  enjoy  a long,  long  sleep. 

I forgot  to  mention,  that  when  she 
seated  herself  on  the  steps,  she  de- 
posited by  her  side  a very  capacious 
bandbox,  in  which,  as  is  the  custom 
among  travelers  of  her  sex,  she  car- 
ried a great  deal  of  valuable  prop- 
erty. Besides  this  luggage,  there  was 
a folio  book  under  her  arm,  very 
much  resembling  the  annual  volume 
of  a newspaper.  Placing  this  volume 
across  her  knees,  and  resting  her 
elbows  upon  it,  with  her  forehead  in 
her  hands,  the  weary,  bedraggled, 
world-worn  Old  Year  heaved  a heavy 
^igh,  and  appeared  to  be  taking  no 
very  pleasant  retrospect  of  her  past 


existence. 

While  she  thus  awaited  the  mid- 
night knell,  that  was  to  summon 
her  to  the  innumerable  sisterhood 
of  departed  Yea^s,  there  came  a 
young  maiden  treading  lightsomely 
on  tiptoe  along  the  street,  from  the 
direction  of  the  Railroad  Depot.  She 
was  evidently  a stranger,  and  per- 
haps had  come  to  town  by  the  even- 
ing train  of  cars.  There  was  a smil- 
ing cheerfulness  in  this  fair  maiden’s 
face,  which  bespoke  her  fully  confi- 
dent of  a kind  reception  from  the 
multitude  of  people,  with  whom  she 
was  soon  to  form  acquaintance.  Her 
dress  was  rather  too  airy  for  the  sea- 
son, and  was  bedizened  with  flutter- 
ing ribbons  and  other  vanities,  which 
were  likely  soon  to  be  rent  away  by 
ihe  fierce  storms,  or  to  fade  in  the 
hot  sunshine,  amid  which  she  was  to 
pursue  her  changeful  course.  But  still 
she  was  a wonderfully  pleasant-look- 
ing  figure,  and  had  so  much  promise 
and  such  an  indescribable  hopefulness 
in  her  aspect,  that  hardly  anybody 
could  meet  her  without  anticipating 
some  very  desirable  thing  from  her 
kind  offices. 

The  New  Year — for  this  young 
maiden  was  no  less  a personage — car- 
ried all  her  goods  and  chattels  in  a 
basket  of  no  great  size  or  weight, 
wffiich  hung  upon  her  arm.  She 
greeted  the  disconsolate  Old  Ye(ar 
with  great  affection,  and  sat  down 
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beside  lier  on  the  steps  of  the  City 
Hall,  waiting*  for  the  signal  to  begin 
her  rambles  through  the  world.  The 
two  were  own  sisters,  being  both 
granddaughters  of  Time;  and  though 
one  looked  so  much  older  than  the 
other,  it  was  rather  owing  to  hard- 
ships and  trouble  than  to  age,  since 
there  was  but  a twelve-month’s  dif- 
ference between  them. 

“Well,  my  dear  sister,”  said  the 
New  Year,  after  the  first  salutations, 
“you  look  almost  tired  to  death. 
What  have  you  been  about  during 
your  sojourn  in  this  part  of  Infinite 
Space?” 

“Oh,  I have  it  all  recorded  here 
in  my  Book  of  Chronicles,”  answer- 
ed the  Old  Year,  in  a heavy  tone. 
“There  is  nothing  that  would  amuse 
you;  and  you  will  soon  get  sufficient 
knowledge  of  such  matters  from 
your  own  personal  experience.  It  is 
but  tiresome  reading.” 

Nevertheless,  she  turned  over  the 
leaves  of  the  folio,  and  glanced  at 
them  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  feel- 
ing an  irresistable  spell  of  interest 
in  her  own  biography,  although  its 
incidents  were  remembered  without 
pleasure. 

“Have  you  done  much  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  City?”  asked  the 
New  Year.  “ Judging  from  what  little 
I have  seen,  it  appears  to  be  ancient 
and  time-worn.” 

‘ ‘ I have  opened  the  Railroad,  ’ ’ 
said  the  elder  Year,  “and  half  a 
dozen  times  a day  you  will  hear  the 
bell  (which  once  summoned  the 
monks  of  a Spanish  Convent  to  their 
devotions)  announcing  the  arrival  or 
departure  of  the  cars.  Old  Salem 
now  wears  a much  livelier  expression 
than  when  I first  beheld  her.  Strang- 


ers rumble  down  from  Boston  by  hun- 
dreds at  a time.  New  faces  throng 
in  Essex  Street.  Railroad  hacks  and 
omnibuses  rattle  over  the  pavement. 
There  is  a perceptible  increase  of 
oyster  shops,  and  other  establish- 
ments for  the  accommodation  of  a 
transitory  diurnal  multitude.  But  a 
more  important  change  awaits  the 
venerable  town.  An  immense  accu- 
mulation of  musty  prejudices  will  be 
carried  off  by  the  free  circulation 
of  society.  A peculiarity  of  charact- 
er, of  which  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves are  hardly  sensible,  will  be 
rubbed  down  and  worn  away  by 
the  attrition  of  foreign  substances. 
Much  of  the  result  will  be  good. 
Whether  for  better  or  worse,  there 
will  be  a probable  diminution  of  the 
mortal  influence  of  wealth,  and  the 
sway  of  an  aristocratic  class  which,, 
from  an  area  far  beyond  my  mem- 
ory, has  held  firmer  dominion  here 
than  in  any  other  New  England 
town.” 

The  Old  Year,  having  talked  away 
nearly  all  of  her  little  remaining 
breath,  now  closed  her  Book  of 
Chronicles,  and  was  about  to  take 
her  departure.  But  her  sister  detain- 
ed her  awhile  longer,  by  inquiring 
the  contents  of  the  huge  bandbox,, 
which  she  was  so  painfully  lugging 
along  with  her. 

“These  are  merely  a few  trifles, ”" 
replied  the  Old  Year,  “which  I have 
picked  up  in  my  rambles,  and  am 
going  to  deposit  in  the  receptacle 
of  things  past  and  forgotten.  We 
sisterhood  of  Years  never  carry  any- 
thing really  valuable  out  of  the  world 
with  us.  Here  are  patterns  of  most 
of  the  fashions  which  I have  brought 
into  vogue,  and  which  have  already 
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lived  out  their  allotted  term.  You 
will  supply  their  place  with  others 
equally  ephemeral.  Here,  put  up  in 
little  china  pots,  like  rouge,  is  a con- 
siderable lot  of  beautiful  women’s 
bloom,  which  the  disconsolate  fair 
ones  owe  me  a bitter  grudge  for  steal- 
ing. I have  likewise  a quantity  of 
men’s  dark  hair,  instead  of  which,  I 
have  left  gray  locks,  or  none  at  all. 
The  tears  of  widows  and  other  afflict- 
ed mortals,  who  have  received  comfort 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  are 
preserved  in  some  dozens  of  essence 
bottles,  well  corked  and  sealed.  More- 
over, here  is  an  assortment  of  many 
thousand  broken  promises,  and  other 
broken  ware,  all  very  light  and  pack- 
ed into  little  space.  The  heaviest 
articles  in  my  possession  are  a large 
jDarcel  of  disappointed  hopes,  which, 
a little  while  ago,  where  buoyant 
enough  to  have  inflated  a balloon.” 

“I  have  a fine  lot  of  hopes  here  in 
my  basket,”  remarked  the  New  Year. 

1 They  are  a sweet-smelling  flower, — 
a species  of  rose.” 

“They  soon  lose  their  perfume,” 
replied  the  somber  Old  Year.  “What 
nlse  have  you  brought  to  insure  a 
welcome  from  the  discontented  race 
of  mortals?” 

“Why,  to  say  the  truth,  little  or 
nothing  else,”  said  her  sister,  with  a 
smile, — ‘ 1 save  a few  new  Annuals  and 
Almanacs,  and  some  New  Year’s  gifts 
for  the  children.  But  I heartily  wish 
well  to  poor  mortals,  and  mean  to 
do  all  I can  for  their  improvement 
and  happiness.  ’ ’ 

“It  is  a good  resolution,”  rejoin- 
ed the  Old  Year;  “and,  by  the  way, 
I have  a plentiful  assortment  of  good 
resolutions,  which  have  now  grown 
so  stale  and  musty,  that  I am  ash- 
;amed  to  carry  them  any  farther. 


Many  other  matters  go  to  make  up 
the  contents  of  my  bandbox;  but 
the  whole  lot  would  not  fetch  a single 
bid,  even  at  an  auction  of  worn-out 
furniture ; and  as  they  are  worth  noth- 
ing either  to  you  or  anybody  else, 
I need  not  trouble  you  with  a longer 
catalogue.  ’ ’ 

“And  must  I also  pick  up  such 
worthless  luggage  in  my  travels  ? ’ ’ 
asked  the  New  Year. 

“Most  certainly;  and  well,  if  you 
have  no  heavier  load  to  bear,”  re- 
plied the  other.  “If  these  ridiculous 
people  ever  see  anything  tolerable 
in  you,  it  will  be  a,fter  you  are 
gone  forever.” 

“But  I,”  cried  the  fresh-hearted 
New  Year, — “I  shall  try  to  leave 
men  wiser  than  I find  them.  I will 
offer1  them  freely  whatever  good  gifts 
Providence  permits  me  to  distribute, 
and  will  tell  them  to  be  thankful 
for  what  they  have,  and  humbly 
hopeful  for  more;  and  ^surely,  if 
they  are  not  absolutely  foolish,  they 
will  condescend  to  be  happy,  and  will 
allow  me  to  be  a happy  Year.  For 
my  happiness  must  depend  on  them.  ’ ’ 

“Alas  for  you,  then,  my  poor  sis- 
ter!” said  the  Old  Year,  sighing,  as 
she  uplifted  her  burden.  “We  grand- 
children of  Time  are  bom  to  trouble. 
But  hark ! my  task  is  done.  ’ ’ 

The  clock  in  the  tall  church  steeple 
struck  twelve;  and  while  the  strokes 
were  yet  dropping  into  the  air,  the 
Old  Year  either  flitted  or  faded  away. 
As  the  clock  ceased  to  strike,  the 
maidenly  New  Year  arose  from  the 
steps  of  the  City  Hall  and  set  out 
rather  timorously  on  her  earthly 
course. 

“A  happy  New  Year!”  cried  a 
watchman,  eyeing  her  figure  very 
questionably,  but  without  the  least 
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suspicion  that  he  was  addressing  the 
New  Year  in  person. 

“Thank  you  kindly!”  said  the 
New  Year;  and  she  gave  the  watch- 
man one  of  the  roses  of  hope  from 
her  basket.  .“May  this  flower  keep 
a sweet  smell  long  after  I have  bid- 


den you  good-by.” 

Then  she  stepped  on  more  briskly 
through  the  silnt  streets ; and  such 
as  were  awake  at  the  moment  heard 
her  footfall,  and  said,  “The  New 
Year  is  come!” 


LINES  WORTH  QUOTING-  AT  NEW  YEAR. 

“We  say,  and  we  say,  and  we  say,  We  promise,  engage,  and  declare, 
Till  a year  from  to-morrow  is  yesterday  and  yesterday  is — where?” 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


JOHN  CLARK’S  TRIALS. 

By  W.  W.  Watt. 


It  was  about  the  year  1880  and  the 
place  was  a thriving  town  in  the 
Carolina  foot  hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountains.  He  was  a young  man, 
the  subject  of  this  brief  sketch,  a 
very  handsome  young  man  in  fact, 
and  one  who  was  soon  much  beloved 
by  all  classes  of  people  in  the  town. 
His  name  was  John  Clark  and  he  had 
come  from  somewhere  “down  on  the 
Mississippi. ’ J 

Just  what  the  reasons,  that  brought 
him  to  the  Carolina  town,  were  per- 
haps never  known,  nor  is  that  mater- 
ial to  the  crux  of  this  narrative. 
Soon  after  John  Clark  became  a citi- 
zen of  G he  was  a popular  figure 

in  the  social  life  in  the  community 
and  the  women,  especially,  old  and 
young  made  much  of  him. 

He  had  little  trouble  apparently,  in 
securing  a position  as  book-keeper 
in  a bank,  and  being  an  efficient,  and 
dependable  worker,  as  well  as  a 
most  likable  young  man,  he  was  soon 
promoted  to  the  position  of  cash- 
ier. Salaries  of  bank  employees  in 


those  days,  even  cashiers,  were  not 
large,  as  compared  with  such  salaries 
now,  but  the  cost  of  living  was  not 
so  high  then  as  now  either,  and  the 
salary  of  a cashier  of  a bank  wfas 
enough  for  him  to  live  quite  well 
at  that.  Well,  John  Clark  did,  for 
he  was  a ready  spender,  and  he  had 
married  a pretty  young  woman  too, 
who  evidently  thought  more  about 
“society”  and  a “good  time”  than 
she  did  about  saving,  and  getting  a 
home.  Anyway  you  will  know  the 
type,  dear  reader,  the  world  is  full 
of  them  and  this  particular  folly 
has  its  full  share  of  the  human  dere- 
licts, that  strew  the  shores  of  time,, 
to  its  credit. 

The  Clarks  were  popular  in  the 
small  town  “society”  and  the  Clarks 
were  courted  and  flattered,  especially 
by  that  obnoxious  human  element, 
commonly  known  as  “social  climb- 
ers, ” and  the  Clarks,  oh,  foolish 
youths,  were  self-deceived  into  the 
foolish  belief  that  they  must  “live 
in  proper  manner  to  support  our  so- 
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cial  position  ’ ’ — a dangerous  and  dead- 
ly delusion  to  so  many  young  people, 
— struggling  for  a start  in  the  world' 
— ‘and  indeed  some  old  fools  who 
have  already  acquired  a competency. 

Oh,  cruel  delusion  that  has  wreck- 
ed many  homes,  ruined  many  lives, 
and  destroyed  many  souls ! 

John  Clark  soon  found  his  expense 
greater  that  his  salary,  land  likej 
many  other  men,  before  and  since, 
he  began  to  “ borrow/ ; surrepti- 
tiously, the  funds  of  the  bank  with 
which  to  gamble  in  the  markets.  He 
had  varying  success  for  a time,  gain- 
ing and  losing,  and  in  the  mean  time 
making  false  entries  in  his  books  to 
conceal  his  shortages.  After  a while 
however,  the  losses  became  more  than 
he  could  “finance,”  and  the  discov- 
ery came,  and  all  the  consequent 
disgrace,  humilation  and  soul  horrow ! 
Literally,  the  family  of  the  young 
wife,  sat  in  the  ashes  of  shame — 
and  the  wife ! Unmeasurable  anguish 
of  soul  must  have  been  hers.  It  was 
more  than  whispered  that  others, 
“higher  up,”  were  parties  to  the 
young  cashier’s  transgression,  or  at 
the  least  had  guilty  knowledge  of 
the  affair.  However  that  may  have 
been,  Clark  was  stoically  silent,  and 
grimly  awaited  what  ever  fate  might 
have  in  store  for  him. 

Friends  and  relatives  paid  Clarks 
losses,  no  prosecution  was  instituted 
and  gradually  the  sensation  of  the 
hour,  like  all  other  sensations  in 
human  affairs,  and  all  other  events 
in  human  affairs,  one  might  say,  pas- 
sed from  the  stage  of  human  drama, 
to  make  way  for  other  sensations  and 
other  events. 

But  what  of  Clark  ? The  tragic 
play  had  but  begun  for  him,  and  the 
manly,  heroic  part  he  played  is  the 


inspiration  to  point  the  moral  of 
of  this  story.  It  is  a wholesome 
moral,  and  hence  a helpful  one. 

Clark  went  to  a distant  State 
and  sought,  and  secured,  a lucrative 
position  in  the  work  he  was  trained 
to,  and  was  making  good  in  every 
way,  when  he  was  recognized  by  a 
former  acquaintance,  whose  scorpion 
tongue  exuded  the  poison  of  gossip, 
and  poor  Clark  was  sent  again  an  out- 
cast into  the  cold  world.  Finally 
heartsick  and  in  despair,  he  answered 
the  advertisement  of  a J ewish  banker 
for  an  expert  accountant,  and  told 
the  wily  banker  his  story  of  trans- 
gression, and  his  struggle  to  redeem 
his  errors.  This  wise  man,  and  he 
must  also  have  been  a good  man, 
promptly  employed  Clark  who  proved 
himself  worthy  in  every  way,  and  a 
most  valuable  aquisition  to  his  new 
employer. 

Was  Clark  a thief?  Physically, 
yes;  but  intellectually  he  was  honest. 
His  atonement  and  redemption  so 
prove,  do  they  not? 

What  a strong  object  lesson  this 
true  story  is  to  the  young  person 
who  has  a moral  lapse ! What  an 
inspiration  to  such  poor  chap  to 
brace  up  and  “come  back,”  to  the 
track,  whence  he  slipped! 

This  old  world  is  growing  wiser 
all  the  time,  and  one  of  the  legiti- 
mate fruits  of  that  wisdom  is  com- 
passion, the  compassion  that  comes 
from  a better  understanding.  There 
is  a temptation,  hidden  away  perhaps, 
and  never  encountered  by  some  of 
the  more  fortunate  of  the  sons  of 
men,  that  is  stronger  than  the  moral 
fibre  of  any  man.  Did  not  the  Nazer- 
ene,  the  Savior  of  mankind,  recog- 
nize this  great  truth  when  He  taught 
us  to  pray  to  be  saved  from  tempta- 
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tion,  rather  than  to  be  stronger  than  temptation? 

A MIGHTY  PROGRESS. 


One  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
that  touches  the  very  vital  growth  of  the  public  schools  and  make  progress 
in  the  several  counties  that  are  ivisely  led  educationally  is  the  matter  of  the 
creation  of  a loan  fund.  In  Union  county  where  they  have  a f or ward-looking 
County  Board  of  Education  and  an  efficient  superintendent , who  regards  the 
schools  as  agencies  for  the  ed.ucation  of  the  children  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  his  existence  and  ease,  and  who  stmves  to  make  his  administration  strong 
and  aggressive,  they  are  availing  themselves  of  this  great  assistance  which 
the  state  offers.  In  a recent  number  of  the  Monroe  Journal  appeared  a\  state- 
ment that  is  an  unanswerable  argument  why  the  local  management  of  the 
public  schools  should  not  only  be  patriotic  men,  but  men  who  know  schools, 
believe  in  public  education  and  believe  in  giving  the  rural  child  the  very  best 
possible.  The  story  which  we  reproduce  is  inspiring. 


The  world  do  move  educationally 
in  Union  county.  In  the  past  three 
months  new  school  building  have 
been  erected  and  additions  and  im- 
provements made  to  others  totaling 
a cost  of  $135,000.  This  sum  is  di- 
vided among  eight  schools  and  va- 
ious  sections  of  the  county  and  comes 
as  a result  of  policies  of  progress 
outlined  by  Superintendent  Ray  Fun- 
derburk and  the  Board  of  Education. 

At  Marshville  a new  addition  has 
just  been  completed  to  the  school 
building.  Eight  recitation  rooms 
built  after  specifications  furnished  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education 
and  an  auditorium  with  a seating  ca- 
pacity of  600  were  constructed.  These 
improvements  cost  $30,000  and  were 
made  possible  by  bonds  voted  by  the 
citizens  of  the  community. 

At  Waxhaw  a modern  2 story  brick 
building  of  16  rooms  was  erected  at 
a cost  of  $23,000.  The  building  is 
equipped  with  electric  lights  and 
steam  heat — as  is  the  one  at  Marsh- 
ville. Rooms  for  laboratories  which 


will  meet  the  strictest  college  re- 
quirements in  science  work  have  been 
provided.  Space  is  also  given  for  a 
modern  school  library.  Here  again 
the  building  w)as  made  possible  by 
the  action  of  the  citizens  in  voting 
bonds. 

At  Wesley  Chapel,  which  claims  to 
have  been  the  first  rural  graded 
school  in  the  state,  a brick  building 
has  just  been  completed  at  a cost 
of  $15,000.  Eight  recitation  rooms  and 
an  auditorium  with  seating  capacity 
of  500  are  provided.  This  building 
was  erected  through  funds  secured 
through  the  State  education  loan 
funds. 

At  Prospect  another  eigjhtfroom 
brick  building  has  been  completed  at 
cost  of  $15,000,  meeting  all  the 
specifications  now  required  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  An 
auditorium  with  a seating  capacity 
of  500  is  provided.  This  building 
was  erected  by  borrowing  from  the 
State  aid  fund. 

The  cit'zens  of  Benton  Heights  de- 
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cided  that  they  needed  a new  build- 
ing that  would  give  their  children 
the  best  advantages  and  voted  bonds 
for  a $30,000  structure.  At  the  spec- 
ial election  only  ten  voters  voted 
against  the  proposal.  A modern 
brick  building  with  eight  recitation 
rooms,  a library,  an  office  for  the 
principal  and  an  auditorium  was  con- 
structed. The  building  is  equipped 
with  electric  lights,  sewerage  and  all 
modern  conveniences. 

At  Mineral  Springs  a six-room 
brick  structure  has  been  erected  at 
a cost  of  $10,000.  An  auditorium 
with  a seating  capacity  of  300  has 
been  provided  to  take  care  of  com- 
munity gatherings.  The  State  loan 
fund  made  this  building  possible. 

At  Mt.  Pleasant  in  Buford  town- 
ship a 2-story  wooden  structure,  with 
six  recitation  rooms  has  been  erected 
at  a cost  of  $6,000.  Here  again  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  all  school 
activities  and  community  interests  in 
providing  an  auditorium  with  a seat- 
ing capacity  of  300.  This  building 
takes  the  place  of  the  old  school 
which  was  burned  two  years  ago. 

At  Faulks  in  Marshville  township 
a new  wooden  school  of  5 rooms  with 
an  auditorium  seating  300  has  been 
built  at  a cost  of  $5,250. 

All  the  progress,  however,  has  not 
been  confined  to  providing  better 
school  buildings  and  better  facilities 


generally.  A junior  high  school  has 
been  inaugurated  at  Union  in  Lanes 
Creek  township  with  a truck  bring- 
ing the  students  to  and  from  the 
school. 

The  enrollment  at  the  high  school 
at  Unionville  jumped  from  40  to  80 
when  the  Board  of  Education  made 
the  ruling  that  any  child  residing  in 
Goose  Creek  township  would  be  al- 
lowed to  attend  the  high  school  with- 
out payment  of  tuition.  A three- 
teacher  faculty  is  providing  efficient 
instruction. 

Progress  made  during  the  recent 
months  leaves  New  Salem  as  the 
only  township  in  the  county  which 
does  not  have  a standard  high  school. 
“A  high  school  which  would  give 
all  advantages  to  the  children  of  this 
township  could  be  provided  if  the 
citizens  in  several  of  the  communities 
would  get  together  and  consolidate 
their  districts,”  says  County  Super- 
intendent Funderburk.  Developments 
may  be  expected. 

The  greatest  progress  in  the  near 
future  will  be  made  by  the  Indian. 
Trail  school  in  Vance  township.  Plans 
have  already  matured  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a brick  building  to  cost  ap- 
proximately $25,000  in  the  early 
spring.  This  building  will  contain 
10  rooms  and  an  auditorium  which 
will  seat  300  people. 


SOME  MEN  I HAVE  MET  LATELY. 


By  C.  W.  Hunt  No.  II 


A figure  I used  to  see  and  be  with 
often  is  Col.  A1  Fairbrother  of  news- 
paper fame  in  this  and  other  states, 
but  wTiom  I had  lost  sight  of;  but  I 
chanced  to  find  him  talking  with  a 


friend  near  the  post  office  at  Greens- 
boro, lately,  where  the  Colonel  still 
lives  in  the  apparent  enjoyment  of 
the  best  of  health,  though  resting  and 
getting  stronger.  He  numbers  his 
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friends  by  his  acquaintances,  and 
* i Fairbrothers  Every  thing”  is  sadly 
missed  by  many  who  read  something 
there  that  was  found  no  where  else. 
A few  years  ago  he  was  in  Charlotte 
on  one  of  his  periodical  trips,  when 
he  was  taken  with  a hemorrhage  of 
the  lungs,  without  any  premonition 
what  ever,  and  being  anxious  to  get 
home,  and  knowing  a doctor  would 
put  him  to  bed,  he  undertook  the  trip 
home  on  the  train  and  had  attack 
after  attack ; was  all  bloody  and  quite 
weak  when  at  last  in  his  room  at 
home.  Then  began  a battle  for  life, 
with  the  chances  largely  against 
him,  according  to  all  former  records 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  doctors. 
He  kept  game,  though  awful  weak 
from  loss  of  blood,  but  noticed  the 
whispering  about  his  room.  One  day 
he  turned  suddenly  upon  the  doctor 
and  attendants  with  the  announce- 
ment that  he  was  not  going  to  die, 
but  was  going  to  get  up  from  there. 
This  he  attempted.  But  was  too 
weak  to  walk,  but  come  out  of  the 
bed  and  announced  he  was  going  to 
the  arid  climate  of  the  west,  and  in 
a few  weeks  went  to  Phoenix,  Arizo- 
na, and  in  four  months  was  well 
enough  to  return  home,  has  had  no 
backset,  is  doing  well,  and  spending 
much  time  reading  Ohas.  Dickens 
again,  and  is  getting  some  lessons  in 
psychology,  which  he  may  give  the 
public  the  benefit  of  some  day.  I 
always  enjoy  a talk  with  this  big 
hearted  man.  He  has  a wonderful 
mind,  is  versatile  on  most  questions 
and  likes  his  friends. 


have  just  pictured  there  came  into  my 
path  a young  countryman,  ten  miles 
from  the  railway,  on  Dan  river  in 
Stokes  county,  Rex  Tilley,  by  name, 
and  I was  reminded  of  the  old  ad- 
dage:  “Better  be  born  lucky  than 
rich.  ’ 7 Tilley  lives  on  a high  place 
that  has  been  noted  for  being  hit 
by  summer  hail  storms,  about  the 
worst  thing  that  ever  come  across 
the  country  in  that  fine  bright  rich 
tobacco  section.  When  agents  began 
to  talk  hail  insurance  to  the  men 
whose  money  crop  depended  upon  its 
not  being  torn  up  by  hail,  it  did  not 
take  Rex  Tilley  long  to  figure  that 
the  rates  charged  were  a small  matter 
compared  with  getting  a price  for 
the  weed.  He  was  soon  on  the  way 
to  have  a policy  written  on  a promis- 
ing crop  of  young  tobacco.  Hurry- 
ing baek  home  to  get  to  work  again 
he  fouiid  the  hail  had  beat  him  home, 
and  riddled  his  crop.  Without  un- 
hitching his  team  he  went  directly 
for  the  adjuster,  and  in  a few  days 
had  the  money  for  damages  done, 
which  were  highly  satisfactory,  and 
business  in  that  line  grew.  Tilley 
takes  no  chances,  for  he  has  plenty 
of  experience.  In  seven  years  living 
on  that  hill,  his  crop  has  been  hit 
eight  times  by  hail.  His  neighbors 
tell  that  the  last  time  he  was  hit  he 
got  50per  cent  of  its  estimated  value, 
and  sold  the  crop  the  hail  hit  for  as 
much  as  he  every  got  for  a good  crop. 
Nothing  like  being  foresighted.  Many 
men  with  credit  for  having  more 
sense  than  Rex  Tilley  hesitate  to 
spend  a few  dollars  and  lose  the 
hard  work  of  a year. 


In  contrast  with  such  a man  as  I 
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SENTENCE  OF  JOHN  SLATER 


By  Samuel  Wilds 


This  remarkable  deliverance  is  reproduced  from  “The  Writers  of  South 
Carolina,”  edited  by  George  Armstrong  Wauchope,  Ph.  D.,  and  copyrighted 
by  the  State  Company,  of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  from  whom  permission  for  printing 
in  THE  UPLIFT  was  cheerfully  granted.  Samuel  Wilds  was  born  in  Dar- 
lington District,  March  4,  1775,  and  died  near  Cheraw,  South  Carolina,  March 
Mh,  1310.  Dr.  Wauchope  says  of  him:  “Before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age 
he  was  elected  a judge.  In  five  years  he  obtained  a reputation  which  a long 
life  seldom  earns.  He  was  young,  eloquent,  learned,  polite  and  energetic,  and 
held  the  scales  of  justice  to  the  admiration  of  all.  His  early  death  made 
South  Carolina  weep  from  her  mountains  to  her  seaboard.  ” 

The  sentence  which  he  pronounced  upon  John  Slater  for  the  murder  of  his 
nlave  is  fine  classic,  and  at  the  same  time  reveals  the  high  sense  of  right 
-and  justice  that  characterized  the  ideals  of  the  Old  Regime.  This  piece  of 
literature  was  saved  by  the  research  of  Bishop  Gregg.  The  reproduction  of 
4his  court  sentence  is  to  point  a truth.  The  prevailing  temperament  in  the 
South  has  always  been  to  do  full  justice  to  the  colored  folks — cruelty  and 
.any  form  of  injustice  has  been  condemned  by  the  powers  that  be  ever  since 
the  colored  man  made  his  appearance  in  the  South.  Thousands  of  orderly  and 
industrious  blacks  have,  at  times,  had'  to  suffer  momentarily  for  the  rudeness 
and  crime  of  the  vicious.  Even  the  whites,  at  times,  h’ave  to  suffer,  mis- 
understood by  outsiders,  the  penalties  occasioned  by  the  acts  of  some  of  their 
members.  The  publication  is  further  suggested  by  a colored  man,  pleading 
his  own  case  recently  in  Judge  Harding’s  court  at  Greensboro  on  an  appeal 
from  a conviction  from  the  Recorder’s  Court.  The  negro  was  acquitted, 
and  what  judge  Harding  said  to  him  was  also  a near  classic. 


JOHN  SLATER! 

You  have  been  convicted  by  a jury 
of  your  country  of  the  wilful  murder 
of  your  own  slave;  and,  I am  sorry 
to  say,  the  short,  impressive,  uncon- 
tradicted testimony  on  which  that 
conviction  was  founded,  leaves  but 
loo  little  room  to  doubt  its  propriety. 

The  annals  of  human  depravity 
might  be  jsafely  challenged  for  a 
parallel  to  this  unfeeling,  bloody,  and 
•diabolic  transaction. 

You  caused  your  unoffending,  un- 
resisting slave,  to  be  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  by  a refinement  in 
erueltry,  compelled  his  companion, 
perhaps  the  friend  of  his  heart,  to 


chop  his  head  with  an  axe,  and  to 
cast  his  body,  yet  convulsing  with 
the  agonies  of  death,  into  the  water! 
And  this  deed  you  dared  to  perpetrate 
in  the  very  harbor  of  Charleston, 
within  a few  yards  of  the  shore,  un- 
blushingly,  in  the  face  of  open  day. 
Had  your  murderous  arm  been  raised 
against  your  equal,  whom  the  laws 
of  self-defense  and  the  more  effica- 
cious laws  of  the  land  unite  to  pro- 
tect, your  crime  would  not  have  been 
without  precedent  and  would  have 
seemed  less  horrid.  Your  personal 
risk  would  at  least  have  proved  that 
though  a murder  you  were  not  a cow- 
ard. But  you  to  well  knew  that  this 
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unfortunate  man,  whom  chance  has 
subjected  to  your  caprices,  had  not, 
like  yourself,  chartered  to  him  by  the 
laws  of  the  land  the  same  rights  of 
nature,  and  that  stern  but  necessary 
policy  had  disarmed  him  of  the 
rights  of  self-defense.  Too  well  you 
knew  that  to  you  alone  he  could  look 
for  protection,  and  that  your,  arm  a- 
lone  could  shield  him  from  oppression 
or  avenge  his  wrongs;  yet  that  arm 
you  cruelly  stretched  out  for  his 
destruction. 

The  counsel  who  generously  volun- 
teered his  service  in  your  behalf, 
shocked  at  the  enormity  of  your 
offence,  endeavored  to  find  a refuge, 
as  well  as  for  his  own  feelings  as 
for  those  of  all  who  heard  your  trial, 
in  a derangement  of  your  intellect. 
Several  witnesses  were  examined  to 
establish  this  fact ; but  the  result 
of  their  testimony,  it  is  apprehended, 
was  as  little  satisfactory  to  his  mind 
as  to  those  of  the  jury  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  I sincerely  wish  this 
defence  had  proven  successful;  not 
from  any  desire  to  save  you  from 
the  punishment  which  awaits  you, 
and  which  you  so  richly  merit,  but 
from  the  desire  of  saving  my  country 
from  the  foul  reproach  of  having  in 
its  bosom  so  great  a monster. 

From  the  peculiar  situation  of  this 
country,  our  fathers  felt  themselves 
justified  in  subjectin  to  a very  slight 
punishment  him  who  murders  a slave. 
Whether  the  present  state  of  society 
requires  a continuation  of  this  policy, 
so  opposite  to  the  apparent  rights  of 
humanity, it  remains  for  a subsequent 
Legislature  to  decide.  Their  atten- 
tion ere  this  would  have  been  direct- 
ed to  this  subject,  but,  for  the  honor 
of  human  nature,  such  hardened  sin- 
ners as  yourself  are  rarely  found  to 


disturb  the  repose  of  society.  The 
grand  jury  of  this  county,  deeply 
impressed  with  your  daring  outrages 
against  the  laws  of  both  God  and 
man,  have  made  a very  strong  ex- 
pression of  their  feelings  on  the* 
subject  to  the  Legislature,  and  from 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  that  body, 
the  friends  of  humanity  may  confi- 
dently. hope  to  see  this  blackest  in 
the  catalogue  of  human  crimes  pur- 
sued by  appropriate  punishment. 

In  proceeding  to  pass  the  sentence 
which  the  law  provides  for  'your 
offense,  I confess  I never  felt  more 
forcible  the  want  of  power  to  make 
respected  the  laws  of  my  country, 
whose  minister  I am. 

You  have  already  violated  the  ma- 
jesty of  those  laws.  You  have  prop- 
erly pleaded  the  local  law,  under 
which  you  stand  convicted,  as  a 
justification  of  your  crime.  You  have 
held  that  law  in  one  hand  and  brand- 
ished your  axe  in  the  other,  impiously 
contending  that  the  one  gave  a license 
to  the  unrestrained  use  of  the  other. 

But  though  you  will  go  off  unhurt 
in  person,  by  the  present  sentence, 
expect  not  to  escape  with  impunity, 
Your  bloody  deed  has  set  a mark 
upon  you  which  I fear  the  good  act- 
ions of  your  future  life  will  not 
efface.  You  will  be  held  in  abhor- 
rence by  an  impartial  world,  and 
shunned  as  a monster  by  every  hon- 
est man.  Your  unoffending  posterity 
will  be  visited  for  your  iniquity,  by 
the  stigma  of  deriving  their  origin 
from  an  unfeeling  murderer.  Your 
days,  which  will  be  but  few,  will  be 
spent  in  wretchedness,  and  if  your 
conscience  be  not  steeled  against 
every  virtuous  emotion — if  you  be 
not  entirely  abandoned  to  hardness 
of  heart — the  mangled,  mutilated 
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corpse  of  your  murdered  slave  will 
ever  be  present  in  your  imagination, 
•obtrude  itself  into  all  your  amuse- 
ments, and  haunt  you  in  the  hours 
of  silence  and  repose. 

But  should  you  disregard  the  re- 
proaches of  an  offended  world — 
should  you  bear  with  callous  insen- 
sibility the  gnawing  of  a guilty  con- 
science— yet  remember  that  and  aw- 
ful period  is  fast  approaching,  and 


with  you  it  is  close  at  hand,  when 
you  must  appear  before  the  tribunal 
whose  want  of  power  can  afford  no 
prospect  of  impunity — when  you  must 
raise  your  bloody  hands  at  the  bar 
of  an  impartial,  omnipotent  Judge. 

Remember,  I pray  you  to  remem- 
ber, while  you  yet  have  time,  that 
God  is  just,  and  that  his  vengeance 
will  not  sleep  forever. 


I DIG  A DITCH. 

This  selection  is  from  a book  called  “Adventures  in  Contentment " by  Da- 
vid Grayson.  He  and  his  sister  Harriet  tired  of  the  city , went  to  the  coun- 
try and  bought  a farm.  They  found  perfect  contentment  as  is  revealed  by 
the  author's  experience  in  digging  a ditch.  There  are  lots  of  us  who  can 
willingly  testify  to  the  truth  of  this  frank  fellow's  experience. 


take  off  my  coat  and  hang  it 
over  a limb  of  the  little  hawthorn 
tree-  I put  my  bag  near  it.  I roll 
up  the  sleeves  of  my  flannel  shirt. 
I give  my  hat  a twirl;  I’m  ready  for 
work. 

So  I dug.  There  is  something  fine 
in  hard  physical  labor,  straight  a- 
head;  no  brain  used,  just  muscles.  I 
stood  ankle-deep  in  the  cool  water; 
every  spadeful  came  out  with  a 
smack,  and  as  I turned  it  over  at  the 
edge  of  the  ditch  small  turgid  rivu- 
lets coursed  back  again.  I did  not 
think  of  anything  in  particular.  I 
dug. 

A peculiar  joy  attends  the  very 
pull  of  the  muscles.  I drove  the 
spade  home  with  one  foot,  then 
I bent  and  lifted  and  turned  with  a 
sort  of  physical  satisfaction  difficult 
to  describe.  At  first  I had  the  cool 
■of  the  morning,  but  by  seven  o’clock 
the  day  was  hot  enough ! I opened 
the  breast  of  my  shirt,  gave  my 


sleeves  another  roll,  and  went  at 
it  again  for  half  an  hour,  until  I 
dripped  with  prespiration. 

“I  will  knock  off,”  I said,  so  I 
used  my  spade  as  a ladder  and  climb- 
ed out  of  the  ditch.  Being  very 
thirsty,  I walked  down  through  the 
marshy  valley  to  the  clump  of  alders 
which  grow  along  the  creek.  I fol- 
lowed a cow  path  through  the  thick- 
et and  came  to  the  creek  side 
where  I knelt  on  a log  and  took  a 
good  long  drink.  Then  I soused  my 
head  in  the  cool  stream,  dashed  the 
water  upon  my  arms,  and  came  up 
dripping  and  gasping.  Oh,  but  it 
was  fine. 

So  I came  back  to  the  hawthorne 
tree,  where  I sat  down  comfortably 
and  stretched  my  legs.  There  is  a 
poem  in  stretching  legs — after  hard 
digging — but  I can’t  write  it,  though 
I can  feel  it ! I got  my  bag  and  took 
out  a half  loaf  of  Harriet’s  bread. 
Breaking  off  big  crude  pieces,  I ate 


so 
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it  there  in  the  shade. 

How  rarely  we  taste  the  real  taste 
of  bread!  We  disguise  it  with  but- 
ter, we  toast  it,  we  eat  it  with  milk 
or  fruit.  We  even  soak  it  with 
gravy  (here  in  the  country,  where 
we  aren ’t  at  all  polite — but  very 
comfortable,)  so  that  we  never  get 
the  downright  delicious  taste  of  the 
bread  itself. 

I was  hungry  this  morning  and  I 
ate  my  half  loaf  to  the  last  crumb — 
and  wanted  more.  Then  I lay  down 
for  a moment  in  the  shade  and  look- 
ed up  into  the.  sky  through  the  thin 
outer  branches  of  the  hawthorn.  A 
turkey  buzzard  was  lazily  circling 
cloud-high  above  me.  A frog  boom- 
ed intermittently  from  the  little 
marsh,  and  there  were  bees  at  work 
in  the  blossoms. 

I had  rather  drink  at  the  creek 
and  went  back  somewhat  reluctantly, 
I confess,  to  the  work.  I was  hot, 
and  the  first  joy  of  effort  had  worn 
off.  But  the  ditch  was  to  be  dug 


and  I went  at  it  again. 

Down  toward  the  town  is  a little 
factory  for  barrel  hoops  and  staves. 
It  has  one  of  the  most  musical  whis- 
tles I ever  heard  in  my  life.  It 
toots  at  exactly  twelve  o’clock: 
blessed  sound ! The  last  half  hour  at 
ditch  digging  is  a hard,  slow  pulL 
I ’m  warm  and  tired,  but  I stick  down 
to  it  and  wait  with  straining  ear  for 
the  music.  At  the  very  first  note  ©f 
that  whistle  I drop  my  spade.  I will 
even  empty  out  a load  of  dirt  half- 
way up  rather  than  extend  another 
ounce  of  energy;  and  I spring  out 
of  the  ditch  and  start  for  home 
with  a single  desire  in  my  heart — 
or  possibly  lower  down.  And  Har- 
riet, standing  in  the  doorway,  seems 
to  me  a sort  of  angel — culinary  an- 
gel. 

Talk  of  joy!  There  may  be  things 
better  than  beef  stew  and  baked 
potatoes  and  homemade  bread — there 
may  be — 


GUY  JENNINGS  WINSTEAD. 


They  have  a live,  hard-working  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Per - 
son  county.  There  is  issued  in  the  county  a little  journal,  called  “ Better 
School  Record.”  The  purpose  is  to  direct  the  children  of  the  public  schools  to 
think  along  patriotic  and  aspiring  lines.  A prize  ivas  offered  and  the  child- 
ren of  the  ninth  grade  of  Olive  Hill,  one  of  the  county's  improved  schools 


wrote  about  a fallen  hero,  once  a 
story  of  the  soldier  hero  follows. 

Guy  Jennings  Winstead  was  born 
near  Roxboro,  August  29,  1896.  His 
father  was  C.  M.  Winstead,  son  of 
C.  S.  Winstead,  better  known  as 
Hyco,  Charlie,  who  at  the  age  of 
eight  ran  away  from  home  and  en- 
tered the  War  Between  the  States. 
Guy’s  mother  was  Miss  Dora  Wag- 
staff,  the  daughter  of  C.  M.  G.  Wag- 


07  that  school.  Miss  Corinna  Harris9 

staff.  Mr.  Wagstaff  also  served  in  the 
War  Between  the  States,  Pehaps  Guy 
inherited  his  daring  spirit  from  his 
grandfathers. 

Guy  was  always  interesting.  Even' 
when  a tiny  boy  he  investigated, 
asked  questions,  and  seemed  to  be 
interested  in  whatever  was  around 
him.  He  was  also  daringly  brave.. 
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Once  when  only  nine  years  old  his 
father  told  him  that  he  would  pay 
him  a quarter  to  go  to  a store  about 
a mile  away  and  get  him  a cigar.  It 
was  then  nine  o’clock  at  night,  but 
Guy  was  so  fearless  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  go;  when  he  returned  he 
seemed  as  unafraid  as  when  he  left 
home. 

One  day  he  carried  two  of  his  sis- 
ters to  Hagar’s  Mountain.  On  their 
return  the  horse  ran  away,  throw- 
ing him  and  the  girls  out;  but  he 
caught  one  of  the  axels  and  pulled 
back  into  the  buggy  and  stopped  the 
horse. 

Guy  was  about  six  years  old  when 
he  started  to  school.  His  first  teach- 
er was  Miss  Lizzie  Featherston,  who 
is  now  Mrs.  H.  W.  Rogers.  He  was 
unusually  bright  and  got  along  well 
with  his  studies.  One  time  his  sister, 
who  was  two  grades  above  him, 
came  to  an  example  that  she  could 
not  work;  her  father  told  Guy  that, 
if  he  would  work  it,  he  would  give 
him  one  hundred  dollars.  After  try- 
ing for  some  time,  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  working  it.  With  that  hun- 
dred dollars  he  bought  a horse  that 
he  named  Pearl.  He  kept  this  horse 
until  his  death,  and  it  is  still  kept 
by  his  people. 

Guy  was  about  ten  years  old  when 
Miss  Helen  Graves  accepted  the  po- 
sition of  teacher  at  Alliance  Hall. 
She  boarded  in  Guy’s  home  and  he 
built  her  fires  for  her;  then  he  sat 
with  her  and  read.  These  hours  to- 
gether were  ' always  remembered 
with  pleasure  by  both  Miss  Graves 
and  Guy. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered 
college  at  A.  & E.  At  the  close  of  his 
first  year  he  went  to  Hopewell  and 
worked  in  the  munition  plant  there. 


Later  he  and  five  other  boys  went 
out  west.  After  a great  many  useful 
experiences  there,  he  came  home  for 
a while,  after  which  he  went  to 
Goldsboro  and  worked  with  his  cou- 
sin, Henry  Winstead,  in  the  tobacco 
business.  While  in  Goldsboro  he  vol- 
unteered and  joined  the  army. 

Guy  proved  a patriotic  spirit  when 
he  joined.  He  had  always  been  full 
of  life,  physically  strong  and  active, 
adventurous,  and  fearless.  He  made 
friends  very  easily.  He  loved  the- 
girls  and  was  loved  by  them.  He  was 
a lover  of  books,  and  nothing  gave 
him  more  joy  than  reading. 

After  staying  in  Goldsboro  in 
training  for  a while,  he  entered  the 
officer’s  training  camp  at  Oglethorpe,. 
Georgia,  and  her  he  received  his 
commission  as  First  Lieutenant.  He 
was  then  given  a furlough  of  fifteen 
days  to  come  home.  In  about  a week 
after  he  returned  to  camp  he  sailed 
for  France.  He  was  in  France  nearly 
a week  he  before  was  ordered  to  the 
front.  He  fought  in  several  battles 
before  he  was  slain,  His  death  oc- 
curring in  the  second  battle  of  the 
Marne.  On  the  morning  of  July  15, 
1918,  he  and  five  other  lieutenants 
went  into  a trench  to  receive  orders. 
While  they  were  there,  a bomb  was 
sent  over  by  the  Germans,  killing 
Guy  and  four  of  the  other  lieuten- 
ants, and  injuring  the  right  arm  of 
the  other.  A few  weeks  later  the 
surviving  lieutenant  wrote,  with  his 
left  hand,  to  Guy’s  people  telling: 
about  Guy’s  death  and  burial.  Her 
and  the  other  four  were  buried  in  a 
forest  near  the  Marne,  but  were  later 
taken  to  the  cemetery  which  was 
made  in  the  place  where  Quentin 
Roosevelt  fell  with  his  plane.  Mrs- 
Winstead  received  a letter  from 
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duy’s  major  telling  of  the  death  of 
a captain  and  the  possibility  of 
<xuy’s  taking  the  place.  This  news 
came  jnst  a short  time  before  the 
word  of  his  death.  He  won  several 
medals,  the  most  distinguished  be- 
ing a gold  cross  given  for  three  dar- 
ingly brave  deeds.  These  medals 
were  all  sent  to  his  people  at  his 
death. 

Dr.  Wagstaff,  who  has  the  chair 
•of  History  at  the  State  University, 
has  just  returned  from  a year ’s 
study  abroad.  While  there,  he  visit- 
ed Guy’s  grave  and  made  kodak  pic- 
tures wdiich  he  sent  to  Mrs.  Win- 
stead. 

Last  year  our  school  celebrated 


Armistice  Day  with  an  appropriate 
program.  After  the  program  we 
planted  three  pecan  trees  on  the 
school  grounds  in  memory  of  our 
three  soldiers  who  never  came  back 
to  us,  Guy,  Bennie  Paylor,  and  Char- 
lie Terrell. 

We  are  all  very  proud  of  the 
bravery  of  our  boys  and  would  like 
to  prove  our  own  patrotism  in  some 
noble  way.  Unless  we  do  our  best 
for  our  country  we  shall  not  be 
worthy  of  the  many  lives  that  were 
sacrificed  during  the  gre)at  World 
War.  Do  not  times  of  peace  give  us 
as  great  opportunity  for  gallant  cit- 
izenship, as  times  of  war  and  blood- 
shed? 


THE  JACKSON  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

By  C.  W.  Hunt,  in  Charlotte  Observer. 


It  must  have  been  away  back  about 
the  fall  of  1909,  when  Mr.  J.  P. 
Cook,  chairman  of  the  board  for 
the  Jackson  Training  School  at  Con- 
cord invited  the  writer  to  come  over 
on  a certain  day  and  attend  the  exer- 
cises dedicating  or  the  opening  of 
the  industrial  building,  the  gift,  by 
chance,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  T.  Roth, 
of  Elkin,  that  now  houses  the  print- 
ing plant,  the  shoe  shop  and  the  wood- 
working plant,  of  that  institution. 
That  was  a long  time  ago,  and  I am 
not  sure  if  there  were  other  buildings 
there  then  than  the  King’s  Daugh- 
ters cottage  and  one  other.  Since 
then  the  song  of  the  hen  and  the  peep 
of  chicks  have  occupied  the  time,  and 
for  some  years  I almost  forgot  there 
was  such  a place,  but  with  the  return 
of  the  publication  of  THE  UPLIFT, 
I have  kept  track  of  most  that  was 
^oing  on  there,  but  was  not  prepared 


to  see  what  I did  see  when  we  (Mrs. 
H.  and  I)  made  a special  trip  there 
Wednesday  last,  spending  the  day. 

Cottage  after  cottage  has  gone  up 
as  gifts  of  counties  until  there  are 
13,  housing  30  boys  to  a home,  not 
to  mention  the  administration  build- 
ing, the  bakery,  laundry,  ice  plant 
and  others.  Pity  there  is  not  room 
to  go  back  and  tell  how  a retired 
newspaper  man  saw  a vision  of  bet- 
ter things  for  the  boys  with  no  or 
with  improper  training;  how  that 
man  has  set  to  work  to  interest  others 
with  him,  and  how  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School  came  out  of  that  vision; 
but  most  of  my  readers  know  some- 
thing of  it,  as  well  as  how  it  has 
grown ; long  past  the  experiment 
stage,  and  is  now  where  it  is  entitled 
to  any  support  asked  for.  About 
the  firsi  organization  interested  were 
the  King’s  Daughters,  who  erected 
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one  of  the  very  first,  and  from  that 
day  on  the  cottage  plan  has  prevailed 
and  all  the  others  have  followed  close- 
ly the  architecture  of  that  building. 
Mr.  Hook  confesses  that  he  inspired 
the  plan  to  have  a separate  home 
for  each  30  boys,  where  they  live 
with  a matron  and  others  to  give  the 
proper  care  and  attention.  Here 
they  eat  and  sleep  and  play,  each 
cottage  having  a living  room,  a play 
room,  a dining  hall  and  dormitory, 
where  30  clean  iron  beds,  with  good 
covering  are  placed  in  one  large 
room,  not  at  all  crowded,  kept  per- 
fectly clean  and  made  up  by  the  boys 
themselves. 

Wednesday  was  visitors’  day,  on 
which  preparation  is  made  to  care 
for  the  friends  of  the  institution 
and  others  that  come  to  see  the  boys. 
It  is  also  the  busy  day  at  the  print- 
ing office  where  THE  UPLIFT  is 
made  ready  for  its  weekly  appear- 
ance, but  Mrs.  J.  C.  Fisher  and  Miss 
Goodman  the  executive  secretary  were 
delegated  with  the  duty  of  showing 
the  writer  all,  ‘ ‘ everything  we  have,  ’ ’ 
as  Mr.  Cook  put  it,  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  The  school  build- 
ing with  auditorium,  dining  halls, 
dormitories,  bakery,  laundry,  ice 
plant,  shoe  shop,  horse  barn,  new 
dairy  barn,  hog  houses,  hens  and  the 
busiest  of  all  hog  killing.  There 
were  seven  250  to  300  pounders  being 
scalded  and  cleaned  and  the  infor- 
mation was  that  there  were  more 
than  40  of  that  size  to  slaughter  this 
season.  The  new  dairy  barn  is  a 
model,  the  very  latest  with  stanc- 
tions  for  about  30  cows,  and  as  clean 
as  good  management  can  make  it. 

Mr.  Chas.  E Boger  is  the  execu- 
tive head  of  the  place,  and  is  a man 
who  handles  boys  mighty  well,  and 


and  there  is  an  active  man  in  charge 
of  all  the  different  departments  di- 
rectly under  him,  and  every  one  who 
has  to  do  with  the  handling  of  these 
boys  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
teaching  them  in  the  different  line,, 
while  their  education  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  best  teachers  to  be 
obtained.  The  school  rooms  are  a 
model  of  neatness,  and  the  matter  of 
clean  new,  unsoiled  desks  is  a complH 
ment  to  both  the  boys  and  the 
teachers.  The  printing  office  is  for- 
tunate in  having  Mr.  J.  C.  Fisher,, 
who  began  with  the  beginning,  and 
who  is  still  on  the  job,  turning  out 
good  work  and  good  printers  and 
linotypers.  It  is  a little  short  of  a 
wonder  how  quick  a small  boy,  with 
a hankering  for  such  work  can  mas- 
ter so  complicated  a machine  as  a 
Mergenthaler  linotype.  This  busi- 
ness has  outgrown  its  quarters;  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  dollars  worth: 
of  work  is  lost  each  year  for  want  of 
a building  fully  equiped  for  doing 
the  best  job  work.  Mr.  Cook  is 
looking  for  the  man  who  has  some 
thousands  of  dollars  he  wants  to  in- 
vest in  making  good  men  out  of  boys 
needing  help.  If  you  know  such  a 
man  make  him  wise. 

The  administration  building  whick 
was  burned,  is  rapidly  coming  back 
again,  under  the  wise  provision  made 
by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cannon,  as  a me- 
morial to  her  late  husband,  and  Mr. 
J.  F.  Cannon  made  possible  the 
splendid  auditorium,  which  is  now 
crowded,  and  will  have  to  be  en- 
larged. Seven  counties,  singly  or- 
by  doubling  have  built  a cottage,  like 
those  described  above ; these  are : 
Mecklenburg,  Guilford,  Durham^. 
Rockingham,  Gaston,  Robeson  and 
Rowan-Iredell,  and  there  are  three* 
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other  counties  now  “on  the  string” 
for  similar  buildings,  each  of  which 
is  made  due  the  maximum,  when  a 
house  costing  $18,000  to  $20,000 
makes  a home  fro  30,  not  counting 
the  matron  and  the  help.  With  such 
a spirit  kept  up  there  will  in  time 
be  a good  sized  town  of  cottages;  un- 
less the  home  training  should  im- 
prove and  the  need  for  such  institu- 
tions decrease. 

Here  boys  go  to  school  and  work. 
Half  study  in  school  mornings,  the 
other  half,  afternoons;  when  one  is 
in  school  the  other  half  is  at  work. 
There  are  boys  for  the  dairy,  boys  for 
the  horse  barn,  boys  for  the  hogs 
and  chickens,  boys  for  the  bakery, 
printing  office,  kitchen  help,  the  shoe 
shop  and  all  other  places.  There  are 
large  boys  and  small  boys,  but  I did 
not  see  a bad  face  or  one  that  was 
not  cheerful  and  dutiful.  The  busiest 
I saw  were  the  hog  killers,  with 
all  the  help  one  could  ask  for,  and 
every  boy  trying  to  see  which  could 
do  the  most  handling  those  large 
hogs.  There  are  restraints  of  course, 
but  it  is  largely  a matter  of  honor 
here,  and  the  honor  roll  in  THE 
UPLIFT  each  week  is  growing.  Many 
boys  go  a whole  weeek  with  not  a 
.single  mark  and  are  in  class  A.  Class 
B takes  those  who  get  one  mark  by 
accident  or  otherwise. 

One  of  the  main  points  I made  in 
a write  up  of  this  school  in  1909, 
was  the  need  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  farm  that  spreads  out  so  invit- 
ing from  the  view  from  the  higher 
ground.  But  that  came  naturally 
with  development,  and  much,  very 
much  of  the  food  for  man  and  beast 
monies  out  of  the  ground.  There  is 
need  for  more  land.  The  matter  of 


getting  a water  supply  on  the  boulder 
filled  ridge  gave  much  concern  for 
a long  time.  The  man  with  a peach 
tree  limb  was  consulted,  and  he  lo- 
cated what  he  guaranteed  was  a fine 
vein  of  water,  but  the  place  did  not 
suit  the  idea  in  mind  for  a water 
plant.  A geologist  was  sent  for,  and 
was  free  to  confess  that  the  forma- 
tion on  that  ridge  did  not  indicate 
water.  A drill  was  set  to  work  and 
down  and  down  it  went  as  dry  as  a 
powder  horn,  and  was  finally  aban- 
doned. With  nothing  better  in  sight 
and  water  “had  to  be  had,”  the  drill 
was  set  on  the  place  indicated  by 
the  peachtree  limb,  and  the  man’s 
claim  was  verified  in  a short  distance 
under  ground;  and  such  a stream  of 
water?  It  has  never  shown  any 
signs  of  failure.  In  fact  it  has  never 
been  pumped  dry,  with  the  power 
attached.  There  science  “got  a 
whack.  ” 

The  writer  has  rambled  much  this 
year,  has  seen  many  wonderful  things 
in  the  business  and  scenic  world,  has 
been  in  one  teachers  training  school 
and  spoke  a word  to  encourage,  but 
he  has  had  no  day  equal  to  the  day 
in  the  Jackson  Training  School  near 
Concord.  The  problem  of  finally 
making  a man  out  of  a boy  with  a 
wrong  start  is  one  that  many  strong 
minds  have  pondered  over;  one  that 
earnest  men  have  long  given  their 
best  thought.  Here  is  a plant  no 
longer  in  the  experimental  stage,  but 
one  that  has  proven  it  can  be  done 
and  well  done  in  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  cases.  Is  running  smoothly 
and  modestly  turning  out  young  men 
with  ambition,  with  character  and 
with  a vision  of  something  for  them 
in  life.  It  is  worthy  of  the  sympathy, 
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the  confidence,  the  talent,  the  money  do  something  for  his  or  her  country, 
of  any  man  or  woman  wanting  to 


POWER  THROUGH  LITERATURE 


By  Prof.  Charles  Allen  Dinsmore. 


“i  cannot  think  of  Henry  Clay 
sitting  down  of  an  evening  to  read 
the  great  books.”  remarked  Daniel 
Webster  of  his  colleague  and  rival. 
Such  a statement  is  a severe  judg- 
ment and  very  revealing.  Some- 
thing of  depth  and  essential  wisdom 
is  certainly  lacking  in  one  who  can- 
not be  associat  ed  with  the  best  that 
men  have  thought  and  said.  If  a 
political  leader  is  somewhat  dis- 
credited because  his  nature  displays 
no  natural  affinity  with  the  noblest 
monuments  of  the  mind’s  power, 
how  much  more  is  he  discredited 
who  is  set  apart  to  be  the  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  guide  of  a people! 

De  Quincy  has  made  a memorable 
division  of  books  into  the  literature 
of  knowledge  and  the  literature  of 
power.  But  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  there  really  is  any  litera- 
ture of  knowledge,  for  that  which 
gives  to  writing  a literary  quality  is 
its  effect  upon  the  emotions.  Once 
having  obtained  a fact  or  a truth 
we  can  dispense  with  the  book,  but 
emotions  are  transitory;  unlike  facts 
they  cannot  be  kept  as  a permanent 
possession.  Therefore,  to  renew 
the  emotion  we  must  reread  the 
book.  Only  those  books  are  im- 
mortal which  stir  powerfully  and  in 
a noble  manner  the  passions  which 
are  universal,  and  universal  emo- 
tions are  deeply  affected  only  by 
moral  truth  shaped  and  glorified 
by  the  imagination.  Truth  alone 
cannot  give  a book  enduring  vitality, 
but  truth  molded  and  glowing  with 


beauty  has  that  kind  of  fire  in  it 
whicn  does  not  go  out. 

Most  individuals  need  to  kindle 
their  torches  at  the  huge  central 
fires.  *A  great  book  is  a great 
man  talking”  and  we  cannot  come 
within  the  circle  of  the  splendor  of 
an  imperial  mind  without  having 
light  and  vitality  rained  into  mind 
and  heart.  The  supreme  minds  are 
always  fecundative.  They  emit  life: 
they  charge  lesser  minds  with  ener- 
gy; virtue  goes  out  of  them  to  us. 

Besides  the  enlargement  of  ment- 
al power  which  comes  from  com- 
munion with  the  living  minds  in  the 
deathless  books,  the  reader  finds 
himself  possessed  of  a standard  of 
judgment  which  is  of  inestimable 
value.  “We  needs  must  love  the 
highest  when  we  see  it.”  When 
we  see  it,  there’s  the  rub!  Our  eyes 
are  bolden  until  companying  with 
the  seers  we  catch  their  vision  and 
develop  a sense  of  what  is  fine  and 
true. 

A study  of  the  masterpieces  will 
immensely  enrich  our  vocabulary. 
Too  many  ministers  become  so  sat- 
urated wiih  philosophy  that  their 
abstract  phraseology  flies  over  the 
minds  of  their  congregations  with- 
out casting  even  a shadow.  The 
true  poets,  on  the  other  hand,  fill  our 
memories  with  concrete  word,  lucid, 
vital,  effective. 

The  knowledge  we  get  from  the 
very  great  books  is®of  a peculiar 
kind,  we  learn  not  facts,  but  the 
heart  of  man;  }ye  receive  deep  Jp- 
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sights  into  the  way  the  world  is  go- 
ing; we  become  acquainted  with  the 
inner  spirit  of  important  epochs, 
und  with  the  eternal  values. 

Great  writers  stimulate  and  train 
•our  imagination.  Now  the  disciplin- 
ed imagination— the  faculty  by 
which  the  mind  see’s,  creats.  colors 
— is  indispensable  to  the  masses, 
.and  the  lack  of  it  makes  so  many  of 
us  cold  and  wooden.  What  is  sym- 
pathy but  the  imagination  putting 
us  in  tne  place  of  another;  what  are 
faith  and  hope  and  love,  but  the  im- 
agination working  in  the  spiritual 
sphere? 

‘‘O  thou  tellest  good  tidings  to 
Zion,  get  thee  up  into  the  high  moun- 
tains” where  the  air  is  keen  and 
vital,  where  the  familiar  stars  burn 
in  awful  glory,  where  broad  horizon- 
^es  encircle  an  earth  so  far  removed 
that  troubles  seem  insignificent! 

If  the  high  gods  on  Olympus  seem 
too  remote  for  daily  intercourse, 
there  are  the  Titans  who  stole  fire 
from  heaven  but  cannot  speak  the 
universal  language,  and  below  them 


are  the  mortals  who  are  simply  min- 
strels, singing  the  simpler  strains. 
Stay  with  any  order  of  genius  long 
enough  and  you  will  get  insight, 
power,  solace,  and  glorious  words. 
I wonder  how  many  realize  the  fact 
that  the  King  James  version  of  the 
Bible  is  the  supreme  literery  monu- 
ment of  the  world.  Nobler  than  the 
sacred  books  of  the  East,  truer  to 
life  than  Homer,  more  powerful  than 
the  Greek  dramatists,  divinely  clear 
in  its  insight  into  those  Realities 
which  Shakespeare  knew  not,  more 
power  streams  from  it  than  any  oth- 
er book.  Read  simply  as  literature 
it  will  give  deeper  insights  into  life, 
ampler  discipline  to  the  imagination, 
broader  culture  to  the  spirit  than 
can  be  found  in  any  other  volume. 
And  as  for  style  its  vigorous,  simple 
words  have  set  the  standard  for  our 
best  literature.  If  the  individual 
would  oftener  read  appreciatively, 
simply  as  a masterpiece  of  litera- 
ture, they  would  receive  what  we 
all  covet — power. 


INGRATITUDE. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man’s  ingratitude; 

Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, 
Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 
As  benefits  forgot; 

Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  remembered  not. 
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CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  SCHOOL. 

By  Miss  Vernie  Goodman. 


Christmas  is  Christmas  every- 
where. And  about  the  only  differ- 
ence between  Christmas  at  the 
Jackson  Training  School  and  Christ- 
mas any  other  place  is  that  Christ- 
mas at  the  school  begins  earlier, 
stays  longer,  and  there’s  more  of  it 
while  it  lasts. 

This  year  it  began  just  after 
Thanksgiving.  There  were  so 
many  things  to  do,  and  everything 
must  be  exactly  right,  for  we  were 
going  to  have  the  best  Christmas 
program  of  anybody.  And  so  the 
Christmas  carols,  and  the  recita- 
tions, and  all  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
gram required  days  of  faithful  prac- 
tice, until  every  boy  knew  just 
exactly  what  to  do  and  when  to  do 
it.  In  the  meantime,  a big  envelope 
in  the  office  safe  marked  “Boys 
Christmas  Fund”  was  getting  down- 
right important-looking  because  it 
held  so  many  checks,  and  money 
orders,  and  bills  from  folks  who  be- 
lieved in  Christmas  and  believed  in 
boys — especially  Jackson  Training 
School  boys. 

Then,  at  the  last  of  the  week  the 
cottages  began  to  take  on  a festive 
appearance.  There  were  Christmas 
trees,  and  garlands,  and  bells  and 
red-shaded  lights  everywhere,  and 
the  casual  passer-by  might  have 
heard  music  and  laughter  and  much 
friendly  jesting  among  the  boys  as 
they  worked  like  young  beavers  to 
make  “our  cortage  the  prettiest  of 
all”.  It  was  such  fun  getting  it 
ready ! 

And  if  the  same  passer-by  could 
have  paused  for  a moment  at  the 
auditorium  door  at  five  o’clock  on 


Saturday  afternoon,  he  might  have- 
had  a picture  to  remember.  For 
the  Christmas  tree  was  ready.  In 
all  the  glory  of  shining  tinsel  and 
twinkling  lights  it  stood  in  the 
center  of  the  stage,  so  tall  that  the 
top-most  light  was  winking  at  the 
ceiling.  In  the  background  were 
smaller  trees,  and  the  front  of  the 
stage  was  garlanded  with  cedar. 
Down  in  the  front  were  290  bags  fill- 
ed with  "goodies”  dear  to  the  heart 
and  palate  of  every  boy. 

And,  alone  in  all  the  grandeur,, 
sat  a boy.  He  was  seated  directly 
before  the  stage,  for  to  him  had  been 
assigned  the  important  duty  of 
"watching  the  Christmas  tree”  until 
time  for  the  program  to  begin.  With 
eyes  wide  open  he  sat  motionless, 
his  gaze  fixed  on  the  tree.  And  who 
knows  what  it  all  meant  to  him? 
Perhaps  he  caught  a vision  of  the 
real  Christmas  spirit  that  had  made 
it,  all  possible — the  spirit  that  dwells 
in  the  hearts  of  people  who  do  not 
turn  away  from  boys  who  make  mis- 
takes and  fall,  but  who  take  them  by 
the  hand  and  point  out  another  path 
that  has  a goal  worth  while — a goal 
reached  only  by  means  of  Truth  and 
Honesty,  and  Clean  Thoughts,  and 
Good  Habits.  And  perhaps,  as  he 
sat  so  quietly,  this  spirit  brought 
him  a kindly  message  from  the  hearts 
of  all  those  people  who  love  boys  and 
believe  in  Christmas. 

But  the  hush  was  broken  by  the 
ringing  of  the  bell,  and  the  young 
watchman  was  on  his  feet,  for  the 
boys  were  marching  in.  Attired  in 
Sunday  uniform,  with  every  face 
eager  and  alert,  they  came,  and  when 
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the  last  boy  had  filed  into  the  audi- 
torium the  program  began.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  wonder  just 
what  kiud  of  a program  would  be 
rendered  by  the  boys  on  such  oc- 
casion, the  program  is  given  in  full — • 

Processional 

Chorus  “Hark, 

Introduction 

Bible  Reading  in  Concert 
Prayer 

Duet  and  Chorus  “ 

Reading 
Solo 

Reading 
Chorus 
Reading 
Reading 

Solo  and  Chorus 
Reading 
Reading 
Chorus 
Address 
Distribution  of  Gifts 

To  say  the  program  was  well-ren- 
clered  is  to  speak  conservatively  in- 
deed. From  start  to  finish  it  went 
without  a single  “hitch,”  and  the 
boys  did  credit  to  themselves  and 
everybody  concerned.  They  swung 
into  the  Choruses  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  did  not  abate  until  the  last  boy 
was  marching  out  with  his  bag  of 
goodies  hugged  safely  under  his 
arm.  To  Miss  Helen  Fisher  of  Con- 
cord, whose  name  appears  in  differ- 
ent musical  numbers  on  the  program, 
is  due  a special  vote  of  thanks  by  the 
school.  Miss  Fisher,  besides  being 
a most  attractive  little  person,  is 
also  possessed  of  a voice  which  she 
uses  to  do  real  singing,  and  she  was 
more  than  generous  with  her  time 
and  her  talent  in  helping  the  boys 
with  their  program. 

On  Sunday  morning  it  was  evident 


that  the  boys  had  lost  none  of  their 
enthusiasm  by  their  efforts  the  even- 
ing before.  They  were  all  ready  for 
Sunday  School  and  more  Christmas 
music.  In  the  afternoon  a most  im- 
pressive service  was  held  at  which 

School 
Six  Boys 
School 
Davis 

Miss  Fisher,  Mr.  Godown  and  School 
Paul  Camp 
Miss  Fisher 
Marcellus  Corbett 
School 
Vass  Fields 
Four  Boys 
Miss  Fisher  and  School 
J oe  Moore 
Paul  Leitner 
School 
Rev.  Thomas  Smith 

Rev.  Jesse  C.  Rowan,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Con- 
cord delivered  the  address.  The 
service  was  opened  by  the  boys  with 
a Christmas  carol,  followed  by  the 
Scripture  reading  in  concert  and 
prayer  by  one  of  the  boys.  Dr.  Ro- 
wan is  a forceful  speaker,  his  deliv- 
ery is  striking,  and  his  ideas  reveal 
a depth  of  thought  and  feeling  that 
is  unusual — even  in  a preacher!  He 
brought  to  the  boys  a real  Christmas 
message,  and  he  brought  it  in  word 
and  manner  that  held  their  closest 
attention. 

And  on  Monday  it  was  Christmas 
Day!  And  surely  no  one  ever  saw 
such  a beautiful  sunshiny  day  before. 
It  must  have  been  manufactured  ex- 
pressly for  the  boys  of  Jackson 
Training  School.  And  there  they 
were  right  after  breakfast,  all  ready 


the  Herald  Angels  Sing!” 

The  Story  of  the  Nativity 
Luke  2 :l-i6 

Swift 


Glory  to  God” 

“0,  Christmas  Tree! 

“0,  Holy  Night” 

“I’m  A-pinin’  for  the  Old  Times” 

“While  Shepherds  Watched  Their  Flocks  by  Night 
‘ ‘ The  Christmas  Tree  ’ ’ 

“Christmas  Gifts” 

“Sing,  0 ye  Heavens” 

“A  Good  Boy” 

“Major  Jones’  Christmas  Present” 

“0,  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem” 
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for  a rabbit  hunt  and  a great  big 
good  time.  And  the  hunt  ended 
with  DINNER.  It’s  only  proper  to 
spell  that  dinner  in  capital  letters. 
It  began  with  baked  chicken  and 
ended  with  mince  pie,  and  in  be- 
tween there  were  all  sorts  of  things 
like  candied  potatoes,  and  boiled 
ham.  and  cake,  and  everything. 
And  at  every  boy’s  plate  was  the 
nicest  Christmas-y  Menu  curd,  to  be 
tucked  safely  away  and  later  sent  to 
the  “ home  folks.”  In  the  afternoon 
there  were  games  and  stunts  on  the 
athletic  field,  and  by  5:30  there  were 
290  tired,  happy  boys,  perfectly  wil- 
ling to  go  to  their  cottages  for  sup- 
per, more  games  and  music,  and 
most  especially — bed. 

But  Christmas  wasn’t  over — not 
by  a week.  Every  day  was  a holiday 
with  lots  of  fun  in  it,  and  every  eve- 
ning in  every  cottage  was  just  a 
happy  gathering  of  the  boys,  who 
were  having  a good  time,  directed 
by  folks  who  v/anted  them  to  have  a 
gpod  time  and  saw  that  they  did. 
And  on  Thursday  afternoon  there 
was  a trip  to  town  to  the  movies, 
when  the  Concord  folks  were  given 
the  sight  of  a young  army  marching 


through  their  streets.  Marching  in 
military  formation,  the  school  made 
a fine  showing,  and  Concord  citzens 
were  generous  with  their  compli- 
ments. 

Yes  indeed,  we’ve  had  a fine 
Christmas,  thank  you.  And  we  are 
“much  obliged”  to  everybody!  First 
of  all,  to  the  folks  who  filled  that  en- 
velope marked  ‘‘Boys  Christmas 
Fund,”  and  to  the  folks  at  the  school 
who  worked  so  faithfully  to  give  the 
boys  a real  Christmas — the  folks  at 
the  print  shop  who  worked  late  at 
night  on  those  attractive  Christmas 
greetings  and  Menus,  and  pro- 
grams; the  folks  at  the  Bakery  who 
who  forgot  that  it  was  nearly  mid- 
night while  they  made  rows  and 
rows  of  Christmas  cakes,  and  baked 
rolls  by  the  hundreds;  the  folks  in 
the  coitages  who  saw  to  it  that 
every  boy  sat  down  to  a real  Christ- 
mas dinner,  amid  surroundings  that 
radiated  happiness  and  good  cheer. 

Looking  back  over  it  all,  we  feel 
that  there  could  be  nothing  added 
to  our  Christmas  except  Tiny  Tim’s 
prayer — May  God  bless  us,  every 
one.” 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Swift  B.  Davis. 


Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  Concord 
pastor,  preached  to  the  students  in 
the  Auditorium,  Sunday,  December 

31. 

The  students  wrote  to  their  re- 
spective homes,  Monday,  January 
1.  Many  expressed  New  Year’s 
resolutions  in  these  letters. 

Hog  killing  was  a special  job 


for  the  students  during  the  Christ- 
mas week.  Sausage  and  other  hog 
products  were  eaten  by  them  at 
breakfast. 

Saturday  afternoon  a boy  was 
sent  from  the  State  and  Mecklen- 
burg cottages  to  the  Guilford  Cot- 
tage with  pails  in  which  to  receive 
candy  and  raisins.  That  night  the 
candy  and  raisins  were  given  to  the 
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boys  and  a little  jocking  was  in- 
dulged in. 

While  coming  out  from  the  devo- 
tional exercises.  Sunday,  the  last 
day  of  the  year  1922,  the  boy-wor- 
shipers were  each  given  an  orange. 
A barrel  of  apples  was  to  be  given 
out  with  the  oranges,  but  they  had 
to  be  washed  and  were  later  sent  to 
the  cottages. where  they  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  students. 

A vacancy  has  been  made  among 
the  list  of  printers  this  month. 
Master  John  Edwards  who  was 
honorably  paroled  the  first  of  this 
month,  and  who  was  one  of  our  best 
printers,  and  who  has  been  one  of 
the  boys  that  have  put  forth  their 
best  abilities  to  make  the  Uplift  a 
more  widely  known  paper,  has  gone 
to  a useful  position  in  society.  It 
is  a great  question  that  is 
constantly  in  Mr.  Boger’s  mind  often 
causes  him  to  endure  many  a sleep- 
less night.  Why?  Because  it  shall 
in  all  probability  be  the  making  or 
the  the  downfall  of  many  a boy. 

At  the  close  of  Rev.  Smith’s  ser- 
mon, Supt.  Boger  told  the  assemb- 
lage that  Mr.  Verberg  was  coming 
out  to  the  School  in  a few  minutes 
to  show  some  pictures  of  views  of 
Palestine  and  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  students  went  to  the  cottages 
where  they  stayed  for  a few  minutes 


and  again  at  the  tap  of  the  bell  the^r 
gathered  once  more  in  the  Auditor- 
ium. The  place  was  darkened  by 
pulling  the  shades  down  over  the 
windows.  After  manipulating*  the 
lights  a bit,  the  machine  was  ready 
to  run.  Views  of  Palestine  were 
first  shown.  The  picture  showed 
the  wretchedness  and  filfthiness  of 
that  place.  The  city  built  by  the 
murderer  of  John  the  Baptist  was 
shown.  The  second  was  to  depict 
the  birth  of  Jesus  and  the  boys  set- 
tled back  with  an  air  of  expectancy- 
This  picture  they  would  rather  see 
than  any  other.  The  picture  began 
and  the  Virgin  Mary  was  told  by  an 
angel  that  she  was  going  to  give 
birth  to  Jesus.  Suddenly  the 
reflection  on  the  screen  disappeared 
and  the  room  was  plunged  in  dark- 
ness. The  reason,  after  experiment- 
ing with  swftches,  became  appa- 
rent. The  power  had  gone  off! 
A full  half  hour  was  spent  await- 
ing the  return  of  the  current.  Dur- 
ing this  time  Miss  Sarah  Earnhardt 
felt  her  way  to  the  piano  and  the 
boys  sang  some  Christmas  carols 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  audi- 
ence. The  boys  recited  Luke  2:1-1& 
and  Leitner  told  of  Major  Jones3 
Christmas  present.  A quartet  sang 
and  as  the  power  did  not  seem  like- 
ly to  come  on  any  time  soon,  the 
cottages  were  again  resorted  to. 
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SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


Passenc.er  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 


LV. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1:40  A 

i 

30  | 

New  York-Birmingham 

| 30 

i 

1 :40A 

2:37A 

i 

29  | 

Birmingham-New  York 

| 29 

i 

2 :37A 

5:12  A 

i 

44  | 

W ashington- Atlanta 

| 44 

i 

5 :12A 

6:32  A 

i 

31  | 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 31 

i 

6 :32A 

8:41  A 

i 

137  1 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 137 

i 

8:41  A 

9:25  A 

i 

11  1 

Charlotte-N  orf  olk-Richmond 

1 11 

i 

9 :25A 

10:55  A 

i 

36  | 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

36 

i 

10 :55A 

3:20P 

i 

45  | 

W ashington-Charlotte 

| 45 

i 

3 :20P 

3 :45P 

i 

46  1 

Charlotte-Danville 

1 46 

i 

3 :45P 

7 :10P 

i 

12  | 

Norf  olk-Richmond- Atlanta 

1 12 

i 

7 :10P 

8:18P 

i 

32  | 

New  York-Augusta 

| 32 

i 

8 :18P 

10:20P 

i 

35  | 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

| 35 

i 

10 :20P 

9 :45P 

i 

138  | 

New  York- Atlanta 

| 138 

i 

9 :45P 

9:31P 

i 

135  | 

W ashington- Atlanta 

| 135 

i 

9 :31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
points. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  C. 
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A real  fine,  useful  woman  was  overheard  to  say  to  a companion  on  the 
streets  the  other  day:  “There  is  one  word  in  our  English  language  I 
love  to  dwell  upon  and  that  word  is  humility — humility  of  spirit,  if  you 
please;  and  another  I try  not  to  forget  and  it  is  gratitude.  The  person 
who  lacks  these  elements  in  his  make-up  is  devoid  of  the  tones  such  as 
are  found  in  the  making  of  a fine  musical  instrument.  There  is  that 
something  in  their  lives  that  is  out  of  tune  with  nature,  or  with  what 
God  intends  us  to  be.” 


TWO  STRAY  SERMONS. 

It  takes  more  grace  to  do  good  than  to -find  fault.  It  makes  no  difference 
how  we  live  or  what  we  do  there  will  always  be  someone  to  criticise  what  we 
do  or  the  way  we  do  it.  The  best  plan  is  to  just  go  ahead  in  that  course 
which  we  think  will  please  God  and  help  His  people,  and  let  the  fault-finders 
to  themselves. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  decide  whether  a man  is  worth  more  than  a sheep. 
Such  a statement  may  seem  absurd.  But  our  trouble  has  been  that  we  have 
given  more  attention  to  the  beasts  than  we  have  to  our  fellowmen.  We  say 
a man  is  worth  more  than  any  animal,  and  at  times  we  bestow  care  upon  the 
animals  and  let  suffering  humanity  look  after  itself. 

******* 

THAT  BIG  STEELE  CREEK  DOWN-POUR.  * 

Mr.  R.  R.  Clark,  our  faithful  friend  and  helper  in  making  THE  UPLIFT 
a welcome  weekly  visitor  into  hundreds  of  homes  throughout  North  Carolina 
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and  into  the  homes  of  twenty-odd  other  states,  confronts  another  choice  con- 
tributor with  a reminder  of  a story  which  he  revealed  to  the  late  beloved 
Jos.  P.  Caldwell  and  a Statesville  gentleman. 

It  is  entertaining.  But  do  you  notice  the  little  ? Mr.  Clark  place's  after 
the  title  to  the  article.  Looks  like  it  is  up  to  Mr.  Watt  to  gather  a few  affi- 
daiits  out  of  Steele  Creek  to  back  him  up  in  the  account  of  the  marvelous 
occurrence.^  Just  a few  will  suffice— we  must  avoid  falling  into  the  error 

that  Mr.  Watt’s  Mr.  Smith  did,  who  is  alleged  to  have  the  habit  of  “over- 
doing  things.  ” 

******* 

rm e Commendation. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Miller,  of  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering  and  Inspection  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  has  made  a recent  inspection  of  the  Jackson. 
Training  School.  The  Health  department  sent  the  chairman  of  the  Board  a 
copy  of  the  report  on  the  Inspection.  It  was  so  gratifying  to  the  authorities 
that  it  deserves  a place  in  THE  UPLIFT  to  the  end  that  the  public  and  the 
other  friends  of  the  institution  may  know  how  the  plant  is  kept.  The  in- 
spection was  of  date  Dec.  14,  1922. 

Population:  290  males;  name  of  inspector  G.  F.  Catlett;  cubic  feet  of  air 
for  average  person  975  percentage  of  population  sleeping  with  open  win- 
dows; form  of  heat  used:  stoves  and  open  fires;  Water:  deep  wells — good 
adequate — 100  g.  p.  m. ; regulations  governing  bathing : systematic  under 
* 1 house  fathers ; ’ ’ Milk  supply : private ; construction  of  barn,  excellent ; 
maintenance  of  barn,  excellent;  appearance  of  cows,  very  good;  tubercular 
tested,  yes;  daily  per  capita  consumption  about  two  thirds  quart;  number 
fed  by  institution  325,  daily  per  capita  cost  of  food  20  cents ; presence  of  pel- 
lagra, none;  kitchen  and  dining  room,  very  good;  equipment  of  same,  very 
good;  cleanliness  of  same,  excellent;  tidiness  and  cleanliness  of  rooms,  excel- 
lent ; lighting,  excellent ; provisions  for  exercise  and  recreation,  ample  grounds ; 
regulations  of  same,  systematic  supervision;  arrangements  for  physician’s 
services,  on  call  from  Concord;  arrangements  for  nursing,  no  special;  hospit- 
alization, none;  isolation,  four-room  cottage;  method  of  sewage  disposal,  sep- 
tic tanks;  conditions  of  closets,  very  good;  laundry  constructed  and  in  course 
of  equipment;  malarious  environment,  none;  other  objectionable  conditions, 
none. 

The  inspector  includes  in  his  report  certain  remarks  and  recommendations, 
which  the  authorities  of  the  institution  readily  accept  as  wise  and  important. 
These  would  have  been  supplied  long  before  this,  except  that  funds  would  not 
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permit,  and  the  great  heart  of  a number  of  people  who  have  contributed  so 
•generously  in  support  of  the  institution  has  not  yet  been  reached.  The  State 
^Health  Department ’s  recommendation  are  as  follows : 

“The  institution  depends  upon  calling  a physician  from  Concord  and  only 
in  case  of  illness.  There  is  no  physical  examination  on  admission  to  insti- 
tution, which  is  especially  important  in  case  of  growing  children.  Ho  ar- 
rangements for  dental  or  tonsil  examinations.  There  is  also  no  infirmary 
to  properly  care  for  such  intimates.  The  unit  cottage  system  is  used  with 
30  boys  to  a cottage  and  each  cottage  has  separate  kitchen  and  dining  room. 1 1 

Under  the  head  of  recommendations,  the  State  Board  has  this  to  say:  “A 
'wholetime  physician  should  be  employed  or  such  of  one’s  time  as  to  make 
complete  physical  examination-  of  boys  on  admission,  including  dental,  tonsils 
and  adenoids.  Periodic  examinations  should  also  be  provided  for.  An  In- 
firmary should  be  furnished  and  equipped  for  necessary  minor  surgery  and 
nursing  facilities.  It  is  rather  important  that  such  physician  employed 
should  be  furnished  quarters  and  reside  at  the  institution.” 

For  months  and  months  the  authorities  have  realized  the  wisdom  of  the 
foregoing  suggestion,  and  they  hope  that  funds  may  be  secured  to  provide 
these  necessities. 

******* 

RECALLING  AN  OUTSTANDING  AMERICAN. 

This  number  of  The  Uplift  is  practically  a Benjamin  Fr  anklin  edition 
and  was  so  intended  to  be,  Though  scores  and  scores  of  years  removed 
from  our  peroid,  we  may  learn  something  worth  while  of  the  greatness  of 
men  who  honestly  sought,  for  the  love  of  it  rather  than  for  personal  glory, 
to  aid  in  the  making  of  a great  country  and  in  the  setting  up  of  a great 
government. 

Franklin  did  all  this.  He  did  not  reach  certain  high  positions  that 
were  reached  by  others  who  have  made  our  history  read  good,  but  to 
them  he  was,  with  his  wisdom,  his  philosophy  and  his  loyalty,  their  right 
bower.  It  is  well  that  men  should  know  more  of  the  real  character  of 
Franklin;  and  to  the  young  his  struggles  and  the  obstacles  which  he  con- 
quered make  a record  that  is  inspiring  and  helpful.  During  the  process 
of  the  making  of  this  number,  the  youngsters  have  caught  the  Franklin 
spirit  and  are  talking  his  virtues  and  his  accomplishments. 

Franklin,  as  we  learn  from  history,  like  all  public  men  who  seek  to  serve 
their  country  and  humanity,  was  at  times  misunderstood,  probably  lied 
about  and  accused  of  selfish  purposes.  That  itself  is  one  evidence  of  real 
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greatness.  The  public  man  who  amounts  to  anything,  who  gets  anywhere* 
in  the  interest  of  any  cause  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  humanity  and  the- 
public,  always  gets  a dose  or  two  of  criticism — the  man  that  escapes  thes& 
experiences  is  the  man  that  simply  follows  a lead  or  acomplishes  nothing- 
There  are  lots  of  these — it  takes  them  to  make  up  a population  and  to  make 
men  alert. 

Though  a great  philosopher  and  a great  statesman,  Franklin  set  an  ex- 
ample as  a good  family  man.  While  some  men  run  home  and  tell  their 
wi\es  all  the  street  gossip  and  scandal,  rolling  it  under  their  tongues  as 
sweet  morsel,  our  hero,  celebrating  a great  victory  abroad  in  the  interest 
of  his  country,  wrote  a love  letter  to  his  wife  and  daughter  and  sent  each 
the  choicest  glad  rags  the  foreign  markets  afforded.  He  set  an  example- 
for  husbands  and  fathers.  But  in  all  his  numerous  writings  and  sayings,, 
there  is  one  of  the  maxims  in  “Poor  Richard’s  Almanac”  that  a few  of  our 
moralists,  theorists,  scholars  and  theologians  have  severely  criticized  and 
taken  issue  with.  Franklin’s  assertion  that  “Honesty  is  the  best  policy’5- 
jars  some  moralists,  They  claim  the  matter  of  honesty  is  not  a policy — it 
is  a virtue.  But  Franklin  was  a power  in  the  making  of  this  country,  and 
his  accomplishments  were  so  illustrious  that  his  name  will  live  forever  in 
history,  and  people  will  profit  much  by  knowing  more  of  the  great  person- 
ality. 

******* 

RING’S  CLEAR. 

Governor  Morrison  two  years  ago  mapped  out  a progressive  and  aggressive 
programme  for  his  administration.  The  two  years  just  passed  revealed  the 
wisdom  of  that  programme. 

In  his  message  to  the  General  Assembly  on  Tuesday  he  rang  clear  that 
there  is  no  reason  nor  excuse  for  turning  back.  In  a forceful  and  brilliant 
manner  he  urged  the  legislature  to  adopt  the  course  and  inspiration  of  the- 
slogan,  “ Let’s  Go. ” 

******* 

THE  HONOR  ROLL 

It  means  something  to  merit  a position  on  the  Honor  Roll  of  the  School. 
The  rules  are  humane  but  very  positive.  To  live  up  to  them  requires  a per- 
sonal control  of  one’s  self;  to  strive  to  rise;  and  to  preserve  ones  equili- 
brium. 

Just  look  at  the  list  for  December.  It’s  a joy  to  observe  so  many  young 
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zfellows,  having-  baffled  the  efforts  of  home,  school  and  society,  right  about, 
discover  the  real  meaning  of  life  and  quit  themselves  so  readily  like  little 
men. 

*#*-*#--* 

IT’S  IN  THE  BLOOD. 

Miss  Cottrell  Sherrill,  the  young  and  attractive  daughter  of  Editor  Sher- 
rill, nas  taken  charge  of  the  Social  and  Personal  page  of  the  Concord  Tri- 
bune. She  inherited  newspaper  talent  and  with  a naturally  brilliant  intellect 
-she  is  making  her  page  a joy  to  The  Tribune’s  constituency.  Miss  Sherrill 
is  the  youngest  lady  newspaper  worker  in  the  state. 

* * * # # 

Faithful  Unto  Death. 

W.  Tom  Bost,  writing  to  the  Greensboro  News,  gives  an  intensely  inter- 
esting account  of  the  faithfulness  and  devotion  of  just  a dog,  in  these 
words : 

Representative  Billy  Sanders,  of  Johnson  county,  walked  down  Fay- 
etteville street  last  night  and  saw  a dog  lying  under  a piece  of  crepe  on 
the  Dobbin  and  Ferrall  store,  which  is  closed  on  account  of  the  death  of 
Joseph  Ferrall  Wednesday. 

The  Johnson  man  was  moved  to  compassion  as  the  dog  lay  shivering 
<on  the  tile  entrance  to  the  store  from  which  Mr.  Ferrall  had  come  and 
gone  many  years.  Mr.  Sanders  called  in  every  known  dog  tongue,  then 
recited  Senator  Vest’s  tribute  to  the  faithful  brute.  It  got  on  the  kind 
man’s  heart.  He  reported  it  to  the  police.  But  all  the  folks  in  town 
could  not  lead  that  dog  from  under  the  crepe  hung  up  in  honor  of  his 
master.  And  there  Fido  remained  all  night. 
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“CHRISTIAN  FRIENDLINESS.” 

By  Edwin  J.  van  Etten. 


The  world  is  growing  better.  Bet- 
ter, because  the  Christian  leaders  are 
becoming  more  tolerant.  Instead  of 
making  the  church  organization  a 
kind  of  close  corporation  or  a dis- 
tinct society,  striving  to  outgeneral 
others  in  the  community  in  social 
standing  and  assumed  superiorty, 
and  lending  effort  to  gain  from 
others  rather  than  to  go  out  in  the 
highway  of  the  unchurched  for  addi- 
tions to  the  great  cause  of  Christ- 
ianity, the  leaders  and  the  godly  are 
trying  to  have  a greater  toleration 
and  respect  for  the  different  creeds 
and  professions. 

This  get-together  spirit  that  so  lar- 
gely prevails  in  the  whole  country, 
as  exemplified  by  the  commercial 
bodies,  the  Rotarians,  Kiwanians,  the 
Lions,  the  Civitans,  (even  the  Wo- 
man’s Clubs)  and  other  friendly  or- 
ganizations, has  even  entered  into 
the  activities  of  the  Christian  de- 
nominations. There  surely  is  no  harm 
in  it — there  may  be  a great  good 
to  follow.  It  will  make  stand  out 
clear,  that  while  creeds  and  prac- 
tices somewhat  differ,  that  all  have 
the  same  God,  the  same  Messiah 
and  expect  a reception  in  the  end 
by  the  same  St.  Peter  at  the  same 
great  Gates. 

In  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  the  rec- 
tor of  Calvary  Episcopal  Church,  a 
,great  denomination  that  keeps  a close 
watch  over  what  kind  of  a preacher 
goes  into  its  pulpits  and  what  kind 
of  views  he  entertains,  is  leading  in 
a novel  series  of  meetings.  The  Rev. 
Edwin  J.  Van  Etten,  the  rector,  is 
the  leader  in  this  get-together  meet- 


ing, at  which  certain  representatives 
of  certain  great  denominations  repre- 
sented in  that  great  city,  are  to  speak 
from  the  pulpit  of  Calvary  Church, 
on  a fixed  date,  to  which  all  are  in- 
vited. It  is  assured  that  the  West- 
ing^house  people  have  arranged  to 
install  radio  appliances  to  broadcast 
these  speeches  or  addresses  or  ser- 
mons over  the  entire  country.  This- 
will  be  a treat  to  the  world,  and  a, 
storehouse  of  fine  information.  Peo- 
ple locally  and  at  other  points  in  the 
state  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  the  Rev.  C.  P.  MacLaughlin,  D. 
D.,  formerly  of  St.  James  Church 
of  Concord,  is  one  of  the  invited 
speakers  and  is  to  address  the  great 
throng  on  the  evening  of  January 
21st.  But  let  Rev.  Etten  tell  the 
story : 

A very  interesting  and  important 
series  of  sermons  has  been  arranged 
for  the  Sunday  nights  in  January, 
at  Calvary  Church.  The  general  topie 
is  the  contributions  of  different 
churches  to  the  great  idea  of  Christ- 
ianity. Ministers  of  different  Christ- 
ian Churches  are  to  speak — each,  on 
the  contribution  of  his  own  church. 
To  make  the  whole  idea  plain,  I 
venture  to  print  a paragraph  from 
my  original  letter  sent  last  October 
to  different  leaders  of  four  great 
churches : — 

My  idea  is  that  each  of  us  has 
certain  values  which  we  have  held 
and  emphasized,  and  that  the  Christ- 
ianity of  the  future  must  somehow 
be  a big  enough  thing  to  include  all 
these  values  which  now  seen  some- 
what separated.  Each  man  would  of 
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-course  deal  with  the  subject  as  he 
sees  fit  but  my  idea  would  be  that 
we  should  all  try  to  face  the  future, 
Tather  than  merely  develop  the  his- 
tory of  the  past,  however  noble  and 
fine  that  may  have  been.  Possibly 
I might  almost  express  my  idea  by 
saying  that  we  could  all  face  a cove- 
nant of  purpose  and  intention,  rather 
than  creeds  of  past  development.  I 
believe  that  a reverent  discussion 
of  this  sort  may  prove  of  very  great 
help  to  us  all  and  surely  to  the  con- 
gregations which  will  come  on  Sun- 
day night. 

The  thing  will  be  done  without  any 
controversy  or  small-spiritedness. 
Each  of  us  can  stand  on  his  feet  and 
try  to  say  what  he  feels  his  own 
church  has  to  contribute  in  the  way 
of  values  which  must  be  preserved 
and  shared  with  all  other  Christian 
people.  I have  in  mind  to  ask  re- 
presentatives of  the  Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  Baptist  and  Lutheran 
Churches.  Possibly  this  list  can  be 
extended. 

The  response  to  this  letter  has  been 
most  cordial  and  whole  hearted. 
Bishop  McConnell  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  writes:  “I  appreciate  more 
than  I can  say,  the  kindliness  of  your 
invitation.  7 7 Dr.  MacLaughlin  of  the 
First  Lutheran  Church  writes:  “Your 
proposition  is  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting one.  It  makes  a mighty  ap- 
peal to  me — I am  compelled  to  say 
that  I wa-nt  to  do  this  thing.’7  Dr. 
A.  J.  Alexander  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  called  me  at  once  on  the 
telephone  to  accept  the  invitation ! 
Dr.  C.  Wallace  Petty  of  the  Baptist 
Church  writes : “I  congratulate  you 
upon  the  spirit  which  prompted  your 
letter  and  the  brotherliness  that  has 


inspired  the  idea-  the  letter  contain- 
ed. There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a 
course  of  addresses  would  be  not  only 
enlightening  but  would  also  deepen 
the  spirit  of  understanding  and  have 
much  to  do  toward  widening  the  rap- 
idly growing  spirit  of  interdenomi- 
national cooperation.  I will  be  very 
glad  to  make  any  contribution  that 
I can  toward  such  a program. 

Last  Sunday  I wrote  at  length  a- 
bout  a very  interesting  and  impor- 
tant series  of  sermons  on  Sunday 
nights  beginning  with  the  new  year. 
Ministers  of  other  great  Christian 
churches  are  to  speak  in  turn  from 
Calvary  pulpit.  Each  one  is  to  speak 
on  the  contribution  that  his  own 
church  has  to  make  to  the  great 
idea  of  Christianity.  Different  church- 
es have  somehow  come  to  hold  and 
emphasize  different  aspects  of  the 
Christian  religion,  sometimes  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  equally  true  val- 
ues. The  religion  of  the  future  and 
the  church  of  the  future  must  be  big 
enough  and  broad  enough  to  include 
all  these  values  which  now  seem 
somewhat  separated. 

To  this  general  idea  leaders  of  five 
great  churches  have  given  their  hearty 
approval.  The  schedule  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

January  7 — Bishop  McConnell: 

The  Methodist  Church. 

January  14 — Dr.  C.  Wallace  Petty: 
The  Baptist  Church. 

January  21 — Dr.  Chas.  P.  Mac- 
Laughlin: The  Lutheran  Church. 

January  28 — Dr.  A.  J.  Alexander: 
The  Presbyterian  Church. 

February  4 — Dr.  John  Ray  Ewers: 
The  Christian  Church. 

February  11 — Mr.  Van  Etten:  The 
Episcopal  Church. 
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I am  hoping  that  perhaps  by  Feb- 
ruary 11,  our  new  bishop  will  be  here 
and  that  he  may  care  to  speak  on 
this  occasion.  I want  you  all  to 
keep  this  important  series  of  ser- 
mons in  your  hearts  > and  in  your 
prayefs.  The  church  ought  to  be 


crowded  to  the  doors.  The  Westing- 
house  Electric  Co.  are  planning  ta 
broadcast  the  entire  series.  I am  also- 
hoping  that  arrangements  may  be 
made  for  printing  the  addresses  of  all 
these  different  ministers. 


Under  the  name  of  “Richard  Saunders,”  Franklin  in  his  own  print- 
ing office  issued  an  almanac.  It  was  issued  for  twenty-five  years  and 
came  to  be  known  throughout  America  as  “Poor  Richard’s  Almanac.” 
It  contained  droll  stories  and  witty  sayings,  and  the  weather  predictions 
in  it  were  largely  believed  in  as  is  the  case  today  by  folks  in  the  Blume’s 
Almanac.  Strange,  but  true.  The  annual  sales  reached  ten  thousand 
copies. 


RAIN  IN  ANSWER  TO  PRAYER? 


By  R. 

Mr.  Walter'  W.  Watt’s  story  in 
the  last  issue  of  THE  UPLIFT  re- 
calls a story  of  an  actual  occurrence 
that  I heard  Mr.  Watt  relate  on  an 
occasion  when  he  and  I were  enjoy- 
ing a session  with  Jos.  P.  Caldwell, 
prince  of  newspaper  men  and  prince 
of  good  fellows.  It  was  in  Charlotte, 
probably  in  Mr.  Caldwell ’s  office. 

Mr.  Watt  was  reared  in  the  Steele 
Creek  community  in  Mecklenburg,  a 
Presbyterian  stronghold.  Steele  Creek 
church  (sometimes,  formerly  at  least, 
called  “Big”  Steele  Creek)  is  the 
largest  country  church  of  the  Pres- 
byterian denomination  in  the  South. 
Mr.  Watt  was  at  the  time  living  on 
the  farm  at  his  old  home.  It  was 
summer  and  a severe  drought  prevail- 
ed. Crops  were  suffering  for  mois- 
ture and  the  farmers  were  much  con- 
cerned. It  was  the  custom  in  those 
days  to  ask  the  Lord  for  help  in  time 
of  sore  need;  and  in  time  of  drought 
it  was  a common  occurrence  to  hold 
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prayer  meetings  especially  to  ask  the- 
Lord  to  send  rain.  This  practice 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse- 
But  at  the  time  mentioned  there  was 
possibly  a more  prevalent  belief  in 
the  efficiency  of  prayer;  anyway  the 
church  folks  generally  made  it  a 
practice  to  appeal  to  the  Lord  for 
help.  And  so  an  appointment  was- 
made  for  a prayer  service  at  Steele 
Creek  church  on  a Sunday  afternoon 
for  the  especial  purpose  of  beseech- 
ing the  Almighty  to  send  rain  upon 
the  parched  earth.  The  folks  gath- 
ered for  the  prayer  service  and  ur- 
gent prayers  were  made  for  rain. 
The  feature  of  that  prayer  meeting 
was  the  petition  offered  by  a devout 
old  brother  whom  I shall  call  Mr. 
Smith  because  I do  not  remember  his 
name.  He  was  mighty  in  prayer.  He 
took  his  position  in  the  aisle  of  the 
church  to  give  himself  ample  roomy, 
and  the  fervency  and  urgency  off 
his  petition  to  the  Almighty,  Mr. 
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Watt  said,  recalled  to  him  as  he  lis- 
tened and  noted  the  intense  earnest- 
ness of  the  man,  the  Biblical  story 
of  Jacob’s  wrestling  with  the  angel 
for  a blessing.  Mr.  Watt  was  sure 
that  Jacob  could  not  have  been  more 
insistent  and  urgent  in  his  determi- 
nation to  secure  the  blessing  than 
the  old  brother  was  in  his  effort  to 
impress  on  the  Lord  the  need  of 
rain. 

Finally  the  prayer  (the  old  brothers 
were  given  to  long  players  in  those 
days)  came  to  a close  and  the  meet- 
ing ended.  When  the  folks  got  out- 
side the  church  a cloud  no  larger 
than  a man’s  hand  appeared  in  the 
heavens.  Mr.  Watt,  who  had  driven 
his  mother  to  church  (it  was  long 
before  the  days  of  automobiles)  put 
his  buggy  horse  to  good  speed  but 
lie  barely  reached  home  before  the 
rains  descended  and  parched  earth 
was  well  watered,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  farming  community  except 
one  mail. 

There  was  just  one  farmer  in  the 
community  whose  crops  were  not 
suffering  for  rain.  I don’t  recall  his 
name,  but  he  may  be  named  Mr.  Jones 
for  convenience.  This  Mr.  Jones  had 
considerable  lowland  on  his  farm 
.and  the  lowland  crops  were  doing 
very  well  despite  the  drought.  That 
Sunday  afternoon  rain,  following  the 
prayer  meeting,  was  a sort  of  “ gully 
washer  and  trash  mover’’  and  “red- 
land  soaker”  combined,  and  the  low- 
land crops  on  Mr.  Jones’  farm  were 
much  damaged  by  the  overflow.  The 
next  Sunday  morning  at  Steele  Creek 
church,  when  the  men  gathered  in 
jfront  of  the  church  before  service, 


as  was  the  custom  of  country  church- 
es, the  talk  was  about  the  rain  of 
the  previous  Sunday  and  gratifica- 
tion for  the  good  effect  on  the  crops. 
Mr.  Jones  was  present  and  moodily 
silent  until  some  one  asked  him  how 
the  rain  affected  his  crops. 

“Humph!”  growled  Mr.  Jones. 
“It  mighty-nigh  ruined  me.  I knew 
when  they  called  on  old  Smith  to 
pray  that  he’d  over-do  it.”  Mr. 
Smith’s  fervent  petition,  Mr.  Jones 
seemed  to  feel,  had  led  the  Lord  to 
believe  that  the  need  was  grelater 
than  it  really  was.  In  any  event 
Mr.  Jones  got  more  water  than  he 
wanted  and,  like  the  average  man, 
thinking  of  himself  first,  felt  that 
his  circumstances  should  have  been 
considered,  regardless  of  the  general 
need. 

That  rain  immediately  following 
prayers  for  rain,  was  it  an  answer 
to  prayer  or  would  the  rain  have 
come  if  no  meeting  had  been  held 
and  no  requests  made  of  the  Lord  to 
break  the  drought  ? It  would  hardly 
have  been  safe,  I think  for  one  who 
wished  to  retain  the  respect  of  the 
Steele  Creek  worshippers  to  have  ex- 
pressed at  that  time  any  doubt  what- 
ever on  that  point.  The  fervent,  ef- 
fectual prayers  of  the  righteous 
availeth  much,  I believe  the  Good 
Book  says;  and  if  one  believe  that 
prayer  is  heard  and  answered,  as  the 
Scripture  teaches,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why  one  should  not  pray  for  rain 
as  well  as  for  other  things.  The 
rain  will  not  always  come;  not  all 
our  prayers  are  answered,  sometimes 
for  our  own  good  and  oftimes  for 
reasons  beyond  our  ken. 
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BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

January  17 th  will  be  the  211th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Benjamin 
Franklin , one  of  the  greatest  men  this  country  ever  produced.  By  hie  high 
character , his  achievements  and  his  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  his  country 
his  name  must  be  forever  imperishable  in  history.  That  our  boys  may 
come  into  a more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  life  of  this  statesman  of  th& 
past  and  our  readers  may  again  consider  the  philosopher,  who  is  so  often 
quoted  years  after  his  death,  THE  UPLIFT  considers  it  worth  while  to  re- 
produce at  this  anniversary  certain  outstanding  facts  in  the  life  of  the  great 
American . 


Benjamin  Franklin,  who  died  April 
17,  1790,  was  regarded  one  of  the 
most  eminent  American  statesmen, 
philosophers  and  writers.  Born  in 
Boston,  the  son  of  a tallow-chandler 
and  soap-boiler.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  his  elder  brother,  a printer,  and 
developed  an  eager  fondness  for 
books  and  writing.  At  seventeen  he 
ran  away  to  Philadelphia,  where,  in 
1729,  he  established  a newspaper. 
His  public  spirit,  his  talents  as  a 
writer  and  the  fame  of  his  scientific 
discoveries  advanced  him  in  promi- 
nence. In  1753  he  was  appointed 
deputy  post-master  general  of  the 


British  colonies.  In  1754,  being  a 
member  of  the  Albany  Convention,, 
he  proposed  an  important  plan  for 
colonial  union.  From  1757  to  1762, 
and  again  from  1764  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  was  agent  of  Pennsylvanian 
England;  part  of  the  time,  also,  for 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersy  and  Geor- 
gia. In  1773,  acting  as  the  agent 
for  the  political  leaders  in  Massa- 
chusetts, he  sent  over  to  them  the- 
correspondence  of  Hutchinson,  Oliver 
and  other  Massachusetts  loyaltists 
with  a confidant  of  the  British  Min- 
istry. The  publication  of  the  letter 
aroused  great  excitement  in  the  col- 
onies, and  brought  down  upon  Frank- 
lin violent  abuse  on  the  part  of  the 
ministerialists,  and  dismissal  from 
his  office  of  post-master  general* 
In  1775,  seeing  that  reconciliation 
was  impossible,  he  returned  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  at  once  chosen  a 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress. 
In  1776  he  was  one  of  the  committee 
of  five  who  drew  up  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  in  the  autumn 
was  sent  to  join  Arthur  Lee  and 
Silas  Deane  in  the  mission  to  France* 
In  Paris  he  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm.  He  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing from  the  French  Government 
not  only  the  treaty  of  1778,  but 
large  sums  of  money  supplied  in  sec- 
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ret  before  that  government  declared 

war  on  England  and  openly  after- 
wards. Franklin  had  a leading  part 
in  the  beginning  of  negotiations  with 
Great  Brittain  for  peace  and  indepen- 
dence. In  respect  to  the  actual  man- 
ner in  which  the  treaty  was  conclud- 
ed, he  was  overruled  by  Adams  and 
Jay,  who  deemed  it  best,  contrary 
to  the  instructions  of  congress,  to 
negotiate  apart  for  France  and  make 
seperate  terms.  Franklin  played  an 
important  part  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  treaty,  especially  respecting 
the  loyalists.  After  the  treaty  of 
Versailles  had  thus  been  signed 
(September  3,  1783,)  Franklin  nego- 
tiated a favorable  treaty  with  Prus- 
sia. In  1785  Franklin  returned  to 
America,  and  was  chosen  president 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  again  in  1786 
and  1787.  He  wasj  an  influential 
member  of  the  Convention  of  1787, 
and  died  at  Philadelphia  a few  years 
later. 

FRANKLIN’S  PARABLE  ON 
BROTHERLY  LOVE. 

Franklin,  it  will  be  observed, 
used  a biblical  style  in  the  writing 
of  this  parable.  It  was  confusing  to 
friends  to  know  in  what  part  of  the 
Bible  this  parable  could  be  found. 
There  are  folks,  who  actually  believe 
that  somewhere  in  the  Bible  may  be 
found  this  truth,  “Cleanliness  is 
next  to  Godliness,”  which  Wesley 
coined. 

1.  In  those  days  there  was  no 
worker  of  iron  in  all  the  land.  And 
the  merchants  of  Midian  passed  by 
with  their  camels,  bearing  spices,  and 
myrrh,  and  balm,  and  wares  of  iron. 

3.  And  Simeon  said  unto  Reuben, 
the  Ishmaelite  merchants  which  he 
prized  highly,  for  there  wag  none 


in  his  father’s  house. 

3.  An  Simeon  said  unto  Reuben, 
his  brother,  “Lend  me,  I pray  thee, 
thine  ax.”  But  he  refused,  and 
would  not. 

4.  And  Levi  also  said  unto  him, 
“My  brother,  lend  me,  I pray  thee, 
thine  ax.  And  he  refused  him  also. 

5.  Then  came  Judah  unto  Reuben, 
and  entreated  him,  saying,  “Lo,  thou 
lovest  me,  and  I have  always  loved 
thee;  do  not  refuse  me  the  use  of 
thine  ax.” 

6.  But  Reuben  turned  from  him, 
and  refused  him  likewise. 

7.  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  Reu- 
ben hewed  timber  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  his  ax  fell  therein,  and  he 
could  by  no  means  find  it. 

8.  But  Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah 
had  sent  a messenger  after  the  Ish- 
maelites,  with  money,  and  had  bought 
for  themselves  each  an  ax. 

9.  Then  came  Reuben  unto  Si- 
meon, and  said,  “Lo,  I have  lost 
mine  ax,  and  my  work  is  unfinished: 
lend  me  thine,  I pray  thee.” 

10.  And  Simeon  answered  him, 
saying,  “Thou  wouldest  not  lend  me 
thine  ax;  therefore  will  I not  lend 
thee  mine.” 

11.  Then  went  he  unto  Levi,  and 
said  unto  him,  ‘ 1 My  brother,  thou 
knowest  my  loss  and  my  necessity; 
lend  me,  I pray  thee,  thine  ax.” 

12.  And  Levi  reproached  him,  say- 
ing, ‘ ‘ Thou  wouldest  not  lend  me 
thine  ax  when  I desired  it;  but  I 
will  be  better  than  thou,  and  I will 
lend  thee  mine.” 

13.  And  Reuben  was  grieved  at 
the  rebuke  of  Levi,  and,  being  asham- 
ed, turned  from  him,  and  took  not 
the  ax,  but  sought  his  brother  Ju- 
dah. 

14.  And  as  he  drew  near,  Judah 
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beheld  his  countenance  as  it  were  cov- 
ered with  grief  and  shame;  and  he 
prevented  his  saying,  “My  brother, 
I know  thy  loss,  but  why  should  it 
trouble  thee?  Lo,  have  I not  an  ax 
that  will  serve  both  thee  and  me? 
Take  it,  I pray  thee,  and  use  it  as 
thine  own.” 

15.  And  Reuben  fell  upon  his  neck, 
and  kissed  him,  with  tears,  saying, 

‘ 1 Thy  kindness  is  great),  but  thy 
goodness  in  forgiving  me  is  greater. 
Thou  art  indeed  my  brother,  and 
■whilst  I live  will  I surely  love  thee.” 

16.  And  Judah  said,  “Let  us  also 
love  our  other  brethren;  behold,  are 
we  not  all  of  one  blood?” 

17.  And  Joseph  saw  these  things, 
and  reported  them  to  his  father, 
Jacob. 

18.  And  Jacob  said,  “Reuben  did 
wrong,  but  he  repented;  Simeon  also 
did  wrong;  and  Levi  was  not  alto- 
gether blameless.  But  the  heart  of 
Judah  is  princely.  Judah  has  the 
soul  of  a king.  His  father’s  child- 
ren sh.--1!  bow  down  befor°  him,  and 
he  shall  rule  over  his  brethren.” 

Franklin  Celebrating  A Victory. 

There  is  no  record  at  hand  by 
which  one  can  learn  much  of  Frank- 
lin’s  family  life.  One  authority  says 
he  was  the  youngest  child  of  a family 
of  seventeen;  another  says  that  he 
was  the  youngest  of  ten.  But  nowhere 
in  the  records  at  hand  does  the  maid- 
en name  of  his  wife  appear,  though 
in  the  kite  experiment  the  name  of 
h:s  son  B;!ly  is  mentioned  and  in  a 
letter  written  from  London  to  his 
wife  he  mentions  the  name  of  his 
daughter  “Sally.” 

But  here  is  a most  interesting  in- 
cident in  his  Lfe  that  shows  he  knew 
how  to  appreciate  a victory  and, 


in  his  glory,  he  like  all  normal  men 
wish  to  get  into  communication  with 
their  wives  and  share  the  sensation 
and  joy  of  a success  and  a victory. 
Franklin  was  appearing  before  a 
committee  of  Parliament  with  refer- 
ence to  the  obnoxtiousness  of  the 
Stamp  Act.  He  handled  himself  well. 
The  result  of  his  exposition  of  the 
injustice  and  the  gallingness  of  the 
act  on  a great  people  was  most  suc- 
cessful. Quoting  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  we  find  this : Franklin 
celebrated  the  victory  characteristi- 
cally. He  wrote  to  his  wife  as  the 
Stamp  Act  is  at  length  repealed,  I 
am  willing  you  should  have  a new 
gown,  which  you  may  suppose  I did 
not  send  sooner  as  I knew  you  would 
not  like  to  be  finer  than  your  neigh- 
bors unless  in  a gown  of  your  own 
spinning.  Had  the  trade  between 
the  two  countries  totally  ceased,  it 
was  a comfort  to  me  to  recollect  that 
I had  once  been  clothed,  from  head 
to  foot,  in  woolen  and  linen  of  my 
wife ’s  manufacture,  that  I never  was 
prouder  of  my  dress  in  my  life,  and 
that  she  and  her  daughter  might  do 
it  again  if  it  was  necessary.  I told  the 
parliament  that  it  was  my  opinion, 
before  the  old  clothes  of  America 
were  worn  out,  they  might  have  new 
ones  of  their  own  making.  I have 
sent  you  a fine  piece  of  pompadour 
satin,  14  yards,  costing  11s  a yard; 
a silk  negligee  and  petticoat  of  bro- 
caded lute  string  for  my  dear  Sally 
(his  daughter;)  with  two  dozen  glov- 
es, four  bottles  of  lavender  water, 
and  two  little  reels.” 

The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was 
a surrender  to  the  commercial  side 
of  the  mother  country,  but  it  did 
not  satisfy  the  longing  desire  of  the 
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colonists  for  absolute  independence 
from  the  mother  country.  And  the 
great  war  followed. 

How  Franklin  Found  A Wife. 

Since  writing  and  putting  into  type 
the  statement  to  the  effect  that  we 
did  not  have  at  hand  much  informa- 
tion about  the  family  life  of  Benja 
min  Franklin  (the  same  elsewhere 
appearing  in  this  number)  we  were 
rescued  by  Hon.  Morrison  Cald- 
well, city  attorney  of  Concord,  and  a 
fine  little  Watauga  woman,  who  came 
down  out  of  the  mountains  to  teach 
Cabarrus  county  rural  pupils  in  a 
certain  district  that  considers  itself 
blessed.  Between  them  this  story  ;s 
gathered.  Funny  what  introductions 
have  occurred  by  which  men  meet 
their  fate.  They  happen  in  all  sorts 
of  ways,  scattering  representatives 
of  families  across  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  there  is  no  explanation 
other  than  the  accepted  statement 
that  ‘‘love  is  blind. ” 

Franklin  was  hungry  one  day  in 
Philadelphia.  He  met  a bread  ped- 
dler on  the  street  and  proceeded  to 
invest  ten  cents  in  bread.  To  his 
surprise  Franklin  got  three  loaves 
with  his  ten  cents.  He  stuck  one  eaeh 
under  his  arms  and  began  to  eat  on 
the  third.  Franklin’s  clothes,  ragged 
and  popped  open  at  places,  made  him 
appear  ridiculous  to  a plump,  rosy 
girl  standing  in  a nearby  doorway. 
She  cried  out  to  her  sister  “to  come 
look  at  a ragged  boy  eating  bread.  ’ ’ 


m 

Franklin,  the  story  goes,  made  “goo- 
goo  ’ ’ eyes  at  the  saucy  girl,  who  was 
tickled  just  like  other  girls  have 
been  tickled  before  and  will  probably 
keep  it  up  to  the  end  of  time.  Meet- 
ing a woman  with  a crying  and  hun- 
gry child  in  sight  of  the  tickled  girl, 
he  asked  the  woman  if  she  could 
make  use  of  some  of  the  bread. 
She  took  it,  and  the  child’s  hunger 
was  relieved.  This  may  have  im- 
pressed the  tickled  girl  and  present- 
ed a lesson  that  virtue  and  humane 
impulses  oftentimes  go  clad  in  rags 
and  make  on  dress-parade  an  awk- 
ward spectacle.  At  any  rate,  Frank- 
lin resolved,  if  the  hinting  story  that 
comes  down  through  the  years  may  be 
believed,  resolved  that  he  would  get 
even  with  that  girl  that  called  wit- 
nesses to  view  the  ragged  boy  on  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia  ravenously 
devouring  cold  light-bread  (takes  a 
hero  to  do  such  a stunt,  but  hunger 
helps  people  at  times  to  be  brave 
and  courageous.)  By  and  by  Frank- 
lin met  the  girl  that  got  terribly 
tickled  over  his  appearance  and  how 
he  devoured  the  bread.  He  courted 
her — wearing  better  clothes,  he  won 
her.  Her  name  was  Deborah  Read. 
After  Franklin  married  Deborah  Read 
he  told  his  bride  that  he  was  the 
funny  little  boy  that  she  laughed  at 
on  the  streets  one  Sunday  morning 
when  he  was  trying  to  allay  his 
hunger  with  three  loaves  of  light- 
bread. 


Though  his  school  days  were  short,  Franklin  educated  himself,  prov- 
ing that  any  one  with  the  mind  and  the  will  can  overcome  heavy  obstacles. 
He  learned  by  studying  the  best  English  books,  particularly, the  writings 
of  Addison.  He  copied  page  after  page  and  then  rewrote  each  one  from 
memory.  In  time  he  became  a master  of  our  tongue. 
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RIGHT  USES  OF  THE  LORD’S  DAY. 

(Selected.) 


Somewhere  amid  the  conflicting 
views  now  held  by  those  who  think 
seriously  about  the  day  of  rest  is 
to  be  found  that  sane,  balanced, 
rightful  view  to  which  Jesus  gave  ex- 
pression. Perhaps  the  narrowness  of 
some  people  on  the  subject  may  be 
in  part  accounted  for  by  the  abuses 
in  liberal  interpretation  and  lax  prac- 
tices by  those  who  would  have  drag- 
ed  the  day  down  to  the  level  of  the 
other  six.  We  shall  be  happy  if  we 
can  strike  a golden  means  between 
the  open  Sunday  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Pharisaical  and  Puritanical 
Sunday  on  the  other. 

The  Sabbath  is  not  a modern  in- 
vention— it  is  a venerable  institution. 
It  belongs  to  the  beginning.  It  is 
coeval  man.  It  was  old  when 
Abraham  whs  young.  It  was  aged 
when  Moses  was  legislating  for  the 
children  of  Israel.  It  is  not  some- 
thing that  man  discovered.  It  is  a 
necessity  that  God  appointed.  It  is 
not  an  afterthought  of  man.  It  is  a 
forethought  of  God.  It  belongs  to 
the  things  that  God  ordained  in  the 
beginning  for  a right  world-order. 
And  just  because  it  is  old  it  is  not 
to  be  despised.  Wise  men  know  that 
it  was  born  in  the  divine  wisdom  and 
given  to  man  in  divine  love.  Its 
divinity  is  proven  by  its  ministry. 

The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man, 
for  his  use — for  wise  use.  The  day 
is  not  intended  to  be  a burden,  but  a 
lifter  of  burdens.  It  is  not  a prison 
in  which  man  is  to  lock  himself  a- 
way  from  the  world — it  is  a ship  in 
which  his  soul  is  to  sail  the  high 
seas  of  spiritual  privilege.  It  is  nbt 


a day  to  limit  man,  but  rather  to 
liberate  the  best  that  is  in  him. 
Some  people  seem  to  have  the  notion 
that  it  is  a day  noted  chiefly  for 
the  things  they  are  not  allowed  to 
do.  Instead  of  calling  it  Sunday, 
they  would  call  it  “ Don’t  Day. ” 

It  is  a great  pity  that  they  who 
are  opposed  to  the  Sabbath  are  so 
blind  to  its  ministeries.  They  seem 
not  to  have  discovered  that  while  it 
is  the  body’s  rest-day,  it  is  also  the 
mind’s  library  day  and  the  soul’s 
recreation  day.  It  is  the  gate  beau- 
tiful to  the  temple  of  worship.  It  is 
the  week’s  mount  of  vision.  It  is  a 
sacred  retreat  in  which  one  may  for- 
get that  there  is  a world  of  affairs. 

It  is  a means  to  an  end — it  is  not 
an  end  itself.  The  day  is  not  big- 
ger than  man — man  is  bigger  than 
the  day.  It  must  be  his  servant — 
not  his  master;  his  minister — not  his 
misery.  It,  therefore,  must  wait  up- 
on his  deepest  needs.  It  must  be 
a highway  over  which  men  and  wo- 
men shall  walk  to  the  higher  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  The  impor- 
tant question  with  respect  to  the 
proper  use  of  the  day  is  not  what 
may  we  not  do,  but  rather  what  shall 
we  do  in  order  that  we  may  get 
the  best  out  of  it  ? What  we  should 
concern  ourselves  most  about  in  keep- 
ing this  day  holy  is : What  destroys 
and  what  builds  up. 

The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man, 
therefore  he  must  use  it  and  not 
abuse  it.  Food  was  made  for  man 
—-he  must  not  become  a glutton. 
Grapes  were  made  for  man — he  must 
not  become  o winebibber.  Gold  and 
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silver  were  made  for  man — he  must 
not  become  a miser.  The  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man — but  watch  him 
who  says  he  can  be  just  as  good  at 
home  as  in  the  house  of  God — ten 
•ehances  to  one  he  is  too  lazy  to  go 
to  church  and  thinks  the  worship  of 
the  Almighty  is  a sort  of  useless  per- 
formance at  any  rate.  The  man  who 
is  hiding  behind  the  argument  that 
all  days  are  Sundays  and  all  places 
are  sacred  is  only  pretending — he 
must  know  that  sincere  people  can 
see  through  his  transparent  defense. 
Begin  by  making  all  days  holy  and 
all  places  sacred,  and  you  will  end 
fey  making  no  days  holy  and  no  places 
sacred.  One  day  may  be  as  good  as 
another,  but  some  days  do  not  fur- 
nish. opportunities  as  good  as  others. 
43fod  is  the  God  of  Monday  as  well 


as  of  Sunday  but  we  have  more  time 
to  think  of  God  Sunday  than  Mon- 
day. 

Christ  needed  it.  Surprise  of  sur- 
prises— Christ  needed  the  Sabbath 
day  with  its  sacred  hours  of  holy 
song  and  reverent  worship.  Christ, 
who  was  always  in  communion 
with  the  Father,  always  in  touch 
with  heaven,  needed  it ! We  would 
not  have  thought  so,  but  great  souls 
spurn  nothing  that  helps. 

In  contrast  think  of  the  small 
men  who  assume  they  can  get  along 
without  the  day ’s  fineslt  appoint- 
ments. But  let  us  remember  “that 
a small  bottle  with  a stopper  in  it 
cannot  be  filled  even  by  the  ocean 
itself,  and  one  little  stopper  named 
vanity  and  self-conceit  keeps  out 
the  full  tides  of  the  infinite  God.  }1 


Until,  says  a writer,  the  final  petition  of  Congress  was  spurned,  the 
leaders  of  the  colonial  resistence  to  parlimentary  taxation  almost  to  a 
man  protested  their  loyalty  to  King  George  III  and  the  British  Empire. 
Sr  this  connection  Franklin  said:  “I  have  never  heard  from  any  person, 
dnrnk  or  sober  the  least  expression  of  a wish  for  separartion.” 


THE  FOUR  TEES. 

Rev,  Nathan  R.  Melhom,  D.  D.,  in  his  paper  published  in  Philadelphia , 
has  an  article  under  the  title  of  “ Thinking , Trying , Toiling,  Trusting.”  It 
is  an  interpretation  of  the  forces  that  the  late  John  Wanamaker  employed 
in  working  out  the  successes  and  the  good  name  which  characterize  his  life . 
The  story  of  Wanamaker's  life  and  his  achievements,  as  Dr.  Mehorn  so 
well  and  entertainingly  analyzes,  are  to  us  who  are  left  behind  truly  an  in- 
-spwa£mn* 

With  John  Wanamaker  whose 
death  occurred  on  December  12th,  we 
had  a slight  personal  acquaintance. 

There  were  also  several  occasions 
when  we  saw  him — in  his  business  of- 
fice, at  family  assemblies,  and  in  a 
large  group  of  people.  He  had  al- 


ready become  nationally  known.  Out 
of  town  visitors  were  sight-seeing 
through  the  Wanamaker  store,  visit- 
ed Bethany  Sunday  School,  and  ask- 
ed Philadelphians  “What  kind  of  a 
man  is  Mr.  Wanamaker  V ’ But  the 
four  words  we  have  used  as  a head- 
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line  became  public  property  in  tbe 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  papers, 
after  his  death.  They  seem  to  us  a 
remarkable  formula,  no  only  indica- 
tive of  the  man,  but  capable  of  the 
use  by  a great  many  people.  They  can 
guide  him  who  has  one  talent  as 
efficiently  as  they  serve  another  who 
has  received  ten.  They  catch  one’s 
attention,  however,  since  they  pro- 
ceed from  a person  who  practiced 
Thinking,  Trying,  Toiling  and  Trust- 
ing for  a life-time. 

The  Order  of  the  Words. 

Some  folks  would  put  trusting 
first.  Perhaps  Mr.  Wanamaker  him- 
self would  make  his  religion  a basis 
of  all  his  activities.  Certainly  he 
began  church  work  early  in  life. 
He  related  that  he  wandered  into  a 
1 1 downtown  ’ ’ Presbyterian  Church 
as  a youth  in  the  “ teens”  and  was 
attracted  by  the  personality  and  the 
sermon  of  its  pastor.  Soon  after  be- 
coming a member,  and  he  offered 
himself  promptly,  the  sidewalk  a- 
round  the  church  was  repaired  so 
that  nobod}^  stumbled  in  getting  to 
worship.  The  prompt  repair  was 
traced  to  the  young  convert.  His 
pastor  not  much  later  announced, 
that  he  had  a young  man  who  could 
talk  in  the  interest  of  religion  with 
unusual  effectiveness.  He  was  only 
a youth  when  he  gathered  the  nucleus 
of  Bethany  Sunady  School  in  a vacant 
room  in  the  brickyard  section  of 
South  Philadelphia  along  the  Schuyl- 
kill River.  He  always  retained  as- 
sociation with  this  school  and  it  may 
be  said  to  have  grown  in  proportion 
to  the  expansion  of  his  business 
or  in  proportion  to  his  own  develop- 
ment in  the  direction  of  greatness. 
He  “taught  a class”  and  even  when 


Postmaster  General  regularly  eame 
from  Washington  over  Sunday.  There 
is  not  the  least  doubt  that  in  Bethany 
Church  and  Sunday  School  he  both 
grew  in  faith  and  in  the  practical 
relationships  of  Christian  life.  He 
had  the  quality  of  “trust,”  but  it 
did  not  lack  able  co-operation  in 
other  directions.  He  did  not  expect 
God  to  extend  his  unlimited  “gifts,’7 
Perhaps  he  considered  Thinking,  Try- 
ing, and  Toiling  as  the  kind  of  col- 
lateral a man  must  put  urpr  if  he 
wants  God  to  supply  capital  and  op- 
portunity. Under  certain  circumstan- 
ces, it  is  as  necessary  to  merit  the 
confidence  of  divine  providence  as  to 
be  sure  that  every  good  and  every 
perfect  gift  is  from  above.  With 
this  rule  in  view,  the  order  of  his 
ingredients  of  success  is  logical. 

He  Began  Thinking  Early  In  Life. 

Old  age’s  habit  was  youth’s  ideal. 
“He  was  the  livest  errand  boy  I ever 
had,”  is  a quoted  comment  of  his 
first  employer,  who  took  him  on  at 
$125  per  week.  The  family  of  Mr. 
Wanamaker ’s  father  was  a large  one, 
and  he  was  the  eldest  son.  At  14 
he  got  himself  a job,  and  thence  be- 
gan the  climb  toward  establishing 
“The  new  kind  of  a store.”  Obvi- 
ously he  had  only  “common”  school- 
ing. But  by  the  time  we  knew  him 
he  had  mastered  merchandising  and 
culled  knowledge  and  wisdom  from 
contacts  with  men  and  things.  How 
much  he  owed  to  books,  we'  do  not 
know.  He  certainly  acquired  appre- 
ciation for  the  sort  of  things  authors 
write  about,  and  he  so  far  rose  a- 
bove  the  severely  practical  as  to  en- 
joy the  possession  of  a real  y great 
collection  of  pictures  and  works  -of 
art.  Relative  to  these,  he  was  gen- 
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wroirs.  Many  of  them  he  placed 
in  his  store,  where  they  would  at- 
tract throngs  of  visitors.  He  added 
smisic  to  his  favorites,  and  this  also 
he  made  contributive  to  commerce. 
In  the  store  is  the  Wanamaker  band, 
the  Wanamaker  choir,  the  “ great  or- 
gan” and  numerous  concerts. 

IBs  rivals  say  all  this  as  profitable, 
and  he  did  not  deny  the  charge.  But 
to  ns  if  is  a matter  of  astonishment 
that  a man’s  mind  is  capable  of  such 
unlimited  expansion.  When  Mr.  Wa- 
wamalpT1  and  his  brother-in-law  “be- 
gan hnsine'ss,  ” their  patronage  did 
not  justify  a delivery  service.  The 
senior  partner  of  this  firm  of  Wana- 
maker and  Brown  therefore  delivered 
clothing  bought  of  them  in  a push 
cart.  There  is  nothing  remarkable 
about  that.  There  are  probably 
thousands  of  pushcart  peddlers  in 
Philadelphia  today.  Some  of  them 
have  pushed  carts  for  ten  years  and 
will  keep  on  pushing  them.  Two 
wheels  and  a box  satisfy  them.  That 
is  why  they  stay  back  of  a pushcart. 

Vision-Seers. 

Some  of  these  times,  the  Church 
will  turn  on  the  present  day  “moron 
gazers”  and  give  them  a Christian 
message  right  out  of  the  first  Pente- 
cost. The  text  will  be  “Your  Young 
Men  Shall  See  Visions.”  It  will  be 
.a  spTmon  on  what  can  happen  when 
the  children  of  God  sit  down  and 
think;  when  they  give  less  value  to 
their  muscles  and  bones  and  more 
to  their  minds  and  their  imagination 
— in  the  service  of  the  Maker  of  body 
.and  spirit.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War, 
the  professions  far  outranked  trades 
and  commerce.  Mr.  Wanamaker  de- 
termined that  a merchant  should 
have  as  much  idealism  as  a lawyer 


or  a doctor  or  a clergyman.  There 
should  be  nothing  common  or  un- 
clean in  the  business  of  exchanging 
commodities;  nothing  foreign  to 
“service”  in  the  high  sense  of  that 
word.  We  thus  interpret  his  put- 
ting ‘ ‘ thinking  ’ ’ first.  W e once  heard 
him  contrast  his  circle  of  men  and 
women  with  that  of  an  audience  of 
800  who  were  “guests”  in  the  Phila- 
delphia House  of  Correction.  This 
Philadelphia  prison  receives  petty 
criminals  and  vagrants,  the  maximum 
sentence  being  two  j^ears.  This  was 
the  Thanksgiving  “service”  and  a- 
bout  500  men  and  300  women  assem- 
bled after  their  unusual  prison  din- 
ner. They  were  all  in  the  penal 
garb  and  sat  in  lengthy  rows  facing 
the  platform.  We  noticed  during  the 
singing  of  several  hymns  that  Mr. 
Wanamaker  was  intently  gazing  at 
the  audience.  When  he  got  up  to 
speak,  he  began  by  pointing  to  a man 
on  his  left  and  remarking:  “There 
sits  a man  who  resembles  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  when  I was 
in  the  Cabinet.  Over  there  is  one 
who  looks  a good  deal  like  the  Attor- 
ney General  did.  Among  the  women 
I see  one  who  might  be  taken  for 

Mrs. , of  the  Cabinet.  I have 

looked  into  every  one  of  your  faces, 
and  I am  interested  in  observing  how 
many  of  my  friends  in  business  and 
politics  you  resemble.  It  shows  what 
you  might  have  become  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances  and  feims  in 
life.  ’ ’ One  needs  hardly  observe 
that  he  had  “gotten”  the  sincere 
attention  of  his  hearers.  No  doubt 
every  one  of  them  was  thinking  of 
what  he  might  have  been.  Then  Mr. 
Wanamaker  spoke  for  an  hour  a- 
bout  home,  mother,  industry,  moral 


so 
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cleanliness  and  intelligent  faith  in 
God.  We  have  no  doubt  he  was  cor- 
rect in  saying  some  poor  derelict’s 
face  showed  the  capacity  possessed 
by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Gage. 

That  Second  Item— Trying 

How  many  times  a successful  man 
fails  is  beyond  an  observer’s  esti- 
mate : only  one  man  knows  and  he 
is  willing  not  to  tell.  We  in  Phila- 
delphia know  Mr.  Wanamaker  experi- 
enced some  failures.  For  instance, 
he  tried  to  observe  ‘ ‘ daylight  saving  ’ ’ 
one  summer.  He  turned  his  store 
clock  an  hour  ahead  and  the  employ- 
ees gathered  as  per  schedule.  But 
the  customers  stuck  to  ‘ ‘ God ’s  time,  ’ ’ 
and  after  two  or  three  days  Mr.  Wa- 
namaker surrendeded.  Gossip  says 
he  desired  to  be  one  of  the  Senators 
of  Pennsylvania:  reason  convinces 
one  that  he  was  capable.  But  when 
the  Master  of  merchandising  crossed 
swords  with  the  famous  Boss,  M.  S. 
Quay,  the  former  was  defeated.  We 
knew  a president  of  the  State  Feder- 
ation of  Young  Men’s  Republican 
Clubs  and  asked  him:  “How  is  it 
that  Mr.  Quay  can  carry  the  election 
when  every  newspaper  and  apparent- 
ly most  of  the  citizens  are  against 
him?”  His  reply  was  in  two  words: 
“By  organization.”  We  have  often 
thought  of  that  and  wondered  why 
a great  mercantile  and  industrial 
commonwealth  was  so  wedded  to  a 
political  machine  that  a genius  for 
mercantile  and  industrial  organiza- 
tion could  not  defeat  it.  Nearly  30 
years  have  passed  since  then,  with 
them  Mr.  Quay  and  his  successor, 
Bois  Penrose.  Now  that  political 
machine  is  broken.  But  it  lasted  as 
long  as  its  master  mechanics  could 


guide  it:  which  means  they  had  a 
certain  talent  which  their  rivals 
could  not  equal. 

But  if  Mr.  Wanamaker  failed  vis- 
ibly in  these  efforts,  he  did  dem- 
onstrate his  willingness  and  his  cour- 
age at  trying.  That  pioneer  spirit 
which  is  not  confined  to  such  as  trek 
the  plains  and  seek  for  gold,  is  ® 
quality  of  all  who  earn  success.  It 
is  the  other  side,  the  human  ex- 
posure of  trust  in  God.  He  who 
trusts,  gets  self  confidence.  He  is 
not  inerrant,  and  must  try  often,  or 
he  may  demonstrate  in  a single  ex- 
perience that  he  cannot  realize  Ms 
hopes.  But  until  he  attempts,  he  is 
not  practical.  We  know  several  men 
whose  theories  are  as  good  as  gold. 
They  say  theories,  because  they  ar® 
not  tried.  And  the  worst  of  failing 
to  follow  thinking  with  trying  is 
that  one  never  learns  to  distinguish 
fact  from  fancy.  No,  that  is  not 
the  worst.  The  real  castrophe  lies  in 
one ’s  missing  the  human  develop- 
ment that  comes  from  succeeding  and 
warning  that  follows  failures. 

Our  Third  “T”  Stands  for  ToiL 

Mr.  Wanamaker  certainly  hail  a 
goodly  group  of  rivals : you  might 
almost  call  them  enemies.  Many 
times  we  have  heard  him  accused  of 
fostering  extravagance,  crushing  tho 
“small  store  merchant,”  catching  the 
hard  pressed  manufacturer  and 
wholesaler  in  a pinch  that  meant  a 
bargain  sale.  His  prominence  as  a 
churchman  led  to  a good  many  de- 
bates as  to  whether  his  business  and, 
his  religion  were  partners  or  acquain- 
tances. Could  a man  make  a million 
dollars  and  make  it  honestly?  was 
another  phrasing  of  the  question. 
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By  the  way,  there  is  some  talk  re- 
cently about  the  Golden  Rule  in 
business.  We  helped  a Sunday 
school  class  talk  about  that  not  so 
long  ago,  but  the  session  was  too 
short  to  settle  it  for  our  readers’  en- 
lightenment. 

It  is  a pity  we  can  not  have  an 
agreeable  definition  of  toil.  Our  dic- 
tionary leads  one  to  some  confusion, 
because  it  says  the  word  may  be  re- 
lated to  “till”  or  it  may  be  the 
child  of  an  old  term  that  has  a qual- 
ity of  entanglement,  confusion  or 
turmoil.  But  in  either  case  it  invol- 
ves labor,  and  labor  is  work  plus 
pain  and  perspiration,  fatigue  and 
uncertainty.  The  “work”  part  of 
it  is  an  absolute  essential. 

Furthermore,  you  cannot  estimate 
accomplishment  in  terms  of  sweat 
and  wrinkles.  The  fruitage  of  lives 
depends  as  much  on  the  thought 
employment  of  the  worker  as  on  the 
virility  of  his  planting.  There  is 
considerable  self-deception  in  the 
idea  that  all  toilers  wear  overalls 
and  grow  callouses. 

What  Is  Work? 

Youth  defines  it  as  the  opposite  of 
play.  The  pessimist  describes  it  as 
the  curse  wrought  by  necessity,  the 
enslavement  of  pleasure  to  one ’s 
wants.  A proverb  calls  it  the  price 
one  pays  for  achievement.  The  sci- 
entific formula  states  it  to  be  “en- 
ergy operating  during  a period  of 
time.”  Energy  from  a physical  point 
of  view  is  force,  and  force  is  mass 
in  movement.  But  human  energy  can 
be  both  mass  and  mind  in  action,  and 
human  work  is  man-power  operating 
against  all  obstacles. 

And  what  is  man  power?  One 


promptly  asks  another  question — - 
Who  is  the  man?  The  other  day  we 
saw  a macha::ic  shove  a shovel  into  a 
bank  of  earth  and  pick  up  a cubic 
yard  of  dirt,  carry  it  ten  feet  above 
the  ground  and  twenty  feet  side- 
ways and  dump  it  into  a truck.  In- 
cidently  he  used  up  coal  and  steam. 
He  guided  wire  rope,  turned  several 
pulleys  and  shifted  a massive  derrick. 
He  did  it  with  one  hand.  Last  summer 
we  met  a person  whose  chief  duty 
it  was  to  shift  chemicals  into  the  fil- 
tration chamber  of  a water  works 
reservoir,  'and  thus  “purify”1  we 
know  not  how  many  gallons  of  water. 
Pershing,  we  imagine,  in  1918  told 
two  million  men  where  to  fight.  Yes- 
terday we  saw  a man  brushing  the 
street.  He  swept  the  gutters  for 
two  blocks  in  about  an  hour.  What 
is  man-power? 

Jesus  said:  “I  must  be  about  my 
Father’s  business.”  His  ministry, 
brief  as  measured  by  months,  spelled 
the  redemption  of  the  human  race. 
Perhaps  it  is  irreverent  to  introduce 
the  Christ  into  a study  of  toil.  But 
what  we  want  to  indicate  is  the  scale 
of  man-power.  It  ranges  from  the 
puny  effort  of  the  lounger  who  eats,- 
dresses,  exhibits  himself,  and  sleeps, 
to  the  Godman  who  put  the  power 
of  the  universe  into  operation  “in 
accordance  with  the  Father’s  will.’r 

To  think,  to  try,  to  toil — and  with 
it  all  to  trust.  They  say  no  man  can 
earn  a million  dollars.  After  all, 
wealth  is  not  only  a possession : it  is 
a measure.  Washington  fathered  his 
country.  Lincoln  cemented  a union.. 
Pasteur  invented  a medicine.  Edison 
developed  illumination.  Wanamaker 
systemized  merchandising.  But  man- 
power is  computed  by  relationships. 
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SOME  MEN  I HAVE  LATELY  MET. 

By  C.  W.  Hunt  No.  Ill 


The  Gastonia  Gazette  was  made  a 
great  county  paper  under  the  guid- 
ance of  W.  F.  Marshall.  It  was 
in  these  years  that  I had  the  pleas- 
ure of  associating  with  him  occa- 
sionally. He  has  said  some  compli- 
mentary things  about  me  in  time 
past,  for  which  he  has  long  since 
been  forgiven(?)  I never  saw  as 
well  arranged  county  paper  office 
.as  he  built  in  Gastonia.  It  made  me 
think  of  the  day  dreams  I used  to 
jhave  at  Burlington  of  the  newspaper 
home  I would  have  when  “my  ship 
came  in.”  But  it  never  came,  and 
I found  better  pastures.  Marshall 
always  had  the  knack  of  making 
.a  fellow  feel  at  home  and  that  he 
was  welcome.  There  was  never  any- 
thing small  about  him.  He  worked 
with  a purpose  and  made  it  count. 
I never  quite  knew  what  took  him 
to  Raleigh,  but  after  losing  him  for 
awhile  I found  him  running  the 
Mutual  Printing  Co.  in  the  capitol 
•city,  on  which  press  was  printed  the 
Progressive  Farmer,  the  Raleigh 
Christian  Advocate  and  the  Biblical 
Recorder,  if  I mistake  not.  Then 
came  busy  years  and  bigger  years 
for  him,  and  he  went  to  work  on  his 
old  line,  education,  and  built  up  a 
great  educational  journal,  in  which 
place  I found  him  a few  weeks  ago, 
where  he  told  me  something  I did  not 
know,  and  gave  me  even  a better 
insight  into  his  character.  Neither 
knew  it  before,  but  we  both  came 
from  Franklin  county,  and  telling 
me  a story  he  illuminated  it  with 
the  fact  that  as  a boy  he  had  a de- 
sire to  make  everything  he  touched 


look  better.  His  father  gave  the 
boys  all  they  could  make  on  any 
piece  of  ground  they  reclaimed  from 
briars  and  bushes,  or  a galded  spot 
they  plowed  and  fertilized.  In  that 
he  taught  the  boys  a fine  lesson,  and 
constantly  enlarged  his  fields;  and 
it  was  these  lessons  that  made  W. 
F.  Marshall  start  out  in  the  world 
to  make  the  spots  he  touched  look 
better  and  the  world  he  lived  in  better 
for  his  having  spent  the  time  here. 
What  higher  ambition  can  a man 
have  ? I met  two  men  last  summer 
that  had  lessons  from  this,  then, 
young  men  that  are  away  above  the 
ordinary  men,  and  the  world  is  just 
beginning  to  find  them  out.  Try- 
ing to  make  the  world  a better  place 
to  live.  That  is  a motto  fit  for  any 
man  to  try  to  live  by. 

I was  waiting  at  the  Union  station 
in  Birmingham  one  day  in  October, 
to  pass  through  the  gate  to  my  train, 
when  I saw  a gray  haired  man,  in 
Southern  Railway  uniform,  ambling 
up  the  walk  way  in  the  shed,  as  if 
it  were  a punishment  for  him  to  walk 
at  all.  A companion  remarked  that 
it  was  about  time  that  “man  was 
drawing  a pension.”  A little  later 
I was  introduced  to  this  man  and 
found  he  was  still  running  as  con- 
ductor, and  I was  to  ride  with  him 
to  Atlanta.  It  was  Captain  W.  W. 
Wait,  a brother  of  Captain  George 
Wait,  who  ran  so  long  as  conductor, 
from  Goldsboro  to  Greensboro  in  the 
70’s,  80 ’s  and  early  90 ’s,  and  until 
he  was  retired  on  account  of  age  was 
station  master  at  Salisbury.  Cap- 
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tain  W.  W.  Wait,  when  a real  young 
man  was  baggage  master  on  the 
trains  running  from  Charlotte  to 
Goldsboro,,  as  the  North  Carolina 
railroad  ran  before  it  was  leased  to 
the  Richmond  Danville  and  its  suc- 
cessor the  Southern.  From  this  job 
he  headed  south,  and  rose  to  conduct- 
or, taking  his  present  run  which  he 
is  fond  of,  and  but  for  a wreck  on 
another  road,  over  wrhich  he  was 
detouring,  on  account  of  trouble 
on  his  line,  mi^ht  have  been  as 


suple  as  a man  of  much  less  age. 
As  it  was  he  had  both  legs  broken 
and  was  counted  out  for  many 
months,  but  that  stick-to-it  that  al- 
ways elevated  him  made  him  loth  to- 
quit  his  friends  the  travelers,  and 
he  does  his  work  on  a through  train 
as  well,  if  not  as  fast,  as  he  ever 
did.  He  still  likes  to  meet  North. 
Carolinians  and  talk  of  Charlotte 
and  the  other  places  he  used  to  know 
so  well. 


African  slavery,  as  an  institution,  by  the  efforts  and  business  genius 
of  certain  Northern  traders,  had  become  firmly  established  in  this  coun- 
try. The  question  of  its  abolition,  however,  had  already  risen.  Scarcely 
was  the  Federal  Government  organized  before  a petition  for  emancipa- 
tion, headed  by  the  signature  of  Franklin,  was  presented  to  Congress  Feb. 
19,  1790.  After  some  deliberation,  Congress  decided  that  it  had  no 
authority  to  interfere  in  the  slavery  regulations  of  any  State,  and  the 
question  which  afterwards  caused  fierce  agitation  was  for  a time  set  at 
rest. 


STEPPING  STONES  IN  A BOY’S  LIFE. 

By  A.  E.  Winship,  Litt,  D. 


In  the  long  ago  I had  a series  of 
articles  on  “Boys,”  in  The  Golden 
Rule  before  it  became  The  Christian 
Endeavor  World,  which  were  ex- 
panded into  my  first  book,  Methods 
and  Principles  in  Bible-Study,  the 
renutation  of  which  was  responsible 
for  my  educational  activities  of 
those  many  years. 

The  best  tribute  to  those  articles 
on  boys  was  from  the  Saintly  Cyrus 
Hamlin,  of  Robert  College.  Con- 
stantinople, who  passed  his  declin- 
ing years  in  New  England.  His  eye- 
sight was  failing  him;  and,  as  I 
came  up  beside  him,  and  ran  my 
arm  into  his.  I said;  “It’s  Winship,” 
to  which  he  replied:  '‘The  Boy’s 


Winship?” 

In  almost  endless  writing  and 
almost  incessant  talking  about  edu- 
cation since  then  I have  always  had 
as  my  inspiration  the  encouraging- 
salutation  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  and! 
I have  tried  to  be  "The  Boy’s  Win- 
ship.” 

I should  like  to  use  a few  minutes 
in  my  busy  life  to  steal  into  the 
crowded  columns  of  The  Christian. 
Endeavor  World  w.ith  a brief  sug- 
gestive survey  of  the  child,  the- 
boy,  the  lad,  the  youth  and  the- 
young  man. 

In  the  long  ago  I had  as  my 
school  master  my  own  sons  in  their- 
child-hood  and  now  I have  as  my 
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virile  school-master  seven  grand- 
sons, who  hold  me  responsible  for 
my  interpretation  of  boy  life  even 
more  than  did  my  parents. 

By  general  consent,  as  well  as  by 
legal  designation  boys  become  men 
at  twenty-one;  and  I venture  to  in- 
trude into  the  realm  of  psychology 
in  home  and  school,  in  every  church 
and  society  in  industry  and  com- 
merce with  anew  designation,  seven 
periods  of  three  years  each,  which 
I will  characterize  as: 

A leafing-time,  the  first  three 
years. 

A pruning-time,  four  to  six. 

A budding-time,  seven  to  nine. 

A blossoming-time,  ten  to  twelve. 

A frui ting-time,  thirteen  to  fif- 
teen. 

A harvest-time,  sixteen  to  eigh- 
teen. 

The  marketing-time,  nineteen  to 
twenty-one. 

The  real  object  of  this  intrusion  is 
to  magnify  two  facts: 

First,  that  the  right  home  guid- 
ance for  each  of  these  seven  periods 
is  radically  different  from  that  of 
■every  other  period. 

Second,  that  the  public  should  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  the  education 
■of  all  mothers  in  the  skillful  guid- 
ance of  their  children,  so  far  as 
the  home  life  of  children  is  concern- 
ed in  the  leafing  pruning  and  bud- 
ding life  of  boys;  and  for  the  educa- 
tion of  fathers,  especially  in  the 
guidance  of  their  sons  in  the  blos- 
soming, fruiting,  and  marketing 
period  of  their  lives. 

Most  states  now  have  laws  requir- 
ing expert  training  of  teachers,  who 
must  have  had,  in  addition  to  a four 
years’  high-school  training,  at  least 
two  years  of  special  education  in  the 
art  of  dealing  with  children  in  their 


studies.  The  assumption  is  that 
public  protection  requires  that  chil- 
dren be  educated  by  well-trained 
teachers. 

At  the  same  time  the  public  makes 
no  attempt  to  protect  itself  against 
the  neglect,  or  worse,  of  these  who 
have  entire  responsibility  for  child- 
ren in  their  leafing  and  pruning 
lives,  and  during  twenty  times  as 
many  waking  hours  of  a child’s  life 
in  the  years  he  is  in  school  as  the 
teacher  does. 

When  a child  is  born  in  the  image 
of  God  with  unlisted  inheritances 
from  near  and  remote  ancestors, 
with  possibilities  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  imagination  of  the  most  bril- 
liant dreamers,  he  has  neither  sense 
nor  senses;  and  no  wisdom  of  schol- 
ars or  educators,  scientists  or  phil- 
osophers, pedagogists  or  psycholog- 
ists, has  the  faintest  flicker  of  an  idea 
how  to  help  him  use  hands  or  feet, 
eyes  or  ears. 

All  that  science  or  art,  theory  or 
practice,  can  do  for  this  wonderful 
creation  is  to  let  him  enjoy  his  pas- 
sion for  drink. 

Be  he  in  the  home  of  saint  or  sin- 
ner, of  Saxon  or  Mongolian,  in  the 
home  of  artist  or  savage,  he  will 
learn  of  himself  and  by  himself,  and 
only  of  himself  and  by  himself  how 
to  walk  or  talk  in  the  home  of  king 
or  emperor  any  more  than  in  a gypsy 
camp  or  a Hottentot  jungle. 

In  that  senseless  little  being  there 
may  be  a Copernicus  or  a Columbus, 
a Gladstone  or  a Lloyd  George,  a 
Stevenson  with  a steam  engine  or  a 
Stephenson  in  literature,  a Franklin 
or  a Foch,  a Washington  or  a Lin- 
coln. 

It  matters  not  what  there  may  be 
of  fame  or  fortune  in  that  crying  and 
cooing  babe,  no  one  in  the  universe 
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can  help  hire  do  anything  and  yet  he 
can  learn  to  do  whatever  he  wishes 
to  do  when  he  needs  to  do  it. 

Human  nature  at  eighteen  years 
is  much  the  same  as  nature  at  eight 
months.  At  all  times  from  the  cra- 
dle to  the  polling-booth  it  is  wisdom 
to  see  that  the  milk  of  the  mother  or 
the  dairy  agree  with  him  in  infancy, 
that  home,  school,  and  church  agree 
with  him  in  childhood,  boyhood  and 
youth. 

The  only  real  teacher  of  psychology 


is  human  life  as  it  functions  in  its- 
evolution  from  day  to  day,  from 
week  to  week,  from  month  to  month, 
from  year  to  year. 

There  is  little  to  be  learned  about 
children  by  one  who  will  not  learn 
from  children.  Book  psychology  is 
comedy  or  tragedy  until  it  is  trans- 
ulated  through  human  thought  and 
action.  Psychology  can  no  more  be 
harnessed  to  type  than  life  can  func- 
tion in  a manikin. 


Franklin,  a delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  brought  forward  a 
plan  for  union  among  all  the  colonies.  He  was  a member  of  the  committee 
charged  with  the  duty  of  drafting  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
When  signing  the  great  document,  Benjamin  Franklin  said:  “We  must 
indeed  all  hang  together,  or  assuredly  we  shall  hang  separately.’’ 


PLOWS  AND  PROSPERITY. 

By  A.  H.  Eller,  in  The  Wachovia 


The  implement  which  above  all 
others  created  civilization  and  made 
possible  what  is  known  as  prosperity 
is  the  plow.  The  cultivation  of  the 
soil  which  began  with  the  invention 
of  the  plow  made  it  possible  for 
men  to  live  in  permanent  populous 
communities  and  civilization  found  a 
foot-hold  wherever  the  pastoral 
tribes  of  the  Stone  Age  learned  the 
lesson  of  industry  by  following  the 
plow.  It  was  undoubtedly  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile  or  the  Euphrates 
that  the  plow  was  invented  for  in 
these  Valleys- are  found  the  oldest 
ruins  of  agricultural  settlements. 

The  first  plow  was  roughly  fash- 
ioned from  a forked  tree,  one  branch 
serving  as  the  beam  while  the  other 
branch  was  cut  oif  and  pointed.  The 
Bronze  Age  introduced  a metallic 
point  attached  to  a wooden  block, 


followed  by  iron  points.  The  ancient 
merely  stirred  or  loosened  the  soil, 
while  modern  plows  cut  a furrow  and 
turn  it  over  so  as  to  cover  the  sod 
and  weeds  and  leave  fresh  soil  on 
the  surface  as  the  seed  bed  or  crop 
which  is  to  be  planted  or  sown.  The 
wrough  iron  plow  was  in  use  during 
the  Colonial  Days,  and  it  was  not 
until  1797  that  Charles  Xewbold  of 
New  Jersey  patented  a cast  iron 
plow  in  which  the  share  and  mold- 
board  were  cast  in  one  piece.  This 
plow  did  not  prove  successful  as 
the  cast  iron  point  would  soon  wear 
off  and  the  farmers  could  not  afford 
the  cost  of  renewing  so  large  and  ex- 
pensive casting.  However,  in  1813 
Richard  B.  Chenaworth  of  Baltimore 
patented  a cast  iron  plow  in  which 
the  share,  mold-board  and  the  land- 
side  were  cast  in  separate  pieces. 
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To  James  Oliver,  of  South  Bend, 
Indianna,  is  due  the  credit  for  the 
invention  of  the  Chilled  Plow,  Amer- 
ica’s most  important  contribution  to 
Ihe  art  of  plow  making;  and  it  may 
be  added  to  the  growth  of  wealth 
and  the  progress  of  society.  He  be- 
gan the  manufacture  in  1855  but  the 
varied  and  devious  processes  of  per- 
fecting his  plow  is  a long  story.  In 
«very  detail  of  its  construction  the 
Chilled  Plow  shows  the  hand  of 
a master  inventor.  Chilled  iron 
has  proven  itself  the  ideal  material 
for  the  wearing  parts  of  a plow.  It 
is  harder  than  any  steel  that  it  is 
practicable  to  use  in  a plow,  and 
wears  more  than  twice  as  long.  The 
plow  limits  by  its  efficiency  the  area 
which  man  can  cultivate.  Ten  mil- 
lion American  farmers  cultivate  more 
land  than  100,000,000  agricultural 
farmers  in  Asia,  where  wooden  plows 
are  used  to  prepare  the  soil.  The 
most  distressing  circumstance  in  con- 
nection with  the  Russian  Revolution 
is  that  in  1920,  100,000  plows  were 
manufactured  in  that  unhappy  coun- 
try while  in  1913  the  number  manu- 
factured was  700,000.  While  there 
were  in  Russia  in  1910,  7,000,350 
plows,  there  were  in  1921  only  2,750,- 
000.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Lenine 
finds  it  necessary  to  turn  towards  a 
•system  that  not  only  produces  plows 
but  employs  them  in  the  production 
of  food  for  the  starving  race. 

The  prophecy  of  plenty  as  found 
in  the  Book  of  Amos  was  expressed 
in  the  figure  of  the  plowman  over- 
taking the  reaper:  “ Beginning  to 
prepare  for  the  next  sowing  when 
the  harvest  has  been  gathered. 

There  have  been  many  inventions 
of  a more  unique  and  spectacular 


character  than  the  plow.  One  often 
hears  of  the  telegraph,  the  telephone, 
the  wireless  and  many  other  inven- 
tions as  the  latest  and  grandest  re- 
sults of  science,  but  as  compared 
with  the  plow  in  its  service  to  man- 
kind they  are  mere  leaves  to  the 
stately  trunk  of  the  giant  oak. 

There  is  a dignity  about  the  plow. 
A great  majority  of  men  who  have  at- 
tained eminence  first  learned  the  art 
of  the  plowbov.  The  need  of  the  world 
today,  and  no  less  so  in  America 
where  the  onrush  from  the  country 
to  the  city  is  so  powerful,  is  more 
men  trained  between  the  plow  hand- 
les and  schooled  in  the  art  of  win- 
ning bread  from  the  soil. 

The  Fordson  is  considered  by  many 
a greater  invention  than  the  plow, 
and  yet  without  the  plow  there  would 
be  little  or  no  need  for  the  tractor. 
The  importance  of  the  plow  has  been 
magnified  and  its  usefulness  wonder- 
fully increased  by  the  invention  of 
the  tractor.  The  tractor  has  come  at 
a time  when  happily  it  can  supply 
the  labor  of  millions  of  boys  and  men 
men  who  are  deserting  the  farms  for 
the  city.  The  hope  of  a sufficient 
harvest  to  feed  the  teeming  millions 
of  the  world  lies  in  the  substitution 
of  artificial  power  for  the  power  of 
man  and  beast.  The  writer  had  the 
high  privilege  only  a few  years  ago 
of  riding  with  Mr.  Henry  Ford  when 
he  passed  through  our  section  of  the 
country  and  hearing  him  talk  about 
what  his  tractor  meant  to  the  world 
in  the  increased  production  of  crops. 
He  stated  then  that  he  had  invested 
$7,000,000  in  his  plant  to  build  trac- 
tors, and  this  lead  to  the  inquiry, 
how  much  additional  wealth  would 
the  use  of  this  tractor  add  to  our 
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crop  values  ? He  replied  instantly, 
‘ 1 Seventy  billion  of  dollars..  ’ ’ Wheth- 
er he  meant  during  any  one  year  or 
over  a period  of  many  years  it  is 
for  the  reader  to  figure  out  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  but  he  made  it 
very  clear  that  in  his  own  judgment 
the  tractor  was  a thousand  times 
more  important  than  the  Ford  car. 

Prosperity  based  on  anything  else 
than  agriculture  is  more  or  less 
hazardous  and  short-lived.  A region 
may  be  denuded  of  its  minerals,  tim- 
bers and  other  resources  and  wealth 
may  appear  to  abound  for  the  time, 
but  unless  the  plow  remains  to  take 
advantage  of  the  recurring  seasons 
and  help  nature  to  supply  the  waste 


of  the  old  year  wTith  the  growth  of 
the  new  year  the  country  will  perish. 
Factories  will  merely  encumber  the 
land  and  ships  will  drift  idly  on  the 
seas,  banks  will  see  their  deposits 
waste  away  without  hope  of  recovery. 
Here  in  North  Carolina  it  is  the  fash- 
iron  to  point  to  our  manufacturing 
industries  as  the  chief  element  in 
our  prosperity;  but  the  proudest 
chapter  that  has  ever  been  written, 
in  the  history  of  our  State  was  cut 
deep  into  our  rich  and  virgin  soil 
by  the  plow,  which  has  placed  Xorth 
Carolina  one  time  in  the  fourth  but 
during  1922  in  the  fifth  rank  in  the 
total  crop  value  of  the  United  States, 


At  the  advanced  age  of  twenty-six  he  took  up  the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guages. He  alone  attained  a reading  knowledge  of  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish.  Then  he  began  the  study  of  Latin.  He  used  a copy  of  the  New 
Testament  written  in  Latin  and  peristed  until  he  could  read  it  readily. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 


By  Swift  Davis. 


Rev.  Mr.  Myers,  of  Concord,  con- 
ducted religious  services  in  the 
Auditorium  Sunday,  January,  7. 

The  shop  workers  are  busy  mak- 
ing hat  trees  for  the  cottages.  Ken- 
non  and  Shipp  are  the  boy-carpen- 
ters who  do  this  work. 

New  desks  .for  the  fifth  school 
room  have  arrived.  Soon  this  room 
where  knowledge  can  be  had  for 
the  asking,  will  be  furnished  and 
opened. 

Frank  Lisk  was  picked  by  Supt. 


Boger  to  fill  a position  in  file- 
store room,  which  place  was  recent- 
ly vacated  by  Master  Doyle  Jackson 
who  left  the  Training  School  on  an 
honorable  parole  Tuesday,  Jan.  2. 
Jackson  resides  in  Greensboro.  He 
will  finish  his  studies  in  school  and 
perhaps  in  college  before  securing 
a self-supporting  job. 

— — O 

Master  Allie  Williams,  the  first 
Jackson  Training  School  baker,  has 
left  for  his  home  m Wilmington, 
with  an  honorable  parole  snugly 
resting  in  a pocket.  Besides  being 
the  best  boy-baker,  Allie  ranked 
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among  the  highest  as  a baseball 
player.  May  the  people  of  Wilming- 
ton let  him  show  his  best,  for  his 
Lest  will  win  him  a place  in  any 
■community. 

A gravel  road  from  the  store 
2'oom  to  the  garden  house  has  been 
completed  by  Roadmaster  Grier. 
The  gravels  prevent  the  road  from 
becoming  very  muddy.  This  is  an 
important  venture,  for  ere  many 
moons  elapse,  boys  will  tramp  to 
and  fro  on  that  road  twice  a day. 
This  road  enables  merchants  or 
other  persons  with  vehicles  to  reach 
the  ice  plant,  bakery  and  laundry 
without  traversing  a very  steep 
hill  which  might  strain  the  machin- 
ery of  the  vehicle. 

Much  interest  was  taken  in  the 
election  of  officers  of  the  Cannon 
Literary  Society,  of  the  Rocking- 
ham Cottage.  The  following  were 
elected:  President,  Ralph  Free- 
land; Vice  Piesident,  John  Wright; 
Recording  Sect.,  Sylvester  Sims; 
Corresponding  Sect.,  William  Greg- 
ory; Censor,  David  Underwood;  1st 
Reporting  Critic,  Loxley  Saunders; 
2nd  Reporting  Critic,  Thos.  Hart; 
Librarian,  Clay  Bates;  Treasui’er, 
Charles  Roper;  Sect.,  Harry  Lamb 
and  Sergeant  at  Arms,  Eunice  By- 
ers. 

— o — 

Christmas  holidays  being  over, 
it  was  hard  for  the  students  to  get 
<lown  to  hard  work  in  their  studies. 
Intense  concentration  was  used 
and  in  a time  the  students  learned 
to  study  again.  On  Wednesday 
religious  choruses  were  practised. 
To  the  pianoist  it  seemed  that  the 


boys  had  gone  to  sleep.  She  told 
them  this  in  very  vigorous  terms. 
The  next  chorus  was  a little  better. 
Just  to  see  if  they  had  really  forgot- 
ten how  to  sing,  the  pianoist  tried 
the  chorus  of  “Is  There  Any  Bet- 
ter Country  Than  the  U.  S.  A.?’’ 
Such  an  emphatic  denial  of  both  in- 
sinuations: that  they  had  forgotten 
how  to  use  their  vocal  powers  and 
that  there  is  a better  country  than 
the  U.  S.  A. 

Sunday,  Dec.  31  marked  the  end- 
ing of  the  Old  Year  and  the  ending 
of  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1922. 
To  begin  the  new  quarter  of  the 
New  Year  new  Sunday-School  books 
had  to  be  given  out  to  the  students. 
And  the  lads  in  the  higher  classes 
discovered  to  their  surprise  and 
gladness  that  their  quarterlies  had 
been  made  larger.  Consequently 
more  reading  matter  had  been  add- 
ed. No  such  expressions  as  this 
were  heard,  “Oh,  my.  More  things 
to  learn.”  On  the  contrary  one 
student  declared,  “I’m  glad  these 
quarterlies  are  bigger.  I can 
learn  more  of  the  Bible.”  Another 
student  said,  “Anyone  would  think 
that  we  are  teachers  with  these 
large  quarterlies.”  “Well  we  are 
teachers  in  a way,”  replied  a listen- 
er. “We  can  teach  other  boys  how 
to  act.” 


THREE  CAGERS  GONE 

By  Pressly  Mills. 

Superintendent  Boger  is  handing 
out  paroles  so  fast  that.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, our  basketball  coach,  will 
have  to  replenish  our  number  or 
soon  the  team  will  be  broken  up. 
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Three  of  our  very  "best  players 
Edwards,  forward,  Jackson  and 
■Williams,  guards,  have  been  put  up- 
on the  list  of  the  ones  paroled,  and 
perhaps  a few  more  will  be  added  to 
this  list. 

We  had  the  prospects  of  a win- 
ning team  and  perhaps  if  a few  who 
did  not  try  for  the  team  will  take 
interest  and  ask  Mr.  Alexander  for 

try-out  likely  they  will  make  the 
team. 


HONOR  ROLL. 

“A” 

Harry  Lamb,  Bill  Cook,  Doyle 
Jackson,  Pressley  Mills,  Allie  Wil- 
liams, Robert  Watson,  Ralph  Cutch- 
in,  Vass  Fields,  Loxley  Saunders, 
Harry  Ward,  Paul  Groves,  William 
Gregory  Joe  Moore,  Loyd  Winner, 
Carroll  Guice,  Johnny  Wright,  Luther 
Ghernault,  Jas.  Dalton,  Garland 
Banks,  Sylvester  Simms,  Eugene 
Apple,  Rufus  Wrenn,  Douthey  Ever- 
hart, James  Gentry,  Earnest  Jordan, 
Thomas  Hart,  Charles  Roper,  Wash- 
ington Pickett,  Claude  Coley,  Nor- 
man Iddings,  James  Foy,  Raymond 
Keenan,  Walter  Brockwell,  Harry 
Sims,  Patrick  Templeton,  Lajrenzo 
Mixon,  Charles  Mayo,  Albert  Hill, 
Aubrey  Weaver,  Travis  Browning, 
Ed  Moses,  Clayton  Stephen,  Carl 
Neal,  Will  Ellington,  Murphy  Jones, 
Preston  Windows,  Sanford  Hedrick, 
Dallas  Wensley,  Henry  Nunnery, 
Silvon  Gregg,- William  Johnson,  Ar- 
thur Hyler,  Herman  Leach,  Carlton 
Hager  and  Graham  York. 

Paul  Kimmery,  Claud  Frisk,  Bardy 
Venable,  Lee  Bradley,  Sidney  Cook, 
Chester  Shepard,  Joseph  Jordan, 
Paul  Green,  Walter  Mills,  Robert 


Holland,  Walter  McMahan,  Emmet 
Lassiter,  Elvis  Carlton,  James  Allen, 
Robert  Holliday,  Johnnie  Branch,  Lee 
Smith,  Herbert  Tolly,  John  Cain, 
Arthur  Duke,  Lee  Rodgers,  Sam  Os- 
borne, Pearl  Graham,  Grover  Lyerly, 
Watson  Oquinn,  Roy  Fuqua,  Spencer 
Combs,  Percy  Briley,  George  McCone, 
Vernie  Tarlton,  Hugh  Tyson,  John 
Kemp,  Charles  Jackson,  Clebura 
Hale,  Plaz  Johnson,  Joe  Pope,  Louis 
Pate,  Normie  Lee,  Hoke  Ensley,  Joe 
Morris,  Hiram  Grier,  Whittock  Prid- 
gen, Autry  Wilkerson  and  Thomas 
Oglesby,  Jack  O’neil,  Carl  Henry, 
Chas.  Beach,  James  Bean,  Paul  Leit- 
ner,  Chas.  Bishop,  Glenn  Monday, 
Bob  Carswell,  Argo  Page,  George 
Earl  Pitman,  Aster  Adams,  Harry 
Dalton,  George  Howard,  Chas.  Black- 
man, Earle  Crow. 

“B” 

Marcellus  Corbett,  Frank  Lisk,  Jas. 
Shipp,  Swift  Davis,  Harry  Hayes, 
Dudley  Pangle,  George  Stogner, 
Newlan  McDonald,  Jno.  Dalton, 
Thos.  Sessoms,  David  Underwood, 
Ellis  Nance,  J.  J.  Jones,  Robt.  Lee, 
Lockwood  Pickett,  George  Moore, 
Julius  Camp,  Daniel  Johnson,  Joe 
Mason,  Walter  Color,  Luther  Gray, 
Haxen  Ward,  George  White,  Herbert 
Orr,  Solomon  Tompson,  James  Phil- 
ips, Sam  Poplin,  James  Ford  and 
Earl  Houser,  Turner  Anderson,  For- 
est Byers  and  David  Green, 

Crawford  Poplin,  Connie  Loman, 
Preston  McNeil,  Raymond  Scott, 
David  Driver  and  Fred  Wiles,  Char- 
les Par  ton,  Harry  Shirley,  Worth 
Stout,  Clifton  Rodgers,  Willie  Smith, 
George  Stone,  Roy  Johnson,  Robert 
Ward,  Herman  Cook,  George  Ever- 
hart, Clyde  Pearce,  Julius  Strick- 
land, Clyde  Hollingsworth,  Joe  Wof- 
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ford,  Erma  Leach,  John  Henry  Vann, 
David  York,  Robert  Ribling,  Grover 
Cook,  James  Autry,  Anderson  Hart, 
Brevard  Bradshaw,  Mack  Wentz, 
Irvin  Cumbo,  John  Edwards,  Dewey 


Griffin,  Charles  Lisk,  Frank  Brock- 
well,  Marshal  Williams,  Glen  Red- 
dick, Henry  Reece,  Floyd  Linviller 
Milton  Hunt  and  Everette  Goodrich. 


OF  A LOCAL  NATURE. 


Marriage  of  Prominent  Couple. 

On  January  5th,  Dr.  T.  N.  Spencer, 
a prominent  professional  man  and 
the  president  of  the  local  Kiwanian 
Club,  was  married  to  Mrs.  Helen 
Archey  Wallace,  a member  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent 
families  of  the  community.  It  was 
a quiet  marriage.  Their  many  friends 
in  the  county  and  elsewhere  extend 
congratulations. 


County  Health  Board. 

Met  on  the  8th  and  reorganized 
for  the  next  two  years.  Drs.  Mc- 
Fayden  and  R.  M.  King  were  re-el- 
ected members  of  the  Board,  the 
only  change  in  the  personal  of  the 
board  was  Mr.  J.  F.  Dayvault,  the 
newly  elected  chairman  of  the  county 
board  of  commissioners  succeeding 
the  late  chairman,  Mr.  W.  B.  Ward. 
The  board  as  now  constituted  i's 
composed  of  Messrs  J.  F.  Dayvault, 
J.  B.  Robertson,  Mayor  J.  B.  Womble 
and  Drs.  King  and  McFayden. 

This  board  recognizing  the  very 
efficient  and  able  direction  of  the 
health  cause  by  Dr.  S.  E.  Buchanan, 
very  promptly  and  wisely  re-elected 
him  for  the  next  two  years  and 
gave  unmistakable  endorsement  of 


the  character  of  health  campaign  be- 
ing carried  on  in  the  county.  A 
letter  from  Dr.  S.  W.  Rankin,  through* 
whose  hands  all  the  reports  of  health 
activities  of  the  several  counties  pas- 
ses, commended  most  highly  the  ca- 
pability and  efficiency  of  Dr.  Buch- 
anan and  Miss  Stockton.  While  the 
public  expected  such  action  trotn 
such  broad-gauge  and  patriotic  men 
as  compose  the  county  health  hoard! 
of  Cabarrus,  it  is  gratifying*  that 
there  is  to  be  no  let-up  in  this  most 
important,  agency  of  government,  but 
a spirit  of  pressing  forward,  is.  mani- 
fest. This  is  tine. 


Oldest  Citizen  Passes 

On  the  4th  there  passed  from  our 
midst  the  oldest  citizen  of  the 
county.  Col.  Jas.  N.  Brown,,  who  saw 
service  in  the  Mexican  and  the  War 
Between  the  States,  and  for  years 
had  been  a conspicuous  citizen  of  the 
county,  having  been  a magistrate 
for  years  and  for  many  years  post- 
master at  Concord,  died  near  ante- 
a hundred  years  of  age.  He  leaves- 
a number  of  daughters  and  just  one 
son,  Mr.  J.  Lafayette  Brown,  of 
South  Spring  street. 


If  you  would  not  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  you  are  dead,  either  write 
things  worth  reading  or  do  things  worth  writing. — Franklin. 
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SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

Passenger  Train  Schedules 


arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 


liV. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1:40  A 

30 

i 

New  York-Birmingham 

| 30 

i 

1:40  A 

2:37A 

i 

29 

i 

Birmingham-New  York 

| 29 

i 

2 :37A 

5:12  A 

i 

44 

i 

Washington-Atlanta 

| 44 

i 

5 :12A 

6:32  A 

i 

31 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 31 

i 

6 :32A 

8:41  A 

137 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 137 

i 

8:41  A 

9:25  A 

11 

i 

Char  lo  tte-N  orf  olk-Richmond 

1 11 

i 

9 :25A 

10:55 A 

i 

36 

i 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

j 36 

i 

10 :55A 

3:2QP 

i 

45 

i 

W ashington-Charlotte 

| 45 

i 

3 :20P 

3:45P 

i 

46 

! 

Charlotte-Danville 

1 46 

i 

3 :45P 

7 :10P 

12 

1 

N orf  olk-Richmond- Atlanta 

1 12 

i 

7 HOP 

8:18P 

i 

32 

1 

New  York- August  a 

| 32 

i 

8 :18P 

10 :20P 

i 

35 

1 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

| 35 

i 

10 :20P 

9:4 5P 

i 

138 

! 

New  York- Atlanta 

| 138 

i 

9 :45P 

IP 

135 

1 

W ashington- Atlanta 

| 135 

i 

9 :31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
points. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  # Concord,  N.  Cl 
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LEE— 

“A  country  which  has  given  birth  to  men 
like  him,  and  thos.e  who  followed  him,  may  look 
the  chivalry  of  Europe  in  the  face  without  shame; 
for  the  lands  of  Sidney  and  of  Bayard  never 
brought  forth  a nobler  soldier,  gentleman  and  Chris- 
tian, than  Robert  Edward  Lee.” — London  Stan- 
dard. 

JACKSON— 

‘‘In  Vahalla,  beyond  the  grave,  where 
spirits  of  warriors  assemble,  when  on  the  roll  of 
heroes  the  name  of  Jackson  is  reached,  it  will  be 
for  the  majestic  shade  of  Lee  to  pronounce  the 
highest  eulogy  known  to  our  race,  ‘Died  on  the  field 
of  duty’  ” — Richard  Taylor. 
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LEE  AND  JACKSON. 

“It  was  with  matchless  magnanimity  that  these  two  great  chieftains 
delighted  each  to  contribute  to  .the  glory  of  the  other. 

Let  us  not  dishonor  ourselves  by  robbing  either  of  one  leaf  in  the 
chaplet  which  adorns  their  .brows;  but,  catching  the  inspiration  of  their 
lofty  example,  let  us  thank  God  that  He  gave  us  two  such  names  to  shine 
as  binary  stars  in  the  firmament  above  us.” — Dr.  Hoge. 


J.  BRYAN  GRIMES,  $REAT  NORTH  CAROLINIAN. 

Not  that  he  pcsse.1  sed  the  greatest  of  love  for  his  state,  and  nevet 
paraded  it;  not  thut  he  magnified  honesty  and  exercised  great  common 
sense,  and  despised  insincerity  and  hyp  cracy;  not  that  he  met  his  obli- 
gations, easy  or  difficult,  to  the  state  and  his  fellow  man;  not  for  any  one 
thing  that  can  be  specially  pointed  out  and  charged  up  to  him — just  for 
himself,  we  loved  him. 

Farewell,  chivalrous  gentleman!  You  added  to  the  sum  total  of  the 
fine  repute  of  your  native  s ate;  jou  labored  intenst  ly  for  yoi  r fellows 
and  to  the  honor  of  your  state.  The  crown  of  well-done,  good  and  faith- 
ful servant,  must  be  yours. 

Farewell,  friend,  patriot  and  great  North  Carolinian! 

******* 

LEST  WE  FORGET. 

No  people  can  be  great,  unless  they  know  how  to  appreciate  the  glory  of 
the  high  character  and  the  patriotic  service  of  those  who  wrought  in  the 
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struggles  and  battles  of  the  years  gone  by.  We  dare  not  forget  the  heroes 
of  the  past.  We  have  no  incentive  to  go  foward,  meeting  heroically  the 
responsibilities  and  obligations  of  our  own  life,  if  we  lack  the  pride  in  the 
deeds  of  the  great  men,  who  wrought  before  our  times. 

There  is  too  little  of  the  holding-up  to  our  children  the  ideals  that  actuat- 
ed and  sustained  the  great  men  of  the  past.  The  children  hear  too  infre- 
quently the  glorious  names  of  Lee  and  Jackson,  and  the  story  of  their  loy- 
alty to  the  cause  of  their  native  land,  even  unto  the  point  of  terrible  sacri- 
fice. Scattered  about  over  the  state  are  hundreds  of  the  “thin,  grey  line,” 
who  love  to  look  on  the  faces  of  Lee  and  Jackson,  and  it  requires  but 
little  time  for  their  sons  and  daughters  to  tell  the  story  of  these  noblemen 
to  the  young.  Let’s  do  it. 

The  youngsters  here  on  this  campus  are  all  thinking  of  these  illustrious 
-chieftains  which  the  South  contributed  to  enrich  American  history;  and 
Jo  them  no  better  models  of  fine  ideals,  honesty,  courage,  and  religious 
consecration  could  be  pointed  out  in  all  history.  There  is  no  treason  in 
this — to  study,  admire  and  strive  to  copy  after  the  ideals  of  greatness 
.such  as  characterized  the  lives  and  conduct  of  Lee  and  Jackson  are 
expressions  of  the  consuming  desire  to  live  upright,  correct  lives  our- 
selves. 

The  Uplift  is  doing  what  it  can,  in  a small  and  modest  way  in  this 
issue  to  commemorate  the  births  of  two  of  the  choicest  spirits  in  all.  the 
.ages. 

$ $ $ $ ^ $ 

COL.  WADE  HARRIS  NAMES  THE  MAN. 

In  a recent  number  of  THE  UPLIFT,  some  remarks  were  made  relative 
to  the  lrve  wire,  and  necessary  one,  that  was  put  into  the  law  under  which 
The  State  Highway  Commission  so  effectively  and  successfully  goes  about 
its  important  work  of  locating  roads  and  getting  material  without  having 
to  “ask  permission”  of  outsiders. 

THE  UPLIFT  expressed  a desire  to  know  the  name  of  the  man  who  put 
that  mighty  power  into  the  law,  which  has  served  to  prevent  hold-ups  and 
interminable  litigation.  Col.  Harris,  paying  his  respects  to  the  occasion 
of  inquiry,  names  the  man.  THE  UPLIFT  entertained  very  lively  suspic- 
ions as  to  who  the  fellow  was  that  carried  about  with  him  a long  head,  full  of 
sense  and  vision,  but  it  was  hankering  for  his  name  to  be  printed  out  loud 
by  a reliable  authority.  And  this  is  how  Col.  Harris  of  the  Charlotte 
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Observer  names  the'man: 

“Cook  wants  to  know  the  name  of  the  man  ‘who  put  that  dynamic 
force  in  the  law  under  which  the  North  Carolina  Highway  Commision 
operates.’  This  man.  Cook  affirms,  ‘has  a head  on  him,  right.”  He  will 
be  found  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Law  Building  in  Charlotte,  behind  the 
glass  door  marked  “Heriot  Clarkson.” 

******* 

A BEAUTIFUL  STORY  FROM  REAL  EXPERIENCE. 

“Old  Hurrygraph”  furnishes  for  this  issue  one  of  the  renderest  and 
sweetest  stories  imaginable,  at  the  same  time  it  is  full  of  human  anxiety 
and  sadness.  Human  skill  may  have  done  much,  medical  science  made 
contributions,  but  who  there  be  that  doubts  the  efficacy  of  the  prayers  of 
that  godly,  devoted  wife,  who  went  to  her  God  in  great  earnestness  and 
sincere  petitions  appealing  for  mercy  and  help. 

The  joy  of  the  story  is  in  the  conclusion — the  prayer  was  answered, 
and  the  principals  in  their  own  flesh  and  perfectly  normal  are  still  with 

us,  giving  fine  service  to  their  state  and  their  fellowmen. 

* * * * * * * 

A BEQUEST  RECEIVED. 

The  Jackson  Training  School  has  just  received  a check  from  Mrs.  Sallie 
S.  Morris,  executrix  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Street,  of  Person  county,  for 
five  hundred  dollars.  This  remembrance  of  the  institution  was  made  in 
the  gentleman’s  will. 

Hon.  Luther  M.  Carlton,  attorney  for  the  excutrix,  writes:  ‘’Mr.  Street 
was  one  of  our  leading  citizens,  and  a great  church  and  Sunday  School 
worker  in  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  has  often  told  me  that  he  had  a 
great  admiration  for  the  work  of  the  Jackson  Training  School/’  It  shall  be 
the  abiding  purpose  of  the  authorities  to  so  invest  this  bequest  as  to  prove 
a blessing  to  the  unfortunate  and  thus  sustain  the  good  opinion  expressed 
lo  Mr.  Carlton  by  Mr.  Street,  who,  though  dead,  by  this  act  is  serving 
forever  his  fellow  man.  This  kind  of  an  investment  can  never  cease — it  is 
perpetual. 

The  Uplift  takes  this  occasion  to  make  mention  that  it  has  come  to  our 
knowledge  that  there  have  been  written  into  a large  number  of  wills  of 
North  Carolinians  bequests  of  varying  amounts.  Every  few  weeks  an 
official  of  the  institution  is  asked  in  what  name  should  bequests  to  the 
Jackson  Training  School  be  made.  This  is  encouraging.  It  is  no  fan- 
ciful ambition  to  hope,  after  seven  more  cottages  and  several  other  build- 
ings are  added  to  the  plant — thus  making  the  plant  equal  to  the  demand 
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of  the  entire  state  in  this  feature  of  its  welfare  work— that  a systematic  ef- 
fort may  not  succeed  in  raising  an  endowment  sufficient  to  make  the  finan- 
cing of  the  institution  in  the  most  modernly  acceptable  manner  an  easy 
proposition.  This  purpose  is  fully  determined,  and,  if  life  be  spared,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  acccmplk  hment. 

The  public  more  and  more  is  becoming  obsessed  with  the  truth  that  we 
owe  substantial  care  and  interest  in  the  unfortunate,  who',  most  often  are 
not  entirely  responsible  for  their  condition,  are  the  victims  of  unfortunate 
surroundings  and  environment.  It  is  an  inspiring  and  noble  thing  to 
hand  out  the  life-line  to  such,  and  see  them  respond  most  readily  to  these 
deeds  of  helpfulness  and  training ! 

ENROLLMENT  AT  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Wilson,  Jr.,  the  registar  of  the  university  of  North  Carolina,, 
in  his  annual  report  submitted  to  President  Chase  gives  some  interesting 
facts,  among  which  is  the  statement  that  92.1  per  cent  of  the  students  are 
from  North  Carolina.  It  further  states : 

Among  the  counties,  Guilford  leads  with  107  and  Orange  is  next  with 
98.  Then  comes  Buncombe  with  84,  Mecklenburg  with  83,  and  Wake  with 
71. 

Only  nine  students  are  from  foreign  countries.  They  are  distribued 
as  follows:  Mexico,  1;  Cuba,  3;  China,  2;  Germany,  1;  Japan,  1;  India,  1, 

South  Carolina  with  42  to  her  credit,  sends  more  students  to  Chapel 
Hill  this  year  than  any  other  outside  state.  Virginia  is  second  with  22, 
and  Tennessee  third  with  11.  After  that  the  rank  is : Georgia,  9 ; Florida, 

8;  New  Jersey,  6;  Alabama,  5;  Washington,  D.  C.,  5;  Louisana,  4;  New 
York,  4;  Ohio,  4;  Connecticut,  3.  The  states  represented  here  by  two 
students  each  are  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  Massachusetts; 
and  those  represented  by  one  student  each  are  Missouri,  Illinois,  New 
Hampshire,  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  and  California. 

The  number  of  women  in  attendance  at  the  university  has  gone  from 
41  in  the  year  1919-1920  to  73  at  present.  ” 

******* 

A GRACEFUL  RECOGNITION. 

Senator  Giles,  of  the  McDowell  district,  made  a very  graceful  and  happy 
move  in  the  North  Carolina  State  Senate,  last  week.  Recognizing  that 
women  are  just  as  much  a part  of  the  body-politic  of  the  greatest  state  in 
the  union,  he  moved  that  young  Miss  Varser,  of  the  county  of  Robeson,  be 
made  a page  in  the  Senate.  It,  of  course,  carried  unamimously.  Sena- 
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tor  Giles  could  have  gone  farther,  and  the  Senate,  we  make  bold  to  assert, 
would  have  profitedina  superior  service,  by  having  Miss  Varser  the  Head 
Page. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  American  union  that  a mem- 
ber of  the  feminine  sex  has  ever  held  a position  of  this  kind.  It  is  a 
distinct  honor  most  worthily  bestowed. 

****** 

THAT  FETZER  PAIR. 

The  university  of  North  Carolina  authorities  have  closed  arrangements 
by  which  the  Fetzer  brothers — Bill  and  Bob  Fetzer,  to  be  explicit — will 
for  the  next  five  years  have  charge  of  athletics  and  physicial  culture  at 
that  institution.  These  boys  are  ffne  characters — couldn’t  be  otherwise, 
for  behind  them  were  an  extraordinarily  fine  father  and  mother,  the  very 
salt  of  the  earth.  In  fact,  they  are  Concord  products,  which  explains 
much  of  the  presence  of  the  happy  qualities  they  possess. 

And,  now  we  may  look  forward  without  misgivings  to  the  Thanksgiving! 

event. with  the  University  of  Virginia.  It’s  a pity,  but  it  must  be  done 

******* 

“THE  GRAND  OLD  MAN.’’ 

Gov.  Rufus  Alexander  Doughton,  the  representative  from  the  county  of 
Alleghany,  whom  his  friends,  and  they  are  legion,  have  come  to  think  of 
as  "The  Grand  Old  Man,”  celebrated  his  sixty-sixth  birthday  last  week, 
and  the  house,  in  shutting  up  shop  for  the  day,  adjourned  in  his  honor. 
That's  the  thing  to  do — hand  the  deserving  ones  the  sweet  flowers  of  ap- 
preciation and  love  while  yet  in  the  flesh.  Anybody  can  say  something 
good  in  th3  presence  of  the  white  face  of  the  dead. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Gov.  Doughton ’s  mother  is  yet  living  and 
she  enjoys  the  same  day  that  her  distinguished  son  does  for  a birthday. 
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Last  Meeting  of  Lee  and  Jackson. 

On  the  night  Before  Chancellorsville.  There  is  no  record  of  the  subject® 
discussed  by  the  two  chieftains;  but  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  con- 
fined their  deliberations  to  the  details  of  the  work  they  had  in  hand  for  the 
next  day. 
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FAVORITE  HYMNS  OF  THE  CHIEFTAINS, 

GENERAL  LEE’S— 

How  firm  a foundation,  ye  saints  of  the  Lord, 

Is  laid  for  your  faith  in  His  excellent  Word 
What  more  can  He  say  than  to  you  He  hath  said, 
You,  who  unto  Jesus  for  refuge  have  fled ? 

&c,  &c, 

GENERAL  JACKSON’S— 

Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul, 

Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly, 

While  the  nearer  waters  roll, 

While  the  tempest  still  is  high; 

Hide  me,  O my  Savior,  hide, 

Till  the  storm  of  life  is  past; 

Safe  into  the  haven  guide, 

O receive  my  soul  at  last. 

&c,  &c. 


“BY  THIS  ARM.” 

And,  where,  in  all  the  annals  of  the  world’s  sorrow  for  departed  worth, 
was  there  such  a pathetic  impersonation  of  a nation’s  grief  as  was 
embodied  in  the  old'  mutilated  veteran  of  Jackson’s  division,  who,  as  the 
shades  of  the  evening  fell,  and  when  the  hour  for  the  closing  of  the  doors 
of  the  Capitol  came,  and  when  the  lingering  throng  was  warned  to  retire, 
was  seen  anxiously  pressing  through  the  crowd  to  take  his  last  look  at 
the  face  of  his  beloved  leader.  “They  told  him  he  was  too  late;  that 
they  were  closing  up  the  coffin  for  the  last  time ; that  the  order  had  been 
given  to  clear  the  hall.  He  still  struggled  forward,  refusing  to  take  a 
denial,  until  one  of  the  marshalls  of  the  day  was  about  to  exercise  his 
authority  to  force  him  back;  upon  this  the  old  soldier  lifted  the  stump 
of  his  right  arm  towards  the  heavens,  and  with  tears  running  down  his 
bearded  face,  exclaimed,  ‘By  this  arm,  which  I lost  for  my  country,  I de- 
mand the  privilege  of  seeing  my  general  once  more!’  Such  an  appeal 
was  irresistible,  and,  at  the  instance  of  the  governor  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  pomp  was  arrested  until  this  humble  comrade  had  also  drop- 
ped his  tear  upon  the  face  of  his  dead  leader.” — Dr.  Hoge. 
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LEE  AND  JACKSON. 

We  honor  ourselves  when  we  strive  to  keep  alive  and  familiar  the  chief 
facts  in  the  lives  and  the  accomplishments  of  the  South's  greatest  soldiers . 
It  is  somewhat  an  unnatural  thing  to  associate  war  or  its  results  or  the 
leaders  in  war  with  an  abiding  faith  in  and  practices  of  deep  piety  and  re- 
ligion. But  all  history,  partisan  and  even  the  biased  historian,  accords  to 
Lee  and  Jackson  the  estimate  of  truly  Christian  and  pious  men. 

They  fought  a losing  fight,  they  became  the  victims  of  a new  era,  and 
such  glory  as  attaches  to  their  names  and  their  memory  would  have  perished 
long  sines  and  could  not  exist,  did  not  they  stand  out  as  superb  examples  of 
personal  greatness,  great  ho7ior,  unblemished  characters  and  representatives 
of  the  finest  types  of  Christian  heroes.  In  the  season  of  the  anniversaries 
of  General  R.  E.  Lee  and  General  Thomas  Johnathan  Jackson,  THE^  UPLIFT 
finds  it  very  fitting  to  compile  for  our  readers  the'!  outstanding'  events  in 
the  lives  of  these  great  Southerners. 


GENERAL  ROBERT  EDWARD  LEE. 
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Robert  Edward  Lee, 

The  youngest  son  of  “Light  Horse 
Harry’’  Lee,  was  born  at  Stratford 
House  on  the  19th  of  January,  1807, 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  years  ago. 
Of  him  a very  small  boy,  as  is  the 
ease  of  hundreds  of  others  who  after- 
wards became  distinguished  in  the 
services  they  rendered  to  their  coun- 
try and  to  their  fellow-man,  almost 
nothing  is  known.  He  was  just  like 
other  small  boys,  with  their  troubles, 
aches  and  accidents;  their  appetites 
for  cakes,  pies  and  candies ; and  los- 
ing their  father’s  knives  and  dulling 
their  tools. 

On  account  of  business  reverses, 
his  father  moved  to  Alexandria,  to 
get  the  benefit  of  good  schools.  It 
is  said  that  he  learned  fast,  and  won 
the  admiration  of  his  teachers. 

When  Robert  was  about  six  years 
old  a sadness  came  into  his  young 
life.  In  a difficulty  that  occurred 
at  the  home  of  a Baltimore  editor 
upon  whom  a party  had  called  to  get 
justice  for  an  article  they  did  not 
like  and  following  the  ensuing  quar- 
rel Col.  Lee  was  severly  hurt  hurt. 
He  went  to  the  West  Indies,  seeking 
a warmer  climate,  hoping  to  regain 
his  health.  It  did  not  improve  and 
after  five  years  he  prepared  to  re- 
turn to  Virginia.  Growing  much 
weaker,  he  was  removed  from  the  ves- 
sel and  put  ashore  near  Cumberland 
Island,  off  the  coast  of  Georgia.  He 
went  to  “Dengeness,”  the  home  of 
liis  old  friend,  General  Greene,  where 
he  died  two  months  later.  His  body 
was  buried  among  the  beautiful  trees 
and  flowers  of  Cumberland  Island, 
and  was  never  removed  to  Virginia. 

At  his  father’s  death  and  just  ele- 
ven years  of  age,  Robert  became  the 


head  of  the  family,  for  all  the  older 
children  had  left  home.  He  had  too 
the  care  of  an  invalid  mother  who 
could  not  even  walk.  Robert  took 
charge  of  the  household  affairs  as 
well  as  those  on  the  outside.  The 
story  of  young  Lee  tenderly  careing 
for  and  waiting  on  his  ill  and  help- 
less mother  is  inspiring  and  reveals 
the  character  and  the  traits  that  are 
to-day  remembered  conspicious  traits 
of  the  man  and  the  general— inter- 
est in  and  consideration  for  Others. 
The  old  home  in  Alexandria  where 
his  mother  lived  and  died  remained 
dear  to  him  after  he  became  great 
and  famous.  Upon  a visit  in  after 
years  to  the  old  home  the  great  man 
went  about  trying  to  locate  the  old 
snow-ball  trees  which  were  attach- 
ments of  his  youthful  days. 

The  Cadet. 

There  comes  into  the  life  of  every 
normal  child  or  youth  the  time  when 
he  must  make  a decision  on  his  oc- 
cupation or  the  direction  of  his  ac- 
tivities as  a man.  The  same  time 
had  come  into  the  lfe  of  Lee.  Many 
of  the  Lees  had  been  soldiers.  Rob- 
ert wanted  to  be  one,  so  he  sought  to 
enter  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  Having  made  his  plans,  he 
discovered  that  he  was  lacking  in 
mathematical  preparation  (this  seems 
today  to  be  the  weakness  of  nearly 
every  appointee  either  to  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  or  to  the  Naval  Aca- 
demy) so  he  took  a course  under  a 
very  capable  teacher,  a Mr.  Hallo- 
well,  who  is  on  record  as  having 
said  that  young  Lee  ‘ ‘never  missed 
a lesson.”  The  rules  of  the  academy 
were  then  and  are  now  very  positive, 
as  they  should  be.  It  is  said  that  it 
is  the  rarest  thing  for  a cadet  to  go 
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through  without  a single  demerit ; 
but  Robert  E.  Lee  did.  Lee  did  not 
smoke,  nor  swear,  but  he  was  full 
of  fun.  He  is  thought  of  by  all, 
friend  and  foe,  alike,  as  “the  per- 
fect gentleman. 7 7 

In  1829,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  he  graduated,  standing 
second  in  a large  class  as  to  scholar- 
ship; and  in  rank  he  had  risen  to 
he  adjutant  of  the  battalion.  Re- 
turning home,  he  found  his  old 
mother  more  ill  and  more  helpless. 
He  stayed  by  her,  perf  erring  to  wait 
upon  her  rather  than  permit  others 
to  do  it.  Two  months  after  his  re- 
turn from  West  Point,  his  mother 
died. 

The  Engineer. 

In  the  year  of  his  graduation,  Lee 
entered  the  United  States  Corps  of 
Engineers.  It  is  a compliment  and 
a reward  to  be  a member  of  this 
Corps  because  it  is  made  up  of 
first  honor  graduates.  He  was  made 
& brevet  lieutenant,  and  sent  to 
the  coast  of  Virginia,  where  he  was 
busied  in  building  and  repairing 
Fortress  Monroe.  In  later  years, 
when  the  War  Between  the  States 
was  raging,  it  became  his  duty  to 
tonspire  to  destroy  the  very  Fortress 
which  he  built. 

In  June,  1831,  when  less  than 
twenty-four  years  old,  he  married 
Mary  Custis,  the  daughter  of  George 
Washington  Parke  Custis,  who  was 
an  adopted  son  of  General  George 
Washington.  Two  years  after  his 
marriage,  Lee  was  put  on  duty  at 
Washington.  In  1835  he  located  the 
boundary  line  that  separates  Ohio 
and  Michigan.  The  next  year  he  was 
made  first  lieutenant. 

One  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  engi- 


neering in  all  the  history  of  engineer- 
ing was  Lee ’s  accomplishment  in  sav- 
ing St.  Louis  from  inundation  by  the 
overflowing  Mississippi.  Growing  im- 
patient with  the  delay,  some  of  the 
people  sought  to  have  his  withdraw- 
al, others  desired  to  do  him  and  his 
crew  bodily  harm ; but  the  young 
lieutenant  stood  his  ground  and  cour- 
ageously informed  them  that  they 
‘ ‘ could  do  with  their  money  what 
they  wanted  to  do,  but  I was  sent 
here  to  do  certain  work  and  I shall 
do  it. 77  And  he  did. 

In  1838,  he  was  made  a captain; 
and  six  years  later,  in  1844,  he  was 
put  on  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
Academy  at  West  Point.  As  his 
powers  became  better  known  and  as 
he  accomplished  one  job  after  an- 
other to  his  credit  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  authorities  he  was 
called  higher,  and  in  1845  he  was 
made  member  of  the  Board  of  En- 
gineers of  the  United  States. 

The  Captain  of  Engineers. 

The  part  that  Lee  played  in  ths 
Mexican  War  stands  up  large  in  the 
successful  issue  of  that  war.  He 
proved  his  valor,  his  fine  capacity 
and  intelligence  in  the  approach  of 
many  serious  situations  to  such  an 
extent  that  his  superior  officers  con- 
veyed to  the  Washington  authorities 
high  compliments  to  him.  For  fear- 
lessness displayed  in  a most  danger- 
ous situation,  and  his  strategy  in 
overcoming  what  seemed  insurmount- 
able difficulties,  Lee  was  later  in 
the  Mexican  struggle  brevetted  Lieu- 
tenant colonel.  Again,  General  Scott, 
after  praising  Lee  for  his  energy 
and  courage  and  declaring  that  his 
“own  success  in  Mexico  was  largely 
due  to  the  skill,  valor,  and  undaunt- 
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ed  energy  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  ” be 
was  made  colonel. 

At  Home. 

After  a long  and  tedious  journey 
borne,  due  to  the  lack  of  facilities 
for  quick  travel,  Colonel  Lee  was 
heartily  welcomed  to  the  bosom  of 
his  family.  He  had  seven  children, 
whose  names  are  in  order  of  their 
ages  as  follows:  George  Washington 
Curtis,  Marj^,  William  Henry  Fitz- 
hugh,  Annie,  Agnes,  Robert  Edward 
and  Mildred. 

Again  at  West  Point. 

After  a time,  in  1852,  having  spent 
several  years  in  Baltimore,  Lee  was 
made  Commandant  of  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  Again  he 
could  have  his  family  with  him — 
his  wife,  his  boys  and  girls,  and  his 
horse  (Grace  Darling,  which  he  rode 
throughout  the  Mexican  expedition) 
the  dogs  and  cats,  of  which  he  was 
very  fond — all  went  to  live  with  him 
there.  Curtis,  his  eldest  son,  was 
already  a cadet  in  the  Academy. 

The  Cavalry  Officer. 

While  Jefferson  Davis  was  Secre- 
tary of  War,  two  regiments  of  cav- 
alry were  added  to  the  U.  S.  army. 
In  1855,  Lee  was  appointed  lieuten- 
ant colonel  in  one  of  the  regiments. 
So  he  left  West  Point  to  take  this 
place.  It  was  his  first  experience 
in  actually  commanding  of  men  in 
the  army,  for  while  in  Mexico  his 
work  was  that  of  engineering.  Bar- 
ring Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Lee 
wf"  highest  officer  in  his  regi- 
. Their  business  in  Texas  was 
to  suppress  the  evils  of  the  Indians 
and  to  hold  them  in  check.  In  1857, 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  sent  to 
other  engagements  and  Lee  was  made 


commander.  In  the  fall  ojf  1857, 
Lee’s  father-in-law  died.  This  nec- 
essitated his  return  to  Arlington.  It 
is  of  record  that  in  the  will  of  Mr, 
Custis  he  had  directed  that  at  th® 
end  of  five  years  all  his  slaves  should 
be  set  free.  Lee  was  chosen  by  him 
to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  will 
were  carried  out.  After  his  business 
was  completely  wound  up,  Lee  re- 
turned to  Texas.  Here  he  spent  two 
years  more. 

About  the  time  the  fanatic  John 
Brown  undertook  to  free  all  the  ne- 
groes by  his  own  method  and  pulled 
off  his  stunt  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  Col- 
onel Lee  was  at  home.  President 
Buchanan  sent  him  with  soldiers  to 
arrest  Brown.  Col.  Lee  tried  to  per- 
suade Brown  of  the  folly  of  his  ef- 
forts and  urged  Brown  to  surrender 
(Brown  had  shut  himself  up  in  an 
engine  house)  and  promised  him  a 
fair  trial  by  officers  of  the  law. 
Brown  refused,  and  Lee’s  men  bat- 
tered down  the  door  and  John  Brown 
and  his  raiders  were  captured  and 
turned  over  to  thhe  civil  authorities. 
(When  John  Brown  was  finally  exe- 
cuted it  was  witnessed  by  the  grand- 
father of  a fine  and  promising  littl# 
fellow,  now  a student  at  this  insti- 
tution and  who  is  himself  setting 
this  very  item  into  type.)  Having 
performed  his  duty  at  Harper’s  Fer- 
ry Lee  returned  to  Texas. 

The  Confederate  General. 

A separation  of  the  (state  wa» 
threatening  about  this  time.  In  18- 
61,  after  Texas  had  seceded  from  th# 
Union,  the  United  States  War  De- 
partment ordered  Colonel  Lee  to  re- 
port to  General  Scott  at  Washing- 
ton. He  at  once  left  Texas,  reaching 
the  capitol  the  latter  part  of  Febru- 
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ary. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1861,  Virgi- 
nia seceded  from  the  Union.  Gen. 
Scott  tried  to  retain  Lee  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States.  It  is 
claimed  with  serious  earnestness  by 
parties  then  in  high  authority,  and: 
certain  histories  now  proclaim  the 
fact,  that  President  Lincoln  sent  an 
officer  to  offer  Lee  the  command  of 
the  United  States  army.  Telling  the 
officer,  as  the  'story  goes,  that  he 
himself  was  opposed  to  secession 
and  war  if  they  possible  could  be  a- 
voided,  and  above  all  things  he  wish- 
ed to  preserve  the  Union,  and  that 
if  he  owned  the  four  million  slaves 
in  the  South,  he  would  give  them  up 
to  save  the  Union,  but  said  he,  1 ‘1 
cannot  draw  my  sword  on  Virginia, 
my  native  state,  nor  take  any  part 
in  an  invasion  of  the  Southern 
States. 

Besides  the  pain  from  separating  . 
from  the  Union,  Lee’s  resignation 
cost  him  his  fortune,  including  Ips,  ... 
beautiful  and  beloved  Arlington.  But ; 
Lee  was  ALWAYS  DUTIFUL  AND 
HONORABLE.  After  fighting  through 
the  four  long  bitter  years  of  the 
war,  having  lost  his  property  apd 
injured  his  health,  he  remarked,  VI 
acted  at  first  in  the  only  way  that, 
was  free  from  dishonor;  if  all  were 
to  do  over  again,  I would  act  .in. 
precisely  the  same  manner.  ” ■ , . 

On  April  23,  three  days  after  his  . 
resignation  from  the  United  States 
army,  the  Virginia  Convention  plac-; 
ed  him  in  command  of  the  military, 
forces  of  that  state,  as  major  gen- 
eral. He  was  then  fifty-four  years 
of  age.  Addressing  the  Convention 
he  said,  in  the  groatest  of  modesty, 
“I  would  have  much  preferred  if 


you  had  chosen  an  abler  man,  * 7 
and  accepting  the  honor,  he  closed, 
“I  accept  the  honor,  trusting  in  an 
Almighty  God,  and  approving  con- 
science, and  the  aid  of  my  fellow- 
citizens.” 

On  May  25th  all  the  Virginia 
troops  were  turned  over  to  the  Con- 
federate States  government.  This 
ended  Lee’s  service  as  major  gener- 
al. But  he  soon  became  a brigadier 
general,  being  one  of  the  five  ap- 
pointed by  the  Confederate  Congress. 

To  follow  the  great  soldier  and 
beloved  general  throughout  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  War  Between  the 
States  is  an  impossibility.  This  may 
best  be  had  from  the  just  and  fair 
histories;  besides  to  cover  the  cam- 
paign in  detail  would  require  a space 
much  greater  than  THE  UPLIFT 
affords. 

Lee  As  a College  President. 

Quite  easily,  after  the  great  con- 
flict,, General  Lee  by  commercializ- 
ing his  record  and  popularity,  could 
have  made  an  independent  fortune. 
But  he  refused  every  overture.  But 
when,  the  officials  of  Washington 
University,  at,  Lexington,  Va.,  called 
him ; to  its  head,  he  frankly  counsel- 
ed them  as  to  certain  fears  he  enter- 
tained; but  they  prevailed.  An  ob- 
servant writer  tells  of  him  as  a Col- 
lege President  in  these  words:  “In 
1865,  when  accepting  the  presidency, 
he  said:  I have  led  he  young  men 
of  the  South  to  battle;  I have  seen 
many  of  them  die  upon  the  field.  I 
shall  now  devote  myself  to  training 
young  men  to  do  their  duty  in  life. 
No  one  could  have  been  better  pre- 
pared to  fulfil  this  pledge  than  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee. 

“He  found  the  college  in  a run- 
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down  condition.  There  was  little  worked  at  sewing.  The  children 

money  in  the  treasury,  instructors  were  homed  by  uncles  and  aunts, 

were  inefficient  and  the  discipline  Thomas  went  to  live  with  Cummins 

lax.  He  set  to  work  to  make  the  Jackson*  > an  uncle,  who  in  reality 


college  all  that  it  should  be,  and 
his  success  proved  again  his  ability 
to  lead  men.  He  was  firm,  yet  very 
kind  and  thoughtful,  and  won  the 
love  and  admiration  of  the  students. 
By  his  example  and  by  fatherly  talks 
with  the  students  he  sought  to  lead 
each  one  to  be  a Christian.  For 
five  years  he  continued  his  labors  at 
the  college.  Then  his  health  began 
to  fail,  and  on  the  morning  of  Oc- 
tober 12,  1870,  General  Lee  passed 
away.  Thus  the  nation  lost  one  of 
its  noblest  characters,  one  of  its 
best-loved  men,  and  one  of  its  great- 
est leaders.  ” ■ ; . , ; 

His  dying  words  were : f ‘ Let  the 
Tent  be  Struck.’7 

THOMAS  JONATHAN  JACKSON. 

Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson,  known 
the  world  over  as  “ Stonewall”  Jack- 
son,  was  born  at  Clarksville,  W.  Va., 
January  21st,  1824.  Pie  was  the  third 
of  four  children  of  Jonathan  Jack- 
son  and  his  wife  Julia  Neale.  The 
father  died  when  Thomas  was  but 
three  years  old,  g,nd  the  mother  was 
left  with  three  children  and  no 
means  of  support.  The  same  old, 
sad  story  that  is  occurring  all  the 
time  throughout  the  ages;  and  yet 
how  often  do  the  products  of  such 
circumstances  , and  such  difficulties 
use  them  as  stepping  stones  and  come 
to  the  front  as  bright  jewels  of  so- 
ciety, mighty  forces  for  good  and 
leave  the  world  better  for  having 
played  their  paips- 

To  provide  for  herself  and  her 
children  the  widowed  mother  of 
young  Jackson  taught  school  and 


GENERAL  STONEWALL 
JACKSON. 

took  the  place  of  father  to  him,  and 
in,  1842  secured  his  appointment  in 
the  national  military  academy  at 
West  Point.  The  appearance  of 
Jackson  when  he  entered  the  acad- 
emy has  been  described  as  follows: 
“A.  slender  lad,  who  walked  rapidly, 
wiM  his  head  bent  forward;  a grave, 
thoughtful  face,  which  gave  him  a 
dull  look;  but  when  anything  inter- 
ested' him,  his  form  became  erect, 
his  eyes  flashed  steel,  and  his  smile 
—sweet  as  a girl ’s — would  brightem 
his,  whole  face.” 

After  his  graduation  at  West 
Point,  he  was  sent  to  aid  Gen.  Scott 
in  the  Mexican  war.  He  acquitted 
himself  so  well  that  he  returned  with 
the  rank  of  major.  When  the  War 
Between  the  States  brok§  out,  Jack- 
son’ was  living  at  Lexington,  Virgi- 
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ilia.  He  sided  with  his  state— rhow 
could  an  honest,  upright  man  do 
otherwise?  Jackson  joined  the  Con- 
federate army  under  Lee.  On  July 
3,  1861,  he  was  made  brigadier-gen- 
eral. In  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
Jackson  was  supporting  Gen.  Bee, 
with  his  forces  ranged  an  a hill  near 
by.  Bee,  observing  his  staying  qual- 
ities and  to  encourage  his  soldiers, 
pointed  to  the  ridge  and  cried  out: 
“There  is  Jackson  standing  like  a 
stone-wall : rally  behind  the  Virgi- 
nians. ” A moment  later,  Bee  was 
killed.  Soon  of  ter  Jackson’s  force 
was  engaged  with  the  enemy.  His 
order  to  the  men  was:  “Reserve 
your  fire  till  they  come  within  fifty 
yards;  then  fire  and  give  them  the 
bayonet;  and  when  you  charge,  yell 
like  the  furies.”  (The  average  man 
would  have  used  a term  other  than 
“furies,”  but  those  who  knew  the 
high  Christian  character  of  the  great 
Jackson  know  well  that  was  just  as 
near  swearing  as  he  ever  approach- 
ed.) This  is  said  to  have  been  the  ori- 
gin of  the  afterward  well-known 
“rebel  yell.” 

THE  UPLIFT  has  no  ambitious 
purpose  to  follow  the  brilliant  sol- 
dier through  his  matchless  course  in 
the  activities  of  the  War  Between 
the  States.  It  would  be  beyond  the 
space  at  command  and  a sense  of 
fear  of  inability  to  do  the  great 
subject  justice  would  deter  us.  Our 
highest  ambition,  therefore,  is  mere- 
ly to  touch  the  high  lights  in  this 
brilliant  and  godly  life,  which  has 
enriched  the  annals  not  only  of  the 
South  but  of  the  entire  nation. 

Although  the  Confederate  succes- 
ses of  the  Chancellorsville  campaign 
were  brilliant  in  the  extreme,  they 


nevertheless  proved  dearly  bought 
victories.  Jackson’s  attack  upon 
Hooker’s  right  flank  ended  at  twi- 
light. Expecting  to  continue  th* 
attack  the  next  day,  he  rode  forward 
with  several  members  of  his  staff  to 
reconnoiter.  Returning,  the  recon- 
noitering  party  were  in  the  dusk  mis- 
taken for  Federal  cavarly,  and  a 
body  of  Confederate  soldiers  fired 
upon  them.  (I  wonder  if  ever  the 
names  of  those  Confederate  soldiers 
ever  became  known.  Only  the  Lord 
knows  how  they  suffered  for  this 
awful  error!)  Jackson  received  a 
wound  that  directly  afterward  has- 
tened his  death.  The  illustrious 
soldier  passed  away  May  10th,  at 
Guinea  Station. 

Stonewall  Jackson. 

By  Dick  Taylor,  son  of  President 
Taylor. 

“After  attending  to  necessary 
Camp  details  I sought  Jackson, 
whom  I had  never  met. 

The  mounted  officer  who  had  been 
sent  in  advance  pointed  out  a figure 
perched  on  the  topmost  rail  of  a 
fence  overlooking  the  road  and  field, 
and  said  it  was  Jackson.  Approach- 
ing, I saluted  and  declared  my  name 
and  rank,  then  waited  for  a response. 
Before  this  came  I had  time  to  see 
a pair  of  cavalry  boots  covering 
feet  of  gigantic  size,  a mangy  cap 
with  visor  drawn  low,  and  heavy, 
dark  beard,  and  weary  eyes — eye* 
I afterward  saw  filled  with  intense 
but  never  brilliant  ligiht.  A low, 
gentle  voice  inquired  the  road  and 
distance  marked  that  day.  “Keaxl*- 
town  road,  six  and  twenty  miles.” 
U You  seem  to  have  no  stragglers.” 
“ You  must  teach  my  people,  they 
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straggle  badly. ’ ’ A bow  in  reply. 
Jusst  then  my  creoles  started  their 
hand  and  a waltz.  After  a con- 
templative suck  at  a lemon,  ‘ ‘ thought- 
less fellows  for  serious  work”  came 
fc*rih.  I expressed  a hope  that  the 
work  would  not  be  less  well  done  be- 
cause of  gayety.  A return  to  the 
lemon  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  re- 
tire. Where  Jackson  got  his  lemons 
fellow  could  find  out,”  but  he 
was  rarely  without  one.  To  have 
Jived  twelve  miles  from  that  fruit 
womlld  have  disturbed  him  as  much 
as  it  did  the  witty  Dean. 

Quite  late  that  night  General 
Jackson  came  to  my  camp  fire  where 
fee  stayed  some  hours.  He  said  we 
would  move  at  dawn,  asked  a few 
4pesti©ns  about  the  marching  of  my 
B»em,  which  seemed  to  have  impress- 
ed him,  and  then  remained  silent. 
If  silence  be  golden,  he  was  a 1 1 bon- 
anza. ” He  sucked  lemons,  ate  hard- 
tack and  drank  water,  and  praying 
amd  fighting  appeared  to  be  his  idea 
of  the  “ whole  duty  of  man.” 

I have  written  that  he  was  ambi- 
tious; and  his  ambition  was  vast, 
all  absorbing.  Like  the  unhappy 
wretch  from  whose  shoulder  spamg 
the  foul  serpent,  he  loathed  it,  per- 
haps feared  it — it  was  himself;  nor 
rend  it — it  was  his  own  flesh.  He 
fought  it  with  prayer,  constant  and 
earnest,  Apollyon  and  Christian  in 
ceaseless  combat.  What  limit  to  set 
t©  his  ability  I know  not,  for  he  was 
twi  superior  to  occasion.  Under  or- 
dinary circumstances  it  was  difficult 
to  estimate  him  because  of  his  pe- 
culiarities— peculiarities  that  would 
have  made  a lesser  man  absurd,  but 
that  served  to  enhance  his  martial 
fame  as  those  of  Samuel  Johnson 


did  his  literary  eminence.  He  once 
observed,  in  reply  to  an  allusion  to 
his  severe  marching,  that  it  was  bet- 
ter to  lose  one  man  in  marching  than 
five  in  fighting;  and  acting  on  this, 
he  invaribly  surprised  the  enemy — 
Milroy  at  McDowell,  Banks  and  Fre- 
mont in  the  Valley,  McClellan’s  right 
at  Cold  Harbor,  Pope  at  Second  Ma- 
nassas. 

Fortunate  in  his  death,  he  fell 
at  the  summit  of  glory  before  the 
sun  of  the  Confederacy  had  set,  ere 
defeat  and  suffering  and  selfishness 
could  turn  their  fangs  upon  him. 
As  one  man,  the  South  wept  for  him; 
foreign  nations  shared  the  ^rief ; 
even  Federals  praised  him.  With 
Wolfe  and  Nelson  and  Havelock,  he 
took  his  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples. 

OUTFLANKED. 

By  Isaac  Erwin  Avery. 

Col.  Peter  Akers,  the  celebrated 
auctioneer,  who  was  in  Charlotte 
last  week,  tells  the  story  that  he 
declares  is  original  and  has  never 
been  published.  He  was  a Confed- 
erate soldier  and  fought  under  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  and  loves  most  to  talk 
of  that  leader. 

“Jackson,”  said  he,  “was  the 
greatest  military  genius  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  With  a handful  of 
barefooted  men  he  flanked  large 
armies  and  whipped  three  or  four 
armies  in  a day.  His  genius  was 
displayed  of  te  nest  in  that  flank 
movement  ? 

“When  he  died,  St.  Peter  sent 
two  angels  for  him.  They  searched 
the  field,  the  hospitals — the  whole 
army,  but  could  not  find  him.  They 
returned  and  told  this  to  St.  Peter. 
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Said  he,  1 1 Why,  he  has  flanked  you 
both  and  has  been  here  six  hours.’ ’ 

Truly  a Patriot. 

His  loss  was  irreparable  to  the 
Confederacy.  A man  of  pure  and 
spotless  character,  both  North  and 
South  unite  in  honoring  his  mem- 
ory. His  life  was  given  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  state.  As  a teacher,  he 
instructed  her  youth  in  her  Military 
Institute  at  Lexington.  As  a patriot, 
he  hastened  to  her  defense  at  the 


first  indication  that  she  was  to  be 
attacked.  As  a devout  Christain,  he 
never  failed  to  render  to  the  Al- 
mighty the  prayerful  tribute  of  & 
strong  and  earnest  nature  before 
every  battle.  As  a general,  he  in- 
spired unlimited  confidence  in  the 
hearts  of  his  men,  and  they  had  come 
to  believe  that  where  he  was,  defeat 
could  not  be.  As  a Military  genius, 
he  stands  among  the  greatest  mili- 
tary commanders  the  world  has  pro- 
duced. 


Lee’s  son  Curtis  was  in  the  United  States  army  when  the  War 
Between  he  States  broke  out.  General  Lee  wrote:  “Tell  Custis  he  must 
consult  his  own  judgment,  reason  and  conscience  as  to  the  course  he  may 
take.  I do  not  wish  him  to  be  guided  by  my  wishes  or  example.  If  X 
have  done  wrong,  let  him  do  better.’’ 


CALLED  BACK  FROM  THE  GRAVE 

By  Old  Hurry  graph. 


What  a strange  thing  is  human 
nature ! 

Human  beings  all  being  built  on 
the  same  general  plan,  it  would  seem 
as  if  every  mind  ought  to  work  alike, 
and  there  would  be  but  a slight  dif- 
ference in  the  impression  that  exter- 
nal objects  would  have  on  the  under- 
standing. Two  persons  looking  at  the 
same  thing  will  have  a very  differ- 
ent view  of  what  they  see,  and  use 
comparatively  few  of  the  same  words 
in  describing  what  they  saw.  The 
eye  is  the  same  in  general,  and  yet 
there  is  some  mysterious  power  which 
operates  upon  the  intellect,  senti- 
ments and  passions  and  makes  the 
individual  of  the  man.  Beauty  to  one 
person  is  ugliness  to  another;  and 
what  would  bring  joy  to  one,  sends 
grief  to  others.  It  is  a many-sided 


human  nature,  and  about  as  easy 
understand  as  the  language  ,of  the 
people  of  Mars.  There  are  some  peo- 
ple who  meet  trouble  with  a smile. 
They  are  the  philosophers  who  know 
the  shortness  of  life,,  and  that  worry- 
only  brings  on  old  age  more  rapidly 
without  any  recompense. 

Here  is  one  human  experience  full 
of  heart-throbs;  almost  unaccounta- 
ble in  its  workings,  and  intensely 
weird  in  its  grotesqueness — a mind, 
like  a piece  of  delicate  machinery, 
run  down  by  the  stress  of  a stren- 
uous business  life,  and  touched  by 
the  hand  of  disease,  was  sprinkled 
o ’er  with  peculiar  colorings,  and  fill- 
ed with  mental  “will  o’  the  wisps.’* 
It  is  an  experience  wherein  loyal  de- 
votion kept  ever  brilliant  the  elec- 
tric lamp  of  love,  and  prayers  wer» 
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answered  by  the  shining  faith  in  a 
friiine  God.  It  is  an  experience  full 
«f  experiences. 

Jim  Bennett  was  a newspaper  man 
— an  industrious  journalist.  He 
worked  hard,  but  worrying  over 
many  little  things,  he  broke  down. 
He  became  a bundle  of  eccentricities; 
The  doctors  might  call  it  neurasthe- 
nia, parasis,  hallucination,  or  any 
other  high-sounding  word,  but  Jim 
had  a severe  brain-storm.  Being  re- 
stored to  his  usual  good  health  and 
cheerfulness,  this  is  the  way  Jim  re- 
lates the  ordeal  through  which  he 
passed: 

£ 6 Never  had  such  an  experience 
before.  I hope  no  one  else  will  have 
a similiar  one.  I did  not  yield  to 
the  physician’s  practice,  after  five 
week’s  treatment.  Recovery  appear- 
ed to  have  vanished.  My  mind  was 
peopled  with  the  strangest  charac- 
ters; unnatural  situations;  and  every 
noise  and  thing  around  me,  animate 
and  inanimate,  seemed  to  delight  in 
arguing  with  me  in  my  thoughts. 
It  was  a veritable  realization  of 
Shakespeare’s  words  that  there  were 
* 6 tongues  in  trees,”  and  an  adviser 
' and  tattler  in  every  object.  There 
were  not  only  tongues  in  trees,  but 
tongues  in  all  sounds  to  my  mind. 
Vehicles,  as  they  rumbled  by,  rolled 
off  imaginary  sentences  to  disturb  my 
equilibrium,  and  upset  my  mental 
household.  The  tick  of  the  clock  was 
a veritable  phonograph,  imparting 
imaginary  forebodings.  The  chatter 
of  English  sparrows  were  as  a con- 
tention of  old  maids  passing  upon 
my  condition,  and  giving  motherly 
advice  as  to  the  disposition  of  my 
worldly  effects.  The  ‘choo-choo’  and 
whistle’s  shriek  of  the  railway  en- 
dues were  tongues  of  lamentations, 


imparting  gloomy  impressions.  It 
appeared  that  my  thoughts  were  in 
the  minds  of  others  before  I could 
think  them  out  intelligently  for  my- 
self. My  mind  seemed  to  read  the 
thoughts  of  others  and  conjure  up 
discussions,  arguments  and  reasons 
of  whys  and  wherefores  for  the  scur- 
rying, mad-rushing  trains  of  thoughts 
that  flew  through  my  brain  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  expresses,  that 
would  stump  a Philadelphia — or  even 
a New  York  lawyer. 

“The  moving  pictures  on  my 
mind’s  receptacle  film— strangest  of 
all  strange  things — was,  that  my  bu- 
siness was  going  to  pieces,  and  that 
my  wife  was  drifting  from  me,  even 
while  doing  her  best  to  nurse  me 
back  to  health.  The  wind  whistled 
voices  of  despair  through  laughing, 
mocking,  quivering  leaves.  The  crow- 
ing of  the  roosters  heralded  despond- 
ency in  the  midnight  watches  and 
early  morn.  Every  footfall  and  every 
shoe  sole  appeared  to  be  gifted  with 
a voice  that  spoke  to  me  in  sombre, 
unnatural  tones  that  the  world  was 
up-side  down;  rest  and  quietness  had 
been  baiiished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  twisted  my  nerves  into 
a bundle  of  disconnected  live  wires 
of  torture.  These  and  many  other 
uncanny  things  added  faggots  to 
the  weird  fires  that  were  burning  in 
my  brain,  whose  flaming  tongues 
leaped  about  in  ecstatic  glee,  as  if 
rejoicing  in  their  , mad  capers  toj 
consume  my  vitality.  My  cranium 
was  a United  States  Congress  in  hot 
debate ; a sewing  society  in  the 
height  of  enjoyment  over  rich  bits 
of  neighborhood  gossip ; a tree 
full  of  English  sparrows  in  mortal 
combat.  Thus  I went — mentally  fly- 
ing in  airships,  spinning  in  automo- 
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biles ; speeding  in  roaring  trains ; 
rocking  in  tempest-tossed  steamers; 
and  sailing  through  myriads  of  in- 
animated  things  that  seemed  to  pos- 
sess a voice  disposed  to  argue  with 
me  until  I had  to  go — 

“To  a sanitarium.’’ 

‘ ‘ The  sanitarium,  with  its  rigid- 
ness and  humane  treatment,  did  the 
work.  It  adjusted  all  the  trollies 
and  switches  on  the  mind’s  main 
line  and  brought  me  out  on  the 
right  track  again,  as  smoothly  as 
riding  in  the  most  gorgeous  Pullman 
ear. 

“Arriving  at  the  sanitarium,  I 
scanned  the  imposing  building  some- 
what with  horror.  As  I entered  the 
door  a gust  of  wind  swept  by  and 
whispered,  ‘Abandon  hope  all  ye} 
who  enter  here.’  I was  about  to  do 
it — abandon  hope  and  all  else.  Every 
footstep  of  head  physician,  and  at- 
tendant, came  to  me  as  words,  say- 
ing, ‘Poor  fellow;  he  is  bad  off.  He 
is  crazy.’  I thought  so  myself,  and 
this  would  finish  me  up  right.  The 
world  appeared  to  close  in  on  me, 
and  the  horizon  circled  down  to  a 
small  rim.  As  I was  being  conduct- 
ed to  my  appointed  apartment,  with- 
in the  great  brick  walls,  the  attend- 
ant placed  his  arm  affectionately  a- 
bout  my  waist  and  tenderly  said, 
'Come  with  me.’  Forget  him!  I 
never  can.  His  tenderness  and  action 
burst  into  a star  of  hope. 

“Other  characters  and  noises  be- 
gan to  appear  and  to  break  in  on  me, 
and  argue  in  my  brain.  I beheld  a 
cheerful-looking  patient,  twiddling 
his  thumbs  across  his  breast,  but 
not  a word  spoke  he  to  me.  My 
mind  wondered  if  he  was  being 
treated  for  that  ailment.  There 


seemed  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  sit 
down.  I did.  Then  thought  I to 
myself,  looking  at  the  twiddler,  ‘014 
fellow,  if  you  can  do  that  with  so 
much  ease  and  grace,  I can,  too;  and 
I will  heLp  you  in  your  work.’  I be- 
gan to  twiddle  my  thumbs  in  the 
self-same  way.  Just  here  reason, 
began  to  slparkle  like  a diamond 
covered  with  dust,  just  for  a few 
moments.  Another  eccentric  charac- 
ter was  asked  by  a visitor,  who  was 
going  through  the  sanitarium,  on  an 
observation  tour,  ‘What  are  you  do- 
ing here?’  To  which  he  replied:  'A 
lot  of  fools  brought  me  here,  and  « 
lot  of  fools  are  , continually  going 
through  here  asking  me  a lot  of  fool 
questions.’  Reason  began  slowly  to 
ascend  her  throne.  Another  star 
peeped  out.  I began  to  see  cheerful 
daylight  dawn  upon  the  horizon  of 
my  mind.  I saw  other  patients  less 
fortunate  than  I.  I began  to  get  out 
and  away  from  self.  Step  by  step, 
under  the  rigid  rules  of  the  sanitar- 
rium,  and  the  medical  treatment — 
the  rest  cure — day  by  day  I walked 
forth  from  the  haunted  groves  of  un- 
natural mental  torture,  and  came  out 
into  the  beautiful  and  refreshing  vale 
of  health.  Came  home  with  every 
faculty  adjusted  to  perfect  harmony;, 
sound  in  mind  as  one  of  Uncle  Sam’s 
silver  dollars,  and  as  clear  as  the  tone 
of  a new  bell.  I brought  with  me  * 
heart  overflowing  with  gratitude  £•©■ 
an  Allwise  Father  above  for  the  safe 
delivery  from  the  crucible  of  a len- 
gthy affliction.  ” 

Jim  Bennett  had  been  to  a school 
of  experience  in  which  he  learned 
things  that  could  be  taught  in  w» 
other  way.  Back  of  all  the  trials^ 
anxieties  and  fears,  the  dynamo  of 
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loyal  wifely  care  and  devotion  was 
sending  along  the  silvered  wires  of 
prayer,  the  electric  spark,  which  im- 
parted a portion  of  that  Heavenly 
flame,  which  is  the  element  of  faith 
and  love  that  conquers  in  the  end. 
Jim  was  praying  as  earnestly  as  he 
knew  how  at  one  end  of  the  line. 
His  wife  at  the  other.  With  the 
throne  of  Grace  above,  the  central 
point  of  their  pleadings,  it  formed  a 
triangle  of  human  endeavor.  Stars 
shine  brightest  in  the  darkest  night; 
spices  smell  sweetest  when  pounded. 
When  affliction  hangs  heaviest, 
earth’s  sordid  desires  hang  loosest; 
grace  that  is  hidden  in  nature,  as 
sweet  incense  in  rose-leaves,  is  most 
fragrant  when  the  fire  of  affliction  is 
put  under  to  distill  it  out.  A gra- 
cious God  knows  what  keys  in  a 
human  soul  to  touch  in  order  to 
draw  out  its  sweetest  and  most  per- 
fect harmony. 

A petite,  black-eyed  little  woman 
had  put  her  faith  in  God,  and  morn 


and  eve  ascended  the  golden  ladder- 
of  prayer  to  the  invisible  white* 
throne  in  Jim’s  behalf.  Healing  came 
on  the  wings  of  every  thought  and 
every  sigh  helped  to  form  a beauti- 
ful rainbow  of  promise. 

She  took  charge  of  Jim’s  business 
affairs,  -while  he  was  four  months 
in  the  sanitarium — ran  the  paper  he 
owned  better  than  he  could  himself. 
She  was  financially  successful  in  her 
efforts,  and  was  the  wonder  of  the 
town,  a fact  Jim  did  not  know  until 
his  home-coming,  and  he  took  his 
seat  upon  the  editorial  tripod. 

The  clouds  have  rolled  by : the 
heart-throb  waves  have  receded  into 
solacing,  calm  resignation,  and  recog- 
nition of  a Divine  hand  that  1 1 moves 
in  a mysterious  way,  His  wonders  te> 
perform,”  and  a beautiful  faith  now- 
casts its  gleaming  light  across  Jins 
Bennett’s  pathway. 

The  roses  are  hiding  the  thorns;, 
and  the  roses  are  so  sweet. 


BEN  HILL’S  TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  LEE: 

“He  possessed  every  virtue  of  other  great  commanders  without  their 
vices.  He  was  a foe  without  hate;  a friend  without  treachery;  a soldier 
without  cruelty;  a victor  without  oppression;  and  a victim  without  mur- 
muring. He  was  a public  officer  without  vices;  a private  citizen  without 
wrong;  a neighbor  without  reproach;  a Christian  without  hypocracy; 
and  a man  without  guile.  He  was  Caesar  without  his  ambition;  Fred- 
rick without  his  tyranny;  Napoleon  without  his  selfishness;  and  Wash- 
ington without  his  reward.  He  was  obedient  to  authority  as  a servant, 
and  Toyal  in  authority  as  a true  king.  He  was  gentle  as  a woman  in. 
life;  modest  and  pure  as  a virgin  in  thought;  watchful  as  a Roman, 
vestal  in  duty;  submissive  to  law  as  Socrates;  and  grand  in  battle  as 
Achilles.  ’ ’ 
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JOHN  BRYAN  GRIMES. 


Col.  J.  Bryan  Grimes,  Secretary 
of  State  since  January,  1901,  and 
who  had  been  ill  for  two  weeks  with 


influenza  and  pneumonia,  died  Thurs- 
day evening,  January  11th,  at  8 :30, 
at  his  residence  in  Raleigh.  This 
death  Is  a shock  to  the  entire  state.. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
North  Carolina  never  had  a more  Ca- 
pable and  beloved  officer.  With  him  ■ 
duty  and  loyalty  to  the  state  and  her 
best  interests  and  progress  along  all 
lines  was  a passion.  He  loved  the  ' 


state,  he  loved  her  people  and  he  was 
jealous  of  her  good  name. 

Col.  Grimes  made  of  his  office  one 
of  the  most  orderly  and  systemtlzed 
departments  to  be  found  in  any 
state  government.  Of  sterling  cha- 
racter, cordiality  and  sincerity  being 
innate  with  him,  he  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence , of  the  state  and  won  the 
friendship  and  esteem  of  all  who 
learned  to  know  him  or  have  deal- 
ings with  him.  Brave  and  courage- 
ous, lie  stood  for  truth  and  accuracy 
on  all  occasions. 

He  was  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Raleigh,  June,  1868. 
He  was  the  son  of  General  Bryan 
Grimes,  a distinguished  soldier  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  a prominent 
and  leading  citizen  of  Eastern  North 
Carolina,  residing  in  Pitt  county 
where  lie  had  large  land  interests. 
It  was  here  that  the  late  Secretary 
of  State  was  reared  to  manhood. 

The  thousands  of  people  who  an- 
nually visited  the  state  capitol,  and 
loved  to  speak  the  time-of-day  with 
the  charming  gentleman  and  patriot, 
who  grasped  every  opportunity  to 
promote  the  development  of  the 
state,  share  with  the  bereaved  widow 
and  the  family  the  deep  sorrow  over 
the,  passing  of  this  strong  man,  this 
chivalrous  gentleman,  Col.  J.  Bryan 
Grimes. 


“What  is  life  ■without  honor?  Degred'ation  is  worse  than  death.  We 
must  think  of  the  living  and  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us,  and  see 
that  by  God’s  blessings  we  transmit  to  them  the  freedom  we  have  en- 
joyed.’’— Stonewall  Jackson. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  NASH  EVERETT. 


Hon.  W.  N..i  Everett,  representa- 
tive from  Richmond,  pounty  in  the 
General  Assembly,  has  been  appoint- 
ed by  Gov.  Morrison,  to  the  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  Secretary,  of  State, 
occasioned  by.;  the  death  of  Col. 
Grimes.  Mr.  Everett  has  accepted. 


the  appointment  and  has  been  in- 
ducted into  office.  The  oath  of  of- 
fice was  administered  to  him  on  the 
16th  by  Associated  Justice  Stacy. 

There  is  no  one  who  doubts  the 
fitness  of  the  appointment.  It  is 
indeed  a happy  one,  and  the  state 
may  feel  well  assured  that  Mr.  Ever- 
ett will  prove  in  every  particular 
a worthy  successor  of  the  lamented 


Grimes.  A man  of  fine  reputation,, 
high  character,  liberally  educated, 
strong  intellect  and  possessed  of  a 
marked  patriotism.  A man  of  var- 
ied. experience,  extensive  business 
experiences,  and  markedly  succes- 
j;ul,  he.  will  bring  to  the  discharge 
of  the  extremely  important  business 
of  that  office  fine  business  judgment 
and  executive  ability  that  will  guar- 
antee the  continuance  of  the  fine  re- 
putation that  the  office  enjoyed  under 
the  direction  of  the  former  Secre- 
tary. 

The  wisdom  manifested  by  Gov. 
Morrison  in  the  making  of  this  ap- 
pionted  has  been  applauded  through- 
out the  state,  It  is  a high  compli- 
ment not  only  to  the  fine  judgment  oU 
men  which  the  Governor  displayed  but 
to,  the  appointee  in  that  the  press 
at  large  and  the  expressed  sentiment 
of  the  General  Assembly  view  the 
appointment  as  the  very  Happiest 
possible. 

William  Nash  Everett,  our  new 
Secretary  of  State,  was  born  on  his 
father’s  farm  in  Richmond  county, 
in  1864,  being  one  of  a family  of 
nine  children,  six  of  whom  reached 
maturity.  Was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Rockingham  county 
and  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, of  which  he  is  now  an  active 
and  enthusiastic  trustee.  He  spent 
several  years  with  a cotton  commis- 
sion firm  in  Norfolk,  soon  after  his 
school  days;  and,  returning  to  the 
town  of  Rockingham,  he  took  active- 
charge  of  the  large  Everett  mercan- 
tile business*  which  has  in  one  form 
and  another  been  in  continuous  ex- 
istence ever  since. 
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Mr.  Everett  is  a large  land  owner 
and  conducts  fanning  on  a large 
scale.  It  will  be  recalled  that  he 
was  invited,  last  Fall,  to  make  a 
relative  comparison  of  the  tax  me- 
thods prevailing  in  this  state  and 
■of  South  Carolina.  His  large  place 
was  divided  by  the  state  line,  and 
the  showing  that  Mr.  Everett  made, 
from  the  tax  records  in  his  posses- 
sion, gave  the  knockers  and  the 
croakers  a “knock-out  blow.”  It 
revealed  in  unmistakable  manner,  in 
black  and  white,  that  the  system  in 
North  Carolina  was  more  equitable 
and  entirely  conservative.  That  end- 
ued the  whole  controversy. 

Our  new  Secretary  of  State  has 
-contributed  no  small  service  to  the 
direction  of  public  affairs.  He  has 
been  mayor  of  his  home  city,  mem- 
leer  of  the  city  school  board  and  for 
a long  time  has  been  chairman  of 
the  board  of  education  of  Richmond 
county,  to  which  he  has.  given  an 
•enthusiatic . and  -able  service.  He  is 
connected  with  some  of  the  strong 
financial  institutions  of  his  home 


city,  and  his  views  on  public  matters 
have  had  at  all  times  an  influential 
weight  with  the  general  public,  his 
neighbors,  who  hold  him  in  the  high- 
est esteem. 

In  1917  he  was  State  Senator  from 
the  twenty-first  district;  and  since 
that  time  has  been  continuously  a 
member  of  the  house  of  Representa- 
tatives  from  Richmond  county.  In 
legislative  circles  he  has  enjoyed  a 
deserved  popularity  and  regarded  one 
of  the  trust-worthy  leaders. 

Mr.  Everett  was  married  to  Miss 
Lena  Payne,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
which  union  has  been  blessed  by 
three  children:  William  N.  Jr.,  now 
in  charge  of  the  large  Everett  hard- 
ware business  at  Rockingham;  Mrs,. 
Isaac  Spencer  London,  whose  hus- 
band is  the  brilliant  editor  of  the 
Rockingham  Post ; and  Miss  Mary 
Louise  Everett,  now  a student  at  St. 
Mary’s  college  in  Raleigh.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Everett  will  prove  a welcome 
addition  to  the  social  and  religious 
circles  of  Raleigh. 


Declining  the  position  of  president  of  an  insurance  company  at  an 
annual  salary  of  $50,000,  the  people  who  made  the  offer  thought  he  re- 
fused because  there  would  be  too  much  work  to  do  in  such  a position. 

“But,  General,  you  will  not  be  expected  to  do  any  work;  w{hat  we  wish 
is  the  use  of  your  name.’’  Lee  replied:  “Do  you  think  if  my  name 
is  worth  fifty  thousand  dollars  a year,  I ought  to  be  very  careful  of  it?” 


BULLET  IN  SKULL. 

This  is  a human  interest  story  taken  from  North  Carolina  life  by  the 
_ News  & Observer.  No  man  without  having  touched  elbows  with  the  old-timey 
colored  folks  of  ante-bellum  days  can  fathom  the  depth  of  the  genuine  love  and 
esteem  that  existed  between  master  and  slave.  It  is  better  for  us  to  under - 
*tand  that  ilUncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was  a tissue  of  exaggerations  and  largely 
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false  and  it  fired  the  North  and  made  the  War  Between  the  States  more 
cruel  and,,  by  the  aid  of  carpet-baggers  and  scallawags  afterwards , created 
and  fostered  a bitterness  that  brought  anxiety  to  the  whites  and  put  devil- 
ment to  their  injury  into  the  heads  of  many  negroes.  “ Uncle  George  Alston” 
is  a fine  representative  of  the  old-time  a7ite-bellum  slave. 

The  question  has  often  occurred  to  thoughtful  people  that,  perhaps  after 
all,  slavery  was  a species  of  missionary  work — it  certainly  took  heathen , 
savages  and  worse  from  their  idols  and  nakedness  and  brought  them  out  int® 
the  open. 


“ — Since  I lost  my  eye,”  Uncle 
George  Alston,  major  domo  in  the 
House  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
North  Carolina  for  thirty-three 
years  concluded  some  trivial  expla- 
nation to  Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark 
last  Saturday.  Uncle  George  is  86 
years  old,  and  in  the  33  years  since 
he  and  the  Chief  Justice  have  been 
in  the  Supreme  Court  a strange  af- 
fection has  sprung  up  between  them. 

“When  did  you  loose  your  eye?” 
There  a, re  reticences  between  the 
two,  for  all  their  close  association 
as  master  and  servant  for  more  than 
three  decades. 

1 ‘ Six  or  seven  years  ago.  ’ ’ 

“Well,  how  did  you  lose  it?”  the 
diief  Justice  is  sometimes  testy. 

‘ i The  doctor  said  it  must  have 
been  that  bullet  in  my  head,”  Uncle 
(George  explained. 

“Bullet?  Bullet!  I hadn't  heard 
about  your  having  an  eye  shot  out.” 

It  happened  sixty-one  years  ago 
at  the  Battle  of  Seven  Pines,  and 
ever  since  that  June  day  in  1862 
Uncle  George  has  carried  a bullet 
against  the  right  side  of  his  skull, 
making  a lump  a couple  of  inches 
above  the  fight  ear  that,  if  anyone 
wiil  notice  shows  through  the  thin- 
ning thatch  of  white  hair. 

That  is  how  the  Chief  Justice 
gfumbled  on  what  he  thinks  is  one 
©f  the  most  remarkable  Civil  War 


stories  that  he  knows,  for  all  the 
fact  that  he  himself  fought  through 
four  years  of  the  War,  and  had 
some  first  hand  knowledge  of  the 
Battle  of  Seven  Pines.  And  not  the 
least  remarkable  thing  about  it  to 
him  is  that  he  has  been  there  in 
the  same  building  with  it  33  years 
and  had  never  heard  it  before. 

Every  lawyer  in  North  Carolina 
with  standing  enough  to  have  a cli- 
ent to  bring  to  the  Supreme  Court 
knows  Uncle  George  Alston.  For 
a third  of  a century  he  had  watched 
beside  the  door  of  the  court  room, 
opening  it  deferentially  when  the 
lawyers  come  and  go,  waiting  after 
adjournment  until-  the  Court  has 
come  down  from  the  bench  and  clos- 
ing the  door  behind  them. 

He  is  the  sort  of  man  the  writing 
people  call  1 ‘ self  effacing,  ’ ’ the  per- 
fect servant  who  never  obtrudes  his 
own  personality,  who  anticipates  de- 
sire and  meets  it  before  it  is  half 
formed.  The  Chief  Justice  long 
years  ago,  in  the  tacit  division  of 
the  staff  of  servants  at  the  court, 
acquired  Uncle  George,  and  where 
ever  the  Chief  Justice  is,  Uncle 
George  is  not  far  away.  None  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  staff 
would  dare  interfere  in  the  service 
of  the  Chief  Justice. 

It  took  & good  deal  of  adroiit  ex- 
amination by  the  Chief  Justice  him- 
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self  to  get  the  whole  of  the  story 
of  Uncle  George’s  acquisition  of  a 
Yankee  bullet.  He  had  been  sent 
to  the  Army  of  Virginia  with  his 
young  master  as  a body  servant, 
Captain  William  Smith,  of  Gates 
eounty.  Emergencies  that  took  no 
lieed  of  body  servants  arose  at 
Seven  Pines,  and  Uncle  George,  then 
.24  years  old,  was  sent  with  others 
of  his  class,  to  the  labor  of  throw- 
ing up  defensive  works. 

The  tide  of  battle  ebbed  and  flow- 
ed, but  the  negroes  worked  steadily, 
with  no  thought  of  retreating,  until, 
out  of  the  morning  mist,  a detach- 
ment of  Federal  Cavalry  rode  down 
upon  them  firing  heavily  into  their 
ranks.  Nearby  teams  took  fright, 
-and  in  the  confusion,  George  Alston 
was  run  over  by  a wagon  and  pain- 
fully hurt.  Not  until  his  wounds 
wrere  dressed  did  he  realize  that  he 
had  a bullet  wedged  in  his  skull. 

“They  tried  to  get  met  to  let  ’em 
out  it  out,  ’ ’ he  relates,  * ‘ But  it  didn ’t 
bother  me.  I was  sent  back  to  North 
Carolina  and  helped  with  breast 
works  at  several  places.  We  came 
to  Raleigh  and  were  here  at  the  sur- 
render. ...  I was  born  right  over 
yonder  where  that  vacant  lot  is,  my 
master  owned  the  place  there  then, 
and  I have  lived  here  ever  since.” 

Most  devious  questioning  will  get 
no  dramatic  detail  out  of  Uncle 
George.  It  is  just  mat ter-of -fact 
with  him,  a thing  over  which  he  has 
never  been  excited,  and  it  happened 
too  long  ago  to  get  stirred  up  about 
now : He  came  back  to  Raleigh  and 
settled  down  and  has  lived  here  ever 
since.  He  feels  sort  of  proprietary 
interest  in  the  Court  and  in  Chief 


Justice  Clark  in  particular. 

Ill  luck,  quite  the  hardest  blow  of 
his  86  years,  befell  Uncle  George 
about  a year  ago.  In  his  long  years 
of  association  with  great  men  of  the 
State  lie  had  gathered  together  what 
was  without  doubt  the  finest  collec- 
tion of  photographs  in  the  State. 
Last  year  his  house  burned  down, 
and  with  it  the  entire  collection  of 
photographs,  most  of  them  auto- 
graphed. 

Happiest  when  he  is  serving  his 
master,  Uncle  George’s  next  great- 
est pleasure  is  showing  the  visitor 
around  the  austere  chamber  where 
the  court  sits.  On  the  walls  are 
hung  the  portraits  of  every  member 
of  the  court  since  it  was  founded. 
The  majority  of  them  he  has  known. 
To  him  they  are  still  vibrant  per- 
sonalities, and  his  mind  is  a store- 
house of  incident  that  he  remem- 
bers from  the  days  when  they  sat 
with  the  court. 

Sixty  years  with  a Yankee  bullet 
in  his  skull  means  little  to  Uncle 
George.  He  has  never  asked  for  a 
pension.  He  has  never  wanted  one. 
Frugal  and  scrupulously  honest,  he 
has  laid  by  a competence  that  will 
take  care  of  him.  His  children  are 
well  educated,  and  are  an  ornament 
to  their  race  and  an  honor  to  their 
father.  Serenely  he  goes  about  the 
chambers  of  the  court,  living  in  his 
mepiories  and  in  the  joy  of  serving 
the  Chief  Justice. 

“We  came  to  the  court  together, 
and  I guess  we  will  go  out  together,” 
he  remarks  placidly,  passing  medi- 
tative fingers  over  the  lump  on  the 
right  side  of  his  skull. 
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SOME  MEN  I HAVE  LATELY  MET. 

By  C.  W.  Hunt.  No.  4. 


Once  in  Trinity'  Chueli  in  Char- 
lotte, I heard  the  late.  Bishop  John 
C.  Kilgo  deliver  an  oration  on  the 
occasion  of  a memorial  service  to 
the  late  Mrs.  Kannie  Zachary  Marr, 
a native  of  Transylvania  county,  and 
in  speaking  of  her  many  virtues  and 
abilities  as  a leader  in  her  church,  Jfie 
said  the  seeing  and  living  among 
the  grand  mOuntians  inspired  men 
and  women  to  greatness.  That  was 
not  a new  thought,  but  the  way  he 
put  it  made  it  impressive.  The 
mountains  do  not  continually  pro- 
duce great  men  and  women,  but  from 
their  grand  hills  there  comes  ever 
and  anon  a man  of  outstanding 
greatness.  Zebulon  Baird  Vance  was 
the  greatest  mountain  product  North 
Carolina  has  ever  seen.  I never  so  ful- 
ly realized  the  grandeur  of  the 
scenes  that  Vance  looked  out  upon, 
as  he  grew  up,  as  I did  last  summer 
when  I penetrated  away  up  the  north 
fork  of  the  Swananoa  toward  Grom- 
broom,  the  Senator  and  War  Gover- 
nor’s home,  and  beheld  the  outstand- 
ing peaks  of  mountains  that  were 
ever  in  their  grandeur  before  him. 
There  is  inspiration  to  a man  or 
woman  with  a desire.  Not  long  be- 
fore this  I had  read  a beautiful  story, 
by  a man  who  seldom  writes,  and 
the  reading  of  that  story  drew  me 
to  the  man  who  wrote  it,  all  so  in- 
nocently. A little  later  I made  it  a 
point  to  meet  the  writer  of  the 
stoiy,  to  find  we  were  strangers  in 
face,  but  he  had  followed  my  pen 
for  a number  of  years.  Two  hours 
conversation  on  current  topics  was 
a revelation  to  a man  living  east  of 


the  Blue  Ridge,  and  I am  confident 
of  the  fact  that  in  professor  Bran- 
ford Bernard  Daugherty  North  Caro- 
lina has  another  product  of  moun- 
tain inspiration  who  stands  right  at 
the  top  of  intelligent  citizenship, 
burning,  with  a zeal  to  make  his 
country  better  each  day  that  he  lives. 
And  while  a citizen  of  what  is  known 
as  “the  lost  provinces,”  he  knows 
more  of  the  things  east  of  the  ridge 
as  pertains  to  anything  of  interest 
to  the  state  than  any  man  living 
in  the  centers  of  population.  With- 
out adding  any  frills  or  further  pro- 
longing a story  already  told,  I am 
about  to  venture  to  say  that  if  the 
time  ever  comes  when  the  state 
' wants  a man  for  any  position  who 
would  put  business  and  patriotism 
far  above  all  party  or  power  it  will 
select  Professor  B.  B.  Dougherty, 
President  of  Appalachain  Training 
School,  Boone,  Watauga  county. 


No  man  needs  to  have  a great 
name  to  be  a man  and  do  a man’s 
part.  An  ordinary  man,  with  limit- 
ed advantages  can  be  a gentleman, 
do  his  work  well,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  friends  for  his  employ- 
ers, and  make  any  life  he  touches 
glad  that  they  met  him.  That  idea 
was  brought  out  in  talking  with  a 
dining  car  conductor.  His  job  is 
a hard  one.  Men  seem  to  have  a 
habit  of  fighting  back  at  railroads. 
The  matter  of  furnishing  meals  that 
satisfied,  and  at  such  a price  as 
would  satisfy  a liberal  man  was  be- 
ing discussed.  The  general  rule  was 
a set  dinner  on  the  bill  of  fare  call- 
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«d  only  for  the  articles  mentioned 
thereon,  though  something  on  num- 
ber three  was  more  satisfactory  to 
the  guest  and  at  the  same  price.  A 
strange  lady  took  a seat,  scanned  the 
bill  and  sent  for  the  conductor, 
-asking  if  she  might  order  the  meat 
on  number  two  in  the  place  of  the 
meat  on  number  three,  taking  the 
remainder  of  number  three.  He 
xeadily  granted  her  request,  inform- 
ing her  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
rules.  That  gave  her  a good  opin- 
ion of  the  man,  and  as  the  crowd 
went  out  she  wTas  engaged  in  con- 
versation and  he  learned  she  was  the 
-daughter  of  a former  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  and  was  well  acqu- 


ainted with  many  of  the  people  he 
knew.  The  result  was  he  spent  a 
greater  part  of  the  afternoon  with 
her  and  made  what  was  a long  and 
tiresome  journey  a pleasant  one, 
and  made  a good  friend  for  the  road 
he  works  for.  In  telling  the  story 
he  said:  “politeness  does  not  cost 
anything,  and  if  by  being  accommo- 
dating, and  making  my  guest  satis- 
fied and  make  friends  for  my  com- 
pany, I feel  that  is  my  duty  and  my 
pleasure.  Dick  Springs,  a Lexing- 
ton-Charlotte  young  man  never  lets 
an  opportunity  pass  if  he  can  make 
a trip  the  more  pleasant,  when  rid- 
ing 29  and  30  south  of  Charlotte, 
for  any  man,  a Carolinian  especially. 


Lee  suffered  much:  During  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  during  the  Mexi- 
can war,  they  d'id  a great  deal  of  harm  to  the  city  and  brought  terror 
and  death  to  the  people,  but  that  is  war;  and  duty  demands  it.  Captain 
Lee  wrote  a letter,  in  Which  he  said:  “The  shells  were  very  beautiful 
while  flying  through  the  air,  but  they  were  very  destructive  when  they 
fell.  It  was  awful,  my  heart  bled  for  the  inhabitants — and  it  was  ter- 
rible to  think  of  the  women  and  children.” 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Swift  B.  Davis. 


Misses  Lalla  Teague  and  Hattie 
Puller  have  returned  to  this  insti- 
tution from  a very  much  enjoyed 
week’s  vacation. 

A new  switch  has  been  installed 
in  the  small  structure  which  houses 
Pump  No.  4.  Young  Vass  Fields, 
official  pump  tender,  is  glad  that 
this  additional  feature  has  been 
placed  therein.  But  his  reasons 
must  come  from  him,  not  this  scribe. 
— o — 

Approximately  one-third  of  the 


job  work  done  at  the  printing  office 
is  standing — that  is,  the  jobs  must 
be  kept  so  more  of  them  can  be  later 
printed  when  needed.  If  the  jobs 
are  left  on  tables  or  other  places, 
they  likely  will  be  pied  by  some 
careless  printer.  So,  the  wood 
shop  workers  were  detailed  to  make 
drawers,  fitting  under  the  lead  case, 
to  hold  these  jobs.  A right  nifty 
piece  of  work  was  done. 


Mr.  Preston  Holebrooks,  who 
now  resides  in  Greensboro,  paid  a 
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visit  to  his  alma  mater — the  Jack- 
s*m  Training  School — Monday,  Jan- 
miairy  S.  Mr.  Holebrooks  perambu- 
lated around  the  school  and  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  as  to  the  build- 
ings which  had  been  erected  since 
fois  last  visit.  As  a son  to  a father, 
foe  explained  his  physical,  mental 
.and  moral  status  to  Mr.  Johnson 
and  was  open  to  advice. 

— o — 

Masters  George  Earl  Pittman, 
'Harvey  Wrenn,  Charles  Bishop 
Roy  Caudle  and  George  McMahan 
Slave  received  honorable  paroles, 
and  with  happiness  in  their  hearts, 
determination  to  make  good  in  their 
souls,  and  those  same  paroles  in 
their  pockets,  have  gone  to  their 
respective  homes.  Perhaps  a year 
or  two  ago  these  students  left  their 
homes  for  this  institution,  with  be- 
smirched characters  and  low  morals 
— hopeless.  The  condition  now  is 
precisely  vice  versa.  Many  people 


will  write  to  the  superintendent, 
lauding  these  returned  students, 
praising  their  new-found  abilities, 
and  highly  prizing  their  honesty. 

The  colts  recently  given  to  the 
institution  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Coble,  of 
Statesville,  were  absolutely  wild. 
The  attempts  made  by  the  barn 
boys  to  break  them  in,  were  ludi- 
crous and  expensive.  The  colts 
snapped  traces  and  other  parapher- 
nalia used  in  hitching  horses.  Two 
or  three  ambitious  lads,  whilst  en- 
deavoring to  tame  the  equines, 
were  thrown,  thrusted  and  pitched 
here  and  there,  receiving  some 
minor  and  insignificant  injuries 
and  gaining  some  experience.  Fi- 
nally the  colts  were  trained,  but 
even  now  the  discipline  instilled  in 
their  minds  is  fickle  and  they  are 
apt  to  shy  at  anything,  which,  to 
their  equine  eyes,  appears 
strange. 


Lee’s  great  heart:  Soon  after  his  mother’s  death,  “Uncle  Nat,”  the 
old  family  coachman,  became  very  ill.  Robert  at  once  took  the  aged 
negro  and  carried  him  South.  He  nursed'  the  faithful  slave  with  great 
eare  and  did  all  he  could  to  get  him  well  again.  But  it  was  all  in  vain. 


OF  A LOCAL  NATURE. 


There  has  been  much  anxiety  over 
Ithe  outcome  of  the  illness  that  has 
overtaken  Mrs.  Julius  Fisher,  who 
fcas  undergone  a serious  operation  in 
a Charlotte  hospital. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Herring,  who  wTas  called 
to  Wilmington  on  account  of  the 
-death  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Be- 
vill,  has  returned.  He  found  also 
Usat  his  sister  was  ill  with  the  flu, 


but  the  promise  was  that  it  would 
prove  a mild  case. 

Jas.  F.  Pless,  who  handles  two 
cream  routes  in  Cabarrus  county, 
reports  that  during  the  year  1922  he 
shipped  to  the  Lexington  Creamry 
$5,756.62  worth  of  butter-fat.  These 
routes  are  located  in  a section  that 
ten  years  ago  probably  did  not  make 
enough  cream  for  their  own  individ- 
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u,al  use.  There  is  progress  in  the 

land. 


Judge  Jas.  L.  Webb. 

Was  holding  a term  of  civil  court 
in  Cabarrus  county  during  the  past 
week.  This  eminent  judge  and  de- 
lightful gentleman  is  extremely  pop- 
ular in  the  county.  He  was  for  a 
long  time  the  solicitor  of  the  dis- 


trict, and  during  that  time  made 
an  enviable  record.  There  never 
was  any  blood  in  his  prosecutions,  he 
contended  alone  for  simple  justice. 
On  the  bench,  he  strives  ta  exercise 
his,  power  as  a judge  in  the  most 
humane  spirit.  Judge  Webb  would 
wrong  no  man,  freeman  or  convict. 
Said  an  admirer : “I  like  to  see  him 
in  our  town;  he  looks  like  af' judge,*, 
acts  like  one,  and  is  one.5’ 


THE  BIBLE. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  greatest  fictionists,  essayists,  playwrights  and 
artists  have  found  their  inspiration  in  the  Bible.  Today  it  stands  un- 
challenged as  a model  of  literature  and  a mine  of  human  experience.  The 
Book  of  Ruth  holds  the  germ  wliidh  Edgar  Allen  Poe  developed  into  the 
modern  short  story.  From  the  tales  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been 
taken  the  plots  and  themes  of  innumerable  novels.  The  person  who  dis- 
cards the  Bible  for  fiction  is,  in  most  cases,  receiving  in  diluted  form  the 
Book  from  which  he  turned  away.  And  for  his  lack  of  appreciation 
he  is  condemned  to  labor  through  three  hundred  pages  for  what  originally 
was  contained  in  a single  verse. — Selected. 


“MOST  USEFUL.” 

A few  weeks  ago,  when  the  Kiawanis  Club  and  the  Rotary  Club  con- 
ducted a contest  to  ascertain  who  in was;  the  most  useful  to  the 

community,  Mrs. received  the  most  votes.  Now  she  did  not 

build  a public  library,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  for  the  past  thirty 
years  she  had  been  looking  after  the  poor  and  needy  of  that  city. 

She  is  seventy-some  years  old,  but  has  never  been  called  upon  to  care 
for  such  a tiny,  young  charge  as  to-day.  Numerous  children  h,ave  been 
placed  in  homes  by^  her,  but  last  night  at  midnight  she  boarded  the  tram 
for  Pittsburgh  with  a one-day-old  baby  girl,  taking  it  to  the  home  of  it 
Pittsburgh  couple  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
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SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 


I^V. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1:40  A 

1 30  | 

New  York-Birmingham 

| 30 

i 

1:40  A 

15:37A 

1 29  | 

Birmingham-New  York 

1 29 

i 

2 :37A 

4>:12A 

1 44  | 

W ashington- Atlanta 

| 44 

i 

5 :12A 

6:32  A 

1 31  | 

Atlanta-New  York 

j 31 

i 

6 :32A 

8:41  A 

1 137  | 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 137 

i 

8:41  A 

9:25  A 

1 11  1 

Charlotte-Norfolk-Richmond 

1 11 

i 

9 :25A 

10:55  A 

1 36  | 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

j 36 

i 

10 :55A 

3:20P 

1 45  | 

Washington-Charlotte 

| 45 

i 

3 :20P 

3:45P 

1 46  | 

Charlotte-Danville 

1 46 

i 

3 :45P 

7 HOP 

1 12  1 

N orf  olk-Richmond- Atlanta 

1 12 

i 

7 :10P 

8:18P 

1 32  | 

New  York- Augusta 

| 32 

i 

8:18P 

1®:20P 

1 35  | 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

| 35 

i 

10 :20P 

9:45P 

1 138  | 

New  York-Atlanta 

| 138 

i 

9 :45P 

9:31P 

1 135  | 

W ashington- Atlanta 

| 135 

i 

9 :31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
joints. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  G- 
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When  Dr.  Morrison,  the  well-known  missionary 
to  China,  wanted  an  assistant,  he  wrote  home  to 
ask  that  one  might  he  sent.  A young  man  who 
had'  expressed  a desire  to  become  a missionary  ap- 
peared before  the  committee;  but  he  looked  so  very 
unpromising,  so  very  rough  and  “ countryfied,  ” 
that  the  committee  said:  “He  will  never  do  for  a 
missionary;  he  is  too  rustic.”  Then  they  thought 
he  might  be  good  enough  for  a servant;  and  as  he 
was  so  anxious  to  be  employed'  in  missionary  la- 
bors, one  of  the  committee  was  requested  to  speak 
to  him  in  private.  He  was  told  of  the  objection 
to  his  being  a missionary  and  also  of  the  proposal 
to  send  him  out  as  a servant.  He  was  asked  if 
he  was  willing.  He  replied  without  any  hesita- 
tion and  with  a bright  smile:  “Yes,  sir,  most  cer- 
tainly. I am  willing  to  do  anything,  so  that  I 
am  in  the  work.  To  be  a ‘hewer  of  wood  and  a 
drawer  of  water’  is  too  great  an  honor  for  me 
when  the  Lord’s  house  is  building.”  That  young 
rustic  afterwards  became  Dr.  Milne,  a most  effi- 
cient missionary,  who  translated  parts  of  the  Old’ 
Testament  into  Chinese  and  became  the  founder 
and  principal  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  of  Mal- 
lacca. 
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LIFE 

Be  What  thou  prayest  to  be  made; 

Hold  up  to  earth  the  torch  divine; 

Be  what  thou  seemest;  live  thy  creed; 
Let  the  great  Master’s  steps  be  thine. 
Fill  up  each  hour  with  what  will  last 
Buy  up  the  moments  as  they  go; 

The  life  above  when  this  is  past, 

Is  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  life  below. 


THE  MIGHTY  STATE. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Branson,  of  the  Chapel  Hill  News  Letter,  is  an  optimist.  He 
reads  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall,  in  the  books,  on  the  records  and  proceeds 
to  laud  his  state — a most  worthy  habit.  Taking  his  investigations  into  the 
record  of  federal  tax  returns,  the  Charlotte  Observer  concludes  with  this 
informative  exhibit : 

“Texas  and  Virginia  are  our  nearest  competitors  in  the  South  in  Fed- 
eral tax  totals  paid  in  1922,  but  North  Carolina  paid  more  than  both  of 
them  together — twenty-three  million  dollars  more. 

We  paid  more  than  the  rest  fo  the  South  Atlantic  States  combined — 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida — twenty-nine  million 
dollars  more. 

We  paid  more  than  the  five  Gulf  States  all  put  together,  Texas  in- 
cluded— seventeen  million  dollars  more. 

We  paid  enough  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government  in  one  year  to  keep 
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Our  State  Government  going  for  10  years. 

“And  the  people  who  are  paying  the  bulk  of  these  tremendous  Feder- 
al taxes,”  concludes  Doctor  Branson,  “are  the  people  who  are  bearing 
the  burden  of  State  taxes.  They  pay  more  State  taxes  to  the  State  at 
present  than  all  the  rest  of  us  put  together;  and,  as  Governor  Morrison 
says,  they  are  doing  it  without  a kick  or  a whine  anywhere.” 

******* 

SEEMS  A HAPPY  SOLUTION. 

A movement  is  on  foot,  according  to  the  news  coming  out  from  Kinston, 
to  combine  the  educational  interests  of  Lenoir  county  with  that  of  the  coun- 
ty-seat, Kinston.  That  seems  a logical  proceeding.  The  education  of 
town  children  and  the  rural  children  is  of  the  same  importance.  A strong 
man,  with  real  friends  of  education  as  a board,  could  advance  the  cause 
much  better  than  two  separate  boards  and  two  executive  officers. 

It  is  not  an  experiment— it  has  been  tried  out  in  a very  successful  man- 
ner in  Wilson  county,  where  more  progress  has  been  made  in  solving  the 
educational  problem  of  the  whole  people  than  in  any  county  in  the  state. 
Of  course  if  there  be  a weak,  lifeless  man  m charge  of  either  the  city  or 
county  proposition,  then  it  would  be  necessary  to  find  a man  with  the 
qualifications  of  leadership,  and  big  enough  for  the  job. 

This  arrangement  makes  it  possible  for  the  whole  problem  being  at  all 
times  considered  as  a unit — the  cause  of  education  is  not  being  properly 
met  when  the  town  child  gets  nine  months  schooling  opportunity  while 
the  rural  child  gets  but  five  or  six  or  even  eight.  It  is  a duty  that  we  all 
owe  to  all  the  children,  wherever  they  may  be,  to  see  that  they  get  equal 
opportunities,  for  we  are  all  North  Carolinians. 

* ****** 

GONE  BEYOND  US. 

Not  many  year:-:  ago  one  could  sit  down  in  front  of  the  Central  Hotel  in 
Charlotte,  strike  up  a chat  with  the  late  H.  C.  Eccles  or  his  associate,  George 
Bryan  (With  old  man  Grat  Springs  in  his  “ jim-swinger  ” sitting  off  to  one 
side,  a-counting  how  he  could  save  another  dollar  to  add  to  his  wealth)  and 
the  name  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  that  passed  would  be  called  out  by 
the  great  hotelists.  In  a few  minutes  along  would  come  Col.  Harris,  who 
was  making  the  Charlotte  News  hum  and  fill  a great  need — he’d  join  the 
paNy  and  take  up  the  naming  business  as  the  folks  passed.  In  that  day, 
we  Jill  sat  out  in  tjhe  street  with  our  feet  braced  against  the  curbing. 

That  stunt  can’t  be  done  today.  So  far  as  this  writer’s  ability  goes  he 
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would  recognize  about  as  many  people  by  name  in  a walk  up  Broadway  as 
he  would  in  the  same  distance  on  Trade  or  Tryon  of  the  Queen  city.  Cos- 
mopolitan— folks  are  going  there  from  everywhere  and  setting  up  business. 
The  population  has  not  only  grown  and  changed,  but  the  business  houses  are 
taking  on  ambitious  proportions.  It  is  said  that  the  fine,  new  building  that 
the  Efird  boys  are  having  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  old  Charlotte  hotel 
stood  (the  finest  thing  in  the  whole  state'  sixty  years  ago,  but  could  not  exist 
under  the  present  hotel  rules  for  twenty-four  hours)  will  be  one  of  the  lar- 
gest and  most  complete  mercantile  homes  in  the  entire  South.  It  shows  it 
now. 

Now  comes  the  old  established  firm  of  Little-Long  Company,  already 
housed  in  an  immense  building,  is  to  take  up  the  large  building  occupied  by 
the  Ivey  company  and  add  that  space  to  its  mercantile  room.  Now  watch 
Ivey.  When  he  gets  control  of  the  site  of  the  City  hall,  and  the  city  of 
Charlotte  and  the  county  of  Mecklenburg  get  married  and  go  to  house-keeping 
in  that  attractive  building  which  the  Charlotte  Observer  recently  printed, 
the  confusion  for  a visitor  will' be  further  increased. 

It  is  a source  of  great  rejoicing  that  there  are  yet  in  the  flesh  as  expres- 
sions of  the  citizenship  of  those  days  some  delightful  spirits,  who  watch 
their  steps  carefully  lest  they  become  lost  in  their  own  city. 

In  the  language  of  Clarence  Kuester,  “Just  watch  Charlotte  grow. ” 

$ % $ # $ ij:  :jc 

“SOME  DAY.” 

The  Charlotte  Observer,  making  note  of  the  laxity  in  observance  of  the 
Lee-Jackson  Day,  takes  occasion  to  deliver  itself  as  follows: 

“It  is  a fact,  alb'eit  one  over  which  the  community  might  blush,  that 
the  bulk  of  the  Charlotte  people  did  not  know  yesterday  was  a notable 
Confederate  anniversary  until  stared  in  the  face  by  the  ‘‘Closed”  not- 
ice on  the  bank  doors.  Some  day  the  city  school  will  take  more  than 
the  usual  h.alf-holidayr  for  the  occasion,  and  there  will  be  public  meet- 
ings and  organized  observance  of  Lee  and  Jackson’s  birthday,  but  it 
will  be  when  the  spirit  of  patriotism  shall  have  got  the  upper  hand  of 
the  fever  of  money-madness.” 

These  illustrious  characters  which  shed  a peculiar  glory  on  Dixie,  re- 
ceive too  little  notice  in  dealing  with  the  children.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  hold  up  ideals  to  the  young  than  in  the  use  of  the  life,  the  conduct, 
the  sacrifices  and  achievements  of  unblemished  characters  such  as  we  find 
in  Lee  and  Jackson. 

But  this  brings  to  light  another  story  equally  as  startling.  It  is  to  b@ 
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supposed  that  all  outstanding  characters  that  played  important  parts  in  the 
Revolutionary  struggles  would  be  recognizable,  if  not  house-hold,  names 
with  every  member  of  the  great  organization  of  D.  A.  R’s.  It  comes  to  the 
open  that  at  a recent  meeting  of  a certain  D.  A.  R.  Chapter,  in  a certain 
town,  rank  ignorance  was  displayed  in  locating  the  fact  that  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  part  in  the  success  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  was  most  con- 
spicuous if  not  the  master  diplomat  in  the  entire  company  of  great  men  who 
wrought  in  that  important  part  of  American  T.fe.  The  question  <was  actually 
asked,  "‘Who  was  Franklin,  any  way;”  another  inquiring  one,  playing  safely, 
wanted  to  know,  in  a foolish  manner,  if  “his  birthday  is  actually  known.” 
The  papers  of  all  kinds  had  for  a week  before  been  making  references  to 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  yet  here  was  another  school-teacher  that  doesn’t 
read  newspapers  other  than  to  keep  on  speaksng  acquaintance  with  “Mag 
and  Jiggs.” 

The  finest  method  of  inspiring  the  young  to  aim  high,  is  in  the  frequent 
holding  up  to  their  admiration  the  lives  of  noble  and  distinguished  men, 
who  loved  their  country  and  wrought  for  it  unselfishly.  May  the  day 
never  come  when  the  story  of  Lee  and  Jackson  will  cease  to  be  told  to  our 
children,  aud  the  heroes  of  Revolutinary  days  be  not  regarded  fit  subjects 
for  child  inspiration. 

******* 

ATTENDING-  COURT. 

The  Greensboro  News, in  giving  quite  a lucid  account  of  the  finals  in 
the  trial  of  one  Tally,  who,  from  a liquor  car,  was  being  tried  for  shooting 
to  death  of  a Greensboro  officer  about  a year  ago,  says  this: 

“Throughout  the  trial  the  courtroom  was  crowded,  interested  spec- 
tators occupying  all  available  space.  Persons  hung  on  the  windows 
while  many  crowded  about  the  doors  and  remained  in  the  court  cor- 
ridors. 

It  was  noted  among  the  crowd  yesterday  that  there  was  a majority 
of  young  people,  both  girls  and  boys  between  the  ages  of  14  and  21 
years  present.  The  fate  of  Talley — and  they  heard  the  verdict  and 
the  shriek  of  his  wife — will  probably  have  a lasting  impression  upon 
them.  It  was  school  for  them  and  they  learned  that  the  trangressor 
is  punished  and  that  the  purpose  of  punishment  is  for  the  protection 
of  society.” 

It  is  bound  to  make  an  impression  on  the  youthful  mind  to  witness  the 
solemn  sentencing  of  a man  to  fifteen  years  in  prison  at  hard  labor,  and 
to  hear  the  wife  give  way  to  anguishing  shrieks.  But  oftentimes  the 
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youngsters  witness  these  events  out  of  pure  curiosity,  and  may,  after  all, 
harden  them  and  steel  them  to  such  spectacles.  A Sunday  School  for  the 
14-year  old  ones  might  prove  a much  better  place  for  them  to  learn  Useful 
lessons.  And  what  were  the  14-year  old  girls  doing  at  such  a place?  They 
need  no  warning  to  abstain  from  operating  a booze  car,  and  shooting  their 
way  through  a crowd  of  policemen  towards  freedom. 

****** 

PUT  HIM  OUT. 

The  Rev.  Percey  Grant,  having  disgraced  the  honored  name  which  he 
bears,  is  doing  his  level  best  to  disgrace  an  honored  profession.  When 
a man  knocks  from  under  him  the  very  foundation  of  the  Christain  relig- 
ion, it  does  look  like  he  would  have  enough  self-respect  if  not  intellectual 
integrity  to  step  down  and  out. 

It  is  alleged  that  a “group  of  wealthy  friends,”  after  the  Bishop  very 
properly  unfrocks  him  for  his  heresy  and  sinning,  will  back  the  preacher 
in  starting  a church  of  his  own.  This  would  be  easy,  for  a crowd  that 
tolerated  such  stuff  as  the  Rev.  Grant  turned  loose,  to  be  led  to  do  any- 
thing. What  a pity  godly  men  engaged  in  the  greatest  work  that  attracts 
mankind  should  have  the  profession  spotted  by  hypocrites,  imposters,  an 
occasional  blackguard  and  the  seeker  after  notoriety  breaking  into  minis- 
terial cloth. 

The  Rev.  Percy  Grant  is  riding  for  a fall.*  That  would  not  be  such  a 
pity  were  it  not  for  damaging  results  of  his  stunts. 
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THE  WORLD  WILL  FIND  YOU. 


Take  a look  at  the  picture  on  the  opposite  page.  I wonder  how  many  men 
and  women,  who  have  made  the  world  better  by  having  lived  in  it,  can  trace 
their  youthful  surroundings  similiar  to  that?  It  is  probably  a correct  state- 
ment that  the  men  who  are  today  gracing  the  professions  and  making  busi- 
ness go  and  accomplishing  great  deeds  are,  in  a great  measure,  the  products 
of  the  farm,  the  back-woods  and  small  towns.  There  are  precious  few  out- 
standing leaders  whose  early  life  was  rocked  in  the  cradle  and  environment 
and  excitement  of  large  cities. 

Any  movement,  therefore,  that  looks  to  creating  opportunities,  educational 
and  religious,  for  the  rural  districts  and  the  back-woods,  has  a promising 
field  for  rich  results.  Coming  out  from  this  settlement  and  this  humble  home 
are  forces  that  have  made  the  world  better  and  led  many  a soul  into  a saving 
knowledge  of  the  eternal  truths  of  Divine  writ;  and  the  offspring  of  these 
godly  men  are  occupying  positions  of  great  trust,  high  honor  and  rendering 
much  service  for  their  fellowman.  Rev.  Fincher  is  not  ashamed  of  the  ob- 
stacles and  the  hardships  he  surmounted — it  shows  the  grit  and  purpose  of  a 
man  full  of  good,  rich  country  blood.  Here  is  the  little  story  that  Mr.  Fin- 
cher sent  to  the  Greensboro  Advocate : 


‘ ‘ I am  sending  you  a photograph  of 
my  old  ugly  self,  and  the  old  house 
in  which  I was  born  May  15,  1856, 
some  two  or  three  miles  east  of 
Waxhaw  in  Union  county.  It  is  now 
a dilapidated  old  building,  having 
been  moved  some  little  distance  from 
the  old  site  several  years  ago  and 
used  as  a barn,  or  shuck-pen,  on  the 
farm  of  Brother  Leathan  Richard- 
son, a brother  of  Brother  S.  E.  Rich- 
ardson. 

Brother  S.  E.  Richardson  and  I 
were  both  born  in  this  old  house, 
and  he  and  I both  joined  con- 
ference the  same  year.  I regret  so 
much  that  Brother  Eli  did  not  get 
his  picture  made  with  me  and  the 
old  shuck-pen  last  year.  He  is  so 
dwarf  like  in  size  and  I so  giant 
like  it  would  be  such  a contrast  to 


see. 

The  good  people  at  old  Pleasant 
Grove  have  built  a new  tent  and  do- 
nated to  me.  I cannot  express  how 
much  I appreciate  all  this  kindness. 
This  old  camp  ground  is  a very  sacred 
place  to  me,  as  it  was  there  where  I 
was  so  graciously  converted  during  a 
camp  meeting  in  August,  1872. 

I was  licensed  to  exhort  in  1881  by 
Marquis  L.  Wood,  P.  E.  Then  licen- 
sed to  preach  in  1884  by  T.  W.  Guth- 
rie, P.  E.  I was  ordained  deacon  at 
New  Bern  in  1888  by  Bishop  John 
Granberry.  Then  ordained  elder  at 
Greensboro  in  1900  by  Bishop  H.  C. 
Morrison.  I served  as  supply  eleven 
years.  I was  received  in  the  W.  N. 
C.  Conference  at  Gastonia  in  1901. 
This  makes  my  thirty-third  year  in 
the  pastorate.” 


According  to  the  way  some  of  the  cheerful  prophets  view  the  situation, 
the  American  troops  are  being  brought  back  from  Europe  to  get  ready  to 
go  to  Europe. — Greensboro  News. 
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U$E  AND  ABUSE  OF  TIME. 

By  Archer  Brown. 


Time  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of, 
says  Benjamin  Franklin.  Every  man 
has  exactly  the  same  amount  of  it 
in  a year.  On(e  improves  it  and 
reaps  great  results.  Another  wastes 
it  and  reaps  failure.  The  first  class 
they  call  lucky;  the  second  unfortu- 
nate. 

To  use  time  alright,  have  a system. 
Shape  everything  to  it.  Divide  the 
twenty-four  hours  between  work,  re- 
ereation,  sleep  and  mental  culture 
according  to  a scheme  that  suits  your 
judgment  and  circumstances.  Then 
make  things  go  that  way.  The  scheme 
will  quickly  go  to  pieces  unless  back- 
ed by  persistent  purpose. 

When  you  work,  work.  Put  the 
whole  mind  and  heart  in  it.  Know 
nothing  eles>e.  Do  everything  the 
very  best.  Distance  everybody  about 
you.  This  will  not  be  hard,  for  the 
other  fellows  are  not  trying  hard. 
Master  details  and  difficulties.  Be 
always  ready  for  the  next  step  up. 
If  a book-keeper  be  an  expert.  If  A 
machinist,  know  more  than  the  boss. 
If  an  office  boy,  surprise  the  employ- 
er by  model  work.  If  in  school, 
go  to  the  head  and  stay  there.  All 
this  is  easy  when  the  habit  of  con- 
quering takes  possession. 

It  is  wholesome  in  this  connection 
to  read  what  men  have  accomplished 
who  have  once  learned  the  art  of 
redeeming  time.  Study  the  causes 
©f  the  success  of  the  great  men  who 


have  left  their  imprint  upon  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world.  Learn  the  might 
of  minutes.  “ Every  day  is  a little 
■life,  and  our  whole  life  is  a day  re- 
peated. Those  that  dare  lose  a day 
are  dangerously  prodigal;  those  that 
dare  misspend  it,  desperate.  ” Emer- 
son says,  “The  creation  of  a thou- 
sand forests  is  in  one  acorn.” 

Sound  and  wholesome  recreation 
is  important  in  our  schemes;  but  in 
this  day  of  athletic  frenzy  the  dang- 
er of  neglect  on  that  line  is  not  ex- 
cessive. The  real  fact  is  that  ath- 
letic sports  are  educating  the  muscles 
too  often  at  the  expense  of  the  brain. 

It  is  the  mind  work  that  differen- 
tiates you  from  the  herd.  Mental 
culture  calls  for  study — carefully 
planned,  regular,  persistent.  One  or 
two  hours  a day,  aiming  at  some  dis- 
tinct object,  mastering  what  you 
learn,  adding  little  by  little,  like  a 
miser  to  his  store,  will  in  a few  years 
make  of  you  a broad  educated  man, 
no  matter  what  your  schooling. 

To  abuse  time,  have  no  system. 
Chance  everything.  Do  your  work 
indifferently.  Growl  if  too  much  is 
asked.  Hunt  for  an  easy  job.  Change 
often.  Dodge  obstacles.  Always  Come 
a little  short  of  the  standard.  Frit- 
ter away  in  silly  things  the  few  gold- 
en moments  left  for  self-culture. 
Then  you  will  not  crowd  anybody 
very  hard  in  the  contest  for  leader- 
ship. 


He  who  reads  and  reads 

And  does  not  what  he  knows, 
Is  he  who  plows  and  plows 
And  never  sows. 
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TEACHING  MORALS  IN  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS 

(Exchange.) 


That  something  has  gone  wrong  in 
our  system  of  popular  education  is 
now  generally  admitted.  The  love 
of  license,  the  hatred  of  discipline, 
the  absence  of  seriousness  and  earn- 
estness of  purpose,  and  above  all 
the  lack  of  consicence  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  prevailing  feeble- 
ness of  character  and  motive  among 
the  young,  has  compelled  this  admis- 
sion. So  conscious  of  this  have  edu- 
cators and  school  boards  become,  that 
the  necessity  of  teaching  morals  in 
the  public  schools  is  being  felt  and 
advocated  in  many  sections  of  the 
country.  A teacher  in  the  high  school 
of  a small  town,  where  one  would 
suppose  the  evils  complained  of 
would  be  least  felt,  deplored  the  low 
ethical  tone  of  the  student  body,  the 
lack  of  a serious  life  purpose,  and 
the  absence  of  lofty  tastes  and 
ideals.  In  the  larger  cities,  it  is 
admitted  worse.  In  Chicago  the 
Board  of  Education  has  resolved  that 
time  must  be  devoted  to  the  teach- 
ing of  civics  and  morals.  In  com- 
menting on  this,  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
which  cannot  be  accused  of  casting 


too  much  weight  in  favor  of  religion, 
significantly  says : 

As  to  morals,  instruction  in  pub- 
lic schools  must  lack  much  of  its 
force  through  its  separation  from  re- 
ligion, and  we  must  continue  to  rely 
upon  the  church  and  the  home  to 
carry  the  chief  responsibility  for 
character  building.  The  decline  of 
religious  and  parental  authority 
has  certainly  shown  unfortunate  ef- 
fects and  any  influence  the  common 
schools  can  apply  to  effect  this  loss 
must  be  welcomed,  but  it  must  be 
applied  with  the  greatest  discretion. 

Precisely.  We  would  not  have  at- 
tempted to  place  the  finger  on  the 
sore  spot  any  better.  You  can  put  a 
coat  of  ethics  on  character,  just  as 
you  can  put  a coat  of  paint  on  a rot- 
ten pillar,  but  what  our  youth  need 
is  a sense  of  God,  a sense  of  account- 
ability to  Him,  and  a fear  of  His 
judgments.  Morals  without  religion 
will  still  leave  the  youth  of  our  land 
without  conscience.  What  they  need 
is  the  consciousness  of  what  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  words : 1 1 Thou,  God, 

seest  me/’ 


GOT  HIS  NUMBER. 

Two  negro  men  came  up  to  the  outskirts  of  a crowd  where  a candidate 
was  making  a campaign  speech.  After  listening  to  the  speech  for  about 
ten  minutes  one  of  them  turned  to  his  companion  and  asked: 

“Who  am  dat  man,  Sambo?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  his  name  is,”  Sambo  replied,  “but  he  certainly 
do  recommend  hisself  mos’  highly.” 
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A TOBACCO  COMMERIAL  ROMANCE. 

By  Old  Hurrygraph. 


The  prosperous  city  of  Durham, 
North  Carolina,  is  a child  of  war. 

It  was  born  amid  civil  strife.  It 
was  christened  in  the  clash  of  arms, 
before  the  ‘ 1 smoke  of  battle  ’ ’ had 
lifted  its  sable  curtaims  from  scenes 
of  carnage,  and  the  fields  of  deso- 
lation and  destruction. 

Its  history  is  a commercial  ro- 
mance dating  back  to  1865.  “ Bull’ 7 
Durham  tobacco  made  Durham  City. 
It  laid  the  foundations  for  a great 
metropolis,  sure  and  strong. 

Read  its  history  and  connections 
with  wars ! 

You  may  say  it  sounds  like  a story 
from  the  “ Arabian  Nights,  ” or  a 
“pipe  dream.  ” Yet  it  is  the  truth 
— stranger  than  fiction,  and  more 
fascinating. 

The  last  act  in  the  tragic  drama 
of  the  war  of  the  States  was  enacted 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dur- 
ham, N.  C.  It  was  near  Durham,  in 
1865  when  Durham  was  then  an  in- 
significant little  railroad  station, 
with  only  about  200  inhabitants,  and 
the  most  important  thing  was  a rail- 
way water  tank — where  “grim-vis- 
saged  war  smoothed  its  wrinkled 
front.”  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  the 
great  Southern  soldier  and  Christian, 
had  capitulated  at  Appomattox.  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  on  his  famous  “march 
to  the  sea,  ’ ’ had  demonstrated  to 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  by  greatly 
superior  numerical  strength  and  fa- 
cilities, futher  resistance  was  useless. 
In  April,  1865,  General  Sherman  en- 
camped at  Raleigh.  General  John- 
son, with  his  remnants  of  heroic 
troops,  rested  at  Greensboro.  From 


Raleigh  to  Greensboro,  a distance  of 
eighty-one  miles,  both  armies  roam- 
ed indiscriminately.  General  John- 
son intimated  to  General  Sherman 
his  desire  for  a conference,  and  an 
armistice  of  ten  days  was  declared. 
These  two  great  war  chieftains  met 
in  consultation  in  a little  house  near 
Durham.  The  station  of  Durham  was 
declared  neutral  ground.  Here  the 
1 1 boj^s  in  blue,  and  the  boys  in  gray 7 7 
met  in  friendly  intercourse — swap- 
ped horses;  ran  foot  races;  shot  at 
targets;  and,  around  the  same  camp 
fires,  told  hairbreadth  escapes,  spun 
yarns,  and  had  a good  time  gener- 
ally. 

A hundred  yards  from  the  railway 
station  stood  a two-story,  frame 
building — formerly  a stable — used  as 
a tobacco  factory,  owned  by  John  R. 
Green.  It  was  the  first  “Bull”  Dur- 
ham tobacco  factory.  During  the  war 
of  1861- ’65  Mr.  Green  had  manu- 
factured smoking  tobacco,  in  a mod- 
est way,  for  the  “boys  in  gray.” 
At  the  time  of  the  incidents  of 
which  I write,  it  seemed  as  if  Othel- 
lo had  lost  his  occupation.  In  this 
factory  were  stored  large  quantities 
of  smoking  tobacco,  ready  for  ship- 
ment. During  the  armistice  the 
building  was  completely  sacked  by 
the  soldiers,  and  around  the  camp 
fires,  in  Durham,  the  “blue  and  the 
gray”  literally  smoked  the  pipe  of 
peace.  When  the  honorable  terms  of 
surrender  were  consumated,  the  sol- 
diers of  each  army  provided  them- 
selves with  a plentiful  supply  of 
this  tobacco — and  marched  home- 
ward. Thus  Green’s  tobacco  was 
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distributed  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
oceans.  What  Mr.  Green  regarded 
as  a great  calamity  soon  proved  a 
great  blessing  to  his  business. 

When  the  soldiers,  on  reaching 
home,  had  exhausted  their  supply  of 
tobacco,  taken  from  the  little  fac- 
tory, at  the  little  railway  station 
of  Durham,  orders,  directed  to  the 
railroad  agent,  the  postmaster,  and 
other  names  they  could  get  here,  be- 
gan to  pour  in  rapidly  for  more  of 
it.  Mr.  Green  was  quick  to  see  the 
advantage,  and  immediately  christ- 
ened his  tobacco  “Bull  Durham,’’ 
and  selected  the  Durham  Bull  as  his 
trade  mark.  This  was  the  first  smok- 
ing tobacco  manufactured  in  Dur- 
ham branded  in  that  way. 

Durham  smoking  tobacco  is  to  the 
mind  what  dew  and  sunshine  are  to 
flowers.  It  freshens  and  brightens 
thought,  the  understanding,  the  vis- 
ion of  life.  It  makes  one  strong- 
hearted  and  keen-sighted  in  every- 
thing effecting  business,  home,  loved 
ones;  and  adds  a joy  and  charm  to 
living.  It  makes  a man  cherish  his 


country,  in  time  of  peril;  gives 
strength,  courage,  energy,  and  sweet- 
ness and  vivacity  which  all  the 
wealth  of  the  world  cannot  bestow. 

“Bull”  Durham  tobacco  made  a 
City,  and  it  was  largely  instrumental 
in  the  “making”  of  nations.  In 
the  world- wide-war — fifty-three  years 
after  the  “Bull”  Durham  had  figur- 
ed so  largely  in  the  war  of  States 
— the  French  people  identified  the  A- 
merican  troops  by  the  “Bull”  Dur- 
ham tags,  which  hung  from  a sack  in 
the  breast  pockets  of  their  uniforms. 
A press  dispatch  from  the  base  of  A- 
merican  troops  in  France  called  it 
the  “Symbol  of  Identification.”  One 
dispatch  read:  “One  common  sym- 
bol of  service  in  both  our  army  and 
navy  has  been  accepted  as  distinc- 
tive by  the  French  peasants.  It  is 
a iittle  black  and  white  paper  tag 
that  hangs  by  a piece  of  yellow 
string  from  the  left  hand  breast 
pocket  of  the  service  shirt,  or  the 
navy  jacket.  This  identifies  the 
bearer  as  possessor  of  a sack  of  well- 
known  tobacco  brand  and  has  been 
interpreted  as  uniform  equipment. 


SHOOTING  IN  THE  AIR. 

John  the  Baptist  laid  the  ax  to  the  root  of  tlhe  tree,  but  when  he 
went  to  chopping  down  the  trees  of  sin  he  did'  not  have  an  ax  handle  a 
thousand  miles  long.  Jesus  looked  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  the  face 
and  told1  them  plainly  that  they  were  hypocrites.  Why  should  a preach- 
er thunder  against  the  Mormons  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  the 
Roman  Catholics  a thousand  miles  away,  when  bootleggers,  adulters,  Sab- 
bath breakers,  and  men  Who  worship  mammon  are  easily  within  reach 
of  Lis  voice.  The  reader  has  heard  of  the  man  who  preached1  against  the 
sin  of  dancing  to  a little  bunch  of  old  maids  and  a lame  Confederate 
soldier  and'  about  the  evils  of  theatre-going  to  a congregation  of  rustics 
who  never  saw  a theatre.  But  these  are  not  the  only  two  instances  when 
the  gospel  messenger  has  missed  the  mark. — Greensboro  Advocate. 
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THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  FISH  HAWK 

By  C.  W.  Hunt. 


It  has  been  a long  time  since  the 
write  studied  McGuffey’s  readers, 
but  it  must  have  been  in  one  of  those 
books  that  the  story  of  the  eagle 
and  the  fishhawk  appeared,  a very 
fascinating  and  absorbing  story  for 
a boy  associating  with  nature  as  was 
this  boy. 

The  other  day  I had  one  of  these 
same  species  of  eagles  pointed  out 
to  me  here  in  Florida;  not  only  the 
eagle  but  the  nest  with  young  eag- 
lets in  it.  The  young  man  who  was 
conducting  the  expedition  recited  the 
story  of  how  these  eagles  prey  upon 
the  fish-hawks  right  in  his  presence 
day  after  day.  Perching  himself  or 
herself  on  a limb  in  some  high  tree 
they  sit  there  hours  at  a time  watch- 
ing for  a chance  fish-hawk  to  appear 
and  catch  a fish  and  rise  in  the  air 
to  soar  away  to  some  place  to  enjoy 
a feast,  when  the  eagle  with  a fierce 
scream  pursues,  and  being  exceeding 
swift,  overtakes  the  wet  hawk  loaded 
with  a fish,  strikes  it;  the  fish  is 
dropped,  and  the  eagle  with  half 
closed  wing  dives  for  it,  passes  the 
fish  in  mid  air,  turns  upward  and 
catches  it  in  its  claws.  The  young 
man  says  he  has  seen  them  do  it 
and  fly  away  to  the  nest  to  feed  its 
young. 

This  pair  of  eagles  have  been 
building  a nest  for  many  years  in 
the  same  tall  pine,  piling  one  nest 
on  top  of  another  year  after  year 
until  it  was  a great  pile  of  sticks 
and  trash  in  the  tall  pine.  Last 
year  it  was  decided  to  cut  the  tree 
and  get  the  young,  when  it  was 
estimated  they  would  be  large  e- 


nough to  make  pets  of,  but  the  con- 
cussion with  the  ground  was  too 
great  and  the  pair  was  killed  in  the 
fall  of  the  tree.  They  were  not 
feathered  and  of  course  helpless, 
but  the  size  of  them  was  the  most 
surprising  thing;  they  being  six  feet 
from  tip  to  tip  of  wings. 

Not  dishearted  by  the  loss  of  the 
old  long  used  nest  and  the  baby  eag- 
les, the  pair  selected  another  tree 
near  the  spot  and  proceeded  this 
winter  to  build  another  nest  and  rear 
another  pair  of  young.  This  species 
of  eagle  know  nothing  of  catching 
fish  for  a living,  but  are  expert  in 
robbing  the  fish-hawk  of  its  prey  as 
regularly  as  it  catches  a fish  in  the 
sight  of  one  of  them.  They  eat  oth- 
er things,  no  doubt,  but  this  pair 
has  a home  right  near  the  Indian 
river  and  the  creeks  tributary  to  it, 
where  there  are  fish  and  fish-hawks. 


MR.  HUNT  ENROUTE  TO 
FLORIDA. 

A journey  southward  from  Char- 
lotte leads  one  over  historical 
ground,  in  which  revolutionary,  the 
19th  century  and  modern  history  is 
recalled  by  the  places  one  passes. 
Charlotte  itself  is  full  of  revolution- 
ary times:  May  20th  1775;  the  head- 
quarters of  Lord  Cornwallis,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  “hornet’s  nest;” 
the  stopping  place  of  George  Wash- 
ington 1780,  and  the  place  Jefferson 
Davis  received  the  news  of  Lee’s 
surrender.  Then  to  King’s  Moun- 
tain where  the  battle  was  fought, 
between  the  British  and  the  colonist 
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that  was  largely  a beginning  of  the. 
end  that  soon  came.  Then  about  the 
same  distance  further  south  you 
come  to  Cowpens,  S.  C.,  the  scene 
of  another  battle  of  the  same  forces 
shortly  prior  to  the  King’s  Mount- 
ain engagement. 

Crossing  the  Savannah  river  be- 
low Anderson,  S.  C.,  you  are  in 
Hart  county  Georgia,  named  for 
Nancy  Hart,  who  unaided,  killed 
two  British  soldiers  and  captured 
three  more.  Few  women  ever  did 
a more  daring  thing  in  the  times 
when  the  country  was  small  in 
numbers  and  oppressed.  Royston 
Georgia  is  not  very  far  away  from 
Hartwell,  the  county  seat  of  Hart 
county,  and  here  very  modern  his- 
tory comes  to  light — in  that  this 
town  is  the  home  of  Ty  Cobb,  the 
greatest  knowm  baseball  player,  and 
the  baseball  idol  of  thousands  and 
thousands  that  follow  the  great  na- 
tional sport.  The  old  home  was 
burned  two  days  before  the  writer 
passed. 

Athens.  Georgia,  is  historic  in 
that  it  is  the  seat  of  the  University 
of  Georgia,  and  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  the  young  men  of  the  Em- 
pire state  are  educated  here  in  the 
midst  of  pleasant  surrounding.  At 
all  the  county  seats  along  the  jour- 
ney one  finds  the  Confederate  monu- 


ments, as  well  as  memorials  to  other 
illustrious  citizens.  Eatonton  en- 
joys two  distinctions:  the  home  of 
Joel  Chanler  Harris  (Uncle  Remus) 
and  being  in  the  line  of  General 
Shermans  march  to  the  sea,  and  of 
which  it  was  said  that  ‘‘a  crow  fly^ 
ing  over  the  country  he  passed 
through  would  need  to  carry  his 
rations.”  No  man  in  the  middle  ox 
the  19th  century  ever  wrote  and 
was  more  widely  read  in  nursery 
and  home  than  was  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  as  "Uncle  Remus,”  who 
made  animals  to  talk  and  do  things 
that  made  all  the  men  now  reaching 
old  age  wonder  as  boys  at  what  ani- 
mals thought  and  said  and  did. 

Reaching  Macon  the  metropolis  of 
south  Georgia  you  find  Wesley  Col- 
lege, a Methodist  institution  that  was 
founded  away  back  yonder  when  col- 
leges were  few.  It  still  sits  in  all  its 
beauty  surrounded  by  shrubs  that 
bloom  all  the  year  round.  It  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  issuing  a diploma 
to  the  first  woman  ever  coming  out  of 
school  in  these  United  States  with  a 
M.  A.  degree.  A historical  student 
would  get  much  out  of  a journey  past 
all  these  spots,  with  time  to,  stop, 
look  up  the  other  interesting  things, 
and  talk  with  those  who  keep  up 
with  such. 


REV.  EDGAR  TUFTS. 

Our  good  friend,  Dr.  Bridgers  of  the  Presbyterian  Standard,  has  kindly 
permitted  THE  UPLIFT  to  have  the  use  of  the  picture  of  the  wonderful  man, 
who  has  just  “gone  west.”  The  story  of  the  results  of  his  influence  and 
labors  way  up  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Avery  county  mountains  reads  like  a 
romance.  Rev.  Edgar  Tufts,  who  has  carried  the  light  to  hundreds  of  souls, 
aducated  scores  of  young,  sent  many  of  them  out  into  the  world  as  mission- 
aries, gathered  up  the  sick  and  the  orphaned,  been  for  years  unselfishly  and 
faithfully  as  “bread  cast  upon  the  waters”  to  the  hundreds  shut  out  from 
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opportunities,  lias  gone  to  his  reward,  having  fallen  victim  to  pneumonia. 

tributes  tell  how  faithfully  he  labored,  and  how  he  was 
His  life  is  an  inspiration.  I -wonder  what  a monumental 
-hed  in  a short  time  if  every  one  of  the  hundred 
olina  each  had  >ust  two  unselfish,  on-fire  with  the  prop- 
is  little  man — the  devil  would  feel  like  finding  easier 


property  loved. 

work  could  be  aceonq 
counties  in  North  Ca 
er  spirit  men  like  t 
fields  for  operation. 

“ Faithful  un- 
to death  is  the 
record  of  the  life 
of  one  of  God’s 
noblemen,  Rev. 
Edgar  Tufts,  of 
Banner  Elk,  N. 
C.  who  died  Sat- 
urday morning 
January  6th.  His 
fatal  illness  was 
doubtless  contracted  through  expo- 
sure to  cold  and  contagion  in  minis- 
tering to  the  people  to  whom  he  de- 
dicated his  life,  as  pastor  and  teach- 
er, friend  and  counsellor. 

His  idea  of  duty  was  revealed  in 
his  answer  to  the  question  of  a fellow 
student  as  they  were  leaving  the 
seminary  for  their  respective  fields 
of  service.  His  friend,  knowing  he 
had  calls  to  several  attractive  pla- 
ces, asked  why  he  had  chosen  Ban- 
ner Elk,  then  considered  one  of  the 
worst  places  in  North  Carolina.  His 
answer  was  prompt  and  characteris- 
tic: “That  is  the  reason  I am  going 
there.”  His  choice  has  been  fully 
justified  by  the  changes  wrought 
through  his  unfaltering  devotion  to 
his  purpose,  to  make  the  bad  good, 
and  the  good  better. 

Without  a church  building  or 
school  house,  he  preached  wherever 
he  could  gather  a little  congregation, 
and  taught  a few  children  around 
his  study  fire  on  winter  evenings. 
His  kindness  and  tact  quickly  won 


the  confidence  and  friendship  of  his 
immediate  neighbors,  and  later  the 
support  and  co-operation  of  friends 
in  this  and  other  states.  This  small 
beginning  has  grown  into  the  Banner 
Elk  Presbyterian  Church,  Lees-Me- 
Rae  Institute,  with  graded  and  high 
school  departments,  Grace  Hospital, 
and  Grandfather  Orphanage. 

The  church  has  an  active  and  grow- 
ing membership,  which  for  some 
years  has  worshiped  in  a beautiful 
and  artistic  building  of  native  stone, 
erected  by  native  workmen,  a build- 
ing that  could  not  be  erected  in  a 
city  for  less  than  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  dollars. 

The  Lees-McRae  Institute,  until  re- 
cently housed  in  three  wooden  build- 
ings, has  already  sent  out  more  than 
a thousand  girls,  some  of  them  mak- 
ing Christian  homes  as  wives  and 
mothers,  some  serving  as  teachers  and 
trained  nurses.  These  wooden  build- 
ings are  being  replaced  by  larger, 
permanent,  stone  buildings,  one  al- 
ready completed,  and  Mr.  Tufts  had 
the  joy  of  knowing  that  the  ground 
was  broken  for  the  second,  before 
his  death. 

The  wooden  Grace  Hospital  build- 
ing is  now  being  replaced  by  a sub- 
stantial, well-equipped  brick  build- 
ing. This  hospital,  though  handicap- 
ped by  lack  of  space  and  equipment, 
has  nobly  met  a great  need  in  a 
large  and  scattered  community,  and 
this  new  building  with  its  complete 
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•equipment  will  enable  Dr.  Tate  and 
Ms  assistants  to  render  a larger  ser- 
vice to  an  even  larger  territory. 

Grandfather  Orphanage  has  grown 
from  a small  house  accommodating 
s.  dozen  children  to  a large  plant 
comprising  boys’  and  girls’  dormi- 
tories, school  and  industrial  build- 
ings, and  baby  cottage.  Under  the 
superintendency  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hol- 
comb, with  their  efficient  helpers, 
these  buildings  house  a happy  family 
of  more  than  50  children  of  school 
age,  and  the  baby  cottage  will  care 
for  about  20  babies.  The  Orphanage 
farm  contributes  largely  to  the  sup- 
port of  orphanage  and  schools.  The 
electric  light  plant,  the  grist  and 
lumber  mills,  all  serve  the  commu- 
nity, as  well  as  the  schools,  and 
Church,  hospital  and  orphanage. 

Mr.  Tufts’  enthusiasm  for  ser- 
vice was  infectious,  and  drew  to 
him  a corps  of  teachers  and  other 
helpers,  of  missionary  spirit,  on  sal- 
aries less  than  half  paid  for  similar 
service  elsewhere,  thus  enabling  him 
to  offer  eucational  opportunities  at 
very  low  cost. 

This  great  constructive  work,  built 
up  out  of  nothing,  under  his  direct- 
ion, will  be  his  permanent  monu- 
ment. But  his  best  memorial  is  in 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  those  whom 
he  had  served,  and  those  who  have 
served  with  him.  His  generous  and 
active  guidance  and  co-operation 
were  fully  recognized  and  apprecia- 
ted by  his  associates,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  his  devoted  and  unselfish  life 
will  be  a constant  stimulus  to  them 
to  continue  his  splendid  constructive 
work.  B.  F.  Hall. 

Wilmington  and  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 


.Avery  County  has  met  her  heaviest 


loss.  Six  months  ago  we  were  all 
stunned  by  the  death  of  the  country  ’g 
most  beloved  financier,  Mr.  Charlie 
Yoncannon,  of  Banner  Elk.  And  now 
his  pastor  and  friend  has  been  al- 
most as  quickly  taken,  and  we  have 
lost  a minister,  a pastor,  an  educator 
and  a financier,  a man  who,  sinee 
he  consecrated  his  young  life  to  our 
mountains,  has  been  the  greatest 
molding  power  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  Bitter  weather  s^nd)  ter- 
rible roads  deterred  the  great  crowd 
that  came,  some  50  miles,  to  that 
beautiful  little  rock  church — 1 1 Mr. 
Tufts’  church — to  show  what  his  life 
had  meant  to  them.  ’Twas  a typical 
afternoon.  As  they  bore  the  casket 
from  the  home  to  the  church,  the 
sleet  and  mud  reminded  us  of  the 
many  years  of  faithful  service  in  all 
sorts  of  weather,  when  this  servant 
of  God  had  failed  not  once  to  meet 
his  speaking  appointments,  often  in 
the  furtherest  cove  of  the  bleakest 
mountain  side.  During  the  funeral 
service,  the  flood  of  sunlight  that 
poured  through  the  beautiful  win- 
dows of  the  church,  typified  God ’s 
rich  blessing  upon  Mr.  Tufts  ’ tire- 
less efforts.  As  the  sun  faded,  the 
flash  of  the  electric  lights  bore  wit- 
ness of  his  vision  of  what  might  be 
accomplished  in  the  mountains — of 
the  mountains — and  for  the  moun- 
tains. And  at  the  grave,  the  com- 
plete lining  of  green  galax  and  fern, 
and  the  large  blanket  of  bronze  galax 
and  silver  pine,  which  loving  hands 
had  so  skillfully  prepared,  proved 
how  his  love  of  the  beautiful  had 
met  a response  in  their  hearts. 

We  left  the  grave  praising  God 
for  the  endless  influence  of  such  a 
life — a life  whose  secret  was  unsel- 
fish faith ; a death  whose  keynote 
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was  victory.  And  we  thanked  God 
for  the  son  and  daughters  who  can 
go  on  with  his  work.  Prepared  by 
his  training  and  experience,  led  by 
his  wonderful  vision — strengthened 
by  his  indomitable  courage  and  limit- 


less faith — they  must  carry  on  t© 
completion  the  work  of  this  wonder- 
ful man  of  God. 

Mary  Martin  Sloop, 
Crossnore,  1ST.  C. 


IF  I WERE  A BOY. 


Washington  Gladden,  in  a delightful  and  frank  manner,  sets  forth  the 
possibility  of  one  being  “too  certain’ ’ in  his  youthful  days.  He  comments 
as  follows : 1 1 The  boys  of  one  generation  are  not  very  different  from  the 

boys  of  any  other  generation. ’ ’ He’s  right;  but  certainly  we  will  all  admit 
that  conditions  have  changed — though  the  barrooms  have  diappeared  and  other 
winked-at  and  legalized  hell-holes  have  been  outlawed,  the  youth  of  today 
runs  up  against  conditions  and  hardships  and  omissions  that  the  youth  of 
former  days  did  not  have  to  face. 

Family  ties  have  become  looser;  home  attachment  is  tottering;  nervous 
on-the-go  has  taken  possession  of  us  all;  family  altars  have  become  oddities 
in  whole  communities;  free  and  unccompanied  lounging  on  the  streets  has 
become  a regular  practice;  the  little  things  that  enter  into  home-making, 
helping  father  and  mother,  has  been  tabooed;'  carelessness  in  the  observation 
of  the  Sabbaih  is  tolerated;  and  the  simple  little  biblical  and  religious 
truths  that  parents  formerly  sought  to  teach  their  children  are,  in  the  main 
today,  overlooked;  and  these  under  the  prevailing  conception  of  constitution- 
al law  are  not  permissible  in  the  public  schools.  The  boy  that  runs  the 
gauntlet  in  the  carelessness  and  looseness  of  this  period  and  the  accompany- 
ing temptations  of  the  environment  into  which  he  daily  is  subjected  to,  will, 
if  he  survives  the  strain,  be  of  fine  metal,  pure  gold.  But  all  boys  cannot 
withstand  the  temptations^  lacking  that  great  influence  that  pervades  a 
model,  Christian  home. 

The  boy  of  today  has  to  battle  to  keep  afloat.  But  here  is  some  very  sen- 
sible observations  by  Mr.  Gladden : 


“If  I were  a boy  again,  and  knew 
what  I know  now,  I would  not  be 
quite  so  positive  in  my  opinions  as 
I used  to  be.  Bojrs  generally  that 
they  are  very  certain  about  many 
things.  A boy  of  fifteen  is  a great 
deal  more  sure  of  what  he  thinks  he 
knows  than  most  men  of  fifty. 
Yrou  ask  a boy  a question  and 
he  will  answer  you  right  off,  up  and 
down;  he  knows  all  about  it.  Ask  a 


man  of  large  experience  and  ripe 
wisdom  the  same  question,  and  he 
will  say,  “Well,  there  is  much  to  be 
said  about  it.  I am  inclined  on  the 
whole  to  think  so  and  so,  but  other 
intelligent  men  think  otherwise.” 

When  I was  eight  years  old,  I 
traveled  from  central  Massachusetts 
to  western  New  York,  crossing  a 
river  at  Albany  and  going  by  canal 
from  Schenectady  to  Syracuse.  Om 
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€h.e  canal  boat,  a kindly  gentleman 
was  talking  to  me  one  day,  and  I re- 
marked that  I had  crossed  the  Con- 
nect icnt  river  at  Albany.  How  I 
got  it  into  my  head  that  it  was  the 
Connecticut  river  I do  not  know,  for 
I knew  my  geography  very  well  then, 
l>ut  in  some  unaccountable  way  I 
fead  it  fixed  in  mind  that  the  river 
at  Albany  was  the  Connecticut,  and 
I called  it  so. 

“Why,”  said  the  gentleman,  “that 
is  the  Hudson  river.” 

“Oh,  no,  sir!”  I replied  politely, 
but  firmly.  “You’re  mistaken.  That 
is  the  Connecticut  river.” 

The  gentleman  smiled  and  said  no 
more.  I am  not  much  in  the  habit, 
I think,  of  contradicting  my  elders; 
but  in  this  matter  I was  perfectly 
sure  that  I was  right  and  so  I thought 
it  my  duty  to  correct  the  gentle- 
man’s geography.  I felt  rather  sor- 
ry for  him  that  he  should  be  so  ig- 
norant. One  day,  after  I reached 
home,  I was  looking  over  my  route 
on  the  map,  and  lo!  there  was  Al- 
bany standing  on  the  Hudson  river, 
a hundred  miles  from  the  Connec- 
ticut. 

Then  I did  not  feel  so  sorry  for 
the  gentleman’s  ignorance  as  I did 
for  my  own.  I never  told  anybody 
that  story  until  I wrote  it  down  on 
these  pages  the  other  day;  but  I 
have  thought  of  it  a thousand  times 
and  always  with  a blush  for  my  bold- 
ness. Nor  was  it  the  only  time  I 
was  perfectly  sure  of  things  that 


really  were  not  so.  It  is  hard  for 
a boy  to  learn  that  he  may  be  mis- 
taken; but  unless  he  is  a fool,  he 
learns  it  after  a while.  The  sooner 
he  finds  it  out,  the  better  for  him. 

If  I were  a boy,  I would  not  think 
that  I and  the  boys  of  my  times 
were  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule — a new  kind  of  boys,  unlike 
all  who  have  lived  before,  having  dif- 
ferent feelings  and  different  ways. 
To  be  honest,  I must  own  that  I 
used  to  think  so  myself.  I was  quite 
inclined  to  reject  the  counsel  of  my 
elders  by  saying  to  myself,  ‘ 1 That 
may  have  been  well  enough  for  boys 
thirty  or  fifty  years  ago,  but  it 
isn’t  the  thing  for  me  and  my  set 
of  boys.”  Of  course  that  was  non- 
sense. The  boys  of  one  generation 
are  not  very  different  from  the  boys 
of  any  other  generation. 

If  we  say  that  boyhood  lasts  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  years,  I have  known 
three  generations  of  boys,  some  of 
them  city  boys  and  some  of  them 
country  boys,  and  they  were  all  sub- 
stantially alike — so  nearly  alike  that 
the  old  rules  of  industry  and  pa- 
tience and  perseverence  and  selfy- 
control  are  as  applicable  to  one  gen- 
eration as  to  another.  The  fact  is, 
that  what  your  fathers  and  teachers 
have  found  by  experience  to  be  good 
for  boys  will  be  good  for  yon;  and 
what  their  experience  has  taught 
them  is  bad.  for  boj-s  will  be  bad 
for  you.  You  are  just  boys,  nothing 
more  or  less. 


“What  do  you  think  of  my  library?” 

“I  was  just  looking  it  over  and  I notice  that  you  were  visited  by  the 
same  book  agents  who  landed  me.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 
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A MONUMENT  TO  THE  BLACK 
MAMMY 

Durham  Elder  in  Christian  Advocate. 


The  undertaking  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  to  place  a monu- 
ment in  the  capital  of  this  nation 
is  worthy  of  all  praise.  The  speech 
of  Congressman  Steadman  of  the 
Fifth  District  of  North  Carolina  in 
behalf  of  the  bill  granting  permis- 
sion for  this  work  in  Washington 
was  worthy  of  the  man  and  of  the 
occasion  that  called  it  forth  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  1923.  For  one 
of  the  few  remaining  followers  of 
Lee  to  stand  in  the  halls  of  Congress 
and  make  a plea  in  behalf  of  an 
enterprise  fostered  by  the  Jefferson 
Davis  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  to  do  honor  to  the 
memory  of  the  old  negro  woman  of 
other  days  is  highly  significant.  This 
act  is  more  than  a testimony  to  the 
healing  touch  of  time,  although  the 
past  fifty  years  have  done  much  to 
bring  about  a changed  attitude  to- 
wards the  issue  of  the  sixties. 

Major  Steadman  made  mention  of 
the  devotion  shown  by  the  old  mam- 
my to  the  children  under  her  care 
and  spoke  in  eloquent  periods  of  the 
affection  the  whites  cherished  for  the 
blacks.  This  is  an  old  story  that 
fills  full  the  best  traditions  of  the 
South,  and  this  tender  care  and 
undying  devotion  on  the  part  of  the 
old  black  mammy  would  be  sufficient 
to  move  a grateful  people  to  leave 
some  enduring  memorial  in  brass  or 
stone;  but  more  than  gratitude  for 
faithful  services  rendered  is  involved 
in  this  venture,  for  the  whites  re- 
ceived far  more  than  fine  fidelity 


from  the  blacks  through  the  long 
years  of  their  sojourn  together  in 
these  Southern  parallels. 

No  one  has  told  of  the  faith  and 
conviction  in  the  reality  of  the  un- 
seen gained  by  the  white  man  from 
the  black.  This  can  never  be  gath- 
ered up  by  the  scientific  investigator 
and  put  in  such  tangible  form  as  to 
make  others  fully  understand.  The 
stories  told  of  1 ‘ghosts  and  hants’  ’ and 
spirits  of  every  imaginable  sort  went 
deep  into  the  imagination  of  the 
southern  children  and  the  Uncle  Re- 
mus stories  followed  them  through 
life.  The  simple  faith  in  a God 
that  had  to  do  in  every  act  and 
experience  of  life  kept  the  sense  of 
deity  and  the  reality  of  the  spirit 
world  very  close  to  southern  boys 
and  girls.  They  could  never  get  en- 
tirely away  from  these  awfully  and 
tragic  experiences  of  those  who  had 
them  in  charge  at  the  most  impres- 
sionable period  of  life. 

That  is  a most  interesting  story 
Rev.  L.  E.  B.  Rosses,  now  in  charge 
of  the  William  Normal  Industrial 
School  of  South  Boston,  Va.,  tells  of 
his  experience  in  Georgia  with  cer- 
tain noted  men  of  our  church  who 
influenced  him  in  becoming  a minis- 
ter in  the  Colored  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  But  of  more  interest 
is  the  story  of  how  Young  J.  Allen, 
our  first  great  missionary  to  China, 
was  with  the  grandmother  of  this 
Rosser  at  a negro  camp  meeting 
when,  as  a boy  in  the  teens,  the 
youthful  Allen  was  converted  and 
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shouted  all  over  the  place.  A right 
good  beginning  to  make  a mission- 
ary. 

But  this  is  all  aside  from  the  mem- 
orial to  the  old  southern  mammy  in 
Washington  save  to  suggest  that  the 
South  owes  the  negro  a much  larger 
debt  than  that  intimated  in  the  ob- 


ject for  which  this  memorial  is  to- 
stand. 

All  honor  to  the  Daughters  who 
are  no  doubt  building  in  a far  more 
significant  way  than  any  one  has 
even  surmised  is  this  tribute  to  a. 
loyal  and  devoted  people. 


A MAN. 

Edgar  Tufts,  slight  of  figure,  weighing  little  more  than  a hundred 
pound's,  never  of  robust  health,  twice  laid  aside  from  work  by  attacks 
of  tuberculosis,  but  sent  back  to  his  work  apparently  cured,  so  diffident 
and  modest  and  retiring  that  he  would  escape  notice  when  men  of  bigger 
bodies  but  smaller  souls  were  on  the  stage,  broad'  in  his  vision,  tireless 
in  his  energy,  unconquerable  in  his  optimism,  sublime  in  his  resourceful- 
ness, daring  in  the  audacity  of  his  undertakings,  free  of  bigotry,  unas- 
suming and  unaffected  in  his  relations  with  others,  loyal  in  his  friend- 
ship, as  big  as  the  out-of-doors  of  his  mountain  world  in  his  hospitality, 
saint  and  man  of  affairs,  preacher  and  teacher  and  builder,  he  was  the 
biggest  little  man  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  know. — Dr.  Vance. 


“JACK  MILLS.” 


By  Rev.  J.  D.  Newton  in  Lexington  Dispatch. 

The  real  and  true  father  of  orphanage  activity  in  North  Carolina  was  the 
late  J.  H.  Mills.  For  years  he  was  at  the  Oxford  orphanage,  and  later  es- 
tablished the  admirable  institution  at  Thomasville.  A thoughtful  and  coura- 
geous man,  he  had  great  ideas  and  he  gave  utterance  to  them.  To  see  him 
and  not  to  have  known  him,  left  momentarily  the  irr\pression  of  eccentricity 
but  he  was  just  a sincere,  natural  man,  aflame  with  enthusiasm  and  the 
importance  of  the  work  to  which  God  had  called  him  and  gave  but  little 
thought  to  his  own  interests.  Rev.  Newton  has  given  us  an  entertaining 
story  about  the  great  Mills.  He  is  not  dead,  he  still  lives  in  the  useful  lives 
of  hundreds  of  men  and  women. 


John  H.  Mills,  whose  name  is  for- 
ever linked  with  the  planting  of  the 
orphanage  work  in  North  Carolina, 
was  one  of  the  foremost  educators 
and  orators  of  his  day,  as  well  as  a 
fascinating  and  accurate  writer  of 
English.  He  was  well  versed  in  Latin, 
Greek,  French  and  German,  at  the 


^ame  time  possesing  consideraable 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.  It  was  a 
common  thing  to  see  him  reading  the^ 
Bible  in  Greek,  Hebrew  or  Latin  and 
therefore  his  interpretations  of  tho 
Scriptures  were  not  only  original,  but 
exceedingly  interesting  and  suggest- 
ive. His  writings  on  a subject  wer& 
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usually  a series  of  statements  rather 
than  argument,  but  as  Dr.  J.  C. 
Hiden,  a noted  minister  of  the  same 
period,  would  say,  “No  man  is  able 
to  confute  Jack  Mills’  statements, 
even  if  he  desired  to  do  so.” 

Mr.  Mills  berated  the  translators 
of  the  King  James  version  in  which 
they  use  the  term,  “Rahab  the  har- 
lot,” thus  heaping  upon  the  head  or 
memory  of  a kind  woman  of  Jeri- 
cho who  was  a “hotel  keeper”  and 
entertained  as  well  as  protected  the 
spies  of  Joshua,  an  odium  for  all 
time.  This  woman  afterwards  mar- 
ried a prominent  man  of  the  Hebrew 
race  and  became  a useful  and  valu- 
ble  asset  to  the  nation,  according  to 
Mr.  Mills  and  because  she  was  a 
“ hotel  keeper”  close  by  the  gates  of 
Jerico,  is  no  reason  why  through  all 
history  her  name  should  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  translators. 

Mr.  Mills  took  issue  with  the  same 
translators  on  several  of  their  rend- 
erings, but  only  one  other  will  be 
mentioned  here  and  that  is  the 
phrase,  “Strain,  at  a gnat,”  which 
he  claimed  in  the  original  wras, 
“ Strain  out  a gnat.” 

His  preparation  for  public  ad- 
dresses was  alwa\rs  fraught  wit'h  the 
deepest  study  and  the  very  closest 
application  before  hand,  never  going 
off  half-cocked.  When  he  spoke  the 
audience  listened.  He  was  heard 
with  pleasure  by  the  National  con- 
ference of  Charities,  as  well  as  by  a 
Baptist  association  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Grover  Creveland  heard  Mr.  Mills 
with  the  keenest  interest  and  after- 
ward sought  and  introduction  to  him, 
during  a Charity  conference  in  Wash- 
ington. Senator  Vance  called  on  Mr. 
Mills  and  told  him  that  President 


Cleveland  desired  to  have  him  for  a 
political  position.  His  reply  was : 
“You  tell  Mr.  Cleveland  that  Mr. 
Mills  is  manager  of  an  orphan 
house.”  In  other  words  he  magnifi- 
ed his  position  and  deemed  it  of 
the  greatest  importance. 

President  Hayes  was  charmed  with 
an  address  which  Mr.  Mills  deliv- 
ered at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  became 
personally  acquainted  with  him. 
Afterwards  there  was  some  corres- 
pondence between  the  two  on  some 
phases  of  charity  work* 

When  some  Baptists  in  Virginia 
desired  to  start  an  orphanage  they 
invited  Mr.  Mills  who  was  then  man- 
age of  the  Thomasville  Baptist  Or- 
phanage to  speak  before  the  Gener- 
al Baptist  association  at  Charlottes- 
ville, Dr.  A.  E.  Dickenson  then  edi- 
tor of  the  Religious  Herald  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  stated  in  his  paper  that 
the  convention  was  thrilled  and 
swayed  at  the  will  of  the  1 ‘ Giant 
Mills”  and  decided  as  one  man  to 
arise  and  build  for  the  orphans  of 
the  Baptists  of  Virginia. 

Practically  the  same  event,  or 
events,  took  place  at  Greenville,  S. 
C.,  when  the  Baptists  of  that  state 
were  in  session  and  Mr.  Mills  deliv- 
ered what  was  termed  a matchless 
plea  for  the  orphan  child  of  South 
Carolina. 

The  Baptists  of  Virginia  located 
their  orphanage  at  Salem  and  the 
Baptists  of  South  Carolina  located 
theirs  at  Greenwood.  Both  of  these 
institutions  have  moved  wjith  the 
swift  momentum  of  their  beginnings. 

Quite  an  interesting*  episode  occur- 
red in  Louisville,  Ky.,  during  a ses- 
sion of  the  Southern  Baptist  conven- 
tion. When  Mr.  Mills  had  spoken  to 
the  meeting  on  the  subject  of  “Way- 
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»ide  Charity,”  in  concluding  he  re- 
cited some  verses  of  his  own  making 
in  line  with  his  subject  which  made 
a tremendous  hit.  Some  commercial 
men  were  present  and  gave  the 
speaker  an  ovation,  inviting  him  to 
a dinner  at  the  Galt  House,  on  which 
occasion  the  hosts  insisted  that  their 
honored  guest  should  say  his  verses 
again,  to  which  he  replied  in  his  in- 
imitable manner  as  follows : 

WAYSIDE  CHARITY. 

From  Jerusalem  to  Jerico, 

A traveler  goes  down, 

As  trading  men  were  wont  to  go, 
From  the  city  to  the  town. 
Arriving  at  a dismal  place, 

Shut  in  between  the  hills, 

He  meets  some  robber  face  to  face, 
And  fear  his  bosom  fills. 
Resistence  leads  to  cruel  blows, 
And  life  alone  remains, 

His  money  with  his  clothing  goes, 
And  lost  are  all  his  gains. 

A passing  priest,  with  grief  deplores, 
The  hills  that  men  betide, 


CONSIDER 

“Uncle  Robert” 

DEAR  BOYS: 

Not  long  ago  your  uncle  saw  the 
tallest  building  in  America’s  largest 
city,  New  York.  That  building  is 
known  as  “The  Woolworth  Build- 
ing.” It  is  793^  feet  high.  As  we 
looked  at  this  massive  building  tow- 
ering so  high  amid  New  York’s  sky- 
scrapers, it  flashed  upon  our  mind, 
“Mr.  Woolworth  built  that  sky- 
scraper with  dimes.” 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  that 
gigantic  business  which  is  represen- 
ted today  in  nearly  every  town  in 


He  looks  upon  the  bleeding  sores, 
But  takes  the  other  side. 

A well  fed  Levite  comes  along, 

No  pang  his  soul  has  tried; 

His  heart  is  merry  with  a song, 

He  takes  the  other  side. 

And  now  the  gibe  of  Hebrew  kind — 
A mere  Samaritan, 

Feels  tender  pity,  thus  to  find, 

A suff’ring  fellow  man. 

He  freely  .spreads  his  samples  fine, 
And  then  begins  his  toil, 

The  blood  is  washed  away  with  wine,. 

The  sores  are  soothed  with  oil. 
He  takes  him  down  to  Jericho, 

And  leaves  him  at  the  inn, 
Where  he  can  call  his  friends,  and 
show 

How  kind,  a foe  has  been. 

And  now,  let  each  commercial  man, 
A little  lesson  learn; 

Be  always  kind,  and,  when  you  can. 
The  good,  for  ill,  return. 

These  verses  were  set  to  music  by 
Dr.  W.  B.  Marrell,  published  in 
sheet  music  and  sung  by  the  orphans 
of  Thomasville  for  several  years. 


THE  DIME. 

in  Young  Folks. 

the  country  was  the  appreciation  of 
the  possiblity  of  a dime — both  in  its 
power  for  purchase  and  for  capitaliza- 
tion. It  was  because  Mr.  Woolworth 
knew  how  to  invest  dimes  that  he 
developed  his  gigantic  business  and 
has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  pur- 
chase so  many  very  useful  articles 
for  a dime.  It  was  because  he  knew 
the  value  of  the  dime  and  the  thrift- 
ily laid  them  aside  that  the  corpora- 
tion could  build  such  a wonderful 
building  out  of  dimes. 

The  dime  is  the  smallest  silver 
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coin  we  have  today.  How  many  of 
them  do  you  waste  with  the  thought, 
“It  is  only  a dime?”  Have  you 
ever  thonght  seriously  of  the  way  to 
amass  a competence — namely  by  be- 
ginning to  save  ? 

There  are  many  “Dime  Savings’ 
Banks  ’ ’ in  the  country.  They  are 
doing  a large  business  in  accounts 
and  loans.  They  tell  the  same  lesson 
that  the  Wool  worth  Building  tells. 
Dimes  make  dollars  and  dollars  make 
fortunes. 

It  is  told  of  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
the  richest  man  in  the  world,  that 
as  a boy  he  often  worked  for  farmers 
at  twenty-five  cents  a day  and  that 
he,  when  given  dimes,  saved  them 
as  a nucleus  for  a future  fortune. 
Now  he  is  said  frequently  to  distri- 
bute dimes  to  children  with  the 
thought  that  they  may  be  saved  as 
“ lucky  pieces”  and  impress  the  re- 
cipient with  the  value  of  the  humble 
dime.  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  thus  spread- 
ing the  wisdom  of  thrift  which  he 
learned  from  his  own  mother  when 
be  was  a boy.  It  was  this  which 
gave  him  a start  when  he  was  earn- 
ing $35  a month  as  a bookkeeper. 
He  learned  to  handle  dimes  and  save 
them,  before  he  was  able  to  save 


and  judiciously  use  dollars.  The 
same  is  true  of  Henry  Ford  who 
while  a mechinist  learned  the  value 
of  the  dime  and  is  today  a rival  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller  as  the  richest  man 
in  the  world.  We  might  add  Mr. 
Schwab,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  mag- 
nate to  the  list  of  those  who  reach 
affluence  through  an  appreciative  es- 
timate of  the  small  coin.  Andrew 
Carnegie  was  likewise  in  the  same 
class. 

We  despise  a stingy  boy.  We 
are  sorry  for  the  wasteful  boy.  Take 
a little  bit  of  homely  advice  from  an 
old-fashioned  uncle  and  determine 
that  it  pays  to  value  the  little  things 
of  life  and  profit  by  a proper  ap- 
preciation of  the  principle  of  con- 
servation and  thrift  which  is  learned 
by  noting  how  great  some  of  the 
big  industries  and  commercial  enter- 
prises are  which  have  been  built  up 
on  dimes.  Comfortable  financial  in- 
dependence is  probable  for  whoever 
cultivates  habits  of  plain  everyday 
thrift  which  is  capable  of  expand- 
ing a modest  income  into  a comfort- 
able competence,  if  not  into  a gigan- 
tic fortune. 

sleMa6m  now  is  the  timef  or  all 


“THROW  OUT  THE  LIFE-LINE.” 

(Exchange.) 


Everybody  loves  to  sing,  ' ‘Throw 
Out  the  Life-Line;”  but  perhaps  few 
know  who  wrote  the  story  and  how 
it  c-amc  to  be  written.  Rev.  U.  S. 
Ufford,  the  author,  tells  the  story  of 
its  writing,  as  follows: 

“From  early  boyhood  my  life  has 
been  passed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
seashore.  The  river  and  ocean,  with 


their  poetical  beauty,  have  always 
exercised  a fascinating  power  over 
me.” 

“At  my  conversion,  at  twenty,  a 
volume  describing  Moody  and  San- 
key’s  labors  fell  into  my  hands. 
After  its  perusal  I felt  led  to  hold 
gospel  services’  and  hired  a vacant 
clubhouse  near  New  Haven,  on  the 
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Housatonic  River,  in  Stradford, 
Connecticut,  where  on  Sunday  after- 
noons I made  my  first  appearance  in 
public.  The  room  became  too  small, 
and  hundreds  gathered  outside,  so 
that  the  meetings  were  transfered 
to  the  open  air.  Much  good  result- 
ed from  these  services. 

‘‘After  my  removal  to  Maine  and 
Massachusetts,  I entered  the  minis- 
try and  was  brought  in  contact  with 
seafaring  people.  It  was  at  Nan- 
tasket  Beach,  known  as  a noted 
wreck-strewn  coast,  that  I visited 
the  life-saving  station,  and  there 
saw.  for  the  first  time,  the  life-line. 
I entered  the  factory  where  it  was 
manufactured.” 

“A  friend  of  mine  portrayed  for 
me  a scene  of  shipwreck  on  that 
famous  beach.  I afterward  had  the 
chance  to  see  eight  vessels  cast 
ashore  there.  But  it  was  the  dis- 
cretion by  my  friend,  whom  I soon 
baptized,  that  gave  me  the  real  idea 
of  writing  the  song.  He  said  a 
schooner  was  hurled  by  the  raging 
elements  on  the  coast  there,  where 
it  lay  exposed  to  the  cutting  winds 
and  icy  water,  all  the  while  bumping 
and  dragging  its  self  along  toward 
the  rocks  threating  to  go  to  pieces. 
Soon  the  wreckers  appeared,  joined 
by  willing  hands.  There,  through 
the  spray  they  could  see  the  big 
schooner  with  two  chain  cables  out. 
In  the  rigging  were  eight  men  of 
the  crew  and  one  woman  holding  on 
for  their  lives,  * while  the  huge 
breakers  dashed  over  them  amid  the 
gale  and  blinding  snow.” 

“Now  came  the  life-line,  which 


was  shot  out  over  the  vessel.  As  the 
rope  fell  across  the  deck  of  the  doom- 
ed craft,  a shout  went  up,  and  those 
on  shore  made  ready  to  haul  the 
ship-wrecked  souls  in.  It  was  a 
perilous  situation,  but  the  under- 
taking was  successfully  accomplish- 
ed.” And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that 
they  escaped  all  safe  to  land. 

‘ As  I listened  to  this  story,  it 
opened  the  way  for  my  song.  I 
soon  after  was  in  East  Boston,  as- 
sisting in  special  meetings,  when 
the  pastor  said  to  me,  “Throw  the 
line.”  Like  a flash  the  scene  re-ap- 
peared before  me.  On  reaching 
home  I took  my  pencil  and  wrote  the 
first  verse.  In  teu  minutes  more  I 
had  the  other  three  verses  compos- 
ed, and  seating  myself  at  the  instru- 
ment, I seemed  to  play  it  off  im- 
promptu to  a tune  which  then 
seemed  all  too  simple.  The  chorus 
came  while  singing  it  over,  as  if  by 
inspiration.” 

“I  have  sung  the  song  before  large 
assemblages  with  slides  made  to  ill- 
ustrate it.  At  one  time,  very  sing- 
ular to  relate,  I had  sung  the  hymn 
in  East  Boston  at  the  same  church 
above  refered  to,  from  the  canvas, 
when  at  the  close  who  should  ad- 
vance to  grasp  my  hand  but  the 
mate  of  the  vessel  wrecked  on  the 
Nantasket  Beach.  Here  are  my 
brother  and  sister,  he  said.  And 
shortly  after  they  had  brought  in 
their  mother  to  complete  the  party, 
which  produced  a picture  whose 
coincidental  grouping  I can  never 
easily  forget.” 


“Are  you  putting  into  life  all  you  expect  to  get  out  of  it?” 
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A STRANGE  DECISION 

(Presbyterian  Standard.) 


Our  readers  will  recall  that  some 
time  last  year  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  was  tried  by  his  Pres- 
bytery, because  he  baptised  a dog 
and  invoked  Divine  blessings  on 
French  fried  potatoes,  and  removed 
from  the  pastorate.  He,  supported 
by  a majority  of  the  members  defied 
the  order  of  Presbytery  and  refused 
to  leave.  The  minority  of  the  mem- 
bers appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  to  restrain  the  use  of 
the  church  property,  because  he  did 
not  have  the  approval  of  the  Presby- 
tery. 

The  court  has  recently  ruled  that 
since  the  great  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  favored  the  pas- 
tor ?s  retention,  there  was  no  con- 
troversy recognizible  by  the  court. 

With  the  legal  aspect  of  this  case 
we  are  not  as  much  concerned  as  we 
-are  with  the  moral  aspect.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  any  man  or  woman 
in  any  community  would  uphold  such 
proceedings,  in  a minister,  who  made 
a travesty  of  his  sacred  calling,  and 
brought  upon  the  pulpit  the  con- 


tempt of  all  decent  men. 

We  might  imagine  such  a stand, 
when  we  allow  for  partisan  resent- 
ment that  bitter  controversy  some- 
times engenders,  but  when  in  calm- 
er moments  after  men  have  come  to 
realize  the  enormity  of  such  sacri- 
ligious  conduct,  that  they  should  still 
uphold  such  a course,  is  beyond  our 
comprehension.  It  shows  a blunt- 
ness of  the  moral  sense  and  a low 
conception  of  the  dignity  of  the  min- 
isterial calling  that  is  beyond  our 
experience. 

Men  bemoan  the  decay  of  society, 
as  shown  in  the  present  customs  and 
female  costumes,  and  upon  the 
strength  of  it  they  predict  the  col- 
lapse of  our  social  life.  As  bad  as 
such  conditions  are,  they  are  not  as 
bad  as  when  the  people  of  God  up- 
hold a man  in  the  ministry,  who  will 
make  a travesty  of  the  holy  ordi- 
nance of  baptism.  We  do  not  de- 
finitely know  what  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  is,  but  we  do  know 
that  this  must  approach  dangerously 
near  it. 


ABOUT  BOOKS 

(Presbyterian  Standard) 


It^is  a far  step  from  the  clay  books 
of  ancient  times  to  the  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  present-day  art. 
Ever  since  the  invention  of  letters 
to  express  thought,  the  human  race 
has  been  growing  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  book  appetite. 

The  character  of  the  development, 


however,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
development  itself,  yet  one  age  can- 
not cast  stones^  at  the  other,  because 
in  every  age  there  have  been  those 
who  found  pleasure  in  the  pure 
books,  while  there  were  others  who 
revealed  in  the  filthy,  the  only  dif- 
ferance  being  that  sometimes  one 
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was  greater  in  number  than  the 
other  one. 

The  present  age  certainly  cannot 
draw  its  skirts  about  it,  and  say  to 
the  age  of  Smollet  and  Fielding, 
“Stand  off,  I am  holier  than  thou.” 

The  books  dealing  with  the  rela- 
tion of  the  sexes  are  not  only  like  the 
leaves  of  autumn  in  number,  but 
they  are  rapidly  laying  aside  any 
careful  choice  of  words,  and  are 
speaking  in  clear  English,  which  is 
by  no  means  ‘a  well  of  English  un- 
defiled.” 

Barring  this  tendency  of  man  to 
open  his  mind  to  the  impure  through 
reading  unclean  books,  reading  is  a 
habit  to  be  cultivated,  because  it 
opens  to  us  the  best  books  and  in- 
troduces us  to  the  best  society  of 
the  past.  Some  read  merely  to  be 
amused,  while  others,  to  cultivate 
the  intellect.  As  usual  the  middle 
ground  is  the  safe  road.  To  be 
amused  alone  will  dwarf  the  intel- 
lect, while  to  cultivate  the  intellect 
alone  will  take  from  man  that  fellow 
feeling  that  makes  the  whole  world 
kin. 

There  are  times  when  we  are  fa- 
tigued and  need  recreation.  A good 


book  of  fiction  is  an  excellent  tonic. 
Then  again  the  mind  needs  bracing 
up — a good  tonic  when  you  need 
something  that  demands  deep  think- 
ing. 

Dr.  Peck,  who  always  preached 
extemporaneously,  used  to  say  that 
before  preaching,  he  read  either  the 
Confession  of  Faith  or  Butler’s  An- 
alogy — a kind  of  mental  gymnasium. 

In  directing  the  reading  of  the 
young  too  much  care  cannot  be  exer- 
cised. Not  only  error  can  creep  in- 
to the  mind  of  a child,  but  unclean 
thoughts  that  will  defile  the  imagina- 
tion for  a lifetime.  Though  this  is 
true,  in  nothing  are  parents  more 
careless.  They  seem  to  follow  the 
line  of  the  least  resistance.  While 
they  watch  their  children  and  guard 
them  against  evil  companionship, 
they  are  at  the  same  time  seemingly 
indifferent  about  the  books  that  are 
read. 

You  only  admit  to  yours  daugh- 
ter’s company  refined  gentlemen,  yet 
you  admit  vile  novels  dealing  with 
impurity,  which  are  far  more  danger- 
ous. Every  book  read  is  to  a child, 
a blessing  ora  curse.  Which  shall 
it  be? 


Listen  to  the  water  mill; 
Through  the  livelong  day, 

How  the  clicking  of  its  wheel 
Wears  the  hours  away! 
Languidly  the  autumn  wind 
Stirs  the  forest  leaves, 

From  the  field  the  reapers  sing, 
Binding  up  the  sheaves; 

And  a proverb  haunts  my  mind 
As  a spell  is  cast, 

“The  mill  cannot  grind 
With  the  water  that  is  past.” 
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SAILING  AND  FAILING. 

H.  W.  Mabie. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  men  in  the  world;  those  who  sail  and  those  who 
drift;  those  who  choose  the  ports  to  which  they  will  go  and  skillfully  and 
boldly  shape  their  course  across  the  seas,  with  the  wind  or  against  it,  and 
those  who  let  winds  and  tides  carry  them  where  they  will.  The  men,  who  sail, 
in  due  time  arrive;  those  who  drift,  often  cover  greater  distances  but  they 
never  make  port. 

The  men  who  sail  know  where  they  want  to  go  and  what  they  want  to  do; 
they  do  not  wait  on  luck  or  fortune  or  favorable  currents;  they  depend  on 
themselves  and  expect  no  help  from  circumstances.  Success  of  the  real  kind 
is  always  in  the  man  Avho  wins  it,  not  in  conditions.  No  man  becomes  great 
by  accident ; great  things  are  never  done  by  chance ; a man  gets  what  he  pays 
for  it,  in  character,  in  work,  and  in  energy.  A boy  would  better  put  luck 
out  of  his  mind  if  he  means  to  accomplish  anything.  There  are  few  really 
fine  things  which  he  cannot  get  if  he  is  willing  td  pay  the  price. 

Keep  ahead  of  your  work,  and  your  work  will  push  your  fortunes  for  you. 
Our  employers  do  not  decide  whether  we  shall  stay  where  we  are  or  go  on 
and  up;  we  decide  that  matter  ourselves.  We  can  drift  along,  doing  our 
work  fairly  well;  or  we  can  set  our  faces  to  the  front  and  do  our  work  so 
well  that  we  cannot  be  kept  back.  In  this  way  we  make  or  mar  our  own  for- 
tunes. Success  or  failure  is  not  chosen  for  us;  we  choose  for  ourselves. 


“A  JUDGE,  MAN  OF  JUDGMENT” 

By  Miss  Goodman. 


It  was,  of  course,  a small  boy,  who 
once  stated  that  “A  judge  is  a man 
with  judgment.’’  And  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  same  small  boy 
had  at  some  time  or  other  come  in 
contact  with  some  judge  like  judge 
Jas.  L.  Webb,  who  came  over  from 
Concord  last  Thursday  evening  for 
a six  o’clock  dinner,  and  a general 
“get  acquainted- with”  visit  at  the 
Jackson  Training  School. 

Accompanying  the  judge  were  Mes- 
srs. D.  B.  Coltrane,  Luther  Hartsell, 
and  Miss  Jenn  Coltrane,  all  of  Con- 
cord, and  all  friends  of  the  school. 

At  seven  o’clock  the  boys  were  all 
in  the  auditorium,  delighted  with  the 


prospect  of  meeting  so  distinguished 
a visitor.  The  boys  introduced  them- 
selves with  several  choruses,  decla- 
mations, and  “stunts”  which  were 
heartily  applauded,  and  then  settled 
in  their  seats  wTith  an  air  of  ex- 
pectancy,— awaiting  something.  And 
they  were  not  disappointed.  Supt. 
Boger  first  presented  Mr.  Coltrane, 
who  said  a great  deal  in  a few  words 
about  the  idea  of  “friendship,” 
stressing  especially  the  fact  that  to 
be  a real  friend  is  one  of  the  greatest 
things  any  person  can  do  for  anoth- 
er. Mr.  Coltrane  in  turn  introduced 
Mr.  Hartsell  as  “the  friend  of  every- 
body in  Cabarrus  county,  and  a spec- 
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ial  friend  of  boys.  ” Mr.  Hartsell, 
as  a speaker,  can  rise  to  any  occa- 
sion, and  he  says  something  every 
time  he  rises.  This  time  he  gave 
the  bolys  something  to  remember 
about  the  ideal  of  service — the  great- 
est factor  in  the  attainment  of  real 
happiness. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Hartsell,  Judge 
Webb  at  once  gave  the  impression  of 
a 4 ‘ man  with  judgment.  7 He  is, 
first  of  all,  a typical  Southern  gentle- 
man, kindly  in  speech  and  manner, 
dignified  without  being  aloof.  In  ad- 
dressing the  boys  he  said,  in  part, — 
“I  am  glad  to  be  at  the  Jackson 
Training  School,  and  I wish  I might 
shake  the  hand  of  each  boy  here. 

This  school  is  making  history.  As 
I go  about  the  state  I hear  much 
about  what  you  are  doing — about 
your  farmers,  your  school  work,  your 
fine  military  drills  and  exercises, 
your  dairy,  your  print  shop,  and  all 
the  other  things  here.  And,  best  of 
all,  I hear  that  a large  percent  of 
the  boys  who  go  out  from  this  school 
are  making  good  as  useful  citizens. 

‘An  artist  may  take  many  differ- 
ent things  to  make  a beautiful  pic- 
ture. But  there  has  never  been  but 
one  material  out  of  which  to  make  a 
good  man,  and  that  is  a boy;  nor 
any  material  out  of  which  to  make  a 
charming,  lovety  woman  and  a good 
mother  except  a girl.  I have  always 
thought  that  if  I were  a Vanderbilt, 


a Carnegie,  or  a Rockefeller,  I should 
want  to  own  two  or  three  thousand 
acres  of  land  where  I should  build 
comfortable,  well-equipped  homes. 
And  there  I would  gather  the  boys 
and  girls  of  this  state  who  are  with- 
out good  home  influence,  and  take 
care  of  them,  and  train  them  to  be 
good  and  useful  men  and  women. 

The  people  who  are  engaged  in 
the  work  here  are  engaged  in  the 
greatest  work  possible.  And  I wish 
each  boy  well.  I hope  that  I may 
meet  many  of  you  in  the  future — 
some  as  merchants,  some  as  doc- 
tors, as  farmers,  as  printers,  or  per- 
haps as  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  But 
whereever,  or  however,  I may  meet 
you,  I trust  that  I may  find  you 
engaged  in  useful  work  and  living 
true  to  the  ideals  taught  you  by  the 
Jackson  Training  School.” 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
Judge  Webb  commended  very  highly 
the  officials  of  the  school,  and  com- 
plimented THE  UPLIFT,  which  he 
“wished  might  be  head  in  eVery 
home  in  the  state.” 

Naturally,  the  school  is  rather 
proud  of  Judge  Webb’s  opinion.  The 
approval  of  such  a man  as  the  judge 
means  much.  His  presence  and  his 
address  were  a real  inspiration,  and 
and  any  time  in  the  future  he  has 
time  for  a visit  he  will  find  the  Jack- 
son  Training  School  decidedly  “at 
home.  ’ ’ 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Swift  B.  Davis. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Cloer,  Mecklenburg  15 — 20. 

Cottage  officer,  was  visited  by  his  — o — 

sister,  Miss  Mable  Cloer,  of  Taylors-  Master  James  Autry  has  been 

Tille,  during  the  week  of  January  installed  in  the  bakery,  under 
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Mr.  Spaugh.  and  is  learning  to 
prepare  the  “staff  of  life.”  He  will 
at  first  learn  to  make  rolls,  pies, 
cakes  and  bread.  Later  he  will  be 
instructed  in  the  artistic  part  of 
baking. 

— o — 

Under  the  care  of  Officer  Willie 
White,  the  fowls  of  the  school  are 
developing  into  prodigious  sizes, 
are  laying  immense  numbers  of 
eggs,  are  hatching  numerous  broods 
of  young  chicks  and  are  filling  the 
students  who  pass  that  way  with 
hope  for  a future  grand  massacre 
and  a luscious  feast.  Um — m — m! 

— “0 — ■ 

The  boys  who  are  making  a busi- 
ness of  weaving  straws  into  square 
chair  bottoms  are  each  day  bringing 
their  standard  of  work  higher.  One 
day  a small  lad  makes  a record  by 
bottoming  two  chairs.  The  next 
day  another  boy  heightens  the  rec- 
ord by  bottoming  two  and  a half 
chairs.  These  lads  are  always  en- 
deavoring to  make  their  work  a 
little  better  than  the  other  fel- 
low’s. 

— o — 

An  additional  means  for  extin- 
guishing conflagrations  has  been 
put  in  use  at  the  Jackson  Training 
School.  This  is  a two-wheeled  cart, 
which  facilitates  the  moving  of  the 
hose.  On  the  cart  are  two  strong 
nozzles-  With  these  nozzles,  it  will 
be  easy  to  place  the  stream  of  water 
at  just  the  right  place.  The  cart  is 
to  be  pulled  by  two  lads.  Speed 
is,  of  course,  necessary.  The  speed- 


ist  boys  at  the  school,  of  whom  the- 
writer  has  any  knowledge,  are  run- 
ners Shipp  and  Lisk.  Around  the 
every  day,  either  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  lads  comes  in  leading 
the  other  one  hundred  fifty  stu- 
dents. For  speed  and  endurance 
these  two  boys  should  be  made  the 
‘‘fire  horses.’’  One  fire  drill  has 
been  pulled  off,  but  results  were 
discouraging.  Fire  drills  are  now 
to  be  practised  often,  so  that  the 
hose  workers  can  become  more 
adept  at  unwinding  the  hose. 

In  the  morning  the  ditch  was 
thrown  up  quickly  across  the  road. 
To  allow  traffic  to  pass,  a bridge 
was  put  over  the  ditch.  This  much, 
as  stated,  was  done  in  the  morning. 
That  evening,  it  fell  the  lot  of  the 
evening  school  section  to  lay  the 
pipe — an  immense  task  for  twenty 
lads  in  three  hours.  Fortunately 
Capt.  T.  L.  Grier  was  not  employed 
at  a task  that  evening;  his  services 
were  acquired.  Boys  were  placed 
on  the  tasks  of  cleaning  joints,  taps, 
nuts,  bolts  and  washers;  lifting 
pipes  and  tightening  nuts.  In  two 
hours,  a length  of  pipe  of  about 
twenty- five  yards  was  laid.  The 
joints  were  two  yards  wide,  and 
each  joint  weighed  two  hundred 
pounds!  When  the  water  was  ten- 
tatively turned  on,  it  forced  air  to 
the  far  end  of  the  pipe,  where  a fau- 
cet closed  the  aperture,.  Bill  Cook 
opened  the  stop-cock,  and  almost 
blew  Marcellus  Corbett  away,  so 
great  was  the  strength  of  the  re- 
leased air. 


The  wages  of  sin  are  always  paid.  If  there  is  any  delay  in  settlement* 
oompound  interest  is  added. — Youth’s  Companion. 
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SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 


LY. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1:40  A 

i 

30 

i 

New  York-Birmingham 

| 30 

i 

1:40  A 

2:37  A 

i 

29 

i 

Birmingham-New  York 

| 29 

i 

2 :37A 

5:12A 

i 

44 

i 

W ashington- Atlanta 

| 44 

i 

5:12A 

6:32  A 

i 

31 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 31 

i 

6 :32A 

8:41  A 

i 

137 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

| 137 

i 

8 :41A 

9:25  A 

i 

11 

i 

Charlotte-N  orf  olk-Richmond 

1 11 

i 

9 :25A 

10:55  A 

i 

36 

i 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

| 36 

i 

10 :55A 

3:20P 

i 

45 

i 

W ashington-Charlotte 

| 45 

i 

3 :20P 

3:45P 

i 

46 

i 

Charlotte-Danville 

1 46 

i 

3 :45P 

7 HOP 

i 

12 

i 

Norfolk-Richmond- Atlanta 

1 12 

i 

7 :10P 

8:18P 

i 

32 

i 

New  York- Augusta 

| 32 

i 

8 :18P 

10 :20P 

i 

35 

i 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

| 35 

i 

10 :20P 

9 :45P 

i 

138 

i 

New  York- Atlanta 

| 138 

i 

9 :45P 

9 :31P 

i 

135 

i 

W ashington- Atlanta 

| 135 

i 

9 :31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
points. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  C- 
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“INDEPENDENCE  OF 
SOLITUDE.” 

It  is  easy  in  the  world'  to  live  after  the  world’s 
opinion;  it  is  easy  in  solitude  to  live  after  our 
own;  but  the  great  man  is  he  who,  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowd,  keeps  with  perfect  sweetness  the  in- 
dependence of  solitude. — Emerson. 
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“Two  men,  two  natures,  two  destinies.  Really  there  are  only  two 
classes  in  the  world.  There  are  shades  of  difference,  but  each  of  us  may 
be  put  in  one  of  the  two  classes  represented  by  the  rich  man  and'  Laza- 
rus. There  is  another  life.  Our  life  here  determines  what  that  other 
life  is  to  be.  The  two  are  closely  related  and  inseparably  bound  to- 
gether. The  hereafter  is  the  here  after.  The  future  life  is  the  present 
life  projected.  Death  has  no  power  to  transform  our  nature.  The  life 
I now  live  shall  continue  to  live.” 


THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

We  have  the  same  constitution  that  we  had  in  1873,  so  far  as  the  present 
subject  is  concerned.  In  a great  majority  of  the  public  schools  of  North 
Carolina  fifty  years  ago  the  New  Testament  was  used  as  a reading  book. 
This  practice  was  occasioned  by  two  causes,  (1)  the  scarcity  of  readers,  and 
(2)  in  the  New  Testament  the  subject  matter  concerned  vital  things,  revealed 
everlasting  truths  and  expressed  in  a manner  that  made  of  them  then,  as  well 
as  now,  the  finest  of  literature.  Nobody  raised  any  howl  then.  Why  should 
there  be  a howl  now? 

Elsewhere  in  this  paper  is  a contribution  by  Hon.  Jas.  A.  Hartness,  a lead- 
ihg  citizen  of  Iredell  county  and  prominent  in  state  affairs.  He  wants  the 
Bible  used  in  the  public  schools  and  he  gives  strong  reasons  for  his  posi- 
tion. In  the  course  of  a public  school  education  there  are  some  subjects 
touched  that  do  not  fit  into  the  notions  of  some  folks,  yet  they  are  permitted. 
But  is  there  any  sound  fear  why  anybody  should  be  injured  by  hearing  the 
Word  of  God  read  daily;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  reasons  why  all 
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should  be  benefitted.  The  state  recognizes  a God  in  the  oaths  she  adminis- 
ters. Is  it  inconsistent  that  her  children  hear  the  word  of  that  same  God 
read? 

There  are  too  many  evidences  of  the  influences  the  Bible  and  the  religious 
truths  it  teaches  have  had  on  our  citizenship  and  our  civilization  to  outlaw 
its  use  among  the  children,'  who,  in  this  restless  age,  are  in  dire  need  of  just 
such  training  as  the  reading,  if  not  the  study,  of  the  Bible  furnishes.  There 
is  much  more  substantial  benefit  and  less  harm  in  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
than  the  reading  and  study  of  many  of  the  mythological  stories  that  creep 
into  school  literature.  The  position  we  are  taking  on  the  use  of  the  Bible 
in  the  public  school  smacks  too  much  of  the  stunt  of  straining  at  a gnat  and 
swallowing  a whale. 

******* 

A BIG  MAN  AND  A GREAT  HEART. 

The  Uplift  man,  while  sitting  under  the  charming  and  edifying  ad- 
dress by  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  last  week  in  Raleigh,  before  the  annual 
convention  of  Social  Service  workers,  could  not  restrain  the  hope  that 
some  day — earlier  the  better — every  man  and  woman  in  charge  of  people 
temporarily  or  for  life  deprived  of  their  liberty,  serving  a sentence  the 
government  found  it  expedient  for  the  protection  of  society  to  impose,  will 
hear  this  man  of  great  heart,  and  who  has  a proper  conception  of  prison 
conduct. 

Eloquently  Mr.  Osborne  declared  in  the  midst  of  his  admirable  address 
'we  punish  folks  by  sending  them  to  prison”  and  not  ‘’send  them  to  pris- 
on to  punish  them.”  There  is  a vast  difference.  He  takes  the  high  ground 
and  the  humane  position  that  the  punishment  lies  in  the  actual  sending  of 
the  unfortunate  to  prison;  when  this  is  done,  the  duty  of  organized  gov- 
ernment and  a sense  of  justice  demand  that  all  effort  be  directed  to  return 
these  people  to  society  and  to  freedom  prepared  to  exercise  liberty. 

Though  the  proposition  is  all  but  entirely  different,  we  have  gathered 
enough  experience  in  the  problem  that  confronts  us  to  fully  understand 
and  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  the  suggestions  and  the  practices  that  ob- 
tained with  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  prisons  at  Sing  Sing  and  at  Ports- 
mouth. No  one  can  possibly  succeed  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  dealing 
with  prisoners  or  those  who  are  subject  to  the  restraining  influence  of 
government  unless  he  can  and  does  bring  himself  to  see  the  proposition 
from  the  view-point  of  the  victim. 

If  every  officer  could  hear  Mr.  Osborne,  the  few  instances  of  neglect 
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and  examples  of  cruelty  that  have  been  paraded  in  circulars  and  in  bul- 
letins could  not  again  occur  to  make  us  ashamed  in  North  Carolina.  The 
opinion  and  suggestions  of  this  man  are  worth  something — he’s  worked 
his  out  in  the  field  of  experience  and  trial;  much  of  the  other  that  we  get 
on  the  subject  is  pure  theory  worked  out  under  the  pressure  of  earning  a 
salary,  and  not  from  a personal  contact. 

HAD  A HEART. 

The  average  man  under  the  stress  of  the  times,  during  the  world  war 
would  have  shut  his  eyes  and  his  heart  in  the  face  of  the  alarming  home- 
sick boys  that  deserted  their  ships  and  finally  being  imprisoned  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  But  the  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
guided  by  the  impulses  of  a great  heart  and  sympathy  for  the  mistaken 
boys  and  their  dear  ones  back  home,  could  not  idly  sit  by  and  see  so 
many  otherwise  fine  boys  from  every  section  of  our  country  go  to  the 
bad  without  some  effort  made  to  set  them  on  another  road. 

Sending  for  Mr.  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  who  had  made  a national  repu- 
tation for  great  wisdom  in  handling  prisoners  a . id  getting  remarkable  re- 
sults in  the  way  of  reclamation,  Secretary  Daniels  said  to  him:  ‘‘We  have 
no  money  for  the  proposition,  but  those  naval  prisoners  at  Portsmouth.  N. 
H.  need  your  service.  I want  you  to  go  there  and  take  charge;  do  what  you 
think  right  and  effective.  I place  no  restrictions  on  you.”  The  patriot 
answered,  ‘’here  I am;  I am  proud  to  answer  your  call;  my  sons  are  across 
the  seas,  and  the  old  man  wants  to  do  his  bit  at  home.”  Two  great  hearts 
and  souis  that  recognize  the  brotherhood  of  man  met  in  this  undertaking. 
The  result  of  Mr.  Daniels  sending  of  Mr.  Osborne  to  Portsmouth — the  re- 
storation of  hundreds  of  boys  to  the  path  of  duty  and  patriotism  and 
sending  them  back  to  society  without  a stain  that  would  hang  about  them 
for  life  like  a body  of  death — sounds  like  a romance;  but  it  was  an  accomp- 
lished fact,  and  is  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  war’s  conduct. 

We  cannot ‘live  alone — there  is  a duty  that  we  owe  our  fellowman. 
These  distinguished  American  citizens,  recognizing  this  principle,  demon- 
strated it. 

****** 

MR.  BLAIR’S  REPORT, 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  a report  by  Prof.  John  J.  Blair,  of  the  State 
Educational  Department,  whose  business  is  in  connection  with  the  designs 
.aud  locations  of  public  school  buildings  and  the  beautifying  of  school 
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grounds.  Mr.  Blair  started  in  the  work  with  fine  talents  and  much  ex- 
perience, but  adding  to  this  he  has  made  recently  under  able  architects  a 
thorough  study  of  every  detail. 

The  report  does  not  say  so,  but  he  has  been  the  kindly  angel  that  has  set- 
tled many  differences  among  local  school  authorities  and  prevented  others. 
If  such  a large  sum  as  twenty-five  million  of  dollars  is  to  be  invested  in 
public  school  buildings  it  is  wise  that  there  should  be  a directing  head. 
We  used  to  boast,  and  justly,  soon  after  the  lamented  Avcock  aroused  the- 
people  educationally,  that  a school  house  was  being  built  every  day.  That 
was  true — just  frame  shells  to  take  the  place  of  the  log-houses  that  had  lost 
with  the  march  of  civilization  their  virtue.  Now  it  is  said  that  800  are 
being  built,  and  the  great  majority  of  these  are  modern,  brick  buildings,, 
accommodating  the  needs  of  several  former  districts  combined. 

Mr.  Blair  has  reasons  to  feel  proud  of  his  record  in  this  important  busi- 
ness, and  to  take  courage  in  pressing  along  his  great  work. 

****** 

“MURDER  WILL  OUT.” 

This  Dr.  J.  W.  Peacock  matter  is  beginning  to  taste  of  the  can.  The  great 
publicity  given  to  it,  must,  in  the  end,  leave  an  injurious  effect.  Had  the 
victim  of  all  this  publicity  done  a noble  deed  it  would  have  been  dismissed 
with  a short  notice.  But  the  wires  have  been  hot  with  all  kinds  of  rumors. 

In  the  eyes  of  some  misguided  folks  all  this  notoriety  and  publicity  is 
calculated  to  make  of  Peacock  a hero,  when  in  reality  he  is  a law-breaker. 
Very  few  people,  if  any,  thought  when  he  escaped  from  the  penitentiary  th,at 
he  could  make  a complete  get-away.  It  may  be  long  delayed,  but  eventually 
justice  overtakes  the  evil-doer,  and  ought  to.  All  kinds  of  rumors  regarding 
the  method  of  his  escape  have  been  set  in  motion.  They  have  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  intimate  that  he  had  assistance  from  within.  That  is  absurd;  but 
there  are  certain  people  who  will  believe  it  and  to  that  extent  they  lose  confi- 
dence in  public  officers  and  the  certainty  of  the  penalty  of  a violation  of 
law.  This  is  the  evil  effect  of  making  a hero  of  the  doctor. 

The  subject  of  this  notoriety  has  a hard  road  ahead  of  him,  for  murder 
sooner  or  later  will  out.  1 

i 

******* 

THE  SILVER  LINING. 

The  destructive  fire  that  visited  Elon  College,  by  which  one  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  plant  became  a total  loss,  is  not  an  unmixed  evil.  Elon  has 
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.ascertained  that  it  has  numerous  friends  in  the  state  irrespective  of  deno- 
minational connection,  and  it  now  appears  quite  probable  that  voluntary 
gifts  will  make  it  possible  to  erect  a larger  and  better  building  and  draw 
to  it  new  friends  and  make  the  ties  that  bind,  its  friends  all  the  stronger. 

Alamance  county,  in  which  Elon  is  located,  is  showing  a noble  spirit  in 
her  determination  to  raise  towards  a building  fund  and  an  increase  of  the 
-endowment  the  handsome  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Dr.  Brooks, 
the  state  superintendent  of  education,  recognizing  the  usefulness  and  the 
power  of  Elon’s  educational  record,  has  publicly  called  upon  friends  of  educa- 
tion to  rally  to  its  relief. 

Elon  College  is  needed,  may  her  misfortune  prove  in  the  end  a great  bless- 
ing. 

****** 

A GREAT  ENDORSEMENT. 

The  work  of  the  State  Highway  Commission  came  in  for  a handsome  com- 
pliment at  the  hands  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  commission  niade  it 
known  that  fifteen  millions  were  yet  needed  to  complete  the  work  originally 
mapped  out.  The  House  passed  the  bill,  authorizing  an  additional  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars  and  making-  changes  in  the  gasoline  tax  by  almost  a unani- 
mous vote. 

When  the  bill  reached  the  Senate,  the  committee  having  the  bill  in  charge 
ascertaining  that  a working  quorum  of  the  committee  was  present  proceeded 
without  any  to-do  to  give  a unanimous  favorable  report.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  the  high  character  of  the  men  who  compose  the  commission  gives  to 
their  requests  a character  and  prominence  that  win  confidence  and  support. 
The  old  state  is  humming. 

* * * * * * * 

GETTING  WORSE. 

With  all  the  agitation  about  the  code  of  laws  governing  auto-drivers  and 
the  increasing  number  of  accidents,  from  carelessness,  viciousness  and  heart- 
lessness, the  slaughter  goes  on.  The  papers  are  filled  all  but  daily  with 
accounts  where  deaths  or  serious  accidents  have  occurred  by  the  ignoring 
of  the  rights  of  others. 

The  fiend  that  dashed  the  lady  to  death  and  seriously  wounded  another  on  a 
broad  street  in  Greensboro,  Saturday  evening,  while  they  were  awaiting  a street 
car,  and  kept  right  on,  is  one  of  the  worst  type  of  criminals  among  us.  These 
accidents  and  crimes  are  becoming  so  common  that  one  is  scarcely:  safe  to  go 
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out  on  the  streets.  Where  will  it  end,  if  some  effective  way  cannot  be  found 
to  hold  in  check  these  lawless  folks  that  go  blind  as  to  the  rights  of  others 
the  moment  that  they  get  behind  a driving  wheel? 


CLEVER  SERVICE. 

Miss  Cora  Annette  Harris,  daughter  of  editor  Harris,  is  doing  some 
truly  clever  work  in  her  book-reviews  for  the  Suuday  Observer.  Miss 
Harris  has  a proper  conception  of  the  delicate  work;  she  says  just  enough 
to  whet  jour  appetite  for  a book,  or  to  enable  you  to  decide  whether  to 
purchase  or  to  borrow  or  to  pass  by.  The  verbosity  that  characterize  some 
of  the  book-reviews  and  beclouding  a safe  choice,  giving  the  reviewer  on- 
ly a smarty  appearance,  finds  no  room  in  Miss  Harris’  clever  and  accept- 
able reviews.  Oftentimes  fulsome  reviews  make  the  original  itself  tame 
when  you  start  reading  through  it. 

****** 

THAT  CO-ORDINATED  CITY  AND  COUNTY  BUILDING. 

Sunday’s  Observer  carried  a very  handsome  picture  of  the  proposed 
municipal  and  county  building  that  is  being  agitated  for  the  city  of  Char_ 
lotte  and  Mecklenburg  county.  The  idea  is  so  attractive  and  the  prospect 
of  the  building  financing  itself,  by  way  of  rents  for  the  uumerous  officies, 
make  of  the  proposal  an  interesting  proposition. 

A jointly  owned  public  building,  by  a county  and  its  capitol  city,  Tun- 
ing up  twelve  stories,  is  unique  idea;  and  The  Uplift  hopes  the 
“Scotch-Irish”  city  fathers  and  the  ‘‘Scotch-Irish”  county  dads  may 
have  no  trouble  in  getting  together  and  making  the  scheme  a reality. 


STARTING  RIGHT. 

Governor  Morrison  Las  been  invited  to  address  the  South  Carolina 
legislature  on  the  subject  of  state  constructed  highways.  When  he  fin- 
ishes with  the  sand-lappers,  just  watch  them  send  for  an  escaped  sand- 
lapper,  now  a live  force  in  North  Carolina  affairs,  to  come  down  and  show 
them  how  to  write  a road-bill  that  will  get  somewhere  in  action.  Mr. 

Heriot  Clarkson,  pack  your  grip  and  hold  yourself  in  readiness! 

*******' 

NEW  COMMISSIONER  OF  REVENUE. 

Col.  A.  D.  Watts,  who  has  administered  the  affairs  of  the  office  of  State 
Commissioner  of  Revenue  in  a most  efficient  manner,  for  two  years,  having 
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tendered  his  resignation  effective  immediately,  Gov.  Morrison  appointed 
Hon.  R.  A.  Doughton,  of  Alleghany  county,  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Mr.  Doughton  is  no  stranger  to  the  state.  He  has  been  for  forty  years 
an  outstanding  figure  in  North  Carolina  affairs.  Once  Lieutenant  Governor, 
and  for  more  than  twenty  years  a leader  in  the  Legislative  hall  he  is  justly 
regarded  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  useful  of  North  Carolinians. 

A man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  delightful  personality  and  of  fine  wisdom. 
Mr.  Doughton  will  bring  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  important  of- 
fice all  the  qualities  necessary  for  an  ideal  officer. 

THE  UPLIFT  regrets  exceedingly,  however,  the  circumstance  and  the 
occasion  of  this  sudden  change.  It  is  inexplicably  sad  to  see  the  strong 
and  resourceful  become  entangled,  but  the  courage  of  the  man  in  refusing 
to  lie  to  save  himself  is  most  commendable.  This  occurrence  will  be  a joy- 
ful morsel  with  the  gossippers  and  those  who  care  not  for  those  in  trouble, 
but  it  will  do  no  harm  for  all  of  us,  in  passing  judgment,  to  remember  the 
words  of  the  command  of  the  great  Nazarene,  after  a little  meditation  and 
writing  with  his  finger  on  the  ground,  said,  “He  that  is  without  sin  among 
you,  let  him  first  cast  a stone.” 

******  * 

A CHOICE  FRIEND. 

Thd  school  was  favored  on  Sunday  by  a return  visit  of  one  of  its  choicest 
friends,  Mr.  R.  S.  Huntington,  a prominent  business  man  of  Greenville, 
S.  C. 

Mr.  Huntington  calls  as  often  as  he  gets  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Jack- 
son  Training  School.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  institution,  has 
made  valuable  contributions,  and  is  a great  big  brother  of  the  smaller  boy. 
Our  youngsters  regard  Mr.  Huntington  a fine  chum. 
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“FAIL  AND  BUST.” 


Close  on  to  forty  years  ago  a 
prominent  firm  in  Concord  mercantile 
life,  with  a prosperous  business  and 
each  of  the  partners  was  substan- 
tially and  financially  strong,  sudden- 
ly announced  its  purpose  to  liqui- 
date and  retire  from  active  busi- 
ness. 

There  are  living  today  many  men 
and  women  just  about  the  age  of 
this  writer  that  knew  well  the  two 
gentlemen  that  constituted  this  firm, 
dealt  with  them  and  always  found 
them  absolutely  correct  in  all  of  their 
dealings — always  gave  full  measure 
and  full  weights.  No  firm  ever  did 
business  in  Concord  that  rightfully 
enjoyed  the  reputation  for  a great- 
er integrity.  But  within  ten  minutes, 
without  giving  the  matter  any 
thought  prior  thereto,  this  firm  de- 
cided to  go  out  of  business  at  once. 

There  are  some  perhaps  that  will 
regard  this  as  just  a little  example 
of  superstition,  but  it  isn’t.  They 
didn’t  need  any  more  money;  they 
could  live  without  engaging  in  mer- 
cantile business;  but  after  all  they 
may  have  had  no  special  use  for 
prophets,  evil  ones  at  least.  Neither 
one  of  these  gentleman  would  have 
given  second  thought  to  a black  cat 
running  across  the  road  in  front  of 
him ; and  whether  a rabbit  ran  in 
front  of  them  from  the  left  or  the 
right  of  the  road  made  no  impression 
on  either  of  them. 

But  the  firm  of  Foil  and  Bost,  com- 
posed of  the  late  Alexander  Foil 
and  the  late  Aaron  Bost,  two  of  the 


county’s  most  substantial  citizens 
in  their  day,  were  always  of  perfect 
agreement  in  their  business  arrange- 
ments and  the  business  was  very 
successful;  but  one  morning  they  de- 
cided to  retire.  The  public  never 
knew  the  real  occasion,  other  than 
each  was  tired  of  measuring  calicor 
weighing  up  sugar  and  handing  out  at 
small  bladder  of  snuff  and  such  like. 
But  this  is  the  start : 

One  morning,  after  opening  the 
store,  the  junior  member  of  the  firm 
was  going  through  the  mail  whichr 
had  just  come  in.  The  first  letter 
that  Mr.  Bost  picked  up  was  mailed 
at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  was  ad- 
dressed “Fail  & Bust.”  It  found 
its  way  to  Foil  & Bost.  Mr.  Bost 
did  not  like  that  style  of  firm,  but 
Mr.  Foil  took  his  out  in  a hearty 
laugh  and  declared  again  “the  study 
of  the  ways  of  man  is  a most  inter- 
esting study.”  Mr.  Aaron  Bost,  se- 
rious minded  and  certain  that  their 
business  was  perfectly  sound,  after 
a moment’s  reflection  said,  “ Sandy r 
let’s  close  out;  if  people  away  from 
here  look  upon  our  partnership  in 
this  light,  we  had  better  quit,”  and 
they  did  quit.  This  “Fail  & Bust” 
business  was  just  the  occasion;  the 
truth  of  the  matter  each  had  just 
as  much  money  as  he  wanted  and  it 
didn’t  take  as  much  to  live  in  those 
days  as  it  requires  today.  And  this 
is  the  way  Concord  lost  forty  years 
ago  one  of  its  strongest  and  safest 
mercantile  establishments. 


If  you  divorce  capital  from  labor,  capital  is  hoard'ed  and  labor  starves- 
— Webster. 
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OSBORNE,  AN  INSTITUTION. 


Thursday  evening  of  last  week  before  an  audience  that  filled  the  Presby- 
terian church,  in  Raleigh,  Hon.  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  of  Sing  Sing  fame  a3 
warden  of  that  noted  prison,  held  the  attention  for  one  hour  and  half  and 
nobody  was  weary.  Those,  who  believe  in  humanity,  felt  that  it  is  worth 
any  reasonable  trip  and  expense  even  to  hear  this  wonderful  man.  He  is  an 
institution  within  himself.  The  record  he  made  is  a marvel,  but  while  we 
accept  without  question  the  soundness  of  his  views  and  methods  they  would 
not  and  could  not  succeed  under  the  direction  of  every  one.  The  personality, 
of  which  modestly  he  takes  no  account,  gives  Mr.  Osborne  the  power  to 
accomplish  what  he  did — all  men  do  not  possess  that  personality. 

The  beauty  of  the  great  address  of  Mr.  Osborne,  which  was  delivered 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Social  Service  organization,  was  the  accom- 
plished facts  to  which  he  attached  a suitable  theory — and  not  theories  pro- 
mulgated and  untried.  Among  the  other  features  of  his  address  he  said: 


Reform,  “as  the  avowed  and  pri- 
mary purposes  of  the  prison  sys- 
tem, ” is  a failure,  because  “no  one 
likes  to  be  told  that  he  is  to  be  re- 
formed, but  education — training  for 
life — is  the  key  to  the  problem, 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  former  war- 
den of  Sing  Sing,  tonight  declared 
in  addressing  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  for  Social  Service. 

Penalogists  have  constantly  reiter- 
ated, said  Mr.  Osborne,  the  words  of 
Sir  Evelyn  Ruggles-Brise,  formerly 
hehd  of  the  English  prisons,  that 
“the  purpose  of  the  penal  system 
cannot  be  better  defined  than  by  the 
old-fashioned  formula,  which  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  be  retributorv, 
deterrent  and  reformatory.  ’ ’ 

The  Englishman  added,  the  speak- 
er continued:- 

“Among  loose  thinkers  and  loose 
writers  the  impression  seems  to  be 
gaining  ground  that  this  historic  or- 
der of  the  factors  of  punishment 
should  be  altogether  reformatory,  as 
little  as  possible  deterrent,  and  not 
at  all  retributory.  ’ ’ 

‘ 1 Those  of  us  who  have  been  study- 


ing prisons  at  close  range  of  late 
years  take  issue  with  both  of  these 
views.  The  purpose  of  prison  is 
solely  to  protect  society  and  the 
methods  used  must  be  such  as  prove 
efficient  toward  that  end. 

“Retaliation,  or  revenge  is  not 
only  wicked  in  itself — contrary  to 
all  religious  principles — but  has  been 
found  dangerous  in  practice.  It  is 
bound  to  be  unjust  for  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  determine  the  exact  amount 
of  personal  blame  to  be  attached  to 
any  guilty  individual.  The  result  of 
retaliation  is  to  make  a criminal 
more  of  a criminal. 

“Reform,  as  the  avowed  and  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  prison  system, 
is  equally  a failure.  No  one  likes 
to  be  told  that  he  is  to  be  reformed 
— it  arouses  a perfectly  natural  ob- 
stinacy. 

“Moreover  the  men  in  our  prisons 
do  not  think  highly  of  us  outsiders. 
They  believe  us  to  be  not  only  dis^ 
honest  but  hypocritical.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  most  imperfect  mem- 
bers in  our  social  machinery.  They 
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do  not  deal  with  the  honest  police- 
man, but  wit!h  the  crooked  ones. 
They  know  much  more  than  we  do 
about  those  agents  of  ours  who  are 
weak  and  dishonest. 

1 1 When  we  tell  men  in  prison  that 
we  are  going  to  reform  them,  they 
naturally  ask: 

“Why  don’t  you  first  reform  your- 
selves ? ’ ’ 

“So  we  come  to  deterrence  as  the 
only  practicable  aim  of  prison;  and 
it  is  only  by  bringing  these  law- 
breakers around  to  our  point  of  view 
that  we  can  stop  them  from  law- 
breaking. How  can  this  be  done?” 

“We  have  tried  force.  It  will  not 
work;  it  has  failed  for  over  a hun- 
dred years,  since  prisons  were  made 
regular  places  of  graded  punish- 
ments. We  have  turned  ouj*  prisons 
into  the  worst  kind  of  hells,  and  the 
worse  we  make  them,  the  more  crime 
increases, 

(,  “We  have  tried  persuasion.  It 
does  not  work.  Men  will  take  all 
the  privileges  you  give  them,  and  ask 
for  more.  If  you  merely  make  pri- 
sons pleasant  for  prisoners,  you  lose 
the  deterrent  effect  on  the  one  side, 
while  you  make  no  permanent,  gain, 
on  the  other.  You  may  get  better 
conduct  while  the  criminals  are  in 
prison,  but  you  do  not  reduce  crime. 
Upon  their  return  to  freedom,  the 
prisoners  go  back  into  crime. 

• “ This  problem  cannot  be  solved 
Ijy,  either  severity  or  sentimentality. 

“The  third  and  right  way  is  edu- 
cation. This  does  not.  mean  mere 
schooling — -it  means  training  for  life. 
Men  must  be  encouraged  to  think  for 
.themselves  and  to  choose  the  right 
instead  of  the  wrong.  It  is  the 
conscience  that  needs  to  be  educated. 

“Experience  has  shown  that  this 


can  be  done  only  in  one  way.  As 
Gladstone  once  wrote : 1 It  is  liberty 

alone  that  fits  men  for  liberty.’  To 
train  men  for  the  free  life  of  a citi- 
zen outside  the  walls,  you  must  give 
them  as  much  practicable  of  free  life 
within  the  walls. 

“For  the  last  nine  years  important 
experiments  in  this  direction  have 
been  tried;  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  not  only  can  the  prisoner  com- 
munity properly  encouraged  and  di- 
rected by  the  prison  administration, 
handle  its  own  problems  with  very 
remarkable  success,  but  that  by  these 
means  a maximum  of  true  and  per- 
manent reform  can  be  obtained.” 

Mr.  Osborne  then  gave  a history 
of  the  Mutual  Welfare  league  at  the 
United  States  naval  prison  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  The  league  was  started 
there  when  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  prison  by  Josephus  Dan- 
iels, then . secretary  of  the  navy,  in 
August,  1917. 

For  nearly  three  years  under  Mr. 
Osborne’s  command,  it  is  stated,  the 
league  functioned  with  “extraordi- 
nary success.  ’ ’ During  this  time  6,- 
852  prisoners  passed  under  his  charge. 
There  were  no  riots  or  other  trouble. 
There  were,  no  severe  punishments. 
Only  eight  men  escaped.  Muct  work 
was  done  by  the  prisoners  about  the 
navy  yard.  Over  2,700  men  were 
restored  to  duty,  and  during  the  last 
year,  with  2,000  inmates,  there 
were  no  marine  guards  at  the  pri- 
son, the  prisoner  police  doing  all  the 
necessary  guarding,  it  is  stated. 

Mr.  Osborne  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  when  he  first  visited  the 
prison  there  were  180  guards  in 
charge  of  170  prisoners.  After  his 
resignation,  Commadore  Wadhams, 
the  speaker  continued,  carried  on  the 
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same  system  with  similar  success. 

“ There  is  no  serious  difficulty  in- 
side the  prison.  By  common  sense 
methods  we  can  secure  good  conduct 
from  prisoners,  and  do  away  with  all 
forms  of  brutality  and  torture.  By 
sympathetic  interest  we  can  perma- 
nently change  the  views  and  inten- 
tions of  many  of  the  strongest  men 
among  the  prisoners. 

“Just  how  many  we  can  turn  from 


destructive  to  constructive  action  can 
never  be  determined  until  the  system 
has  been  given  a fair  chance  through 
the  series  of  years.  That  it  should  be 
given  such  a trial  must  be  manifest 
to  every  intelligent  person,  for  there 
is  one  thing  upon  which  all  such 
persons  are  agreed:  the  old  prison 
system  is  a flat  failure — a mortifying 
and  disgraceful  failure,’ * he  declar- 
ed. 


I doubt  if  human  history  affords  a single  example  of  any  man  who  ever 
made  much  of  a success  in  life  who  limited  his  work  to  eight  hours  a 
day.  No  minister  of  the  gospel,  no  physician,  no  lawyer,  no  statesman, 
no  inventor,  no  farmer,  no  manufacturer  ever  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
much  for  himself  or  for  the  world  who  did  not  burn  some  of  the  mid- 
night oil. — Richard  H.  Edmonds  in  Charlotte  Observer. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

OF'N.C. 

By  James  A.  Hartness. 


That  a large  per  cent  pf  the  child- 
ren in  this  State  are  growing  up 
without  any  knowledge  of  the.  Scrip7 
ures  whatever  is  a known  and  serious 

fact. 

This  is  true  on  account  of  the  non- 
attendance  upon  church  services, 
Sunday  school  and  no  Bible  teaching 
in  the  home.  We  also  have  it  from 
high  church  authority,  that  the  de- 
cline of  religious  observance  and  Bi- 
ble reading  in  te  home  of  church 
members  has*  become  a matter  of 
grave  public  concern. 

For  these  reasons,  if  for  none  oth- 
er, the  Bible  should  be  read  and 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
State.  We  now  have  a compulsory 
attendance  law  so  that  every  child 
must  go  to  school  and  it  can  have 


the  benefit  of  being  taught  the  Scrip- 
tures, if  the  law  provides  it.  Where 
will  these  neglected  children  get 
scriptural  knowledge  if  not  through 
the  public  schools? 

. ■ The  Bible  is  not  written  as  a 
sectarian  book  or  for  any  denomina- 
tion, it  does  no  belong  to  any  sect 
pr  creed  or  race.  It  is  the  book  dedi- 
cated by  God  Almighty  to  the  salva- 
tion and  service  of  the  whole  human 
family.  It  is  the  book  of  the  law 
and  religion  by  Which  men  are  to  be 
saved,  humanized  and  civilized.  It 
is  the  book  of  human  life,  liberty 
and  freedom,  and  through  which  all 
the  world’s  progress  has  been  made 
t.o  that  high  station  of  civilization  of 
today  and  the  guide  of  the  human 
race  in  the  centuries  to  come.  The 
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Bible  is  a literary  masterpiece  and 
God’s  moral  code,  and  no  education 
is  complete  without  a knowledge  of 
it. 

It  is  also  the  only  antidote  to  the 
immoral  wave  which  is  rampart  in 
the  life  of  the  world  today.  What 
is  needed  most  in  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple of  today  is  a movement  back 
to  the  Bible.  We  say  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  constitution  of  the 
State  that  we  are  grateful  to  Al- 
mighty God,  the  soverign  ruler  of 
nations,  for  the  existence  of  our  civil, 
political  and  religious  liberties  and 
acknowledge  our  dependence  upon 
Him  for  the  continuance  of  these 
blessings  to  us  and  to  our  posterity. 
How  will  the  source  of  these  bles- 
sings and  divine  laws  be  known  and 
a continuance  of  them  be  supplica- 
ted and  deserved  by  the  rising  gener- 
ation if  the  Scriptures  are  unknown 
and  untaught  to  them? 

Moses  said  to  Israel,  speaking  of 
the  Commandments  which  God  had 
given  him,  ‘ ‘ and  thou  shalt  teach 
them  diligently  unto  thy  children.” 
Another  prophet  of  God  said : 1 1 train 
up  a child  in  the  way  he  should  go 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  de- 
part from  it.” 

Christ,  speaking  to  his  disciples, 
said,  “go  ye  ino  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  ’ ’ 
Christ  taught  the  Jews  in  the  tem- 
ple and  went  about  teaching  and 
preaching  the  Gospel.  How  then 
shall  we  as  His  believers  fail  o fol- 
low His  example  and  refuse  to  carry 
out  His  commandment  and  escape 
His  condemnation? 

Wrhile  we  send  our  missionaries  a- 
broad  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  teach 
the  Bible,  it  is  our  duty  under  this 


commandment  to  do  the  same  work 
in  our  midst.  This  is  a Christian 
State  and  it  is  the  duty  of  its  Christ- 
ian citizenship  to  teach  the  Bible  in 
its  schools.  We  are  now  doing  the 
foolish  thing  of  waiting  until  the 
child  has  fallen  into  vice  and  crime 
before  we  throw  around  it  a moral 
influence  by  placing  it  in  a reforma- 
tory. 

Instead  of  this  fasle  course,  let 
us  put  into  its  school  life  the  moral 
and  righteous  influence  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  save  it  from  a criminal 
career,  and  humiliation  through  life 
and  save  the  expense  which  will 
be  incurred  in  bringing  about  its 
reformation.  It  is  also  true  that  if 
the  State  has  the  right  to  take  a 
child  that  has  fallen  into  crime  and 
teach  it  in  'a  State  reformatory 
school  the  Christian  religion,  it  has 
the  right  to  teach  the  Scriptures  to 
it  in  the  State’s  public  schools. 

Our  civilization  can  not  exist  with- 
out the  Bible.  It  is  founded  upon 
the  Scriptures.  “All  men  have  a 
right  to  worship  God  according  to 
the  dedicates  of  their  own  conscience 
and  no  human  authority  should  con- 
trol or  interefere  with  the  right  of 
conscience*  ’ ’ This  is  a declaration 
in  our  State  constitution. 

Youth  must  be  taught  the  Scrip- 
tures to  give  them  an  enlightened 
conscience  and  knowledge  to  know  to 
worship  God.  There  is  nothing  here 
to  interfere  with  the  right  of  con- 
science. Nevertheless,  I contend 
that  so  long  as  we  acknowledge 
God  to  be  our  soverign  ruler  there 
is  no  human  constitutional  provision 
or  statutory  enactment  which  can 
repeal  the  divine  order  i 1 and  thou 
shall  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy 
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children, ” and  which  says  “go  ye 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature.” 

The  first  information  which  should 
be  put  into  the  life  of  every  child 
is  the  moral  and  Christian  virtues 
taught  in  the  scriptures  and  the  Bi- 
ble is  the  only  book  where  these  di- 
vine truths  can  be  found  from  which 
they  can  be  taught. 

The  Bible  has  no  substitute  or 
counterpart  in  this  respect  and  any 
educational  system  which  undertakes 
to  build  the  life  and  character  of 
the  yout!li  of  the  land  without  the 
great  truths  of  this  book  is  like 
building  a “ house  ulpon  a sandy 
foundation.  ’ ’ 

It  is  also  a fact  that  the  theory 
of  science  and  evolution  is  being 
taught  in  some  of  the  schools  of  this 
State  which  contradicts  the  divine 
fact  of  God  being  the  creator  of  all 
things.  If  God  is  to  be  questioned 
in  the  schools  of  our  State,  then  I 
assert  of  right,  let  God’s  book  testify 
in  His  behalf.  The  most  dangerous 
form  of  infidelity  is  that  which  comes 
under  the  cover  of  science  and  evo- 


lution, and  if  the  Christian  people 
who  believe  in  the  divinely  inspired 
Bible  allow  this  .doctrine  to  go  un- 
challenged in  the  public  schools  of 
this  State  and  wherever  it  is  pro- 
pagated, then  Christianity  and  our 
Christian  civilization  is  at  the  be- 
ginning of  its  dissolution. 

A law  should  pass  denying  any- 
one who  does  not  belive  in  the  di- 
vinely inspired  Bible  the  right  to 
teach  in  any  public  school  of  this 
State. 

I am  not  a bishop,  as  Judge  Finley 
has  denominated  me,  nor  the  son  of 
one,  but  I have  long  felt  the  great 
wrong  done  the  children  of  this 
State  by  depriving  them  of  being 
taught  the  Scriptures  in  the  public 
schools  when  they  will  not  get  it 
from  any  other  course. 

Will  the  Christian  people  be  held 
guiltless  before  God  to  allow  this 
great  work  to  go  undone  ? 

The  Bible  is  now  being  taught  in 
the  public  schools  of  many  States  of 
this  Union  and  it  will  honor  North 
Carolina  to  do  likewise. 


LIVE  TO-DAY. 

Yesterday  is  a memory, 

To-morrow  is  an  imagination, 

To-day  is  eternity. 

Live  to-day  and1  live  forever. 

Cut  out  two  days  of  your  life — 
Yesterday  with  its  mistakes  and  follies, 
To-morrow  with  its  fears  and  dread’s, 
And  live  only  today. 

— Anonymous. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  BUILDING  800 
NEW  SCHOOL  HOUSES 


North  Carolina  now  is  engaged  in 
a school  building  program  which, 
when  completed,  will  add  approxi- 
mately eight  hundred  new  structures 
at  a cost  of  $25,000,000,  according  to 
the  report  of  J.  J.  Blair,  director  of 
school-house  planning,  made  public 
today. 

“The  interest  of  the  entire  public 
in  providing  better  accomodations 
for  their  children  is  phenomenal, 7 7 
stated  Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  in 
discussing  details  of  the  report. 
“The  people  are  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  which,  when 
completed,  will  cost  over  $25,000,000. 
In  1919,  the  total  valuation  of  all 
public  school  property  in  the  State 
was  barely  $15,000,000. 

‘ ‘ The  old  log  school-hou;ses  and 
the  small  frame  buildings  hereto- 
fore used  are  rapidly  disappear- 
ing and  the  people  of  the  country 
have  enthusiasm  for  education  that 
even  the  towns  a,nd  cities  did  not 
have  ten  years  ago.  In  the  place 
of  poorly  lighted,  poorly  equipped 
school-houses  may  be  found  today, 
eight,  twelve  or  sixteen-room  brick 
buildings  with  auditoriums,  located 
on  the  great  highways  that  are  now 
spanning  the  State. 

1 1 The  report  shows  that  during 
the  past  generation  the  entire 
school  plant  has  been  built  and 
then  rebuilt  a scond  time. 

“It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in' 
order  to  avoid  waste  to  build  per- 
manently, and  this  is  the  idea  that 
the  people  seem  to  have  in  mind. 
Committeemen  and  boards  of  edu- 


cation are  showing  better  judg- 
ment than  ever  before  in  the  se- 
lection of  sites  for  their  new  school 
buildings.  They  are  securing  suffi- 
cient grounds  to  provide  recreation 
and  playground  centers  for  the  child- 
ren and  one  of  the  most  noticeable 
evidences  of  progress  is  the  care  with 
which  buildings  are  being  located. 

“The  new  building  erected  at 
Cooleemee,  Davie  County,  is  present- 
ed in  the  report  as  a type  or  model 
for  interested  citizens  to  study.  It 
is  very  clear  that  the  chief  purpose 
of  a school  building  is  to  provide 
class-room  space  for  pupils,  and  all 
other  parts  of  a building  are  neces- 
sarily related  to  the  class-room. 

“Therefore,  if  one  building  ii 
so  constructed  that  only  50  per 
cent  of  the  floor  space  can  be  used 
for  class-room  purposes  while  an- 
other devoted  75  per  cent  to  class- 
room purposes,  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing per  class-room  will  be  50  per 
cent  more  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter. 

“It  is  very  clear  that  from  25 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a 
building  may  be  saved  to  the  taxpay- 
ers when  the  people  understand  that 
the  floor  area  may  be  so  arranged 
as  to  provide  a large  per  cent  of  it 
for  class-room  uses  rather  than  have 
to  have  it  cut  up  into  unnecessary 
hallways,  stairways  and  rooms  that 
cannot  be  used  successfully  as  class- 
rooms. 

“Of  course,  provision  must  be 
made  for  cloak  rooms  and  such  like. 
But  the  Cooleemee  building  devotes 
76  per  cent  of  the  floor  space  to 
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class-room  uses  and  provides  for  the 
other  necessary  features  of  a good 
school  building.  A few  buildings 
have  been  erected  in  which  the  floor 
space  used  for  class-room  instruction 
is  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  entire 
floor  space.  This  is  such  an  unwise 
expenditure  that  every  citizen  should 
study  the  best  plans  in  order  that 


the  greatest  advantages  may  be  de- 
rived from  a fair  expenditure. 1 1 

A study  of  the  number  of  new 
buildings  either  completed  under  con- 
struction or  planned  shows  that  an 
average  of  $30,000  will  be  spent  on 
each  structure,  according  to  Dr. 
Brooks. 


Common  sense  does  not  ask  ail  impossible  chessboard,  but  takes  the 
one  before  it  and  plays  the  game. — Wendell  Philips. 


THEY  NEED  TO  KNOW  AND  GO 


Real  directors,  these  men  are. 
They  are  charged  with  a sacred  duty, 
and  they  go  about  it  earnestly  and 
in  a business-like  manner.  They  be- 
lieve in  the  education  of  the  rural 
child,  in  whose  interests  they  are 
chosen  to  labor.  It  comes  by  the 
way  of  the  Albemarle  News-Herald, 
and  it  will  make  fine  reading  for  the 
Board  of  Education  in  Cabarrus 
*jounty.  The  gentlemen  composing 
the  board  could  render  the  cause 
of  rural  education  in  Cabarrus  county 
a service  by  taking  their  executive 
officer,  Prof.  J.  Buxton  Robertson,  on 
an  inspection  trip  in  a similiar  man- 
ner as  did  the  Stanly  county  folks. 
To  get  acquainted  with  the  school 
conditions  in  the  county  will  not  do 
any  harm ; it  is  likely  to  produce 
some  suggestions  that  will  ultimately 
result  in  great  good.  Of  course,  these 
gentleman  will  not  find  a situation  so 
pleasing  as  did  the  Stanly  officials 
but  they  will  find  a field  ripe  for 
a survey  and  for  progressive  meas- 
ures. 

If  a schedule  is  prepared  and  an- 
nounced, there  will  be  an  outpouring 
of  the  people  at  each  stop  to  give 


these  school  officers  a hearty  wel- 
come and  render  such  service  as  they 
can  that  a worth-while  survey  of  the 
situation  may  be  had.  But  the  read- 
ing of  the  remarkable  investigation 
and  its  purposes,  by  the  Stanly  coun- 
ty officials,  will  prove  a pleasure  and 
a joy  to  all  friends  of  rural  edu- 
cation, the  biggest  thing  that  con- 
fronts the  state  today. 

Messrs.  S.  L.  Gulledge,  L.  H.  Bost 
and  W.  A.  Hough,  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  this  county, 
took  off:  last  Tuesday  from  their  regu- 
lar work  and  made  a flying  visit  to 
a number  of  our  schools.  Among 
the  schools  which  were  visited  dur- 
ing the  day  by  the  Board  were : 
Bratton,  Stanfield,  Oak  Grove,  Hin- 
son, Oakboro,  Dry,  Brooks  and  Endy. 
The  idea  of  the  board  in  making 
these  visits  was  to  get  in  closer  touch 
with  the  schools  of  the  county  and  to 
learn  more  of  the  needs  and  see  the 
actual  conditions  with  the  view  to 
asking  such  improvements  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  and  advisable. 

Endy  is  one  of  our  consolidated 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  about 
275  chilren.  Forty  of  these  children 
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are  in  the  high  school  and  are  under 
the  instruction  of  Prof.  J.  C.  Ingram 
as  principal.  It  is  said  that  the 
board  was  delighted  with  the  mag- 
nificent new  building  in  the  Endy 
district  and  the  school,  generally,  and 
many  of  the  other  schools  visited  re- 
ceived the  hearty  commendations  of 
these  men.  At  Endy  the  board  also 
found  a well  managed  music  depart- 
ment under  the  supervision  of  Miss 
Vesta  Higginbotham  as  teacher,  a- 
bout  twenty  five  pupils  being  enroll- 
ed in  that  department.  The  patrons 
of  the  Endy  school  came  in  for  their 
share  of  the  fine  compliments  paid 
the  school  by  the  board  of  education. 
The  people  of  the  district  have  great- 
ly aid  in  erecting  the  new  buildings, 
providing  seats,  shades,  etc.,  and  in 
furnishing  wood.  They  also  lent 
their  hearty  co-operation  in  the  pur- 
chasing of  a beautiful  piano  for  the 
school. 

At  Oakboro  the  board  of  education 
also  saw  a handsome  school  building 
and  were  greeted  by  approximately 
275  pupils.  That  school  is  doing  11th 
grade  work,  and,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Prof.  B.  T.  Hale,  is  display- 
in  a fine  school  spirit.  The  Oakboro 
High  School  expects  to  be  placed 
upon  the  acredited  list  this  year. 
Excellent  laboratory  and  library  faci- 
lities add  to  the  service  which  the 
school  is  rendering  to  the  pupils  of 
the  district,  and  the  agricultural 
work  is  proving  quite  an  inspiration 
to  the  young  men  and  boys.  This 
district  is  running  under  a special 
tax  arrangement,  Oakboro  having 
been  the  first  district  in  the  Western 
part  of  the  county  to  vote  a special 
school  tax. 

The  school  officials  also  found 
splendid  work  being  done  at  Hinson, 


Dry,  Oak  Grove  and  the  other  schools 
visited.  Hinson  school  has  purchas- 
ed a piano  also. 

The  board  was  favorably  impressed 
with  the  magnificent  work  which  is 
being  done  and  the  intestest  which'  is 
being  manifested  on  the  part  of  both 
teachers  and  pupils  in  the  Stanfield 
School.  Prof.  B.  E.  Littlefield  and 
his  able  corps  of  teachers  impressed 
the  board  of  education  with  the  fact 
that  they  are  doing  a great  work  in 
the  Stanfied  district.  Stanfield  was 
the  second  school  in  Western  Stanly 
to  vote  a local  school  tax.  Ten  grad- 
es of  work  are  being  done  there,  and 
it  is  understood  hat  the  board  of  edu- 
cation will  provide  eleven  grades  next 
year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the 
pupils  shall  be  prepared  for  it.  The 
addition  of  the  eleventh  grade  work 
will  give  Stanfield  four  years  High 
School  work.  Stanfield,  too,  hopes  to 
get  on  the  accredited  list  of  state 
high  schools  within  a year  or  two. 

“The  educational  progress  in  the 
Western  part  of  Stanly  county  has 
been  remarkable  during  the  last  two 
years/7  said  one  of  the  party  in 
speaking  of  this  trip.  “Six  districts 
have  voted  special  tax  and  thus  have 
a tremenduous  advantage  over  those 
districts  not  having  special  school 
tax  provisions.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  high  school  pupils,”  this 
gentleman  continued,  “has  been  re- 
markable. 

Practically  all  of  the  schools  visit- 
ed by  the  board  are  planning  active 
campaigns  for  improving  their 
schools  this  year. 

The  visiting  officials  were  favor- 
ably impressed  with  the  evidences  of 
pride  being  taken  by  the  schools, 
manifested  by  the  beautifying  of 
the  school  buildings  and  ground^. 
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Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  Stanly's 
board  of  education  and  Stanly’s 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
they  are  urging  the  planting  of  flow- 
ers, shrubbery,  etc.,  around  all  pub- 
lic school  buildings.  The  board  will 
make  other  visits  to  other  schools 
in  the  early  future,  and  in  this  these 


gentlemen  are  doing  the  proper  thing, 
in  that  they  will  be  better  enabled 
to  provide  the  necessary  improve- 
ments, changes,  etc.,  by  coming  in 
rirect  contact  with  the  schools  and 
getting  first  hand  information  and 
inspiration. 


We  are  always  in  a forge,  or  on  the  anvil;  by  trials  God  is  shaping 
ns  for  higher  things. — Beecher. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  ON  ACADEMIC 

FREEDOM 

(Exchange) 


Should  a teacher  be  allowed  to  oc- 
cupy a professor’s  chair  in  a Church 
college  when  he  teaches  what  runs 
counter  to  the  faith  and  principles 
of  that  Church?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion that  has  been  thrust  into  public 
notice  because  of  the  action  taken 
*>y  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  William 
Jewell  College  at  Liberty,  Mo.,  in 
dismissing  Prof.  Dr.  Slaten,  teacher 
of  Biblical  literature  and  Religious 
Education.  He  is  manifestly  a Uni- 
tarian and,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, an  agnostic.  When  the  Board 
summoned  him  and  put  questions  to 
him  concerning  Christ — His  diety, 
His  teaching  and  claims,  His  atone- 
ment on  the  Cross,  and  His  resurect- 
ion,  it  was  found  that  he  does  not 
worship  Christ  as  God,  nor  pray  in 
His  name.  His  services  were  there- 
fore discontinued,  though  his  salary 
for  the  year  will  be  paid.  Natural- 
ly, Dr.  Slaten  makes  the  usual  plea 
that  freedom  of  thought  should  be 
permitted  in  a college,  whether  it  be 
owned  and  conducted  by  a Church 


or  not.  His  friends  support  him  in 
this,  and  raise  a cry  of  persecution 
and  the  plea  for  academic  freedom. 

It  is  coming  to  be  recognized, 
however,  that  the  question  of  aca- 
demic freedom  is  not  involved  in 
this  and  similiar  cases.  It  is  not 
a question  as  to  whether  a teacher 
shall  be  allowed  to  hold  and  teach 
views  that  contradict  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity.  No  one  will 
deny  such  a man  the  liberty  of 
preaching  his  heresies  from  the  house- 
tops if  he  so  chooses.  There  are 
plenty  of  open  forums  in  the  country 
where  he  may  do  it  to  his  heart’s 
content,  without  molestation.  But  a 
professor’s  classroom  in  a Christian 
college  is  not  an  open  forum.  Even 
the  public  school  classrooms  are  not 
open  forums,  to  promulgate  views 
subversive  of  the  truths  of  Christ- 
ianity. State  institutions  have  no 
right  to  allow  their  professors  to 
undermine  the  faith  of  the  students 
by  promulgating  views  and  theories 
which  are  at  war  with  Christian 
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teaching.  They  h,ave  no  right  to 
tear  down  what  the  churches  are 
trying  to  build  up.  They  exist  for 
an  entirely  different  purpose  than 
either  to  teach  religion,  or  under- 
mine faith  in  religion,  whether  it 
be  Christian,  Jewish  Mohammedan, 
or  what  not. 

On  this  point  the  New  York 
Times  has  expressed  itself  in  a man- 
ner that  will  meet  the  approval  of 
most  Christians,  ho-wever  diversified 
on  minor  points  their  views  may  be. 
It  says : 

It  is  not  really  necessary  for  any- 
body’s blood  to  boil  very  much  over 
the  accelerated  departure  of  Dr.  Ar- 
thur Wakefield  Slaten,  professor  of 
Biblical  literature  and  Religious  Edu- 
cation from  William  Jewell  College, 
which  is  in  Missouri.  He  seems  to 
be  an  estimable  and  intelligent  man, 
who  has  given  serious  study  to  the 
subjects  he  was  hired  to  teach.  His 
conclusions  in  regard  to  them  are 
those  which  a good  many  other  es- 
timable and  intelligent  men;  jhave 
reached  as  a result  of  similiar  study, 
and  he  has,  of  course,  the  best 
of  rights — it  is  even  his  duty— 
to  tell  the  truth  as  he  sees  it  to  all 
who  care  to  hear  him.  But  he  is 
also  under  obligation  to  accept,  as 
cheerfully  as  he  can,  the  consequen- 
ces that  follow  the  telling  while 
he  occupies  a chair  at  a denomina- 
tional college  founded,  expressly  for 
the  perpetuation  and  promulgation 
of  certain  beliefs  which  no  longer 


are  his — the  verity  of  which  he  ex- 
plicitly denies. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  him  to  talk 
about  il academic  freedom,”  but  real- 
ly that  is  not  involved  in  his  disa- 
greement with  the  trustees  of  the 
college.  They  are  not  trying  to  si- 
lence him;  they  simply  say  that  he 
must  do  his  teaching  somewhere  else 
than  in  a place  where  his  ideas  give 
great  and  justified  offence. 

Dr.  Slaten  thinks  he  has  as  much 
of  a grievance,  and  the  same  kind  of 
one,  as  would  a teacher  of  geology 
who  was  expected  to  teach  that  the 
world  was  made  in  six  days  6,000 
years  ago  and  was  discharged  be- 
cause he  denied  the  truth  of  those 
statistics.  The  anology  is  not  sound 
now,  though  it  might  have  been 
200  years  ago  or  so.  Geologists  deal 
largely  with  demonstrable  facts, 
while  the  matters  in  which  Dr.  Sla- 
ten contradicted  the  trustees  of  Wilr 
liam  Jewell  College  were  for  the 
most  part  in  another  domain — that 
of  faitli-t-and  he  has  only  what  seen* 
to  him  high  probabilities  with  which 
to  meet  their  settled  convictions. 

What  m.en  who  find  themselves  in 
the  position  of  Dr.  Slaten  should  dp 
is  obvious.  Instead  of  waiting  to  be 
dismissed  and  then  protesting  against 
dismissal  in  the  name  of  11  academic 
freedom,  ’ ’ they  should  depart  vol- 
untary and  betimes.  There  is  roopi 
enough  for  them  outside  and  plenty 
of  freedom  to  say  what  they  choose. 


TEACH  CHILDREN  TO  WORK. 

Concord  Tribune. 

One  of  the  greatest  curses  in  the  work  which  many  young  people  are 
United  States  today  is  the  horror  of  having  instilled  in  their  hearts  and 
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souls  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  being  reared.  They  are  not  only 
bing  allowed  to  spend  an  idle  life, 
but  are  being  allowed  to  grow  up 
without  any  knowledge  of  work  or 
business,  and  when  work  becomes  a 
necessity  with  some  of  them,  they 
don’t  know  wiiere  to  begin.  We  agree 
with  The  Greenville  News  in  the 
belief  that  “ from  infancy  children 
should  be  taught  the  nobility  of 
work.  Among  the  tragedies  of  life 
are  the  great  number  of  young  peo- 
ple who,  for  different  reasons,  are 
suddenly  thrown  into  the  world  up- 
on their  own  resources  and  who 
are  unable  to  earn  their  living  be- 
cause the  were  never  trained  to  it. 
Prisons,  alms  houses  and  houses  of 
ill  fame  are  full  of  people  of  good 
birth  who  would  have  been  useful 
and  happy  citizens  had  they  known 
how  to  earn  an  honest  living  when 


thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  ” 

The  following  paragraph  from  the 
Deaborn  Independent,  somewhat 
along  this  line,  should  cause  parents 
to  pause  long  enough  to  take  an 
inventory  of  themselves: 

Judge  Ben  R.  Lindsey,  head  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  Denver,  says:  <(My 
experience,  study  and  investigation 
of  juvenile  life  has  convinced  me  that 
parents  need  to  be  taught  the  funda- 
mentals of  child  rearing.  I firmly 
believe  that  not  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  parents  are  relatively,  and. 
comparatively,  competent  to  rear 
children.  ’ ’ The  judge  is  directly  and 
indirectly  responsible  for  the  enact- 
ment of  52  Colorado  laws  for  the 
protection  of  women  and  children, 
not  one  of  which  has  been  repealed, 
and  42  of  which  have  been  copied  in 
other  states. 


AT  OLD  TRINITY 

It  was  our  pleasure  last  Sunday  morning  to  preach  for  Rev.  J.  E< 
Woosley  at  Trinity.  Those  Methodists  no  longer  worship  in  the  old  col- 
lege chapel.  They  have  built  a beautiful  new  church  that  is  up-to-date 
in  every  particular  and  adequate  for  their  every  need'.  The  music  last 
Sunday  morning  was  equal  to  the  best  one  hears  in  the  big  city  church- 
es. About  15  years  ago,  after  he  had  retired  from  the  active  ministry, 
Rev.  F.  H.  Wood,  then  living  at  Trinity,  planted'  out  two  little  maple 
trees.  This  act  of  the  old  Methodist  preacher’s  planting  out  trees 
perplexed  the  mind  of  Maj.  Bruce  Craven,  who  was  not  as  wise  then  as 
he  is  now.  Why  should  any  old'  man  awaiting  the  sunset  call  be  plant- 
ing out  trees-,  was  unanswered  in  the  mind  of  the  young  lawyer.  But 
now  those  trees  furnish  shade  for  the  front  yard  of  the  new  Methodist 
church  at  Trinity.  Brother  Wood  went  to  his  eternal  reward  ten  years 
ago,  but  those  who  come  to  the  village  church  to  worship  throught  the 
coming  years  can  enjoy  the  shade  of  the  trees  planted  by  the  aged  itin- 
erant. The  good  deeds  of  a man  live  after  him.  Blessed'  is  the  man 
that  planteth  trees,  or  that  preserveth  those  already  serving  their  mis- 
sion on  the  earth. — Greensboro  Advocate. 
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ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOLS  CAN  NEVER 
REALLY  EDUCATE 

By  Clarence  Poe  in  Progressive  Farmer. 


Nevertheless,  while  recognizing 
that  half  the  opportunities  for  wiser 
nurture  of  boys  and  girls  lie  in  the 
home,  we  of  course  should  never  for- 
get the  other  half  outside  the  home. 
The  best  home  influence  will  fail  to 
develop  a child  properly  if  he  dosn’t 
go  to  school — and  to  a good  school 
at  that. 

That  is  one  great  trouble  with  us 
here  in  the  South.  We  haven’t 
thought  enough  about  the  quality  of 
schooling  given  otfr  children.  We 
have  often  been  satisfied  if  a child 
was  taught  “to  read  and  write” — 
«ven  though  he  knew  so  little  about 
reading  that  he  practically  never 
read  anything  and  knew  so  little  a- 
hout  writing  that  he  practically  never 
wrote  anything.  The  words  of  old 
Henry  D.  Thoreau  come  fittingly  to 
unind : 

“I  confess  that  I do  not  make  any 
hroad  distinction  between  the  illit- 
-erateness  of  my  townsman  who  can- 
not read  at  all  and  the  illiterateness 
of  him  who  has  learned  only  to  read 
what  is  for  children  and  feeble  intel- 
lects. ” 

That  is  the  lesson  I think  more  of 
us  need  to  learn.  We  must  not  be 
-content  just  to  “put  our  child- 
ren into  school  ’ ’ without  consider- 
ing whether  the  school  we  have  put 
Them  in  is  worth  anything  after  they 
-get  into  it.  And  it  might  as  well  be 
said,  plainly  and  bluntly,  that  as 
.an  agency  for  really  educating  a 


community,  a one-teacher  school 
which  attempts  to  handle  all  grades 
and'  all  ages  is  a delusion  and  a snare. 

I am  almost  tempted  to  say  that 
such  a one-teacher  school,  handling 
all  grades  and  ages,  has  the  same 
relation  to  education  that  vaccina- 
tion has  to  smallpox — it  simply  “pre- 
vents one  from  getting  the  real 
thing.  ’ ’ In  other  words,  if  there 
were  no  one-teacher  or  two-teacher 
schools,  parents  would  usually  find 
some  way  really  to  educated  the 
child.  As  it  is,  they  send  him  to 
such  a one-teacher  school  and  there 
he  gets  stalled  or  mired  up  in  the 
first  three  grades  and  consequently 
never  gets  far  enough  to  make  his 
education  a real  power  for  widening 
his  vision  and  increasing  his  happi- 
ness and  .efficiency. 

In  the  millions  of  farm  boys  and 
girls  who  leave  school  without  ever 
having  gotten  beyond  the  first  three 
or  four  grades- — it  is  there  that  we 
have  the  really  supreme  tragedy  of 
Southern  education.  We  need  to  have 
the  census  shown  next  time  not'  only 
whether  a voter  can  read  and  write 
but  also  what  grade  he  was  in  when 
he  quit  school.  And  with  such  fig- 
ures once  before  us,  we  will  at  last 
discover  that  we  have  simply  been 
fooling  ourselves  when  we  thought 
that  we  were  educating  our  children 
when  we  sent  them  to  one-teacher 
and  two-teacher  schools. 
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WREN’S  NEST  OR  UNCLE  REMUS 

HOME 

By  Maude  Gardener 


On  beautiful  Gordon  Street,  in  the 
little  suburb  of  West  End,  three 
miles  from  the  heart  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  stands  the  “ Wren’s  Nest” 
or  “Uncle  Remus”  home,  where  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  than  apostle  of 
sunshine  and  prince  of  story-tellers, 
wrote  the  most  loved  and  most 
Southern  of  all  stories — stories  brim- 
ming over  with  quaint  humor,  kindly 
philosophy  and  real  understanding 
of  the  old  plantation  day  in  the 
South. 

“Wren’s  Nest”  and  grounds  are 
now  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
Uncle  Remus  Association.  One  side 
of  the  house  has  been  converted  into 
a public  library,  the  remainder  of 
the  building  being  kept  as  its  master 
left  it,  and  is  in  charge  of  a care- 
taker. It  is  a typical  Southern  cot- 
tage, with  its  big  verandas,  generous 
hearths  and  wide,  sunny  windows. 
All  about  the  place  are  magnolia 
trees  from  whose  branches  in  the 
springtime  the  mocking  birds  and 
thrushes  sing  and  the  wrens  build 
their  nests.  On  the  table  in  the 
center  of  the  cozy  sitting-room, 
stands  the  green-painted  box  with 
“Sign  of  the  Wren’s  Nest”  in 
letters  of  white,  made  by  Mr.  Har- 
ris’ own  hands,  long,  long  ago  when 
the  city  delivery  of  mail  was  first 
known  in  Atlanta.  But  this  box 
became  as  sacred  to  a chance  pair 
of  feathery  builders  that  it  was 
never  used  as  a mere  post  box  a- 
gain.  It  is  related  that  one  time 
■when  a friend  came  to  call  on  Joel 


Chandler  Harris,  he  found  the  front 
gate  boarded  up,  and  was  told  tu 
go  round  to  the  kitchen  gate  as  a 
little  wren  had  built  her  nest  in  th& 
gate-post  and  she  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed until  the  little  birds  were 
hatched. 

Crooked  to  the  mantel,  in  the  sit- 
ting-room, just  as  he  left  it,  is  the 
homely  umbrella  used  by  the  famous 
author,  and  the  little,  old-fashioned 
typewriter  stands  as  if  waiting  for 
the  miagic  fingers  to  touch  the  keys 
with  more  Brer  Rabbit  stories. 
There  is  the  cheery  hearth  where 
the  1 1 Tortyshell  ’ ’ cat  purred  through 
the  winter  nights,  “runnin’  that 
buzz  saw  cats  has  got  somewhere 
in  their  insides;”  and  there,  “long 
to’ard  the  shank  ob  de  evenin,’  as 
you  might  say,  Mr.  Coon  ’lowed  if 
the  Lord  would  spare  him — an’  he 
most  injinrally  did— that  he  would 
datch  frogs  for  himself  and  his 
fambly  connections.” 

Joel  Chandler  Harris  was  born  at 
Eatonton,  Georgia,  and  when  he 
was  only  twelve  years  old,  because 
he  wanted  to  help  his  mother,  into* 
whose  life  much  sorrow  and  sad- 
ness had  come,  he  packed  his  little 
belongings  in  'a,n  old-fashioned 
trunk  and  kissing  his  mother  good- 
by,  set  eut  for  the  Turner  planta- 
tion, nine  miles  away,  to  serve  his 
apprenticeship  as  a printer.  Mr- 
Turner  not  only  owned  the  big  plan- 
tation of  two  thousand  acres,  but 
was  the  editor  of  the  Countrymen^ 
at  that  time  the  only  country  news- 
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paper  in  the  world,  and  into  this 
home,  with  its  big  library,  the  little 
book-starved,  lonely  boy  can^e  to 
live. 

There  were  many  slaves  on  the 
big  plantation  and  they  grew  to 
love  the  little  printer  lad  and  to 
find  in  him  a real  friend  and  from  his 
association  and  real  knowledge  of 
them,  later  came  that  wealth  of  leg- 
endary folklore,  which  he  wove  into 
the  wise  and  witty  sayings  in  which 
his  books  abound.  With  the  birds 
and  squirrels  he  also  made  friends 
for  the  printing  office  was  located 
in  a large  grove  of  oaks  and  from 
his  window  he  could  watch  the  gray 
squirrels  play  hide  and  seek  and  to 
the  clicking  of  his  type  was  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  song  of  the 
mocking-bird  and  the  noisy  jay. 

But  this  ideal  existence  came  to 
a sudden  end  and  when  Sherman 
went  through  Georgia  on  his  famous 
march  to  the  sea,  he  brought  to  the 
Turner  plantation  a corps  of  his  army 
who  left  little  behind  on  their  de- 
parture. The  editor-planter  set  his 
slaves  free  and  the  Countrymen  ceas- 
ed to  exist,  and  then  we  hear  of  the 
printer  lad  setting  type  on  various 
newspapers  in  the  South  until  1876 
when  he  became  a member  of  the 
-editorial  staff  of  the  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution and  his  real  literary  efforts 
began. 

At  first  he  wrote  sketches,  but  lar- 
ger efforts  beckoned,  and  he  began 
“Legends  of  the  Old  Plantation, ’ ’ 
which  appear  in  his  first  published 
volume  called  “Uncle  Remus,  His 
Songs  and  Sayings,”  with  Brer  Rab- 
bit as  the  hero.  About  this  time  he 
built  “Wren’s  Nest,”  which  became 
the  dearest  spot  on  earth  to  him  with 


its  garden  of  roses  whose  glorious 
beauty  lasted  from  May  until  Decem- 
ber; with  the  family  of  mocking- 
birds that  always  came  to  winter  in 
his  garden  and  where  in  early  summer 
the  wrens  chirped  over  their  nests. 
And  here  he  wrote  innumerable  stor- 
ies of  the  old  plantation  days  which 
have  brought  laughter  to  lips  of 
many  children  and  whose  hearts  have 
been  made  lighter  and  happier  by 
his  golden  legends.  And  they  also 
brought  fame  to  Joel  Chandler  Har- 
ris the  shy,  humble  man  who  never 
sought  the  limelight,  and  whose 
greatest  pleasure  was  found  in  the 
quiet  restfulness  of  his  semi-rural 
home. 

And  when  one  has  looked  into  the 
kindly  eyes  and  seen  the  gracious 
smile  of  the  gentle  woman  who  now 
lives  in  the  home  of  her  daughter 
next  door  to  the  “Wren’s  Nest,” 
you  realize  that  she  helped  to  make 
the  telling  of  the  “Uncle  Remus” 
tales  possible.  Joel  Chandler  Harris 
had  his  reason  for  working  in  the 
family  room,  where  the  children ’s 
shouts  would  have  disturbed  a less 
simple  genius.  Whenever  the  family 
got  too  noisy,  he  would  find  his  desk 
thoughtfully  moved  to  the  attic,  but 
after  trying  and  trying  to  write  in 
its  lonely  seclusion,  back  he  would 
come  to  the  sitting-room.  Then  a 
glass-inclosed  porch  was  fitted  up 
with  every  comfort  that  might  tempt 
inspiration — but  back  he  stole  shyly 
to  his  beloved  old  hearth  and  to  Mrs. 
Harris  sitting  serenely  in  the  mellow 
lamplight. 

“Trees  and  sunlight,  and  people 
passing  down  the  road — these  may 
inspire  many  men,”  he  said,  “but  I 
cannot  write  unless  I sit  where  I 
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can  see  you  playin  with  the  child- 
ren. ’ ’ 

In  his  home  at  “Wren’s  Nest,” 
at  sunset  on  July  3,  1908,  the  gentle, 
kindly  soul  passed  on,  bringing  sor- 


row to  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of 
little  children  who  had  loved  his 
stories  as  did  their  father  and  moth- 
ers in  the  long  ago. 


HIS  NAME  IS  “FRANK.” 

By  Old  Hurrygraph. 


The  most  wonderful  dog  I ever 
knew  is  a collie,  named  “Frank.” 
Two  and  a half  years  old.  He  is 
the  most  precocious  canine  I ever 
saw.  If  there  is  such  a thing,  he  is 
the  most  gentlemanly  dogly  dog  in 
his  manner  and  carriage  I ever  be- 
held. Owned  by  Bynum  S.  Dobbin, 
agricultural  manager  of  the  Patter- 
son School,  for  mountain  boys,  in 
the  Happy  Valley,  of  Caldwell  coun- 
ty, North  Carolina.  Frank  is  a pup 
of  the  mountains.  He  possesses  more 
than  ordinary  intelligence  for  his 
kind.  He  understands  with  a clear 
perception  what  is  said  to  him  and 
he  executes  it  with  almost  human 
precision.  His  favorite  place  for 
riding  is  on  the  running  board  of 
his  master’s  Ford.  Wherever  that 
Ford  goes,  Frank  is  right  there  as  a 
part  of  it,  and  no  one  dare  molest 
that  car  when  he  is  around. 

I was  on  a trip  with  his  master 
the  past  summer,  through  the  moun- 
tains of  Western  North  Carolina, 
buying  cattle.  On  this  trip  it  was 
necessary  to  look  the  cattle  over 
before  purchasing.  It  frequently 
happened  that  the  cattle  were  out  on 
the  mountain  side;  in  a cove,  or  in 
the  woods;  or  on  the  far  side  of  a 
field.  It  was  only  necessary  for  his 
master  to  say  to  Frank  that  cattle 
was  somewhere  there  and  he  desired 
to  see  them.  Frank’s  eyes  would 


sparkle,  his  ears  forthwith  prick  up 
at  right  angles,  and  he  was  off  the 
car,  over  the  fence  and  on  his  search 
to  find  them.  When  you  heard  his 
bark,  it  was  a signal  that  he  had 
found  them.  He  would  round  them 
up  and  drive  them  towards  the  point 
where  his  master  was.  He  under- 
stood how  to  do  it ; and  exhibited 
great  pride  in  his  achievements. 

Passing  along  the  highway  and  see- 
ing a herd  lying  under  the  shade, 
in  a distant  field,  his  master  would 
say;  “Frank,  there’s  some  good 
looking  cattle  over  there.  I would 
like  to  see  them.  Round  them  up 
and  bring  them  closer  to  the  road.” 
Frank  would  immediately  make  for 
the  herd,  and  break  into  them  with 
vigorous  barking,  stir  them  up,  and 
drive  them  up  to  the  side  of  the 
road  with  as  much  deliberation  and 
care  as  a human  being.  I saw  him 
do  it  several  times. 

If  a vicious  bull  showed  fight|, 
Frank  played  with  him,  and  led 
him  on  in  the  direction  he  wanted 
him  go.  If  a cow  was  slow  Frank 
would  approach  from  the  rear  and 
give  her  tail  a gentle  twist.  If  the 
calves  were  frisky,  and  playful, 
Frank  was,  too,  and  coaxed  them  on 
— either  leading  the  herd,  or  in  the 
rear  pushing  them  on. 

On  one  occasion,  leaning  out  too 
far  to  glimpse  or  flirt  with  a dog 
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on  the  roadside,  he  fell  off  the  run-  much  chagrined  over  the  incident, 
ning  board,  while  the  machine  was  and  thereafter  paid  no  more  atten- 
passing,  and  he  appeared  to  be  very  tion  to  dogs  in  passing. 


WHICH  IS  THE  BETTER  APPEAL? 

W.  F.  Marshall  in  Education. 


A young  teacher  in  Eastern  North 
Carolina  writes  on  the  blackboard 
the  names  of  the  pupils  who  miss 
words  in  their  spelling  lesson.  A- 
nother  teacher  instinctly  backs  away 
from  this  method  and  would  appeal 
to  another  side  of  the  child’s  nature 
by  writing  on  the  board  the  names 
of  those  who  missed  no  words. 

May-be  you  have  read  in  some  of 
your  travels  a request  like  this : 
* ‘ Please  report  to  the  management 
any  instances  of  neglect  or  discourt- 
esy upon  part  of  employees.”  In 
the  Raleigh  postoffice  Postmaster 
Duncan  posted  a notice  requesting 
patrons  to  report  to  him  instances 
of  unusual  courtesy  shown  or  service 
performed  by  the  employees  in  their 
line  of  duty. 

A young  stenographer  went  fresh 
from  the  business  college  to  a diffi- 
cult and  exacting  position.  Her  work 
was  a disappointment  to  her  employ- 
er and  greatly  discouraged  her.  He 
reasoned,  remonstrated,  and  insisted 
upon  increased  diligence.  She  seem- 


ed to  be  losing  her  grip  upon  the 
work  and  unable  to  rally,  unable  to 
rise  to  the  best  she  was  capable  of 
doing.  At  the  end  of  the  month  she 
was  told,  “Your  salary  will  be  raised 

$ to-morrow  and  back-dated  to 

cover  the  present  month,  which  has 
been  such  a trying  one  for  a new 
stenographer.  ’ 1 Thunderstruck  a|t 
the  time,  she  came  back  next  morn- 
ing with  a new  spirit,  attacked  her 
work  with  buoyancy — and  won! 

John  J.  McGraw  is  writing  up  his 
baseball  recollections  for  the  New 
York  Evening  World.  McGraw  was 
manager  of  the  Giants.  In  one  of 
the  World  Series  games,  Snodgrass, 
one  of  McGraw ’s  men,  made  a mufE 
which  cost  the  Giants  $30,000.  In 
the  Evening  World  articles,  McGraw 
reveals  for  the  first  time  what  he 
said  to  his  unlucky  player;  it  was 
this : “I  Ve  raised  your  salary  one 
thousand  dollars  a year.” 

Isn ’t  it  better  to  appeal  to  the 
best  that  is  in  one? 


Love  ever  gives — 

Forgives — outlives — 

And  ever  stands 
With  open  hands. 

And  while  it  lives, 

It  gives. 

For  this  is  love’s  prerogative — 
To  give — and  give — and  give. 
— JdChn  Oxenham. 
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CHOOSING  A WIFE 

(Greensboro  Methodist  Advocate) 


In  making  this  choice  which  is  for 
life  and  which  is  attended  by  such 
momentous  consequences,  a man 
should  seek  after  those  qualities 
which  endure.  Without  stopping  to 
consider  those  transitory  feminine 
charms  which  come  from  the  skillful 
use  of  paints,  powders,  curling  irons 
and  the  dressmakers 7 arts  and  to 
which  men  sometimes  attach  undue 
importance,  we  will  enumerate  some 
of  those  desirable  qualities  which 
last. 

That  many  people  by  nature  are 
deprived  of  robust  bodies,  that  dis- 
ease oftentimes  insiduously  does  its 
permanent  work,  and  the  frail  peo- 
ple frequently  are  of  more  value  to 
society  than  some  with  strong  bodies, 
are  facts  that  we  do  not  overlook 
for  a single  moment.  Yet  we  con- 
tend that  every  girl  should  strive  to 
make  the  best  of  herself  physically. 
A girld  should  not  desire,  as  some  do, 
to  be  thin  and  pale  and,  therefore, 
supposedly  beautiful.  Rather  let  her 
be  athletic  and  robust,  if  possible,  all 
the  while  cultivating  the  roses  in 
her  cheeks. 

Parents  and  educators,  too,  should 
exercise  care  to  see  that  the  daugh- 
ters of  our  land  get  the  best  physical 
training,  so  as  to  be  prepared  in 
this  important  respect  for  the  heavy 
responsibilities  of  life.  For  a wo- 
man with  a strong,  healthy  body 
possesses  the  very  first  and  finest 
equipment  for  a life  of  happiness 
and  service. 

Another  qualification  is  industry. 
Not  that  this  industry  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  pursuit  of  learning  or 
culture,  or  a mastery  of  some  of  the 


fine  arts,  however  commendable  all 
this  is,  but  her  industry  should  be 
directed  also  toward  the  more  com- 
monplace and  prosaic  duties  of  cook-, 
ing,  sewing  and  housekeeping.  When 
a girl  boasts  that  she  does  not  know 
how  to  cook,  that  she  dislikes  house- 
keeping and  that  mama  always  hires- 
the  dressmaker,  the  young  fellow 
with  an  average  amount  of  gumption 
begins  to  think  seriously,  and  a per- 
sonal confession  like  that  scares  a 
bachelor  to  death.  There  is  a sea- 
son. 

Girls  frequently  explain  by  saying" 
that  they  expect  to  marry  rich  men 
who  can  provide  cooks,  housekeeper 
and  dressmakers.  There  are  two 
difficulties  connected  with  that  state- 
ment. The  rich  men  are  so  few  that 
not  one  girl  out  of  twenty  can  hope 
to  capture  such  a man,  and  if  all 
could,  there  are  many  things  that 
money  cannot  sometimes  buy.  Fre- 
quent h-  good  cooks  and  efficient 
housekeepers  cannot  be  secured  at 
any  price. 

Furthermore,  if  a man  expects  to 

faithfully  perform  his  duties  as  they 
relate  to  family  life,  he  has  a moral 
right  to  expect  that  his  wife  shall 
be  able  to  perform  her  part.  Mutual 
performance  of  the  duties  should  be 
the  law  of  living  that  pertains  be- 
tween husband  and  wife.  She  may 
be  the  manager  of  the  household  to 
direct  its  affairs,  just  as  the  husband 
manage  his  business,  but  the  success- 
ful manager  of  any  business  must 
know  it  in  its  details  to  meet  with 
the  highest  success. 

A third  qualification  is  the  ability 
to  practice  economy.  That  is  to  know 
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how  to  spend  money  wisely  in  order 
to  get  the  largest  and  best  results.  If 
the  husband  is  the  provider  for  the 
home  the  wife  in  a very  striking 
sense  is  the  manager  of  the  spending 
*end  of  the  establishment.  And  if 
the  wife  be  so  minded  she  can  spend 
•all  that  the  average  man  can  get  hold 
*of,  no  matter  how  hard  he  may  strive 
•to  make  money. 

We  were  talking  a little  while  ago 
with  a lady  whose  husband  had  edu- 
cated their  children,  and  the  family 
was  accustomed  to  live  well,  enjoying 
The  necessities  and  many  luxuries  of 
life,  and  had  laid  by  considerable 
wealth.  The  good  wife  with  marked 
modesty,  wisely  said,  ‘ ‘ What  little 
we  have  we  have  gotten  from  care- 
fully spending  and  saved  what  we 
have  made.”  In  that  brief  sentence 
she  gave  the  true  secret  of  the  suc- 
. cessful  management  of  the  average 
household. 

A man  should  strive  to  find  a wife 
who  will  be  congenial,  that  is,  com- 
panionable. Their  tastes  and  dis- 
positions should  harmonize  so  that 
the  husband  and  wife  can  be  con- 
stant and  agreeable  companions.  Here 
is  the  source  of  unlimited  martial 
joy.  Yet  it  is  often  wanting,  and 
here  is  found  the  explanation  of  why 
husband  and  wife  are  not  found  in 
each  other’s  company  when  they  can 
go  elsewhere.  Too  seldom  do  we  find 
married  couples  after  the  honeymoon, 
anyhow  after  the  first  six  months  of 
wedded  life,  who  are  really  “ chums,” 
delighting  in  each  other’s  companion- 
ship. This  comes  from  the  lack  of 
congeniality  which  might  be  in  a 
large  measure  guarded  against  by  a 
proper  care  before  marriage.  If  you 
cannot  get  along  agreeably  with  one 
.before  marriage,  you  will  hardly  do 


so  afterwards. 

No  man  should  think  for  a mo- 
ment of  marrying  a girl  in  whom  he 
does  not  have  unbounded  confidence. 
Not  that  women  who  live  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  suspicion  are  not  good 
enough  for  a host  of  men  who  are 
themselves  unclean,  but  because  a 
pure  woman  should  not  be  subjected 
to  the  afflictions  of  an  unreasonably 
jealous  husband.  This  trouble  arises 
oftentimes  from  men’s  marrying  girls 
known  as  “fast.”  After  marriage 
these  husbands  suspect  that  the  dis- 
position of  the  girl  may  be  carried 
over  into  the  practices  of  the  wife, 
hence  the  foolish  and  petty  jealous- 
ies. 

Nothing  becomes  a young  woman 
like  maidenly  modesty.  In  her  girl- 
hood it  is  a robe  of  beauty  and  in 
later  years  it  may  save  her  from  a 
world  of  annoyances  and  heartburn- 
ings. 

Do  not  marry  a frivolous  girl. 
That  is  a girl  interested  in  nothing 
but  trifling  matters.  Her  whole 
thought  is  of  dress,  pleasure,  frolic, 
the  dance  and  giddy  society.  Such 
a girl  can  hardly  be  made  into  a 
sensible  wife  who  will  look  after 
her  household. 

Last  of  all,  we  mention  the  su- 
preme and  crowning  virtue  of  all  wo- 
manhood, that  is  piety.  To  discuss 
such  a self-evident  truth  in  this 
place  is  superfluous.  Even  popular- 
ity and  beauty,  qualities  of  women  so 
highly  appreciated  by  the  majority 
of  mankind,  are  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  service  of  God.  ‘ ‘ Favor  is 
deceitful,”  says  the  Good  Book/ ‘and 
beauty  is  vain,  but  a woman  that 
feareth  the  Lord  she  shall  be  prais- 
ed.” 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Pressly  Mills. 


; Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong  held  religi- 
ous services  in  the  auditorium  last 
Sunday,  January  21. 

"^The  only  boy  to  receive  a visit 
from  home  folks  Wednesday,  was 
Claibourne  Gilbert,  being  it  was 
such  an  icy  day. 

; Master  Joseph  Moore  did  such 
good  work  on  the  outside  that  he 
was  placed  in  the  printing  office,  and 
as  a former  reporter  once  stated,  “be 
likes  to  hear  the  click  of  the  type.” 

A gravel  road  between  the  ele- 
venth and  twelfth  cottages,  was 
recently  constructed  under  the  in- 
struction of  Mr.  Grier,  our  roadman. 
This  road  is  a good  peice  of  work- 
manship, and  no  one  could  do  better 
than  was  done  here. 

— o — 

The  pupils  in  charge  of  Mr.  W. 
W.  Johnson,  are  gradually  getting 
fewer  in  number,  because  those  who 
have  been  trying  to  do  their  best 
are  being  sent  home.  New  boys, 
however,  are  arriving  daily  and  this 
vacancy  will  soon  be  filled., 

Desks  for  the  fifth  school  room 
are  being  prepared  by  the  boys  of 
the  Carpenter  shop.  The  boys  who 
do  this  work  are:  Jas.  A.  Shipp,  T. 
Wilkerson,  Joe  Kennon,  Lewis  Nor- 
ris and  Carl  Henry.  Mr.R.  B.  Cloer 
the  shop  forman  is  instructing  the 
work. 


Master  Wayne  Carpenter  has 
been  installed  on  the  pump  job,  and 
just  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  master 
it  alone  his  precessor,  Master  Vass 
Fields  will  return  to  his  old  job 
as  a printer.  He  is  needed  more 
at  this  last  position  than  at  the 
former  for  he  knows  a great  deal 
about  this  business. 

— o 

Master  Swift  B.  Davis,  our  former 
reporter,  was  honorably  paroled  by 
Superintendent  Boger  last  Thurs- 
day, January  25.  THE  UPLIFT 
has  lost  a valuable  worker  whose 
sevices  will  be  hard  to  replace.  He 
put  forth  his  best  efforts  to  make 
THE  UPLIFT  a flourishing  weekly 
journal.  He  leaves  many  friends 
and  we  hope  that  some  day  it  can  be 
said  that  he  has  proved  a credit  to 
himself  and  to  this  institution,  to 
his  state,  and  country. 

A rather  inciting  little  incident 
occurred  last  Thuasday,  January  25, 
on  the  bell  rock.  The  bell  boy  was 
ringing  the  bell,  when  all  at  once 
he  was  surprised  to  find  himself 
on  the  rock  alone.  The  king  bolt 
which  kept  the  bell  in  its  place  had 
done  its  duty  and  could  do  no  more. 
It  was  rather  difficult  for  the  officers 
to  hear  it’s  tolling  that  night  but  the 
boys  were  put  to  bed  at  the  regular 
hour.  On  Friday  several  of  the 
larger  boys  were  detailed  to  the 
task  of  hoisting  the  bell  onto  the 
rock,  here  it  was  put  into  place  and 
it  sends  out  it’s  pealing  tolls  as  it 
seems  to  sound  better  than  ever  be 
fore. 
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MARDI  GRAS  CARNIVAL 

NEW  ORLEANS  MOBILE  PENSACOLA 


Feb.  8-13,  1923. 


Feb.  11-13,  1923. 


Feb.  10-13,  1923. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


ANNOUNCES 


Very  Low  Round  Trip  Fares 


NEW  ORLEANS. 

MOBILE 

PENSACOLA. 


Tickets  on  sale  Feb.  6-13  inclusive. 
Tickets  on  sale  Feb.  9-13  inclusive. 
Tickets  on  sale  Feb.  8-13  inclusive. 


Final  limit  of  all  tickets  Feb.  20th,  1923. 

If  presented  prior  to  Feb.  20th,  tickets  may  be  extended  until 
March  7th,  1923,  by  paying  fee  $1.00. 

Fine  Fast  Through  Trains  Daily 

Pullman  sleeping  cars,  observation  cars,  club  cars,  dining  ears 
and  coaches. 

For  further  information  and  details  call  on  nearest  agent. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM, 
Division  Passenger  Agent,. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 


LV. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1:40  A 

i 

30 

i 

New  York-Birmingham 

| 30 

i 

1:40  A 

2:37A 

i 

29 

i 

Birmingham-New  York 

| 29 

i 

2 :37A 

5:12  A 

i 

44 

i 

Washington-Atlanta 

| 44 

i 

5 :12A 

6:32  A 

i 

31 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

j 31 

i 

6 :32A 

8:41  A 

i 

137 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

| 137 

i 

8:41  A 

9:25  A 

1 

11 

t 

Charlotte-N  orf  olk-Richmond 

1 11 

i 

9 :25A 

10:55  A 

i 

36 

i 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

1 36 

i 

10 :55A 

3:20P 

i 

45 

i 

Washington-Charlotte 

1 45 

i 

3 :20P 

3:45P 

i 

46 

i 

Charlotte-Danville 

| 46 

i 

3 :45P 

7:10P 

i 

12 

i 

N orf  olk-Richmond- Atlanta 

1 12 

i 

7 :10P 

8:18P 

i 

32 

i 

New  York-Augusta 

| 32 

i 

8:18P 

10 :20P 

!! 

35 

i 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

| 35 

i 

10 :20P 

9 :45P 

I 

138 

i 

New  York-Atlanta 

I 138 

i 

9:45P 

9:31P 

! 

135 

i 

W ashington- Atlanta 

| 135 

i 

9 :31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
points. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  C- 
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BRAVE  LITTLE 
HARBINGER. 


❖ 

* 


Through  my  snow-spattered  window  I see  you, 
my  little  spring  visitor.  Bravely  and  serenely  you 
are  standing  erect  with  your  golden-tipped  head 
unperturbed  by  the  whirling  snow-flakes  and'  the 
pelting  of  the  sleet.  I would  that  you  have  a care, 
my  little  Jonquil,  the  sweet  harbinger  in  the  flower 
kingdom  of  approaching  springtime,  lest  your 
beautiful  life  be  cut  short.  But  you  teach  me  a 
lesson  you  learned,  as  I happen  to  know,  more  than 
fifty  years  ago  and  annually  obey.  The  same  God 
that  commands  and  cares  for  your  little  neighbor, 
the  purple  violet  just  across  the  walk,  bids  you 
appear,  and  you  come,  trusting  implicitly  the  pro- 
mise of  protection  which  the  God  of  the  universe 
vouchsafes  to  all  His  believing  and  serving  crea- 
tures. (February  6,  1923) 
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“’Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye;  ’tis  the  draught  of  a breath 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death, 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud; 

0,  Why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?” 


“THE  RAIL  SPLITTER.” 

This  issue  of  THE  UPLIFT  carries  much  about  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
anniversary  of  whose  birth  occurs  on  the  12th  of  this  month.  It  is  fitting 
to  make  this  remineder,  for  he  rose  from  humble  circumstances  to  a proud 
position,  not  only  in  American  history  but  in  world  history.  This  thing 
of  splitting  rails,  his  expertness  at  this  arduous  work  giving  him  the  name 
of  “The  Rail  Splitter,”  has  gone  out  of  vogue,  but  in  Lincoln’s  day  it  was 
tho  chief  business  of  the  winter;  and  to  be  a “good-hand”  at  it  gave  to  the 
axeman  a reputation  of  considerable  distinction. 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  we  enumerate  the  various  steps  and  high-lights 
in  the  career  of  this  remarkable  man  from  his  birth  to  death.  There  is  so 
much  good  in  his  life,  his  conduct  and  his  accomplishments  that  ho  stands 
out  an  exemplary  character  richly  worthy  of  emulation  by  the  young.  We  all 
can  take  pride  in  the  successful  race  he  ran,  because  his  life  and  career  are 
the  finest  tributes  to  the  possibilities  in  our  glorious  government — an  oppor- 
tunity for  everyone,  regardless  of  birth  or  circumstances  or  envoronment,  to 
enjoy  a freedom  in  making  the  most  of  life. 

Had  Lincoln  not  have  become,  a victim  of  an  assassin,  much  of  the  history 
of  this  country  after  the  event  at  Appomattox  would  never  have  been  writ- 
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ten.  The  South,  speaking  from  a sectional  viewpoint,  was  the  greatest  suf- 
ferer because  of  this  death. 

We  are  prone  to  lionize  such  characters,  even  to  idolize  them — but  it  is  well 
that  we  take  account  of  the  brilliant  record,  the  honest  purposes  and  the 
successful  issue  of  a big  man’s  passion.  An  example  of  a passionate  devo- 
tion to  Lincoln’s  memory  lies  in  the  engaging  story  under  the  title  of  “Lin- 
coln’s Greatest  Admirer,”  appearing  in  this  number. 

$*#$$** 

EFFECTIVE,  SMALL  INFLUENCES. 

There  is  no  one  to  measure  the  influence  of  one  word,  one  act,  one  ex- 
ample. Each  in  its  own  way  sets  in  motion  that  which  goes  on  and  on* 
You  have  dropped  into  a pond  a pebble,  and  from  that  slight  disturbance 
there  goes  out  ever  increasing  circles  until  they  spend  themselves  against 
the  other  shore — that  deed,  that  word,  in  like  manner,  sets  forth  an  influ- 
ence ever  increasing,  spending  itself  at  the  other  shore,  eternity . 

I sat  last  Sunday  in  a little  country  church — it  was  cold  on  the  outside 
and  not  too  warm  on  the  inside.  The  congregation  is  a small  one,  made  up 
of  plain,  well-behaved,  modest  farmers.  The  story  of  the  great  suffering  in 
central  Europe  was  told;  and  the  speaker  requested  all  who  were  inter- 
ested to  take  an  envelope  and  respond  in  contribution  when  it  was  conven- 
ient in  such  sums  as  they  could  spare.  A parishioner  remarked,  “if 
they  are  suffering,  why  not  do  our  bit  right  now?”  No  sooner  said  than 
a collection  proceeded.  That  little  crowd,  away  out  in  the  country,  far  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  suffering  and  religions  distress,  saw  its  duty  and 
responded  to  the  amount  of  twenty-one  dollars,  with  more  to  follow.  This 
little  unselfish  act  may  save  a life,  or  better  still,  may  save  the  faith  of  a 
struggling  soul  in  the  great  scheme  of  the  brotherhood  of  all  mankind. 

Just  across  the  hill  stands  a little  school-house.  Under  the  influence 
of  a godly  little  woman,  a consecrated  Christian  and  a beautiful  example 
of  modest  womanhood,  what  had  formerly  suffered  the  reputation  of  being 
“rough-necks’  * has  grown  into  an  orderly,  enthusiastic  crowd  of  young- 
sters, now  seeing  a vision  and  striving  to  catch  the  step  of  progress  and 
the  rich  fruits  of  civilization.  That  little  woman,  following  the  dictates 
of  her  own  sense  of  responsibility,  has  taught  them  to  follow  her  in  a sim- 
ple prayer,  recognizing  and  praising  the  great  God  of  the  universe.  There 
is  no  violation  of  law  in  this.  No  one  objects,  and  the  children  have  re- 
sponded in  this  beautiful  service.  I saw  just  last  Sunday  one  of  them,  a 
seven-year  old  boy,  full  of  mischief  and  restless,  but  when  that  preacher 
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began  to  pray  the  little  fellow  stood  in  a devout  posture  and.  so  far  as  we 
.know,  he  followed  the  minister  in  the  petitions  to  his  heavenly  father. 
Six  months,  yes  three  months,  ago  that  little  fellow  would  have  been 
throughly  oblivious  of  the  sacredness  of  the  act,  which  now  won  his  beau- 
tiful attention  and  reverence. 

That  same  little  spirit,  which  daily  goes  to  her  God  along  with  the  child- 
ren committed  to  her  care  and  her  teaching,  takes  note  of  the  physical  as 
well  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  coming  men  and  women  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  her  alertness,  she  had  gathered  a tube  of  tooth  paste  and  a treat- 
ise on  how  to  care  for  the  teeth,  enough  to  supply  each  pupil.  Under  the 
seed  sown  last  year  by  the  All-time  Health  Nurse  of  the  county,  these  chil- 
dren have  come  to  realize  the  importance  of  clean  mouths  and  a care  for 
their  teeth.  Now  they  have  come  into  the  means  of  a practical  try-out  of 
the  theory  planted  into  their  little  lives  a year  ago.  There  was  enthusias- 
tic reception  of  this  act  of  the  little  teacher.  Here  is  an  act  that  never  can 
be  measured  in  all  its  goodness — through  the  child  oftentimes  the  hardened 
.and  thoughtless  father,  living  in  the  same  paths  that  his  grand-daddy  walk- 
ed, will  see  a light  and  look  after  the  small  things  in  themselves  that  in 
maturity  have  so  much  influence. 

There  is  much  good  that  we  all  can  do.  A kind  word  here,  a sympathe- 
tic recognition  of  the  suffering  yonder,  a cup  of  cold  water,  and  a consistent 
and  faithful  adherence  to  the  eternal  truth  that  we  cannot  live  alone  or 
move  through  life  without  exercising  an  influence,  either  for  good  or  bad, 
and  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  the  brotherhood  of  man,  even  applying  to 
the  skeptic  who  leaves  God  out  of  it. 

* $ * * % * ❖ 

GET  OUT  OR  GET  IN  LINE. 

Here  is  a selection  from  the  late  Elbert  Hubbard,  an  American  wrriter 
of  essays  and  biograpuy.  It  is  within  itself  a sermon  that  will  do  us  good. 
While  it  is  appropriate  to  the  leading  subject  of  this  issue,  it  fits  in  power- 
fully well  for  the  times  through  which  we  are  passing. 

‘‘If  all  the  letters,  messages  and  speeches  of  Lincoln  were  destroyed  ex- 
cept that  ofie  letter  to  Hooker,  we  should  still  have  a good  index  to  the 
heart  of  the  “Rail-splitter.” 

In  this  letter  we  see  that  Lincoln  ruled  his  own  spirit;  and  we  also  be- 
hold the  fact  that  he  could  rule  others.  The  letter  shows  frankness,  kind- 
liness, wit,  tact,  wise  diplomacy  and  infinite  patience. 

^ Hooker  had  harshly  and  unjustlj*  criticized  Lincoln,  his  commander  in. 
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chief,  and  he  had  embarrassed  Burnside,  his  ranking  officer.  But  Lincoln 
waves  all  this  in  deference  to  the  virtues  that  he  believes  Hooker  possess- 
es, and  promotes  him  to  succeed  Burnside.  In  other  words  the  man, 
who  had  been  wronged,  promotes  the  man  who  had  wronged  him,  over  the 
head  of  a man  whom  the  promotee  had  wronged  and  for  whom  the  promo- 
ter had  a warm  personal  friendship. 

But  all  personal  considerations  were  sunk  in  view  of  the  end  desired. 
Yet  it  was  necessary  that  the  man  promoted  should  know  the  truth,  and 
Lincoln  told  it  to  him  in  a wTay  that  did  not  humiliate  nor  fire  to  foolish  an- 
ger, but  which  certainly  prevented  the  attack  of  cerebral  elephantiasis  to- 
which  Hooker  wras  liable. 

But  here  is  the  letter  in  its  entirety: 

Major-General  Hooker,  I have  placed  you  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  Of  course  I have  done  this  upon  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  sufficient  reasons,  and  yet  I think  it  best  for  you  to  know  that  there 
are  some  things  in  regard  to  which  I am  not  quite  satisfied  with 
you. 

I believe  you  to  be  a brave  and  a skillful  soldier,  which,  of  course, 

I like.  I also  believe  you  do  not  mix  politics  with  your  profession,  in 
which  you  are  right. 

You  have  confidence  in  yourself,  which  is  a valuable,  if  not  indis- 
pensable, quality. 

You  are  ambitious,  wffiich,  within  reasonable  bounds,  does  good  ra- 
ther than  harm;  but  I think  that  during  General  Burnside’s  command 
of  the  army  you  have  taken  connsel  of  your  ambition  and  thwarted  him 
as  much  as  you  could,  in  which  you  did  wrong  to  the  couutry  and  to  a 
most  meritorious  and  honorable  brother  officer. 

I have  heard,  in  such  a way  as  to  believe  it,  of  your  recently  saying 
that  both  the  army  and  the  government  needed  a dictator.  Of  courso 
it  was  not  for  this,  but  in  spite  of  it,  that  I have  given  you  the  command. 
Only  those  generals  who  gain  successes  can  set  up  dictators.  What 
I now  ask  of  you  is  military  success,  and  I will  risk  the  dictatorship. 
The  government  will  support  you  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability,  which  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  it  has  done  and  will  do  for  all  commanders. 

I much  fear  that  the  spirit  you  have  aided  to  infuse  into  the  army,  of 
criticising  their  commander  and  withholding  confidence  from  him, 
will  now  turn  upon  you.  I shall  assist  you  as  far  as  I can  to  put  it 
down.  Neither  you  nor  Napoleon,  if  he  were  alive  again,  could  get 
any  good  out  of  an  army  while  such  a spirit  prevails  in  it.  And  now 
beware  of  rashness;  beware  of  rashness,  but  with  energy  and  sleep- 
less vigilance  go  foward  and  give  us  victories. 

Yours  very  truly. 

A.  Lincoln/’ 

If  the  concern  where  you  are  employed  is  all  wrong,  and  the  Old  Man  is 
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a curmudgeon,  it  may  be  well  for  you  to  go  to  the  Old  Man  and  confidenti- 
ally, quietly  and  kindly  tell  him  that  he  is  a curmudgeon.  Explain  to 
.him  that  his  policy  is  absurd  and  preposterous.  Then  show  him  how  to 
reform  his  ways,  and  you  might  offer  to  take  charge  of  the  concern  and 
•cleanse  it  of  its  secret  faults. 

Do  this,  or  if  for  any  reason  you  should  prefer  not,  then  take  your  choice 
of  these:  GET  OUT  OR  GET  IN  LINE.  You  have  to  do  one  or  the  other 
: — now  make  your  choice.  If  you  work  for  a man,  in  heaven’s  name  work 
for  him. 

Let  us  mind  our  own  business  and  work  for  self  by  working  for  the 
good  of  all.” 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


Next  Monday  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
sixteenth  presiden  t of  the  United 
States.  He  was  born  in  Hardin 
county,  Kentucky,  February  12,  1809, 
several  months  after  his  mother  re- 
turned from  an  extended  visit  to 
friends  and  relatives  in  Gras  ton  coun- 
ty, North  Carolina.  His  mother’s 
maiden  name  was  Nancy  Hanks. 
Her  husband  was  Tom  Lincoln.  He 
was  of  but  little  force;  not  exactly 
lazy  but  he  just  didn’t  “know  how.” 
Uneducated  and,  as  they  sized  up 
folks  then,  was  just  an  ordinary  man. 
History  goes  into  details  about  the 
connections  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Franklin  and  other  great  men  of 
their  day  and  those  of  later  periods; 
but  Abraham  Lincoln  had  to  start  the 
history  of  the  Lincoln  family.  He 
alone  deserves  the  credit  of  his  ac- 
complishments and  achievements  and 
the  deeds  heralded  in  history  are  his 
credits.  No  one  knows  but  that  in 
generations  back  started  the  super- 
ior genius,  skipping  a generation, 
perhaps,  that  later  bobbed  up  and 
took  lodgment  in  the  person  of  the 
homely  and  awkward  Lincoln. 
Shows  His  Spunk. 

The  great  handicaps  that  he  over- 
came, the  escapes  from  the  tyranny 
of  circumstances  surrounding  his 
parentage,  the  simple  honesty  of  his 
purposes,  his  matchless  will,  and  his 
great  ability  and  his  historical  emi- 
nence, make  of  Abraham  Lincoln  a 
rich  subject  for  study  and  an  inspi- 
ration to  youths,  who  find  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  handicaps  and  uneven 
chances.  Lincoln  will  ever  hold  a 
a foremost  place  among  those  whose 


names  and  lives  have  become  a part 
of  American  history.  His  career  may 
well  be  studied,  for  it  exemplifies  to 
an  iminent  degree  the  conditions 


of  American  life  which  enables  one 
to  rise  from  the  humblest  position 
to  the  most  exalted  place.  One  year 
covered  all  the  instruction  he  receiv- 
ed at  school.  But  at  nine  years  of 
age  he  had  learned  to  read,  write 
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and  cipher,  and  he  became  an  indus- 
trious reader  of  books  and  a most 
persevering  student.  He  rose  by  his 
own  efforts  and  the  spark  of  genius, 
that  came  to  him  from  some  unher- 
alded source  not  conspicuous  in  his 
immediate  family. 

Splitting  rails  to  fence  the  fam- 
ily’s frontier  farm;  flatboating  down 
the  Western  rivers,  going  at  one 
time  as  far  as  New  Orleans;  clerk- 
ing in  a country  store,  which  he  did 
rather  inefficiently,  owing  to  his 
constant  devotion  to  his  few  books; 
leading  a company  of  volunteers  in 
the  Black  Hawk  War;  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  legislature, 
where  he  soon  attracted  attention; 
representing  his  state  in  the  congress 
of  the  United  States ; canvassing  the 
state  in  opposition  to  Stephen  A. 
Douglass,  one  of  the  greatest  orators 
and  statesman  of  the  century,  and 
vanquishing  him  in  public  debate ; 
directing  the  destinies  of  the  Union 
as  President,  at  a most  critical  period 
of  our  country’s  history — these  were 
the  several  significant  steps  of  his 
career. 

Lincoln  was  called  to  administer 
the  government  when  all  was  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion.  As  a politi- 
cian he  was  ambitious,  but  his  am- 
bition gave  place  to  the  strong,  ear- 
nest devotion  of  a patriot.  His  elect- 
ion had  endangered  the  Union;  and 
to  save  it  from  this  danger  he  labor- 
ed day  and  night  faithfully,  earnestly 
and  sorrowf.ully.  In  that  struggle 
with  the  world  at  his  back  and  ample 
resources  at  all  times  available,  with 
overpowering  numbers  of  soldiers,  he 
finally  seceeded  in  preventing  a di- 
vided Union.  From  childhood  to  this 
good  day  up  we  have  always  thought 
of  one  act  of  his  while  in  waging 


the  War  Between  the  States,  as 
smacking  of  brutality  and  cowardice. 
But  so  long  as  the  world  accepts 
as  sound  the  theory  that  1 1 all  is 
fair  in  war  and  love,”  this  act  does 
not  stand  out  to  his  severe  condem- 
nation. 

Emancipation  Proclamation. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  both  before  and  after 
his  election,  declared  that  his  party 
did  not  intend  to  interfere  with 
slavery  where  it  then  existed.  As 
late  as  August,  1862,  he  wrote:  “If 
I could  save  the  Union  without  free- 
ing any  slave  I would  do  it.”  A 
month  later  he  notified  the  Confed- 
erate States  that  if  they  did  not 
come  back  into  the  Union  within  one 
hundred  days  he  would  declare  their 
slaves  forever  free.  The  Confeder- 
acy was  not  fighting  for  slavery — it 
was  fighting  for  a principle.  These 
states  did  not  return  to  the  Union, 
so  Mr.  Lincoln,  “as  a military  neces- 
sity,” on  January  1,  1863,  issued 
his  Emancipation  Proclamation,  which 
declared  all  slaves  in  the  Confederate 
States  free.  His  proclamation  did 
not  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 
states  which  had  not  seceded,  and  it 
had  no  effect  in  the  Confederate 
States  until  after  the  surrender;  but 
it  won  for  him  the  active  support  of 
many  in  the  North,  who  had  been 
probably  fired  to  frenzy  by  the  mis- 
representing, if  not  lying,  story  con- 
tained in  ‘ 1 Uncle  Tom ’s  Cabin.  ’ ’ There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  overpowering  in- 
fluences of  his  counsellors  and  the 
drift  of  the  struggle  at  that  time 
led  Mr.  Lincoln  to  make  this  emanci- 
pation proclamation.  As  a “military 
necessity”  running  true  to  form,  as 
believed  by  his  advisers,  it  was 
thought  to  have  the  influence  of  para- 
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lyzing  the  South,  taking  the  pep  out 
of  the  brave  men  that  composed  the 
Confederate  army  and  thus  driving 
them  to  desertion,  and  return  home 
to  defend  what  Lincoln’s  advisers 
believed  an  uprising  of  the  slaves 
against  the  helpless  women  and  child- 
ren left  at  home.  This  did  not  oc- 
cur; and  those  who  understand  the 
depth  of  esteem  that  existed  between 
mistress  and  slave  can  well  under- 
stand the  faithfulness  and  devotion 
of  the  slave  for  the  white  people 
of  the  South,  until  scallawags  and 
carpet  baggers  came  later  and  put 
the  devil  into  the  heads  of  some  of 
them.  As  a “military  necessity,” 
the  English  inspired  the  Indians  in 
Revolutionary  days  to  tomahawk  the 
patriots.  It  worked  them;  but  the 
design  of  the  emancipation  procla- 
mation did  not  bring  any  results. 
The  Power  of  Numbers  and  Resources. 

But  few  men,  however,  in  all  his- 
tory had  to  go  up  against  such  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  problems  as  con- 
fronted Lincoln.  He  won,  but  it  was 
the  superiority  of  numbers  and  re- 
suorces  that  finally  solved  the  great 
problem.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
carpet-bag  days  and  the  dirty,  in- 
defensible records  made  by  such  cow- 
ards and  brutes  as  Sherman  against 
a helpless  people,  it  would  have  re- 
quired but  a few  years  to  wipe  out 
the  bitterness  that  existed  too  long 
after  the  war.  It  is  also  the  con- 
census of  the  best  opinion  that  the 
cowardly  murdering  of  President 
Lincoln  was  in  reality  and  truth 
a calamity  to  the  South.  At  this 
day  no  one  now  believes  that  Lin- 
coln ever  had  any  malice  in  his  heart 
towards  the  South  at  any  time — 
there  was  too  much  Southern  blood 
in  his  own  veins  to  permit  him  to 


harbor  a grudge  against  a people 
situated  as  were  his  vanquished.  His 
own  nature  would  have  rebelled  at 
such  conduct.  Mr.  Lincoln  recogniz- 
ed that  his  own  election  brough  on 
war;  he  aspired  to  prevent  it  and  to 
save  the  Union;  and  when  his  cause 
triumphed,  it  was  his  purpose,  we 
have  no  doubt,  to  hasten  a state  of 
good  feeling  and  acceptation  of  con- 
ditions which  the  supremacy  of 
might  made  possible.  His  purpose 
to  punish  the  Southern  people  ceased 
at  Appomatox.  Much  sad  history 
would  have  been  impossible  had  Lin- 
coln lived. 

Lincoln’s  Assassination. 

Lincoln  was  elected  to  a second 
term  with  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Ten- 
nessee, (Johnson  was  born  in  Raliegh,. 
and  his  old  birthplace  is  today  pre- 
served in  tact,  now  situated  out  in 
the  park  near  the  A.  & M.  College, 
hard  by  the  Southern  railway)  as 
Vice-President.  The  close  of  the 
war,  and  the  prospect  of  a speedy 
return  of  peace,  caused  great  re- 
joicing. The  rejoicing,  however,  was 
of  short  duration,  for  only  five 
days  ofter  he  surrender  at  Appomat- 
tox the  whole  country  was  stunned 
by  the  news  that  the  President  had 
been  assassinated  in  Ford’s  Theater, 
in  Washington,  April  14,  1865.  The 
deed  was  commited  by  a misguided 
actor,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  who  ima- 
gined himself  performing  the  part 
of  a patriot.  (In  all  ages  such  cranks 
have  lived;  we  have  them  today,, 
running  at  large,  feeling  that  they 
have  a divine  right  to  regulate  and 
adjust  matters,  both  political  and 
financial.)  The  assassin  sought  to  es- 
cape, but  was  persued,  surrounded, 
and  "when  he  refused  to  surrender, 
was  shot.  That  was  a costly  death. 
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affecting  the  South  more  than  any 
other  section  of  the  Union. 

Lincoln’s  Private  Life. 

Was  clean  and  honorable.  He  had 
no  bad  habits  publicly  practiced. 
He  had  a caustic  tongue;  he  was  a 
past-master  of  satire;  his  adeptness 
at  repartee  made  his  replies,  in  their 
homely  setting,  most  brilliant.  I used 
to  sit  for  hours  listening  to  the  late 
Gen.  R.  F.  Hoke,  one  of  the  state’s 
noblemen,  repeat  the  jokes  and  the 
stories  in  which  Lincoln  was  the 
chief  actor.  General  Hoke  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Lincoln.  We  come, 
in  our  esteem  for  the  great  and  our 
near  approach  to  the  spirit  of  hero- 
worshiping,  to  think  of  our  heroes 
as  spotless  in  every  way.  This  works 
a hardship  on  the  weak — holding  up 
a perfect  man  as  a model  for  the 
tempted  youth  to  follow,  when  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a perfect  man. 
Lincoln,  to  make  his  position  under- 
stood and  his  meanings  clear  to  his 
friends  and  advisers,  often  used  il- 
lustrations bordering  on  the  smutty 
line.  He  understood  the  power  of 
ridicule  and  the  crushing  of  sarcasm 
— he  used  both  when  necessity  de- 
manded. He  neither  smoked,  chewed 
or  practised  swearing.  He  had  the 
instincts  of  a true  gentleman;  he 
exercised  them  in  all  his  relations 
with  his  fellow  man;  he  was  consid- 
erate of  women,  patient  with  child- 
ren and  carried  around  with  him  a 
tender  heart  responsive  to  the  ap- 
peals of  suffering,  distress  and  weak- 
ness. 

‘ ‘Honest  old  Abe” — taking  an  im- 
partial estimate  by  the  public,  irres- 
pective of  sections — was  a wonder- 
ful man  and  the  conquering  of  dif- 


ficulties in  his  youth  and  attaining 
to  an  outstanding  position  in  history 
in  spite  of  the  tyranny  of  his  chance 
in  life,  with  which  he  started  his  ca- 
reer, is  an  example  for  all  youths, 
who  face  similiar  conditions.  But 
after  all,  he  was,  in  a measure,  the 
beneficiary  of  a wonderful  opportu- 
nity to  make  a name  that  will  live 
for  all  time — he  had,  too,  to  encount- 
er the  possible  situation  of  making 
a failure.  Having  succeeded  in  one 
of  the  world’s  greatest  tragedies, 
he  became  one  of  the  world’s  im- 
mortals ; had  he  failed  in  that  gi- 
gantic contest,  he  would  have  gone 
down  in  history  a monumental  fail- 
ure and  unsung.  And  we  are  thus 
reminded  that  there  is  always  a small 
margin  in  . many  great  endeavors 
between  success  and  failure.  Abraham 
Lincoln  safely  negotiated  that  small 
margin. 

Matter  of  Fact  Lincoln. 

“The  simplicity  of  Mr.  Lincoln,” 
said  Judge  Owen  T.  Reeves  of  Bloom- 
ington, 1 ‘ was  well  illustrated  by  an 
incident  which  occurred  while  he  was 
addressing  a jury  in  an  old  court- 
house here.  He  had  a way  of  get- 
ting close  to  the  jurors  and  gesticu- 
lating with  his  long  arms  over  their 
heads.  On  this  occasion  a button 
fastening  his  suspenders  to  his 
trousers  gave  way  while  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  argument.” 

“Mr.  Lincoln  stopped,  looked  down 
to  see  what  had  happened,  and 
then  said  to  the  jury;  ‘ Excuse  me, 
gentlemen,  for  a moment  while  I fix 
my  tackling.’  ” 

“He  walked  over  to  the  woodbox 
by  the  stove — we  burned  wood  in 
those  days — and  picked  up  a splinter 
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and  took  ont  his  knife  and  sharp- 
ened the  splinter  to  a point.  He 
thrust  the  wooden  pin  through  the 
cloth  and  fastened  the  suspenders 


over  the  ends.  Returning  to  the 
jury,  he  said:  “Now,  gentlemen,  I 
am  ready  to  go  on.  ” 


PEN  PICTURE  OF  LINCOLN, 

“Abraham  Lincoln  stood  six  feet  four  in  his  stockings.  His  frame 
was  not  muscular,  but  gaunt  and'  wiry;  his  arms  were  long  but  not  un- 
reasonably so  for  a person  of  his  height;  his  lower  limbs  were  not  dis- 
porportioned  to  his  body.  In  walking,  his  gait,  though  firm,  was  never 
brisk.  In  matters  of  dress  he  was  by  no  means  precise ; always  clean,  he 
was  never  fashionable;  he  was  careless  but  not  slovenly.  In  manner  he 
was  remarkably  cordial  and'  at  the  same  time  simple.  His  politeness  was 
always  sincere.  But  never  elaborate  and  oppressive.  The  rest  of  his  fea- 
tures, though  those  of  a man  of  mark,  were  not  such  as  belonged'  to  a hand- 
some man ; but  when  his  fine  dark  grey  eyes  were  lighted  up  by  some  emo- 
tion, and  his  features  began  their  play,  he  would  be  chosen  from  among  a 
crowd  as  one  who  had  in  him  not  only  the  kindly  sentiments  which  wo- 
men love,  but  the  heavier  metal  of  which  full  grown  men  are  made. 
His  hair  was  black,  thin  and  wiry.  His  head  sat  well  upon  his  should- 
ers, but  beyond  that  it  defied'  description.  It  was  very  large  and  well 
porportioned  betokening  power  in  all  its  developments.  A slightly  Roman 
nose,  a wide  cut  mouth  and  a dark  complexion,  with  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  weather  beaten  completed'  the  description.”  Those  who  had 
seen  both  declare  that  the  late  Grat  Springs,  formerly  a strong  charac- 
ter in  the  financial  affairs  of  Charlotte,  and  Abe  Lincoln  could  scarcely 
be  more  alike — really  appearing  as  twin  brothers,  the  resemblance  beings 
so  marked. 


MY  MOST  EMBARRASSING  MOMENT. 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


It  was  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
War  Between  the  States.  I was  a 
young  man,  at  that  time,  just  on  the 
eve  of  bidding  my  teens  good-bye, 
and  was  very  much  in  love,  but  had 
not,  at  that  time,  declared  myself. 
But  I had  said  that  I would  my  very 
next  visit,  and  I had  said  this  for  at 
least  a half  dozen  times  previous, 
but  a lump  in  my  throat  had  always 
choked  it  off  whenever  I had  set 


the  time  to  say  what  I intended  to 
say,  and  which  was  nearly  bursting- 
me  open  to  say. 

In  those  days,  right  after  the  War 
Between  the  States  had  closed,  there 
were  no  sewing  machines  to  make 
lock  stitches.  They  sewed  a straight 
thread  in  the  ordinary  way.  Very 
few  ready-made  clothes  were  on  the 
market — just  beginning  to  be  intro- 
duced. The  men  in  this  part  of  the 
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country,  which  had  been  so  devasted 
by  the  cruel  hand  of  war,  wore  home- 
spun,  and  their  clothes  were  made  at 
home  by  hand.  I concluded,  to  be  in 
the  height  of  fashion,  that  I would 
get  me  a pair  of  hand-me-down  store 
pants,  and  outshine  any  of  my  rivals. 
I got  the  pants.  I wore  them  one 
time.  Donned  in  a pair  of  the  first 
brought  to  my  town  I felt  as  rich  as 
the  richest  man  in  the  town,  and 
my  heart  was  just  simply  overboupd- 
ing  with  joy  and  pride  in  my  ap- 
pearance, and  as  I wended  my  way 
to  the  home  of  the  object  of  my 
young  affections,  I just  knew  the 
matter  that  was  weighing  on  my 
mind  would  be  settled  that  night  as 
smoothly  as  a bird  leaving  the  twig 
of  a tree. 

The  evening  was  a most  delightful 
and  agreeable  one — up  to  a certain 
point.  Conversation  flowed  as  smooth- 
ly as  a placid  brook.  After  thorough- 
ly discussing  the  weather,  and  get- 
ting that  all  straight,  a silent  season 
fell  on  me.  I was  coming  to  the 
popping  point,  and  it  seemed  I would 
pop  if  I did  not  get  out  what  I want- 
ed to  say.  But  the  lump  in  my  throat 
always  stopped  it.  I felt  a little 
knot  on  the  left  hand  side  of  my 
new  pants,  and  this  gave  great  en- 


couragement, as  I did  not  seem  to 
know  exactly  what  to  do  with  my 
hands;  and  I began  to  feel  and  roll 
this  knot.  The  more  I tried  to  speak 
the  larger  grew  the  knot,  but  I paid 
no  attention  to  the  growth  of  the 
little  wad  between  my  fingers.  The 
more  I tried  to  talk  the  larger  grew 
that  little  ball  of  thread.  I was  all 
unconscious  of  where  the  thread  was 
coming  from  to  form  that  ball,  and 
did  not  seem  to  care,  until  finally 
casting  my  eye  down  to  my  left,  the 
side  next  to  the  faircharmer,  con- 
sternation struck  me  dumbfound- 
ed when  I saw  my  new  pants  part 
from  the  hip  to  my  shoe,  revealing  a 
white  streak  of  my  underwear, 
which  was  not  a union  suit,  and  I 
held  between  my  thumb  and  fore- 
finger the  thread  which  had  held  the 
two  flaps  together.  I suddenly  re- 
membered that  I had  a very  impor- 
tant business  engagement  at  that 
very  minute,  and  excusing  myself,  I 
backed  out  of  the  room,  with  my 
left  hand  in  the  left  pocket,  holding 
the  flaps  together  as  best  I could, 
and  made  my  adieu.  That  was  the 
most  embarrassing  moment  I ever 
experienced.  But  that  did  not  wind 
up  my  love  affair. 


LINCOLN’S  FAVORITE  POEM, 
(William  Knox) 

6,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 
Like  a swift-fleeting  meteor,  a fast  flying  cloud, 
A flash  of  lightening,  a break  of  the  wave, 

He  passeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade, 
Be  scattered  around,  and'  together  be  laid; 

As  the  young  and  the  old,  the  low  and  the  high, 
Shall  crumble  to  dust  and  together  shall  lie. 
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LINCOLN’S  GREATEST  ADMIRER 


By  Sarah  Graham  Morrison. 


I know  of  only  one  instance  in  his- 
tory where  a man  had  such  an  admi- 
ration for  another  man  that  he  has 
practically  spent  his  whole  life — over 
three-score  years — in  collecting  mem- 


when  he  was  a news  stand  keeper, 
a lad  of  19,  living  in  Mt.  Yernon,  0. 
Today  his  collection  of  Lincolniana 
is  recognized  as  the  greatest  in  ex- 
istence and  the  largest  collection  of 


The  House  in  Which  Lincoln  Died. 


entoes  and  relics  of  that  man  and  has 
made  it  his  life’s  work.  Such  may 
be  said  of  Co1.  Osborn  H.  O-droyd, 
who  has  been  collccung  data  of  Lin- 
coln for  over  62  years,  having  begun 


relics  pertaining  to  any  one  man  that 
l<as  ever  been  gathered  together.  It 
numbers  upward  of  5,000  pieces, 
among  which  are  over  100  photo- 
graphs, more  than  20  statuettes, 
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busts,  and  life  and  death  masks, 
nearly  30  medallions  and  about  200 
political  and  memorial  medals  struck 
in  his  honor.  The  most  interesting 
picture  and  the  one  I like  best 
in  the  whole  collection  is  what  is 
known  as  the  Rice  photo  taken  only 
a short  time  before  his  death.  Rice, 
who  was  a leading  photographer  of 
Washington  in  those  days,  was  stand- 
ing at  the  door  of  his  studio  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  one  day  when  Lin- 
coln and  Grant  were  passing.  The 
President,  who  knew  him  well,  stopped 
to  speak  to  him  and  introduce  Grant. 
* 1 The  studio  is  not  occupied  just  now,  ’ ’ 
said  Rice,  “I  wish  you  would  both 
come  in  and  let  me  take  your  pic- 
tures, ” and  in  they  went.  If  not 
the  last,  it  is  easily  one  of  the  last 
ever  taken  of  Lincoln.  One  of  the 
most  imposing  pictures  in  the  group 
is  a large  copy  of  the  St.  Gauden’s 
statue  in  Chicago,  but  only  a poor 
newspaper  cut  of  Barnard’s  notori- 
ous statue  is  to  be  found.  “Carica- 
ture!” announced  Col.  Oldroyd, 
“And  I spent  hours  with  Barnard 
showing  him  the  various  photos  and 
the  masks,  and  then  to  think  he 
would  turn  out  a thing  like  that. 
Lincoln  was  a large  man,  but  in  no 
wise  out  of  porportion.  Look  at 
those  hands ! Look  at  those  feet ! ’ ’ 
and  if  the  statue  in  question  had 
been  that  of  one  of  his  own  family, 
Col.  Oldroyd  could  not  have  shown 
more  feeling  and  resentment. 

“I  suppose* you  have  met  nearly 
everybody  who  has  had  anything  to 
write  or  to  do  with  Lincoln,  ’ ’ I 
inquired/  ‘ Has  McGlynn  been  here  ? ’ ’ 

“Yes,  thely  all  come,  time  and 
again,  and  spend  hours.  There ’s 
McGlynn  over  there,  ’ ’ and  he  point- 
ed to  a large  photo  in  the  centre  of 


a low  row  of  photos.  “An  old  man 
past  eighty  was  in  here  not  long 
ago  and  scrutinized  all  the  pictures 
very  carefully.  When  he  came  to  this 
one  he  said,  c There  he  is ! There  he 
is ! That  is  the  best  picture  you  have 
of  Lincoln.  He  looked  exactly  like 
that  the  last  time  I saw  him.  That 
is  the  best  picture  in  your  whole 
collection.  ” 

Of  cartoons  and  caricatures,  there 
is  also  a most  interesting  array,  in- 
cluding a complete  set  of  those  from 
the  London  Punch,  which  tell  the 
story  of  Lincoln ’s  career  in  the  White 
House  from  the  British  viewpoint 
and  gave  splendid  insight  into  many 
other  international  questions  which 
were  prominent  in  that  time. 

There  are  writings  from  Lincoln 
himself,  beginning  with  his  printed 
signature  at  the  age  of  nine  in  the 
old  Family  Bible  from  which  his. 
mother  read  to  him  up  to  a White 
House  card  on  which  was  written 
that  the  bearer  needed  no  pass  to 
go  through  the  Union  lines  in  Virgi- 
nia. This  was  written  the  night  be- 
fore he  was  slain,  and  is  perhaps  his 
last  bit  of  writing.  This,  with  a lock 
of  his  hair,  were  long  the  property 
of  an  usher  at  the  White  House  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  During  the 
usher’s  lifetime,  he  wTould  not  part 
with  them.  Neither  would  his  wi- 
dow, but  after  her  long  illness,  her 
sister  sold  them  to  get  money  to  pay 
doctor ’s  bills  and  funeral  expenses* 
so  at  last,  after  pursuing  them  for 
twenty  years,  and  for  a substantial 
sum  of  money  they  finally  came  into 
Col.  Oldroyd ’s  possession,  which  goes 
to  show  what  lengths  and  what  troub- 
le he  has  gone  to  procure  relics  of 
the  great  man  whom  he  so  admires* 
yet  never  saw. 
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There  are  also  innumerable  clip- 
pings regarding  the  martyred  presi- 
dent, beginning  back  in  the  time  of 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  all 
through  the  presidential  campaign, 
and  up  to  the  end.  There  are  250 
complete,  or  reports  of,  funeral  ser- 
mons, 227  autographed  tributes  and 
reminiscences  of  famous  men  and 
women,  63  dirges  and  marches,  and  a 
library  of  over  a thousand  volumes 
of  biographies  and  books  of  Civil 
War  days.  Col.  Oldroyd  himself  has 
published  three  volumes,  or  pamph- 
lets regarding  the  President,  one  be- 
ing a collection  of  the  finest  poetical 
tributes. 

The  house  itself  in  which  this 
collection  is  housed  is  one  of  the 
most  important  bits  of  Lincolniana 
existant,  being  the  house  in  which 
Lincoln  died,  having  been  carried 
there,  across  the  street  from  the 
theatre.  The  house  was  then  a lodg- 
ing house,  and  the  room  in  which 
the  body  was  taken  was  a small 
narrow  room,  at  the  end  of  the  hall, 
whose  inmate  was  absent  temporarily 
from  the  city.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting relics  in  the  collection  is 
the  letter  written  by  this  youth  to 
his  sister  when  he  came  back  and 
found  out  what  had  been  going  on. 
The  same  wall  paper  is  still  on  the 
walls  and  at  least  one  of  the  pictures 
is  still  there.  A picture  of  the  death- 
bed scene  is  there,  with  the  dying 
man  laid  diagonally  in  bed,  necessiat- 
ed  by  his  great  height.  Two  of  those 
present  at  that  time  still  live,  Rob- 
ert T.  Lincoln,  the  son,  and  Dr.  Leale, 
of  New  York.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  Robert  T.  Lincoln  has  never 
been  inside  the  building  since  the 
government  has  taken  it  over  and 


asked  Col.  Oldroyd  to  keep  his  col- 
lection there. 

Almost  everything  imaginable  per- 
taining to  the  assassination  and  trial 
may  be  found  there,  from  the  original 
play  bill  with  Laura  Keene  in  “Our 
American  Cousin,”  to  a complete 
and  the  only  complete  collection  of 
the  conspirators.  There  is  an  inter- 
esting set  of  photos  taken  by  Col. 
Oldroyd  himself  of  the  scenes  all 
along  the  route  taken  by  Booth,  from 
the  time  of  his  escape  to  his  capture, 
he  having  walked  the  whole  distance 
in  order  to  take  them  and  to  talk 
to  any  one  he  could  find  who  remem- 
bered anything  pertaining  to  those 
days. 

Of  objects  pertaining  to  his  earlier 
life,  there  is  the  cradle  which  nursed 
all  the  children,  a rail  split  by  Lin- 
coln and  whose  authenticity  was 
sworn  to  by  his  first  cousin,  John 
Hanks.  There  is  a log  from  the  old 
homestead.  His  discharge  as  captain 
in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  His  of- 
fice chair  at  Springfield  in  which  he 
drafted  his  first  cabinet.  The  cook 
stove  on  which  his  wife  cooked  the 
last  meal  for  him  before  they  sold 
their  household  goods  when  leaving 
Springfield,  the  hat  he  wore  the 
night  of  the  tragedy,  the  chair  in 
which  he  sat  at  the  theatre.  But 
one  of  the  most  interesting  has  a 
triple  interest.  It  is  a paper-cover- 
ed pamphlet,  with  a big  title  of 
“The  Life,  Speeches  and  Public  Ser- 
vice of  Abraham  Lincoln.”  It  was 
sent  as  a sample  copy  to  the  young 
news-dealer  along  with  a bundle  of 
Pittsburg  papers,  either  to  be  sold 
or  returned.  It  was  a cheap  cam- 
paign document,  price  25  cents  then, 
worth  hundreds  of  dollars  now,  the 
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first  book  written  by  William  Dean 
Howells,  destined  to  become  the  dean 
of  American  men  of  letters,  and  this 
document  so  interested  young  Old- 
royd that  it  inspired  him  to  begin  a 
collection  of  things  pertaining  to 
this  man  who  afterwards  became  so 
great.  As  one  writer  has  put  it,  “it 
caused  him  to  vision  the  immortality 
that  was  to  come  to  its  subject.” 

The  next  years,  when  the  war 
broke  out,  Oldroyd  enlisted  with  the 
20th  Ohio  Regiment,  serving  through- 
out the  conflict.  His  regiment  was 
marching  near  Murfreesboro,  Tenn., 
one  day,  when  they  were  halted 
while  their  commander  read  a mes- 
sage which  told  of  Booth’s  assault. 
Taken  back  to  camp,  three  bulletins 
were  posted  as  they  came — telling  of 
the  attact,  the  serious  condition,  the 
death.  Asking  that  he  might  have 
these  when  they  had  served  their 
purpose,  he  was  told  he  might  have 
them  at  once  if  he  would  make  copies 
and  post  in  their  place,  and  thus 
came  about  a second  addition  to  the 
now  famous  collection  housed  on 
Tenth  Street,  and  which  a match 
might  easily  condemn  to  flames  any 
day,  so  slow  is  Congress  in  providing 
a fireproof  enclosure  for  it.  This  is 
the  dream  of  the  Colonel’s  life.  He 
is  now  in  his  81st  year  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  he  may  live  to  see  his 
dream  come  true. 

After  the  war,  he  held  several 
state  positions  for  ten  or  twelve 
years,  spending  all  his  time  and 
money  in  making  Lincoln  collections. 
For  twenty  years  he  lived  in  the  old 


Lincoln  home  at  Springfield,  searching 
all  the  country  around  for  memen- 
toes, and  finally  he  persuaded  Robert 
Lincoln  to  give  the  place  to  the  state 
of  Illinois  and  Oldroyd  was  made 
superintendent  of  the  place  until 
there  was  a change  in  administration, 
when  he  was  put  out  and  was  about 
to  auction  off  his  collection,  when 
the  Washington  Memorial  Associa- 
tion asked  him  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington with  his  collection  and  the 
house  where  Lincoln  died  was  rented 
for  the  purpose,  but  for  years  the 
fees  failed  to  pay  the  rent,  and  he 
and  his  wife  suffered  most  straight- 
ened circumstances  in  order  to  hold 
fast  to  their  purpose.  But  at  last 
Congress  did  buy  the  place  and  al- 
lowed him  to  have  it  rent  free. 
Whenever  Congress  will  buy  the  col- 
lection, it  will  be  free  to  the  public. 
As  it  is,  only  a nominal  sum  is  charg- 
ed, and  it  is  one  of  the  most  visited 
places  in  our  national  capital.  There 
is  nothing  mercenary  about  Col.  Old- 
royd. He  is  willing  that  the  govern- 
ment should  have  his  collection  at 
whatever  price  they  have  a mind  to 
pay,  although  he  knows  he  could  get 
far  more  for  it  if  he  would  sell  it 
piecemeal;  but  he  wants  it  to  stay 
in  Washington,  where  he  feels  it  be- 
longs, and  he  wants  it  to  stay  in  the 
house  where  it  is  now  lodged  and 
where  it  rightfully  belongs,  as  there 
more  than  anywhere  else  it  helps  to 
vitalize  the  memory  of  the  Great- 
est American,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
“the  man  of  the  ages.” 


Lincoln  was  a lover  of  good  stories  and  always  had  one  in  stock  for 
any  occasion.  When  a person  told  some  story  with  pith  and  point  to 
it  he  usually  remarked'  “That  reminds  me;  of  another  story,”  v * 
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POOR  BOYS  WHO  BECAME  FAMOUS 

By  Fredrick  H.  Law. 


Ole  Bull,  the  Violinist. 

One  day  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  a blue-eyed  Norwegian  youth 
leaped  into  the  Seine  in  Paris  and 
tried  to  drown  himself.  He  had  no 
monej'-;  he  had  been  sick:  and  he 
was  starving.  Someone  had  stolen 
his  violin  that  he  loved,  and  all  else 
that  he  owed.  Fortunately,  people 
saw  him  leap,  and  dragged  him  out 
of  the  water.  A rich  woman  gave 
him  help,  bought  him  a new  violin 
and  set ' him  on  his  way  to  fame. 
When  that  same  Ole  Bull  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  he  was  known 
as  one  of  the  greatest  violinists  who 
had  ever  lived. 

Ole  Bull’s  whole  life  was  a series 
of  failures  and  triumphs.  At  various 
times  he  met  with  disappointment  in 
Italy,  in  Germany,  in  France  and  in 
England.  At  other  times  he  was  hail- 
ed as  the  world’s  greatest  violinist. 

When  he  came  to  the  United 
State,  he  was  given  a triumphal 
reception.  He  went  everywhere, 
played  for  everyone,  winning  hearts 
as  well  as  dollars.  He  amassed  a 
great  fortune,  which  he  soon  lost 
through  people  who  pretendedl  to 
be  his  friends.  His  genius  won  other 
fortunes,  and  he  settled  down  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Every  summer,  in  that  green  old 
age  of  his,  he  went  back  to  the 
mountains  of  Bergen,  in  Norway, 
where  he  had  been  born,  and  where 
his  father  had  driven  him  from  the 
house  because  he  would  do  nothing 
b.ut  play  on  his  violin.  There,  once 
more  among  the  great,  hills,  he  play- 
ed as  before,  but"  now  with  marvelous 


tigering  and  wonderful  technique. 
There  at  last  he  died,  and  was  bur- 
ied under  the  shadow  of  the  moun- 
tains in  which  he  had  wandered. 
Ole  Bull,  the  great  violinist,  was  a 
man  whose  soul  found  its  highest 
expression  in  music. 

Asa  Gray. 

Gray,  the  Farmer’s  Son,  the  Great 
Botanist. 

A seventeen-year-old  farmer’s  boy 
in  Oneida  County,  New  York,  set  out 
one  spring  day  to  make  a collection 
of  all  the  flowers  that  grew  on  his 
father’s  farm.  He  had  gone  to  the 
local  academy,  and  he  expected  to 
study  medicine  in  the  Fairfield  med- 
ical school.  His  collection  of  spring 
flowers  was  his  entrance  into  his  life- 
work. 

Eight  years  from  that  day  he  be- 
gan to  write  about  what  he  had 
found.  At  that  time,  1835,  there 
had  been  little  study  of  the  wonder- 
ful plant  life  of  the  United  States. 
The  Fanner’s  boy  who  studied  what 
was  closest  at  hand — at  his  very 
door — found  an  almost  unexplored 
field  for  greatness. 

Until  he  was  seventy-eight  years 
of  age  Asa  Gray  studied  the  botany 
of  the  United  States.  Lovingly  and 
painstakingly  and  with  wonderful 
ability  he  observed  the  works  of  na- 
ture. 

He  wrote  many  books  that  have 
helped  others  to  understand  and  love 
plant  life.  Gray’s  Botany  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  scientific  books 
ever  written.  Asa  Gray’s  learning 
became  so  great  that  Harvard  Uni- 
versity made  the  farmer’s  boy  pro- 
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fessor  of  natural  history  and  main- 
tained him  in  that  office  forty-six 

years. 

At  Harvard,  Asa  Gray  built  up 
a department  of  study  that  has  in- 
fluenced hundreds  of  young  men  to 
devote  their  lives  to  the  work  in 
which  he  himself  was  so  profoundly 
interested. 


His  books,  his  papers,  his  many 
botanical  studies,  and  his  great  in- 
fluence over  his  pupils  formed  a life- 
work  of  the  highest  value. 

Out  of  the  farmer  boy ’s  interest 
in  things  close  at1  hand,  out  of  an 
earnest,  quiet  life.  Asa  Gray  built 
an  imperishable  fame. 


LINCOLN  SNUBBED. 

When  he  was  seventeen  years  old'  he  attended  a murder  trial  where 
he  heard  a great  speech  by  one  of  Kentucky’s  noted  men,  Breckenbridge. 
At  the  close  of  the  trial  when  people  congratulated  the  lawyer  on  his 
great  speech  by  which  the  murderer  was  cleared,  Lincoln  too,  walked  up 
clad'  in  a hickory  shirt  and  overalls,  with  his  straw  hat  in  one  hand  and 
offered  to  shake  hands  but  was  denied  the  privilege.  The  young  man 
went  home  with  a heavy  heart,  thinking  of  the  time  when  he  would  be  a 
lawyer  and  people  would  hear  him  making  a plea  for  his  client.  Years 
passed1,  and  Lincoln  advanced  from  one  degree  of  progress  to  another 
until  the  uncouth  boy  had  passed  from  rail-splitter,  surveyor,  teacher, 
lawyer,  and  up  the  ladder  of  fame  until  he  had  reached  the  presidency. 
When  he  took  the  oath  of  office,  who  should  walk  up  and  extend  his  hand 
and  be  received,  by  President  Lincoln,  but  the  man  who  twenty  years 
before  had  scorned  him  in  the  hickory  shirt  that  day  at  the  murder  trial. 
Lincoln  reminded  him  that  this  was  the  first  time  they  had  met  since  that' 
occasion  at  Booneville.  How  times  does  change  things  in  the  lives  of 
men. 


WORLD'S  LONGEST  MAIL  ROUTE  IN 
UNCHARTED  NORTH 

By  Earl  W.  Gage 


The  hardest  and  longest  mail  route 
in  the  world  passes  1,928  miles 
through  the  uhcharted  northland,  con- 
necting Edmonton,  capital  of  Alber- 
ta, Canada,  with  Fort  McPherson, 
just  below  the  Mackenzie  river  delta, 
on  the  Artie  coast.  Since  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  railway  line  to 
Clearwater,  the  journey  by  dog  team 
lias  been  shortened  by  293  miles, 


leaving  1635  miles  to  be  traveled  by 
dog  team  over  the  frozen  rivers  and 
lakes  of  the  North.  Nowhere  is  the 
fact  more  forcefully  emphasized  that 
mail  service,  regardless  of  cost,  is  ren- 
dered to  serve  the  public,  for  this 
longest  mail  delivery  results  in  an 
annual  defict  of  several  thousands 
dollars  to  Canada. 

Winter  and  summer  this  route  is 
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the  only  road  through  the  uncharted 
regions  of  the  Northwest  territory  of 
Canada.  The  “ Artie  Express,”  as 
the  railroad  to  Clearwater  is  called, 
shows  a variety  and  oddity  of  passen- 
gers and  freight,  unique  even  on  the 
outskirts  of  civilization. 

Northerners  in  buckskin  coats,  par- 
kas or  heavy  mackinaws ; Indians, 
with  squaw  and  papooses,  ill  at  ease 
with  the  motion  and  noise  of  the 
train;  fur  traders,  missionaries  and 
mounted  police,  in  their  striking  red 
coats — all  are  on  their  way  to  named 
or  unamed  points  on  the  Athabaska 
River,  the  Slave,  the  Mackenzie,  and 
the  Artie  coast. 

The  express  car  on  the  train  is 
filled  to  overflowing  with  bflndles 
and  baggage  of  the  travelers,  with 
bags  of  mail,  and  the  remaining 
space  if  filled  with  canine  passengers, 
destined  to  become  the  carrier  of  all 
the  burdens  their  masters  take  along, 
once  the  railroad  is  left  behind. 

The  trains  arrives  at  Clearwater 
every  Thursday  and  twice  during 
the  winter  months,  on  November  21 
and  January  23,  there  will  be  mail 
bags,  never  exceeding  300  pounds  in 
weight,  marked  “Artie  Red  River” 
and  “Fort  McPherson.” 

The  Northern  Trading  Company, 
fur  dealers  and  traders,  who  have 
posts  throughout  the  northwest  ter- 
ritory, hold  the  contract  for  carry- 
ing the  mail.  When  the  train  arrives 
at  Clearwater,  on  the  designated 
days,  one  of  their  dog  teams,  with 
a string  of  five  dogs,  is  ready  and 
'waiting.  The  mail  bags  are  checked, 
loaded  on  the  sleigh,  and  the  load, 
which  includes  the  blanket  of  the 
driver,  his  food  and  gun,  and  the 
dog  feed,  is  lashed  tight.  The  sleigh 


weighs  75  pounds,  mail  300  pounds* 
and  dog  feed  and  supplies  brings  the 
total  load  up  to  about  500  pounds. 

Too  haul  this,  huskies,  as  Eskimo- 
dogs  are  called,  are  generally  used. 
They  weigh  around  sixty  pounds 
each,  are  usually  sired  by  wolves,  and: 
their  ability  to  stand  hardships  and 
endurance  equals  that  of  the  wild 
wolves  of  the  North.  Wise  beyond 
belief,  thevish,  ferocious  and  treach- 
erous, a husky  is  game  to  the  last 
drop  of  blood  and  hard  as  the  North 
which  gave  him  birth.  The  domesti- 
cated dog  blood  makes  the  husky 
tame,  but  as  he  is  three-quarter  wolf, 
fear  and  distrust  of  men  is  always 
uppermost,  and  he  thinks  and  acts 
wolf-fashion.  A hunting  dog  may  be 
trained  with  kindness  but  it  takes  a 
dog  whip  to  train  a husky — and  a 
dog  whip  to  keep  him  trained. 

The  “leader  of  the  dog  team,  as 
the  first  dog  is  called,  is  leader  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  as  he 
keeps  his  mates  from  becoming  re- 
calcitrant, and  is  quick  to  punish  a 
growl  of  defiance  with  a slash  of  his 
fangs.  Second  in  importance  is  the 
dog  next  to  the  sleigh,  known  as  the 
“sled  dog,”  as  on  him  depends  the 
proper  balancing  of  the  sleigh  and 
the  steering. 

All  the  dogs  are  quick  to  detect 
any  soldiering  on  the  part  of  the 
dog  ahead  of  them,  and  will  nip  the 
shirker  unmercifully  with  resultant 
fights,  when  halts  are  made.  Some- 
times these  fights  become  universal, 
and  the  whole  team  turns  into  a 
raving,  howling,  tearing  and  biting 
mass,  until  the  driver  by  the  liberal 
use  of  a pole  or  the  whip  restores 
peace  and  order. 

A good  dog  team  averages  twenty- 
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five  to  thirty  miles  a day,  with  a fair 
load  and  a fair  trail.  When  the  snow 
is  deep  and  not  well  packed,  ten  to 
twenty  miles  are  a good  day’s  work, 
and  on  pack  ice  sometimes  only  three 
to  four  miles  are  made. 

Besides  the  condition  of  the  trail, 
the  temperature  influences  the  speed 
of  the  team.  When  the  temperature 
falls  much  below  25  below  zero,  no 
creature  can  travel  fast  in  the  North- 
land. The  cold  air  burns  the  lungs, 
as  inflamation  is  called,  and  many 
cases  of  pulmonary  diseases  start 
with  a first  trip  in  extremely  cold 
weather.  Even  a half  hour’s  run 
will  burn  the  lungs.  All  animals 
seem  to  know  this,  and  only  wThen 
they  are  starving  will  they  seek  food 
during  very  cold  snaps. 

Of  the  winter  trail  over  the  1,635 
miles  of  the  longest  mail  route, 
little  is  to  be  said.  The  first  mile 
seems  to  be  like  the  last,  only  the 
condition  of  the  trail  matter  to  the 
mail  carrier.  The  run  from  the  rail- 
road to  Fort  McMurray  is  only  six- 
teen miles  and  the  real  start  is  made 
from  this  place,  which  is  the  end  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  connections 
with  civilization.  The  arrival  of  the 
mail  train  at  the  post  is  usually 
made  the  occasion  for  a dance  in  the 
evening,  if  a fiddler  or  an  Indian 
with  a tom-tom  can  be  found,  though 
the  advent  of  the  phonograph  is  even 
making  musicians  of  uncertain  abil- 
ity a thing  of  the  past  in  the  frozen 
North. 

After  a heavy  snowfall,  or  when 
the  trail  is  unbroken,  dog  teams  are 
changed  at  each  post,  but  the  same 
driver  makes  the  entire  trip,  a feat 
only  possible  to  a man  of  experience 
and  exceptional  endurance.  The 


hardest  traveling  for  men  and  dogs^ 
is  in  slushy  weather,  when  the  wet 
snow  sticks  to  snowshoes  and  mocca- 
sins and  cakes  between  the  toes  of 
the  dogs,  making  them  footsore  and 
slow.  Special  dog  moccasins  are 
then  used,  but  dog’s  dont  like  these- 
impediments,  and  tear  them  off  at 
every  opportunity. 

Without  the  faithful  dogs,  a man- 
is  helpless  on  the  North  trail,  and 
the  great  care  an  experienced  dog: 
driver  will  bestow  on  the  foot  health 
of  the  dog  is  justified.  After  mak- 
ing camp,  they  often  have  to  scrape, 
and  even  chew  out  the  ice  crusts  on 
the  dogs’  feet,  not  an  appetizing  pro- 
cess, but  a most  practical  one.  Fro- 
zen feet  are  otherwise  the  result, 
meaning  a dog  less  and  reduced  speed' 
for  the  remainder  of  the  trip. 

The  monotony  of  traveling  over  a 
snow-covered  country  is  hard  on  the 
nerves,  and  especially  on  the  sight. 
Snow  blindness  is  common  in  the 
North,  and  to  a man  a hundred  miles 
from  human  habitation,  as  is  often 
the  case,  snow  blindness  is  a terrible 
experience.  The  eyes  become  inflam- 
ed and  start  burning  the  vision  be- 
comes  blurred  and  every  glance 
through  the  partly  open  lids  sends- 
sharp  pains  through  the  head,  which 
only  complete  darkness  can  relieve, 
in  bad  cases,  all  one  can  do  is  to 
trust  to  fate  and  the  dogs  to  reach 
a camp,  where  rest  of  sight  for  a few 
days  restores  the  vision. 

Many  snow  glasses  are  coming  in- 
to use  in  the  North,  the  yellowish 
tinted  ones  being  the  best  in  re- 
tarding the  bright  glare,  while  Eski- 
mo snow  goggles,  which  are  carved* 
out  of  a strip  of  wood,  with  a narrow 
slit  to  look  through,  are  good,  though 
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only  allowing  a small  field  of  vision. 

The  importance  of  receiving  the 
two  winter  mails  at  the  posts  may 
be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
vailing prices  paid  for  fur  are  given 
the  post  managers,  who,  up  to  that 
time,  pay  according  to  the  last  price 
quotations  of  the  fur  market  in  the 
fall.  Last  year,  for  instance,  the 
price  for  muskrat  furs  at  Fort  Mc- 
Pherson was  $3.50  per  skin,  while 
the  market  outside  paid  only  60 
cents  per  skin.  One  company  lost 
over  $300,000  on  their  Mackenzie 
district  fur,  when  it  was  sold  in  the 
open  market.  Isolated  as  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Mackenzie  Riven  coun- 
try are,  the  arrival  of  the  mail  is 


one  of  the  important  events  of  the 
year.  Not  only  the  people  at  the 
posts,  but  trappers  and  prospectors 
from  all  points  of  the  compass  flock 
in  about  the  time  when  the  mail  is 
due  and  share  the  news  of  the  outside 
world. 

Although  beset  with  danger  and 
extreme  hardships,  there  are  always 
plenty  of  men  experienced  with  win- 
ter travel  in  the  North  who  are  wil- 
ling and  eager  to  make  the  four- 
month  trip,  carrying  the  mail,  and 
the  time  of  the  arrival  at  the  post 
varies  much,  a compliment  and  proof 
that  the  mail  carriers  of  the  North 
are  men  indeed. 


IF  NOT  A MIRACLE, 
WHAT? 


Daniel  Webster’s  brother-in-law,  John  Colby, 
was  a very  wicked  man,  but  was  later  converted. 
After  the  death  of  his  sister,  Webster  lost  sight 
of  Colby  for  many  years;  but  hearing  that  a 
wonderful  change  had  come  over  him,  he  visited 
him,  for,  as  he  said:  “Colby’s  was  about  as  hope- 
less a case  for  conversion,  humanly  speaking,  as  I 
could  well  conceive.’’— Webster  was  so  amazed  at 
the  wonderful  change  that  had  come  over  this  man 
that  he  said:  “Whatever  people  may  say,  nothing 
can  convince  me  that  anything  short  of  the  grace 
of  Almighty  God  could  make  such  a change  as  I 
with  my  own  eyes  have  witnessed  in  the  life  of 
John  Colby.’’  When  he  returned  home  he  said' 
to  a friend:  “Well,  miracles  happen  in  these  days 
as  in  the  days  of  old'.’’  “What  now,  Squire?’’ 
asked  his  friend.  “Why,  John  Colby  has  become 
a Christian.  If  that  is  not  a miracle,  what  is  it?’’ 
— Sunday  School  Magazine. 
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“UNLUCKIEST”  MAN  IN  THE  UNION. 

(Monroe  Journal) 

Mr.  J.  C.  Austin  of  Marshville  township  has  probably  had  more  bad 
luck  than  any  other  living  man.  He  is  unquestionably  a child  of  mis- 
fortune, but  to  meet  him  on  the  street  one  would  think  he  was  th  every 
personification  of  good  humor.  “Yes,”  he  said  yesterday  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  from  the  writer,”  I suppose  in  a way  I am  the  unluckiest 
man  in  the  world.  But  I’ll  never  complain  so  long  as  I continue  to  en- 
joy my  accustomed1  good  health  and  retain  the  ability  to  work  and  eat 
more  than  any  of  my  neighbors.”  Mr.  Austin  has  forgotten  his  many 
trials  and  tribulations  prior  to  April,  1921,  but  beginning  with  that  date 
he  enumerated  to  the  writer  the  following  misfortunes:  “To  start  with, 
a valuable  Guernsey  bull,  which  I had  been  offered  $5,000  for,  swallowed 
a feed  bag  hook  and  died'.  In  October,  1921,  seventeen  of  my  blue  ribbon 
heifers  were  burned  to  death  in  a railroad  fire  near  Rockingham.  My 
automobile,  being  driven  from  Oakboro  to  Marshville  by  my  daughter, 
caught  fire.  It  was  a total  loss.  The  month  following,  while  I was 
away  from  home,  a spark  from  the  pipe  of  one  of  my  hired  hands 
set  fire  to  my  barn.  It  went  up  in  the  flames  along  with  a number  of 
blooded  heifers,  entailing  the  loss  of  $5,000.00.  Then  to  cap  the  climax, 

I contracted  blood  poison  from  a cut  I received'  in  my  leg  while  raking 
hay.” 


SUCCESS  IN  LIFE 

(Selected) 


Benjamin  Franklin  attributed  his 
success  ,as  a public  man,  not  to  his 
talents  or  his  power  of  speaking — 
for  these  were  moderate — but  to  his 
known  integrity  of  character.  ( 1 Hence 
it  was,”  he  says,  “that  I had  so 
much  weight  with  my  fellow-citizens. 
I was  but  a bad  speaker,  never  elo- 
quent, subject  to  much  hesitation  in 
my  choice  of  words,  hardly  correct 
in  language,  and  yet  I generally  car- 
ried my  point.”  Character  creates 
confidence  in  men  in  high  stations 
as  well  as  in  humble  life.  It  was 
said  of  the  first  Emperor  Alexander 
of  Russia,  that  his  personal  character 
was  equivalent  to  a constitution. 


During  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  Mon- 
taigne was  the  only  man  among  the 
French  gentry  who  kept  his  castle 
gates  unbarred;  and  it  was  said  of 
him  that  his  personal  character  was 
worth  more  to  him  than  a regiment 
of  horse.  That  character  is  power, 
is  true  in  a much  higher  sense  than 
that  knowledge  is  power.  Mind  with- 
out heart,  intelligence  without  con- 
duct, clevernessi  without  goodness, 
are  powers  in  their  way,  but  they 
may  be  powers  only  for  mischief* 
We  may  be  instructed  or  amused  by 
them;  but  it  is  sometimes  as  difficult 
to  admire  them  as  it  would  be  to  de- 
termine the  dexterity  of  a pick- 
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pocket  or  the  horsemanship  of  a 
highwajunan.  Truthfullness,  integ- 
rity and  goodness — qualities  that 
hang  not  on  any  man’s  breadth — 
from  the  essence  of  manly  character, 
or,  as  one  of  our  old  writers  has  it, 
v<That  inbred  loyalty  unto  virtue 
which  can  serve  her  without  a liv- 
•ery.  ” When  Stephen  of  Colonna  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  wicked  assail- 
ants, and  they  asked  him  in  deris- 
ion, “ Where  is  now  your  fortress'?” 
^‘Here!”  was  his  bold  reply,  placing 
his  hand  upon  his  heart.  It  is  in 
misfortune  that  the  character  of  the 
uprigh  man  shines  forth  with  the 
greatest  lustre;  and,  when  all  else 
fails,  he  takes  stand  upon  his  integ- 
rity and  his  courage. 

Bismarck’s  Coolness. 

Bismarck  is  no  orator  like  Glad- 
stone, in  England,  or  like  the  late 
Gambetta,  in  France;  but  he  is  al- 
ways master  of  himself  and  of  the 
subject  on  which  he  speaks.  He 
showed  his  perfect  coolness  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  public  career. 
In  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of 
Deputies,  he  hesitated  and  blundered, 
like  Demosthenes  in  his  first  speech 
in  the  Athenian  Agora  and  Sheridan 
in  his  first  appearance  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  two  latter  gave  it 
up  and  retired  in  shame,  with,  how- 
over,  a determination  to  succeed  in 
the  future. 

But  Bismarck  would  not  confess 
Rimself  beaten.  He  was  determined 
to  win  success  from  the  start.  When 
the  Deputies  laughed  at  him,  hooted, 
hissed  and  tried  to  compel  him  to 
sit  down,  he  remained  standing.  As 
the  storm  grew  more  violent,  he  look- 
od  round  in  absolute  composure,  took 
a paper  from  his  pocket,  and  read 


quietly  until  order  was  restored. 
Then  he  resumed  his  speech  and  fi- 
nished it,  having  compelled  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  From  that 
moment,  all  felt  that  he  was  certain 
to  succeed. 

Carlyle  and'  His  Burned  Book. 

When  Thomas  Carlyle,  just  now 
(1881)  hurried  under  English  snow 
and  English  holly,  was  writing  his 
famous  history  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  when  he  had  the  first 
volume  ready  for  the  printer’s  hands, 
he  one  day  loaned  the  manuscript 
to  John  Stuart  Mill,  his  intimate 
and  admiring  friend.  This  friend’s 
servant  girl,  seeing  the  pile  on  the 
library  floor  one  day,  and  wanting 
some  kindling,  unceremoniously  cram- 
med the  whole  lot  of  it  into  the  stove, 
and  set  fire  to  it.  Thus  the  priceless 
labor  of  many  years  was  in  a few 
moments  swept  away.  When  Car- 
lyle heard  of  it,  from  the  mouth 
of  Mill  himself,  his  spirit  fairly 
broke  down  under  the  terrible  disas- 
ter. But  his  tears  washed  out  his 
weakness,  and  with  a brave  heart 
he  set  to  work  to  repair  the  almost 
irreparable  loss.  He  relates  of  him- 
self that,  when  he  first  began  the  re- 
writing, and  feeling  still  the  terrible 
blow  he  had  received,  he  was  one 
day  seated  by  the  window,  watch- 
ing some  masons  at  work  on  the 
building  opposite.  He  noticed  how, 
by  simply  putting  one  brick  upon 
another,  the  huge  structure  finally 
rose.  The  thought  gave  him  fresh 
courage,  and  so  he  pressed  on,  put- 
ting one  line  upon  another,  until  the 
work  was  completed.  And  hence  we 
have  to-day  the  second  creation  of 
that  important  work,  the  French 
Revolution,  really  better  than  the 
first. 
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DUTY— ITS  MEANING 

In  this  age  we  have  all  but  lost  the  real  meaning  of  duty.  We  meas- 
ure it  by  momentary  returns.  The  spirit  of  the  flunky,  whose  hand  is 
always  out  for  a tip,  runs  through  all  our  sense  of  service.  In  the  field 
of  duty,  you  cannot  measure  one’s  service  to  the  world  by  the  paltry 
dollar.  The  truth  is,  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  race  are  not  the 
best  paid.  On  the  human  side,  it  is  a freak  of  recompense  we  d'o  not 
understand.  We  know  mere  copyists  pounding  at  a typewriter  who  get 
more  money  than  the  school  teachers  who  are  molding  generations.  The 
president  of  Harvard  University  gets  less  money  than  the  “goteed’* 
chef  in  a New  York  tavern.  Why  is  it  so,  we  do  not  pretend  to  know 
— but  it  is.  There  are  some  things  money  won’t  buy — brains  and  char- 
acter, for  instance.  There  are  zones  far  removed  from  the  clang  and 
clamor  of  the  market-place.  The  sense  of  conscious  duty  lies  out- 
stretched' far  above  the  bogs  where  the  mere  hireling  is  content  to  dwell. 
Our  Lord,  as  St.  Luke  records  it,  lays  down  the  law  of  duty:  “When 
ye  shall  have  have  done  all  these  things  commanded'  of  you,  say,  We  are 
unprofitable  servants:  We  have  done  that  which  was  our  duty  to  do.’* 
We  rise  to  exalted  heights  only  when  we  can  measure  ourselves  by  that 
which  goes  out,  and'  not  by  that  which  comes  in. — Marvin  J.  Nichols. 


HELP  FROM  PARENTS 

(Selected.) 


We  have  heard  a great  deal  about 
helping  our  parents.  That  is  a 
splendid  thing  to  do,  and  to  have  a 
reputation  in  this  respect  is  as  fine 
a recommendation  as  a young  person 
can  have.  But  let  us  turn  the  matter 
around  and  think  of  the  help  we  can 
get  from  our  parents.  Of  course  we 
get  food  and  clothing  and  care  from 
them  when  we  are  too  little  to  get 
these  for  ourselves.  But  even  when 
we  get  old  enough  to  work  and  earn 
and  pay  for  our  own  food  and  cloth- 
es there  is  plenty  of  help  yet  coming 
from  them  if  we  are  ready  and  wil- 
ling to  accept  it.  Think  of  their 
wider  experience  than  ours.  They 
have  faced  a lot  of  things  and  hand- 
led them  all  right  that  we  are  just 


meeting.  We  may  take  the  wrong 
course  and  come  to  suffering  unless 
we  heed  what  they  tell  us.  Our 
parents  warn  us  and  offer  us  advice 
not  that  they  want  to  be  dictatorial 
or  to  deprive  us  of  privileges,  but 
solely  to  help  us.  They  know  so 
much  more  than  we  think  they  do. 
They  love  us  far  better  than  we  sup- 
pose. They  are  trying  to  help  us 
even  when  we  consider  them  to  nar- 
row and  too  fogyish  in  their  ways  and 
suggestions.  Before  throwing  aside 
the  help  they  want  to  give  us  let 
us  be  sure  we  can  get  along  better 
without  their  help.  Many  a man  and 
woman  who  has  passed  forty  wishes 
for  the  return  of  the  days  when  pa- 
rents were  near  enough  to  help. 
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How  eagerly  tliej'  would  take  it  now. 
Flow  gladly  they  would  seek  it  today. 
Help  your  parents?  Certainly;  we 
.are  not  well-balanced  if  we  do  not. 
Take  our  parents  ’ help  in  the  way  of 


advice  and  guidance?  Why  not?  In 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a thousand  they  give  us  just 
the  help  we  need. 


That  the  man  in  the  pulpit  should'  not  be  hampered  in  thought  sounds 
well  to  the  man  of  the  world  who  never  analyzes  the  difference  between 
the  fundamentals  of  Bible  doctrine  and  the  fundamentals  of  science  in 
general.  He  sees  the  scientists  forging  ahead  in  natural  science,  un- 
fettered by  past  beliefs,  and  overturning  them  without  protest.  He  can- 
not understand  in  theology  there  are  certain  inspired  truths  upon  which 
the  Church  stands,  the  denial  of  which  means  chaos. — Presbyterian 
Standard. 


GOD  GIVE  US  MEN 

God  give  us  men.  The  time  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and  willing  hands; 

Men  whom  the  lust  office  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a will; 

Men  who  have  honor,  men  who  will  not  lie; 

Men  who  can  stand  before  a demagogue 
And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  winking; 

Tall  men,  sun  crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking! 

For  while  the  rabble  with  their  thumb-worn  creeds, 
Their  large  professions,  and  their  little  deeds, 

Mingle  in  selfish  strife,  lo  Freedom  weeps, 

Wrong  rules  the  land,  and  waiting  Justice  sleeps! 

— J.  G-.  Holland. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

Pressly  Mills. 


Mr.  D.  L.  Hilton,  the  former 
bakerman  of  this  institution,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  school  Saturday,  Feb.,  3. 

The  James  W.  Cannon  Memorial 
Building  is  going  up  with  all  pos- 
sible speed,  and  we  hope  that  in  a 
month  or  two  it  will  be  completed. 

The  boys  to  receive  visits  from 
home  folks  Wednesday  were  the 
following:  Frank  Lisk,  Charles  Lisk, 
John  Moose,  andClaude  Coley. 

Master  Milton  Hunt  has  been 
taking  lessons  on  our  new  job 
press,  and  has  learned  fast  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Godown,  the 
jobman. 

Rev.  Mr.  Myers  of  Concord  con- 
ducted the  religious  services  in  the 
auditorium  Sunday  Feb  4.  He 
brought  with  him  several  young 
people  who  sang  for  the  boys. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Spaugh,  the  present 
bakerman  of  the  school  is  keeping 
the  bakery  in  the  very  best  of  con- 
ditions. He  makes  some  of  the  best 
bread  and  cakes  ever  made  here. 

Master  Homer  Barnes  has  been 
placed  in  the  printing  department. 
He  is  learning  fast,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Shaw,  the  instructor. 
Homer  knows  that  if  he  tries  to  do 
his  best  that  in  a short  while  he 
will  be  placed  on  the  linotype 
machine,  so  we  think  Master  Barnes 
will  make  good. 


Our  list  of  printers  has  gradually 
grown  smaller.  Four  of  our  best, 
John  Edwards.  Swift  Davis,  Harry 
Hayes,  and  Claude  Coley,  were 
paroled  last  month.  This  will  leave 
us  in  a hole  for  a month  or  so  but 
this  can  soon  be  patched  up  as  there 
are  several  boys  that  will  be  given 
a chance  to  show  what  they  are 
really  made  of,  and  what  they  can 
possibly  accomplish. 

Rev.  Mr.  Mock,  of  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Concord,  preached  to  the 
boys  Sunday,  Jan.,  28th.  He  used 
for  his  text,  Phil.  3:  13-14.  “Breth- 
ren, I count  not  myself  to  have  ap- 
prehended: but  this  one  thing  I do, 
forgetting  those  things  which  are 
behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto 
those  things  which  are  before,  I 
press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize 
of  the  high  calling  of  God  Christin 
Jesus.”  Mr.  Mock  preached  a fine 
sermon,  which  reached  the  heart 
of  every  single  boy,  and  each  went 
back  to  his  cottage,  resolved  that 
he  was  going  to  make  a mark  in  life, 
and  press  toward  it. 

Mr.  Boger,  while  watching  the 
local  quintet  giving  the  fast  Rocky 
River  quintet  a rather  snappy  game 
of  good  basket  ball  saw  that  they 
were  handicaped  to  a certain  ex- 
tent by  their  lack  of  having  the  uni- 
forms used  by  the  opposite  team. 
Late  Saturday  afternoon  Mr.  Boger 
made  inquiries  as  to  what  the  team 
needed.  He  decided  to  have  a part 
of  the  uniforms  made  here  and  to 
order  the  remaining  part.  The 
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fooys  will  have  to  show  their  appre-  fidence  enough  in  themselves  to  be- 
■ciation  by  winning  the  remaining  lieve  that  they  can  win  and  they  are 
number  of  games  that  they  will  going  to  win. 
plav  this  season,  and  they  have  con- 


NOTHING  BUT  LEAVES. 

“What  have  I done  that  I should  be  anathematized?  Am  I not  strong 
and  green  and  pleasant?  Have  I injured  any  one?  Have  I done  harm 
in  any  way?  It  is  not  what  you  have  done,  but  what)  you  have  not  done. 
You  have  received  God’s  gift  of  sunshine  and'  shower  and  returned 
nothing  but  leaves.  The  world  of  hungry  people  expected  fruit  from 
you.  They  found  it  not.” 


HONOR  ROLL 


“A” 

Luther  Chernault,  Swift  Davis, 
Doyle  Jackson,  Elbert  Perdue,  Allie 
Williams,  Robt.  Watson,  Vass  Fields, 
Ralph  Freeland,  Loxley  Saunders, 
Paul  Groves,  Joe  Moore,  Floyd  Win- 
ner, John  Wright,  Paul  Kimnierv, 
Claude  Friske,  Julian  Strickland, 
Thos.  Moore,  Lee  Bradley,  Crawford 
Poplin,  Sidney  Cook,  Chester  Shep- 
ard,, Joseph  Jordan,  Paul  Greene, 
Walter  Mills,  Elvin  Green,  Louis 
Pate,  Thomas  Oglesby,  Emmet  Las- 
siter, Breaman  Brittian,  Walter  Tay- 
lor, James  Allen,  Robert  Holliday, 
-John  Cain,  John  Branch,  Lee  Smith, 
Herbet  Tolly,  Arthur  Duke,  Lee 
Rodgers,  Connie,  Loman,  Sam  Os- 
borne, Preston  McNeil,  Raymond 
Scott,  Pearl  Graham,  Grover  Lyerly, 
Watson  O’quinn,  David  Driver,  Fred 
Wiles,  Ro}-  Fuqua,  Spencer  Combs, 
Percy  Briley,  Valton  Lee,  Blaine 
JEnslev,  Travis  Browning,  Geo.  Moore, 
Turner  Anderson,  James  Turner,  Wil- 
liam Waller,  Ed  Moses,  Daniel  John- 
son, Willie  Harvel,  Jim  Fisher,  J. 
W.  Forester,  Edgar  McKeel,  Frank- 
lin Carlton,  Abraham  Goodman,  Da- 
vid Queen,  Eugene  Long,  Carl  Neal, 


Will  Ellington,  Lester  J.  Franklin, 
Cecil  Trull,  Roy  Johnson,  Walter 
Cummings,  James  Bean,  George  Laf- 
ferty,  Everette  Goodrich,  Sam  Deal, 
Irving  Moore,  Donald  Pate,  Chas. 
Crossman,  Bart  Lewis,  Chas  Padgett, 
Preston  Windows,  Sanford  Hedrick, 
Dallas  Hensley,  Henry  Nunnery,  Sil- 
voon  Gregg,  Herbert  Orr,  James 
Ford,  Graham  York,  Arthur  Hegler, 
William  Johnson,  Harry  Stevens, 
Clay  Bates,  Charles  Parton,  George 
McCone,  Mack  Duncan,  Hugh  Tyson, 
John  Kemp,  Harry  Shirley,  Worth 
Stout,  Charles  Jackson,  Cleburn  Hale, 
Clifton  Rodgers,  Plaz  Johnson,  Joe 
Pope,  Lewis  Rhodes,  Avery  Rothrock, 
Normie  Lee,  Leon  Allen,  George 
Stone,  Roy  Johnson,  Carlyle  Hardy, 
Hoke  Ensley,  Burnie  McRary,  Sam 
Carrow  Hiram  Greer,  Erma  Leach 
and  Joe  Stevens. 

“B” 

George  Everhart,  Clyde  Pearce, 
Whitlock  Pridgen,  Aughtry  Wilker- 
son,  Clyde  Hollingsworth,  John  Wof- 
ford, Robert  Ward,  Baynes  Poterfield, 
Bloic  Johnson,  Jay  Lambert,  Paul 
Camp,  Wayne  Carpenter,  David 
York,  Robert  Ribling,  Claiborne  Gil- 
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Ibcrt,  Carl  Henry,  Anderson  Hart, 
Uldric  Bracken,  Brevard  Bradshaw, 
Irwin  Gumbo,  Paul  Leitner,  Charles 
Lisk,  Earle  Crow,  Geo.  Howard,  Wes- 
ley Cook,  Geo.  Pitman,  Chas.  Bishop, 
Ralph  Huntley,  Howard  Catlett,  Ned 
Morris,  Lester  Bowens,  Clayton, 
Stephens,  James  King,  James  Ivey, 
Jethro  Mills,  Joe  Mason,  Walter  Col- 
or, Sam  MePherson,  Charlie  Haynes, 
Sanford  Wilson,  Murphy  Jones,  Ha- 
zen  Ward,  Geo.  White,  Earl  Houser, 


Earnest  Allen,  James  Philips,  Solo- 
mon Tompson,  Earnest  Croft,  David 
Driver,  Shaker  Hatem,  Robert  Holli- 
day, Elvis  Carlton , Rufus  Wren, 
Chas.  Roper,  Washington  Pickett, 
Norman  Iddings,  Chas.  Mayo,  Mar- 
eellus  Corbett,  Frank  Lisk,  James 
Shipp,  Harry  Lamb,  Pressley  Mills, 
Harry  Hayes,  John  Moose,  Mack 
Tompson,  Wm.  Gregory  and  Carroll 
Guice. 


DEATH  OF  A HERO. 

(News  & Observer) 


When  a statesman  or  a hero,  like 
''Cleveland  or  Dewey,  dies,  there  is 
national  regret  accompanied  by  na- 
tional gratitude  for  the.  unselfish 
public  service  they  had  rendered 
their  country  and  the  world.  But 
this  regret  is  rarely  personal  and 
does  not  touch  the  heart.  It  is  dif- 
ferent when  a beloved  physician, 
who  gives  his  life  to  save  children, 
dies.  The  mourning  then  becomes 
personal  grief,  the  women  and  child- 
ren feeling  a sense  of  the  loss  of  one 
who  had  meant  more  to  them  than 
even  blood-kin. 

This  fact  has  been  accentuated 
this  week  by  the  death  in  Newark 
of  Dr.  Royal  Whitenack,  ‘‘the  baby 
doctor”  of  thac  city.  He  gave  his 
life  for  humanity  just  as  truly  as 
any  man  who  died  at  Chateau  Thier- 
ry, Meuse  Argonne  or  at  the  break- 


ing of  the  Hindenburg  line.  He 
died  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
from  streptococci,  contracted  from 
a baby  he  was  treating.  Eleven 
transfusions  of  blood  stayed  his 
death  three  weeks,  a throat  gland 
was  removed,  one  leg  wras  amputat- 
ed, and  the  jugular  vein  was  tied  in 
the  hope  of  breaking  the  infection. 
During  the  days  of  this  heroic  treat- 
ment by  surgeons  and  physicians, 
the  whole  city  was  in  public  and 
private  prayer,  and  when  he  died 
the  people  of  Newark  were  “like 
Niobe,  all  tears.  ” No  such  tribute 
has  been  paid  to  a citizen  of  New 
Jersey  and  no  one  has  so  deserved 
it. 

There  are  too  few  memorial  and 
too  few  monuments  to  doctors  whose 
ministrations  have  brought  light 
and  health  and  lifo. 


In  the  Presbyterian  church  at  ReidsvUle,  where  a magnificent  new  pipe 
organ  was  installed  as  a gift  by  Mr.  Lynn  B.  Williamston  as  a memorial 
of  his  father  and  mother,  one  of  the  pipes  of  the  great  instrument  bears 
this  sentiment:  “Whereas  in  the  forest  I was  mute;  now  that  I am  dead, 
I can  sing.” 
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MARDI  GRAS  CARNIVAL 


NEW  ORLEANS 
Feb.  8-13,  1923. 


MOBILE  PENSACOLA 

Feb.  11-13,  1923.  Feb.  10-13,  1923. 
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SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

ANNOUNCES 

Very  Low  Round  Trip  Fares 


NEW  ORLEANS. 

MOBILE 

PENSACOLA. 


Tickets  on  sale  Feb.  6-13  inclusive. 
Tickets  on  sale  Feb.  9-13  inclusive* 
Tickets  on  sale  Feb.  8-13  inclusive. 


Final  limit  of  all  tickets  Feb.  20th,  1923. 

If  presented  prior  to  Feb.  20th,  tickets  may  be  extended  until 
March  7th,  1923,  by  paying  fee  $1.00. 

Fine  Fast  Through  Trains  Daily 

Pullman  sleeping  cars,  observation  cars,  club  cars,  dining  cars 
and  coaches. 

For  further  information  and  details  call  on  nearest  agent. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM, 
Division  Passenger  Agent, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 


LV. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1:40  A 

i 

30  | 

New  York-Birmingham 

1 30 

i 

1:40  A 

2:37A 

i 

29  | 

Birmingham-New  York 

| 29 

i 

2 :37A 

5:12A 

! 

44  1 

W ashington-  Atlanta 

| 44 

i 

5 :12A 

6:32A 

1 

31  | 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 31 

i 

6 :32A 

8:41  A 

! 

137  I 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 137 

i 

8:41  A 

9:25  A 

t 

11  1 

Charlotte-Norfolk-Riehmond 

1 11 

i 

9 :25A 

10:55  A 

1 

36  | 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

j 36 

i 

10 :55A 

3 :20P 

1 

45  | 

W ashington-Charlotte 

| 45 

i 

3 :20P 

3:45P 

1 

46  1 

Charlotte-Danville 

1 46 

i 

3 :45P 

7 :10P 

1 

12  | 

N orf  olk-Richmond- Atlanta 

1 12 

i 

7 :10P 

8:18P 

1 

32  | 

New  York- Augusta 

| 32 

i 

8 :1SP 

10 :20P 

1 

35  | 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

| 35 

i 

10 :20P 

9 :45P 

1 

138  | 

New  York- Atlanta 

| 138 

i 

9 :45P 

9:31P 

I 

135  | 

W ashington- Atlanta 

1 135 

i 

9 :31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
points. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  C- 
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EARLY  DAYS  IN 
AMERICA. 


V-  V 

t Most  of  us  were  born  in  this  country.  The  * 

v V 

* parents  of  some  were  born  in  other  countries.  All  ❖ 

* of  us  should  know  the  hardships  the  American  ♦> 

X pioneers  and  Revolutionary  heroes  underwent  in 

* their  contribution  of  services  in  making  our  great  * 

* country  what  it  is.  To  know  this  will  help  us  all  <* 

% to  be  better  citizens.  Let  us  resolve,  like  the  faith-  X 

J ful  of  the  past,  to  make  our  country  even  greater  J 

* and  better  than  it  now  is.  *> 

* A fine  example,  worthy  of  our  appreciation  and' 

% fit  for  our  emulation,  is  the  hero,  “First  in  war,  * 

* first  in  peace  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country-  J 

* men,”  George  Washington,  whose  birthday  we  com-  ❖ 

X memorate  on  the  22nd.  % 

* * 
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When  one  thinks  of  the  unsullied  career  of  George  Washington  as  a 
sold'ier,  statesman,  patriot;  when  one  reflects  upon  the  antique  virtues 
lof  the  man,  causing  him  to  fall  easily,  as  of  right,  into  the  company 
of  the  Alfreds  and  Godfreys  and  Leonidases,  one  is  more  inclined  to 
cling  to  the  ancient  faith  of  an  overruling  Providence  guiding  the  affairs 
of  nations. — Dr.  E.  A.  Alderman. 


WEDNESDAY  14th. 

Last  Wednesday  was  Valentine  Day. 

It  is  pleasing  to  recall  that  the  observance  of  Valentine  Day  has  undergone 
most  radical  changes.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  mania  possessed  the 
young  to  send  anonymously  hideous  and  ugly  comic  pictures.  The  practice 
was  aimed  at  some  one  not  liked,  or  some  one  who  had  some  kind  of  an  im- 
pediment or  some  fault  real  or  imaginary.  It  served  to  gratify  the  passion 
of  the  vicious  and  the  heartless  and  only  to  wound  the  victim.  It  involved 
the  essence  of  cowardice.  In  all  polite  circles  these  weapons  that  once  thriv- 
ed have  passed  forever.  Taking  their  places  are — 

Beautiful  cards,  artistically  engraved  and  painted,  carrying  sentiments  of 
good  will,  love’s  compliments  and  hopes  for  the  future,  have  taken  hold  of 
the  people;  and  instead  of  bearing  poisoned  arrows,  they  chrry  cheer  and 
happiness  to  the  recipient. 

******* 

THE  ALARM 

Everybody  in  the  state,  who  has  the  progress  of  North  Carolina  at  heart. 
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is  hoping  that  Corporation  Commissioner  Maxwell,  who  threw  a monkey 
wrench  into  the  wheels  of  state,  made  a completely  erroneous  statement  along 
with  the  unfortunate  method  and  time  he  adopted  in  taking  the  people  into 
his  confidence. 

GIVE  MORE  ATTENTION  TO  THE  RURALISTS. 

Even  in  the  knowledge  of  the  least  observant  among  us  the  fact  Is  recog- 
nized that  the  great  majority  of  the  moving  spirits  in  the  professions,  busi- 
ness and  statecraft  are  products  of  the  rural  districts.  Let’s  increase  the 
fuel  that  the  fires  may  burn  the  brighter.  Here  is  an  exhibit  that  lends 
an  incentive : 

Harding — Country  Printer. 

Coolidge — Farmer ’s  Boy. 

Hughes — Preacher’s  Boy. 

W eeks — Farmer ’s  Boy- 

Daugherty — Store  Clerk. 

Work — Farmer’s  Boy. 

Fall — Cowboy  and  Miner. 

Wallace — Farmer’s  Boy. 

Hoover — Butcher ’s  Boy. 

Davis — Iron  Puddler. 

The  strongest  and  most  patriotic  men  to  be  found  should  be  in  charge  of 
the  educational  interests  of  the  rural  children.  Give  them  a square  deal — - 
a deal  that  makes  their  opportunities  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  town 
child.  This  cannot  come  about  if  the  school  authorities  are  like  the  40  per 
cent  described  by  Supt.  Brooks,  and  who  throw  on  the  brakes  for  fear  t/he 
rural  educational  opportunities  may  compete  with  privately  owned  enterprises. 
It  is  time  for  the  school  authorities  of  Cabarrus  county  to  awake  and  bestir 
themselves.  Other  counties  are  forging  ahead  with  sincere  purpose  to  func- 
tion towards  the  actual  development  of  their  school  interests.  Why  not 
Cabarrus'?  The  folks  are  beginning  to  inquire  why  there  is  not  some  evi- 
dence of  a constructive  programme  started  in  our  schools. 

jjS  >J»  j|<I 

A DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Senator  Simmans  has  authorized  the  withdrawal  of  his  name  in,  connection 
with  the  minority  leadership  in  the  next  session  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
This  is  a distinct  disappointment  to  North  Carolinians,  who  always  rejoice 
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In  the  honors  and  recognitions  that  come  to  any  of  her  sons ; but  the  greatest 
-concern,  however,  is  for  the  fact  of  the  occasion  of  this  sudden  and  very 
unexpected  announcement.  That  it  was  predicated  on  the  condition  of  his 
health  and  the  judgment  of  his  physician,  gives  more  concern  to  North  Caro- 
linians than  merely  the  passing  up  of  the  honor  of  official  leadership  of  a 
great  and  brilliant  minority  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Simmons  is  no  longer  a young  man,  and  the  strenuous  and  active 
service  he  has  rendered  for  the  past  thirty  years  must  have  collected  ian 
appreciable  toll  of  his  physical  strength  and  vitality. 


PRESSSING  ONWARD. 

County  Superintendent  Funderburk  and  his  progressive  and  aggressive 
board  of  education,  having  effected  a number  of  consolidations  of  school 
districts,  and  observing  that  it  is  good,  are  now  asking  their  representatives 
in  the  general  assembly  to  introduce  a measure  making  it  possible  for  the 
establishment  of  a high  school  in  each  of  the  townships  of  Union  county. 
It  is  proposed  to  submit  the  proposition  to  the  voters  for  their  sanction  or 
rejection.  Judging  the  future  by  the  past,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
plan  will  be  endorsed  by  the  people — they  have  tasted  of  the  fruits  of  pro- 
gress and  a wise  administration  of  the  county's  educational  matters. 

Has  anybody  heard  of  any  progressive  move  or  effort  at  a constructive 
programme  for  Cabarrus  county? 

❖ ❖❖❖❖❖❖ 

FOUR-TENTHS  OUT  OF  HARMONY. 

Dr.  Brooks,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  has  appeared  be- 
fore the  educational  committee  of  the  general  assembly  twice,  speaking 
■each  time  two  hours  in  defense  of  his  Codification  of  the  School  Law.  In 
his  presentation  of  the  subject  matter  and  his  views  regarding  the  wisdom 
-of  his  suggestions,  as  revealed  by  his  bill  under  consideration,  the  super- 
intendent bec.ame  very  earnest  and  at  times  spoke  very  plain. 

In  the  News  & Observer,  in  giving  a report  of  that  hearing,  this  occurs: 

‘‘if  you  were  asked  to  put  your  finger  on  the  weakest  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, where  would  you  put  it?”  asked  Senator  Brown. 

‘‘On  local  administration,”  Dr.  Brooks  answered  with  some  hesitan- 
cy, and  qualifying  his  answer  with  the  statement  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  county  superintendents  showed  a willingness  to  co-operate. 

“What  percentage  of  county  boards  do  you  think  understand  the 
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law?”  Senator  Brown  continued. 

‘ ‘Sixty  per  cent  understand  the  law.  20  per  cent  are  indifferent  and 
20  per  cent  don’t  know  it.”  Dr.  Brooks  answered.” 

There  are  one  hundred  counties  in  the  state,  and  from  the  statistics  fur- 
nished the  legislative  committee  we  are  led  to  believe  that  forty  (40)  coun- 
ties have  school  officials  that  are  not  properly  functioning.  Whether  Dr. 
Brooks  is  accurate  in  his  estimate  or  not — he  ought  to  name  the  counties; 
that  might  bring  some  response — it  is  certain  that  all  of  us  know  a few  that 
seem  to  fit  snugly  into  his  classification.  Some  of  them  blame  the  head  of 
the  system — we  all  are  tempted  at  times  “to  pass  the  buck.” 

* * % * * * ❖ 

FAITHFUL  UNTO  DEATH. 

William  James  McAllister,  a 94-year  old  negro  of  Fayetteville,  has  just 
died,  leaving  his  entire  estate  to  the  son  of  his  former  master  in  slavery. 
It  so  happens  that  the  beneficiary  of  this  old  negro’s  love  and  thoughtful- 
ness is  Hon.  W.  W.  Fuller,  a millionaire  lawyer  of  New  York  city.  Mr. 
Fuller,  formerly  the  consulting  attorney  of  the  American  Tobacco  company, 
had  never  forgotten  the  old  negro  that  knew  him  from  childhood  up.  Mc- 
Allister, in  his  will,  says: 

“I  do  this  for  the  reason  that  I have  no  children  and  my  wife  is  dead, 
and  Willie  Fuller  has  always  helped  me  when  I needed  it  and  has 
been  my  nearest  and  best  friend.  My  wife,  now  deceased,  belonged 
to  his  father  and  mother,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  be  near  the  family 
during  and  after  the  war,  and  the  intimacy  that  sprang  up  then  be- 
tween me  and  Mr.  Willie,  then  a small  boy,  has  been  continued 
through  life,  when  I have  been  in  trouble  and  needed  either  help  or 
advice,  I knew  where  to  turn,  and  Mr.  Willie  never  failed  me. 

“He  may  not  ever  need  my  little  home,  I pray  not,  but  he  will  know 
better  what  to  do  with  it  than  I,  and  in  this  I want  to  show  my  appre- 
ciation for  what  he  has  done  for  me. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  old  ex-slaves  feel  just  like  McAllister  did. 
When  the  War  Between  the  States  closed,  thousands  of  the  old  slaves  re- 
mained with  their  former  masters  unto  death — and  then  many  of  them 
sought  homes  and  employment  with  the  children  of  their  former  masters. 
Some  twenty  years  ago,  at  a funeral  service  of  an  old  slave  holder  there 
brought  up  the  rear  a crowd  of  the  former  slaves  and  their  children. 
They  were  in  truth  real  mourners — one  cried  out  in  his  anguish,  “what  in 
the  world  will  I do  now  that  my  very  best  friend  is  gone.”  A daughter  of 
the  subject  of  this  funeral  occasion,  comforting  the  old  darkey,  said,  “Why, 
you’ll  come  to  my  farm — I’ll  take  father's  place.”  And  the  old  darkey 
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went. 

We  had  occasion  recently  to  remark  how  woefully  the  designers  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  miscalculated  when  they  inspired  that  edict 
in  January  1863.  A devoted  race — though  black  slaves — capable  of  such 
-esteem,  could  not  be  arrayed  against  the  wives  and  daughters  of  their 
masters.  There  is  a monument  at  Fort  Mills,  S.  C.,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  faithful  slaves — it  stands  in  full  view  of  the  Southern  railway  station, 
and  the  gift  of  Col.  White.  Some  of  these  days  a shaft  of  this  kind  will 
rear  its  head  on  North  Carolina  soil. 

sfc  * * sfc  * * 

N.  C.  COTTON  FARMERS  WITH  BACK  TO  THE  WALL. 

The  eixhibit  of  cotton  production  for  the  past  three  years  in  the  several  coun- 
ties of  South  Carolina  indicates  what  is  eventually  in  store  for  North  Caro- 
lina farmers-  The  boll  weevil  reached  last  year  ndarly  every  cotton  pro- 
ducing county,  in  North  Carolina;  and,  according  to  his  habits  and  his  reput- 
ed increase  annually,  what  is  in  store  for  cotton  production  in  this  state  this 
yelar  is  anything  but  hopeful. 

They  try  to  make  us  believe  that  the  boll  weevil  has  proved  a blessing  to 
agriculture  in  some  sections.  That  may  be  so;  but  we  know  of  hundreds  of 
tennant  farmers,  croppers  and  poorly  equipped  land  owmers,  who,  while  try- 
ing to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions,  face  a complete  swamping. 
More’s  the  pity.  But  we  may  las  well  face  the  impending  condition  and 
brace  ourselves,  for  the  worst.  Anything  short  of  this  is  inviting  a member- 
ship in  the  society  of  “Fools  That  Deliberately  Fool  Themselves.” 

❖ ❖ ❖ ❖ ❖ ❖ * 

COMMENDABLE  GENEROSITY. 

The  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Albemarle,  neither  strong  numerical- 
ly nor  financially,  is  building  an  elegant  house  of  worship.  Some  fine  fi- 
nancing is  necessary— in  fact  this  is  a feature  in  all  church  construction. 
The  other  day  a "friend  in  need  is  a friend  indeed”  showed  up  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Cannon,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Wiscassett  Mills,  who  replenished  the  building  committee’s  treasury  with 
a five  thousand  dollar  check. 

This  strong  young  man  during  the  past  year  has  come  to  the  rescue  of 
many  a laudable  proposition,  putting  life  and  hope  into  it. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  “Father  of  His  Country’ ’ 
Born  Feb.  22,  1732;  Died  Dec.  14,  1799. 
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DAYS  TO  HONOR. 


“Gladly  do  we  look  forward  to  a special  holiday;  but  do  we  always  ap- 
predate  the  meaning  of  the  day  so  honored?  Holidays  stand  on  the  calen- 
dars as  reminders  to  us  of  what  we  owe  to  some  person  or  groujp  of  per-i 
sons  or  to  our  country.  If  they  come  to  mean  to  us  only  a day's  escape  from 
work,  we  are  the  losers;  we  then  fail  to  give  honor  where  honor  is  due,  and 
lose  just  so  much  honor  ourselves  by  our  failure  ” The  following  poem  by 
Margaret  E.  Sangster,  remembering  the  birthday  of  George  Washington , 
the  first  in  all  of  America's  history — a position  impossible  to  disturb — 
breathes  most  worthy  sentiments: 

Washington’s  Birthday. 

’Tis  splendid  to  live  so  grandly, 

That  long  after  you  are  gone, 

The  thing  that  you  did  are  remembered, 

And  recounted  under  the  sun ; 

To  live  so  bravely  and  purely, 

That  a nation  stops  on  its  way, 

And  once  a year,  with  banner  and  drum, 

Takes  thought  of  your  natal  day. 

’Tis  splendid  to  have  a record 
So  white  and  free  from  stain, 

That,  held  to  the  light,  it  shows  no  blot, 

Though  tested  and  tried  amain; 

That  age  to  age  forever 
Repeats  its  story  of  love, 

And  your  birthday  lives  in  a nation’s  heart 
All  other  days  above. 

And  this  is  Washington’s  glory, 

A steadfast  soul  and  true, 

Who  stood  for  his  country’s  honor 
When  his  country’s  days  were  few; 

And  now,  when  its  days  are  many, 

And  its  flag  of  stars  is  flung 
To  the  breeze  in  defiant  challenge, 

His  name  is  on  every  tongue. 

Yes,  it’s  splendid  to  live  so  bravely, 

To  be  so  great  and,  strong, 

That  your  memory  is  ever  a tocsin 
To  rally  the  foes  of  the  wrong; 
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To  live  so  proudly  and  purely 

That  your  people  pause  in  their  wUv, 
And  j^ea.r  by  year,  with  banner  and  drum, 
Take  thought  of  your  natal  day. 


FIRST  THANKSGIVING  DAY  PROCLAMATION. 

By  George  Washington,  1789. 

Now  therefore,  I do  recommend  and  assign  Thursday,  the  26th  day  of 
November  next,  to  be  devoted  by^  the  people  of  these  states  to  the  service 
of  that  great  and  glorious  Being,  who  is  the  beneficent  author  of  all  the 
good  that  was,  that  is,  or  that  will  be.  That  we  then  all  unite  in  the  ren- 
dering unto  Him  our  sincere  and  humble  thanks  for  His  kind'  care  and 
protection  of  the  people  of  this  country  previous  to  their  becoming  a 
nation — for  the  single  and  manifold  mercies,  and  far  the  favorable  inter- 
pellation of  His  providence,  in  the  course  and1  conclusion  of  the  late  war. 


THE  HOME  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 


The  home  life  of  George  Washington  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  aspects  of  the  great  man’s  career.  When  he  married 
Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  her  little  son  and  daughter  went  to  live 
at  Mount  Vernon. 
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MOUNT  VERNON  ON  THE  POTOMAC. 


Where  George  Washington  spent  his  last  days 
and  where  the  great  commander  and  statesman  and 
the  first  president  of  the  United  States  died. 


EACH  BROUGHT  HIS  GIFT 
By  Franklin  K.  Lane 

( This  tribute  to  the  races  of  America,  first  published  during  the  lifdr 
time  of  the  former  secretary  of  the  interior,  gains  added  force  from  the 
fact  that  he  himself  was  Canadian  born.) 

America  is  a land'  of  but  one  people,  gathered  from  many  countries. 
Some  came  for  love  of  money  and  some  for  love  of  freedom.  Whatever 
the  lure  that  brought  us,  each  has  his  gift.  Irish  lad  and  Scot,  English- 
man and  Dutch,  Italian,  Greek  and  French,  Spaniard.  Slav,  Teuton, 
Norse,  Negro — all  have  come  bearing  gifts  and'  have  laid  them  on  the 
altar  of  America. 

All  brought  their  music — dirve  and  dance  and  wassail  song,  proud 
march  and  religious  chant.  All  brought  music  and  their  instruments 
for  the  making  of  music,  those  many  children  of  the  harp  and  lute. 

All  brought  their  poetry,  winged  tales  of  man’s  many  passions,  folk 
songs  and  psalms,  ballads  of  heroes  and'  tunes  of  the  sea,  litting  scraps 
naught  from  sky  and  field,  or  migthy  dramas  that  tell  of  primal  strug- 
gles of  the  profound'est  meaning.  All  brought  poetry. 

All  brought  art,  fancies  of  the  mind,  woven  in  wood  or  wool,  silk, 
«tone  or  metal — rugs  and  baskets,  gates  of  fine  design  and  modeled  gar- 
dens, houses  and  walls,  pillars,  roofs,  windows,  statues  and  pointings-*** 
all  brought  their  art  and  hand  craft 

Then,  too,  each  brought  some  homely  thing,  some  touch  of  the  familiar 
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home  field  or  forest,  kitchen  or  dress— a favorite  tree  or  fruit,  an  accus- 
tomed flower,  a style  in  cookery  or  in  costume — each  brought  some  home- 
like, familiar  thing. 

And  all  brought  hands  with  which  to  work. 

And!  all  brought  minds  that  could  conceive. 

And  all  brought  hearts  fiilled  with  home — stout  hearts  to  drive  liv* 
minds;  live  minds  to  direct  willing  hands. 

These  were  the  gifts  they  brought. 

Hatred’  of  old-time  neighbors,  national  prejudices  and  ambitions, 
traditional  fears,  set  standards  of  living,  graceless  intolerance,  class 
rights  and  the  demand  of  class — these  were  barred  at  the  gates. 

At  the  altar  of  America  we  have  sworn  ourselves  to  a single  loyalty. 
We  have  bound  ourselves  to  sacrifice  and  struggle,  to  plan  and  work  for 
this  one  land.  We  have  given  that  we  may  gain,  we  have  surrendered 
that  we  may  have  a victory.  We  have  taken  an  oath  that  the  world  shall 
have  a chance  to  know  how  much  of  good  may  be  gathered'  from  all  coun- 
tries and  how  solid  in  its  strength,  how  wise,  how  fertile  in  its  yield,  how 
lasting  and  sure  is  the  life  of  a people  who  are  one. 


A SCHOOL  OF  LONG  AGO. 


By  Edward  Eggleston. 


Every  vestige  of  the  'pioneer  school  has  disappeared  from  the  earth,  along 
with  it  the  ideas  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  elimination  of  certain 
practices  that  were  considered  vital  towards  making  fine  citizenship.  What- 
ever estimate  modernity  may  now  place  upon  the , efficiency  of  the  discarded 
practices  and  methods  and  rules  of  the  pioneer  schools,  the  fact  remains  that 
many  glorious  and  strong  men  and  women  came  out  from  themr  Mr.  Eggles- 
ton tells  of  one  of  these  pioneeij  schools  that  thrived  in  Pennsylvania. 


A hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
there  was  a famous  teacher  among  the 
settlers  in  Pennsylvania,  who  was 
known  as“The  Good  Schoolmaster.’ ’ 
His  name  was  Christopher  Dock,  and 
he  had  two  little  country  schools. 
For  three  days  he  would  teach  at 
a little  place  called  Skippack,  and 
then  for  the  next  three  days  he  would 
teach  at  Salford.  (The  reader  will 
observer  that  Prof.  Dock  taught  six 
days  in  each  week,  and  from  sun- 
up to  sun-down.) 

People  said  that  the  good  school- 
master never  lost  his  temper.  There 


was  a man  who  thought  he  would 
try  to  make  him  angry.  He  said 
many  harsh  and  abusive  words  to 
the  teacher,  and  even  cursed  him; 
but  the  only  reply  the  teacher  made 
was,  “Friend,  may  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  you.”  (Just  imagine  our 
good  friend  and  able  schoolmaster, 
Prof.  Chas.  L.  Coon,  letting  the  rude 
captious  patron  oft  so  light;  or  for 
that  matter  most  any  other  teacher) 
Other  schoolmasters  used  to  beat 
their  scholars  severly  with  whips  and 
long  switches.  (It  would  be  excru- 
tiating  for  the  gentle  and  kindly 
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Prof.  A.  S.  Webb,  superintendent  of 
the  Concord  Graded  Schools,  to  have 
to  live  up  to  this  requirement  to 
get  his  pupils  to  learn)  But  school- 
master Dock  had  found  a better  way. 
When  a child  came  to  school  for  the 
first  time,  the  other  scholars  were 
made  to  give  the  new  scholar  a wel- 
come by  shaking  hands  with  him  one 
after  another.  (Just  think  of  this 
kind  of  reception  being  pulled  off  in 
Prof.  Andrews 1 Salisbury  schools ; 
why,  chairman  (Col.  A.  H.)  Boy  den 
would  call  an  extra  meeting  of  his 
board  to  convince  Supt  Andrews  that 
modern  health  rules  made  such  a 
thing  positively  dangerous.  The 
germ  theory,  and  it ’s  a good  one, 
jnakes  hand-shaking  a fine,  agency  in 
spreading  diseases.)  Then  the  new 
boy  or  girl  was  told  that  this  was 
not  a harsh  school  but  a place  for 
those  who  would  behave.  And  if 
a scholar  were  lazy,  disobedient,  or 
stubborn,  the  master  would  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  school  pro- 
nounce him  not  fit  for  this  school  but 
only  for  a school  where  children 
were  flogged.  (There  was  no  pro- 
vision for  them  ascertaining  the 
feeble-minded;  but  if  there  are  “50,- 
000  feeble  minded  folks  now  in  North 
Carolina,  ” it  is  certain  that  Penn- 
sylvania had  a number  of  them . even 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago — 
feeble-mindedness  is  not  a modem 
disease.)  The  new  scholar  was  ask- 
ed to  promise  to  obey  and  be  diligent. 
When  he  had  made  this  promise, 
he  was  shown  to  a seat. 

“Now,”  the  good  master  would 
say,  when  this  was  done,  “who  will 
take  this  new  scholar  and  help  him 
to  learn?”  When  the  new  boy  or 
girl  was  clean  and  bright  looking, 
many  would  be  willing  to  take  charge 


of  him  or  her;  but  there  were  few 
ready  to  teach  a dirty,  ragged  little 
child.  Sometimes  no  one  would  wish 
to  do  it.  In  such  a case  the  master 
would  offer  to  one  who  would  take 
such  a child  a reward  of  one  of  the 
beautiful  texts  of  Scriptures  which 
the  schoolmasters  of  that  time  used 
to  write  and  decorate  for  the  child- 
ren. (That’s  a back  number  today; 
it  is  ruled  in  legal  bad-taste  to  in 
any  way  use  the  Bible  in  the  schools.) 
Or  he  would  give  him  one  of  the 
pictures  of  birds  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  paint  with  his  own 
hands. 

Whenever  one  of  the  younger  scho- 
lars succeeded  in  learning  his  A.  B. 
C ’s,  Christopher  Dock  would  send 
word  to  the  father  of  the  child  to 
give  him  a penny,  and  he  would  ask 
his  mother  to  cook  two  eggs  for  him 
as  a treat.  These  were  fine  rewards 
for  poor  children  in  a new  country. 
(Now  the  habit  is  to  send  them  to 
the  movie,  give  them  coca  cola,  buy 
them  a bicycle  or  give  them  a party.) 

There  were  no  clocks  or  watches 
in  the  country.  The  children  came 
to  school  one  after  another,  taking 
their  places  near  the  master,  who  sat 
writing.  They  spent  their  time 
reading  until  all  were  there ; but 
everyone  who  succeeded  in  reading 
his  passage  without  mistake  stopped 
reading  aftd  came  and  sat  at  the 
writing  table  to  write.  The  poor 
fellow  who  remained  last  on  the 
bench  was  called  the  “Lazy  Scho- 
lar. ’ ’ 

Every  Lazy  Scholar  had  his  name 
written  on  the  blackboard.  If  a 
child  at  any  time  failed  to  read  cor- 
rectly, he  was  sent  back  to  study 
his  passage  and  called  again  after 
a while.  If  he  failed  a second  or  a 
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third  time,  all  the  scholars  cried  out, 
“Lazy!”  Then  his  name  was  writ- 
ten on  the  blackboard,  and  all  the 
poor  Lazy  Scholar’s  friends  went  to 
work  to  teach  him  to  read  his  lesson 
correctly.  And  if  his  name  should 
not  be  rubbed  off  the  board  before 
school  was  dismissed,  all  the  scholars 
might  write  it  down  and  take  it  home 
with  them.  (If  such  a thing  were  at- 
tempted today,  there  would  be  some 
doting  mothers  and  fond  fathers 
raising  a row  that  would  be  endless.) 
But  if  he  could  read  well  before 
school  was  out,  the  scholars,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  master,  called  out, 
“Industrious!”  and  his  name  was 
erased. 

The  funniest  of  Dock’s  rewards 
was  that  which  he  gave  to  those 
who  made  no  mistakes  in  their  les- 
sons. He  marked  a large  0 with 
chalk  on  the  hand  of  the  perfect 
scholar.  Fancy  what  a time  the  boys 
and  girls  must  have  had,  trying  to 
go  home  without  rubbing  out  the  0 ! 

If  you  had  gone  into  the  school 
some  day,  you  might  have  seen  a boy 
sitting  on  a punishment  bench  all 
alone.  This  was  a fellow  who  had 
told  a lie  or  used  bad  language.  He 
was  put  there  as  not  fit  to  sit  near 
anybody  else.  If  he  committed  the  of- 
fense often,  a yoke  would  be  put 
round  his  neck,  as  if  he  were  a brute. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  teacher 
would  give  the  scholars  their  choice 
of  a blow  on  the  hand  or  a seat 
on  the  punishment  bench.  They  usu- 
ally preferred  the  blow. 

The  old  schoolmaster  in  Skip- 
pack  wrote  one  hundred  rules  of 
good  behavior  for  his  scholars.  This 
is  perhaps  the  first  book  on  good 
manners  writen  in  America.  But 
rules  of  behavior  of  people  living 


in  houses  of  one  or  two  rooms,  as 
they  did  in  that  day,  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  needed  in  our 
time.  Here  are  some  of  the  rules: 

“When  you  comb  your  hair,  do 
not  go  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,”  says  the  schoolmaster.  This 
was  because  families  were  accustom- 
ed to  eat  and  sleep  in  the  same  room. 

“Do  not  eat  your  morning  bread 
on  the  road  or  in  school,”  he  tells 
them,  “but  ask  your  parents  to 
give  it  to  you  at  home.”  From  this 
we  see  that  the  common  breakfast 
was  bread  alone,  and  that  the  child- 
ren often  ate  it  as  they  walked  to 
school.  Send  a boy  or  girl  off  to 
school  today  equipped  with  a simple 
lunch  like  that,  he  would  be  ostra- 
cised or  reported  to  the  welfare  offi- 
cer. But  after  all  this  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  dyspepsia  was  un- 
known in  the  olden  times  in  this 
country.) 

“Put  your  knife  upon  the  right 
and  your  bread  on  the  left  side,”  he 
says.  Forks  were  little  used  in  those 
days,  and  the  people  in  the  country 
did  not  have  any.  This  may  account 
for  the  large  number  of  people  who 
carry  food  to  their  mouths  with  the 
knife — a practice  origanated  in  the 
past  arid  brought  down  to  this  gene- 
ration through  several  generations.) 
He  also  tells  them  not  to  throw  bones 
under  the  table.  It  was  a common 
practice  among  some  people  of  that 
time  to  throw  bones  and  scraps  un- 
der the  table,  where  the  dogs  ate 
them. 

As  time  passed  on,  Christopher 
Dock  had  many  friends,  for  all  his 
scholars  of  former  years  loved  him 
greatly.  He  lived  to  be  very  old, 
and  taught  his  scholars  to  the  last. 
One  evening  he  did  not  come  home, 
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and  the  people  went  to  look  for  the  schoolhouse.  He  had  died  wliile 
beloved  old  man.  They  found  their  praying-  alone, 
dear  old  master  on  his  knees  in  the 


Upon  George  Washington  of  Viirginia  devolved  the  task  of  organizing, 
equipping  and  conducting  the  army.  Upon  Robert  Morris  of  Pennsyl- 
vania devolved  the  task  of  supplying  the  funds  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  war.  Without  the  patriotic  labors  of  both  these  men,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  believe  that  the  colonies  would'  have  failed  to  achieve  their 
liberty  and  the  war  would  have  ended  in  disaster. 


THE  STORY  OF  MOLLY  PITCHER. 

A certain  writer  has  described  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  N.  J which  waw 
the  first  battle  of  the  Revolution  after  the  terrible  experiences  at  Valley 
Forge,  as  having  the  possibility  of  a great  victory  had  General  Charles  Lee 
obeyed  Washington’ s orders . y-ls  it  was  the  Americans  stood  their  ground 


until  night  came  on  and  the  British 
in  the  events  of  this  battle,  and  that 

By  Frank 

At  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  a 
young  Irishwoman,  wife  of  an  artil- 
leryman, played  a very  notable  part 
in  the  working  of  the  American  can- 
non on  that  eventful  day  in  June. 

Molly  was  born  with  the  soul  of 
a soldier,  and  although  she  did  not 
belong  to  the  army  she  much  prefer- 
red going  to  war  to  staying  at  home 
and  attending  to  domestic  affairs. 
She  was  in  the  habit  of  following  her 
husband  on  his  various  marches,  and 
on  the  day  of  the  Monmouth  battle 
she  was  with  him  on  the  field. 

The  day  was  very  hot.  The  rays 
of  the  sun  came  down  with  such 
force  that  many  of  the  soldiers  were 
taken  sick  an  some  died ; and  the 
constant  discharges  of  the  musketry 
and  artillery  did  not  make  the  air 
any  cooler.  Molly  devoted  herself 
to  keeping  her  husband  as  comfort- 
able as  possible,  and  she  made  fre- 
quent rips  to  a spring  not  far 


retired.  A woman  played  a fine  part 
is  the  purpose  of  the  following  story: 

R.  Stockton. 

away  to  bring  water;  and  on  this 
account  he  was  one  of  the  freshest 
and  coolest  artillerymen  on  the 
ground.  In  fact,  there  was  no  man 
belonging  to  the  battery  who  was 
able  to  manage  one  of  these  great 
guns  better  than  Pitcher. 

Returning  from  one  of  her  trips 
to  the  spring,  Molly  had  almost 
reached  the  place  where  her  hus- 
band was  stationed  when  a bullet 
from  the  enemy  struck  the  poor  man 
ly  had  no  sooner  caugh  sight  of  her 
ly  had  no  sooner  caugh  sight  of  her 
husband  than  she  saw  him  fall.  She 
ran  to  the  gun,  but  scarcely  had 
reached  it  before  she  heard  one  of 
the  officers  order  the  cannon  to  be 
wheeled  back  out  of  the  way,  saying 
that  there  was  no  one  there  who 
could  serve  it  as  it  had  been  served. 

Now  Molly’s  eyes  flashed  fire.  One 
might  have  thought  that  she  would 
Have  been  prostrated  with  grief  at 
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great.  Of  course  all  the  men  in  the 
front  of  her  must  have  been  very 
the  loss  of  her  husband,  but  as  we 
have  said,  she  had  within  her  the 
soul  of  a soldier.  She  had  seen  her 
husband,  who  was  the  same  to  her 
as  a comrade,  fall,  and  she  was  fill- 
ed with  an  intense  desire  to  avenge 
his  death.  She  cried  out  to  the  offi- 
cer not  to  send  the  gun  away  but 
to  let  her  serve  it;  and  scarcely  wait- 
ing to  hear  what  he  would  say,  she 
sprang  to  the  cannon  and  began  to 
load  it  and  fire  it.  She  had  so  often 
attended  her  husband  and  even  help- 
ed him  in  his  work  that  she  knew  all 
about  this  sort  of  thing,  and  her 
gun  was  managed  well  and  rapidly. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  it  would 
be  a very  strange  thing  to  see  a 
woman  on  the  battlefield  firing  ;a 
cannon ; but  even  if  the  enemy  had 
watched  Molly  with  a spyglass,  they 
wnuld  have  not  noticed  anything  to 
excite  their  surprise.  She  wore  an 
ordinary  skirt,  like  other  women  of 
the  time;  but  over  this  was  an  artil- 
leryman’s coat  and  on  her  head  was 
a cocked  hat  with  some  jaunty  feath- 
ers stuck  in  it,  so  that  she  looked 
almost  as  much  like  a man  as  the 
rest  of  the  soldiers  of  the  battery. 

During  the  rest  of  the  battle  Mol- 
ly bravely  served  her  gun;  and  if 
she  did  as  much  execution  in  the 
ranks  of  the  redcoats  as  she  wanted 
to  do,  fhe  loss  in  the  regiments  in 


battery  knew  Molly  Pitcher,  and  they 
watched  her  with  the  greatest  inter- 
est and  admiration.  She  would  not 
allow  any  one  to  take  her  place,  but 
kept  on  loading  and  firing  until  the 
work  of  the  day  was  done.  Then 
the  officers  and  men  crowded  about 
her  with  congratulations  and  praise. 

The  next  day  General  Greene  went 
to  Molly — whom  he  found  in  very 
much  the  same  condition  in  which 
she  had  left  the  battlefield,  stained 
with  dirt  and  powder,  with  her  fine 
feathers  gone  and  her  cocked  hat  di- 
lapidated— and  conducted  her,  just 
as  she  was,  to  General  Washington. 
When  the  commander  in  chief  heard 
what  she  had  done,  he  gave  her 
warm  words  of  praise.  He  deter- 
mined to  bestow  upon  her  a substan- 
tial reward ; for  anyone  who  was 
was  brave  enough  and  able  enough  to 
step  in  and  fill  an  important  place, 
as  Molly  had  filled  her  husband’s 
place,  certainly  deserved  a reward. 
It  was  not  according  to  the  rules  of 
war  to  give  a commision  to  a woman; 
but  as  Molly  had  acted  the  part  of 
a man,  Washington  considered  it 
right  to  pay  her  for  her  services 
as  she  had  been  a man.  He  therefore 
gave  her  the  commission  of  a ser- 
geant and  recommended  that  her 
name  be  placed  on  the  list  of  half- 
pay officers  for  life.  ’ ’ 

“Captain”  Molly  Pitcher  is  an 
American  heroine  in  history. 


When  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  proposed',  Robert  Morris 
voted  against  it.  He  was  in  favor  of  independence,  but  he  did  not  be- 
lieve the  time  was  ripe  for  it.  When  the  d'ay  came  for  adopting  the  de- 
claration, however,  he  signed  it,  and  thus  pledged  his  life  and  fortune 
to  the  cause  of  liberty.  And  in  the  months  following  no  man  connect- 
ed with  the  Revolutionary  struggle  did;  a greater  service  than  did  Robert 
Morris,  Washington’s  right-hand  sustenance. 
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THE  TOLL  OF  THE  BOLL  WEEVIL 


The  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Company,  from  its  Charlotte  office , has  sent  out  a 
statement  that  shows  in  the  most  practical  manner  the  effect  of  the  boll 
weevil  in  the  several  counties  of  South  Carolina.  The  statistics  cover  a 
period  of  three  years.  Those,  who  want  to  go  into  this  showing  more  mi- 
nutely, may  add  the  several  totals  for  each  of  the  three  years  and  note  how 
the  damage  increases  year  by  year. 

The  same  authority  which  sends  out  this  information  claims  that  land 
values  have  greatly  decreased.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  since 
the  advent  of  thd  weevil  into  North  Carolina  conditions,  so  far  as  the  culture 
cotton  goes,  is  not  a rosy  proposition.  We  are  facing  a serious  condition. 

TOTAL  CROP 


COUNTY 

1920 

Abbeville 

34070 

Allendale 

13600 

Aiken 

44200 

Anderson 

88500 

Bamberg 

21100 

Barnwell 

28400 

Calhoun 

43500 

Cherokee 

20900 

Chester 

41600 

Chesterfield 

41600 

Clarendqn 

49600 

Darlington 

59000 

Dillion 

45500 

Edgefield 

25700 

Fairfield 

30600 

Florence 

49300 

Greenville 

53600 

Greenwood 

41300 

Horry 

12600 

Ham(pton 

7100 

Kershaw 

42000 

Doncaster 

27000 

Laurens 

65000 

Lee 

56000 

Lexington 

36000 

McCormick 

16000 

Marion 

24000 

Marlboro 

80000 

Newberry 

47000 

Oconee 

26000 

1921 

1922 

17200 

8800 

4580 

6240 

13900 

14100 

63400 

38830 

4150 

5660 

8000 

8440 

5400 

3560 

15200 

11920 

26600 

17890 

26900 

17880 

8300 

4090 

22800 

11810 

34700 

14170 

7600 

5760 

10400 

6750 

21800 

6450 

45000 

32240 

14100 

6330 

4000 

640 

3000 

4820 

13000 

12640 

16000 

11630 

36000 

18270 

20000 

13710 

9000 

6110 

4000 

1720 

12000 

3970 

51000 

32170 

19000 

11030 

22000 

14930 
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Orangeburg 

99000 

19000 

14330 

Pickens 

23000 

23000 

16870 

Richland 

37000 

8000 

6130 

Saluda 

31000 

10000 

5960 

Spartanburg 

90000 

73000 

55130 

Sumpter 

63000 

19000 

9870 

Union 

25000 

17000 

10820 

Williamsburg 

35000 

8000 

2820 

York 

48000 

42000 

25680 

If  any  man  can  convince  me  and  bring  home  to  me  that  I d'o  not  think 
or  act  aright,  gladly  will  I change;  for  I search  after  truth,  by  which 
man  never  yet  was  harmed.  But  he  is  harmed  who  abideth  on  still  in 
his  own  deception  and  ignorance. — Marcus  Aurelius. 


WELCOMED  LIKE  MEN. 


For  a period  there  has  been  much  discussion  in  the  secular  press  about  how 
strangers  are  received  in  the  churches  and  other  places  set  apart  for  reli- 
ous  work.  It  has  been  claimed  by  some  skeptics  that  there  is  a coldness 
awaiting  those  who  are  unknown , or  presenting  an  appearance  that  indicates 
just  ordinary  humanity  or  the  lack  of  social  position  or  orderly  dress.  For 
a time  the  New  York  papers  have  had  their  reporters  to  make  special  visits 
to  some  of  the  city  churches  and  to  give  a close-up  account  of  what  they  ob- 
served. A few  Sundays  ago  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  sent  one  of  its  best  reporters , 
Arthur  James  Pegler,  disguised  as  a derelict,  to  see  what  his  experience  at 
one  of  the  city's  prominent  churches  would  be.  The  pastor  of  that  church 
turned  out  to  be  a\  former  Concord  boy.  But  let  Pegler  tell  his  ownstory : 


Out  of  the  Sunday  morning  bliz- 
zard, shabby,  unkept,  bedraggled, 
hesitant,  two  wanderers  went  to 
church.  One,  an  adventurer,  seek- 
ing enlightment  on  modern  Chris  tain 
method,  the  other  frankly  a tramp — 
paying  for  his  breakfast  by  fulfilling 
a promise  ggiven  before  he  ate  it  to 
attend  religious  service.  He  demand- 
ed a dollar  in  addition  on  the  plea 
that  he  could  easily  earn  one  shovel- 
ing snow  instead  of  1 1 sitting  around.  ’ ’ 
The  adventurer  wore  an  old  overcoat. 
His  companion  had  none — hated  be- 
ing bundled  up,  he  explained. 


Many  automoblies  were  parked 
along  the  curb  in  front  of  the  church 
where  deep  drifts  obscured  the  broad 
stone  steps.  A snow  flurry  tore  into 
the  vestibule  and  a gust  of  wind 
swept  inner  doors  agape  as  the  way- 
farers sought  refuge  there.  It  ruffl- 
ed the  furs  of  women  in  rear  seats 
and  gave  notice  of  belated  arrivals 
to  ushers  standing  near  the  exit. 

Sings  of  Lord’s  House. 

Within  a woman  sang  ‘/How  Love- 
ly Are  Thy  Dwellings.” 

“How  lovely  are  Thy  dwellings. 
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O Lord  of  Hosts.  My  soul  longeth 
— yea  fainteth,  for  the  courts  of  the 
Lord.  My  heart  and  my  flesh  cry 
out  for  the  living  God.  Yea,  the 
sparrow  hath  found  her  an  house 
and  the  swallow  a nest  where  she 
may  lay  her  young,  even  thine  altars, 
O Lord  of  Hosts,  my  King  and  my 
God.” 

As  the  solo  ended  an  usher  emerg- 
ed to  greet  callers  at  the  portal.  He 
surveyed  them,  not  unkindly.  They 
regarded  him  diffidently,  warming 
chilled  fingers  over  the  vestibule 
radiator,  in  doubt  of  their  welcome. 
Bill,  1 ‘ the  snowbird,  ’ ’ reluctant,  ill 
at  ease,  vainly  sought  to  conceal  his 
tattered  cap  beneath  a sodden  guer- 
sey.  He  frowned  unhapily. 

“ Bum’s  rush  for  ours,”  the  skep- 
tic panhandler  muttered  He  jerked 
the  words  from  one  side  of  his  wide 
mouth,  meanwhile  edging  toward  an 
exit.  Bill’s  feet  were  on  the  doorsill 
when  the  usher  spoke. 

Stay  and  Hear  Choir. 

“Wait,”  he  commanded.  “There’s 
room  inside.  Stay  and  hear  the  sing- 
ing. We’ve  a fine  choir  and  you’re 
welcome.  Come  on  in.” 

The  muscular,  square-jawed  young 
man  approached,  hand  extended. 
4 * You  ’re  right  at  home,  fellows,”  he 
breezed  on.  “Any  port  in  a storm, 
and  here’s  a good  snug  harbor,  fair 
weather  or  foul.” 

So  the  visitors  passed  in. 

“That  guy’s  got  a grip  like  a 
headquarters  bull,”  Bill  whispered. 
* i If  he’d  called  me  brother  I’d  of 
beat  it — yeh,  or  dear  friend,  either.” 

Ensconced  in  a cushioned  pew  amid 
men  and  women  wearing  the  habili- 
ments of  prosperity,  two  tatterdemal- 


ions of  the  open  road  bowed  their 
heads  in  prayer.  Scrutinized  by 
scores,  they  met,  wfithal,  no  unkindly 
glance.  Curiosity  there  was,  perhaps, 
but  no  hostility.  A young  woman, 
richly  gowned,  who  sat  in  the  pew 
ahead,  smiled  kindly.  An  old  gentle- 
man across  the  aisle — the  banker 
type — noddod  greeting. 

Bill  is  Embarrassed. 

As  the  choir  sang  1 1 Gloria  ’ ’ a 
sweet-faced  woman  passed  the  Ad- 
venturer her  hymnal.  She  had  turn- 
ed the  pages  to  mark  selections  for 
the  day.  It  was  done  graciously — 
without  condescension.  Simultaneous- 
ly, crossing  a padded  aisle,  the  bank- 
er-looking old  chap  thrust  a hymn- 
book  into  Bill’s  big  fist. 

Bill’s  embarrassment  was  evident 
as  he  accepted  the  courtesy.  Later 
he  explained  that  being  all  “mus- 
sed” bothered  him  throughout  the 
morning.  He  hated  having  folks  act 
so  polite.  It  made  him  ashamed  of 
being  a bum.  But  when  the  congre- 
gation sang  Hymn  222  Bill  lifted  his 
voice  with  the  rest.  Afterwards  he 
said  nearly  all  the  hymns  were  fami- 
liar to  him. 

‘ 1 They  used  to  sing  ’em  in  the 
church  I went  to  when  I was  a kid 
in  Connecticut,  ’ ’ he  confided.  1 1 Didn ’t 
think  they  was  singin  ’ the  same 
hymns  these  days.  The  one  that  goes 
‘Glory  be  to  God  on  High’ — that  was 
my  mother’s  favorite.  Once  I knew 
all  the  words,  but  it’s  a long  time 
ago.  ’ ’ 

Sermon  on  Human  Neglect. 

The  pastor  preached  on  human 
neglect  of  the  spiritual  association 
save  when  driven  by  adversity  to 
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seek  the  help  of  God.  He  urged  more 
constant  faith,  more  consistent  Chris- 
tianity. His  closing  prayer  was: 

“Stir  up  in  my  heart,  0 God,  the 
fire  of  sacred  ardor  for  Thy  cause — 
for  the  work  that  Thou  hast  given 
me  to  do.  When  the  flame  dies 
down  rouse  it  again.  Give  it  some 
deeper  experience  to  feed  on.  Set 
it  in  the  sweep  and  current  of  bound- 
less possibilities  under  Thee*  and 
touching  it  wfith  the  Master’s  hot, 
blazing  zeal,  make  my  enthusiasm 
my  shield.  May  they  protect  me 
from  all  that  would  hinder  or  hurt 
my  soul.  Let  them,  0 Lord,  shed 
their  light  over  my  path.” 

As  the  choir  sang  a postlude — 
Borowski’s  Sonata  in  A minor — Bill 
and  the  Adventurer  slipped  out.  In 
the  lobby  the  two-fisted  usher  inter- 
cepted them  and,  bade  them  farewell, 
urging  vainly  that  they  should  stay 
a few  minutes  and  meet  the  pastor. 
Bill  said  he  had  an  important  en- 
gagement with  a snow  shovel.  The 
usher  grinned. 

“Wish  I had  a dollar  for  every 
ton  of  snow  I’ve  shoveled,”  he  said. 
“I’m  from  a,  snow  country — up 
North,  you  know.  Come  around  next 
Sunday  and  we’ll  swap  snow  stories 
after  church.” 


The  Adventurer  steered  Bill  into- 
Cora  Clarke ’s  mansion  apartment 
across  the  street.  Here  is  a lobby 
with  seats  for  those  who  await,  re- 
turns from  overhead  appointments. 
Bill’s  opinion  as  to  the  reception 
given  a pair  of  tramps  in  Dr.  Scher- 
er’s church  was  sought. 

“Well,”  snorted  the  “Snowbird,”' 
‘ ‘ they  was  sure  civil  and  not  no  more 
upset  that  we  was.  We  hadn’t  no 
business  there  to  start  with.  Them 
people  pays  for  a place  to  worship 
God  in.  They  figure  they’d  ought  to 
let  in  a pair  of  strays  what  wants  to 
worship,  too,  but  if  I was  going  to 
make  a practice  of  tending  that  there 
church  I’d  get  me  some  clothes  and  a 
collar.  A banker’s  one  thing  and  a 
bum ’s  another.  Some  bankers  is 
bums  and  some  bums  used  to  be 
bankers.  ’ ’ 

“All  right,”  prompted  the  Adven- 
turer, “but  what  do  you  think  of 
the  way  they  took  care  of  a pair  of 
strays  like  us  that  just  wandered 
in  during  a snow  storm?” 

“That  church,”  Bill  declared,  pul- 
ling the  ragged  wet  cap  over  his 
ears  and  pocketing  the  promised  dol- 
lar, “is  the  decentest  church  I was 
ever  into.” 


If  you  allow  your  people  to  be  badly  taught,  their  morals  to  be  cor- 
rupted from  childhood,  and  then  when  they  are  men  punish  them  for  the 
very  crimes  to  which  they  have  been  trained  in  childhood — what  is  this 
but  first  to  make  thieves  and  then  to  punish  them? — More. 
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A PATRIOT  OF  GEORGIA. 

Some  of  the  richest  experiences  of  the  times  in  which  George  Washington 
was  making  his  heroic  fight  for  American  freedom  were  never  recorded. 
Little  by  little  scraps  and  hints  of  close  calls,  daring  and  outright  bravery 
on  the  part  of  certain  ones  have  trickled  down  through  the  ages,  by  word, 
of  mouth,  just  enough  to  make  us  wish  that  there  had  been  among  those 

people  a wide-awake  reporter Our  treasures  of  pleasing  and  exciting  stories. 

would  have  been  greatly  enlarged. 

By  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 


The  Revolutionary  War  in  Georgia 
developed  some  very  romantic  figures, 
which  are  known  to  us  rather  by 
tradition  than  by  recorded  history 
First  among  them,  on  the  side  of  the 
patriots,  was  Robert  Sallette.  Neith- 
er history  or  tradition  gives  us  the 
place  of  his  birth  or  the  date  of  his 
death;  yet  it  is  known  that  he  play- 
ed a more  important  part  in  the 
struggle  in  the  colony  than  any  man 
who  had  no  troops  at  his  command. 
He  seems  to  have,  slipped  myster- 
iously on  the  scene  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  He  fought  bravely,  even 
fiercely,  to  the  end;  and,  then,  hav- 
ing nothing  else  to  do,  slipped  away 
as  mysteriously  as  he  came. 

Curious  as  we  may  be  to  know 
something  of  the  personal  history  of 
Robert  Sallette,  it  is  not  to  be  found 
chronicled  in  the  books.  The  French 
twist  to  his  name  makes  it  probable 
that  he  was  a descendant  of  those 
unfortunate  Acadians  who,  years  be- 
fore, had  been  stripped  of  their  lands 
and  possessions  in  Nova  Scotia  by 
the  British,  their  houses  and  barns 
burned,  and  they  themselves  trans- 
ported away  from  their  homes.  They 
were  scattered  at  various  points 
along  the  American  coast.  Some  were 
landed  at  Philadelphia,,  and  some 
were  caried  to  Louisiana.  Four  hun- 
dred were  sent  to  Georgia.  The  Brit- 


ish had  many  acts  of  cruelty  to  an- 
swer for  in  those  days,  but  none 
were  more  infamous  than  this  treat- 
ment of  the  gentle  and  helpless  Aca- 
dians. It  stands  in  history  today  a 
stain  upon  the  British  name. 

Another  fact  that  leads  to  the 
belief  that  Robert  Sallette  was  a 
descendant  of  the  unfortunate  Aca- 
dians was  the  ferocity  with  which 
he  pursued  the  British  and  the  Tol 
ries.  The  little  that  is  told  about 
him  makes  it  certain  that  he  never 
gave  quarter  to  the  enemies  of  his 
country. 

His  name  was  a terror  to  the 
Tories.  One  of  them,  a man  of  con- 
siderable means,  offered  a reward  of 
one  hundred  guineas  to  any  person 
who  would  bring  him  the  head  of 
Robert  Sallette.  The  Tory  had  never 
seen  Sallette,  but  his  alarm  was  such 
that  he  offered  a reward  large  enough 
to  tempt  some  one  to  assassinate  the 
daring  partisan.  When  Sallette 
heard  of  the  reward,  he  disguised 
himself  as  a farmer,  and  provided 
himself  with  a pumpkin,  which  he 
placed  in  a bag.  With  the  bag* 
swingings  across  his  shoulder,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  house  of  the  Tory. 
He  was  invited  in,  and  deposited 
the  bag  on  the  floor  beside  hmq 
the  pumpkin  striking  the  board  with 
a thump. 
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“I  have  brought  you  the  head  of 
Robert  Sallette,”  said  he.  “I  hear 
that  you  have  offered  a reward  of 
one  hunderd  guineas  for  it.” 

“ Where  is  it?”  asked  the  Tory. 

“I  have  it  with  me,”  replied  Sal- 
lette, shaking  the  loose  end  of  the 
bag.  1 1 Count  out  the  money  and 
take  the  head.  ’ ’ 

The  Tory,  neither  doubting  nor  sus- 
pecting, counted  out  the  money  and 


Andrew  Carnegie  was  once  asked 
important  factor  in  industry — labor, 
replied  with  a merry  twinkle  in  his 
leg  of  a three-legged  stool?” 


placed  it  on  the  table. 

“Now  show  me  the  head,”  said 
he. 

Sallette  removed  his  hat,  tapped 
himself  on  the  forhead,  and  said, 
“Here  is  the  head  of  Robert  Sal- 
lette!” 

The  Tory  was  so  frightened  that 
he  jumped  from  the  room,  and  Sal- 
lette pocketed  the  money  and  de- 
parted. 


which  he  considered  to  be  the  most 
capital,  or  brains?  The  canny  Scot 
eye:  “Which  is  the  most  important 


THE  OLD  BLOCK  HOUSE  IN 
PITTSBURGH 

By  Julia  W.  Wolfe 


Whenever  you  visit  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  be  sure  to  go  to  see  the 
old  blockhouse,  for  there  is  standing 
in  that  hurrying,  steel-and-coal  city 
a tiny,  brick  blockhouse,  a crude  lit- 
tle five-sided  structure  such  as  we  of 
today  know  only  from  old  engrav- 
ings and  cuts  in  our  history  books. 
It  might  have  been  erected  for  many 
things,  instead  of  being  in  truth 
one  of  the  cradles  of  the  Birth  of  a 
Nation.  It  is  now  overshadowed  up- 
on one  side  by  enormous  railway 
freight  sheds,  upon  the  other  by 
warehouses.  Once  upon  a time  it 
helped  protect  Pittsburgh;  now  Pitts- 
burgh protects  it. 

From  this  heavy  stone  foundation 
of  that  blockhouse  to  the  steel  roofs 
beside  it  stretches  a whole  epoch  of 
vital  American  history.  Upon  this 
.site  rested  one  of  the  half  dozen 


pivotal  points  that  determined  the 
geographical  and  political  institution 
we  call  the  United  States.  New  York 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  Quebec,  Phila- 
delphia, New  Orleans,  Pittsburgh,; 
these  were  important  points  then. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  state 
that  at  Pittsburgh,  founded  at  the 
juncture  of  two  great  rivers  that 
make  the  greater  Ohio,  more  than 
at  any  other  place  on  the  continent, 
were  enacted  important  events  which 
make  the  Republic  exhibit  its  pres- 
ent shape  and  size. 

In  1753  the  colonizing,  broad-vis- 
ioned French  began  building  a chain 
of  forts  to  enforce  their  claim  to 
the  whole  continent  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies, for  they  were  not  reconciled 
to  the  final  interpretation  and  out- 
come of  the  treaties  of  Utrecht 
(1713)  and  Aix  la  Chapelle  (1748.) 
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They  perceived  that  the  two  most 
vital  keys  to  the  military  domination 
of  the  interior  were  at  Niagara  and 
at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  river.  But, 
strangely,  at  the  latter,  until  they 
saw  the  Virginia  royal  governor  fore- 
stall them  by  commencing,  a fort 
there  in  April  1754,  they  had  made 
no  attempt  at  fortification. 

Now,  it  was  young  George  Wash- 
ington, sent  by  Governor  Dinwiddie 
of  Virginia,  to  investigate  these 
French  activities  that  promised  to 
imperil  Virginia's  claim  to  limitless 
western  backyard,  whose  report  on 
the  strategic  importance  of  “the 
forks"  of  the  Ohio  resulted  in  quick 
action  by  the  English.  Washington 
carried  as  a part  of  his  missions 
a letter  to  the  French  commandant 
at  Presqu  Isle  (one  of  the  chain  of 
forts)  from  the  Virginia  Governor, 
asking  him  politely  to  cease  opera- 
tions in  Virginia's  trans-Allegheny 
hinterlands,  who  refused  as  politely. 

These  formal  preliminaries  accom- 
plished, the  struggle  was  on.  Next 
year  a body  of  English- Americans, 
engaged  in  erecting  a fortification  at 
the  critical  spot,  was  driven  off  by  a 
large  body  of  French  and  Indians, 
and  these  proceeded  to  erect  Fort 
Duquesne.  The  expedition  which  end- 
ed only  in  orderly  retreat,  but  never- 
theless in  retreat,  left  the  French 
flag  dominant  over  all  inland  Ameri- 
ca. The  French  maintained  Fort 
Duquesne  until  1758,  when  they  de- 
molished it  in  the  face  of  impending 
attack;  and  the  English  arriving,  be- 
gan Fort  Pitt,  named  in  honor  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  Likewise,  they  found- 
ed the  settlement,  Pittsburgh.  The 
new  fort  was  situated  on  the  same 
tongue  of  land  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  riv- 


ers; not  quite  as  close  to  the  tip  as 
was  Duquesne;  and  it  was  an  impos- 
ing stronghold  capable  of  sheltering 
a thousand  men.  A five-angled  moat 
surrounded  it  and  its  walls  mounted 
eighteen  cannon.  Not  completed  for 
four  years,  it  was  considered  an  im- 
pregnable outpost  establishing  do- 
minion on  the  1 1 Ohio  country. ' ' 
American  settlers  now  began  filtering 
eastward  to  consolidate  the  salient 
thus  won. 

Next  comes  “Pontiac's  Conspir- 
acy" in  1763,  the  most  determined 
and  best  organized  effort  ever  made 
by  the  American  Indian  to  withstand 
the  encroachments  of  the  white  man's 
race.  Only  because  of  the  second 
timely  arrival  of  Colonel  Boquet  (the 
leader  whose  forces  had  five  years 
previous  caused  the  evacuation  of 
Fort  Duquesne  and  built  the  new 
stronghold,)  and  500  troops  did  Fort 
Pitt  weather  the  determined  five-day 
attack.  But  virtually  all  the  settlers 
west  of  the  mountains  were  driven 
forth  from  tlheir  homes  as  refugees, 
and  eight  fortified  outposts  on  the 
frontier  were  annihilated. 

While  preparing  for  further  at- 
tacks, the  interpid  colonel  ordered 
erected  the  little  blockhouse,  as  a 
means  of  protecting  the  moat  on  the 
north  side,  where  low  river  level 
sometimes  caused  it  to  run  dry.  This 
is  all  that  remains  today  of  Fort 
Pitt,  and  is  the  only  existent  moun- 
ment  of  British  occupancy  in  the 
whole  region. 

The  building,  five-sided  and  with 
a width  of  about  thirty  feet,  has  an 
underground  passage  running  to  the 
fort  and  one  out  to  the  river.  It 
was  built  of  brick;  had  and  still  has 
two  floors,  each  showing  a row  of 
horizontal  slits  as  loopholes.  Over 
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the  door  still  is  legible  the  stone 
built  into  the  wall  during  the  con- 
stitution, which  reads : 

Col.  Bouquet 
1764. 

In  1785  the  little  structure,  in 
private  hands,  becomes  abjectly  a 
portion  of  a dwelling  house,  and  is 
continued  in  that  distinguished  role 
for  109  years.  In  1894  it  and  the 
surrounding  site  was  deeded  to  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. They  caused  the  blockhouse 
to  be  restored  to  its  original  appear- 
ance, and  have  made  of  it  a public 
monument  in  care  of  a custodian. 
It  is  daily  visited  by  tourists  from 
all  parts  of  America,  and  from  Eng- 


land and  France — but  “Pittsburg- 
ers  don’t  come,”  so  the  custodian 
ruefully  avows. 

If  one  enters  he  as  easily  steps 
down  two  centuries  as  he  does  two 
stone  steps  into  the  ground  floor. 
Stone  flag  pave  the  vault-like  in- 
terior, narrow,  twisting  stairs  lead 
below  just  come  to  your  shoulder 
level,  as  they  did  in  1764;  up  stairs 
one  stoops  slightly  to  look  through 
them. 

Four  nations,  since  historians  took 
notice  have  “owned”  this  tongue 
of  land  jutting  into  the  broad  Ohio 
— not  many  as  European  typograp- 
hies go;  but  perhaps  a record  for 
America. 


RAIN  SONG 

It  isn’t  raining  rain  to  me, 

It’s  raining  daffodils; 

In  every  dimpled  drop  I see 
Wild  flowers  on  the  hills; 

The  cloud's  of  gray  engulf  the  day, 

And  overwhelm  the  town; 

It  isn’t  raining  rain  to  me, 

It’s  raining  roses  down. 

It  isn’t  raining  rain  to  me, 

But  fields  of  clover  bloom, 

Where  every  buccaneering  bee 
May  find  a bed  and  room; 

A health  unto  the  happy! 

A fig  for  him  who  frets! — 

It  isn’t  raining  rain  to  me, 

It’s  raining  violets.  1 
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THE  CARLYLE  HOUSE,  BUILT  1752 

By  Bertha  H.  Morton 


On  the  bank  of  the  Potomic,  near 
the  city  of  Washington,  stands  one 
of  the  most  historic  houses  in  Ameri- 
ca. 

Before  George  Washington  was 
born,  the  Algonquins  roamed  the  hills 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  intimi- 
dating the  settlers  with  fire  and  tom- 
ahawks. At  what  is  now  the  town  of 
Alexandria,  a fort  was  built  for  pro- 
tection against  the  ravages  of  these 
marauding  bands.  Around  the  fort 
they  built  a moat  which  could  be 
filled  from  the  river.  An  under- 
ground tunnel  led  to  the  Potomac  so 
that  when  the  alarm  was  given  those 
who  lived  down  the  river  could  hurry 
to  the  fort  in  their  boats.  It  also 
afforded  egress  in  case  of  an  attack 
by  overwhelming  land  forces. 

Behind  the  walls  of  solid  masonry 
were  the  dungeons  with  their  arched 
roofs,  under  which  no  man  could 
stand  erect.  They  were  unlighted 
and  unventilated  so  that  when  the 
heavy  oak  doors  were  bolted  the 
darkness  was  maddening. 

The  fort  was  finally  abandoned 
and  in  1752  Thomas  Carlyle,  a pros- 
perous banker  of  the  town,  built  the 
mansion  which  is  still  in  a good  state 
of  preservation. 

Three  years  later,  the  governors  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  New  York,  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Pennsylvania  met 
there  to  confer  with  General  Brad- 
dock  about  the  French  and  Indian 
occupation  of  English  territory.  At 
this  time  George  Washington  was 
living  the  quiet  life  of  a farmer,  at 
Mt.  Vernon,  only  a few  miles  aw(ay. 
Six  years  before  this  he  had  decided 


to  see  the  world  and  had  signed  up 
with  the  captain  of  a sailing  vessel 
for  a long  cruise  in  foreign  waters. 
His  trunk  was  aboard  the  vessel 
but  his  mother  was  heart-broken. 
George  was  her  favorite  son  and  she 
begged  him  not  to  go,  he  was  so 
young — only  fourteen.  She  told  him 
to  study  and  prepare  himself  and 
perhaps  his  chance  would  come. 
George  rs  love  for  his  mother  was 
greater  than  his  ambition,  so  he  went 
to  the  vessel  and  brought  home  his 
trunk.  No  one  knew  the  wild,  re- 
bellious thoughts  that  surged  through 
him.  But  he  conquered  them,  for 
he  never  uttered  a complaint.  So 
far  several  years  he  studied  survey- 
ing and  fought  the  Indians. 

Then  one  day  he  saw  British  men- 
of-war  and  transports  laden  with 
gleaming  guns  and  scarlet-coated 
soldiers  sailing  up  the  river.  Mount- 
ing his  horse,  he  hurried  to  Alex- 
andria to  find  the  streets  teeming 
with  troops  and  reverbrating  to  the 
fife  and  drum.  Learning  that  Gen- 
eral Bradock,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  occupation,  had  come  to 
drive  out  the  French,  George  im- 
mediately volunteered  his  services. 
Because  of  his  experience  he  was  of- 
fered a place  on  the  general ’s  staff. 
George  accepted  and  attended  thm 
first  great  conference  in  America. 
Plans  were  made  for  the  campaign 
against  Fort  Duquesne,  which  result- 
ed so  tragically  for  General  Braddock 
and  so  successfully  for  Washington. 
Out  of  this  meeting  also  grew  the 
determination  to  tax  the  colonies, 
which  resulted  in  the  Revolutionary 
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War. 

In  1785  another  conference  was 
held  in  the  Carlyle  House  by  the 
governors  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, in  regards  to  the  boundary  line 
between  the  two  commonwealths.  In- 
to conference  George  Washington  was 
called  because  as  a surveyor  he  could 
give  expert  advice.  At  this  meeting 
was  issued  the  call  for  deligates  from 
all  the  colonies  to  meet  at  Philadel- 
phia. At  the  convention  which  con- 
vened there  two  years  later  the  Con- 


stitution of  the  United  States  was 
framed. 

Probably  no  other  house  standing 
today  can  boast  of  being  the  scene 
of  so  many  important  conferences,  or 
of  dispensing  hospitality  to  so  many 
illustrious  personages.  No  longer 
does  the  drawbridge  creak  to  the 
tread  of  moccasined  feet.  The  dark 
dungeons  that  reverberated  to  the 
groans  of  prisoners  became  the  wine- 
cellars  of  the  past  century  and  are 
the  show-places  of  today. 


PRESS  ON. 

By  Parks  Benjamin. 

Press  on!  there’s  no  such  word  as  fail; 

Press  nobly  on!  the  goal  is  near, 

Ascend  the  mountain!  breast  the  gale! 

Look  upward',  onward, — never  fear! 

Why  should’ st  thou  faint?  Heaven  smiles  above 
Though  storm  and  vapor  intervene; 

That  Sun  shines  on,  whose  name  is  Love, 
Serenely  o’er  life’s  shadowed  scene. 

Press  on!  surmount  the  rocky  steeps; 

Climb  boldly  o’er  the  torrent’s  arch, 

He  fails  alone  who  feebly  creeps; 

He  wins  who  dares  the  hero’s  march. 

">e  thou  a hero!  let  thy  might 
Tramp  on  eternal  snows  its  way. 

And  through  the  ebon  walls  of  night 
Hew  d'own  a passage  unto  day. 


he,  &c. 
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A TEACHER’S  STORY 

(Selected) 


A friend  of  mine  said:  “I  was  a 
teacher  in  Texas  in  a school  of  400 
live,  wide-awake  boys.  One  day 
when  we  two  teachers  were  conduct- 
ing a general  exercise,  one  boy  struck 
another  and  instantly  a fight  was  on. 
ran  down  the  center  of  the  room, 
when  the  largerr  boy  said,  ‘ Don’t 
you  touch  me  or  I’ll  cut  your  heart 
out!’  ‘No,  you  won’t,  and  I caught 
him  by  both  wrists,  and,  being  an 
athlete  myself,  I was  able  to  march 
him  into  an  adjoining  room.  I said, 
‘Drop  that  knife,’  which  he  did. 
‘Now,  let  us  talk.  Where  will  such 
conduct  land  you?’  ‘Into  Huntsville 
(State  penitentiary,)  I suppose.’ 
‘What  then?’  ‘I’ll  die  there  as  my 
father  did.  ‘And  what  then?’  ‘Why, 
that’s  the  end;  I have  seen  dogs  and 


mules  die,  and  that  anded  all.  ’ I drew 
my  New  Testament  from  my  pocket 
and  showed  him  Luke  16,  the  story  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus,  which  he  read  to 
me  I said,  ‘Does  that  look  as  if  death 
ends  all?’  Let  us  read  it  again,’ 
said  the  boy,  which  we  did.  He  said, 
‘I  want  to  read  this  to  ma.  She 
thinks  death  ends  all.’  I gave  him 
the  book.  Then  I visited  the  family. 
I saw  that  boy  grow  up  a converted 
Christian  man,  and  the  entire  family 
become  church  members  and  useful 
citizens.  I impressed  on  them  that 
there  is  no  repentance  after  death. 
The  rich  man  is  simply  another  pro- 
digal son  come  to  the  usual  end. 
A wasted  life,  wasted  opportunities 
lead  to  the  fate  of  Dives.  , 


“How’s  business?” 

“Poor.” 

“Why,  your  store  is  full  of  men  all  the  time.” 
“They  are  inspectors.” — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

Pressly  Mills. 

Masters  Jack  Oneil,  and  Sidney 
Cook  were  honorably  paroled  by 
Superintendent  Boger  last  Thurs- 
day, Feb.  8.  Each  boy  was  sent  to 
his  respective  home  with  a pa- 
role tucked  snuggly  in  a pocket. 

Our  basket  ball  team  played  a 
fast  game  last  Saturday  against 
the  Rocky  River  Highs,  although 


Master  Charles  Crossman  has 
been  placed  in  the  printing  depart- 
ment, and  he  is'  doing  well  for  a be- 
ginner. 

Master  Robert  Rising  is  the  head 
baker  among  the  boys  in  the  bakery' 
He  is  the  chief  cake  maker,  and  as- 
sists Mr.  Spaugh  in  the  baking  of 
the  bread  and  pies. 
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-we  were  defeated,  our  team  played 
.good  basket  ball,  and  it  was  hard 
to  tell  which  would  be  the  victor 
until  after  the  last  quarter  was  over. 

Last  Friday  65  chickens  were 
killed  by  officer  Willie  White  and  a 
few  of  the  boys.  Several  boys  who 
happened  to  be  passing  at  that  time 
spread  the  news  all  over  the  hill, 
and  here  and  there  you  could  see  a 
licking  of  lips  at  the  anticipation 
of  the  dinner  to  come  in  the  near 
future. 

The  new  school  room  was  opened 
last  week  and  the  students  assigned 
to  this  room  have  settled  down  to 
work,  and  they  are  now  progress- 
ing very  rapidly.  Between  thirty- 
five  and  forty  were  assigned  to  this 
room,  the  grades  vary  from  the 
fourth  to  the  fifth  grades.  Mr. 
V.  C.  Crowell  who  recently  became 
an  officer  here  at  the  institution  was 
appointed  teacher  of  this  room,  and 
is  just  the  man  for  this  job,  or  rath- 
er he  is  the  best  fitted  to  fill  this  re- 
sponsible position. 

The  reporter  chanced,  going  on 
his  rounds,  to  see  a good  many 
sacks  of  cement  under  the  Auditor- 
ium. He  was  told,  when  he  first 
came,  that  this  space  would  be  made 
into  a gymnasium  when  funds 
would  permit.  These  sacks  of  ce- 
ment have  been  there  quite  a while, 
and  he  can  see  no  near  use  for  them 
unless  it  is  that  of  building  a gym- 
nasium. He  was  heard  to  fervently 
say,  “Oh  boy,  I hope  they  are  go- 
ing to  use  that  cement  in  making 
the  gymnasium.” 

As  each  boy  goes  to  his  respect- 


ive home  a new  boy  arrives  to  take 
his  place,  to  receive  the  benefits  the 
one  who  left  had  gotten;  he  will  get 
the  training  the  absentee  gained;  he 
will  know  of  the  joys  and  sorrows 
that  must  come,  but  which  will  leave 
him  a stronger  boy  in  every  way. 
And  last  but  assuredly  not  least  he 
will  one  day  be  called  from  the  work 
he  likes,  and  will  be  given  a parole 
along  with  the  words:  “Show  the 
world  what  the  Jackson  Training 
School  has  made  of  you.” 


In  the  Carpenter  shop  there  are 
five  boys  who  are  learning  a trade 
that  will  be  of  great  value  to  them 
some  day  when  they  are  alone  in 
the  great  world  out- side  the  Jackson 
Training  School.  They  are  now 
making  plow  stocks  which  will  be 
used  by  the  farm  boys  this  coming 
spring  and  summer.  The  boys  of 
this  department  have  recently  fin- 
ished an  extra  good  piece  of  work 
for  the  new  school  room  the  same 
being  a book  case  in  which  the 
books  are  placed  when  not  being  us- 
ed. They  rebuilt  the  desks  that 
are  being  used  in  this  room,  and  are 
making  the  tables  that  are  to  be  us- 
ed by  eleventh  and  twelfth  cottages. 
Four  of  these  tables  have  already 
been  finished,  and  more  are  to  be 
made.  It  is  Mr.  Cloer’s,  the  for- 
man,  duty  to  see  that  all  of  the 
cottages  are  beautified  to  a certain 
extent  by  the  shop  boys,  so  recently 
the  boys  made  several  flower  boxes, 
which  they  painted  green,  two  were 
given  to  each  cottage,  and  these  will 
probably  catch  the  eye  of  a visitor 
during  the  coming  spring  and  sum- 
mer. These  ambitious  boys  shall 
some  day  become  men  of  value  to 
the  people  of  the  industrial  world. 
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These  ambitions  boys  are::  Jas.  A. 
Shipp,  Lewis  Norris,  Carl  Henry, 
and  Thural  Wilkerson. 


SOUTH  NOW  THE  CENTER  OF 
TEXTILE  INDUSTRY. 

Remarkable  growth  of  the  textile 
Industry  in  the  South  is  shown  in  a 
directory  of  manufacturing  plants 
on'  its  lines  just  issued  by  the  South- 
ern Railway  System. 

In  the  directory  are  listed  935  cot- 
ton mills,  operating  242,900  looms 
and  12,370,357  spindles.  In  the  en- 
tire South  there  are  15,964,381  spin- 
dles, or  43.21  percent  of  the  total 
in  the  United  States. 

There  are  also  listed  240  knitting 
mills,  operating  36,584  machines  and 
2/0,713  spindles;  22  woolen  mills, 
with  1,571  looms  and  76,200  spindles; 
11  silk  mills,  with  1,303  looms  and 
85,120  spindles;  50  matteress,  batt 
and  felt  mills ; 22  bleaching,  dyeing 


and  finishing  plants;  16  jute  mills; 
6 braider  mills;  and  4 miscellaneous 
cotton  manufacturing  plants. 

Maps  and  tables  in  the  directory 
show  in  a graphic  way  the  constant 
growth  of  the  textile  industry  in  the 
South  and  the  great  percentage  of 
that  growth  at  points  on  the  South- 
ern. In  1922,  mills  in  the  South  con- 
sumed 3,977,847  bales  of  cotton  which 
was  60.74  percent  of  the  total  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States. 

On  January  1,  1923,  twenty-seven 
new  plants  and  additions  which  will 
operate  3,052  looms  and  270,640  spin- 
dles were  under  construction  at  points 
on  the  Southern.  The  directory 
shows  that  in  the  year  ended  July  31, 
1922,  new  spindles  numbering  244,669 
were  installed  in  the  South  and  only 
83,301  in  other  parts  of  he  country. 
Many  other  interesting  facts  and 
figures  showing  the  tendency  of  text- 
ile development  toward  the  South 
are  included. 


ODD  ACCIDENTS 

I saw  a cow  slip  through  the  fence, 
A horse  fly  in  the  store; 

I saw  a hoard  walk  up  the  street, 

A stone  step  by  the  door. 

I saw  a mill  race  up  the  road, 

A morning  break  the  gloom; 

I saw  a night  fall  on  the  lawn, 

A clock  run  in  the  room. 

I saw  a peanut  stand  up  high, 

A sardine  box  in  town; 

I saw  a bed'  spring  at  the  gate, 

An  ink  stand  on  the  ground. 
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MARDI  GRAS  CARNIVAL 


NEW  ORLEANS 
Feb.  8-13,  1923. 


MOBILE  PENSACOLA 

Feb.  11-13,  1923.  Feb.  10-13,  1923. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

ANNOUNCES 

Very  Low  Round  Trip  Fares 


NEW  ORLEANS. 

MOBILE 

PENSACOLA. 


Tickets  on  sale  Feb.  6-13  inclusive. 
Tickets  on  sale  Feb.  9-13  inclusive. 
Tickets  on  sale  Feb.  8-13  inclusive. 


Final  limit  of  all  tickets  Feb.  20th,  1923. 

If  presented  prior  to  Feb.  20th,  tickets  may  be  extended  until 
March  7th,  1923,  by  paying  fee  $1.00. 


*8* 

Fine  Fast  Through  Trains  Daily 


Pullman  sleeping  cars,  observation  cars,  club  cars,  dining  cars 
and  coaches. 

For  further  information  and  details  call  on  nearest  agent. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM, 
Division  Passenger  Agent, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 


X.V. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1:40  A 

i 

30 

i 

New  York-Birmingham 

| 30 

i 

1:40  A 

2: 37A 

i 

29 

i 

Birmingham-New  York 

| 29 

i 

2 :37A 

5 :12A 

i 

44 

I 

Washington-Atlanta 

| 44 

i 

5 :12A 

6 :32A 

i 

31 

Atlanta-New  York 

| 31 

i 

6 :32A 

*8 :41A 

i 

137 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 137 

i 

8:41  A 

9 :25A 

i 

11 

i 

Charlotte-N  orf  olk-Richmond 

1 11 

i 

9 :25A 

10 :55A 

i 

36 

i 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

j 36 

i 

10 :55A 

3 :20P 

i 

45 

i 

W ashington-Charlotte 

| 45 

i 

3 :20P 

3 :45P 

i 

46 

i 

Charlotte-Danville 

1 46 

i 

3 :45P 

7 :10P 

i 

12 

i 

Norf  olk-Richmond- Atlanta 

1 12 

i 

7 :10P 

8:18P 

i 

32 

i 

New  York- Augusta 

| 32 

i 

8 :1SP 

10 :20P 

i 

35 

i 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

| 35 

i 

10 :20P 

9 :45P 

i 

138 

i 

New  York- Atlanta 

| 138 

i 

9 :45P 

9 :31P 

i 

135 

i 

W ashington- Atlanta 

| 135 

i 

9 :31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 


Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
.points. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  G> 
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! JEWELS  FROM  UNSEEMLY  ! 
I PLACES  1 


Professing  Christians  looked  at  John  Newton, 
and  they  saw  only  a d'runken  sailor,  foul  in  speech 
and  impure  in  soul,  not  worth  bothering  about. 
Jesus  looked  at  him  and  saved  him,  and  out  of 
that  unlikely  material  made  the  celebrated'  theo- 
logian and  preacher.  The  churchmen  of  England 
looked  down  upon  a barkeeper  in  Gloucester.  There 
he  was  hired  by  his  brother  to  sell  beer.  The 
calling  was  then,  as  now,  not  very  high.  To  be  a 
barkeeper  is  to  be  not  far  from  the  bottom  in  the 
occupations  of  life.  And  so  this  man  was  looked1 
down  upon;  nobody  wanted  him  or  cared  for  him, 
but  Jesus  looked  at  him  and  saved'  him  and  his 
name  was  George  Whitefield,  for  many  years  the 
most  flaming,  the  most  eloquent  herald  of  the  Cross 
that  ever  told  the  old,  old  story.  It  takes  love  to 
see,  and'  that  is  the  reason  Jesus  sees  such  splendid 
jewels  where  you  and  I are  blind. — Dr.  Coyle. 
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THE  KEYS  TO  SUCCESS. 

“The  door  to  true  success  can  be  unlocked  only  by  several  age-old’ 
keys.  They  are  called  by  homely  names  such  as  Industry,  Honesty, 
Faithfulness  to  Friends,  Perseverence,  Loyalty  to  Employer,  Economy, 
Common  sense  and  Foresight.  You  can  do  nothing  better  than  to  culti- 
vate these  virtues.” 


WHERE  THE  AGENCY  OF  RESULTS  LIE. 

In  the  machinery  of  the  welfare  activities  the  local,  county,  officer  is  the 
chief  and  important  agent.  Whatever  actual  good  that  reaches  local  con- 
ditions and  whatever  benefits  the  citizenship  derives  from  the  operation  of 
the  welfare  law  is  directly  traceable  tq1  the  county  officer.  If  he  or  she  pos- 
sesses the  natural  qualifications  for  the  work,  has  a heart  in  the  cause  and  is 
in  love  with  humanity,  and  eschews  spectacular  stunts  and  puts  into  sway  just 
plain,  common  sense,  the  office  is  invaluable  and  no  less  important  than  any 
office  of  the  governmental  machinery  of  a county. 

A well-qualified  officer  in  this  position  has  her  hands  full.  It  is  a position 
in  which  frivolous  pleasures  must  be  ignored ; a careful,  watchful  eye,  trained 
on  the  conditions  prevailing,  and  the  love  for  mankind  in  her  heart  must  be 
the  outstanding  spirit  of  this  agent — then  the  result  from  the  labors  of  this 
officer  is  incalculable.  It  is  not  an  easy  job — a lazy  person  should  not  look 
for  the  job.  It  calls  for  brains,  industry  and  perseverence.  The  Robeson- 
ian  makes  note  of  the  accomplishments  of  Robeson  county’s  very  capable 
and  earnest  welfare  officer,  Miss  Elizabeth  Frye,  just  for  one  month — from 
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this  one  may  see  that  & welfare  Officer  who  rises  to  the  important  6$  her 
great  responsibility  is  by  no’  means  an  idle  individual.  Hear  the  RobesOn- 
ian : j 

“ Visited  thirty  schools.  } 

Placed  in  school  three  white  children,/ ten  Indians  and  six  colored,  that 
had  never  been  in  school  before.  , 

Visited  24  paupers. 

Visited  county  home  three  times.  All  inmates’  well  provided  for-  and 
sanitary  conditions  very  good. 

Professional  visits  to  sick,  35. 

Placed  three  adults  and  three  children  in  hospital  for  operation  aftdl 
treatment. 

Investigated  ten  families.  j 

Placed  twro  delinquent  white  boys  in  Stonewall  Jackson  Training- 
School,  Concord. 

Visited  one  boy  on  parole  from  Jackson  Training  School. 

Issued  eight  employment  certificates. r ’ • 

❖ •*  * * * * * 

SETTING  A NEW  FACE. 

Rev.  T.  A.  Svkes,  the  business  manager  of  the  Christian  Advocate  over  at 
Greensboro,  slips  away  at  the  week-end  occasionally;  and  when  he  returns, 
he  usually  turns  loose  some  very  entertaining  comments  about  his  trip  and 
what  he  sees. 

This  business  preacher,  with  whom  this  writer  had  a short,  pleasant  rela- 
tion in  the  long  ago,  (not  a bit  of  use  or  anybody’s  business  how  long  ago) 
has  recently  covered  a circuit  that  took  in  Aberdeen,  Morven,  Wadesboro  and 
Gastonia.  The  outstanding  feature  of  his  observations  touched  a long-neg- 
lected matter  that  now  seems  to  be  coming  into  its  owii^that  of  housing- 
preachers.  Everywhere  he  went  Mr.  Sykes  observed  that  the  preachers  were 
living  in  splendid  parsonages,  with  all  conveniences.  In  fact  at  one  place 
he  found  an  entire  institution  under  one  roof : low-pressure  steam  plant  in  the 
basement,  hardwood  floors  and  connecting  doors  on  the  first  floor,  beautiful 
bed-rooms  on  the  second  floor  sporting  the  finest  of  furniture,  and  in  the 
attic  a complete  outfit  for  handling  the  family  washing,  away  from  the  hor- 
rors of  outside  weather. 

It  used  to  be  that  the  average  congregation  -was  willing  to  stick  its  preach- 
er into  any  kind  of  quarters,  just  so  a roof  was- over  his  head.  "Ibis  is  in 
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keeping  with  the  farewell  address  of  a certain  preacher  not  a hundred  miles 
from  this  print  shop,  who  took  occasion  to  say  as  follows:  “You  iare  an 
interesting  people;  who  know  how  to  take  care  of  your  own;  but  I am  con- 
strained to  speak  the  honest  truth  when  I make  the  observation  that,  strange 
as  it  is,  you  put  a fellow  into  an  ice  box,  and  some  of  you  cuss  him  because 
he  won’t  sweat.” 

******* 

OFF  ON  HEE  ARITHMETIC. 

Sister  Beatrice  Cobb,  secretary  of  the  N.  C.  Press  Association,  and  the 
editress  of  the  Morganton-News  Herald,  one  of  the  very  best  weekly  papers 
in  the  state,  shows  a large  degree  of  prosperity.  The  Herald-News  has  pur- 
chased a building  all  for  itself.  Miss  Cobb,  among  other  things  in  connec- 
tion with  the  announcement  of  her  acquisition,  says : 

“For  some  time  steadily  increasing  business  has  been  crowding  us  in 
our  present  building  and  it  was  realized  that  more  room  would  be  an 
urgent  need.  The  building  we  have  bought  this  week  will  suit  our  bu- 
siness in  an  ideal  way.  It  has  a frontage  of  fifty  feet  and  is  eighty  feet 
deep,  giving  us  floor  space  of  four  hundred  square  feet.” 

Why,  “four  hundred  square  feet”  of  floor  space  would  not  accommodate 
the  turnips,  pumpkins,  cabbage  heads  and  other  oddities  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  that  the  partisan  and  admiring  friends  of  the  News-Herald  and  its 
delightful  editress  weekly  bring  in  to  ascertain  editorial  judgment,  to  say 
nothing  of  giving  the  office  cat  a decent  show.  A paper  like  the  News-Herald 
and  its  capable  force  behind  it  appear,  at  this  distance,  to  need  at  least  4,000 
square  feet.  This  is  one  time  that  the  linotyper  can  prove  an  alibi,  sister 
Cobb. 

❖ ****** 

LOOKING  FOR  GRAVE  OF  POCAHONTAS. 

Edward  Page  Gaston,  an  American  living  in  London,  is  trying  to  locate 
the  grave  of  Pocahontas,  best  known  in  American  history  as  the  rescuer  of 
Captain  John  Smith  from  the  murderous  purposes  of  the  Indians. 

She  will  be  remembered  as  the  daughter  of  Powhatan,  an  Indian  chief. 
Later  she  married  John  Rolfe,  the  first  Englishman  to  cultivate  tobacco  in 
Virginia.  With  her  husband  and  little  son  she  visited  the  husband’s  family 
in  1616;  and  about  the  time  she  was  preparing  to  return  to  America  she 
died,  her  body  being  buried  in  St.  George’s  church,  which  was  burned  in 
1617.  If  Mr.  Gaston  can  locate  her  grave,  it  is  his  purpose  to;  bring  her  re- 
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mains  to  America  and  bury  them  in  her  native  soil. 

Coming  nearer  home,  it  would  be  a patriotic  service  for  some  organiza- 
tion to  bring  the  remains  of  Stephen  Cabarrus  to  this  county  and  erect  over 
them  a suitable  marker.  His  grave  is  entirely  neglected  at  Edenton. 

******* 

EDISON  HAS  A BIRTHDAY. 

Thomas  Alva  Edison,  the  famous  inventor,  celebrated  his  76th  birthday 
on  the'  11th.  Mr.  Edison  still  regards  himself  as  a young  man,  and  daily 
applies  himself  to  his  researches  and  investigations  as  if  he  were  just  started 
out  to  make  a living  and  to  establish  himself  in  life’s  business.  His  father, 
grand-father  and  great -grand-father  lived  to  be  94,  103  and  102y  respectively. 

This  genius  that  America  is  proud  of  has  taken  out  more  than  a thousand 
patents,  some  of  the  most  wonderful  of  his  inventions  are:  the  incandescent 
light,  the  phonograph,  the  mimeograph,  the  moving  picture  machine,  and  the 
nickel-iron  storage  battery  used  in  motor  cars.  And  yet  he  is  not  satisfied. 

* * * * * * * 

ONE  OF  THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  DISCOVERERS. 

No  man  ever  contributed  any  greater  service  to  science  and  invention,  so 
far  as  aiding  medical  and  surgical  results,  than  did  Prof.  Wilhelm  Konrad 
Roentgen,  who  discovered  the  X-rays,  a kind  of  light  that  was  unknown  until 
he  discovered  it  in  1895.  He  found  that  these  new  rays  of  light  would  go 
through  living  flesh,  stone,  and  many  other  opaque  substances. 

This  great  man,  who  contributed  so  much  to  the  world,  after  a busy  and 
self-sacrificing  life,  passed  awia1y  on  the  10th  at  his  home  in  Munich,  Ger- 
many. The  world  is  richer  by  his  having  lived  and  served  during  his  seventy- 
seven  years. 

******* 

FIRES. 

The  past  six  months  seem  to  have  been  the  most  disastrous  period  for 
great  and  terrible  fires  in  many  years.  You  can  scarcely  pick  up  a morning 
paper  without  seeing  the  account  of  some  disastrous  fire. 

The  most  recent  fire,  horrible  in  every  phase  of  it,  occurred  in  the  destruct- 
ion of  an  Insane  Asylum  in  New  York  where  twenty-two  of  the  inmates  and 

three  attendants  were  burned  to  death. 

******* 

“GOOSES.” 

The  old-time  examiner  of  applicants  for  teachers’  certificates  used  to  ask 
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among  other  words  in  spelling  how  to  spell  “Mortise,”  “Cornice,”  “Let- 
tuce;” and  then  to  give  the  plural  of  the  name  of  the  iron  that  tailors  use 
in  pressing  clothes — goose,  a tailor’s  goose.  That  was  usually  a stumper; 
but  it  seems  to  be  settled  now  since  “Current’  Events,”  a paper  that  appeals 
to  school  children,  decides,  in  answering  a correspondent,  that  the  proper 
plural  of  a tailor’s  goose  is  “GOOSES.” 

GOVERNOR  MORRISON  NAMES  SHIP  COMMISSION. 

Governor  Morrison  named  the  Ship  Commission  to  investigate  the  feasibi- 
lity and  practicability  of  the  state  owning  and  operating  a ship  line.  His 
selection  includes  some  of  the  state ’s  finest  representative  citizens  as  follows : 
R.  M.  Miller  Jr.,  Charlotte,  W.  A.  Hart,  Tarboro,  A.  M.  Scales,  of  Greensboro, 
George  Stephens,  of  Asheville,  Charles  S.  Wallace,  of  Morehead  City,  Dr.  D. 
D.  Carroll,  of  Chapel  Hill,  E.  H.  Bellaney,  of  Wilmington,  J.  A.  Brown,  of 
Chadbourne  and  Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  of  LaGrange. 

* * * * # * # 

COL.  P.  M.  PEARSALL  PASSES. 

Col.  Patrick  Murphy  Pearsall,  for  many  years  connected  with  different 
state  government  activities,  passed  away  on  the  20th  at  his  home  in  New 
Bern.  He  was  stricken  by  pneumonia. 

Col  Pearsall  became  generally  known  in  the  state  when  he  served  as  private 
secretary  to  Gov.  Ay  cock.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
State  Board  of  Elections. 
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PAMLICO  COUNTY  MAKES  A RECORD. 


Under  date  of  February  14  there  comes  out  from  Pamlico  county,  way  down 
the  coast,  this  inspiring  and  hopeful  news.  There . are  thousands  in  Cabarrus 
county,  who  would  lovet,  for  the  sake  of  the  coming  generation  and  foii  the ' 
good  of  the  present  generation  of  children,  that  such{  a progressive  program- 
me had  been  evetn  started  in  this  county.  The  deadwood  keeps  on  drifting 
and  drifting.  But  here  is  what  Pamlico  county,  less  advantageously  situat- 
ed than  is  Cabarrus,  announces : 


“ Pamlico  county  has  completed  its 
county-wide  educational  program  and 
every  district  has  voted  a special 
tax.  The  county  now  will  have  an 
eight  months  term  of  school  a year 


and  high  school  instruction  is  avail- 
able to  every  child. 

Five  years  ago,  there-  were  only 
ten  high  school  students  in  the  coun- 
ty. Today,  there  are  400.  ’ ’ 


THE  TEACHER-HUMAN  INTEREST 

STORY. 


This  honest-to-goodness  story  comes  from  a school  official  of  Johnston 
county,  via  The  Smithfield  Herald.  If  the  spirit  and  educational  birth  that 
are  manifest  in  this  little  girl  down  below  the  Fall  Line  permeated  the  ac- 
tivities of  all  North  Carolina  teachers,  ignorance  and  illiteracy  would  vanish 
from  the  state.  This  marvelous  success  and  record  are  the  direct  results 
of  the  powers  of  a “born”  teacher — she  is  not  hand-made,  or  manufactured, 
not\  the  product  of  edicts  or  frills  or  ruffles — God  gave  the  young  woman  the 
true  instincts  of  a genuine  teacher  and  leader , just  as  He  distributes  talents 
for  singers,  for  artists,  for  preachers,  for  leaders,  for  doctors,  for  statesmen , 
and  all  the  vocations  of  life,  Too  often  we  think  we  are  the  whole  show „ 
leaving  God  out  of  the  equation. 


To  be  sure  the  road  was  muddy, 
but  what  difference  did  that  make? 
It  ran  through  a crystal  forest,  and 
for  the  privilege  of  driving  through 
such  a wonderland  as  that  one  should 
be  willing  to  put  up  with  a little  mud, 
especially  since  it  was  underneath 
and  you  didn’t  have  to  look  at  it  un- 
less you  really  wanted  to.  Moreover, 
muddy  roads  have  their  advantages. 
You  can  start  your  car  going  down  a 
certain  rut  and  it  will  take  care  of 
itself.  While  on  a smooth  road  you 
must  be  constantly  holding  the  wheel 


or  your  car  is  likely  to  go  on  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  into  a ditch  or 
down  a mushy  cotton  row.  But  this 
is  not  to  be  a paper  on  good  roads. 
Wh’iat  has  been  said  thus  far  is 
merely  to  give  a setting  to  my  story. 

It  was  the  Supervisor  of  Rural 
Schools  of  Johnston  County  who  was 
adorning  the  seat  of  the  Ford  road- 
ster as  it  plowed  its  way  down  a cer- 
tain road  that  led  out  of  Smithfield 
and  through  the  crystal  forest.  She 
wjas  meditating  on  the  beautiful 
world  around  about  her,  and  was  re- 
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luctant  to  leave  the  rut  and  turn  the 
car  aside  at  the  small  one-roomed 
school  building.  In  .fact  I am  not 
sure  that  she  did  not  feel  a certain 
joy  in  her  heart  as  she  perceived  that 
not  a single  child  was  on  the  play- 
ground or  anywhere  outside  the 
building,  for  this  meant  there  was  no 
school,  i 

She  wondered  why  the  school  was 
not  in  session.  She  would  at  least 
peep  inside.  Her  foot  was  on  the 
lowest  step  of  the  building  when  she 
heard  a sound  within.  She  waited  a 
moment  with  her  hand  on  the  door 
knob.  It  was  the  voice  of  a child 
reading  in  soft  clear  tones.  The  knob 
turned  and  the  Supervisor  found  her- 
self facing  a room  full  of  children, 
thirty  in  all.  Perhaps  you  think 
these  children  were  huddled  about 
the  stove  trying  to  keep  warm,  but 
you  are  mistaken.  Every  one  was  in 
his  own  seat  at  work  and  they  did- 
n’t any  of  them  look  very  cold  eith- 
er. 

The  room  was  clean  and  cheerful. 
On  the  front  wall  was  a picture  of 
“The  Angelas”  and  “The  Gleaners,” 
and  on  the  side  where  the  upper 
grades  sat  was  “George  Washing- 
ton.” But  on  the  opposite  wall  look- 
ing tenderly  down  upon  the  primary 
children  was  the  picture  of  “The 
Good  Shepherd.  ’ ’ Pictures  are  not 
always  a part  of  the  equipment  of 
our  Johnston  county  school  rooms 
mid  the  supervisor  asked : 

‘ ‘ Where  did  you  get  your  pic- 
tures ? ’ ’ 

“We  had  a box  supper,”  replied 
the  teacher,  “and  I went  to  Raleigh 
-and  bought  them.” 

“Those  are  good  drawings  on  the 
wall?” 


• 

“Yes,  I have  one  little  girl  in  the 
first  grade  who  has  a special  talent 
for  drawing.  I want  you  to  come 
closer  and  examine  them.” 

Among  the  drawings  done  by  this 
first  g^ade  child  were  “Red  Riding 
Hood,  ” “ Mother  Hubbard, ’ ’ and  oth- 
er noted  characters  so  well  executed 
that  there  was  no  doubt  of  their 
identity.  But  there  was  also  a copy 
of  the  “Sis tine  Madonne”  with  all 
the  round  faced  cherubs  each  in  his 
proper  place. 

“I  let  her  copy  that  because  she 
wanted  to  and  I thought  she  did  it 
very  well,”  said  the  teacher. 

The  Supervisor  thought  so  too. 

“I  spent  the  night  with  her  moth- 
er last  week  and  we  talked  about 
M studying  art  when  she  finish- 

ed school,  ’ ’ added  the  teacher. 

“But  with  all  these  five  grades, 
how  do  you  find  time  for  drawing?” 
asked  the  supervisor. 

“I  don’t  have  much  time,  but  you 
see  I plan  each  night  for  the  next 
day,  and  when  I come  to  school  I 
know  just  what  I want  each  child 
to  do  every  minute.  Now  there’s  one 
little  fellow  back  there  hasn’t  learn- 
ed to  write  his  name  yet.  He  came 
in  since  Christmas. 

“Children  wouldn’t  you  like  to 

tell  Miss  W what  we  learned 

yesterday,  about  the  little  people  in 
China?’’ 

In  a moment  the  fist  two  grades 
were  attention,  and  bubbling  over 
with  enthusiasm  as  they  talked 
freely  and  happily  about  the  strange 
little  boys  and  girls  of  whom  they 
had  been  studying. 

1 1 So  you  find  time  for  Language 
also  in  your  primary  grades?” 

“0,  yes,  indeed.  You  see  that  lit- 
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tie  fellow  doesn’t  talk  plain.  His  , 
togngue  is  tied.  I have  been  to  see 
bis  people  and  I think  they  will  have 
the  matter  attended  to  when  school 
closes.” 

“Do  you  visit  the  homes  of  these 
children  too?” 

“Yes,  I have  been  to  all  their 
homes.  There  are  six  absent  today. 
Four  of  them  have  smallpox  and  one 
is  down  with  pneumonia.  The  little 
boy  who  sits  here  didn’t  come  yes- 
terday, so  I went  by  his  home  on  my 
way  to  school  this  morning.  His 
mother  said  he  had  a bad  cold  and 
she  was  afraid  for  him  to  come  out 
in  the  damp  weather.” 

So  you  keep  up  with  all  the  child- 
ren and  know  why  if  they  stay  out  of 
school?” 

“Oh  yes,  they  don’t  stay  out  un- 
less they  are  sick.  I have  them  all 
in  school  except  four  children  who 
are  attending  in  the  adjoining  dis- 
trict. ’ ’ 

“What  books  are  you  using  with 
this  class?” 

“We  have  finished  the  Child 
World  Reader,  and  are  beginning  the 
Story  Hour,  then  we  shall  use  Read- 
ing Literature.” 

So  the  teacher  went  on  telling  the 
supervisor  not  only  what  the  classes 
had  done  and  were  doing,  but  just 
where  she  planned  to  have  each  child 
at  the  end  of  the  term. 

“Now,  I would  like  for  you  to 
hear  the  children  read*” 

And  read  they  did;  not  merely 
pronouncing  words.  And  more  won- 
derful even  the  primer  class  had  not 
memorized,  but  read  like  grown-ups. 

And  this  is  a one-teacher  school, 
in  which  five  grades  are  taught. 
There  are  holes  in  the  floor  patched 


with  boards,  and  some  cracks  which 
are  not  patched  at  all.  The  stove  is 
cracked  through  the  middle.  But  in 
all  Johnston  county  I doubt  if  you 
could  find  a happier  or  a busier 
bunch  of  boys  and  girls. 

“Where  do  you  get  a teacher  like 
that?  Of  what  college  is  she  a grad- 
uate?” I hear  some  one  ask. 

‘ ‘ Ah,  I answer  you,  ‘ 1 such  teachers 
are  born  not  made.  She  is  not  a 
college  wom'an.  Such  training  as  she 
has,  she  has  gotten  in  short  summer 
courses  and  institutes,  and  by  her 
own  effort.  She  works.” 

Just  let  me  sum  up  what  I have 
been  trying  to  tell  you  about  this 
teacher. 

She  teaches  five  grades. 

She  prepares  her  work  at  night. 

She  is  acquainted  with  every  home 
from  which  her  children  come. 

She  knows  the  why  of  every  absen- 
ce on  her  register. 

She  knows  just  what  to  expect 
from  each  child  in  the  room. 

She  has  planned  just  what  work 
each  grade  shall  cover  by  the  close 
of  school. 

She  knows  just  what  her  outline 
course  of  study  says  each  grade  shall 
cover  before  it  is  promoted. 

Moreover  she  knows  every  child, 
his  defects  and  his  possibilities. 

She  has  talked  with  the  parents 
about  ,the  special  needs  of  the  child- 
ren. She  is  helping  her  pupils  to 
become  the  thing  they  should  be. 

The  supervisor  walked  out  of  the 
Brown’s  school.  Now  she  fixed  her 
car  in  a new  rut  and  started  it  go- 
ing. Then  she  resumed  her  medita- 
tions but  now  she  was  no  longer 
dreaming  about  the  crystal  forests. 
Her  thoughts  ran  something  as  fol- 
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lows : 

“That  is  a good  teacher.  She  has 
a good  school.  She  is  earning  her 
salary.  Yes  and  she  is  earning  far 
more  than  that.  How  much  I shall 
not  try  to  say  for  it  cannot  be  meas- 
ured in  mere  money  value.  She  is  a 
teadher.  I wish  I had  such  a one 
in  every  school-room  in  Johnston 


county. 9 ’ 

Poor  foolish  supervisor!  Do  you 
know  that  if  all  your  teachers  were 
like  this  one,  you  would  be  seeking 
a job,  for  your  services  would  be 
needed  no  longer?  The  welfare  offi- 
cer would  be  seeking  a job  too,  and 
Johnston  county  would  be  the  richest 
county  in  the  United  States. 


From  the  days  of  John  Gutenberg  the  art  of  printing  has  made  a 
wonderful  stride.  Even  in  the  past  thirty  years,  the  development  has 
been  marvelous.  The  Linotype  is  just  as  far  a head  of  the  old  hand- 
system,  as  was  Gutenberg’s  method  over  that  of  the  copyists.  But  with 
all  the  means  of  printing  and  the  innumerable  books,  magazines,  periodi- 
cals and  newspapers  one  would  think  that  there  would  be  more  reading 
than  is  done;  and  that  pure,  unadulterated  ignorance  would  cease  stalk- 
ing through  the  earth. 


THE  FIRST  PRINTER. 


Some  months  ago  Dr.  Webb,  the 
founder  of  the  famous  Bellbuckle 
■School  in  Tennesse,  delivered  a 
speech  in  this  section.  Among  other 
things  he  declared  the  greatest  in- 
vention of  all  days  was  that  of  the 
alphabet.  He  proved  it  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  great  audience.  Pos- 
sibly the  next  greatest  invention  is 
that  of  printing.  It  dazes  one  to 
contemplate  the  monumental  accom- 
plishment of  printing  art.  Here  is 
a fine  little  story  of  how  the  “first 
printer  ’ ’ came  into  our  life : 

One  evening  in  midsummer,  nearly 
five  hundred  years  ago,  a stranger 
arrived  in  the  quaint  old  town  of 
Haarlem,  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
people  eyed  him  curiously  as  he  trud- 
ged down  the  main  street,  and  there 
were  many  guesses  as  to  who  he 
might  be.  A traveler  in  those  days 
was  a rarity  in  Haarlem — a thing  to 


be  looked  at  and  talked  about.  This 
traveler  was  certainly  a man  of  no 
great  consequence.  He  dressed  poor- 
ly and  had  neither  servant  nor  horse. 
He  carried  his  knapsack  on  his 
shoulder,  and  was  covered  with  dust, 
as  though  he  had  walked  far. 

He  stopped  at  a little  inn  close 
by  the  market  place,  and  asked  for 
lodging.  The  landlord  was  pleased 
with  his  looks.  He  w’as  a young 
man,  bright  of  eye  and  quick  of 
movement.  He  might  have  the  best 
room  in  the  house. 

“Mv  name,  ” he  said,  “is  John 
Gutenberg,  and  my  home  is  in  May- 
ence,  Germany.” 

“Ah,  in  Mayence,  is  it?”  exclaim- 
ed the  landlord.  “And  why,  pray, 
do  you  leave  that  place  and  come 
to  our  good  Haarlem?” 

“I  am  a traveler,”  answered 
Gutenberg. 
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“A  traveler!  And  why  do  you 
travel?’ ’ inquired  the  landlord. 

“I  am  traveling  to  learn,”  was 
the  answer.  “I  am  trying  to  gain 
knowledge  by  seeing  the  world.  I 
have  been  to  Genoa  and  Venice  and 
Rome. ’ ’ 

“And  have  you  been  so  far?  Sure- 
ly, you  must  have  seen  great  things, 9 ’ 
said  the  landlord. 

“Yes,”  said  Gutenberg;  “I  have 
walked  through  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many, and  now  I am  oil  my  way  to 
France. 9 ’ 

1 1 How  wonderful ! ’ ’ exclaimed  the 
landlord.  “And  now  while  your  sup- 
per is  being  cooked,  pray  tell  me 
what  is  the  strangest  thing  you  have 
seen  while  traveling?” 

“The  strangest  thing?  Well,  I 
have  seen  towering  mountains  and 
the  great  sea ; I have  seen  savage 
beasts  and  famous  men;  but  no- 
where have  I seen  anything  stranger 
than  the  ignorance  of  the  common 
people.  Why,  they  know  but  little 
more  than  their  cattle.  They  know 
nothing  about  the  country  in  which 
they  live ; and  they  have  scarcely 
heard  of  other  lands.  Indeed,  they 
are  ignorant  of  everything  that  has 
happened  in  the  world.” 

“I  guess  you  are  right,”  said  the 
landlord;  “but  what  difference  does 
it  make  whether  they  know  much 
or  little?” 

“It  makes  a ggreat  difference,” 
answered  Gutenberg.  “So  long  as 
the  common  people  are  thus  ignorant, 
they  are  made  the  dupes  of  the  rich 
and  powerful,  who  know  more.  They 
are  kept  poor  degraded  in  order  that 
their  lords  and  masters  may  live  in 
wealth  and  splendor.  Now,  if  there 
were  only  some  way  to  make  books 
plentiful  and  cheap,  the  poorest  man 


might  learn  to  read  and  thus  gain  such’ 
knowledge  as  would  help  him  to  bet- 
ter his  condition.  But  as  things  are, 
it  is  only  the  rich  who  can  buy  books. 
Every  volume  must  be  written  care- 
fully by  hand,  and  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing it  is  greater  than  the  earnings 
of  any  common  man  for  a lifetime. 

“Well,”  said  the  landlord  “we 
have  a man  here  in  Haarlem  who 
makes  books.  I don’t  know  how  he 
makes  them,  but  people  say  that  he 
sells  them  very  cheap.  I’ve  heard 
that  he  can  make  as  many  as  ten  in 
the  time  it  would  take  a rapid  scribe 
to  write  one.  He  calls  it  printing,  I 
think.  ’ ’ 

“Who  is  the  man?  Tell  me  where 
I can  find  him,”  cried  Gutenberg, 
now  much  excited. 

“His  name  is  Lawrence — Lawrence 
Jaonssen,”  answered  the  landlord. 
He  has  been  the  coster,  or  sexton, 
of  our  church  for  these  forty  years, 
and  for  that  reason  everybody  calls 
him  Lawrence  Coster.” 

“Where  does  he  live?  Can  I see 
him  ? ’ ’ 

“Why,  the  big  house  that  you  see 
just  across  the  market  place  is  his. 
You  can  find  him  at  home  any  time; 
for  since  he  got  into  this  queer  busi- 
ness of  making  books,  he  never  goes 
out.” 

How  He  Made  Books. 

The  young  traveler  lost  no  time 
in  making  the  acquaintance  of  Law- 
rence Coster.  The  old  man  was  de- 
lighted to  meet  one  who  was  inter- 
ested in  his  work.  He  showed  hint 
his  books  he  had  printed.  He  show- 
ed him  the  types  and  the  rude  little 
press  that  he  used.  The  types  were 
made  of  pieces  of  wood  that  Coster 
had  whittled  with  his  penknife. 
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“ It  took  a long  time  to  make 
them,”  he  said:  “ but  see  how  quick- 
ly I can  print  a page  with  them.  ’ ’ 

He  placed  a small  sheet  of  paper 
upon  some  types  which  had  been 
properly  arranged.  With  great  care 
he  adjusted  them  all  in  his  press. 
Then  he  threw  the  weight  of  his  body 
upon  a long  lever  that  operated  the 
crude  machine. 

“See  now  the  printed  page,”  he 
cried,  as  he  carefully  drew  the  sheet 
out.  “It  would  have  taken  hours 
to  write  it.  I have  printed  in  as 
many  minutes,  ’ ’ 

Gutenberg  was  delighted. 

“It  was  by  accident  that  I dis- 
covered it,”  said  old  Lawrence.  “I 
went  out  into  the  woods  one  after- 
noon with  my  grandchildren.  There 
were  some  beech  trees  there,  and 
the  little  fellows  wanted  me  to  carve 
their  names  on  the  smooth  bark. 
I did  so,  for  I was  always  handy 
with  a penknife.  Then,  while  they 
were  runningg  around,  I split  off 
some  fine  piece  of  bark  and  cut  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  upon  them — 
one  letter  on  each  piece.  I thought 
they  would  amuse  the  baby  of  the 
family,  and  perhaps  help  him  to  re- 
member liis  letters.  So  I wrapped 
them  in  a piece  of  soft  paper  and 
carried  them  home.  When  I came 
to  undo  the  package  I was  surprised 
to  see  the  forms  of  some  of  the  let- 
ters distinctly,  printed  on  the  white 
paper.  It  set  me  to  thinking,  and 


at  last  I thought  out  this  whole  plan 
of  printing  books.  ’ ’ 

“And  a great  plan  it  is!”  cried 
Gutenberg.  “Ever  since  I was  a 
boy  at  school  I have  been  trying  to 
invent  some  such  thing.” 

He  asked  Lawrence  Coster  a thou- 
sand questions,  and  the  old  man  kind- 
ly told  him  all  that  he  knew. 

“Now,  indeed,  knowledge  will  fly 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,”  said  the 
delighted  young  traveler  as  he  has- 
tened back  to  his  inn.  He  could 
scarcely  wait  to  be  gone. 

The  next  morning  he  wus  off  to 
Strawsburg. 

At  Strawsburg  young  Gutenberg 
shut  himself  up  in  a hired  room  and 
began  to  make  sets  of  type  like  those 
which  Lawrence  Coster  had  shown 
him.  He  arranged  them  in  words 
and  sentences.  He  experimented  with 
them  until  he  was  able  to  print  much 
faster  than  old  Lawrence  had  done. 

Finally,  he  tried  types  of  soft 
metal  and  found  them  better  than 
those  of  wood.  He  learned  to  mix 
ink  so  it  would  not  spread  when 
pressed  by  the  type.  He  made  brush- 
es and  rollers  for  applying  it  evenly 
and  smoothly.  He  improved  this 
thing  and  that,  until  at  last  he  was 
able  to  do  that  which  he  had  so  long 
desired — make  a book  so  quickly  and 
cheaply  that  even  a poor  man  could 
afford  to  buy  it. 

And  thus  the  art  of  printing  was 
discovered. 


AH  private  virtue  is  the  public  fund: 

As  that  abounds  the  state  decays  or  thrives; 

Each  should  contribute  to  the  general  stock, 

And  who  lends  most  is  most  his  country’s  friend. 

— Jephson. 
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1.  Sundial.  2.  King  Alfred.  3.  Candle  or  Fire  Clock.  4.  The  Hour 
Glass.  5.  A Clepsydra  or  Water  Clock. 
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FROM  TYME  TO  TIME 

By  Helen  Minshall  Young 


As  the  years  go  by  all  things  earth- 
ly change.  In  travel,  the  stage  coach 
gives  way  to  the  steam  engine, 
which  in  turn  may  be  supplanted  by 
the  aeroplane.  Letters  no  longer 
form  the  sole  means  of  communica- 
tion between  people  miles  apart,  for 
the  telephone  and  telegraphs,  the 
wireless  and  the  cable  annihilate  dis- 
tance and  bring  far  away  places  in 
touch  with  one  another.  Only  time 
goes  on  at  an  even  pace,  no  faster 
and  no  slower  than  it  did  centuries 
ago;  yet,  although  there  is  no  real 
change  in  time  itself,  there  has  been 
great  variation  in  the  methods  of 
measuring  its  passage.  As  the  very 
spelling  of  the  word  has  altered  from 
“tyme”  to  “time,”  so  the  apparatus 
which  records  the  movement  has 
varied  with  the  years. 

How  the  Earliest  People  Told  Time 
Some  modern  boys  and  girls  at 
the  seashore  had  promised  to  be 
home  before  a certain  hour,  but 
found  that  no  one  had  a watch,  as 
they  had  left  all  their  valuables  in 
fheir  rooms.  One  of  the  boys  drew 
a circle  in  the  sand,  put  the  figure 
12  at  the  point  of  the  arc  nearest 
the  direction  in  which  he  remember- 
ed he  had  seen  the  north  star  the 
night  before,  and  divided  the  remain- 
der of  the  circle  by  eleven  marks, 
arranged  like  the  figures  of  a clock. 
Then  he  set  a thin  stick  into  the 
sand  in  the  center  of  the  circle  and 
inclined  it  toward  the  north  star, 
as  well  as  he  could.  The  shadow 
cast  by  the  stick  told  the  hour  ap- 
proximately, and  when  it  fell  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  fifth  marks 


on  the  right  of  the  figure  12,  it 
showed  that  it  was  between  four 
and  five  o’clock  and  time  for  start- 
ing for  home. 

These  young  people  were  making 
use  of  the  earliest  known  method  of 
telling  the  time.  Thousands  of  years 
ago  people  noticed  that  the  sun  mov- 
ed with  a certain  amount  of  regular- 
ity, and  measured  time  by  referring 
to  that  heavenly  body.  Such  a thing 
was  to  be  done  at  sunrise,  another 
task  when  the  sun  stood  directly 
overhead,  something  else  when  it 
touched  the  rim  of  the  horizon.  In- 
dian boys  used  to  put  an  upright 
stick  in  the  ground,  marking  the 
place  where  the  shadow  fell  when 
they  left  camp  and  when  they  re- 
turned, to  record  the  time  of  their 
absence. 

The  Sundial. 

By  and  by  some  one  noticed  that 
the  shadow^  of  an  upright  stick  made 
a circle  during  the  day,  and  began 
to  think  of  dividing  the  circle  up 
into  a number  of  sections,  so  that 
smaller  parts  of  the  day  could 
be  measured.  About  B.  C.  300, 
an  astronomer  named  Berossus  in- 
vented the  first  sundial  of  which  we 
have  any  description.  The  earliest 
dial  mentioned  anywhere  is  said  to 
be  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  in  Isaiah 
38:8.  The  sundial  of  Berossus  was 
a hollow  hemisphere,  with  its  rim 
horizontal,  and  a gobule,  or  bead, 
fastened  at  the  center,  whose  shadow 
fell  inside  the  hemisphere.  Sundials 
of  this  kind  were  used  as  late  as 
A.  D.  900,  and  there  is  one  in  exist- 
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enee  which  is  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  Cicero,  whose  orations  all 
Latin  students  have  read. 

Later  came  sundials  of  flat,  cir- 
cular metal,  some  to  be  placed  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  some  slant- 
ing. The  Tower  of  the  Winds,  at 
Athens,  an  octagonal  building  with 
a side  turned  toward  each  of  the 
eight  principal  winds,  has  a declin- 
ing dial  on  each  face.  The  first  dial 
of  which  we  hear  in  Rotate  was 
brought  there  in  B.  C.  290,  and  the 
length  of  time  dials  were  in  general 
use  is  shown  by  the  invention  in 
the  seventeenth  century  of  a card 
dial  which  could  be  carried  in  the 
pocket.  All  sundials  are  made  ac- 
cording to  complicate^  directions, 
simple  as  they  seem  when  you  see 
them  in  old  gardens.  They  must 
follow  an  elaborate  mathematical 
scheme,  which  varies  from  different 
latitudes  and  according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  apparatus. 

There  are  two  serious  difficulties 
with  the  time-telling  properties  of 
the  sundial.  The  most  evident  one 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  of  no  use  when 
the  sun  does  not  shine,  and  therefore 
cannot  indicate  the  hour  in  cloudy 
weather  or  at  night-.  The  second 
is  that  since  the  sun  does  not  shine 
the  same  length  of  time  every  day, 
the  hours  measured  by  the  sundial 
are  of  varying  length,  and  are  known 
as  temporary  hours.  The  solar  day, 
as  the  day  indicated  by  the  sun  is 
called,  is  longer  in  summer  and  short- 
er in  winter,  but  the  clock  day,  by 
which  we  gauge  time  now,  is  the 
average  of  all  the  solar  days  of  the 
year,  and  so  is  always  the  same 
length.  Four  times  a year  the  dial 
and  the  clock  agree  exactly,  April 


15,  June  15,  September  1,  and  De- 
cember 24. 

Henry  Van  Dyke  has  written  a 
poem  about  the  sun  dial  that  is  well 
worth  remembering. 

The  shadow  by  my  finger  cast 
Divides  the  future  from  the  past: 
Before  it  sleeps  the  unborn  hour 
In  darkness,  and  beyond  thy  power: 
Behind  its  unreturning  line, 

The  vanished  hour  no  longer  thine; 
One  hour  alone  is  in  thy  hands — 
The  Now  on  which  the  shadow  stands. 

In  order  to  measure  time  in  the 
daylight  and  darkness,  the  Persians, 
Egyptians,  Greeks  and  Romans  used 
a short  necked  earthen  globe,  of 
known  capacity,  which  was  filled 
with  water.  At  the  bottom  were 
several  small  holes  through  which 
the  wat.er  escaped,  or  “ stole  away,”, 
and  hence  the  apparatus  was  called 
a cleypsydra,  from  two  Greek  words 
meaning  1 ‘ to  steal  ’ ’ and  1 1 water.  ’ T 
The  .sides  of  the  vesel  had  certain 
marks  which  told  the  time  by  meas- 
uring-; the  amount  of  water  that  had 
been,  , stolen  ; away.  There  was  such 
a clock  in  the  Tower  of  the  Winds. 

As,  the:  centuries  passed  the  water 
clocks:  became  more  complicated,  and 
the  one  in  the  illustration  (number 
5)  is like  a clepsydra  which  was 
made  in  1639.  The  brass  dial  at  the 
top  is: divided  into  twenty-four  parts 
to  indicate  the  twentyfour  hours,  and 
the  hand  is  moved  by  a chain  passing 
over  a pulley  attached  to  a weight, 
which  sinks  as  the  water  falls  in 
the  brass  cylinder  containing  it.  The 
tank  must  be  filled  every  twenty-four 
hours.  Such  a clock  is  said  to  tell 
the  time  with  a fair  ammount  of  ac- 
curacy, though,  of  course,  the  flow  of 
water  varies  with  the  air  pressure 
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and  temperature,  and  grows  less  as 
the  vessel  is  emptied. 

The  Hourglass 

The  hourglass,  which  was  also  com- 
mon in  ancient  times,  is  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  cledsydra,  but  sand 
is  used  in  the  place  of  water.  It  con- 
sists of  two  pear-shaped  bulbs  of 
glass,  united  at  the  smaller  ends, 
and  connected  by  a tiny  opening. 
The  upper  bulb  is  filled  with  sand, 
or  occasionally  with  mercury,  and 
the  opening  is  so  arranged  that  the 
contents  of  the  upper  bulb  flow  into 
the  lower  in  a definite  period  of  time, 
usually  one  hour.  When  all  the  sand 
is  in  the  lower  bulb  the  hourglass 
turned  upside  down  and  the  sand 
runs  back  into  its  original  container. 
Three  minute  glasses  on  this  order 
are  found  in  kitchens  today  to  regu- 
late the  boiling  of  eggs ; and  in  the 
early  history  of  our  country  they 
were  used  in  churches  to  measure  the 
sermon,  though  not  to  shorten  it,  for 
the  hourglass  was  often  turned  three 
or  four  times  before  the  preacher  had 
etnded  his  discourse. 

The  King  Alfred. 

King  Alfred  invented  the  candle 
clock, 'a  very  complicated  apparatus 


which  measured  time  by  burning  oil 
in  a vessel  whose  sides  were  marked 
to  indicate  the  fall  of  the  liquid 
and  the  passage  of  the  hours.  A 
much  simpler  fire  clock,  called  the 
‘ ‘ King  Alfred,  ’ ’ is  merely  a long 
candle  with  figures  dividing  its  length 
into  epual  parts.  Usually  there  is 
just  enough  w“ax  between  the  figures 
to  burn  for  one  hour. 

All  of  these  mehods  of  telling 
time  seem  very  much  out  of  date 
to-day,  when  seconds  and  even  frac- 
tions of  seconds  are  measured,  but 
the  people  of  ancient  times  probably 
thought  it  was  very  wonderful  to  be 
able  to  estimate  time  roughly.  When 
Galileo  discovered  the  principle  on 
which  the  pendulum  works,  and  his 
son  applied  that  principle  to  wheels, 
the  begining  of  the  modern  accurate 
time-telling  methods  was  made,  and 
now  we  complain  if  our  clocks  and 
watches  gain  or  lose  even  two  or 
three  seconds  a day.  Yet,  in  a way^ 
the  water  clock  was  more  valuable 
than  any  other  means  of  measuring 
the  time,  for,  as  the  water  stole  away, 
never  to  return,  it  must  have  remind- 
ed those  who  saw  it  that  so  the  min- 
utes and  hours  vanish  forever,  and 
that  lost  time  is  never  found  again. 


“True  worth  is  in  being  not  seeming; 

In  doing,  each  day  that  goes  by, 

Some  little  good — not  in  dreaming 
Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by. 

For  whatever  men  say  in  blindness, 

And  in  spite  of  the  fancies  of  youth, 
There’s  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness, 
And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth.’’ 

— Alice  Cary. 
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DR.  ALDERMAN’S  ALFREDS,  GODFREYS 
AND  LEONIDASES. 

The  youngsters  about  here  were  attracted  to  Dr.  E.  A.  Alderman's  esti- 
mate of  George  Washington,  as  published  in  THE  UPLIFT  of  the  17 thL 
From  several  other  sources  came  certain  questions.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Dr.  Alderman  put  Washington  in  company  with  the  Alfreds,  the  God- 
freys and  the  Leonidases.  The  youngsters  want  to  know  what  these  folks 
have  to  do  with  the  Washington  matter. 


Alfred’,  Sumamed  “The  Great.” 

Bom  at  Watage,  Berkshire  849; 
died  October  28,  901 ; king  of  the 
West  Saxons  871  to  his  death;  he 
fought  against  the  Danes  in  the  de- 
fensive campaign  of  871.  In  878, 
receding  before  the  Danes,  he  after- 
wards obtained  a decisive  victory- 
over  them  at  Ethandun. 

Alfred  fortified  London  in  886  and 
carried  on  a defensive  war  with  the 
Danes  for  three  years  which  ended 
in  victory  and  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  invaders.  This  was  accomplish- 
ed, it  is  claimed,  by  the  aid  of  ships 
of  improved  model.  His  success 
against  the  Danes  was  due  largely 
to  the  reforms  of  the  national  mili- 
tia, by  which  half  of  the  force  was 
always  ready  for  military  service. 
His  administration  was  also  marked 
by  judicial  and  educational  reforms. 
He  was  for  his  day  a recognized 
scholar. 

Godfrey. 

Born  at  Baisy,  Brabant,  1061;  died 
at  Jerusalem  July  18,  1100.  He  was 
a leader  of  the  first  Crusade.  He 
was  made  duke  of  Lower  Lotharin- 
gia,  by  Henry  IV  of  Germany  1088, 
and  in  1096  joined  the  Crusade  for 
the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulcher. 
He  fought  with  distinction  at  the 


storm  of  Jerusalem,  July  15,  1099, 
and,  after  the  crown  had  been  declin- 
ed by  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  was 
elected  king  of  Jerusalem  July  23, 
1099.  He  exchanged  the  title  of  king 
for  that  of  Protector  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher.  He  completed  the  conqu- 
est of  the  Holy  land  by  defeating 
the  Sultan  of  Egypt  in  the  plain  of 
Ascalon  Aug.  12,  1099. 

Leonidas. 

Killed  at  Thermopylae,  Greece  480 
B.  C.  He  was  a Greek  hero,  king  of 
Sparta,  famous  for  his  defense  of 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae  against  the 
Persian  army.  He  was  slain  in  com- 
pany with  300  Spartans  and  700 
Thespians. 

The  foregoing  is  a brief  reference 
to  the  historical  characters  with 
whom  Dr.  Alderman  associated  Geor- 
ge Washington.  Some  of  these  days, 
you  boys  will  have  a better  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  more  of  these  charac- 
ters which  stood  out  in  the  days  of 
the  ninth  and  eleventh  centuries  and 
in  the  century  before  the  Savior 
came  into  the  world,  as  did  the 
“Father  of  his  country.”  when  he 
successfully  closed  his  great  strug- 
gle against  the  English  that  estab- 
lished the  independence  of  America. 
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AN  AMERICAN  OBERAMMERGAU. 

During  the  recent  past  there  have  been  many  interesting  accounts  given 
North  Carolinians,  who,  during  a European  trip,  took  in  the  marvelous 
Oberammergau.  There  is  in  our  own  country,  in  Kansas,  an  annual  attract- 
ion that  has  made  a great  record.  The  singing  of  “Messiah”  at  Eastertide 
is  bringing  annually  increasing  numbers  from  all  quarters  of.  the  United 
States  to  the  little  town  of  Lindsborg.  The  New  York  Times  gives  this  in- 
teresting account  of  the  development  of  the  enterprise'. 


The  singing  of  “The  Messiah”  at 
Lindsborg  during  Eastertide  every 
year  is  becoming  something  of  a 
national  institution.  This  town  of 
about  2000  people  out  on  the  plains 
of  Kansas  is  a Swedish  settlement, 
and  85  per  cent  of  the  population  is 
either  of  foreign  birth  or  of  foreign- 
bom  parentage.  The  town  is  not 
able  for  nothing  except  the  commu- 
nity singing.  For  41  years  a chorus 
of  amateur  singers  has  sung  in  en- 
tirety the  Handel  oratorio  usually 
deemed  too  difficult  for  any  save 
professional  musicians.  Born  in  pio- 
neer days,  the  singing  has  persisted 
through  years  of  deprivation  and 
hardship,  always  with  inadequate 
facilities.  Pilgrims  come  hundreds 
of  miles  each  year  to  this  festival 
of  song.  It  may  be  compared  to  the 
Bach  Spring  Festival  inaugurated 
many  years  ago  in  Pennsylvania  and 
now  famous. 

“Emerson  tells  us  that  every  insti- 
tution is  but  the  shadow  of  some  tow- 
ering personality.  ‘The  Messiah J is 
the  shadow  of  Mrs.  Swensson,  ” says 
a member  of  the  Kansas  chorus, 
4 ‘whose  husband,  Dr.  Karl  Swensson, 
started  the  work  several  years  before 
his  death.” 

Dr.  Swensson  has  been  dead  for 
18  years,  and  his  white-haired,  gen- 
tle widow  has  carried  on  the  work 


he  loved  so  much.  Her  most  inter- 
esting story  is  that  of  the  early  days 
of  “The  Messiah”  rendition. 

“No,”  says  Mrs.  Swensson,  “when 
we  came  to  these  unbroken  prairies 
40  years  ago  there  were,  counting 
most  of  the  families ' within  dis- 
tance, not  more  than  200  persons. 
There  was  not  much  musical  ability; 
nor  was  there  any  outstanding  relig- 
ous  feeling  out  of  which  the  singing 
of  a great  religious  oratorio  might 
grow.  On  the  contrary  we  found 
only  a few  country  boys  and  girls - 
much  more  used  to  their  heavy  farm 
tasks  than  to  the  delicacy  of  tone 
discrimination.  And  the  church  was 
actually  torn  by  such  dissension  that 
a separation  occurred. 

“No.  The  reason  for  the  annual 
rendition  of  * The  Messiah  ’ is  just 
this : Dr.  Swensson  wanted  it.  He 
was  a man  of  ideals  and  vision. 
Once,  in  Moline,  111.,  he  had  heard 
parts  of  the  oratorio,  and  in  his 
youthful  enthusiasm  for  Kansas  he 
Wanted  the  beauty  and  spiritual  pow- 
er of  that  music  built  into  this  com- 
muity.  I knew  a little  about  music, 
and  I wanted  more  than  anything 
else  for  him  to  have  what  he  want- 
ed. He  himself  knew  no  music.  Of 
course  he  coul  play  the  piano  and 
the  tuba,  and  he  could  sing  in  glee 
clubs  quite  well;  but  he  really  knew 
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no  music.  ’ ’ 

Mrs.  Swensson  has  acted  for  40 
years  as  director,  organist,  soloist, 
or  chorister.  The  15  years  that  fol- 
lowed the  first  singing  of  “The  Mes- 
siah’ ’ in  1881  were,  it  is  said,  the 
hardest  yefi.rs  Kansas  ever  knew. 
However,  in  spite  of  drought  and 
deprivation  almost  to  the  starving 
point,  and  financial  ruin,  the  annual 
rendition  at  Eastertide  continued. 
For  three  evenings  a week  during 
seven  months  of  the  year  men  and 
women  came  from  hard  tasks  to  sing 
the  difficult  figurations  of  The  Hal- 
lelujah and  Amen  choruses  in  re- 
hearsal. In  spite  of  hard  times,  in 
’95  when  the  presentation  needed  a 
new  building  to  house  the  music-hun- 
gry audiences  the  leader  found  the 
money  somewhere  to  build  the  pres- 
ent auditorium,  now  quite  so  small. 

Three  times  the  Messiah  chorus 
has  left  Lindsborg  to  sing  elsewhere. 
Twice,  it  has  gone  to  camps  to  sing 
for  soldiers  and  once  last  Fall,  the 
entire  chorus  went  to  Kansas  City 
to  sing. 

“We  limit  the  number  of  members 
to  600  now,”  added  the  gray -haired 
chorus  leader.  “I  smile  when  I think 
how  we  used  to  beg  people  to  join 
us.  This  year  we  had  748  appli- 
cants. ’ ’ 

“I  don’t  sing  any  more,”  said  one 
Lindsborg  housewife.  “I  used  to;  but 
I’m  too  old  now.  I’m  still  part  of  it, 
though.  Some  of  us  have  to  see  that 
Lindsborg  is  ready  for  Messiah  week. 
Each  of  the  three  performances  has 
a lot  of  visitors.  I scrub  for  my 
share.  We  housewives  even  scrub 
the  outsides  of  the  houses — like  in 
the  old  country — for  Messiah  Week. 
Then  wiien  it  comes,  we’re  clean — 


clean  enough  to  listen  and  rest.’ 

A sight  of  the  crude  pine  benches 
Which  fill  the  auditorium  in  which 
the  chorus  sings  awakens  doubt  as 
to  the  “rest.” 

“No!  They  are  not  hard.  I have 
sat  on  those  seats  for  nearly  thirty 
years  and  I can  truthfully  say  I have 
never  once  felt  the  hardness  of  those 
seats — never  once.  It  is  only  the  mu- 
sic I know.  ’ ’ 

There  are  other  who  cook,  1 1 My 
part  is  baking  doughnuts,  barrels 
of  them.  I fry  for  Messiah  Week. 
And  pounds  of  coffee  bread  to  feed 
the  thousands  who  came  each  year 
to  hear  our  chorus.” 

“We  are  poor  in  worldly  goods — 
but  we  have  never  been  too  poor  to 
have  the  best  soloists.  Gadski,  Galli- 
Curci,  Schuman-Heink,  Nordjlca — I 
can’t  remember  all  whom  we  have 
had  in  this  big  barn  of  an  audito- 
rium. Schuman-Heink  has  promised 
to  give  a benefit  for  us,  anywhere  we 
like,  New  York,  Boston,  San  Francis- 
co. The  money  is  to  help  us  build  our 
new  auditorium.  You  see  our  old 
one  is  much  too  small.” 

“We  thought  Nordica  the  most 
wonderful  of  all.  I was  just  a. young 
man  then,  ’ ’ said  one  of  the  men 
members.  “We  had  a glee  club  that 
year/  and  so  when  Nordica  came  we 
thought  we’d  like  to  honor  her  in 
some  way.  To  sing  would  have  been 
absurd,  so  we  planned  something  else. 
When  her  concert  was  finished  we 
ran  as  fast  as  we  could  to  the  door 
where  Nordica ’s  carriage  stood  ready 
for  her  ride  up  to  the  hotel.  We  un- 
hitched the  horses  and  harnessed  our- 
selves into  the  carriage.  She  had  an 
armful  of  beautiful  longstemmed 
roses.  I remember  how  she  leaned 
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out  of  that  carriage,  the  loveliest 
woman  most  of  us  had  ever  seen, 
and  gave  us  those  roses.  One  of 
them  grows  right  now  in  our  back 
yard.  Nodica’s  rose  bush,  we  call 
it.” 

Old  World  romance  on  the  prairies 
of  Kansas ! 

‘ 1 What  has  forty  years  of  ‘The 
Messiah  done  to  Lindsborg?”  asks  a 
resident.  It  has  builded  a town 
which  is  a powerful  refutation  of 
Main  Street.  The  Swedish  popula- 
tion is  the  same  Swedish  population 
as  that  of  Gopher  Prairie.  The  vil- 
lage subsists  on  the  wlheat  industry, 
just  as  Gopher  Prairie  did.  It  is  as 
small  and  as  remote  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  was  Mr.  Lewis’s  vil- 
lage. But  Lindsborg  is  a far  cry 
from  Gopher  Prairie. 

Last  year  Carl  Sandberg  read  parts 
of  his  “Slabs  of  the  Sunburnt  West” 


before  a Lindsborg  audience.  High' 
school  boys  and  girls  of  the  flapper 
age  leaned  across  the  balcony  rail- 
ing, intent  on  hearing  every  word. 
At  the  end  of  his  reading,  Mr.  Sand- 
berg remarked  to  a friend,  “ I have 
never  in  the  thousands  of  audiences 
to  which  I have  read  found  the 
strong  undercurrent  of  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  which  I found, 
in  the  audience  this  evening.  Those 
high  school  boys  were  a challenge 
to  the  best  in  me ! ’ ’ 

No!  Lindsborg,  with  forty  years 
of  “The  Messiah.”  for  its  heritage,, 
could  never  be  Gopher  Prairie. 

“The  Messiah”  will  go  on,  and 
one  can  safely  predict  that  when 
another  forty  years  have  gone  by 
“The  Messiah”  will  still  be  sung 
— sung  until  it  is  what  the  people 
of  Lindborg  like  to  think  it  is — the 
American  Oberammergau. 


STRONG  COMPETITION. 

One  of  the  preachers  made  the  statement  that  in  his  charge  it  was 
rather  difficult  to  collect  money  for  church  purposes,  but  that  one  store 
which  handled  soft  drinks  on  the  side,  had  kept  a strict  account  of  Coca- 
Cola  sales  for  one  month  and  that  he  had  sold  more  than  19,000  bottles 
entailing  a cost  of  about  $1,000  or$l,200  per  year,  and'  that  there  were 
three  or  four  others  in  the  town  that  sold  as  much  morej  than  this  mer- 
chant. Another  preacher  said  that  one  merchant  over  in  his  town  had  in- 
formed him  that  he  averaged  about  the  same.  All  told  in  these  two  towns 
there  is  sold  in  one  year  about  $75,000  worth  of  Coca-Cola  to  say  nothing 
of  the  other  drinks. — Rev.  T.  A.  Sikes  in  Christain  Advocate. 
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MAN  WITH  HIS  HAT  IN  HIS  HAND. 

By  Clark  Howell. 

If  the  Legionaire,  which  is  an  expression  of  the  things  that  particularly 
interest  the  soldiers  of  the  Great  War  and  their  relatives  and  friends , de- 
voted more  space  to  preserving  the  human  interest  stories  groiving  out  of 
that  event,  it  would  he  engaged  in  a most  valuable  work.  These  stories 
credte  patrotism  and  loyalty,  and  imagine  what  joy  they  would  cai*ry  to 
coming  generations.  Here  is  one  that  editor  Clark  Howell,  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  gathered  from  an  incident  that  took  place  at  Camp  Gordon , 
near  Atlanta,  during  the  assembling  of  the  drafted  men. 


The  twenty-ninth  Regiment  of 
United  States  Volunteers  was  quar- 
tered at  Atlanta.  They  had  received 
ord.ers  for  their  departure.  The 
troops  were  formed  in  full  regiment- 
al parade  in  the  presence  of  thou- 
sands of  spectators.  Among  whom 
were  anxious  and  weeping  mothers, 
loving  sisters  and  sweethearts,  and 
a vast  multitude  of  others  who  had 
gone  to  look,  possibly  for  the  last 
time,  upon  departing  friends. 

Of  the  enlisted  men  a great  per- 
centage were  from  Georgia,  most  of 
them  from  simple  farmhouses  and 
the  quiet  and  unpretentious  hearth- 
stones which  abound  in  the  rural 
communities.  A few  had  seen  ser- 
vice in  Cuba,  but  most  of  them  had 
volunteered  as  raw  recruits  from  the 
farm.  There  were  sturdy  and  rug- 
ged mountaineers  from  the  Blue 
Ridge  counties — strong,  steady  and 
intrepid,  with  the  simplicity  charac- 
teristics of  the  mountain  fastnesses 
from  which  they  came.  There  were 
boys  from  the  wiregrass — plain,  un- 
assuming and  unaffected  their  eyes 
lighted  with  the  fire  of  determination 
and  their  hearts  beating  in  unison 
wdth  the  loyalty  of  their  purpose. 
The  emn  moved  like  machines.  The 
regiments  of  raw  recruits  had  be- 


come in  a few  months  a command  of 
trained  and  disciplined  soldiers.  The 
very  air  was  frought  with  the  im- 
pressive significance  of  the  scene, 
which  had  its  counterpart  in  many 
of  the  states  were  patriots  enlisted 
faster  than  the  muster  roll  was 
called. 

Leaning  against  a tree  was  a white- 
haired  mountaineer  who  looked  with 
intent  eyes  and  with  an  expression 
of  the  keenest  sympathy  upon  the 
movements  of  the  men  in  uniform. 
His  gaze  was  rivited  on  the  regiment, 
and  the  frequent  applauses  of  the 
visiting  multitude  fell  apparently 
unheard  on  his  ears.  The  regiment 
had  finished  its  revolutions;  the  com- 
missioned officers  had  lined  them- 
selves to  make  their  regulation  march 
to  the  front  for  their  report  and  dis- 
missal. The  bugler  had  sounded  the 
signal;  the  artillery  had  belched  its 
adeau  as  the  king  of  day  withdrew  be- 
yond the  hills;  the  halyard  had  been 
grasped,  ,and  the  flag  slowly  fell,  salut- 
ing the  retiring  sun.  As  the  flag  start- 
ed its  decent  the  scene  was  character- 
ized by  a solemnity  that  seemed  sac- 
red in  its  intensity.  From  the  regi- 
mental band  there  floated  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.  Instinctively  and 
apparently  unconsciously,  the  old 
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man  by  the  tree  removed  his  hat 
from  his  head  and  held  it  in  his 
hand  in  reverential  recognition  until 
the  flag  had  been  furled  and  the  last 
strain  of  the  national  anthem  had 
been  lost  in  the  resonant  tramp  of 
the  troops  as  they  left  the  field. 

What  a picture  that  was — the  man 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  as  he 
stood  uncovered  during  the  impres- 
sive ceremonj7!  I moved  involuntar- 
ily toward  him,  and  impressed  with 
his  reverential  attitude,  I asked  him 
where  he  was  from.  “I  am,”  said 
he,  “from  Pickens  county;”  and  in 
casual  conversation  it  developed  that 
this  raw  mountaineer  had  come  to 
Atlanta  to  say  farewell  to  an  only 
son  who  stood  in  line  before  him  and 
upon  whom  his  tear-begrimmed  eyes 
might  then  be  resting  for  the  last 
time.  The  silent  exhibition  of  patrot- 
ism  and  loyalty  had  been  prompted  by 
a soul  as  rugged  but  as  placid  as  the 
great  blue  mountains  which  gave  it 
birth  and  by  an  inspiration  kindled 
from  the  very  bosom  of  nature  it- 
self. 

There  was  the  connectin  link  be- 


tween the  hearthstone  and  the  cap- 
itol.  There  was  the  citizen  who,  re- 
presenting the  only  real,  substantial 
element  of  the  nation’s  reserve 
strength — “the  citizen  standing  the 
doorway  of  the  home,  contented  on 
his  threshold” — had  answered  his 
country ’s  call — the  man  of  whom 
Henry  Grady  so  eloquently  said :“  He 
shall  save  the  Republic  when  the 
drum  tap  is  futile  and  the  barracks 
are  exhausted.”  There  was  that  in 
the  spontaneous  action  of  the  man 
that  spoke  of  hardships  to  be  en- 
dured and  dangers  to  be  dared  for 
country’s  sake;  there  was  that  in 
his  reverential  attitude  that  said, 
even  though  the  libation  of  his 
heart’s  blood  should  be  required  in 
far  off  lands,  his  life  would  be  laid 
down  as  lightly  as  hit  hat  was  lifted 
to  his  country’s  call.  Denied  by  age 
the  privilege  of  sharing  the  hard- 
ships and  the  daggers  of  the  com- 
rades of  his  boy,  no  rule  could  regu- 
lated his  patriotic  ardor,  no  limita- 
tions could  restrain  his  instincts  of 
homage. 


SIGNING  PETITIONS. 

Under  our  form  of  government  the  right  of  'petition  is  justified  and  recog- 
nized. But  it  does  seem  that  this  right  is  not  so  frequently  exercised  as  in 
former  days — the  plan  now  is  for  a delegation,  picked  specially  for  the  purpose, 
to  go  in  person  to  the  throne  or  the  court.  It  used  to  be  a small  and  easy 
matter  to  get  a petition  of  most  any  character  numerously  signed;  and  prob- 
ably for  this  reason,  the  petition  has  lost,  in  a measure,  its  dynamic  force. 
Here's  a stray  story  that  tells  how  a certain  reformation  in  petition  signing 
took  place: 

“Another  petition!”  exclaimed  the  do  so — -once  to  my  sorrow  and  to  the 
banker.  “No,  I never  sign  them  amusement  of  my  friends.  Leave 
offhand — not  any  more.  I used  to  yours  with  me  till  day  after  tomor- 
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row  and  I’ll  consider  it.  I have  at 
least  four  more  now  on  the  waiting 
list,  ranging  in  subject  from  the  Re- 
moval of  a Soap  Factory  to  a bridge 
across  the  Pacific.  Every  business 
man  is  hounded  week  in  and  week 
out  with  petitions.  77 

I reluctantly  surrendered  my  long 
scroll  with  its  formidable  list  of  sig- 
natures. “But  the  one  thajt  yoiu 
once  signed — what  of  that?” 

“Oh,  that  one?  Well  there  was  a 
bright  newsboy  down  on  the  square 
whose  booth  had  been  removed  from 
a street  corner  because  of  a petition 
to  the  Police  Commissioner.  Of 
course  everybody  had  signed  the  pe- 
tition; for  signing  petitions  was  con- 
sidered the  proper  thing  if  certain 
names  headed  the  list.  It  came  to  be 
a roster  of  the  best  families  in  town. 


This  newsboy  retaliated — 'in  kind. 
He  drafted  and  circulated  a petition 
that  was  in  due  form.  Everbody 
including  myself,  signed  it.  Next  day 
it  was  published  in  full  with  the 
names  of  its  signers,  by  all  our  city 
papers,  and  by  night  everybody  in 
the  state  was  laughing  at  us. 

“The  petition  recited  that  a sun- 
dial in  Central  Park,  the  gift  of  a 
wealthy  citizen,  Avas  weathering  bad- 
ly. It  should  be  protected.  That 
sounded  reasonable,  so  everybody 
signed  just  below  the  name  of  every- 
body else.  And  what  had  we  peti- 
tioned for?  A roof  to  cover  that 
sundial! 

“You’ll  get  no  hasty  signatures  to 
a petition  in  this  city— we  remember 
the  sundial ! 7 7 


THE  COURAGE  THAT  WINS. 


About  thirty  years  ago  I stepped 
into  a bookstore  in  Cincinnati  in 
search  of  some  books  that  I wanted. 
While  there,  a ragged  little  boy,  not 
over  twelve  years  of  age,  came  in  to 
ask  whether  they  had  any  geograph- 
ies to  sell. 

‘ 1 Plenty  of  them,  7 7 was  the  sales- 
man’s  reply. 

‘ ‘ How  much  do  they  cost  ? 7 7 

‘ ‘ One  dollar,  my  lad. 7 ’ 

“I  did  not  know  that  they  were 
so  dear. 77 

He  turned  to  go  out  and  even 
opened  the  door,  but  closed  it  aghin 
and  come  back.  “I  have  only  sixty- 
two  cents, 77  said  he,  “will  you  let 
me  have  the  book  and  wait  awhile 
for  the  rest  of  the  money?77 

How  eagerly  the  lad  looked  for  an 
answer,  and  how  he  seemed  to  shrink 


within  his  ragged  clothes  when  the 
man  refused  his  request!  The  dis- 
appointed little  fellow  looked  up  at 
me  with  a poor  attempt  at  a smile, 
and  left  the  store.  I followed  and 
overtook  him  a block  away. 

“And  what  now?77  I asked. 

“I  shall  try  another  place,  sir. 77 

“ Shall  I go  too,  and  see  how  you 
succeed?77 

“Oh,  yes,  if  you  like,77  said  he 
in  surprise. 

Four  different  stores  I entered  with 
him,  and  four  times  I saw  the  boy’s 
face  cloud  at  the  harsh  refusal. 

“Shall  you  try  again?77  I asked. 

“Yes,  sir.  I shall  try  them  all,  or 
should  not  know  whether  I could  get 
one. 

We  entered  the  fifth  store  and  the 
little  fellow  walked  up  manfully  and 
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told  the  gentleman  just  what  lie 
wanted  and  how  much  money  he 
had. 

“Do  you  Want  the  book  very 
much?”  a ked  the  proprietor. 

“Yes,  sir,  very  much.” 

“Why  do  you  want  it  so  much'?” 

“To  study,  sir.  I cannot1  go  to 
school  but  when  I have  time  I study 
at  home.  All  the  boys  have  geogra- 
phies and  they  will  be  ahead  of  me 
if  I do  not  get  one.  Besides,  my 
father  was  a sailor,  and  I want  to 
know  about  the  places  that  he  used 
to  go  to.” 

“Does  he  go  to  those  places 
now  ? ” 

“He  is  dead,  ’ ’ replied  the  boy 
softly.  Then  he  added  after  a while, 
“I’m  going  to  be  a sailor  too.” 

“Are  you,  though?”  asked  the 
gentleman,  raising  his  eyebrows  cu- 
riously. 

“Yes,  sir,  if  I live.” 

“Well,  my  lad,  I’ll  tell  you  what 
I will  do.  I will  let  you  have  a 
new  geography  and  you  may  pay 
the  remainder  of  the  money  when 
you  can,  or  I will  let  you  have  one 
that  is  not  new  for  fifty  cents.” 

“Are  the  leaves  all  in  it  and  is 
is  just  like  the  others,  only  not 
new  ? ’ ’ 

“Yes,  it  is  as  good  as  the  new 
ones.” 

“It  will  do  just  'as  well  then, 
and  I shall  have  twelve  cents  left 
toward  buying  some  other  book.  I 
am  glad  they  did  not  let  me  have  one 
at  any  of  the  other  places.” 

The  bookseller  looked  up  inquiring- 
ly and  I told  him  what  I had  seen  of 
the  little  fellow.  He  was  much  pleas- 
ed, and  when  he  brought  the  book 
along  I saw  a nice  new  pencil  and 


some  clean  white  paper  in  it. 

“A  present,  my  lad,  for  your  per- 
severence.  Always  have  courage  like 
that  and  you  will  make  you  mark,” 
said  the  bookseller. 

‘ 1 Thank  you,  sir,  you  are  very 
good.  ’ ’ 

“What  is  your  name?” 

“William  Hartly,  sir.” 

“Do  you  want  any  more  books?” 
I now  asked,  earnestly  regarding  the 
boy’s  serious  face. 

“More  than  I can  ever  get,”  he 
replied,  glancing  at  the  volumes  that 
filled  the  shelves. 

I gave  him  a two-dollar  bill.  “It 
will  buy  some  for  you,”  I said. 

Tears  of  joy  came  into  his  eyes. 

“May  I buy  what  I want  with 
it?” 

“Yes,-  my  lad;  whatever  you 
want.  ’ ’ 

‘ 1 Then  I will  buy  a book  for  moth- 
er, ” said  he.  “I  thank  you  very 
much,  and  some  o(a,y  I hope  I can 
pay  you.” 

He  asked  my  name  and  I gave 
it  to  him.  Then  I left  him  stand- 
ing by  the  counter,  so  happy  that  I 
almost  envied  him. 

Man}^  years  afterward  I went  to 
Europe  on  one  of  the  finest  vessels 
that  ever  plowed  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic.  We  had  pleasant  weather 
the  greater  part  of  the  voyage,  but 
toward  the  end  there  came  a terrible 
storm  and  the  ship  would  have  sunk 
with  all  on  board  had  it  not  been 
for  the  captain. 

Every  mast  was  laid  low,  the  rud- 
der w“as  almost  useless,  and  a great 
leak  was  filling  the  vessel  with  water. 
The  crew  were  strong  and  willing 
men  and  the  mates  were  practical 
seamen  of  the  first  class.  But  after 
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pumping  for  one  whole  nght  with 
water  still  gaining  upon  them,  the 
sailors  gave  up  in  despair  and  pre- 
pared to  take  to  the  boats  though 
they  might  have  known  that  no  small 
boat  could  live  in  such  a wind  and 
sea. 

The  captain  wdio  had  been  below 
examining  his  charts,  now  came  up. 
He  saw  how  matters  stood,  and  with 
a voice  that  I heard  distinctly  above 
the  roar  of  the  tempest,  he  ordered 
every  man  to  his  post. 

It  was  surprising  to  see  those  men 
bow  before  his  strong  will  and 
Lurry  back  to  the  pumps.  The  cap- 
tain then  started  below  to  look  for 
the  leak.  As  he  passed  me  I asked 
him  whether  there  was  any  hope  of 
saving  the  vessel. 

He  looked  at  me  and  then  at  the 
other  pasengers  and  said:  “Yes,  sir. 
So  long  as  one  inch  of  this  deck  re- 
mains above  wrater,  there  is  hope. 
When  that  fails  I shall  abandon  the 
vessel,  not  before,  nor  shall  one  of 
my  crew.  Everything  shall  be  done 
to  save  the  ship,  and  if  we  fail  it 
will  not  be  our  fault.  Bear  a hand, 
every  one  of  you  at  the  pumps. 
Twice  during  the  day  did  we  des- 
pair. But  the  captain’s  dauntless 


courage,  perseverence  and  powerful 
will  mastered  every  man  on  board, 
and  we  went  to  work  again.  “I 
will  land  you  safe  at  the  dock  in 
Liverpool,  7 7 said  he,  “if  you  will  be 
men. 9 ’ 

And  he  did  land  us  safe,  but  the 
vessel  sank  soon  after  she  was  moor- 
ed to  the  dock.  The  captain  stood 
on  the  deck  of  the  sinking  ship  re- 
ceiving the  thanks  of  the  passengers 
as  they  hurried  down  the  gangplank. 
As  I passed,  he  grasped  my  hand 
and  said:  “Judge  Preston,  do  you 
not  recognize  me  ? 9 9 

I told  him  that  I did  not.  I was 
not  aware  that  I had  ever  seen  him 
before  I stepped  on  board  his  ship. 

“Do  you  remember  the  boy  who 
had  so  much  difficulty  in  getting  a 
geography,  some  thirty  years  ago,  in 
Cincinnati  ? 7 7 

“I  remember  him  very  well,  sir. 
His  name  was  William  Hartley.” 

‘ ‘ I am  he, 7 7 s'aid  the  . captain. 
“God  bless  you. 77 

“And  may  God  bless  you  too, 
Captain  Hartly, 77  I said.  “The  per- 
severance that  thirty  years  ago  se- 
cured you  that  geography  has  today 
saved  our  lives.77 


LAWLESSNESS  IN  HIGHER  LIFE. 

Presbyterian  Standard 


The  thoughtful  student  of  the 
times  is  bound  to  be  impressed  by 
two  facts — first,  that  there  is  a gen- 
eral complaint  that  lawlessness  is  on 
the  increase,  and  second,  that  this 
complaint  has  a basis  in  reality.  We 
hear  this  charge  from  every  pulpit, 
and  nearly  every  secular  paper  re- 


peats it.  Then,  not  only  do  we  hear 
the  changes  rung  on  the  charge,  but 
each  day’s  record  of  happenings  fur- 
nishes abundant  proof  of  its  truth.  s 
In  its  lynching  record  this  country 
stands  preeminent,  and  in  the  ingen- 
uity of  the  methods  whereby  the 
lynching  is  done,  it  excels  even  the 
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savages  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders 
or  the  Apaches  of  the  Southwest: 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Amendment  this  spirit  has 
spread,  and  it  has  crept  into  the  high- 
est places ; and  if  we  can  accept  the 
testimony  of  a Georgia  Congressman, 
it  is  rifle  among  even  the  lawmakers 
of  our  land. 

The  history  of  lynching  is  a dis- 
grace to  every  section,  though  statis- 
tics seem  to  give  the  palm  to  the 
South. 

It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to 
measure  accurately  the  difference  in 
savagery  between  the  Herrin  massa- 
cre, in  the  West,  when  unprotected 
men  were  shot  down  in  cold  blood 
and  the  recent  developments  at  Mer 
Rouge,  in  Louisiana,  where  two  men 
were  crushed  to  death  and  then  sunk 
in  a lake.  Both  would,  seem  to  qual- 
ify the  actors  for  the  front  place 
among  savages. 

The  only  redeeming  feature,  when 
you  compare  these  acts  with  those 
of  lawlessness  which  prevail  else- 
where, is  that  the  men  of  Herrin  and 
those  of  Mer  Rouge  were  evidently 
men  of  a low  order  in  the  social 
world,  while  others  who  violate  law 
with  evident  impunity  are  those  who 
rank  high  in  political  and  business 
life,  the  men  who  represent  the  com- 
mercial and  social  life  of  the  country. 

At  the  Governor’s  Conferences  in 
Virginia  recently,  when  Governors 
from  many  states  assembled,  two  of 
them,  each  representing  a soverign 
state,  seemed  to  be  unable  to  realize 
how  inconsistent  it  was  for  rulers  of 
great  states  to  confess  that  they 
could  not  enforce  the  prohibition  law, 


which  is  the  law  of  our  land. 

When  Governors  and  Congress- 
men encourage  the  violation  of  law 
by  charging  that  it  cannot  be  en- 
forced, is  it  any  wonder  that  those 
lower  down  take  courage  and  do  all 
they  can  to  prove  the  truth  of  their 
confession? 

The  people  of  this  country  , in 
every  rank  of  life,  need  to  learn  that 
no  man  can  make  laws  for  himself; 
that  there  is  no  law-making  power, 
behind  which  no  one  can  go ; and 
that  when  a law  has  once  been  enact- 
ed, only  the  highest  courts  of  the 
land  can  set  it  aside. 

The  man  who  purchases  the  boot- 
legger’s liquor  is  as  much  a violator 
of  the  law  as  the  bootlegger  himself, 
and  his  guilt  is  even  greater,  because 
he  has  either  taken  an  oath  to  enforce 
law,  or  else  he  is  suposed  to  be  more 
intelligent. 

This  country  needs  to  have  a course 
in  ethics,  to  learn  the  nature  of  con- 
science, to  learn  that  the  fact  that 
conscience  does  not  trouble  you  when 
you  preform  a certain  act,  is  no  rea- 
son why  that  act  is  necessarily  right. 
The  main  thing  is  to  decide  whether 
your  conscience  needs  enlightenment, 
lightenment  shrdlu  cmfwyp  vbgkqv 
Remember  that  conscience  can  be- 
come seared,  and  as  such  it  is  no  safe 
guide.  What  the  present  lawlessf- 
ness  needs  is  an  enlightened  con- 
science and  judges  who  will  be  im- 
partial, and  who  will  see  that  every 
law  is  obeyed,  and  that  all  violators 
will  be  punished,  whether  it  be  the 
poor  negro  bootlegger,  the  leader  in 
commercial  life,  or  the  Congressman 
at  Washington 
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HITTING  THE  MARK. 

(The  King’s  Own) 


Harold  was  an  archer — at  least, 
lie  claimed  to  be  one.  The  last  play- 
thing his  father  had  given  him  for  a 
birthday  present  was  a beautiful  bow 
and  a sheath  of  half  a dozen  arrows. 
He  had  neglected  all  his  other  toys 
for  this,  and  would  wander  into  the 
woods  near  by  and  try  his  aim.  His 
favorite  target  was  a gand  old  oak, 
which  stood  apart  from  the  other 
trees,  and  he  made  aim  for  a large 
notch  upon  the  bark  of  the  tree  some- 
; about  his  own  height. 

He  had  placed  in  the  bow  the  last 
arrow,  and  swish ! went  the  string, 
and  away  flew  the  arrow,  but  none 
-of  them  had  hit  the  notch,  and  the 
sixth  one  fell  very  far  below.  He 
was  about  to  walk  toward  the  tree 
and  gather  the  spent  arrows,  to  try 
again,  when  he  looked  behind  him 
and  saw,  standing  quietly  by  a tree 
stump,  an  old  man  wlio  had  been 
watching  him  critically. 

“Ah!”  cried  the  man,  as  the  boy 
turned  toward  him,  “every  arrow 
much  below  the  mark,  my  boy.” 

“Yes,”  said  Harold,  rather 
ashamed,  “I  don’t  seem  to  be  able 
to  hit  the  notch  at  all.” 

“Ah!”  cried  the  man,  cheerfully, 
“don’t  you  know  how  it  is?” 

“No!”  replied  Harold.  “I  tried 
again  and  again,  and  they  all  seem 
to  go  below  the  mark.” 

“Yes!”  cried  the  man.  “Come, 
sit  down  here,  and  I will  tell  you 
how  it  is  you  miss  the  mark.” 
Harold  threw  the  bow  upon  the  grass 
and  squatted  himself  near  the  old 
man,  who  sat  upon  the  tree  stump. 

“Now,  I will  tell  you  a story,” 


the  man  began,  “which  will  explain 
why  your  arrows  always  strike  below 
the  mark.  There  was  a burning 
building  not  very  far  from  here,  and 
at  the  top  window  was  a man  who 
could  not  escape.  Every  way  of  exit 
had  been  cut  off,  and  as  the  crowd 
gathered  they  saw  the  only  chance 
left  for  him  would  be  from  the  win- 
dow at  which  he  appeared  calling  for 
assistance.  Soon  a rope  was  pro- 
cured from  a farm  near  by,  and  the 
crowd  thought  if  they  could  possibly 
throw  it  up  to  him  he  might  fasten 
it  securely,  and  let  himself  down  by 
it  and  escape.  So  one  of  the  crowd 
caught  the  rope  up  into  a bundle  and 
threw  it  up  at  the  window;  but  each 
time  the  rope  was  thrown  it  fell 
short  of  the  mark,  and  the  poor  man 
grasped  frantically  at  it,  but  missed 
it.  Sometimes  it  went  quite  near, 
and  at  other  time  the  man  was  al- 
most able  to  touch  the  rope,  but  nev- 
ertheless, they  had  failed  to  throw  it 
near  enough  for  the  man  to  grasp  it, 
and  the  flames  were  leaping  all 
around  the  building  higher  and  high- 
er. The  rope  failed  to  reach  him  be- 
cause each  time  it  was  thrown  the 
thrower  aimed  at  the  window  where 
the  man  stood  in  suspense  and  agony. 
At  length  one  in  the  crowd  cried 
out:  ‘Aim  higher  than  the  mark.’ 

So  when  the  next  man  threw  the 
rope  he  aimed  it  higher  than  the  win- 
dow, and  it  lodged  high  upon  the  roof 
of  the  burning  building,  and  the  end 
hung  down  in  front  of  the  window. 
Then  the  man  caught  hold  of  it  drew 
it  from  the  roof,  made  it  secure  in- 
side the  room,  and  thus  escaped  a 
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fearful  death.  ” 

Harold  listened  to  this  narrative 
in.  breathless  silence,  and  when  the 
old  man  paused  he  cried  with  ex- 
citement : * ‘ Thank  you ; I see  now 
Nrihat  you  mean.  If  I aim  higher 
tka-n  the  mark,  I am  more  likely  to 
-hit  it  than  if  I merely  aim  at  it.” 

u Exactly,”  replied  the  man.  “And 
:remember  this  always : aim  higher 
‘‘than  the  mark,  and,  even  if  you  don ’t 
^hit  it,  .you  may  rest  assured  that  you 
"^ifill  at  least  hit  somewhere  near  it.” 
1 The  old  man  rose  up  slowly  con- 


tinued his  walk  through  the  woods, 
while  Harold  stood  and  watched  him 
go,  shouting  after  him  thanks  for 
the  advice  and  bidding  him  good-bye. 
When  the  old  man  had  disappeared 
among  the  trees,  Harold  picked  up 
his  bow,  ran  for  his  arrows,  took  his 
stand,  fastening  one  in  the  string, 
and  swish — away  it  flew  and  hit  a 
little  below  the  mark,  and  swi^h 
went  the  second,  and  it  hit  fair  in  the 
center  of  the  notch  and  found  the 
mark. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

Pressly  Mills. 


Master  EigAf  Warren  has  been 
placed  in  the  bakery  and  is  learn- 
ing fast  under  Mr.  Spaugh. 

— o — 

Our  new  washing  machine  has  ar- 
rived .and  workmen  are  putting  it 
in  place.  It  is  expected  to  be  ready 
for  use  in  a few  days. 

— o — 

Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Concord, 
preached  a very  interesting  sermon 
to  the  boys  Sunday.  Feb.,  18.  He 
used  for  his  text.  1st  Samuel  16:  12. 

Several  more  hogs  were  killed 
last  week.  Mr.  Hobby,  our  dairy 
man  is  quite  experienced  in  this  line. 
This  makes  a total  of  about  40  hogs 
this  season. 

The  new  Linotype  which  was  or- 
dered a few  months  ago  has  arrived. 
Now  the  boys  here  can  have  an  op- 
portunity to  practice  more  and  then 
show  what  they  are  really  made  of. 
The  boys  who  are  looking  forward  to 
this  opportunity  are  James  Gentry, 


Vass  Fields,  William  Gregory,  Chas. 
Roper  and  Joseph  Moore. 

— o — 

Magnus  Wheeler,  who  was  recent- 
ly a boy  here  very  generously  gave 
to  the  boys  of  the  King’s  Daugh- 
ter’s cottage  several  new  Vietrola 
records,  which  were  highly  appreci- 
ated by  the  boys. 

Master  Robert  Holliday  was  hon" 
orably  paroled  by  Superintendent 
Roger  a few  days  ago.  Master  Hol- 
liday though  he  was  here  only  a few 
months  has  made  a fine  record.  It 
is  understood  that  his  parents  have 
moved  to  Baltimore,  Md. 

As  the  lighting  fixtures  and 
plumbing  have  been  installed  in  the 
eleventh  cottage,  it  is  expected  to 
open  up  in  a few  days.  We  can  now 
make  comfortable  thirty  or  more  lads 
when  they  arrive.  Many  boys  are 
hoping  the  cottage  will  open  soon, 
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for  various  reasons. 


MADE  GOOD 

The  local  circle  of  the  King’s 
Daughters,  aided  by  the  juniors  and 
the  Nursing  Committee,  gave  a heart- 
felt parting  reception,  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  G.  L.  Patterson,  to  Miss  May 
Stockton,  who  for  nearly  two  years 
has  efficiently  and  most  acceptably 
filled  the  position  of  All-Time  Health 
Nurse  in  Cabarrus.  The  King’s 
Daughters  engineered  the  establish- 
ment of  this  service  and  in  a large 
measure  financed  the  proposition. 

Miss  Stockton  goes  to  Buncombe 
county  to  fill  a similiar.  position, 
having  arrived  at  this  decision  to 
meet  certain  family  conditions  that 
could  not  be  side-stepped.  She  re- 
grets to  part  with  the  pleasant  re- 
lations formed  in  the  county;  and  the 
hundreds  who  have  been  the  beni- 
ficiary  of  her  able  service  were  loath 
to  give  her  up.  It  was  fitting,  there- 
fore, that  this  gathering  should  have 
occurred  to  give  the  admirable  wo- 
man. to  understand  how  she  is  per- 
sonally and  professionally  appreciat- 
ed. The  establishment  of  a well- 
organized  health  service  in  the  coun- 
ty is  one  of  the  biggest  things  that 
has  happened  in  the  recent  past, 


and  the  public  fully  recognize  and 
appreciate  the  inital  steps  so  success- 
fully taken  by  the  King’s  Daugh- 
ters. The  direction  and  maintenance 
of  the  organization  are  now  on  a firm 
basis,  and  soon  there  will  be  a wor- 
thy successor  to  Miss  Stockton  so 
that  the  good  work  may  go  on  unin- 
terrupted. 


CHURCH  BURNED. 

Was  the  cry  that  rang  out  on  the  quiet 
stillness  of  last  Sunday  afternoon. 
Ding!  dong!  rang  out  the  pealing 
tones  of  the  bell  announcing  the  fire 
which  was  raging  furiously  in  an 
old  church  building  situated  in  the 
rear  of  the  institution.  The  fire 
boys  of  each  cottage  were  on  the 
job  the  instant  they  knew  anything 
was  on  fire.  The  fire  reel  was  hur- 
ried to  the  scene  of  destruction,  and 
here  the  boys  assisted  by  Mr.  Guy 
Alexander  and  Mr.  Fisher  pushed 
forward  despite  the  fact  that  sparks 
were  falling  about  and  upon  them. 
But,  the  fire  had  gained  such  head- 
way nothing  could  be  done  to  save 
the  building  therefore  most  of  the 
two  hours  the  boys  were  on  duty 
was  spent  putting  out  small  blazes 
that  might  have  proved  disastrous 
had  they  been  allowed  to  gain  a 
head  way.  • 


“The  bird  that  sings  on  highest  wing, 
Builds  on  the  ground  her  lowly  nest; 
And  she  that  doth  most  sweetly  sing, 
Sings  in  the  shade  when  all  things  rest; 
In  lark  and  nightingale  we  see 
What  honor  hath  humility.’ * 


— Montgomery, 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 


LY. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1:40  A 

| 30 

i 

New  York-Birmingham 

| 30 

i 

1 :40A 

2:37A 

| 29 

i 

Birmingham-New  York 

| 29 

i 

2 :37A 

5:12A 

1 44 

i 

W ashington- Atlanta 

| 44 

i 

5 :12A 

6:32A 

1 31 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 31 

i 

6 :32A 

8:41  A 

1 137 

! 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 137 

i 

8 :41A 

9 :25A 

1 11 

1 

Charlotte-N  orf  olk-Richmond 

1 11 

i 

9 :25A 

10 :55A 

| 36 

1 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

36 

i 

10 :55A 

3 :20P 

| 45 

1 

W ashington-Charlotte 

| 45 

i 

3 :20P 

3:45P 

1 46 

1 

Charlotte-Danville 

1 46 

i 

3 :45P 

7 :10P 

| 12 

1 

Norf  olk-Richmond- Atlanta 

1 12 

i 

7 HOP 

8 :18P 

| 32 

1 

New  York- Augusta 

| 32 

i 

8 :1SP 

10 :20P 

| 35 

1 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

| 35 

i 

10 :20P 

9 :45P 

j 138 

1 

New  York-Atlanta 

| 138 

i 

9 :45P 

9 :31P 

j 135 

1 

W ashington- Atlanta 

| 135 

i 

9 :31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
points. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  C* 
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State  Libra  rv 

IT  was  moretTBH^^ 

COURAGE.  | 

A 

In  the  awful  Park  Avenue  collision  in  New  York  * 
City,  one  of  the  sufferers  was  a young  man  named  % 
Peter  Murphy.  His  feet  and  legs  were  caught  he- 
neath  the  engine  which  had  telescoped  the  car.  ❖ 
He  had  worked  one  leg  free  and  was  about  to  pull  * 
the  other  loose  when  the  roof  of  the  car  fell  on  *£ 
both  legs.  While  he  hung  there  in  agony  Battalion  * 
Chief  Farrel  of  the  fire  department  came  along,  ❖ 
and  Murphy  begged  him  to  lift  the  timbers  off  his  * 
legs.  “If  I do  that,”  said  Farrel,  “the  roof  will  *£* 
fall  on  the  other  side.  There  are  women  there.”  * 
“I  didn’t  think  of  that,”  said  Murphy.  “Let  it  ❖ 
stay.  I’ll  stand  the  pain.”  Heard  you  ever  any-  % 
thing  more  Christ-like?  So  he  waited,  a long,  ter-  % 
rible  half-hour,  till  his  fellow-sufferers  were  d'rag-  f 
ged  from  under  the  ruins.  Himself  he  could  not  * 
save.  No  wonder  that  on  the  ninth  of  March  fol-  * 
lowing  (this  was  in  January)  2000  people  escorted  * 
the  crippled  hero  from  Bellevue  Hospital  to  his  * 
home  in  New  Rochelle.  It  was  a tribute  to  some-  * 
thing  far  finer  than  courage.— Pilgrim  Teacher.  % 
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“What  is  true  of  sports  and  of  school  is  true  of  life  as  a whole.  We 
get  out  of  life  anywhere  just  about  what  we  put  into  it,  and  the  sooner 
a boy  wakes  up  to  this  fact  and  acts  accordingly  the  more  worth  while, 
the  more  happy  his  life  will  be.” 


ANOTHER  KIND  FRIEND. 

There  is  something  extremely  fascinating  in  having  a part  in  the  direction 
of  and  working  for  an  institution,  in  which  every  vestige  of  selfishness  and 
the  hope  of  gain  is  negligible,  if  not  entirely  absent.  It  is  pleasant  to  see 
the  direct  results  of  this  ‘ ‘ big  brotherism  ’ ’ that  needs  to  be  paramount  in 
the  qualifications  for  efficiency  in  dealing  with  the  unfortunate  and  those 
who  have  made  a mistep  or  several  of  them. 

But  the  most  thrilling  and  satisfying  experience  in  the  whole  business  has 
been  the  opportunity  and  justification  of  revising  our  opinion  of  mankind 
in  generlal.  It  has  afforded  the  opportunity  of  learning  that  the  world  con- 
tains many  more  good  people,  generous  people,  helpful  people,  kindhearted 
people  and  unselfish  people  than  the  casual  observer  may  think. 

In  our  little  memory  book,  where  we  keep  the  names  and  addresses  of  a 
large  number  of  precious  friends,  is  the  secret  why  the  Jackson  Training 
School  has  accomplished  so  much  on  such  small  and  inadequate  appropriat- 
ions. Except  for  these  kind  friends— and  one  is  bobbiug  up  his  or  her  head 
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almost  daily — the  institution  would  have  been  compelled  ere  this,  to  have  gone 
out  of  commission.  It  is  the  gospel  truth,  sad  but  true.  It  takes  trimming 
of  the  cloth,  tightening  of  the  belt  a notch  or  two,  now  and  then,  but  there 
is  a faith  that  sustains. 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  is  a story  of  the  generous  and  thoughtful  treat- 
ment of  the  institution,  by  a nameless  individual,  on  frequent  occasions 
throughout  the  past  five  years.  What  she  (for  it  is  a woman)  has  given  that 
materially  contributes  to  the  fine  working  of  the  cause  amounts  way  into  the 
dollars.  They  are  things  and  conveniences  and  epuipment  and  appliances 
and  utilities,  very  much  needed  but  beyond  our  purse.  THE  UPLIFT  ia 
(and  what  a pity)  under  oath  never  to  divulge  the  name.  If  this  good  woman 
goes  to  heaven  before  THE  UPLIFT  makes  its  exit,  that  oath  shall  be  broken 
— it  ought  to  be  broken,  but  the  good  woman’s  wishes  must  be  respected. 

This  brings  to  mind  another  recent  gift,  which  has  been  installed  in  the 
Rowan-Iredell  Cottage.  It  is  a high-priced,  elegant  victrola.  We  could  not 
buy  such  equipment — we  have  to  use  our  small  income  in  buying  food,  clothes 
and  providing  instruction  and  medical  care  for  our  boys.  This  time  this 
contribution  comes  from  New  York.  All  good  folks  are  not  in  one  state — 
they  are  scattered  throughout  the  land;  and  loving  service  alwhys  ignores 
state  or  county  lines.  The  brotherhood  of  man  idea  is  world-wide. 

Miss  Jenn  Coltrane,  in  a recent  visit  North,  met  again  a most  charming 
gentlentan,  who  is  an  outstanding  philanthropist,  has  done  valuable  and  ex- 
tensive research  in  the  matter  of  prison  reform — has  given  to  the  cause  a 
personal  and  business-like  touch  that  means  permanent  good,  eschewing  the 
idea  of  the  exercise  of  charity  momentary,  and  building  pnd  constructing 
for  the  future  of  the  unfortunate.  There  is  great  room  for  this  service,  and 
any  state  that  possesses  a man  like  Col.  Walter  Scott  (for  that  is  our  new 
friend’s  name)  who  strives  to  make  the  future  of  the  unfortunate  secure  after 
paying  the  debt,  is  a valuable  asset.  Miss  Coltrane  told  Col.  Scott  about  what 
we  are  engaged  in  at  the  Jackson  Training  School,  the  proposition  and  problem 
that  are  ours;  and  before  Col  Scott  dismissed  the  subject  he  asked  the  pri- 
vilege of  sending  us  'his  1 ‘ compliments  ’ ’ in  the  form  of  a healthy-sized  check. 

THE  UPLIFT  is  beholden  to  Miss  Coltrane  for  always  remembering  us; 
and  THE  UPLIFT  would  be  proud  to  be  honored  by  a visit  by  Col.  Scott,  for 
the  spirit  that  he  manifests  is  charging  every  day  the  atmosphere  at  this 
institution — a spirit  of  service. 

Page  bv  page  our  Little  Book  of  Memory  is  filling — fortunately  it  is  one 
of  these  patented  loose-leaf  kinds,  and  additional  pads  make  its  life  ever- 
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lasting.  And  here,  too,  is  wisdom. 


* * * * * * * 


JUDGE  WINSTON  WRITING  PIECES. 


Judge  Robert  W.  Winston,  formerly  of  Raleigh  but  now  hanging  out  his 
shingle  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  writing  some  pieces  for  the  New  Yory  Nation. 
The  title  of  his  first  article  is  “North  Carolina:  A Militant  Mediocracy,” 
whatever  that  is;  it  is  presumed  that  the  judge  fully  understands  what  he 
means  by  this  high-sounding  entitlement  of  his  piece. 

The  Judge  has  taken  a number  of  events,  occurrences,  transactions  and 
contentions,  familiar  to  the  reading  public  of  the  state  for  years  and  years, 
and  woven  them  into  a story  highly  Winstonian.  It  is  readible  stuff;  but 
after  you  have  read  it,  there  is  no  possible  way  by  which  you  can  discover 
where  it  has  benefitted  and  aided  any  one. 

Judge  Winston  is  smart,  he  has  an  eye  to  business  results  for  his  publishers. 
To  get  his  piece  talked  about,  discussed  and  perhaps  cussed  in  certain 
quarters,  he  side-stepped  long  enough  to  declare,  regarding  the  great  edu- 
cational campaign  that  was  inaugurated  during  Aycock’s  administration, 
that  “the  press  made  no  contribution  to  the  problem.” 

There  is  a very  clever  introduction  to  the  judge’s  piece  when  ^adopting 
Bancroft’s  reference  to  North  Carolina  as  the  “freest  of  the  free.”  Mr. 
Winston  makes  the  suggestion . that  he  might  have  added  that  she  is  “the 
slowest  of  the  slow.”  “She  got  into  the  Union  too  late  to  vote  for  George 
Washington,  she  got  out  too  late  to  vote  for  Jefferson  Davis.” 

North  Carolina  slow!  Why,  by  all  rules  governing  races,  in  the  sight  of 
other  states  and  by  the  knowledge  of  all  North  Carolinians,  the  old  state 
has  broke  loose  and  is  running  awray.  Judge  Winston  having  turned  his 
back  on  his  state  and  gone  into  an  exclusive  hole,  fails  to  recognize  the  most 
wonderful  material  and  educational  progress  that  the  state  is  now  enjoying. 
Come  home,  judge;  or  subscribe  for  the  Charlotte,  Greensboro  and  Raleigh 
— keep  up  heart. 


* * % * * SjS  * 


GONE  AWAY  BUT  CAN  NEVER  BE  FORGOTTEN. 


Mr.  S.  Oscar  Blair,  a substantial  and  most  worthy  citizen  of  Monroe,  died 
very  suddenly  on  Friday  last  from  the  effects  of  a stroke  of  paralysis. 
Friends  and  acquaintances  and  the  papers  give  a most  just  estimate  of  the 
man’s  great  value  to  his  community. 

But  any  person,  wherever  he  may  be,  whatever  his  condition  in  life,  and, 
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whatever  his  opportunities,  could  count  himself  fortunate  to  have  said! 
about  him,  when  he  is  gone  and  unable  to  make  reply,  the  beautiful  tribute 
paid  to  Oscar  Blair  by  the  Monroe  Enquirer  man,  who  knew  the  subject  inti- 
mately for  years : 

“After  a man  passes  into  the  Great  Beyond  it  is  nearly  always  some 
little  peculiarity  or  oddity  of  his  personality  which  is  remembered  best 
by  his  fellows.  Oscar  Blair  will  be  remembered  most  for  his  punctuality, 
his  scrupluous  honesty  bordering  on  the  meticulous,  in  all  his  dealings 
with  his  fellowman — always  willing  to  meet  one  more  than  half  way. 
Then,  again,  he  will  be  remembered  by  many  for  the  loans  of  small 
amounts  to  tide  over  temporary  embarrassment — without  questions  and 
no  sureties. 

But  those  who  saw  the  man  daily,  no  doubt  will  remember  him  best 
because  of  his  extreme  love  for  little  children.  Few  passed  him  unnotic- 
ed— and  who  does  not  remember  him  supremely  happy  while  playing 
with  someone’s  baby?  The  affection  was  mutual,  for  the  children  of  the 
town  loved  Oscar  Blair.” 

“His  extreme  love  for  little  children.”  That’s  a big  chapter  in  a big 
story  of  any  man’s  activities  while  here  in  the  flesh.  It  is  "an  unquestion- 
ably true  index  to  the  real  character  of  an  individual.  Having  manifested 
and  practiced  this  love,  Oscar  Blair,  while  dead,  still  lives  in  the  lives  of 
others. 


$ * # * * * # 

THE  SANITARIUM. 

It  is  distressing  to  contemplate  the  impairment  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
Sanitarium,  which  is  undergoing  a legislative  investigation,  whether  Dr. 
McBrayer  is  sustained  or  condemned,  or  whether  he  quits  or  is  retained.  The 
scar  is  there ; and!  it  will  take  years  to  live  down  the  evil  effects!  of  the  very 
damaging  statements  regarding  the  management,  true  or  untrue.  For  the 
sake  of  the  institution,  the  investigation  should  be  thorough,  which  it  doubt- 
less will  be,  and  the  truth  established  beyond  doubt. 

* # # # * * * 

COTTON. 

Two  titles  have  been  given  to  cotton — King  and  Fool.  But  whatever  you 
may  charge  it  with,  it  is  one  of  the  mightiest  powers  in  the  industrial  and 
commercial  world.  Around  it  fortunes  are  constructed  and  about  it  monu- 
mental failures  have  at  times  walked  along  with  it. 

But  a smile  has  come  across  the  faces  of  hundreds  of  holders  of  the  staple 
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-during  the  past  few  days.  Thirty  cent  cotton  has  been  prophecied  for 
months,  and  at  last  thirty  cents  has  been  reached.  Thousands  and  thousands 
of  bales  have  been  turned  loose  during  the  past  week  throughout  the  cotton 
belt.  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  bale  of  cotton  irtake  a tempting  price 
for  the  holder.  It  sings  a song,  the  music  of  which  makes  glad  the  heart  of 
him  who  has  toiled.  There  is  nq  music  in  a seventy-dollar  bale  of  cotton. 

But  no  little  of  this  cotton  could  have  been  converted  into  money,  months 
ago,  at  42  cents  per  pound.  It  went  into  hiding  when  the  bottom  fell  out. 

sj:  % sfc  sj«  ❖ 

ANOTHER  LOSS. 

Davidson  College  has  sustained  another  frightful  loss  in  the  destruction 
by  fire,  Sunday,  of  the  Watts  Dormitory.  Fortunately  no  one  was  personally 
injured  except  the  loss  of  a few  personal  effects.  Last  year  the  institution 
lost  by  fire  the  Chambers  Building,  the  chiefest  of  the  plant. 

Surely  the  strong  denomination  behind  this  venerable  institution,  which 
has  done  so  much  good  during  all  these  years,  will  ially  around  its  cause; 
and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  even  a greater  Davidson  will  be  the  outcome 
of  the  manifestation  of  the  deep  interest  its  constituency  has  in  the  cause 
of  Christian  education. 

Work  is  going  on  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  Dr.  Martin,  the  president, 
needs  a harder  blow  than  a fire  to  thwart  him  and  his  associates.  His  re- 
marks to  the  student-body  on  Monday  were  of  the  real  hopeful  kind. 

*****  * * 

TERRIBLE  STRAIN. 

This  is  the  week  at  Raleigh  that  causes  nine-tenths  of  the  legislators 
privately  to  resolve  “ Never  again.”  The  pressure  and  the  strenuousness 
involved  in  shaping  up  everything  for  adjournment  taxes  the  members  to  the 
breaking  point. 

Coupled  with  this  hardship  there  comes  to  many  a regret  in  failing  to  put 
across  a certain  piece  of  legislation,  in  which  they  had  set  their  heart  and 
backed  by  honest  judgment. 

******* 

RAILROAD  TO  THE  LOST  PROVINCES. 

At  this  writing  there  is  no  possibile  way  of  telling  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle  to  get  legislative  endorsement  of  the  project  of  building  a railroad 
into  the  northwestern  counties  of  the  state. 

THE  UPLIFT  feels  that  that  section  is  entitled  to  state  co-operation  in 
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bringing  that  wonderful  section  of  the  state  into  direct  touch  with  the  balance 
of  the  state.  The  brilliant  presentation  of  the  cause  made  by  Representa- 
tive T.  C.  Bowie  won  many  new  adherents  to  the  project  and  stiffened  those 
who  have  been  for  years  cognizant^  of  the  needs  of  that  splendid  section. 

The  road  may  not  be  secured  in  this  particular  period;  but  it  is  sure  to 
come. 

* # # sfc  #•  * * 

A LITTLE  SHOP  TALK. 

It’s  a rare  day  that  the  mails  fail  to  bring  commendation  of  the  spirit  and 
character  of  THE  UPLIFT.  It  is  a joy  to  have  these  kindly  letters,  and 
urge  us  in  the  grdat  business  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

Here’s  one  from  Prof.  Robert  L.  Madison,  President  of  Cullowhee  Normal 
and  Industrial  School  giving  his  estimate  of  THE  UPLIFT : 

11  There  is  no  cleaner,  more  inspirational  periodical  in  the  State  than  THE 
UPLIFT.  Every  issue  is  worth  reading,  re-reading,  and  preserving.  It  is 
unique,  distinctive,  fascinating,  and  elevating.” 
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MARCH 

By  Robert  Lee  Madison 

Now  March,  stern  Gabriel,  with  trumpet  blast, 

To  resurrection  calls  the  trees  and  flowers, 

The  dormant  blades,  the  naked,  bloomless  bowers, 
The  insect  throng  of  varied  hue  and'  cast; 

These  hear  the  strident  summons  and  full  fast 

They  thrill  with  life  and  pulse  with  waking  powers, 
And,  coming  forth  to  brighten  vernal  hours, 
Proclaim  o’er  Winter’s  might  a vict’ry  vast. 

Now  many  a tuneful  brook,  long  rendered  mute 
By  Winter’s  seal  of  silence  on  its  lips, 

Regains  its  voice  at  touch  of  vernal  breath 
And'  hastens  on  with  song  and  gay  salute ; 

And  skies  no  longer  frown  in  dark  eclipse, 

But  smile  that  Life  has  triumphed  over  Death! 
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SHALL  I RUN  FOR  CONGRESS? 

In  1898,  this  writer  was  traveling  in  the  western  part  of  Virginia.  His 
business  brought  him  into  contowt  with  a prominent  lawyer,  then  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  at  that  time  on  a 
special  committee  charged  with  the  delicate  duty  of  finding  the  first  president 
of  that  famous  institution.  What  was  said  that  night  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  outcome;  but  it  did  locate  (Cone  of  the  most  intellectual 
women  in  Virginia.”  That  trustee,  making  reference  to  a certain  lady  in  the 
little  town  of  Marion,  used  that  statement  in  sizing  up  her  power.  But 
not  until  seeing  The  Atlantic  Monthly  did  the  opportunity  come  to  verify  the 
statement  of  that  Marion,  Virginia,  lawyer.  And  here  it  is: 

By  Mrs.  Laura  Scherer  Copenhaver. 


I have  been  urged  by  a number  of 
prominent  leaders  of  the  political 
party  which  I have  voted  for  the 
past  two  years  to  become  the  candi- 
date of  the  party  from  my  Congress- 
ional district.  The  district  has  been 
represented  for  the  past  twelve  years 
by  a gifted  and  popular  man  of 
the  opposite  party.  Our  politicians 
scent  the  possibility  that  a woman 
known  in  the  district  for  disinterest- 
ed work  along  civic  lines  might  stand 
a better  chance  than  a man  of 
making  a successful  race. 

At  times  the  idea  of  running  for 
Congress  has  appealed  to  me  strongly. 
When  I last  stood  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  listened  to  a de- 
bate I decided  that  a woman  used 
to  managing  women’s  clubs,  mission- 
arjr  societies,  classes  in  college  Eng- 
lish, and  household  expenditures  for 
a family  of  seven,  could  introduce 
an  element  of  coherence  and  unity 
into  the  Congressional  Record,  and 
see  that  needed  legislation  is  ex- 
peditiously put  through. 

Again,  today  I am  mightily  minded 
to  run  for  Congress,  because  the 
postman  has  just  brought  into  our 
home  the  usual  packet  of  seeds  from 


the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  packets  this  year  are  augmented 
by  a number  exactly  equal  to  the 
newly  qualified  voters  in  the  family, 
information  as  to  the  increased  num- 
ber of  these  voters  having  evidently 
been  conveyed  to  Washington.  I 
should  like  to  stop  forever  the  blight- 
ed hopes  and  family  quarrels  result- 
ing from  the  efforts  of  Congressmen 
to  remain  popular  with  their  consti- 
tuents by  reason  of  an  annual  gift 
of  seeds. 

Spoiling  Spring  Hopes. 

I speak  thus  bitterly  of  these  seeds 
from  an  experience  of  three  years, 
during  which  I have  confidingly  fol- 
lowed the  directions  on  the  back  of 
the  packages  and  sowed  Congression- 
al seeds,  only  to  reap  a harvest  of 
famity  bickerings  and  tough  vege- 
tables. When  our  radishes,  beets,  and 
lettuce  have  reached  the  table  I have 
been  in  the  habit  of  blaming  my  hus- 
band for  not  having  provided  fer- 
tilizer and  hoes  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  sweeten  the  vegetables.  I 
am  informed  that  the  families  of 
my  neighbors  in  this  rural  section 
of  Virginia  the  joys  of  spring  am 
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lessened  every  year  by  heated  dis- 
cussions: whether  to  plant  the  Con- 
gressional seeds  or  destroy  them.  We 
are  of  Seootch-Irish  stock  and  the 
strain  on  our  consciences — having  to 
put  into  the  kitchen  range  seeds  that 
cost  money — throws -us  into  a state 
of  nervous  tension  almost  as  severe 
as  the  disappointment  we  experience 
if  we  put  the  seeds  into  the  ground. 
Besides,  it  is  impossible  that  family 
needs  and  gardening  space  should 
come  out  even  with  the  little  packets. 
We  always  have  an  annoying  sur- 
plus of  onion  and  lettuce  seed.  Does 
anyone  ever  really  plant  onion  seeds 
when  onion  sets  can  be  11  swapped” 
with  friends  across  the  fence1? 

Too  late  I learned  that  no  well- 
informed  gardener,  no  matter  how 
thrifty  his  heredity,  plants  Congress- 
ional seeds.  Instead  of  being  raised, 
as  I had  fondly  supposed,  under  the 
eye  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
these  seeds  are  bought  by  Congress 
from  the  lowest  bidder,  at  an  annual 
expense  of  about  $300,000.  The  im- 
pressive caption — “U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Please  report  result 
of  your  trial  to  this  Department  ’ ’ 

• — -means  nothing;  nothing  whatever. 
Congress  maintains  no  experiment 
station  which  utilizes  the  report  of 
gardeners  who  plant  their  seeds.  No 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  watches 
with  paternal  solicitude  such  horti- 
cultural efforts.  Far  from  it.  These 
seeds  are  sent  out  to  obtain  votes 
and  not  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  agricultural  sections  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  sum  of  $300,000  spent  for 
seeds — most  of  which  will  never  be 
planted,  and  none  of  which  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  usurp  good  soil  that 


might  be  devoted  to  carefully  select- 
ed seeds  from  reputable  gardeners! 
I regard  this  annual  expenditure  with 
the  same  emotions  that  I should  feel 
if  our  missionary  societies  should 
vote  to  cut  salaries  in  the  foreign 
field  and  buy  Persian  rugs  and  Ja- 
cobean chairs  for  the  office  of  the 
General  Secretary. 

How  Great  Is  a Congressman. 

In  addition  to  saving  this  $300,000 
and  enacting  legislation  for  rural 
schools  and  putting  a few  friends 
into  post  offices,  I should  like  to  be  at 
the  heart  of  our  national  life  in  order 
to  measure  my  mental  powers  with 
those  of  the  great  statesmen  of  to- 
day. I should  like  to  know  once  for 
all  whether  a middle-aged  woman  of 
mediocre  ability,  the  mother  of  five 
children,  a fairly  successful  teacher 
and  housekeeper,  may  measure  wits 
with  the  men  who  are  running  the 
Government,  and  may  get  done  the 
obvious  things  that  the  common  peo- 
ple of  the  country  want  to  see  done. 

These  motives  and  others  urge  me 
to  yield  to  the  “ flattering  importu- 
nities of  my  friends  ” and  run  for 
Congress.  What  restrains  me?  Is 
it  that  organized  system  of  emotional 
complexes  which  we  call  sentiment, 
or  is  it  an  instinct  shared  with  the 
pig  and  the  pigeon  ? Whichever  it 
be,  the  simple  truth  it  that  I find 
that  I cannot  leave  home — the  old 
house  where  my  children  and  my 
mother’s  children  were  born;  the  old 
barn  made  over  into  a garage ; the 
small  town,  which  is  growing  so  fast 
that  I no  longer  know  half  the  peo- 
ple in  it;  the  first  call  of  my  hus- 
band and  children  as  they  open  our 
front  door,  “ Where’s  mother?”  The 
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countless  small  tyrannies  of  the  home, 
the  habitual  trivial  duties  have  forg- 
ed for  me  chains  of  triple  brass.  For 
so  many  Sunday  mornings  have  I 
risen  early  and  gone  into  the  kitchen 
to  get  breakfast,  while  my  husband 
read  the  Sunday  School  lesson  to  me ; 
for  so  many  nights  have  I watched 
the  children  roll  back  the  music- 
room  drugget  for  a little  dancing  (it 
was  only  yesterday  that  I mended 
the  bust  of  Beethoven  which  had  fal- 


len into  four  pieces  when  “nobody 
was  anywhere  near  it;”)  for  so 
ni/any  years  the  creative  instinct,, 
working  blindly  in  me,  has  wrought 
a home;  now  I find  that  I am  going 
to  give  up  the  dazzling  opportunity 
of  my  life,  because  I cannot  leave 
home — even  though  I am  no  longer 
greatly  needed,  as  in  the  old  days 
when  I was  obedient  to  the  “heaven- 
ly vision.  ’ ’ 


A negro  was  in  the  court  room  and  on  the  witness  stand.  He  was 
repeatedly  asked  by  the  lawyer  to  tell  what  he  knew,  and  each  time  he 
would  begin  his  reply  with,  “Well,  sir.  I think.”  Each  time  he  was 
stopped  short  with  the  interruption,  ‘You  were  not  asked  to  tell  what  you 
think.  Tell  us  what  you  know.’  Very  meekly  he  replied,  ‘Boss,  I 
ain’t  no  lawyer;  I’m  just  a nigger  and  I can’t  talk  without  thinking.” 
— Mississippi  Baptist  Record. 


OUR  MRS.  “SUNSHINE” 

By  Miss  Vernie  Goodman 


Friends,  like  church  members,  are 
divided  into  two  classes — the  Pro- 
fessors and  the  Doers.  And  the 
Doers  are  again  divided  into  two 
classes — those  who  don  the  mantle 
of  publicity  and  announce  their  ac- 
tivities to  the  world,  and  those  who 
walk  so  unassumingly  that  only  the 
brightness  that  gleams  along  their 
pathway  makes  known  that  they 
have  passed  tlhis  wajy. 

For  years  the  Jackson  Training 
School  has  possessed  a friend  who  is 
a doer  of  the  latter  type,  a gentle, 
gracious  little  woman,  whom  we  shall 
call  Mrs.  Sunshine,  because  she  pre- 
fers always  to  remain  incognita,  and 
because  she  just  can’t  keep  from 
shining  whenever  she  sees  a gloomy 


corner  anywhere. 

Always  interested  in  anything  that 
is  being  done  to  help  anyone  else, 
she  became  especially  interested  in 
the  work  here  at  the  school.  Oh  no! 
she  did  not  raise  her  lorgnette,  take 
a general  survey,  and  remark,  “How 
very  wonderful,  indeed ! I really  must 
tell  the  members  of  my  club  about 
it!”  In  the  first  place,  our  Mrs. 
Sunshine  isn’t  of  the  lorgnette  type 
at  all,  and  in  the  second  place  she 
just  goes  ahead  and  does  things  in 
the  most  tactful,  unassuming  way 
imaginable,  and  leaves  folks  to  find 
out  about  it — if  they  can. 

She  “just  wondered”  if  the  boys 
wouldn’t  like  some  good  books  and 
magazines,  and  so  for  all  these  years- 
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there  have  been  coming  to  the  school 
at  frequent  intervals  packages  of 
books  and  the  best  magazines — books 
of  adventure  that  all  boys  like,  good 
fiction,  a whole  set  of  Kipling.  An- 
other package  might  contain  a curio 
— some  rocks  from  deep  in  the  earth 
bearing  the  unmistakable  imprint  of 
delicate  fern  leaves,  or  some 
other  interesting  things.  Always  the 
coming  of  these  packages  has  been 
announced  only  by  their  arrival,  and 
there  has  been  no  hint  of  any  ex- 
pectation of  thanks.  Mrs.  Sunshiine 
just  thought  the  boys  might  like 
them ! 

And  recently  a box  came  by  ex- 
press from  Port  Orange,  Fla.  There ! 
we  nearly  gave  the  whole  thing  away ! 
But  anyway,  there  was  a collection 
of  real  treasures  in  that  box.  There 
were  books  and  books,  even . Mark 
Twain  was  there;  there  was  a rare 
collection  of  coins  from  all  parts  of 
the  world;  a pair  of  wooden  sabots 
from  Belgium;  a curious  bird,s  nest 
from  the  Aipa,zon  river  in  South 
America ; booklets  of  information 
about  interesting  places;  souvenirs 
and  cards  of  all  kinds;  beautiful 
shells,  and  seaweed,  and  coral,  and 
well — just  everything!  One  of  these 
days  there  will  be  a glass  case  for 
all  these  things  and  they  will  be  ar- 
ranged so  all  the  boys  can  see  and 
learn  about  them. 

And  besides  all  she  has  given, 
there ’s  another  very  special  reason 


wh}^  Mrs.  Sunshine  is  beloved  by  the 
Training  School.  That’s  her  unfail- 
ing loyalty  and  sympathy  for  every- 
thing that  concerns  the  institution. 
Others  may  come  and  display  a pas- 
sing enthusiasm  for  the  work,  and 
then  go  home  and  forget.  But  no 
matter  how  long  or  how  dark  the 
days,  or  how  much  she  may  have  to 
occupy  her  time  elsewhere,  Mrs. 
Sunshine  always  remembers.  And 
kindly  is  she,  and  so  absolutely  lack- 
ing in  any  appearance  of  condescen- 
sion, that  one  never  is  conscious  of 
any  suggestion  of  alms-giving  when 
she  does  remember. 

We  wish  she  would  come  to  the 
Training  School  some  time,  and  let 
us  take  her  into  the  auditorium.  We 
would  like  to  stand  her  up  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  stage  and  tell 
her  exactly  what  we  think  of  her. 
But  do  you  suppose  she  would  aggree 
to  that  for  an  instant?  Not  her l 
Some  day  a quiet,  modest  little  lady 
may  come  and  walk  over  the  place, 
stopping  here  and  there  for  a word 
with  the  boys  or  officers,  and  leaving 
always  the  remembrance  of  a kindly 
smile.  And  before  you  know  it  she 
will  have  slipped  away,  and  will 
be  back  at  holme  wondering  just 
what  would  be  the  very  nicest  thing 
she  could  do  for  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School.  And  that  will  be  Mrs. 
Sunshine — don’t  forget  to  take  oft 
your  hat ! 


To  say  a thing  loud  does  not  make  it  true,  to  say  it  louder  does  not 
make  it  truer,  and  to  say  it  loudest  does  not  make  it  truest  of  all.  Yet 
some  men  preach  after  that  style.  Some  lawyers  behave  that  way  be- 
fore a jury  in  the  court  house.  What’s  the  use?  For  sound  is  not 
sense  and’  tumult  is  not  truth. — Greensboro  Advocate. 
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CHURCHES  AND  TENANCY. 

The  following  from  the  Chapel  Hill  News-Letter  is  touching  at  the  very 
source  of  accurate  information.  The  News  Letter  is  unfortunately  confining 
itself  to  sending  out  questionaires  to  the  representatives  of  just  four  religi- 
ous bodies  in  the  state.  To  have  made  the  information  more  valuable,  the 
questionaires  should  have  gone  to  the  representatives  of  at  least  six  of  the 
religious  bodies,  if  not  to  all.  A whole  hunk  of  information,  bearing  on  a 
very  vital  spot,  could  have  been  secured  had  the  opportunity  been  extended 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Holliness  adherents. 


The  country  religions  furnish  three- 
fourths  of  the  college  professors  and 
five-sixths  of  all  the  preachers  of 
America,  says  Ashenhurst;  but  in 
North  Carolina  they  are  born  and 
bred  in  the  homes  of  farm  owners, 
not  in  the  homes  of  farm  tennants. 
There  may  be  exceptions,  but  they 
could  not  be  brought  to  light  by  the 
research  questionnaires  of  Rev.  J. 
M.  Amette,  a Baptist  minister  apply- 
ing for  a doctorate  degree  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  His 
conclusion  is  that  the  farm  tenant 
homes  of  this  state  give  no  preachers 
to  the  churches  of  his  faith,  or  so 
few  as  to  be  negligible  in  the  total 
count  of  Baptist  clergymen! 

We  definitely  know  that  farm  ten- 
ancy raises  the  ratios  of  white  illit- 
eracy and  lowers  the  ratios  of  white 
church  membership  with  fatal  cer- 
tainty in  the  South.  Does  it  also 
blow  out  the  light  in  the  souls  of 
our  white  tenants'?  If  so,  farm  ten- 
ancy ought  to  probe  to  the  quick 
of  the  intelligence  and  Christian  con- 
science of  church  authorities  and 
church  members,  for  the  sixty-three 


thousand  white  tenant  households  of 
North  Carolina  contain  nearly  eno- 
fifth  of  the  entire  white  population 
of  the  state — Quoted  from  a bul- 
letin of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  pp  29-30. 

In  order  to  explore  this  matter 
further  we  are  today  mailing  out  two 
thousand  questionnaire  post  cards  to 
all  the  clergymen  in  four  of  the 
religious  bodies  of  the  state.  They 
call  for  answers  to  the  following 
questions : 

1.  Were  you  born  an  reared  in 
the  country? 

2.  Are  you  the  son  of  a farm 
owner? 

3.  Or  of  a farm  tenant? 

4.  Are  you  now  serving  country 
churches  ? 

5.  How  many  churches  in  your 
care? 

6.  Do  you  live  in  the  country? 

7.  If  not,  where? 

8.  How  do’  you  travel  to  your 
country  churches? 

The  answers  will  be  summarized 
in  an  early  issue  of  the  News  Letter. 


A poll  of  5,376  sixth-grade  pupils  in  St.  Louis  revealed  the  fact  that 
40  per  cent  had  never  seen  a sheep,  and  17  per  cent  had  never  seen  a 
pig.  Only  12  out  of  every  100  had  seen  a cow.  A cow  and  a pig  will 
probably  be  placed  in  the  municipal  zoo  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
who  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  a personal  knowledge  of 
these  animals. 
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AS  GOOD  AS  HIS  WORD. 

By  Martha  G.  Purcell. 


In  the  early  days  of  Kentucky 
there  dwelt  in  Lewis  county  a man 
by  the  name  of  Larkin  Liles.  He 
was  a hardy  son  of  a hardy  race, 
who  hunted  and  trapped.  And  while 
he  knew  not  a letter  of  the  alphabet, 
had  never  attended  school  a day  in 
his  life,  nor  heard  of  the  golden  rule, 
yet  his  rugged  honesty  and  high 
sense  of  honor  can  never  be  surpass- 
ed. 

On  one  occasion,  when  at  Vance- 
burg  in  the  above  named  county,  he 
became  involved  in  a rough-and-tum- 
ble with  very  serious  results.  For 
this  offense  he  was  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  serve  one 
year  in  the  penitentiary.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  sheriff  of  Lewis  coun- 
ty at  this  .time  was  a personal  friend 
of  “Jay  Bird’’  Liles  and  knew  the 
soul  of  honor  hidden  by  the  man’s 
rough  clothes. 

After  leaving  the  courtroom,  the 
prisoner,  in  a voice  husky  with  emo- 
tion, said  “Uncle  Buck” — everyone 
called  the  sheriff  of  Lewis  county 
by  this  title — “Uncle  Buck,  won’t 
you  let  me  go  home  and  get  in  my 
winter’s  wood?  I want  to  fix  to  have 
my.  corn  crop  gathered,  so  as  to  fat- 
ten my  hogs,  so  the  children  will 
have  meat.  Then  I ’ll  come  over  to 
Clarksburg  and  go  with  ye  to  the 
penitentiary.  ’ ’ 

Sheriff  asked,  ‘ 1 How  long  will 
it  take  ye,  Jay  Bird?” 

1 ‘ About  two  weeks,  ’ ’ he  said. 

Then  the  man  in  the  sheriff  shone 
forth,  and  he  replied,  “Go  ahead  and 
do  it.”  So  well  did  he  know  the 
pride  with  which  Jay  Bird  kept  a 


promise  that  he  was  confident  of  his 
return  at  the  promised  time. 

The  wood  was  cut,  an  arrangement 
was  made  concerning  the  crop,  the 
good-by  kiss  was  given  to  his  weep- 
ing wife  and  helpless  babes,  and  in 
just  two  weeks  to  the  day  and  hour, 
Liles  walked  into  the  sheriff’s  office 
ready  to  be  taken  to  Frankfort. 

When  he  told  “Uncle  Buck”  that 
he  was  ready  to  start,  the  sheriff 
shook  his  hand.  On  the  morrow  they 
would  take  the  boat  for  Maysville 
and  from  there  by  stage  to  Lexing- 
ton and  on  to  Frankfort.  Jay  Bird’s 
voice  trembled  as  he  thought  of  the 
disgrace  of  being  publicly  taken  by  a 
sheriff  to  the  penitentiary,  and  again 
he  made  a most  singular  request. 

“Say,  Uncle  Buck,  I’d  rather  not 
do  it.  You  go  that  way,  but  let  me 
take  my  gun  and  walk  through  the 
mountains  to  Frankfort,  won’t  ye? 
I ’d  rather  do  that,  and  maybe  I might 
kill  some  game  on  the  road.  I’ll 
meet  you  at  any  spot,  on  any  day 
you  appoint.  ’ ’ 

What  do  you  suppose  the  sheriff 
replied  ? Looking  him  straight  in 
the  eye  he  answered,  “All  right,  Jay 
Bird,  suit  yourself.  Frankfort  lies 
in  your  direction.  You  can’t  miss 
it.  When  you  reach  Frankfort  go 
straight  to  the  governor’s  office  and 
tell  him  what  you  are  there  for — - 
if  I don’t  get  there  first.” 

Then  this  rugged  mountaineer,  this 
unlettered,  unpolished  son  of  the  hills, 
started  on  foot  to  Farnkfort,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  away.  There 
he  would  hear  the  lock  snap  as  it 
closed  the  door  that  would  shut  him 
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in  from  freedom  and  friends. 

Two  days  later,  before  the  people 
of  Frankfort  were  abroad,  a tall, 
gaunt,  determined-looking  backwoods- 
man in  buckskin  clothes  and  a coon- 
skin  cap,  looking  as  if  he  belonged 
to  the  days  of  Daniel  Boone,  made 
his  why  to  the  governor’s  house 
and  quietly  seated  himself  on  a stone. 
As  governor  Clark  started  from  the 
house  after  breakfast  he  was  aston- 
ished to  see  this  man  of  the  moun- 
tains who  quickly  inquired,  “Say 
mister,  are  you  the  governor?” 

‘‘Yes,  my  man,  I am  the  gover- 
nor. What  can  I do  for  you  ? ’ ’ 
“Well,  governor,  my  name  is  Lar- 
kin Liles,  and  I came  up  here  from 
Lewis  county  to  get  into  the  peni- 
tentiary for  one  year.  Have  you 
seen  anything  of  Buck  Parker?” 

Utterly  astounded  Governor  Clark 
asked,  “Who  is  Buck  Parker?” 

“Why,  Buck  Parker  is  the  high 
sheriff  of  Lewis  county.  I thought 
everybody  knew  that.  We  all  call 
him  “Uncle  Buck”  Parker.  He  was 
to  come  by  stage  and  meet  me  here. 
I walked  through.  ’ ’ 

Governor  Clark  looked  the  man 
over  carefully.  Then  Jay  Bird  con- 
tinued anxiously.  ‘ ‘ Say  governor, 
the  sheriff  ain’t  here  yet  and  I don’t 
want  to  loose  any  time.  Can’t  you 
let  me  into  the  penitentiary  and  tell 
Buck  Parker  where  he  can  find  me 
when  he  comes  ? ’ ’ 

More  astonished  than  ever,  Gover- 
nor Clark  said,  ‘ ‘ have  you  had  your 
breakfast,  Mr.  Liles  ? ’ ’ 

Jay  Bird  shook  his  head  and  ex- 
plained that  he  had  traveled!  all 


night  and  had  come  straight  to  the 
governor.  The  governor  at  once 
took  him  in,  gave  him  his  breakfast, 
and  then  told  him  to  go  over  to  the 
capitol. 

Ten  hours  later  the  sheriff  came 
by  stage  and  soon  found  Jay  Bird 
at  the  governor ’s  office.  The  gover- 
nor immediately  asked  if  it  was  a 
fact  that  this  man,  condemned  to  a 
year  in  the  penitentiary,  had  trudged 
on  foot,  alone,  all  the  way  from  Lew- 
is county.  When  told  it  was  just  as 
Jay  Bird  had  said,  the  governor  ask- 
ed, “Is  the  man  crazy?  Couldn’t 
he  have  escaped?” 

“Easily,  and  all  the  sheriffs,  con- 
stables and  rewards  could  never  have 
caught  him.  No,  Jay  Bird  is  not 
simple.  He  is  honest.  ’ ’ 

The  governor  was  so  interested  he 
asked  for  all  the  details.  Then  Un- 
cle Buck  told  of  the  fight,  the  trial, 
and  the  conviction;  of  how  Jay  Bird 
had  kept  his  word  when  permitted 
to  go  to  say  good-by  to  his  loved 
ones;  of  his  long  life  of  honesty  and 
hospitality,  and  of  how  he  had  beg- 
ged to  come  alone  on  foot,  to  Frank- 
fort, rather  than  as  a common,  con- 
victed felon. 

With  eyes  dimmed  by  tears,  the 
governor  hastily  affixed  his  niame 
and  the  seal  of  the  state  to  a small 
piece  of  paper.  This  he  handed  to 
Larkin  Liles  and  said  in  a husky 
voice,  “Mr.  Liles,  go  home  to  your 
family  and  kiss  the  little  ones  for 
me.  You  shall  never  enter  the  peni- 
tentiary while  Clark  is  governor  of 
Kentucky.  ’ ’ 


The  book  of  ciiquette  doesn’t  mention  it,  but  it  is  considered  good  form 
to  return  the  book  of  etiquette. — Pottsville  Journal. 
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THE  ARK  OE  THE  COVENANT. 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  a chest  made  of  acacia, 
wood,  golden  bound,  containing  the  Ten  Commandments.  “The  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  has  come  to  signify  that  which  contains  a most  sacred  possession 
Henry  Woodfen  Grady,  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  and  whose  memory 
is  cherished  throughout  the  South,  first  thought  of  thef  Capitol  at  Washington 
as  the  nation’s  Ark  of  the  Covenant  but  upon  reflection  and  appreciating  the 
fine  home  life  of  an  American  citizen  concludes  that  our  true  Ark  of  the j» 
Covenant  is  the  Home.  Here  is  the  way  Mr.  Grady  reasoned  it  out: 


A few  Sundays  ago  I stood  on  a 
hill  in  Washington.  My  heart  thrill- 
ed as  I looked  on  the  towering  marble 
of  my  country’s  capitol  and  a mist 
gathered  in  my  eyes  as,  standing 
there,  I thought  of  its  tremenduous 
significance  and  the  powers  there  as- 
sembled, and  the  responsibilities  there 
centered— its  president,  its  congress, 
its  courts,  its  gathered  treasure,  its 
army,  its  navy,  and  its  sixty  millions 
of  citizens. 

It  seemed  to  me  the  best  and 
mightiest  sight  that  the  sun  could 
find  in  its  wheeling  course — this  ma- 
jestic home  of  a Republic  that  has 
taught  the  world  its  best  lessons  of 
liberty — and  I felt  that  if  wisdom 
and  justice  and  honor  abided  therein, 
the  world  would  stand  indebted  to 
This  temple  on  which  my  eyes  rested, 
and  in  which  the  ark  of  my  covenant 
was  lodged,  for  its  final  uplifting  and 
regeneration. 

A few  days  later  I visited  a coun- 
try home.  A modest,  quiet  house, 
sheltered  bv  great  trees  and  set  in 
a circle  of  field  and  meadow,  gracious 
with  the  promise  of  harvest;  barns 
and  cribs  well  filled,  and  the  old 
smokehouse  odorous  with  treasure — 
the  fragrance  of  pink  and  hollyhock 
mingling  with  the  aroma  of  garden 
and  orchard,  resonant  with  the  hum 
of  bees  and  poultry’s  busy  clucking; 


inside  the  house  thrift,  comfort  and 
that  cleanliness  that  is  next  to  god- 
liness; and  the  old  clock  that  had 
held  its  steadfast  pace  amid  the 
frolic  of  weddings,  and  kept  com- 
pany with  the  watchers  of  the  sick 
bed,  and  had  ticked  the  solemn  re- 
quiem of  the  dead;  and  the  well- 
worn  Bible  that,  thumbed  by  fingers 
long  since  stilled,  and  blurred  with 
tears  of  eyes  long  since  closed,  held 
the  simple  annals  of  the  family,  and 
the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  home. 

Outside  stood  the  master,  strong 
and  wholesome  and  upright;  wear- 
ing no  man’s  collar;  with  no  mort- 
gage on  his  roof,  and  no  lien  on  his 
ripening  harvest ; picking  his  crops 
in  his  own  wisdom,  and  selling  them 
in  his  own  time  in  his  chosen' mar- 
ket; master  of  his  lands  and  master 
of  himself.  Near  by  stood  his  aged 
father,  happy  in  the  heart  and  home 
of  his  son.  And  as  they  started  to 
the  house  the  old  man’s  hand  rested 
on  the  young  man’s  shoulder,  touch- 
ing it  with  the  knighthood  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  and  laying 
there  the  unspeakable  blessing  of  an 
honored  and  grateful  father. 

As  thejr  drew  near  the  door,  the 
old  mother  appeared;  the  sunset  fal- 
ling on  her  face,  softening  then  its 
wrinkles  and  its  tenderness,  lighting 
up  her  patient  eyes,  and  the  rich 
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music  of  her  heart  trembling  on  her 
lips  as  in  simple  phrase  she  welcom- 
ed her  husband  and  son  to  their 
home.  Beyond  was  the  good  wife, 
happy  amid  her  household  cares. 
And  the  children,  strong  and  sturdy, 
trooping  down  the  lane  with  the  low- 
ing herd,  or  weary  of  simple  sport, 
seeking,  as  truant  birds  do,  the  quiet 
of  the  old  home  nest. 

And  I saw  the  night  descend  on 
that  home.  And  the  stars  swarmed 
in  the  bending  skies,  and  the  father, 
a simple  man  of  God,  gathered  the 
family  about  him,  and  read  from 
the  Bible  the  old,  old  story  of  love 
and  faith,  and  then  closed  th’e  re- 
cord of  that  simple  day  by  calling 
down  the  benediction  of  God  on  the 
family  and  the  home! 


And  as  I gazed,  the  memory  of 
the  great  Capitol  faded  from  my 
brain.  Forgotten  its  treasures  and 
its  splendor.  And  I said,  “ Surely 
here — here  in  the  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple—is  lodged  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant of  my  country.  Here  is  its 
majesty  and  its  strength.  Here  the 
beginning  of  its  power  and  the  end 
of  its  responsibility. 

The  home  is  the  source  of  our 
national  life.  Back  of  the  national 
Capitol  and  above  it  stands  the  home. 
Back  of  the  President,  and  above 
him,  stands  the  citizens.  What  the 
home  is,  this  and  nothing  else  will 
the  Capitol  be.  What  the  citizen 
wills,  this  and  nothing  else  will  the 
President  be. 


“Sell  your  Ford  and  buy  a mule”  was  Judge  Shaw’s  order  to  a rather 
sorry  sort  of  man  who  was  arraingned  in  his  court  in  Dobson  for  unlaw- 
fully operating  an  automobile.  The  order  of  the  court  further  specifies 
that  the  aforesaid  citizen  shall  not  own  or  operate  an  automobile  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  If  he  violates  this  order  of  the  court,  the  prospect- 
ive owner  of  a mule  will  serve  a sentence  on  the  chaingang.  All  of  this 
is  very  good,  but  what  if  the  Ford  will  not  bring  the  price  of  a mule? 
— Exchange. 


JOHN  MAYNARD. 


The  world's  record  is  full  of  fine  examples  of  personal  sacrifices,  sacrifices 
in  which  men  give  up  their  own  pleasure,  their  own  opportunities  and  even 
their  lives  that  others  may  rejoice,  succeed  and  live.  These  be  heroes,  whose 
names  live  in  history  or  in  the  hearts  of  beneficiaries.  This  story,  so^  graphi- 
cally written  by  J.  B.  Gough , is  an  example  of  fine  bravery  and  devotion  to 
a duty — there  are  other  John  Maynards. 


John  Maynard  was  well  known  in 
the  lake  district,  as  a God-fearing, 
honest  and  intelligent  pilot.  He  was 
pilot  on  a steamboat  from  Detroit  to 
Buffalo.  One  summer  afternoon — at 
that  time  those  steamers  seldom  car- 


ried boats — smoke  was  seen  ascending 
from  below,  and  the  captain  called 
out,  “Simpson,  go  below,  and  see 
what  the  matter  is  down  there. ” 

Simpson  came  up  with  his  face 
pale  as  ashes  and  said,  1 ‘ Captain, 
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the  ship  is  on  fire.  ’ ’ 

Then,  4 4 Fire ! fire ! fire  on  ship- 
board!” 

All  hands  were  called  up.  Buck- 
ets of  water  were  dashed  on  the  fire, 
but  in  vain.  There  were  large  quan- 
tities of  rosin  and  tar  on  board,  and 
it  was  found  useless  to  attempt  to 
save  the  ship.  The  passengers  rush- 
ed forward  and  inquired  of  the  pi- 
lot, “How  far  are  we  from  Buffalo?” 

“Seven  miles.” 

“How  long  before  we  can  reach 

there  ? ’ * 

“ Three-quarters  of  an  hdur  at 
our  present  rate  of  steam.” 

4 4 Is  there  any  danger  ? ’ ’ 

4 4 Danger  here!  See  the  smoke 
bursting  out ! Go  forward  if  you 
would  save  your  lives.  ’ ’ 

Passengers  and  crew — men,  women 
and  children — crowded  the  forward 
part  of  the  ship.  Jdhn  Maynard 
stood  at  the  helm.  The  flames  burst 
forth  in  a sheet  of  fire,  clouds  of 
smoke  arose.  The  captain  cried  out 


through  his  trumpet,  “John  May- 
nard!” 

4 4 Aye,  aye,  sir ! ’ ’ 

4 4 Are  you  at  the  helm?” 

4 4 Aye,  aye,  sir.  ’ ’ 

4 4 How  does  she  head?” 

4 4 Southeast  by  east,  sir.” 

4 4 Head  her  southeast  and  run  her 
on  shore,  ’ ’ said  the  captain.  ’ ’ 

Nearer,  nearer,  yet  nearer,  she  ap- 
proached the  shore.  Again  the  cap- 
tain cried,  4 4 John  Maynard!” 

The  response  came  feebly  this  time, 
4 4 Aye,  aye,  sir.” 

4 4 Can  you  hold  on  five  minutes 
longer,  John?”  he  said. 

4 4 By  God’s  help,  I will.” 

The  old  man’s  hair  was  scorched 
from  the  scalp.  One  hand  disabled, 
his  knee  upon  the  stanchion,  and  his 
teeth  set,  with  his  other  hand  upon 
the  wheel,  he  stood  firm  as  a rock. 
And  he  beached  the  ship.  Eveufy 
man,  woman  and  child  was  saved — 
except  John  Maynard. 


THE  FIRST  ROBIN. 

The  sweetest  sound  our  whole  year  round — 
’Tis  the  first  robin  of  the  Spring! 

The  song  of  the  full  orchard  choir 
Is  not  so  fine  a thing. 

The  veil  is  parted  wide,  and  lo, 

A moment,  though  my  eyelids  close, 

Once  more  I see  that  wooded  hill, 

Where  the  arbutus  grows. 

— The  Atlantic  Year  Book. 
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PORTO  RICO  AND  THE  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS. 

By  Mrs.  Chas.  P,  Wiles. 


A sail  of  five  days  brings  us  to 
the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  a name 
meaning  rich  port.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  4 ‘Land  of  Manana,”  mean- 
ing the  “Land  of  To-morrow,”  for, 
like  others  in  the  tropical  climes, 
the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico  do  not 
believe  in  doing  today  what  can  be 
put  off  till  to-morrow. 

Porto  Rico  is  te  most  eastern  and 
the  smallest  of  the  four  greater  An- 
tilles. In  size  it  is  about  half  the 
size  of  New  Jersey,  being  forty 
miles  from  north  to  south  and  one 
hundred  from  east  to  west.  It  is 
so  densely  populated  that  one  can 
never  know  solitude.  Never  are  you 
out  of  sight  of  people.  These  peo- 
ple are  for  the  most  part  white,  two- 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  being  des- 
cendants of  the  Spanish,  the  remain- 
ing third  being  black  or  of  mixed 
blood. 

Who  Owns  Porto  Rico? 

Until  the  Spanish-American  War, 
which  began  in  April,  1898,  Porto 
Rico  was  under  the  domination  of 
Spain  and  a discontented,  rebellious 
people  the  Porto  Ricians  were.  By 
October,  the  Spanish  troops  had  evac- 
uated the  Island  and  the  American 
flag  was  flying  over  San  Juan.  On 
December  10th  Spain  ceded  Porto 
Rico  to  the  United  States.  Now  the 
American  flag  floats  over  a million 
people  who  are  fast  becoming  Amer- 
icanized. Under  American  rule  and 
with  the  introduction  of  American 
methods  a:  steady  advance. -in  the  wel- 


fare of  the  Island  is  marked. 

Education. 

In  1899  it  was  estimated  that 
three-fourths  of  the  people  could 
not  read  or  write.  Since  American 
occupation,  they  have  a school  sys- 
tem similiar  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  Graded  and  rural  schools, 
three  high  schools  and  a university 
have  been  established.  The  teachers 
are  either  Americans  or  Porto  Ricans 
who  have  had  special  training  in  the 
United  States. 

Religion. 

The  Catholic  chaplain  of  the  Amer- 
ican Army  in  Porto  Rico  wrote  in 
a Catholic  journal : 

“Porto  Rico  is  a Catholic  country 
without  religion.  The  clergy  seem 
to  havfe  no  firm  hold  upon  nor  lively 
sympathy  with  Porto  Rico  or  the 
Porto  Ricans.  Religion  is  dead  on 
the  Island.” 

Economic  Conditions. 

We  find  in  Porto  Rico  as  in  other 
lands  dominated  by  the  Catholics, 
not  only  illiteracy,  but  absolute  pov- 
erty of  the  masses.  In  San  Juan, 
the  capitol  of  the  island,  we  find  in 
walls  surrounding  the  patios,  many 
holes,  each  the  dwelling-place  of  a 
large  family.  Without  privacy,  with 
no  proper  sanitation,  no  comforts, 
the  blue  sky  and  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine are  their  only  salvation.  In 
other  cases,  the  homes  of  many  con- 
sist only  in  a palm-tree  and  a coffee- 
pot. A hammock  of  plam-leaves  in 
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which  mother  and  babe  may  rest 
constitutes  the  furniture. 

The  Virgin  Islands. 

The  three  principal  islands  in  this 
group  are  St.  Croix,  St.  John  and  St. 
Thomas.  The  latter  is  noted  for 
its  fine  harbor.  Here  the  United 
States  has  established  a great  naval 
base.  The  value  of  the  harbor  was 
realized  by  our  government,  so  that 
it  was  willing  to  concede  to  Denmark 


and  pay  March  17,  1917,  the  price 
demanded  or  $25,000,000  for  the  Is- 
lands. 

The  People. 

Are  principally  mixed  races,  85 
per  cent  being  descendants  of  Afri- 
can Negroes,  a mixture  of  European 
and  Negroes,  coolies  from  India  and 
coolies  from  China  and  a few  In- 
dians, the  remaining  15  per  cent,, 
being  white. 


SON  OF  SLAVE-HOLDER  AND  SON  OF 

HIS  SLAVE. 

Every  town  in  the  South  has  its  Rev.  Logan,  Tom  Martin,  Prof.  S.  GV 
Atkins,  outstanding  representatives  of  the  colored  race,  distinguished  for 
their  great  usefulness,  their  politeness  and  unquestionable  purpose  to  lead 
their  own  to  better  things.  Such  are  always  applauded  by  their  white  neigh- 
bors. Occasionally  there  appears  among  them  an  arrogant  specimen  that 
wants  to  step  across  the  border  line.  In  1913,  when  the  Socological  Congress 
met  in  Atlanta,  one-third  of  the  delegates  were  colored.  Those  from  North 
Carolina  wore  a typical  badge  representing  a tar  heel.  So  far,  so  good; 
but  there  was  a colored  North  Carolinmn  among  them,  who  got  notions  in 
head.  He  misconstrued  the  cordiality  given  the  colored  delegates  at  that 
convention  as  an  invitation  to  the  realm  of  social  equality. 

That  guy  went  so  far  as  to  engage  the  drawing-room  on  No.  44  that 
then  carried  a pullman  car  to  Greensboro,  N.  C.  That  arrogant  negro  caus- 
ed Rev.  R.  L.  Davis  and  Hon.  W.  H.  Swift  either  to  sit  up  all  night  or  crawl 
into  an  upper  unclaimed.  It  is  the  first  time  that  negro  ever  occupied 
a berth  in  a pullman,  and,  filled  with  false  notions  gathered  from  a kind 
and  cordial  spirit  that  prevailed  at  that  convention,  monopolized  the  very 
best  at  hand.  The  influence  of  that  .negro  has  waned  ever  since. 

The  following' story,  via  The  Presbyterian  Standard,  relative  to  a son  of  a 
slave-holder  and  the  son  of  a slave,  is  a most  unique  occurrence.  During 
many  years  Prof  Atkins,  a highly  esteemed  and  most  respectable  colored T 
man,  has  labored  most  successfully  in  an  important  field,  and  has  been  to 
his  race  a benediction  and:  the  results  of  his  earnest  and  well-balanced  efforts 
have  been  to  the  white  people  themselves  a source  of  benefit  in  that  he  has 
fitted  so  many  of  his  race  to  take  worthwhile  stands  in  the  activities  of  the 
community  and  the  state.  This  deserved  notice  will  not  turn  Atkin’s  head 
any  more  than  it  would  Rev.  Logan’s  in  Concord  or  Tom  Martin’s  in  Greens* 
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boro  or  thousands  of  others  throughout  the  state : 


A unique  incident  occurred  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  at  Indiana- 
polis, which  excited  deep  interest 
and  was  a striking  symbol  of  the 
growing  co-operation  between  the 
white  and  the  negro  races.  Dean  W. 
F.  Tillett,  of  Yanderbit  University, 
who  has  been  a member  of  the  coun- 
cil and  a regular  attendant  upon 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  almost  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  council,  arose  under 
a request  for  personal  privilege,  and 
addressed  the  chair  in  substantially 
the  following  words : 

“Before  passing  from  the  consid- 
eration of  the  subject  of  Christian 
Education  to  the  next  subject  on 
your  program.  I ask  that  I may 
be  permitted  to  make  a few  remarks 
that  are  personal  to  myself  and  one 
other  member  of  this  Executive  Com- 
mittee who  is  present  here  this  after- 
noon, and  whose  work  in  life,  like 
my  own,  has  long  been  that  of  Chris- 
tian Education.  I am  qiiite  sure 
that  the  relationship  that  exists  be- 
tween me  and  this  fellowmember  of 
the  council  to  whom  I refer  is  one 
that  does  not  exist  between  any 
other  two  members  of  this  Execu- 
tive Committee;  and  I am.  equally 
.sure  that  this  peculiar  relationship 
will  not  likely  ever  again  be  dupli- 
cated in  all  the  future  history  of  the 
Federal  Council.  I allude  to  the  fact 
that  the  son  of  a former  Southern 
slave-holder  and  the  son  of  one  who 
was  formerly  owned  by  him  in  the 
days  of  slavery  are  together  here 
in  this  room  this  afternoon  as  fel- 
low-members of  this  Federal  Council 


to  whom  I refer  is  Prof.  S.  Gr.  At- 
kins, the  founder  and  the  president 
of  Slater  State  Normal  College,  of 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  successful  of  the 
institutions  for  the  education  of  Ne- 
groes in  North  Carolina. 

In  Slavery  Days. 

“My  father,  a Methodist  preach- 
er, and  my  mother  were  slave- 
holders, as  most  people  of  their  class 
in  the  South  were.  Servants  found 
necessary  for  work  about  the  house 
were  owned  as  slaves.  But  my  fath- 
er was  everywhere  recognized  as  a 
deeply  consciencious  and  truly  Chris- 
tian master — a thing  which  I sup- 
pose some  people  would  regard  as  an 
absolute  impossibility,  so  incompati- 
ble do  they  regard  being  a Christian 
and  the  owner  of  slaves.  I remem- 
ber distinctly  how  daily  at  the  hour 
of  family  prayer,  the  slaves  that  we 
owned  were  brought  into  our  family 
room,  and  how  they  sat,  listening 
with  us  children  to  the  reading  of 
the  Bible,  and  how  they  knelt  with 
us  at  the  family  altar,  and  our  father 
prayed  for  them  just  as  he  did  for 
his  own  children.  He  looked  after 
their  needs  and  treated  them  always 
considerately  and  kindly.  He  believ- 
ed that  the  time  would  come,  and 
should  come,  when  they  all  would 
be  free;  and,  he  prayed  for  the 
coming  of  that  day.  Indeed  most 
Southern  slave-holders,  as  I knew 
them  in  my  childhood,  were  far  from 
being  such  odious  characters  as  the 
slave-holders  described  in  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin  and  those  whose  cruel- 
ties stirred  the  righteous  soul  of 
Whittier,  and  inspired  those  pathet- 
ic and  passionate  poems  which  in 
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turn  stirred  the  souls  of  others.  And 
never  did  the  sermons  of  my  Metho- 
dist preacher  father  flame  out  in  de- 
nunciation of  wrong  more  than  when 
he  preached  against  cruelties  and 
outrages  perpetrated  by  heartless 
slave-owners  on  their  helpless  slaves. 
Born  in  Slavery:  Now  An  Educator. 

“Among  the  small  number  of  sla- 
ves owned  by  my  father  and  mother 
in  my  early  childhood,  the  one  we 
thought  the  most  of  and  trusted  most 
and  loved  best  was  named  Allen  At- 
kins. In  that  man’s  son,  born  in 
the  midst  of  the  Civil  War,  in  the 
village  of  Haywood,  N.  C.,  who  is 
here  today  as  a member  with  me  and 
you  of  this  Executive  Committee  and 
as  the  honored  representatives  of  one 
of  the  churches  constituting  this  coun- 
cil. He  was  educated  at  St.  Augus- 
tine Normal  and  Collegiate  institute, 
at  Raleigh,  which  is  recognized  as 
perhaps  the  best  institution  of  its 
kind  for  the  education  of  colored 
people  that  is  conducted  by  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  South.  Soon  af- 
ter graduating  at  this  institute,  Mr.- 
Atkins  founded  the  institution  at 
Winston-Salem,  now  some  30  years 
ago,  of  which  he  has  always  been  the 
head  and  which  is  now  the  property 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  The 
fact  that  the  State  should  be  wil- 
ling to  take  over  the  property  and 
retain  Professor  Atkins  so  long  at 
the  head  of  it,  is  the  highest  possible 
compliment  to  the  character  of  the 
school  and  to  the  executive  ability 
and  moral  worth  of  its  president. 
With  this  bit  of  information  con- 
cerning his  father  and  his  own  achie- 
vements, I am  now  going  to  ask 
President  Atkins  to  come  forward 
and  let  me  present  him  to  the  coun- 
cil.” 


As  he  came  forward  Dean  Tillett 
extended  liis  hand  and  said:  “If 
thy  heart  is  as  my  heart,  give  me  thy 
hand.”  Having  shaken  hands,  as 
the  two  stood  before  the  audience,. 
Dean  Tillett  said  further : 

“President  Atkins,  I honor  the 
memory  of  my  father  and  am  proud 
of  my  descent  from  him;  but  I want 
to  say  that  I also  honor  and  revere 
the  memory  of  your  father,  Allen: 
Atkins.  He  was  a good  and  true 
man;  and  I congratulate  you  both 
on  account  of  your  descent  from  so 
good  a man  and  also  on  account  of 
your  ascent  in  that  you  have  risen 
from  the  conditions  of  poverty  and 
obscurity  in  which  you  were  born  to 
a large  and  high  place  of  influence 
in  your  race — and  this  you  have 
done  not  by  self-seeking  but  by  merit 
and  by  service  to  your  race,  your 
Church  and  your  native  State.  And 
when  I think  of  these  conditions 
that  you  have  overcome,  and  what 
you  have  accomplished,  I feel  that 
your  achievement  in  life  is  greater 
than  anything  that  I can  claim  to 
have  done.  If  all  the  members  of 
your  race  and  mine  could  understand 
each  other  and  feel  towards  each 
other  as  you  and  I do,  there  would, 
I think,  be  no  race  troubles  between 
the  black  man  and  the  white.  It  was 
one  of  my  own  former  students,  Dr* 
W.  W.  Alexander,  wdio  on  yesterday 
spoke  to  the  council  and  showed  us 
how  much  he  and  other  leaders  of 
both  races  are  trying  to  do  to  pro- 
mote and  maintain  right  relations 
between  the  two  races.  I rejoice 
in  the  fact  that  you  and  I are  both 
now  free;  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  Negro  race  in  this  country  meant 
also  the  emancipation  of  the  white 
race;  for  as  long  as  the  incubus  of 
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slavery  lasts,  the  slave-holders  and 
the  slave  are  both  in  bondage  and 
both  are  inevitably  kept  back  from 
their  highest  and  best  racial  devel- 
opment.’ ’ 

Co-Workers  In  Christian  Education. 

“The  worth  and  the  greatness 
alike  of  individuals  and  of  races 
depend  not  upon  the  color  of  the 
skin  but  upon  their  culture,  charac- 
ter and  service  to  mankind;  and  it 
it  your  lot  and  mine  as  educators  of 
the  young  men  and  the  young  wo- 
men of  our  respective  races  so  to 
develop  them  in  intelligence  and  mo- 
ral character  and  capacity  for  effi- 
cient service  that  the  white  race 
and  the  black  race  shall  each  respect 
nnd  serve  the  other,  and  both  togeth- 
er work,  in  a Christian  spirit  and  in 
a Christian  way,  to  make  our  coun- 
try and  our  nation  great  not  only 
commercially  but  morally  and  spirit- 
ually. Your  father  and  mine  were 
both  alike  willing  bond-servants  of 
Jesus  Christ  while  here  in  the  flesh. 
They  are  together  now  in  a land 
where  both  are  free;  and  I can  but 
think,  if  they  look  down  upon  us 
from  the  glory  land,  the}^  rejoice  to 
see  their  sons  associated  together 
in  the  freedom  and  fellowship  of 
this  council  and  in  the  work  of 
Christian  Education.  Thanking  the 
chairman  for  giving  me  time  to  say 
those  words  about  my  father  and 
yours,  and  to  express  to  you  in  this 
presence  mV  high  regard  for  you 
and  the  work  you  are  doing,  I pray 
God ’s  blessing  upon  you  and  your 
people.  ’ ’ 

Prolonged  applause  followed  these 
remarks  as  Dr.  Tillett  and  President 
Atkins  returned  to  their  seats;  and 
the  applause  did  not  cease  until 
President  Atkins  was  called  back  to 


the  platform  by  the  chairman  and  re- 
quested to  say  something.  His  re- 
marks which  were  brief  and  deliver- 
ed with  modesty,  were  listened  to 
with  deep  interest  by  the  audience. 
He  spoke  as  follows : 

‘ ‘ This  is  a gracious  moment  for 
me,  and  one  of  hopeful  suggestive- 
ness for  my  race.  The  name  of  Rev. 
John  Tillett  was  greatly  honored  and 
revered  in  the  humble  home  of  my 
childhood;  and  this  gracious  consid- 
eration of  me  and  my  race  bjT  his 
son,  Dean  Tillett,  is  in  line  with  my 
feeling  that  it  is  desirable  to  bring 
out  the  bright  spots  in  this  matter 
of  race  relations.  There  are  of  course 
many  dark  spots,  many  things  to 
discourage,  but  I believe  in  stressing 
the  bright  spots. 

Progress  In  Race  Relations. 

“As  a colored  man  and  citizen  of 
North  Carolina*  I recall  that  the 
first  appropriation  made  by  the  State 
legislature  for  a school  for  the  spe- 
cial training  of  Negro  teachers  in 
our  State  was  the  small  sum  of  $2,- 
000.  Our  General  Assembly,  two 
years  ago,  appropriated  nearly  one 
million  dollars  for  this  same  pur- 
pose, and  we  are  hoping  that  our 
Legislature  which  is  soon  to  assem- 
ble, will  be  actuated  by  a like  spirit 
and  make  a like  appropriation  to 
carry  forward  the  wise  and  liberal 
program  now  under  way  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Negroes  in  North  Carolina. 
This  spirit  of  liberality  and  good 
feeling  is  naturally  the  fruits  of  the 
fine  and  gracious  sentiments  expres- 
sed by  Dean  Tillett,  and  such  a spi- 
rit is  characteristic  of  the  noble  type 
of  Southerner  which  he  represents. 
It  is  this  phase  of  this  whole  sub- 
ject which  I think  should  be  most 
of  all  stressed  at  this  time.  To  think 
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of  and  bring  ont  continually  more 
and  more  the  bright  spots  rather 
than  the  dark  ones  will  tend  to  make 
the  dark  spots  less  dark  and  the 
bright  ones  in  our  race  relationship 
more  bright  and  more  lasting. 


“I  want  to  say  in  conclusion  that 
I appreciate  very  much  the  consider- 
ation of  Dean  Tillett  which  he  has 
manifested  this  day  in  this  presence 
toward  the  son  of  the  man  who  was 
once  owned  by  his  father.  ’ ’ 


AN  OBJECT  LESSON  FOR  CABARRUS. 

Dunn,  Feb.  25. — After  many  unavoidable  delays,  the  pupils  of  three 
former  schools  in  Black  River  township,  Cumberalnd  county,  near  Dunn, 
and  known  as  McMillian,  Oak  rid'ge  and  Five  Oaks,  are  now  housed  in  a 
modern  brick  building,  which  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest 
school  buildings  in  the  county.  The  new  building  contains  six  large 
class  rooms,  six  smaller  rooms  for  offices,  etc.,  and  a large  auditorium 
which  will  seat  500  people,  besides  two  dressing  rooms*  and'  a stage. 

The  enrollment  totals  approximately  200,  with  the  following  faculty: 
Rev.  J.  D.  Messick,  principal;  Miss  M.  L.  Moorefield,  high  school;  L. 
W.  Starling  sixth  and  seventh  grades;  Miss  McMillian,  fourth  and  fifth 
grades;  Miss  Ella  God'win,  second  and  third  grades;  Miss  Clyde  Bryant, 
first  grade  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Culbreth,  music  and  primary.  The  district 
committee  is  composed  of  G.  D.  Godwin,  L.  W.  Jernigan  and'  W.  C.  Wil- 
liams. 

Two  trucks  are  used  in  transferring  the  pupils  to  and  from  the  school. 
The  county  officials  who  have  visited  the  school  expressed  themselves 
as  being  highly  pleased  with  the  new  building  and  the  work  being  done. 


CONTRASTED  SOLILOQUIES. 

I ran  across  an  old  Reader  the  other  day.  It  was  full  of  the  recognition, 
of  God;  it  accepted  religious  truths  without  question;  it  dealt  with  practical 
questions;  and  was  throughout  informative.  A hoy  or  girl  could  not  read 
through  that  old  reader  without  being  brought  directly  to  the  consideration 
of  those  higher  exalting  thoughts  that  most  of  the  modern  readers  ignore 
in  their  selections.  How  many  of  us  recall  the  list  of  words  at  the  head  of 
each  lesson  to  ,be  learned  and  the  definitions  thereof  memorized.  That’s 
training  that  is  training — a practical  demonstration  of  how  and  in  what  con- 
nection the  word  is  used. 


Jane  Taylor’s  soliquies  have  a\  repetition  today , and  here  they  are: 


“Alas!”  exclaimed  a silver-head- 
ed sage,  “how  narrow  is  the  utmost 
extent  of  human  science ! how  cir- 
cumscribed the  sphere  of  intellect- 
ual exertion!  I have  spent  my  life 


in  acquiring  knowledge ; but  how 
little  do  I know!  The  further  I at- 
tempt to  penetrate  the  secrets  of 
nature,  the  more  I am  bewildered 
and  benighted.  Beyond  a certain  lira- 
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it,  all  -is  but  confusion  or  conjecture ; 
so  that  the  advantage  of  the  learned 
over  the  ignorant,  consists  chiefly  in 
having  ascertained  how  little  is  to 
be  known. 

“It  is  true  that  I can  measure 
the  sun,  and  compute  the  distances 
of  the  planets;  I can  calculate  their 
periodical  movements,  and  even  as- 
certain the  laws  by  which  they  per- 
form their  sublime  revolutions;  but 
with  regard  to  their  construction, 
and  the  beings  which  inhabit  them, 
what  do  1 know  more  than  the 
clown  ? 

“Delighting  to  examine  the  econo- 
my of  nature  in  our  own  world,  I 
have  analyzed  the  elements,  and 
have  given  names  to  their  component 
parts.  And  yet,  should  I not  be  as 
much  at  a loss  to  explain  the  burning 
of  fire,  or  to  account  for  the  liquid 
quality  of  water,  as  the  vulgar,  who 
use  and  enjoy  them  without  thought 
or  examination*? 

“I  remark  that  all  bodies  unsup- 
ported, fall  to  the  ground;  and  I am 
taught  to  account  for  this  by  the  law 
of  gravitation.  But  what  have  I 
gained  here  more  than  a term*?  Does 
it  convey  to  my  mind  any  idea  of 
the  nature  of  that  mysterious  and 
invisible  chain  wdiich  draws  all  things 
to  a common  center*?  I observe  the 
effect,  I give  a name  to  the  cause ; 
but  can  I explain  or  comprehend  it? 

“Pursuing  the  track  of  the  natu- 
ralist, I have  learned  to  distinguish 
the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms;  and  to  divide  these  into 
their  distinct  tribes  and  families ; 
but  can  I tell,  after  all  this  toil, 
whence  a single  blade  of  grass  de- 
rives its  vitality?  Could  the  most 
minute  researches  enable  me  to  dis- 


cover the  exquisite  pencil,  that  paints 
and  fringes  the  flower  of  the  field? 
Have  I ever  detected  the  secret,  that 
gives  their  brilliant  dye  to  the  ruby 
and  the  emerald,  or  the  art  that 
enamels  the  delicate  shell? 

“I  observe  the  sagacity  of  ani- 
mals; I call  it  instinct,  and  speculate 
upon  its  various  degrees  of  approxi- 
mation to  the  reason  of  man.  But, 
after  all,  I know  as  little  of  the  cogi- 
tations of  the  brute,  as  he  does  of 
mine.  When  I see  a flight  of  birds 
overhead,  performing  their  evolu- 
tions, or  steering  their  course  to  some 
distant  settlement,  their  signals  and 
cries  are  as  unintelligible  to  me  as 
are  the  learned  languages  to  the  un- 
lettered rustic.  I understand  as  lit- 
tle of  their  laws,  as  they  do  of  Black- 
stone  ’s  Commentaries. 

“But,  leaving  the  material  crea- 
tion, my  thoughts  have  often  ascend- 
ed to  loftier  subjects,  and  indulged 
in  metaphysical  speculation.  And 
here,  while  I easily  perceive  in  my- 
self the  two  distinct  qualities  of  mat- 
ter and  mind,  I am  baffled  in  every 
attempt  to  comprehend  their  mutual 
dependence  and  mysterious  connect- 
ion. When  my  hand  moves  in  obed- 
ience to  my  will,  have  I the  most 
distant  conception  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  volition  is  either  commu- 
nicated or  understood?  Thus,  in  the 
exercise  of  one  of  the  most  simple 
and  ordinary  actions,  I am  perplex- 
ed and  confounded  if  I attempt  to 
account  for  it. 

“Again,  how  many  years  of  my 
life  were  devoted  to  the  acquisition 
of  those  languages,  by  the  means  of 
which  I might  explore  the  records 
of  remote  ages,  and  become  familiar 
with  the  learning  and  literature  of 
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other  times ! And  what  have  I gath- 
ered from  these,  but  the  mortifying 
fact,  that  man  has  ever  been  strug- 
gling with  his  own  impotence,  and 
vainly  endeavoring  to  overleap  the 
bounds  which  limit  his  anxious  in- 
quiries ! 

“Alas!  then,  what  have  I gained 
by  my  laborious  researches,  but  a 
humbling  conviction  of  my  weakness 
and  ignorance!  How  little  has  man 
at  his  best  estimate,  of  which  to 
boast ! What  folly  in  him  to  glory 
in  his  contracted  power,  or  to  value 
himself  upon  his  imperfect  acquisi- 
tions!” 


“Well,”  exclaimed  a young  lady, 
just  returned  from  school,  “my  edu- 
cation is  at  last  finished ! ’ ’ Indeed,  it 
would  be  strange,  if,  after  five  years’ 
hard  application,  ady  thing  were 
left  incomplete.  Happily,  that  is  all 
over  now;  and  I have  nothing  to  do, 
but  to  exercise  my  various  accom- 
plishments. 

i ‘ Let  me  see ! As  to  French,  I 
am  complete  mistress  of  that,  and 
speak  it,  if  possible,  with  more  fluen- 
cy than  English.  Italian  I can  read 
with  ease,  and  pronounce  very  well; 
as  well,  at  least,  as  any  of  my 
friends ; and  that  is  all  one  need 


wish  in  Italian.  Music  I have  learn- 
ed till  I am  perfectly  sick  of  it.  But,, 
now  that  we  have  a grand  piano 
it  will  be  delightful  to  play  when  we 
have  company;  I must  still  continue 
to  practice  a little;  the  only  thing,. 
I think,  that  I need  now  to  improve 
myself  in.  And  then  there  are  my 
Italian  songs ! which  everybody  al- 
lows I sing  with  taste;  and  as  it  is 
what  so  few  people  can  pretend  to, 
I am  particularly  glad  that  I can. 

“My  drawings  are  universally  ad- 
mired; especially  the  shells  and  flow- 
ers, which  are  beautiful,  certainly : 
beside  this,  I have  a decided  taste 
in  all  kinds  of  fancy  ornaments. 
And  then  my  dancing  and  waltzing* 
in  which  our  master  himself  owned 
that  he  could  take  me  no  further; 
just  the  figure  for  it,  certainly;  it 
would  be  unpardonable  if  I did  not 
excel. 

“As  to  common  things,  geography 
and  history,  and  poetry  and  philoso- 
phy; thank  my  stars,  I have  got 
through  them  all ! So  that  I may 
consider  myself  not  only  perfectly 
accomplished,  but  also  tho-roughly 
well  informed.  Well,  to  be  sure, 
how  much  I have  fagged  through  l 
The  only  wonder  is,  that  one  head 
con  contain  it  all!” 


THERE  ARE  TOO  MANY  DON’TS 


(Oxford  Friend) 


A rajzor  that  shaves  a man  can 
cut  another’s  throat;  the  hand  that 
gives  a friendly  shake  can  pick  a 
pocket;  the  fire  that  warms  can  piti- 
lessly destroy;  everything  that  has 
the  capacity  to  bring  about  beneficial 
results  can,  in  reverse,  bring  about 


damage  in  proportion  to  its  potential 
strength.  If  you  wrere  able  to  make 
everything  from  man  down  to  the 
most  trivial  inanimate  object  fool- 
proof— that  is,  incapable  of  causing 
some  form  of  destruction — you  would 
by  the  same  remedy  destroy  its  ca- 
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pacity  for  accomplishing  good  results. 

Except  in  specific  cases  people  are 
not  going  to  be  upright  and  efficient 
by  stopping  the  use  of  all  the  agen- 
cies that  are  misused.  Only  the  right 
sort  of  education  will  stamp  out  the 
-evils,  and  it  is  going  to  take  a long, 
long  time  to  get  them  all  out.  Per- 
fection is  not  in  sight  for  great- 
great  grandchild  of  the  youngest  in- 
fant in  the  world  today.  But  the 
bead  of  every  one  must  be  turned  in 
that  direction.  Only  education  and 
understanding  will  orientate  the  heart 
of  humanity  to  the  right.  Here  and 
there  you  can  kick  a man  into  the 
Tight ; but  the  names  of  those  ruined 
and  made  worse  by  the  kick  is  legion. 
When  a man  reaches  enough  under- 
standing of  life  he  will  want  to  do 
right  and  make  his  own  way;  he  is 
going  to  be  a laggard  or  bolshevick 
until  he  learns  the  game.  He  must 
be  educated.  In  order  to  be  educated 
he  must  think  soundly  and  strive. 
There  must  be  a universal  recognition 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  fo 
man.  Every  one  must  be  given  op- 
portunity to  display  the  best  in  him 
and  be  taught  to  accept  his  share  of 
responsibility  in  the  general  good. 

Some  men  want  to  be  relieved  of 
responsibility  and  get  on  the  pre- 


ferred list  because  they  are  poor; 
some  because  they  are  rich;  some  be- 
cause they  are  intellectual;  some  be- 
cause they  are  socially  desirable; 
some  because  they  are  leaders;  some 
for  this  and  that  reason.  There  is 
a universal  appeal  to  George  to  do 
all  the  disagreeables  and  a universal 
desire  to  shoot  him  when  he  wants 
to  collect  the  luxuries  and  emolu- 
ments. 

“ After  me  the  deluge/’  think  the 
majority.  Just  so  me  and  mine  get 
what  is  coming  to  us,  maybe  a little 
more,  we  are  not  interested  in  what 
happens  to  the  remainder. 

This  has  been  largely  the  gospel 
of  class ; of  business.  It  has  been 
passed  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion; those  living  today  did  not  ori- 
ginate it.  But  a smaller  part  of  the 
fault  is  theirs. 

Make  this  plain  to  people  iand 
they  will  see  the  point.  They  will 
respond  to  the  needs,  but  not  in  a 
month  or  a year. 

The  man  who  fights  or  obstinately 
‘ ‘ knocks  ’ ’ universal  education  fights 
for  the  perpetuation  of  age-old  evils 
of  selfishness  and  helps  to  continue 
the  misapplication  of  the  agencies 
intended  to  free  men. 


POTENCY  OF  THE  BIBLE 

(David  Shaw  in  Charlotte  Observe)?) 


Let  us  be  thankful  that  there  are 
havens  like  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Petrograd  for  Rev.  Mr.  Grant  and 
the  few  of  his  misguided  and  pes- 
tiferous ilk.  They  serve  to  bring 
into  bolder  relief  the  eternal  verities 
of  Life.  The  arrogant  and  pitiful 


assaults  upon  the  Bible  by  these 
selfish  men  make  the  searchlight  of 
Truth  gleam  with  beautiful  splen- 
dor. The  time  spent  in  such  en- 
deavor could  as  profitably  be  used 
in  throwing  cork  stoppers  in  Gi- 
braltar’s face. 
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The  high  and  the  low,  the  mighty 
and  the  weak,  have  found  inspira- 
tion and  strength  in  tfhe  blessed 
pages  of  this  wonderful  Book.  It 
was  a standby  of  George  Washing- 
ton. It  comforted  and  cheered 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson 
and  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  gave 
spiritual  power  and  eloquence  to  Tal- 
mage,  Moody,  Ryan,  and  our  own 
John  C.  Kilgo.  It  gave  solace  and 
companoinship  to  our  old  wrinkle- 
faced grandmothers  and  white-haired 
grandfathers  in  the  big  houses  and 
cabins  nestled  away  back  among  the 
North  Carolina  pines.  Today — thank 
God — the  Bible  is  a quickening  fac- 
tor in  the  life  of  Charlotte.  Our 
consecrated  preachers  and  fearless 


editors  not  only  accept  its  truths 
without  mental  reservation,  but  in 
compasslike  fashion  mark  the  trail 
for  the  uncertain  to  its  pages  of 
peace  and  happiness. 

The  Bible  is  a faithful  and  accu- 
rate chart.  One  who  follows  the 
course  it  has  established  never  will 
strike  a snag  in  Hie  sea  of  Life. 

The  trouble  today,  Mr.  Editor,  is 
not  with  the  Bible.  It  lies  in  Man 
— the  son  of  Adam.  Whenever  some 
secret  sin,  some  evil  or  selfish  pur- 
pose or  ambition,  creeps  into  the 
life  of  a,  person,  that  doesn’t  square 
with  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Book, 
then  it  is  that  the  time-honored  old 
thing  becomes  a fable  and  a myth! 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Pressly  Mills. 


Master  Walter  Cummings  has 
been  assigned  the  pump  job. 

* X X X ■ 

Master  Harry  Hayes,  who  was 
honorably  paroled  last  month,  re- 
cently paid  a visit  to  the  institu- 
tion. 

tttt 

The  happy  squad  last  Wednesday, 
Feb.,  21  consisted  of  the  following 
boys:  Pressly  Mills,  Paul  Green, 
Douthey  Everhart  and  Valton  Lee. 

* $ 

Electricians  are  putting  the  fin- 
ishing touches  onto  the  lighting  fix- 
tures recently  put  on  the  memorial 
bridge  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
Veterans  of  the  late  world  war. 

tttt 

Friends  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Cloer  will 


be  glad  to  know  that  he  is  able  to  be 
out  of  bed  again  to  which  he  was 
confined  a few  days  ago  when  he 
suddenly  had  a bad  attack  of  pleu- 
risy. 

$ X X X 

Crack!  Crack!  Eggs  are  cracking 
and  little  chickens  come  to  the  sun- 
shine of  this  world.  Master  Frank 
Lisk  who  has  charge  of  the  incubator 
announces  that  all  of  the  eggs  will 
be  t.atched  in  a few  days. 

X X X $ 

Last  Monday  "morning  about  7:30 
the  fire  bell  began  to  send  forth  its 
sound  to  call  the  fire  boys  from 
each  cottage.  A barn  owned  by  Mr. 
Phifer  was  on  fire.  The  boys  hur- 
ried there  as  quickly  as  possible  with 
the  fire  reel,  but  it  was  too  late.  After 
they  saw  their  efforts  to  put  out 
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the  fire  were  of  no  avail,  they  tried 
to  get  the  live  stock  out,  but  it  was 
impossible  on  account  of  the  flames 
that  were  enveloping  the  barn.  But 
however,  they  succeeded  in  rolling 
out  a few  bales  of  cotton,  the  fire 
claimed  two  horses  and  several 
bales  of  cotton,  whose  value  was  es- 
timated to  be  upwards  of  a thousand 
dollars. 

* $ $ t 

Boys  are  arriving  daily,  this  be- 
ing due  to  the  fact  that  the  new 
cottage  is  soon  to  be  opened  and 
because  about  forty  boys  have  been 
paroled  in  the  last  few  months. 
These  vacancies  will  soon  be  filled 
however  and  these  arrivals  will 
gradually  diminish. 

Ex  Senator  Swain  delivered  an 
interesting  speech  on  the  Near 


East  Situation  in  the  auditorium 
last  Sunday.  He  told  of  the  terrible 
things  that  were  happening  over  in 
Armenia.  How  children  and  wo- 
men were  being  slaughtered  like 
beasts,  and  more  than  once  drew 
tears  from  his  listeners.  Mr.  Emur- 
kian  an  Armenian,  who  was  at  one 
time  confined  in  a prison  in  that 
country,  but  who  luckily  escaped 
and  came  to  America,  sang  the  Nat- 
ional anthem  of  his  country,  this 
was  a beautiful  song,  but,  he  sang 
one  still  more  beautiful  than  this 
the  music  of  which  was  written 
by  himself,  this  beautiful  song  was 
“The Lords  Prayer.”  Mr.  Emurkian 
announced  that  some  day  he  was 
coming  back  and  sing  several  songs 
for  the  boys,  and  they  are  waiting 
patiently  for  that  time  to  come. 


It  may  be  that  more  lofty  courage  dwells 

In  one  weak  heart  which  braves  an  adverse  fate, 
Than  does  in  his,  whose  soul  indignant  swells, 

Warmed  by  the  fight,  or  cheered  through  high  debate. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 
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Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
points. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  C* 
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TODAY 


* 
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“With  every  rising  of  the  sun 
Think  of  your  life  as  just  begun. 

The  past  has  shriveled  deep 
All  yesterdays.  There  let  them  sleep. 
Nor  seek  to  summon  back  one  ghost 
Of  that  innumerable  host. 

Concern  yourself  with  but  to-day, 
Woo  it,  and  teach  it  to  obey 
Your  will  and  wish.  Since  time  began 
To-day  has  been  the  friend  of  man; 

But  in  his  blindness  and  his  sorrow 
He  looks  to  yesterday  and*  to-morrow. 
You  and  to-d'ay!  A soul  sublime, 

And  the  great  pregnant  hour  of  time, 
With  God  Himself  to  bind  the  twain 
Go  forth,  I say.  Attain!  Attain!” 
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“It’s  no  use  to  grumble  and  complain; 

It’s  just  as  cheerful  and  easy  to  rejoice; 
When  G-od  sorts  out  the  weather  and  sends  rain, 
Why — rain’s  my  choice.’’ — J.  W.  Riley. 


“ONLY  ONE  OF  THE  KIND.” 

In  the  Charlotte  Observer  of  the  3rd,  speaking  of  another  institution  for 
North  Carolina  along  the  lines  on  which  the  Jackson  Training  School  is 
built  and  conducted,  very  kindly  says  editorially  under  the  title  of  “Only 
One  of  The  Kind:” 

“As  a matter  of  course  the  State  could  not  have  too  many  institutions 
like  the  Jackson  Training  School,  at  Concord,  but  it  is  a question  if  it 
could  have  another,  “just  like  it.”  It  might  legislate  in  that  direction 
and  yet  not  develop  another  school  of  its  exact  equipment,  management 
and  characteristics.  Perhaps  the  $50,000  the  Legislature  is  asked  to  ap- 
propriate for  establishment  of  a similiar  institution  in  some  part  of  the 
east,  might  be  applied  to  enlargement  of  the  capacity  of  the  Jackson 
Training  school  with  better  results.  It  would  be  the  safe  policy  to  make 
an  established  good  thing  still  better,  for  no  risks  would  be  envolved. 
But  there  is  the  strong  argument  that  the  east  needs  a school  of  the  kind 
and  that  honors  should  be  divided.  The  Observer  would  caution,  how- 
ever, against  too  great  an  assurance  that  they  are  to  get  a school  “just 
like  ’ 9 that  at  Concord,  in  all  respects.  The  better  probability  is  that  there 
will  be  only  one  of  the  sort  for  some  time  to  come.  ’ ’ 

Neither  THE  UPLIFT  nor  any  official  of  the  institution,  so  far  as  this 
writer  is  aware,  made  any  effort  to  secure  the  defeat  of  the  measure  before 
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the  legislature,  or  to  throw  a single  obstacle  in  its  way  of  passage.  We  ab- 
stained from  comment.  Now  that  the  matter  has  been  settled,  a statement 
tnay  not  be  out  of  place  to  prevent,  if  for  no  other  reason,  a general  misunder- 
standing. 

When  the  Jackson  Training  School  was  inaugurated,  it  was  regarded  a 
Severe  innovation  into  the  educational  and  welfare  activities  of  the  state. 
It  has  been  in  operation  now  just  fourteen  years.  During  this  time  it  has 
worked  its  way,  by  its  conduct  and  its  accomplishments,  into  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  entire  state.  From  a small  beginning  with  but  little 
to  aid,  it  has  grown  from  within  out.  The  faith  of  those,  who  put  their1 
life  into  it  and  bore  the  burden  when  it  was  a trying  one,  has  been  fully  and 
Completely  vindicated. 

Up  to  two  years  ago,  the  plant  was  not  prepared  to  receive  all  the  appli- 
cants for  enrollment;  neither  have  any  other  public  institution  in  the  state, 
other  than  the  state  penitentiary,  been  able  to  meet  all  the  demands  m'ade 
upon  it ; and  yet  all  of  them,  save  Samarcand  and  the  Caswell,  are  many 
years  older,  and  they  had  special  and  enthusiastic  friends  at  court.  The 
board  of  trustees  inaugurated  a plan  by  which  the  capacity  of  the  institution 
might  be  enlarged  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  state.  This  plan  has  been 
a success — it  has  not  cost  the  state,  the  institution  or  the  board  single 
brown}?-.  It  was  a contribution. 

Following  the  successful  execution  of  this  plan,  there  has  been  since  a 
capacity  equal  to  all  legitimate  and  acceptable  applicants  for  admission. 
There  is  at  this  very  date  room  for  sixty  more  boys,  with  an  additional  room 
for  sixty  more  within  the  course  of  a few  months.  The  statement,  therefore, 
that  the  institution  could  not  care  for  all  the  demands  made  upon  it  is  abso- 
lutely untrue,  so  far  as  capacity  is  concerned.  But  the  institution  lacked  an 
adequate  maintenance  support.  That  was  and  is  no  fault  of  the  officials— the 
blame,  if  any,  lies  elsewhere,  and  not  with  us. 

The  notion  (and  that  is  all  it  is)  prevails  with  some  that  the  institution 
is  now  large  enough  to  do  effective  work.  This  view  is  entertained  by  only 
those  that  are  not  familiar  with  the  plans  and  practices  in  all  modern  institu- 
tions in  the  country.  Some  of  the  most  efficiently  managed  and  successful 
institutions  dedicated  to  a similiar  work  have  an  enrollment  of  over  fifteen 
hundred.  Numbers  make  no  difference,  except  the  larger  the  enrollment  less 
the  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance,  and  more  efficiently  does  the  system 
work,  in  the  maintenance  and  conduct  of  the  various  activities  of  the  institu- 
tion. Fancifully  you  hear  these  people  speak  of  the  loss  of  “the  personal 
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touch. ’ ’ There  is  nothing  whatever  in  that  suggestion.  There  is  no  one  man 
on  earth  today,  or  ever  will  be,  who  can  maintain  a workable  ‘ ‘personal 
touch”  with  the  enrollment  of  any  institution  of  this  kind.  He  couldn’t  do 
it  successfully  even  with  an  enrollment  of  only  two  hundred,  and  live  long. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  planning  the  Jackson  Training  School 
care  was  exercised  by  the  board  to  make  a thorough  investigation  of  prac- 
tically all  similiar  institutions  in  the  country  that  had  made  a reputation 
before  a single  brick  was  laid  in  our  proposition.  Thus  mistakes  were  avoid- 
ed, and  only  the  best  was  adopted.  Instead  of  the  dormitory  system,  into 
which  all  are  promiscuously  crowded,  the  board  adopted  the  “ Cottage  sys- 
tem.” In  this  the  family  or  home  feature  is  maintained.  The  plant  is  con- 
structed on  the  unit  plan,  with  just  thirty  boys  to  the  cotthge.  Over  these 
preside  a house  mother,  and  two  officers,  specially  selected  for  their  capacity 
and  love  for  the  work.  These  three  people  are  giving  the  “ personal  touch” 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  and  the  board,  followed  by 
specific  training  in  the  several  school  rooms.  At  the  Jackson  Training 
School,  under  this  ideal  plan,  two  thousand  or  more  boys  could  be  cared  for 
without  the  loss  of  a single  virtue  contained  in  the  idea  of  “personal  touch.” 
On  the  contrary  many  advantages  could  be  had  in  large  numbers,  making 
possible  additional  features  now  not  practicable.  But  North  Carolina  does  not 
now  need  to  provide  for  2,000 ; and  will  never  need  to  make  provision  for  that 
number,  unless  home  life  breaks  down  completely,  and  the  church  retires 
from  the  field  of  activity. 

The  plant  represents  a value  in  the  neighborhood  of  a round  million  dollars, 
three-fourths  of  which  has  been  contributed  by  the  great  hearts  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  state.  There  are  hundreds  of  others  ready  to  respond  to 
calls  for  additions  and  hhe  strengthening  of  its  facilities;  but  no  one  has 
the  heart  to  go  out  and  invite  individuals  to  contribute  bread,  meat,  clothes, 
medicine  (all  of  which  are  responsibilities  of  the  institution,  without  a single 
cent  from  the  pupil  or  his  parents  towards  these  items)  to  sustain  and  care 
for  the  wards  of  the  state. 

If  the  Jackson  Training  School  is  given  a sufficient  maintenance  fund,  it 
•can  wisely  and  Satisfactorily  take  care  of  every  demand  of  North  Carolina, 
so  far  as  her  wayward  boys  are  concerned  for  all  time.  We  have  been  un- 
able thus  far  to  get  a legislative  committee  to  visit  us,  and  we  have  courted 
other  officials  with  pressing  invitations  to  give  us  the  ‘ 1 look  over.  ’ ’ 

If  there  is  any  wisdom  in  the  argument  for  another  institution  similiar  to 
the  Jackson  Training  School,  that  very  same  argument  would  apply  to  the 
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establishment  of  another  University,  another  Caswell  Training  School,  an- 
other Samarcand,  another  Deaf  and  Dulnb,  another  Blind  School,  and  others,, 
for  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 

Notwithstanding  our  inability  to  see  the  necessity  or  the  wisdom  of  the 
establishment  of  another  Training  School,  when  all  the  capacity  at  the 
Jackson  Training  School  is  not  now  utilized,  for  the  want  of  maintenance 
sufficient  so  to  do;  we  nevertheless  sense  a high  compliment  involved  in  the 
movement  of  1 1 building  another  institution  like  the  Jackson  Training  School.  ” 
That’s  a commendation  most  gratifying  to  all  those  who  have  contributed 
to  bringing  into  existence  this  institution  and  nursing  it  to  its  present  state 
of  usefulness  and  capacity  for  service. 

The  Jackson  Training  School  started  on  an  initial  ten  thousand  dollars, 
spread  out  over  two  years  in  amounts  of  one  thousand  dollars  at  a time.. 
Loyal  standbys  made  the  proposition  a possibility. 

OLD  FASHIONED  REMEDIES. 

Editor  Eugene  Ashcraft,  who  runs  a column  or  two  in  each  issue  of  the 
Monroe  Enquirer  under  the  fine-tooth  title  of  11  Catch- All-Column,  ’ ’ occasion- 
ally gives  out  and  thus  revives  some  old  fashioned  remedies.  He  has  not 
yet  prescribed  the  old  stand-by,  castor  oil,  and  given  an  example  where  it 
made  a marvelous  cure — but  it’s  not  too  late,  for  Ashcraft  is  not  near  ex- 
hausted. 

A few  weeks  ago  he  brought  out  anew  a simple  remedy  for  the  most  pain- 
ful trouble  known  to  suffering  mankind,  that  of  ear  ache.  He  recalled  that 
when  he  was  a boy  (too  many  years  ago  to  name)  he  suffered  terrible  agonies 
with  earache,  and  Dr.  John  Blair  came  along  and  used  a simple  remedy  that 
lias  been  used  by  old  fashioned  doctors  ever  since  glycerine,  laudanum,  sweet 
oil,  alcohol  and  spoons  were  discovered.  It  cured  him  then,  and  has  done 
so  instantly  in  all  the  years  that  followed,  when  the  trouble  was  brave 
enough  to  make  a return  visit. 

The  last  number  of  The  Enquirer  gives  a remedy  for  chicken  cholera  and 
a prevention  of  that  disease.  Ashcraft  has  discovered  among  his  consist- 
ency a man,  who  would  just  as  soon  buy  chickens  aflicted  with  cholera  as 
not;  in  fact,  if  the  price  is  lower,  he  would  rather  have  cholera  chickehs. 
That  admiring  subscriber  and  old-timer  just  puts  a teaspoonful  of  Venetian 
red  (powdered)  paint  in  each  gallon  of  the  chicken’s  drinking  water.  It  is 
confidently  claimed  that  this  remedy  will  not  only  cure  cholera,  but  will 
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prevent  it. 

That  Catch-All  Column,  the  child  of  Ashcraft,  is  an  institution. 

DIVORCES. 

The  General  Assembly  just  adjourned  had  much  discussion  over  cer- 
tain divorce  bills.  Just  what  changes  were  made  in  the  laws,  if  any,  does 
not  now  appear  ; but  instead  of  lightening  up,  it  should  be  more  difficult  to 
secure  a legal  separation  of  marriage  contracts.  The  number  of  divorces 
being  granted  and  applied  for  in  the  several  courts  throughout  the  state 
approaches  a scandal,  and  indicates  that  this  sacred  contract  is  being  too 
freely  trifled  with. 

In  most  states,  it  is  practically  as  bad  as  it  appears  in  North  Carolina. 

Last  week,  in  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  a sorry  specimen  of  man  procured  a 
divorce  from  his  wife  in  the  circuit  court,  on  the  third  floor  of  t(he  legal 
building;  immediately  he  procured  a marriage  license  from  the  clerk  on  the 
second  floor;  and  was  married  by  a minister  on  the  first  floor,  and  left  with 
wife  number  two,  having  been  engaged  in  the  whole  process  only  a few 
minutes.  If  that  legal  building,  like  many  in  the  country,  is  supplied  with 
cells  in  the  basement,  the  sorry  fellow  ought  to  have  been  introduced-  to 
another  floor  of  that  building,  set  apart  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  of 
civilization. 

THREE  DISTINGUISHED  ’SQUIRES. 

Away  back  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a Concord  news- 
paper man,  after  being  drawn  among  the  number  composing  the  grand- 
jurv,  made  an  effort,  through  the  kindly  offices  of  an  attorney,  to  secure  a 
release  from  that  jury  service.  The  presiding  judge,  showing  very  visibly 
the  effects  of  too  large  a morning  tonic,  ordered  the  newspaper  man  to  stand 
up.  “You  say  you  are  a newspaper  man?”  inquired  his  honor.  “Yes, 
sir, ” was  the  polite  reply.  Continued  the  judge:  “If  there  is  any  man  in 
the  whole  community  that  knows  all  the  rascality  and  crime  that  is  going  on, 
and  who  are  the  guilty  ones,  it  is  the  newspaper  man;  I believe  that  you 
will  make  a good  grand-juryman;  Mr.  Clerk,  swear  him  for  foreman  of  the 
jury. ’ ’ 

Messrs  Ben  Dixon  McNeil,  R.  E.  Powell  and  W.  Tom  Bost,  three  brilliant 
newspaper  men  of  Raleigh,  have  been  made,  by  the  recent  General  Assembly, 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Raleigh  township.  These  ’squires  should  have 
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no  trouble  of  putting  the  screws  on  to  every  victim  of  their  courts — they 
know  all  the  devilment  and  need  no  witnesses.  Some  folks  in  Raleigh  had 
better  walk  a chalk  line  and  guard  well  their  speech,  else  Squire  McNeil, 
or  Squire  Bost,  or  Squire  Powell  will  bring  them  into  their  court,  on  con- 
tempt charges  or  something  akin  thereto.  Squire  Brock  Barkley  would 
sound  powerfully  good,  but  being  a Charlotte  man,  he  could  exercise  no 
Jurisdiction  in  Raleigh  unless  under  special  legislation,  and  the  legislature 
overlooked  this. 

* * * * * * t 

THE  NEW  TOWN  OF  SWINK. 

SWINK  is  the  name  of  the  new  town  authorized  by  a liberal  and  com 
prehensive  charter  that  Mr.  W.  J.  Swink,  of  China  Grove,  and  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Cannon,  of  Concord,  having  secured.  The  central  figure  of  this  new 
town  will  be  a two  million  dollar  cotton  manufacturing  proposition. 
They’ll  put  it  across  alright— and  it  will  not  be  long  before  that  point 
near  Sumner’s  Siding  between  Concord  and  Salisbury,  on  the  Rowan  county 
side,  will  blossom  into  a city.  The  spirit,  enterprise  and  progressive- 
ness  of  these  hustlers  make  this  not  a prophecy,  but  a certainty.  They 
have  associated  with  them  other  strong  men  and  interests. 

In  full  view  of  the  National  Highway  and  the  main  line  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  this  will  soon  become  one  of  the  busiest  scenes  in  Piedmont 
North  Carolina.  About  once  in  a moon  a local  train  now  stops  at  Sum- 
ner’s, and  in  another  moon  all  of  the  locals  will  be  stopping  there.  If 
this  thing  keeps  up,  to  accommodate  the  great  developing  enterprises 
between  Salisbnry  and  Concord,  the  Southern  will  have  to  operate  electric 
cars  on  its  tracks,  or  else  it  will  take  four  or  five  hours  to  make  the  trip 
over  the  44  miles  from  Charlotte  to  Salisbury. 

Here’s  fine  sailing  for  the  newly-born  town  of  Swink — may  you  have 
long  and  prosperous  life,  and  reach  the  proud  distinction  of  a city  by  and 
by.  But  don’t  you,  you  successful  town  builders,  move  yet  to  make  it  a 
regular  stopping  place  for  37,  38  and  othe  cf  the  fast 


J.  LOCKE  ERWIN. 

Handsome  in  physique,  democratic  in  companionship,  folksy  and  sincere 
in  his  friendships,  faithful  and  scrupulously  upright  in  his  dealings,  pat- 
riotic and  intensly  useful  in  his  citizenship,  and  of  engaging  personality 
— this  was  J.  Locke  Erwin,  a prominent  citizen  of  the  state,  who  died  sud- 
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«ienly  at  his  home  in  Charlotte  Sunday  evening. 

Mr.  Erwin  belonged  to  one  of  the  state’s  best  and  most  prominent  fami- 
lies, was  conspicuous  in  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  life  during  his 
mature  years.  He  leaves  several  brothers  and  sisters  and  a widow,  his  two 
children  having  preceded  him  to  the  beyond,  one  in  infancy  and  the  other 
a fine  boy  of  fourteen  years. 

******* 

THE  JUDICIARY  NOT  INCREASED. 

The  legislature  did  not  see  its  way  clear  to  provide  for  more  superior 
court  districts  and,  therefore,  more  judges.  Hon.  Lindsey  C.  Warren,  the 
courageous  fighter  and  positive  representative  from  Beaufort  county,  when 
the  matter  came  before  the  lower  house,  paid  his  respects  to  the  movement 
by  simply  saying:  “We  do  not  need  more  judges;  but  we  need  some  new 
judges. 9 ’ 
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THE  DEMAND 


(Rev.  F.  M.  Urich  in  a Philadelphia  Exchange) 

The  Great  Need  of  the  hour  is  for  spiritual  vision  and  greater 
witnessing  power  in  the  lives  of  Christ’s  professed  followers. 

Cheap  substitutes  for  Christian  life  and  practice  are  offered  on 
every  hand.  Scarcely  a day  passes  but  that  some  champion  of  a 
new  plan  of  righteousness  arises  to  enlighten  the  public  mind.  Even 
our  pulpits  are  affected  by  the  low-grade  standards  of  life  and  thought 
proposed  by  these  advocates  of  a superficial  religion. 

In  many  pulpits  sin  is  not  stressed.  Ethical  talks  in  place  of  the 
pure  preaching  of  God’s  Word  is  the  food  which  is  offered  to  the 
occupants  of  the  pews. 

We  need  a revival,  but  not  the  kind  which  relies  upon  some  acro- 
batic and  peripatetic  evangelist  who  sweeps  atwon  off  its  feet,  and 
who  for  six  weeks  sends  its  luckless  inhabitants  up  the  emotional 
sawdust  trail,  and  which  upsets  the  well  regulated  and  orderly  modes 
of  worship  in  reputable  churches,  but  a revival  which  gets  down  to 
a sane  and  sober  consideration  of  the  eternal  verities  of  God  on  the 
part  of  every  citizen. 

There  are  too  many  saltless  Christians  in  and  out  of  the  Church. 
Too  many  of  us  have  gone  back  to  the  earthly,  the  worldly  and  the 
carnal  things  of  life. 


❖ 

*- 


*> 


‘Ye  are  the  salt  of  tbe  earth.”  Fine.  “But  if  the  salt  have 
lost  his  savor,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted?”  A profound 
interrogation,  surely.  “It  is  henceforth  good  for 
nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden  under 
the  foot  of  men.”  A challenge  to  us  if  we 
have  not  lost  the  power  of  sober  reflection. 

God  is  waiting  for  a demonstration 
of  our  savoriness. 
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THE  FIRST  TIME  IRON  CLAD  SHIPS 

MET. 

Today  ( March  9th)  is  the  sixty-first  anniversary  of  the  battle  in  Hampton 
Roads,  near  Norfolk,  Virginia,  between  the  Merrimac-Virginia,  of  the  Con- 
federate States  Navy,  and  the  Ericsson  Monitor,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
Out  of  that  event  grew  the  character  of  the  battleships  of  today  and  caused 
all  former  sea-fighting  instruments  to  be  junked. 

No  two  histories  give  exactly  a,  similiar  account  of  this  engagement.  The 
story  has  gone  out  that  the  Monitor  whipped  the  Virginia.  It  is  not  true. 
1 have  for  years  pondered  what  the  true  facts  are.  It  is  not  in  a spirit  of 
contraversy,  jealousy  or  vanity  or  prejudice — but  that  there  have  been  differ- 
ences with  respect  to  this  historical  event  rather  encourages  the  spirit  of  in- 
vestigation. Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Ferguson,  of  Suffolk,  Va., 
this  writer  has  been  given  access  to  the  printed  and  candid  statement  of  an 
actual  witness  and  participant  in  that  historical  engagement,  and,  with  this 
and  other  sources  of  reliable  information,  the  following  story  has  been  made 
possible. 

It  is  with  no  purpose  to  raise  discord  or  to  satisfy  any  prejudice  or { 
even  a whim,  but  nothing  is  more  entertaining  than  a search  after  truth — 
truth  makes  us  free. 

war  seem  to  have  been  with  the 
Confederacy. 

Having  discovered  that  the  South 
was  receiving  some  supplies  and 
equipment,  in  return  for  cotton,  from 
other  countries,  President  Lincoln 
established  what  he  conceived  a per- 
fect blockade  of  all  Southern  ports, 
thus  cutting  off  this  exchange  of  pro- 
ducts between  the  South  and  other 
countries. 

When  the  war  began  in  1861,  the 
North  kept  nearly  all  of  the  ships 
that  had  belonged  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  Southerners  seized  a few 
and  built  others. 

In  a heroic  effort  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions forced  upon  the  South,  by 
this  blockade,  the  Confederates  built 
swift  vessels  called  blockaders.  These 
slipped  in  and  out  under  the  cover  of 
darkness  and  brought  guns  and  cloth 
from  England  and  France  for  the- 


The  Problem. 

The  War  Between  the  States  had 
been  going  in  such  a manner  and 
with  such  progress  that  both  sides 
Lad  come  to  the  conclusion  thiat 


Hampton  Roads — Where  Famous 
Combat  Occurred. 

every  resource  and  power  at  the  com- 
mand of  each  section  would  be  re- 
quired to  bring  the  contest  to  an 
-end.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
conflict  the  honors  and  fortunes  of 
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Southern  people.  Some  Confederate 
warships  were  sent  out  to  capture 
the  Northern  vessels  that  were  sail- 
ing back  and  forth  to  bring  guns 
and  cloth  to  the  Federal  side.  But 
this  is  another  story  for  another  oc- 
casion when  the  brilliant  course  of 
the  Alabama,  under  Raphael  Semmes, 
will  engage  us. 

“The  Merrimac.” 

Was  a steam  frigate,  belonging  to 
the  United  States.  Her  hull  was  built 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  her  engines  at 
Cold  Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  she  was 
placed  in  commission  in  1855.  Early 
in  1856  she  was  officered  and  manned 
with  a crew  of  650  specially  selected 
men,  with  an  armament  of  60  guns. 
Being  considered  at  the  time  one  of 
the  best  type  of  war-ships,  and  mak- 
ing a trip  to  European  waters,  she 
returned  with  reports  of  royal  enter- 
tainment and  covered  with  a glorious 
satisfaction  with  herself.  She  went 
on  a four  year  cruise,  and  upon  her 
return  she  was  put  out  of  commission 
at  the  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Navy  Yard; 
and  when  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth 
were  evacuated,  April  19,  1861  by 
Federals,  the  Merrimac  along  with 
others  was  dismanteled  and  burned 
to  the  water-line. 

The  “Virginia.” 

Is  the  outgrowth  of  a development 
upon  the  hull  of  the  destroyer  “Mer- 
rimac.” Driven  to  the  necessity  of 
protecting  the  Norfolk  harbor,  the 
Confederate  authorities  decided  to 
raise  the  “Merrimac”  and  construct 
on  her  hull  a powerful  battery.  A 
Virginian,  whose  name  we  could 
not  definitely  ascertain,  furnished  the 
plans  by  which  the  work  of  con- 
struction was  carried  to  completion. 


Capt.  E.  V.  White,  a Georgian,  but 
becoming  a citizen  of  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  after  the  surrender,  a witness 
and  participant  in  all  that  took  pl^ce 
in  the  story  that  follows,  and  whose 
printed  account  we  have  at  hand, 
says  this  of  the  “Virginia,”  the 
Confederate  Iron  Clad  warship,  the 
first  in  all  history:  “She  was  cover- 
ed amidships  with  a roof  170  feet 
long,  built  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 
constructed  of  20-inch  heart  pine, 
and  covered!  with  four-inch  oak. 
Upon  this  wood  backing  there  were 


The  “Merrimac”  destroyed  at  the 
burning  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard, 
April,  1861. 

two  iron  plates  two  inches  thick 
and  seven  inches  wide,  one  laid  hor- 
izontally and  the  other  vertically, 
making  the  armament  four  inches 
thick.  These  plates  were  bolted 
through  the  wood  and  clinched  on 
the  inside.  Her  bow  was  armed  be- 
low the  water  with  a cast-iron  prow 
about  six  feet  long,  to  be  used  as  a 
ram.  Her  weakest  element  was  her 
motive  power,  her  old  engines  and 
boilers  having  already  been  condemn- 
ed. Her  ordinance  consisted  of  ten 
guns,  two  7-inch  steel-banded  Brooke 
rifles,  mounted  as  pivot-guns  at  the* 
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bow  and  stern;  two  6-inch  rifles  of  the 
same  pattern  and  six  9-inch  Dahlgren 
smooth-bore  broadside  guns.  Her 
commander  was  Commodore  Franklin 
Buchanan,  one  of  the  bravest  and 
ablest  officers  of  the  old  service.  Her 
second  in  command  was  Lieut.  Cates- 
by  Ap.  R.  Jones,  distinguished  both 
for  ability  and  great  gallantry.  Her 
crew  numbered  350,  most  of  whom 
had  volunteered  from  the  army  for 
the  occasion,  and  the  emergencies  of 


“Merrimac”  in  dry  dock,  being  con- 
verted into  the  iron  battery 
“Virginia.” 

the  service  allowed  little  time  for 
either  testing  her  engines  or  drilling 
her  crew.” 

“War  of  Brothers.” 

The  designation  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  Confederate 
governments  has  included  a number 
of  names.  The  name  that  pleases 
most  of  those  who  have  justice  in 
their  hearts  and  no  malice  is  “The 
War  Between  the  States;”  others 
speak  of  that  struggle  as  “The  Civil 
War — some  thoughtlessly  and  others 
because  they  so  regard  it  as  having 
been  such.  The  brevity  of  the  title 
catches  others,  particularly  newspa- 


per writers.  That  designation  is  de- 
testable, incorrect  and  vicious.  Even 
the  historian  Muzzy,  who  has  strain- 
ed to  see  anything  specially  good  in 
anything  Southern,  says,  “strictly 
speaking  it  wias  not  a ‘ Civil  War.* 
That  term  refers  to  a struggle  be- 
tween two  opposing  factions  or  par- 
ties (religious  or  political)  living  on 
the  same  soil.”  But  the  old  sinner 
in  his  vicious  yet  fascinating  writ- 
ten school  history  calls  it  “The  Civil 
War.”  Others  call  it  the  “War  of 
Secession.”  Alexander  H.  Stephens 
insisted  on  the  name  of  “The  War 
Between  the  States.”  Right  recent- 
ly, in  one  of  his  interesting  stories 
written  when  “on  the  rail”  Ex-Sec- 
retary Daniels  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 
declared  himself  as  rather  liking  the 
designation  as  “The  War  of  Broth- 
ers.” That,  at  the  time,  sounded 
queer  and  out-of -place.  Brothers  do 
sometimes  raise  the  devil;  but  since 
that  time  certain  researches  have  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  there  are  hund- 
reds of  instances  where  brothers  and 
members  of  the  same  family  were 
grayed,  by  choice  or  circumstance? 
on  either  side  of  this  contest. 

It  certainly  was  in  part  a “War 
of  Brothers  ’ ’ in  the  case  of  the 
struggle  in  Hampton  Road\s|.  Ru- 
mors began  to  circulate  on  the  fact 
that  commander  Buchanan  was  a 
brother  of  the  commander  of  the 
“Cumberland,”  one  of  the  Federal 
fighting  machines  that  the  Confeder- 
ates had  determined  to  put  out  of 
commission.  This  restlessness  and 
uneasiness  reached  Commander  Buch- 
anan, of  the  Virginia,  and  felt  con- 
strained to  deliver  himself  as  fol- 
lows: (Quoting  Capt.  White,)  “Fin- 
ally the  great  ship  was  reported 
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ready  for  duty,  and  well  do  I rem- 
ember the  words  that  fell  from  the 
lips  of  our  commander,  Commodore 
Buchanan,  who  had  but  recently  tak- 
en charge.  He  told  us  not  to  mis- 
trust him ; that  he  intended  to  do 
his  duty,  and  expected  the  same  from 
one  and  all  on  board.  ’ ’ How  well  he 
lived  up  to  this  declaration  will  ap- 


tous  event.  It  was  a bold,  daring 
undertaking  by  a wonderfully  con- 
ceived instrument  of  destruction.  (I 
am  constrained  to  believe  that  the 
preparation  going  on  fitting  up  the  old 
“Merrimac”  into  a Confederate  Iron 
Clad  was  not  sufficiently  guarded  to 
prevent  the  knowledge  of  the  under- 
taking reaching  the  enemy.  The  fact 


The  “Virginia”  and  The  “Monitor”  in  Combat  March  9th,  1862. 


pear  later  in  this  story. 

Beginning  Execution. 

At  12  o’clock,  noon,  March  8th, 
1862,  after  months  of  building  and 
preparation,  the  “ Virginia”  cast 
loose  from  the  wharf  at  the  Navy 
Yard  and  steamed  away  slowly  to  the 
work  of  the  day.  Passing  down  the 
Elizabeth  River,  the  Virginia  was 
saluted  by  the  batteries  and  the  citi- 
zens and  soldiers  from  either  side 
of  the  river.  This  was  a momen- 


that  the  Federals  so  quickly  met  the 
Virginia  with  a similiar  instrument 
of  warfare  lends  color  to  the  belief 
quite  prevalent  at  the  time  that  there 
was  some  leaking  of  the  plans.) 
Capt.  White,  who  was  in  the  thickest 
of  this  engagement,  writes : 

“ Passing  through  the  obstruction 
at  Craney  Island,  the  Virginia  head- 
ed directly  for  Newport  News,  where 
the  U.  S.  S.  “Congress”  and  the 
U.  S.  S.  “Cumberland”  lay  riding 
at  anchor,  blockading  the  James 
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River. 

The  day  was  beautifully  calm  and 
clear,  and  nothing  in  the  tranquil 
scene  gave  indication  of  the  mortal 
and  bloody  conflict  to  be  enacted. 
Ere  she  reached  these  ships  several 
large  Men-Of-War  started  from  Old 
Point  to  the  help  of  their  sister  ships ; 
among  them  the  “Minnesota,”  which 
grounded  near  Newport  News  point. 
The  “Congress  was  the  first  to  fire, 
with  a full  broadside,  upon  our  ship, 
followed  by  the  “Cumberland,”  and 
from  the  latter’s  shot  the  hog  chain 
was  parted  and  driven  back  into  our 
ship,  killing  one  man  and  wounding 
several  others.  Every  available  Fed- 
eral gun  that  could  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  “Virginia”  opened  fire. 
Reserving  her  fire  until  within  easy 
range,  the  Virginia’s  bow  rifle  was 
used  with  terrible  effect ; and,  as 
has  been  frequently  stated,  opened 
a hole  in  the  ‘ 1 Cumberland  ’ ’ large 
enough  for  a horse  and  cart  to  drive 
through  (That’s  the  nearest  approach 
in  those  days,  and  largely  so  today, 
to  a team  and  wagon,  in  eastern 
Virginia.)  We  made  directly  for  the 
latter  vessel.  When  probably  at 
fifty  yards  distance,  with  slackened 
speed,  but  with  determined  purpose, 
we  moved  on  to  the  gallant  ship, 
and  struck  her  the  deadly  blow,  but 
with  little  jar  to  the  “Virginia,” 
backing  our  engines  at  once  until 
we  had  cleared  the  disabled  vessel. 
A shot  from  the  “Congress”  struck 
the  muzzle  of  one  of  our  broadside  9- 
inch  Dahlgren  guns,  breaking  off 
about  two  feet  of  it,  killing  one  man 
and  wounding  a few  others.  Rever- 
sing our  engines  we  passed  the 
“Cumberland,”  which,  though  now 
sinking,  Wjfis  bravely  fighting  her 


guns  and  exhibiting  a heroism  worthy 
of  all  praise,  and  which  entitled  her 
to  the  renown  that  has  since  that 
day  been  attached  to  her  name.  ’ 1 
(Here  is  where  two  brothers  valliant- 
ly  and  courageously  facing  each  oth- 
er in  deadly  combat,  gives  a color  of 
accuracy  to  Mr.  Daniel’s  suggested 
designation  of  the  conflict  as  “The 
War  of  Brothers.” 

“We  then  moved  up  the  James 
River,  ’ ’ continues  Capt.  White  in 
his  narrative,  “to  a place  of  easy 
turning  for  our  ship,  and  started 
back,  being  joined  in  the  meantime 
by  the  James  River  fleet,  consisting 
of  several  steamers.  Then,  with 
probably  one  hundred  guns  firing 
upon  us  from  various  points,  we  came 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
grounded  ‘ ‘ Congress,  ’ ’ upon  which 
we  opened  fire.  After  we  had  deliv- 
ered several  well-directed  shots  that 
sent  disaster  to  that  ship,  and  many 
souls  to  their  eternal  home,  she 
(the  “Congress”)  hoisted  the  white 
flag,  and  all  firing  ceased.  Arrange- 
ments were  then  commenced  for  re- 
ceiving the  surrender  and  removing 
the  dead  and  wounded  from  both 
the  enemy’s  ship  and  our  own.  While 
the  officers  were  aboard  the  “Con- 
gress,” and  many  on  the  upper  deck 
of  the  “Virginia,”  exposed  because 
of  the  Federal ’s  white  flag — which 
was  a signal  for  help — being  dis- 
played, the  enemy  opened  fire  from 
the  shore  battery  upon  us,  wounding 
many,  amongst  them  Commodore 
Buchanan,  shot  through  the  thigh, 
and  Lieut.  Minor,  shot  through  the 
side,  ’ ’ and  Commodore  Buchanan 
turned  the  command  of  the  ship  over 
to  Lieut.  Jones,  instructing  him  to 
set  fire  to  the  “Congress.”  I re- 
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ceived  orders  (Capt.  White  himself 
was  junior  engineer,  and  placed  on 
the  gundeck  in  charge  of  the  engine- 
room  gong  and  speaking  tube)  for 
three  hot  shot,  and  soon  the  vessel 
was  in  flames.  The  i 1 Cumberland, ’ 7 
the  while,  had  gone  down  beneath 
the  waters  of  the  James,  taking  with 
her  in  that  awful  plunge  many  who 
had  gallantly  remained  at  their  posts 
of  duty. 7 7 

“It  being  now  nearly  dark,  and  the 
work  of  transferring  the  dead  and 
wounded,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  na- 
val hospital,  being  completed,  we 
steamed  over  to  the  buoy  at  Sewell’s 
Point,  and  came  to  anchor  for  the 
night.  As  I was  one  of  the  unfor- 
tunate ones  placed  on  first  watch,  I 
had  very  little  rest,  but  was  fully 
compensated  for  the  performance  of 
this  arduous  duty  by  witnessing  the 
grand  and  impressive  sight  of  the 
explosion  of  the  “Congress”  later 
in  the  night — a scene  too  solemnly 
beautiful  to  attempt  to  describe.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  day’s 
execution  a correspondent  of  a Wash- 
ington paper,  and  the  report  of  a 
correspondent  who  witnessed  the  con- 
flict from  the  shore,  together  threw 
the  federal  authorities  into  a state 
of  terror.  The  very  same  correspon- 
dent, in  reporting  the  combat  on  the 
next  day  between  the  “Virginia” 
and  the  ‘ ‘ Ericsson  Monitor,  ’ ’ employ- 
ed so  many  inaccurate  statements 
that  the  truth  became  beclouded,  and 
from  that  date  the  erroneous  ideas 
about  the  final  outcome  of  the  whole 
engagement  started.  No  facts  justified 
the  correspondent’s  statements,  and 
thus  the  country  was  misled. 

The  Events  of  Sunday,  March  9th. 

A consultation  was  held.  The  cour- 


ageous Catesby  Ap.  R.  Jones  presi- 
ded. Under  him,  as  executive  offi- 
cer, the  construction  of  the  arma- 
ment of  the  “Virginia”  was  comple- 
ted. It  T^as  decided  to  return  to  the 
scene  and  complete  the  destruction 
of  the  now  almost  abandoned  “Min- 
nesota,” even  while  “our  ship  was 
taking  water  freely  at  the  opening 
in  her  bow,  caused  from  the  loss  of 
the  cast-iron  prow  left  in  the  “Cum- 
berland when  we  ran  into  her.” 

Again  quoting  from  the  partici- 
pant and  an  officer,  Capt.  White : 
“However,  we  got  under  way,  mak- 
ing for  the  “Minnesota,”  when  sud- 
denly we  grounded  on  what  is  known 
as  the  Middle  Ground  of  Hampton 
Roads,  and  there  we  stuck  for  a con- 
siderable time.  But  before  we  had 
grounded,  the  “Monitor”  was  dis- 
covered coming  out  from  where  the 
“Minnesota  lay  aground,  appearing 
to  us,  as  she  has  been  called,  1 ‘ a 
cheese-box,”  or  a “tin  can  on  a 
shingle.”  It  was  not  long  before 
she  was  recognized  as  the  Ericsson 
“Monitor,”  and  we  opened  fire  up- 
on her  with  our  bow-rifle,  but  with 
no  effect.  Straight  on  she  came  to- 
ward us,  and  when  in  good  position 
let  loose  her  heavyr  guns,  giving  us  a 
good  shaking  up.  Thus  she  con- 
tinued circling  around  us,  and  every 
now  and  then  throwing  the  heavy 
misiles  against  our  sides.  We,  in 
response,  as  she  passed  around, 
brought  every  gun  aboard  our  ship  to 
bear  upon  her.  It  Avas  now  “Greek 
meeting  Greek ; ’ ’ iron  agianst  iron.  ’ ’ 

Hundred-pound  shot  rattled  against 
the  mailed  and  impenetrable  sides 
of  the  combatants  in  this  tremendu- 
ous  duel  and  glanced  off  like  hail. 
Never  before  had  ships  met  carrying 
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such  heavy  guns.  From  both  ves- 
sels the  firing  was  executed  with 
great  rapidity  and  with  equal  skill, 
with  but  little  effect  on  either  side. 
However,  our  weak  points  seemed  to 
be  known  to  the  commander  of  the 
Monitor,”  and  so  well  did  he  at- 
tack these,  that  soon  on  the  star- 
board midship,  over  the  outboard  de- 
livery, he  so  bent  in  our  plating 
that  that  massive  oak  timbers  were 
cracked,  and  from  this  and  the  con- 
tinued ricochet  shot  of  the  “Minne- 
sota” considerable  concern  was  be- 
ginning to  be  felt  by  our  commander 
and  all  on  board.  Soon,  however, 
we  were  relieved,  by  the  moving  of 
our  ship,  from  the  position  which, 
for  such  a trying  period,  we  had  oc- 
cupied. Then,  with  a settled  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  our  com- 
mander to  run  the  “Monitor”  down, 
as  a last’ resort,  seeing  that  our  shots 
were  ineffective,  I was  directed  to 
convey  to  the  engine  room  orders 
for  every  man  to  be  at  his  post. 
We  caught  and  did  run  into  the 
1 ‘ Monitor,  ” and  came  near  running 
her  under  water;  not  that  we  struck 
her  exactly  at  right  angles,  but  with 
our  starboard  bow  drove  against  her 
with  a determination  of  sending  her 
to  the  bottom,  and  so  near  did  we 
come  to  accomplishing  our  object 
that  from  the  ramming,  and  a shot 
of  our  rifle  gun  that  blinded  her 
commander,  she  withdrew  to  shoal 
water  near  the  ‘ 1 Minnesota,  ’ ’ whence, 
by  reason  of  our  heavy  draft  we  could 
not  follow — never  again  to  offer  or 
accept  battle  with  the  “Virginia.” 
After  waiting  on  the  ground  of  our 
victory,  without  any  signs  of  her 
return,  for  possibly  an  hour  or  more, 
we  steamed  up  to  the  Navy  Yard, 


receiving  the  shouts  and  huzzas  of 
the  thousands  of  our  people  who  had 
witnessed  our  great  triumph.” 

Capt.  White  further  says:  “I  wish 


“Virginia”  sinking  the  “Cumber- 
land, March  8th,  1862. 

to  emphasize  the  facts  just  related 
of  the  purposed  collision  with  the 
“Monitor”  and  our  desire  to  repeat 
it,  and  of  her  withdrawal  from  the 
field,  and  her  refusal  then  or  there- 
after to  engage  in  battle  with  the 
“Virginia,”  notwithstanding  this 
statement  is  in  positive  contradiction 
of  the  theory  generally  accepted  at 
the  North,  and  even  published  in  the 
school  histories  of  today.  An  inci- 
dent on  this  point  will  illustrate  the 
prevalence  of  an  incorrect  record  of 
the  case.  Some  years  ago,  when  in 
New  York  I visited  the  cyclorama 
illustrating  this  fight,  then  on  exhi- 
bition. When,  during  the  course  of 
his  lecture  on  the  subject  to  the 
spectators,  the  manager  made  state- 
ments that  were  not  facts,  I inter- 
rupted him  and  called  his  attention 
to  the  same.  He  asked  what  I knew 
about  it.  I answered  that  I was  an 
officer  on  board  of  the  “Virginia,” 
and  he  politely  requested  an  inter- 
view with  me.  After  finishing  his 


It 
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talk  he  came  to  me  and  said  he  was 
well  aware  of  the  errors  he  was  cir- 
culating, but  that  in  order  to  make 
his  show  popular  he  was  forced  to 
state  what  he  did.” 

Back  To  Navy  Yard  Under  Her  Own 
Steam. 

By  4 o'clock  the  Virginia  was  in 
the  dry  dock  at  the  Navy  Yard,  and 
she  was  a picture  to  behold.  It  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  find 
a space  as  large  as  a human  hand 
that  did  not  show  the  effects  of  the 
shot  from  the  Merrimac. 

Large  and  important  improvements 
were  at  once  commenced,  under  the 
direction  of  Commodore  Tatnall,  of 
Georgia,  who  assumed  command  ow- 
ing to  the  disability  of  Commodore 
Buchanan.  When  completed  the  Vir- 
ginia went  down  to  Old  Point  and 
dared  the  Monitor  and  all  the  great 
wooden  ships  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  in- 
cluding the  ‘ ‘Vanderbilt,”  which  ship 
had  been  specially  brought  forward 
to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the 
Virginia.  Neither  the  Monitor  or 
any  of  the  ships  would  come  out 
from  under  the  protection  of  the 
guns  at  Fortress  Monroe;  yet  one  of 
the  Confederate  steamers,  “ James- 
town, ’ ’ was  sent  in  near  Hampton 
and  captured  three  schooners  loaded 
with  hay  and  grain,  and  carried  them 
safely  to  Norfolk.  The  fact's  are 
well  established  that  the  Virginia  and 
her  associates  did  everything,  known 
to  sea  warfare  to  tempt  and  seduce 
the  Monitor  and  her  associates  to 
join  battle,  but  without  avail.  It  is 
understood  that  small  craft,  and  even 
the  11  Jamestown, ' 7 which  had  boldly 
steamed  up  capturing  several  schoon- 
ers right  under  the  nose  of  the  Mon- 


itor, resorted  to  these  daring  feats,, 
hoping  to  tempt  the  Monitor  out  of 
her  place  under  the  security  afforded 
her  by  the  guns  at  Fortress  Monroe. 
And  yet,  upon  the  unsupported  tes- 
timony of  a correspondent1  and  in* 
the  face  of  established  facts,  the 
world  was  permitted  to  settle  down 
to  the  belief  that  the  Monitor  had 
whipped  the  Virginia. 

Nothing  Doing. 

Commodore  Tatnall,  disgusted  at 
the  Monitor  silently  declining  Ms 
prolonged  challenge  to  battle,  return- 
ed to  the  buoy  off  Sewell 's  Point,  and 
anchored  for  the  night.  The  Virgi- 
nia next  day  steamed  into  Norfolk. 

Several  days  thereafter,  hearing 
firing  and  receiving  orders  to  go  to 
the  aid  of  the  batteries  at  Sewell's 
Point  that  were  being  bombarded  by 
the  “Monitor"  and  other  ships,  the 
Virginia  hastened,  going  directly  to- 
ward the  Monitor,  to  the  scene.  It  is 
well  established  that  upon  sight  of 
the  Virginia,  the  firing  at  Sewell's 
Point  ceased  and  the  Monitor  and 
her  escort  of  vessels  retreated  below 
the  forts,  refusing  to  entertain  the 
Virginia  in  any  sort  of  battle.  Tho- 
roughly disappointed,  Commodore 
Tatnall  ordered  the  Virginia  back 
to  her  buoy  at  Sewell’s  Point. 

The  End'  of  the  Virginia  and  the 
Reason. 

Again  quoting  from  Capt.  White, 
this  eye-witness  and  participant  to 
to  the  whole  proceedings : 1 ‘ The 

next  day,  or  soon  thereafter,  we  no- 
ticed that  our  batteries  were  not  fly- 
ing our  flag,  and  upon  learning  the 
cause  we  -found  that  Norfolk  was 
being  evacuated,  thus  ending  the  nec- 
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essity  of  holding  our  present  posi- 
tion. The  next  thing  to  do  was  eith- 
er to  go  out  to  sea,  which  all  agreed 
to  do,  if  permitted,  or  go  up  the 
James  River.  Positive  orders  were 
received  to  come  up  to  Richmond. 
Upon  consultations  with  the  pilots 
it  was  learned  that  if  we  could  light- 
en the  ship  enough  to  let  her  draw 
four  or  five  feet  less,  we  could  go 
over  the  bar.  This  action  was  agreed 
upon,  and  all  were  set  to  work  heav- 


Destruction  of  the  “Virginia,” 
May  11th,  1862. 

ing  over  the  ballast  and  other  arti- 
cles, in  order  to  bring  her  up  to  eigh- 
teen feet  draught.  We  learned  by 
12  o ’clock  Saturda}^  night  that  we 
could  not  get  up  the  river  for  some 
reason,  and  now  being  exposed  by 
Raving  some  two  feet  of  the  wooden 
hull  out  of  the  water,  nothing  was 
left  but  destroy  the  ship,  in  order 
to  keep  her  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  She  was  then 
run  aground,  above  Craney  Island, 
and  the  work  of  destruction  commen- 
ced. We  had  but  two  boats  to  land 
our  large  crew  safely  on  shore;  con- 
sequently we  had  to  leave  all  our 
personal  effects  on  board  the  steam- 
er. I was  one  of  ten  selected  to 


destroy  the  ship,  and  held  the  candle 
for  Mr.  Oliver,  the  gunner,  to  uncap 
the  powder  in  the  magazine  to  in- 
sure a quick  explosion,  and,  neces- 
sarily, I was  among  the  last  to  leave 
her  decks.  A more  beautiful  sight  I 
never  beheld  than  that  great  ship  on 
fire,  fames  issuing  from  the  port- 
holes, through  the  gratings  and 
smokestack — the  conflagration  was  a 
sight  ever  to  be  remembered. 

Thus  closed  the  life,  on  Saturday 
night,  May  12,  1862,  of  our  gallant 
ship.  Our  crew  landing  Sunday  morn- 
ing, possibly  about  4 o’clock,  we  had 
to  march  to  Suffolk,  arriving  that 
night,  having  been  without  food  since 
Saturday  morning.  We  took  the 
train  and  arrived  at  Richmond  the 
next  day,  and  were  ordered  to  Drew- 
ry’s  Bluff,  and  there  we  prevented 
the  enemy  from  reaching  Richmond, 
stopping  the  progress  of  the  entire 
fleet,  including  the  “Monitor”  that 
had  refused  to  meet  the  same  men 
on  the  decks  of  the  “Virginia”  be- 
fore her  destruction.  With  consid- 
erable loss  to  them,  and  but  little 
to  us,  we  drove  the  entire  fleet  back 
down  the  river.  ’ ’ 

Facts  Verified  By  A Frenchman. 

Were  anybody  disposed  to  question 
the  accuracy  of  the  statement  of 
Capt.  White,  he  could  be  thoroughly 
satisfied  by  reading  the  report  made 
by  the  commander  of  the  “Gassen- 
di,” a French  man-of-war,  who  wit- 
nessed the  combat  and  made  a report 
to  his  government  of  the  entire  en- 
gagement. In  every  important  fea- 
ture of  Capt.  White’s  the  French- 
man’s report  give  a complete  sub- 
stantiation. 

THE  UPLIFT,  were  that  report 
which  is  at  hand  not  so  lengthy,  would 
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reproduce  it.  It  emphatically  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  instead  of  the 
‘‘Monitor  defeating  the  “ Virginia ” 
the  victory  is  entirely  with  the  “Vir- 
ginia. ” But  the  sensational  corres- 
pondent', having  got  in  his  tetory 
where  it  could  be  more  easily  dis- 
seminated, found  lodgment  in  the 
public  mind  as  accurate,  and  thus  the 
story  that  the  “ Monitor  ” having 
defeated  the  “ Virginia’  ’ got  into  the 
school  histories  of  those,  who,  like 
the  theatrical  performer  Capt.  White 
met  in  New  York,  love  to  please  and 
entertain  their  constituency. 

The  Losses  In  The  Engagement. 

Surgeon  D.  B.  Phillips,  of  the 
“Virginia,”  reported  the  casualties 
of  the  8th  as  follows : 

‘ ‘ Flag-officer  F.  Buchanan  wounded 
in  the  left  thigh,  a minieball  having 
passed  entirely  through  the  fleshy 
portion,  grazing  femoral  artery  and 
inflicting  a serious  wound.  Lieut. 
R.  D.  Minor  wounded  in  the  left  side. 
Midshipman  Marmaduke,  slight  wound 
on  the  arm.  Killed:  Charles  Dunbar 

and waldeck.  Wounded:  William 

Burkes,  seaman;  John  Capps,  Com- 
pany E.,  41st  Regiment;  A.  J.  Dal- 
ton, Company  E,  41st  Regiment; 
Emerson.  Ivas,  seaman;  and  John 
Leonard,  seaman. 

The  Federal  loss  in  the  battle  was 
201  killed  and  108  wounded. 

The  Confederate  loss  was  7 killed 
and  17  wounded. 

On  the  8th  and  9th  of  March,  1802, 
the  Confederate  States  fleet  success- 
fully encountered  and  defeated  a 
force  equal  to  2,960  men  and  220 
guns  as  follows : 

Congress,  burned,  480  men,  50  guns ; 

Cumberland,  sunk,  360  men,  22 
guns; 


Minnesota,  riddled,  550  men,  40 
guns; 

Roanoke,  driven  oil,  550  men,  40 
guns; 

St.  Lawrence,  driven  oft  550  men, 
40  guns; 

Two  or  three  gunboats,  disabled, 
120  men,  6 guns; 

Monitor,  iron-clad,  disabled  and.1 
driven  oft  to  shoal  water,  150 
men,  2 guns; 

Forts  at  Newport  News  silenced, 
200  men,  20  guns. 

The  foregoing  is  a wonderful  re- 
cord of  execution  for  the  first  iron- 
clad sda-fighting  vessel  the  world 
ever  knew;  and  her  brief,  though 
game  and  gallant  life,  excited  the 
interest  of  the  entire  world. 

Officers  of  The  Virginia. 
Commodore  Franklin  Buchanan, 
Maryland ; 

Lieutenant  Catesby  Ap.  R.  Jones 
Virginia; 

Lieutenant  Charles  C.  Simms,  Vir- 
ginia ; 

Lieutenant  Robert  D.  Minor  Virgi- 
nia; 

Lieutenant  Hunter  Davidson  Vir- 
ginia; 

Lieutenant  John  Taylor  Wood  Louis- 
iana; 

Lieutenant  Walter  R.  Butt  Ports- 
mouth, Va. ; 

Midshipman  R.  C.  Foute  Tenessee; 
Midshipman  H.  H.  Marmaduke  Mis- 
souri ; 

Midshipman  H.  B.  Littlepage  Vir- 
ginia; 

Midshipman  W.  J.  Craig  Kentucky; 
Midshipman  J.  C.  Long  Tennessee; 
Midshipman  L.  M.  Roots  Virginia; 
Paymaster  James  Semple  Virginia; 
Surgeon  D.  B.  Philips  Virginia; 
Asst,  surgeon  A.  S.  Garnett  Virginia; 
Captain  of  Marines,  R.  T.  Thom 
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Alabama ; 

Chief  engineer  H.  Ashton  Ramsey 
Virginia; 

Asst,  engineer  John  W.  Tynan  Virgi- 
nia; 

Asst,  engineer  Louden  Campbell  Vir- 
ginia ; 

Asst,  engineer  Benjamin  Herring 
North  Carolina; 

Asst,  engineer  E.  A.  Jack  Virginia; 
Asst,  engineer  E.  V.  White  Georgia; 
Boatswain  Charles  H.  Hasker 
Gunner  C.  B.  Oliver 
Carpenter  Hugh  Lindsay 
Clerk  Arthur  Sinclair,  Jr. 
Volunteered  Aid  Douglas  F.  Forrest 
Captain  Thomas  Kevill 
Acting  Master  William  Parrish 
Pilot  William  Clark 
Pilot  Hezekiah  Williams 
Pilot  George  Wright 
Pilot  Thomas  Cunnigham 
Signal  Corps  Sergeant  Tabb. 

Significance  of  the  Virginia-Monitor 
Combat 

Up  to  this  time  the  great  naval 
battles  of  history  had  been  fought 
in  wooden  vessels.  The  success  of  tke 
Virginia  made  wooden  vessels  worth- 
less as  ships  of  war.  The  ironclad 
principle  embodied  in  the  Virginia 
and  successfully  tested  at  Hampton 
Roads  is  now  employed  in  all  the 
^reat  navies  of  the  world,  and  is 
seen  in  every  heavily  armored  bat- 
tleship and  projected  cruiser  of  to- 
da}T.  The  principle  of  the  revolving 
turret  has  also  come  into  general 
use.  Thus  this  one  naval  engage- 
ment revolutionized  modern  naval 
construction,  destroyed  the  effective- 
ness of  all  wooden  ships  of  war,  and 
caused  the  maritime  nations  of  the 
earth  to  begin  anew  the  construct- 


ion of  their  navies. 

John  Ericsson,  the  Swedish  Inventor^ 

John  Ericsson,  who  planned  the* 
“Monitor, ” which  entertained  the 
“ Virginia  ” in  such  a lively  manner,, 
at  Hampton  Roads  in  March,  1862, 
was  born  at  Langbanshyttan,  Swed- 


en, in  1803.  He  entered  the  Swedish 
army,  but  left  it  after  several  years r 
service,  to  give  his  entire  time  to 
his  inventions.  He  is  the  author  of 
a number  of  useful  inventions.  In 
1839,  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  designed  the  warship  Princeton, 
the  first  steamer  that  had  her  engnes 
and  boiler  below  the  water  line, 
so  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  shot.  He 
was  engaged  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  plan  a sea-fighting  machine 
to  withstand  any  kind  of  an  attack 
and  having  the  power  to  execute 
complete  destruction  to  other  ves- 
sels; how  well  he  succeeded  may  be 
understood  b{y  the  career  of  the 
“Monitor.  He  died  at  New  York 
March  8,  1889,  exactly  twenty-seven 
years  to  the  day  that  him  Monitor 
entered  Hampton  Roads.  A Swedish 
war  vessel  conveyed  his  body,  accord- 
ing to  his  wish,  to  his  native  land 
for  burial.  A statue  has  been  erected 
at  Stockholm  to  his  memory. 
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THE  LIVES  OF  OTHER  MEN. 

It  takes  “ all  kinds  of  men  to  make  up  the  world”  is  the  way  the  average 
person  sizes  up  the  situation.  This  thing  that  you  call  money  is  not  the 
measure  of  success.  There  is  a dignity  in  labor , however  humble , if  the 
work  is  executed  faithfully,  earnestly  and  efficiently.  He  may  not  become ; 
famous,  his  accomplishments  may  not  get  into  poetry,  yet  the  shoemaker , 
who  makes  a shoe  that  is  comfortable  and  does  not  put  the  wearer  into 
torture,  is  just  as  much  a success  as  the  fellow  that  made  a fortune.  The 
blacksmith  that  is  the  master  of  his  trade,  is  just  as  much  a success  as  a 
banker  who  amasses  a fortune.  It’s  all  in  how  you  do  a thing,  the  faith 
you  put  into  your  job  and  looking  the  world  square  in  the  face. 

The  Oxford  Friend  gives  us  an  interesting  discussion  about  uthe  lives  of 


other  men ,”  which  is  full  of  good  sol 

Most  biographical  literature,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  dull  and  dis- 
appointing. Usually  a biography  is 
written  by  some  too  ardent  an  ad- 
mirer or  relative  of  the  subject,  and 
there  is  an  ever-emphasis  of  detail. 
Non-essentials  are  played  up  too 
beavily. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  better 
time  spent  than  that  employed  in 
-studying  how  other  men — the  men 
who  succeed — discover  and  apply  the 
principles  of  life.  You  find,  from 
industrial  magnate  to  circus  clown, 
that  they  are  all  hard-workers  and 
masters  of  their  emotions.  It  matters 
not  how  inconsequential  a man ’s 
business  or  profession  is,  in  order  to 
«arry  out  his  ideas  of  success  he  has 
to  use  his  head  and  his  time  continu- 
ously. From  the  small  things  to 
the  big  ones  the  man  who  does  not. 
take  his  job  seriously  hasn’t  a look- 
in  on  success. 

We  see  a clown  or  a slap-stick  per- 
former whose  work  looks  silly  and 
bores  us  to  death.  Yet  some  men  get 
more  money  for  doing  these  stunts 
than  college  presidents.  They  look 


sense: 

idiotic  and  seem  to  be  doing  nothing 
worthy  of  a grown  man’s  attention; 
they  seem  utterly  irresponsible.  But 
read  something  about  them.  They 
are  as  methodical  and  persistent  as 
are  the  men  who  do  the  more  impor- 
tant things. 

Nature  has  little  use  for  the  per- 
son who  trys  to  collect  a living  by 
spasmodic  efforts  or  none  at  all. 
Somebody  said  that  the  world  owes 
every  man  a living,  but  nature  says 
that  is  not  true.  Nature  made  so- 
ciety to  be  a unit,  and  a unit  it  is 
and  is  ever  going  to  be.  There  is  so 
much  work  to  be  done  and  so  much 
property  and  privilege  to  be  divided. 
Nature  furnishes  the  raw  material 
to  be  handled  and  the  laws  to  handle 
them  by,  and  turns  the  job  over  to 
men.  It  is  up  to  men  to  do  the  rest. 

To  the  stage  of  life  there  is  an  en- 
trance fee  and  regular  dues.  The 
entrance  fee  is  the  willingness  to  do 
and  the  regular  dues  are  the  regular 
contributions  of  worth-while  work. 
The  fellow  who  stops  paying  his  dues 
soon  gets  in  bad  standing.  He 
promptly  gets  the  hook. 
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THE  RIGHTEOUS  NEVER  FORSAKEN 


It  was  Saturday  night,  and  the 
widow  of  the  Pine  Cottage  sat  by  her 
blazing  fagots,  with  her  five  tattered 
children  at  her  side,  endeavoring  by 
listening  to  the  artlessness  of  their 
prattle,  to  dissipate  the  heavy  gloom 
that  pressed  upon  her  mind.  For  a 
year,  her  own  feeble  hand  had  pro- 
vided for  her  helpless  family,  for  she 
had  no  supporter:  she  thought  of  no 
friend  in  all  the  wide,  unfriendly 
world  around. 

But  that  mysterious  Providence, 
the  wisdom  of  whose  ways  is  above 
human  comprehension,  had  visited 
her  with  wasting  sickness,  and  her 
little  means  had  become  exhausted. 
It  was  now,  too,  midwinter,  and  the 
snow  lay  heavy  and  deep  through  all 
the  surrounding  forests,  while  storms 
still  seemed  gathering  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  driving  wind  roared  amid 
the  neighboring  pines,  and  rocked 
her  puny  mansion. 

The  last  herring  smoked  upon  the 
coals  before  her ; it  was  the  only 
article  of  food  she  possessed,  and  no 
wonder  her  forlorn,  desolate  state 
brought  up  in  her  lone  bosom  all 
the  anxieties  of  a mother,  when  she 
looked  upon  her  children : and  no 
wonder,  forlorn  as  she  was,  if  she 
suffered  the  heart  swelling  of  des- 
pair to  rise,  even  though  she  knew 
that  He,  whose  promise  is  to  the  wi- 
dow and  to  the  orphan,  can  not  for- 
get his  word. 

Providence  had,  many  years  be- 
fore, taken  from  her  her  eldest  son, 
who  went  from  his  forest  home  to 
try  his  fortune  on  the  high  seas,  since 
which  she  had  heard  no  tiding  of 
him;  and,  in  her  latter  time,  had,  by 
the  hand  of  death,  deprived  her  of 


the  companion  and  staff  of  her  earth- 
ly pilgrimage,  in  the  person  of  her 
husband.  Yet  to  this  hour  she  had 
upborne;  she  had  not  only  been  able 
to  provide  for  her  little  flock,  but 
had  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  mis- 
erable and  destitute. 

The  indolent  may  well  bear  with 
poverty,  while  the  ability  to  gain 
sustenance  remains.  The  individual 
who  has  but  his  own  wants  to  sup- 
ply, may  suffer  with  fortitude  the 
winter  of  want ; his  affections  are 
not  wounded,  his  heart  not  wrung. 
The  most  desolate  in  populous  cities 
may  hope,  for  charity  has  not  quite 
closed  her  hand  and  heart,  and  shut 
her  eys  on  misery. 

But  the  industrious  mother  of  help- 
less and  depending  children,  far  from 
the  reach  of  human  charity,  has  none 
of  these  to  console  her.  And  such  a 
one  was  the  widow  of  the  Pine  Cot- 
tage; but  as  she  bent  over  the  fire, 
and  took  up  the  last  scanty  remnants 
of  food,  to  spread  before  her  child- 
ren, her  spirits  seemed  to  brighten 
up,  as  by  some  sudden  and  myster- 
ious impulse,  and  Cowper’s  beautiful 
lines  came  uncalled  across  her  mind: 
Jud'ge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense. 

But  trust  him  for  his  grace; 
Behind  a frowning  Providence 

He  hides  a smiling  face. 

The  smoked  herring  was  scarcely 
laid  upon  the  table,  when  a gentle 
rap  at  the  door,  and  loud  barking 
of  a dog,  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  family.  The  children  flew  to 
open  it,  and  a weary  traveler,  in 
tattered  garments,  and  apparently  in- 
different health,  entered,  and  begged 
a lodging  and  a mouthful  of  food* 
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Said  lie,  “It  is  now  twenty-four 
hours  since  I tasted  bread.’ ’ The 
widow’s  heart  bled  anew  as  under 
a fresh  complication  of  distresses ; for 
her  sympathies  lingered  not  around 
her  fireside.  She  hesitated  not  even 
now;  rest  and  a share  of  all  she  had 
she  proffered  to  the  stranger.  “We 
shall  not  be  forsaken,”  said  she,  “or 
suffer  deeper  for  an  act  of  charity.” 

The  traveler  drew  near  the  board, 
but  when  he  saw  the  scanty  fare, 
he  raised  his  eyes  toward  heaven 
with  astonishment : And  is  this  all  of 
your  store  “and  a share  of  this 
do  you  offer  to  one  you  know  not? 
then  never  saw  I charity  before ! 
but,  madam,  ’ ’ said  he,  continu- 
ing, “do  you  not  wrong  your  child- 
ren by  giving  a part  of  your  last 
mouthful  to  a stranger?” 

“Ah,”  said  the  poor  widow,  and 
the  tear-drops  gushed  into  her  eyes 
as  she  said  it,  “ I have  a boy,  a dar- 
ling son,  somewhere  on  the  face  of 
the  wide  world,  unless  heaven  has 
taken  him  away,  and  I only  act  to- 
ward you,  as  I would  that  others 
should  act  toward  him.  God,  who 
sent  manna  from  heaven,  can  provide 


for  us  as  he  did  for  Israel;  and  how 
should  I this  night  offend  him,  if  my 
son  should  be  a wanderer,  destitue 
as  you,  and  he  should  have  provided 
for  him  a home,  even  poor  as  this, 
were  I to  turn  you  unrelieved  away.  ’ ’ 

The  widow  ended,  and  the  stranger 
springing  from  his  seat,  clasped  her  in 
his  arms:  “God  indeed  has  provided 
your  son  a home,  and  has  given  him 
wealth  to  reward  the  goodness  of  his 
benefactress : my  mother ! oh  my 
mother!”  It  was  her  long  lost  son, 
returned  to  her  bosom  from  th#  In- 
dies. He  had  chosen  that  disguise 
that  he  might  the  more  completely 
surprise  his  family;  and  never  was 
surprise  more  perfect,  or  followed 
by  a sweeter  cup  of  joy. 

That  humble  residence  in  the  for- 
est was  exchanged  for  one  comfort- 
able, and  indeed  beautiful,  in  the 
valley;  and  the  widow  lived  long 
with  her  dutiful  son,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  worldly  plenty,  and  in  the 
delightful  employments  of  virtue ; 
and,  at  this  day,  the  passer-by  is 
pointed  to  the  willow  that  spreads  its 
branches  above  her  grave. 


“I  want  to  get  a good  novel  to  read'  on  the  train — something  pathe- 
tic,” said  a woman  to  a book  salesman.  “Let  me  see.  How  would 
“The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  do?”  asked  the  salesman. 

“Pompeii?  I never  heard  of  him.  What  did  he  die  of?” 

“I’m  not  quite  sure,  ma’am,”  replied  the  salesman;  “Some  kind  of 
eruption,  I’ve  heard.” — Paper  Book. 
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THE  NEGRO:  HIS  FRIENDS  AND 
ENEMIES. 


Charlotte  Observer 


Doctor  J.  A.  Williams,  one  of  the 
soundest  of  the  negm  leaders  in 
Charlotte,  was  aforetime  Consul  to 
Liberia.  He  had  a due  sense  of  the 
importance  of  his  job,  but  was  pow- 
erfully glad)  when  his  four  years 
were  up  and  he  was  once  more  privi- 
leged to  tread  the  streets  of  Char- 
lotte. Doctor  Williams  was  cured 
of  politics  and  of  all  desire  to  get 
away  from  home  again.  He  was  al- 
ways a good  citizen,  but  his  experi- 
ence in  political  life  made  a better 
citizen  of  him.  It  is  only  occasion- 
ally that  The  Observer  meets  him  on 
the  rounds  and  yesterday  we  were 
minded  to  ask  if  he  was  once  more 
in  the  notion  of  going  to  Liberia 
or  anywhere  else.  “ Never  a bit  of 
it,”  was  his  instant  reply,  “for  I 
have  found  that  North  Carolina  is 
the  best  place  in  the  world  for  the 
negro,  and  it  is  getting  better  for 
him  all  the  time.”  Doctor  Williams 
then  recounted  some  of  the  blessings 
which  have  been  created  in  the  State 
and  the  South  for  the  negro  people, 
and  he  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the 
fine  new  school  building  Charlotte  is 
providing  for  the  race.  Education 
has  been  his  hobby:  he  was  a friend 
and  promoter  of  the  Frst  Ward  grad- 
ed school;  and  an  influential  factor 
leading  up  to  the  new  and  more 
modern  building.  Nowhere  in  this 
or  any  other  country,  he  argued,  are 
educational  facilities  comparable  to 
those  established  all  over  the  South 
for  the  colored  children  to  be  found. 
More  than  that,  nowhere  does  the 


negro  have  friends  of  the  staunch 
character  that  surround  him  in  the 
South.  His  late  concern  was  over  the 
tendency  to  induce  the  negroes  to 
leave  the  South  and  he  is  urging 
upon  the  negro  preachers  to  make 
this  matter  the  subject  of  their  Sun- 
day sermons,  to  the  end  that  any 
movement  in  seducing  them  may  be 
counteracted.  The  negro  who  cannot 
do  well  in  North  Carolina,  he  be- 
lieves, would  do  worse  anywhere 
else.  The  concern  being  manifested 
by  Doctor  Williams  is  shared  by  all 
other  leaders  of  intelligence  in  the 
South.  The  Observer  would  assist 
their  counteracting  endeavors  in  any 
way  possible,  for  it  is  not  among 
those  who  contend  that  if  the  negro 
wants  to  leave  the  South — let  him 
leave.  The  friendliest  office  that  could 
be  rendered  the  negro  population 
would  be  in  an  undertaking  to  res- 
cue him  from  the  delusion  of  the 
exodus  organization,  headquarters  of 
which  are  located  in  Boston  and  New 
York.  Back  of  this  enterprise,  as 
there  was  back  of  the  Liberian  sche- 
mes, is  the  lining  of  organization 
official ’s  pockets  at  the  expense  of 
the  victimised  negroes  of  the  South. 

Boston  has  heard  that  a National 
Negro  Conference  is  booked  for 
Washington,  at  which  it  is  planned 
to  “assist”  3,000,000  negroes  to  leave 
the  South,  but  for  what  particular  lo- 
cality is  not  stated.  That  organiza- 
tion would  get  the  negroes’  money 
and  leave  the  negroes  in  the  South. 
But  New  England  is  taking  the  se~ 
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rious  and  a queer  view  of  the  pros- 
pective 1 1 exodus  ’ ’■ — an  exodus  that 
will  never  take  place,  though  the 
money  of  the  negroes  may  change 
hands.  The  New  England  idea  is  that 
if  the  negroes  leave  the  South,  the 
textile  industry  moving  South  from 
that  section  would  find  itself  without 
the  labor  it  was  counting  on.  The 
Boston  Post  argues  mightily  against 
the  coming  to  that  section,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  negroes.  The  loss  to 
the  South,  it  argues,  would  be  no 
gain  for  New  England  or  to  any 
other  Northern  section  to  which  they 
should  migrate.  To  promote  this 
change  of  homes,  the  Boston  paper 
is  certain,  “ would  not  only  be  an 
economic,  but  physical  hardship.” 

Cotton  News,  published  down  in 
Brother  Wannamaker’s  town,  got 
hold  of  the  new  angle  of  the  ever- 
troubled  negro  situation,  and  found 
occasion  to  inject  comment  more  or 
less  pertinent  to  the  question.  It 
reminds  that  the  Northern  press, 
backed  bj^  New  England  abolitionists, 


has  done  everything  in  its  power  to 
create  unrest  among  Southern  negroes 
and  sought  to  introduce  social  equal- 
ity among  the  Anglo  Saxon  and  ne- 
gro race  in  this  section  of  the  United 
States.  Massachusetts  was  the  first 
State  to  import  slave  labor  from!  Af- 
rica and  after  finding  out  that  the 
climate  of  New  England  was  fatal 
to  a race  from  the  equator  of  Africa, 
shipped  her  slaves  down  into  the 
cotton  belt  and  sold  them  at  good 
prices  to  the  Southern  cotton  plant- 
ers. Later  on,  after  having  sold  out 
their  slaves  at  high  market  value, 
the  New  Englanders  became  extreme 
abolitionists,  but  their  consciences 
would  never  permit  a return  to  the 
Southern  purchasers  of  any  part  of 
the  money  paid  them  for  slaves.  They 
want  to  solve  the  negro  problem  in 
the  South  and  not  by  opening  their 
arms  to  them  in  the  North.  They 
want  the  negroes  to  remain  in  the 
South  and  their  labor  to  be  utilized 
in  the  continued  production  of  cheap 
cotton  for  the  New  England  mills. 


Instructor — “What  is  a fishing-net  made  of?” 

Smart  Boy — “A  lot  of  little  holes  tied  together  with  bits  of  string. 
—Ex. 


TWO-FOOT  BOOKSHELF 

(Selected) 


A model  two-foot  bookshelf,  in- 
cluding twenty-five  books,  selected 
for  the  children  who  attend  the  little 
red  schoolhouses  of  America,  is  to 
be  exhibited  in  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism Building  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. These  volumes  were  chosen 
by  the  American  Library  Association 
and  and  the  National  Educational 


Association  out  of  a possible  hun- 
dred volumes.  The  list  includes 
such  well-known  books  as  “Little 
Woman,”  “Alice  in  Wonderland.” 
1 1 Treasure  Island,  ” “ Boy ’s  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,”  “Mother  Goose,” 
and  twenty  others.  One  stands  al- 
most amazed  at  the  advantages  of 
the  young  people  today  in  the  way 
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of  literary  culture. 

The  thing  that  concerns  us  is  that 
these  young  people  shall  have  the 
same  amount  of  thought  lavished 
upon  them  in  the  education  of  their 
religious  nature.  Children  are  born 
into  the  world  with  an  instinct  and 
a capacity  for  religion.  And  no  edu- 
cation is  complete  unless  this  side 
of  their  nature  is  developed  in  har- 
mony with  their  physical,  intellectual 
and  social  life.  Here  and  there  we 
find  parents  who  are  just  as  anxious 
to  have  their  children  go  out  into 
the  big,  busy  world  as  thoroughly 
trained  religiously  as  in  any  other 
way.  But  this  group  is  not  as  large 
as  it  should  be. 

It  does  matter  what  pictures 
we  have  hanging  on  our  walls.  It 
does  matter  what  papers  and  books 
boys  and  girls  read.  It  does  matter, 


and  far  more  than  most  of  us  think,, 
whether  or  not  their  reading  is  su- 
pervised. It  is  by  reading  very  large- 
ly that  their  ideals  are  formed,, 
their  taste  for  the  best  is  cultivated^ 
and  their  attitude  toward  the  Church 
and  the  Sunday  school  is  made  what 
it  should  be.  Let  me  select  the  books 
for  the  children  of  the  nation  to  read 
and  I do  not  much  care  who  makes 
the  laws  for  the  nation.  The  law 
of  self-control,  the  law  of  right  think- 
ing, the  law  of  good  will  and  sym- 
pathy, cultivated  in  children  and 
young  people  through  what  they  see 
and  read,  means  far  more  that  all 
the  laws  that  can  be  written  upon 
the  statute  books.  Good  reading  is 
to  the  mental  and  spiritual  nature 
what  good  food  is  to  the  physical 
nature. 


THE  DOOR  OUT. 

J.  H.  Dickson 

Not  long  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to  give  the  commencement  address  to 
the  graduates  of  a night  high  school  in  Pittsburgh.  The  man  of  the  • 
class  was  a Russian  Jew  who  had  been  in  this  country  just  four  years, 
but  in  that  time  he  had  not  only  learned  our  language,  but  had  completed 
a four-year  course  and  stood'  at  the  head  of  his  class. 

He  gave  the  valedictory  address  on  the  subject  of  “work” — subject 
he  had  exemplified  in  his  own  life  with  the  results  noted.  He  had'  labor- 
ed hard  earning  money  in  the  daytime,  studying  and'  going  to  school  at 
night,  giving  time  that  many  a young  fellow  gives  to  the  card  game,  pool 
and  the  smoke  house. 

Work,  honest  work,  is  the  door-way  through  which  any  young  man 
in  the  country  can  enter  into  a life  of  usefulness  that  is  worth  \rthile. 
The  trouble  with  too  many  of  us  is  that  we  think  we  have  no  chance, 
when  all  the  time  we  d'o  not  have  the  backbone  to  make  use  fo  the  chance 
that  is  right  at  hand.  Success  is  more  from  within  than  without  after 
all.  No  work  that  is  honorable  is  a disgrace.  The  disgrace  lies  in  our 
failure  to  do  our  best,  even  with  menial  tasks. 
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GIVE  US  HOMES. 

(Exchange) 


The  public  press  of  the  country 
is  reporting-  a speech  made  recently 
by  Judge  Ben  Lindsey,  head  of  the 
juvenile  court  of  Denver.  And  what 
did  the  judge  say?  He  says  that 
America  needs  parents.  He  lays 
ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  delin- 
quency of  children  at  the  door  of 
the  parents.  He  declares  that  al- 
most eighty  per  cent  of  the  fathers 
and  mothers  today  are  unfit  for 
parentage.  And  he  was  not  speaking 
of  religion  specifically,  perhaps  not 
at  all.  He  was  speaking  of  the  whole 
problem  of  parenthood. 

Judge  Lindsey  explained  a new 
bill  to  compel  parents  to  go  to  school 
three  nights  a week,  which  will  go 
before  the  Colorado  legislature  next 
month.  He  is  the  author  of  the  bill 
and  has  obtained  the  co-operation 
of  the  leading  women’s  clubs  and 
social  organizations  of  that  state. 
I quote  from  him.  He  says : 

“I  expect  to  see  the  bill  become 
a law  in  Colorado  and  in  every  state 
in  the  Union  in  time.  It  provides 
that  at  least  one  of  the  parents  at- 
tend three  lectures  a week,  during 
the  school  year  at  designated  school- 
houses. 

“By  this  means  we  expect  to 
teach  the  parents  how  to  properly  in- 
struct their  children  in  social  hy- 
giene and  how  to  prepare  for  parent- 
age, and  to  outline  the  fundamentals 
in  food  preparation,  malnutrition  and 
home  discipline. 

“Each  subject  will  be  taught  by 
physicians  and  other  specialists.  With 
the  general  enforcement  of  this  law 
for  two  generations  the  world  would 


be  ahead  1000  years.  Parents  them- 
selves are  ignorant  of  the  causes  of 
so  much  so-called  delinquency  and 
are,  therefore,  unfit  to  prevent  it 
in  their  offspring. 

“Many  acts  of  boys  are  the  result 
of  misdirected  energy  on  their  part, 
Which  could  be  diverted  into  construc- 
tive channels  by  the  proper  agencies. 
Marriage  is  fast  going  on  the  rocks, 
and  something  must  be  done  to 
change  matters.  Out  of  39,000  mar- 
riages in  Chicago  last  year  there 
were  13,000  divorces.  That  does  not 
include  the  separations.  Youth  is 
flowing  along  like  a river,  swift  and 
silent,  and  unless  we  learn  its  pas- 
sions and  nature  and  how  to  mold 
it  we  will  lose  our  present  institu- 
tions, or  make  a change  in  our  mo- 
ral standards.” 

This  plea  by  the  disdinguisbed 
Judge  makes  its  appeal  to  every  lover 
of  home  and  country.  The  key  to 
the  religious  problem  lies  in  the 
home,  too.  We  can  build  nothing 
in  our  land  securely  apart  from  the 
home.  We  must  have  faithful  Chris- 
tian parents  if  we  are  to  have  faith- 
ful Christian  children.  It  violates 
all  the  laws  known  to  us  to  expect 
good  children  to  come  out  of  homes 
of  bickering  and  godlessness.  Not 
for  a single  moment  do  we  think  of 
taking  over  into  church  organiza- 
tions, complex  as  they  are,  the  just 
responsibilities  of  parents.  Palsied 
be  the  hand  that  would  attempt  such 
transfer  of  duties.  We  are  workers 
together,  home,  church  and  school, 
for  the  faithful  training  of  the  child- 
ren. 
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HOW  MILLET  MADE  HIS  NAME 

Young  people. 


It  is  said  that  three  out  of  every 
five  of  those  failing  to  reach  their 
ideal  do  so  because  they  have  not 
sufficient  faith  in  themselves. 

Before  we  can  expect  others  to 
have  faith  in  us  we  must  always 
possess  that  faith  ourselves. 

When  Millet,  the  famous  painter, 
commenced  his  career  he  resolved 
that  nothing  but  the  real  and  true 
should  ever  come  from  his  brush. 

On  picture  after  picture  being 
produced  and  exhibited,  they  failed 
to  arouse  a spark  of  interest  in 
would-be  buyers.  They  regarded  Mil- 
let’s work  as  common -place. 

Soon  poverty  overcame  the  artist; 
still  his  pictures  portrayed  the  real 
and  true,  as  before. 

Then  it  was  that  people  began  to 
scotf  and  sneer  at  the  poverty-  strick- 
en man.  Other  artists  were  produc- 


ing pictures  which  readily  found  buy- 
ers at  prices  enabling  them  to  pay 
their  way.  But  their  paintings  were 
of  a different  kind  than  Millet’s. 
Money-making  was  their  object.  With 
Millet  it  was  art  for  art’s  sake. 

“Some  day  the  world  will  see  the 
worth  of  my  pictures,  ’ ’ he  would 
say.  “If  they  do.  I shall  feel 
amply  repaid  for  my  toil.” 

It  was  not  until  years  afterward 
that  this  actually  came  true.  Then 
the  whole  world  began  to  look  with 
favor  on  Millet’s  work.  To-day  the 
famous  “Angelus”  is  valued  at  over 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. Millet  died  a poor  man,  as 
he  had  lived,  it  is  sure.  But  France 
acclaims  the  hero  as  one  of  her 
greatest  sons — an  honest  man,  with 
an  honest  purpose,  no  matter  what 
the  cost. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 

(Pressly  Mills  Reporter) 


Master  Odell  Ritchie,  of  Concord, 
went  home  on  a hurried  call  to  the 
bedside  of  his  sick  mother. 

tttt 

Master  Luther  Grant  did  such  fine 
work  on  the  outside  that  Mr.  Groover 
decided  to  give  him  a chance  in  the 
shoe  shop. 

tttt 

Rev.  Mr.  Myers  of  Concord  con- 
ducted the  religious  services  in  the 
Auditorium  last  Sunday,  March  4. 
He  took  his  text  from  Isaiah,  54-2. 


A new  barber  chair  arrived  at 
the  institution  a few  days  ago,  and 
as  some  of  the  barber  boys  said  it 
is  really  a pretty  one. 

tttt 

The  smaller  boys  are  still  bottom- 
ing chairs.  For  this  job  they  are 
paid  and  they  are  quite  proud  of 
their  honestly  earned  monev. 

tttt 

Last  Wednesday  the  followiug 
boys  received  visits  from  their 
loved  ones:  Paul  Funderburk, 
Baynes  Porterfield  and  Elwood 
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Johnson. 

t t t t 

Mr.  Cloer’s  new  assistant  in  the 
shop  building  is  George  N.  Scott. 
This  statment  is  only  made  by  that 
oftheassistant  and  is  not  guaranteed 
Other  assurances  must  be  had  by 
confronting  Mr.  Cloer. 

* 1 1 1 

Master  Frank  Lisk,  who  has 
charge  of  the  incubator,  announced 
that  a total  of  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty six  eggs  were  hatched  up  until 
last  Friday  morning.  As  this  was 
the  total  number  of  eggs  placed  in 
the  incubator,  all  of  the  broken 
shells  have  been  removed,  and  new 
eggs  have  replaced  the  old. 

* t $ $ 

All  of  the  boys,  who  were  in  last 
year’s  baud,  were  exceedingly  glad 
to  know  there  is  to  be  a band 
this  year.  Several  answers  were 
received  from  men  to  whom  Mr.  Bo- 
ger  had  written  about  taking  this 
job.  It  seems  that  he  (Mr.  Bogar) 
was  most  favorably  impressed  by  the 
answer  received  from  Mr.  Stebbins, 
who  arrived  a few  days  ago,  aud 
who  will  start  the  band  at  the  earli- 
est possible  time. 

t t t * 

The  doors  of  the  third  State  Cot- 


tage, and  the  eleventh  of  the  twelve 
here  were  thrown  open  last  Satur- 
day, March  3.  The  opening  was 
attended  with  unusual  interest  by 
the  boys  due,  to  the  rather  long  in- 
termission of  time  from  the  opening 
of  the  I redell- Rowan  Cottage.  This 
cottage  makes  the  tenth  to  be  occu- 
pied and  in  use.  The  opening  of 
this  new  cottage  merely  marks  the 
step  to  another  rung  taken  by  the 
Jackson  Training  School  on  the  lad- 
der of  improvment  and  progress. 
From  three  to  four  boys  were  taken 
from  each  of  the  nine  occupied  cot- 
tages and  placed  in  this  one,  mak- 
ing a total  of  about  thirty  boys 
to  a cottage,  Since  all  of  the  cot- 
tages are  now  fiilled  the  total 
number  of  boys  here  are  three 
hundred  and  one.  The  new 
cottage  is,  of  course,  spotlessly  clean 
and  each  newly  moved  youngster’s 
ambition  is  to  keep  it  so.  Not  be- 
cause he  is  a Mecklengburg  Cottage 
boy,  but  because  he  knows,  the  re- 
porter can  say  with  pardonable 
pride  that  if  the  boys  of  this  new 
cottage  keep  their  cottage  as  clean 
as  the  Mecklenburg  cottage,  they 
will  do  well.  Mr.  W.  H.  Stebbins 
the  new  bandmaster  is  the  officer  in 
charge  of  this  cottage  with  Mrs. 
Stebbins  as  Matron. 


“I  am  no  good  unless  I strike,”  said  the  match. 

“And  you  lose  your  head  every  time  you  do,”  said  the  match  b©x> 
— The  American  Boy, 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 


XV. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1:40  A 

| 30 

i 

New  York-Birmingham 

| 30 

i 

1:40  A 

2:37A 

j 29 

i 

Birmingham-New  York 

| 29 

i 

2 :37A 

5 :12A 

I 44 

i 

W ashington- Atlanta 

| 44 

i 

5 :12A 

6 :32A 

1 31 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 31 

i 

6 :32A 

8:41  A 

1 137 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 137 

i 

8 :41A 

9 :25A 

1 11 

i 

Charlo  tte-N  orf  olk-Richmond 

1 11 

i 

9 :25A 

10 :55A 

| 36 

i 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

36 

i 

10 :55A 

3:20P 

| 45 

i 

Washington-Charlotte 

| 45 

i 

3 :20P 

3 :45P 

1 46 

i 

Charlotte-Danville 

1 46 

i 

3 :45P 

7 :10P 

1 12 

i 

Norf  olk-Richmond- Atlanta 

1 12 

i 

7 HOP 

8 :18P 

| 32 

i 

New  York- Augusta 

| 32 

i 

8 :1SP 

10 :20P 

| 35 

i 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

| 35 

i 

10 :20P 

9 :45P 

j 138 

i 

New  York-Atlanta 

| 138 

i 

9 :45P 

9 :31P 

j 135 

i 

W ashington- Atlanta 

| 135 

i 

9-.31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
.points. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  G- 
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“I  read  of  a boy  wtio  had  a remarkable  dream. 
He  thought  that  the  richest  man  in  town  came  to 
him  and  said:  ‘I  am  tired  of  my  house  and  grounds; 
come  and'  take  care  of  them,  and  I will  give  them 
to  you.’  Then  came  an  honored  judge  and'  said: 
‘I  want  you  to  take  my  place;  I am  weary  of  being 
in  court  day  after  day;  I will  give  you  my  seat  on 
the  bench  if  you  will  d'o  my  work.’.  Then  the 
doctor  proposed  that  he  take  his  extensive  practice 
and  let  him  rest,  and  so  on.  At  last  up  shambled 
old  Tommy,  and  said':  ‘I’m  wanted  to  fill  a drunk- 
ard’s grave;  I have  come  to  see  if  you  will  take 
my  place  in  these  saloons  and  on  these  streets.’ 
This  is  a dream  that  is  not  all  a dream.  For  every 
boy  in  this  land  today,  who  lives  to  grow  up,  some 
position  is  waiting  as  truly  as  if  the  rich  man, 
judge,  doctor,  or  drunkard  stood  ready  to  hand  over 
his  place  at  once.  Which  will  you  choose,  boys? 
There  are  pulpits  to  be  filled  by  G-od’-fearing  min- 
isters, and  thousands  of  other  honorable  places; 
but  there  are  also  prison  cells  and  drunkard’s 
graves.  Which  will  you  choose,  a place  of  honor 
or  of  dishonor?” — The  Canadian  Presbyterian. 
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Those  who  live  upon  a low  plane  are  satisfied  because  they  do  not 
know  a higher  plane.  Some  know  nothing  but  the  flesh  and  the  pleas- 
ures that  come  through  the  flesh.  They  cannot  understand  how  the 
things  that  delight  them  do  not  bring  pleasure  to  the  intellectual  and  the 
spiritual. — Bryan. 


WHICH  SHALL  IT  BE? 

There  is  some  Confusion  about  which  day  this  year  is  to  be  Easter  Bay. 
Unlike  Christmas  and  some  other  festival  da3rs,  Easter  is  not  on  a fixed  date. 
Editor  Sharpe  of  The  Robesionian  has  quoted  Webster’s  International  Dic- 
tionary on  the  subject.  And  it  is  as  follows:  “In  accord  with  the  decree 
of  the  Council  of  Nice,  Easter  Day  is  always  the  first  Sunday  after  the 
full  moon  that  falls  on  or  next  after  the  21st  of  March;  if  the  full  moon 
happens  on  Sunday,  Easter  is  celebrated  one  week  later.  The  date  of  the 
full  moon  is  ascertained  according  to  certain  calendar  rules,  and  may  differ 
from  that  of  the  actual  (astronomical)  full  moon.”  The  Robesonian  has 
a correspondent  that  figures  out  that  Easter  this  year  is  April  8t!h.  But 
the  Salem  Almanac  puts  it  on  April  1st. 

This  calculation  seems  in  accordance  with  Webster.  The  first  full  moon 
after  march  21st  is  on  April  1st,  which  is  Sunday,  then  Easter  must  come 
“one  week  later.” 

The  century  dictionary  gives  another  method  of  ascertaining  the  date  of 
Easter,  which  is:  “Easter  is  the  Sunday  which  follows  that  14th  day  of 
the  calendar  moon  which  falls  upon  or  next  after  the  21st  day  of  March.” 
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Fourteen  days  after  March  21st  will  carry  the  date  beyond  April  1st,  which 
is  Sunday,  and  it  seems  that  the  Century  would  figure  Easter  as  coming  on 
the  8th. 

THE  UPLIFT,  along  with  the  boys,  intends  to  celebrate  Sunday,  April 
1st,  as  Easter;  we  prefer  to  follow  our  Sunday  School  lesson  and  the  Salem. 
Almanac.  Should  there  be  any  error,  we  will  have  a chance  at  the  8th,  also. 

$ ^ $ $ $ $ $ 

MADE  A RECORD. 

Just  about  this  time  of  year  those  who  have  watched  and  applauded  the 
record  of  accomplishments  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Wright,  superintendent  of  the  Wil- 
kes county  schools,  expect  to1  see  a printed  report  of  wThat  his  schools  have 
done  during  the  preceding  past  twelve  months. 

Mr.  Wright’s  latest  report  shows  a commendable  progress,  and  he  singles 
out  by  name  the  pupils  throughout  the  countV  that  have  won  distinction  by 
their  faithfulness  to  their  duty — the  number  is  large.  This  capable  school 
official  recognizes  that  the  public  schools  are  instituted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  children  and  not  to  give  him  an  easy  berth.  No  wonder,  with  such  a 
record  behind  him,  that  he  is  willing  to  give  in  print  an  account  of  his  stew- 
ardship. There  are  some  who  have  nothing  to  report,  and  even  too  indiffer- 
ent to  publish  an  annual  financial  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures, 
as  the  law  requires. 

* % 

HON.  TAM  c.  BOWIE. 

When  Hon.  Tarn  C.  Bowie,  the  representative  from  Ashe  county,  one  of 
the  most  remote  counties  of  t!he  “Lost  Provinces,”  alighted  from  the  train  at 
Wilkesboro  on  his  return  home  from  the  legislature,  the  populace  figura- 
tively and  bodily  took  him  to  their  bosom.  That  was  right.  He  is  a hero 
in  a great  accomplishment.  It  is  no  small  thing,  even  in  this  opulently 
spirited  period,  to  pull  down  a ten  million  dollar  appropriation  to  a cause, 
which  the  selfishness  of  an  average  people  is  slow  to  permit  them  to  see  justice 
in. 

There  were  doubting  Thomases  when  the  North  Carolina  railroad  from 
Goldsboro  to  Charlotte  was  suggested.  Its  building  was  a god-send  to  the 
state,  for  the  fine  towns  with  their  innumerable  industrial  plants  and  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  section  which  it  traverses  are  brilliant  attestations 
of  fine  vision  and  judgment.  There  are  quite  as  many  hopeful  possibilities 
in  the  section  that  Mr.  Bowie’s  bill  proposes  to  open  up  and  attach  to  the 
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balance  of  the  state.  In  addition  to  this,  if  the  state  lends  its  credit  and 
influence  towards  the  development  of  one  section,  why  not  another  which 
makes  such1  fine  promises. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Bowie,  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  battle — the  real  boy  on  the 
-deck — had  valliant  assistance  and  counsel  in  the  personage  of  the  “ Grand 
Old  Man,”  of  Alleghany,  and  the  eighty-odd  year  old  Capt.  Lovell  (spry. as  a 
cricket  and  never  sleeps)  and  Prof.  B.  B.  Dougherty,  both  of  Watauga  coun- 
ty. The  reason  they  were  not  picked  up  and  banqueted  on  their  return,  is 
that  they  slipped  home  before  folks  could  assemble  and  show  them  their 
gratitude. 

THE  UPLIFT,  perfectly  delighted  that  justice  at  last  is  about  to  be  meted 
out  to  this  wonderful  section  of  North  Carolina,  wants  to  publicly  con- 
gratulate the  able,  courageous  and  intensely  honest  representative  of  the 
county  of  Ashe.  Mr.  Bowie,  you  are  a trump. 

******* 

SEEMS  TO  HAVE  TEETH. 

Just  after  the  North  Carolina  legislature  had  written  its  edict  in  making 
the  state  law  square  with  the  federal  law  in  the  matter  of  intoxicants,  it 
began  to  be  orated  about  that  a big  gap  had  been  left  open.  THE  UPLIFT 
could  not  subscribe  to  this  fear,  having  in  mind  that  an  arch  enemy  of 
whiskey  was  the  wet  nurse  in  the  preparation  of  the  bill.  Who  ever  caught 
Heriot  Clarkson  napping  in  a vital  matter  like  this?  No  one  has  yet  spoken. 

It  appears  in  the  public  print  that  when  representative  Fountain,  of 
Edgcombe  county,  alighted  from  the  train  at  Rocky  Mount,  a colored 
client  hurried  him  oft  to  court  to  defend  him  in  a whiskey  case.  It  appears 
from  the  same  report  that  Mr.  Fountain  had  a small  hand  in  the  making 
of  the  North  Carolina  bill.  His  client  nevertheless  was  convicted,  and  the 
legislator  is  himself  convinced  the  “law  has  teeth  in  it.” 

Whatever  joy  the  lawless  were  getting  Out  of  the  belief  that  a great  and 
mighty  gap  existed  in  the  new  law,  will  have  another  notion  after  they  have 
ascertained  the  truth  in  the  following  statement  from  the  Monroe  Journal ; 

“If  any  one  thinks  he  has  the  right  to  have  liquor  in  his  possession  be- 
cause of  the  way  the  recent  prohibition  was  reported  in  the  papers,  he 
has  another  think  coming  to  him.  Some  of  the  reports  left  the  impres- 
sion that  if  a man  could  by  hook  or  crook  get  possesssion  of  some  liquor 
and  had  it  in  his  house  he  would  not  be  subject  to  indictment  for  having 
it  in  his  possession.  That  is  wrong. 

If,  prior  to  January  first,  1920,  when  the  prohibition  amendment  went 
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into  effect,  you  had  some  whiskey,  which  had  been  legally  secured,  and 
you  still  have  that  whiskey,  you  are  not  violating  the  law.  But  if  you: 
have  whiskey  which  was  secured  since  that  time,  and  it  is  discovered,  you 
are  on  the  way  to  a disagreeable  experience  in  the  federal  courts.  You 
fellows  who  have  decided,  by  reason  of  the  late  legislation  at  Raleigh, 
which  makes  the  state  law  conform  to  the  Volstead  law,  thlat  you  can 
sneak  in  a little  hooch  and  hold  it  after  getting  it,  better  take  another 
thought.  ’ 9 

******* 

FIFTY-FIFTY. 

There  has  been  much  written  about  the  accomplishments  of  the  recent 
legislature  and  with  respect  to  its  attitude  to  Governor  Morrison.  Ordinar- 
ily a governor  shoots  his  biggest  and  best  load  with  the  first  general  assembly 
to  meet  during  his  term.  The  session  of  1921  is  famous.  It  is  a matter  of 
history  that  in  the  second  session  the  governor  cuts  usually  a small  figure. 

Gov.  Morrison  was  distinctly  heard  from  in  the  legislature  of  1923.  He 
scored  a record  of  having  his  wishes  written  into  law  to  an  extent  surpassing 
any  governor  in  these  latter  years.  Though  he  recognized  the  presence  of 
a "it poison  squad,”  he  has  reasons  to  feel,  as  he  is  quoted  as  feeling,  pretty 
well  satisfied  with  the  outcome.  The  results  are  at  least  50-50,  and  that 
itself  is  some  record. 

******* 

EDWARD  GILLIAM. 

The  first  editor  of  the  Reidsville  Review,  the  brilliant  Edward  Gilliam, 
died  last  Friday  at  his  adopted  home  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Gil- 
liam when  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  newspaper  business  in  North 
Carolina  occupied,  as  a writer,  a position  in  a measure  with  such  men  as 
R.  R.  Clark,  W.  F.  Marshall,  Howard  Banks,  and  in  latter  days  with  such 
men  as  Beasley,  Godbey  and  a number  of  others  who  show  marked  ability 
and  know  how  to  make  words  knock  the  bark  off  with  just  a little  effort. 

Mr.  Gilliam’s  remains  were  brought  back  to  his  native  heath  for  burial 
in  the  soil  which  he  loved,  but  which  the  tyranny  of  business  engagements 
made  him  temporarily  leave. 


THE  WAY  IS  CLEAR. 

Now  that  the  famous  ground-hog  ended  his  regime  on  the  15th,  his  patrons 
may  bestir  themselves — the  winter  is  over.  Don’t  yon  see  the  buds  swelling, 
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peadh  blossoms  are  coming  out  and  the  glorious  bushes  with  their  yellow 
bloom  are  making  certain  spots  look  like  glittering  gold,  or  words  to  that 
-effect. 

Evidences  of  returning  life  in  the  old  earth  are  everywhere  to  be  noticed; 
and  nfay  we  confidently  rest  assured  that  after  all  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
death — just  a change. 

* * * * * * * 

PICKING  GOVERNORS. 

One  of  the  Raleigh  ’Squires  is  busy  making  gubernatorial  candidates. 
He  is  still  racing  the  Hon.  Josiah  William  Bailey. 

******* 

THE  BUG  STILL  LIVES. 

It’s  hard  to  get  away  from  the  memory  of  the  old  St.  John’s  and  Poplar 
Tent  County  Fairs.  Succeeding  them,  came  the  consolidated  effort  that 
resulted  in  the  Cabarrus  Fair,  for  years  annually  held  on  the  then  southern 
outskirts  of  Concord. 

The  drawing  cord  at  Poplar  Tent  was  Lee  Martin’s  Bull — when  he  died, 
the  Fair  wTent  to  pieces.  The  chief  feature  at  St.  John’s  was  a fenced  in 
ground  with  cotton  sacking  and  the  family  horse,  driven  without  breeching, 
pulling  a load  of  babies  around  the  track. 

Just  awhile  before  the  Cabarrus  Fair  reached  its  expiring  breath,  the 
late  Senator  Zeb  Vance  was  the  draw  cord.  It  was  among  the  very  last 
speeches  made  by  the  distinguished  North  Carolina  son.  The  crowd  he  drew 
enabled  the  association  to  liquidate  without  busting  any  one,  if  not  enabling 
the  paying  of  a dividend. 

There  is  a movement  on  foot  to  revive  the  Cabarrus  Fair.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Cannon  has  offered  a site  without  charge  for  a term  of  years.  There  is  nothing 
that  creates  a county  spirit  better  and  quicker  than  a County  Fair.  They 
are  not  money  makers,  but  there  is  a something  in  the  making  of  a county 
spirit  not  measured  by  money. 

******* 

DISTINGUISHED  SOUTHERNER  PASSES. 

Dr.  W.  Gill  Wylie,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  the  whole  country,  died  at  his  home  in  New  York,  on  the  13th. 

Dr.  Wylie  was  the  real  pioneer  in  the  development  of  hydro-electric  power 
in  the  South.  He  w^as  a native  of  Chester,  S.  C.  It  was  he  who  secured 
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the  interest  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Duke  in  the  extensive  operatons  that  have  harnessed 
thousands  of  horsepower  in  South  and  North  Carolina. 

To  him,  along  with  Mr.  Duke  and  his  associates,  belongs  the  distinctive 
honor  of  turning  w^ste  values  in  the  South  into  profitable  and  producing 
agencies  of  industrial  commerce  and  better  living. 


THE  UPLIFT 


W.  S.  LEE-THE  SOUTH’S  ENGINEER 

GENIUS. 


THE  UPLIFT  has  just  been  lying  in  wait  for  just  such  an  article  for  re - 
production  in  its  columns  as  that  which  William  Banks,  a prominent  news- 
paper man  of  South  Carolina,  has  just  given  out.  It  is  all  about  the  inde- 
fatigable and  resourceful  W.  S.  Lee,  who  has  made  an  enviable  reputation 
in  the  hydro-electrical  engineering  in  his  capacity  as  one  of  the  chief  officers 
of  the  Southern  power  company.  Some  of  these  days,  the  public  will  come 
into  a proper  and  full  realization  of  the  god-send  that  the  genius  and  vision 
and  faith  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Duke  amount  to  in  the  development  of  the  water 
power.  It  has  made  the  whole  industrial  world  jealous  of  the  opportunities 
that  are  now  slopping  over  in  piedmont  North  Carolina  and  that  of  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Lee,  to,  make  a historical  confession  in  the  name  of  accuracy,  was 
born  in  South  Carolina;  but  his  wishes  not  having  been  consulted  this  is 
not  to  be  held  against  him,  for  just  as  soon  as  the  possibility  arrived  he 
corrected  the  whole  thing  by  taking  up  his  delightful  residence  in  North 
Carolina,  where  he  looks,  acts  and  is  esteemed  an  honest-to-goodness  North 
Carolinian. 

This  fellow  Banks,  who  has  given  us  this  very  deserving  estimate  of  the 
subject  of  this  article,  is  himself  of  North  Carolina  stock  probably  a first 
cousin  of  Howard  Banks,  ivho,  when  engaged  on  the  Charlotte  Observer , 
learned  to  write  in  such  a manner  that  neither  he  nor  the  Old  Man  could  tell 
the  author  after  the  thing  got  into  type.  It  took  the  original  copy  to  identi- 
fy the  paternity.  But  hear  Mr.  Bank's  story : 


“The  convening  of  the  South  Car- 
olina general  assembly  has  its  good 
features.  There  are  drawbacks,  of 
course,  but  occasionally  there  is  a 
bright  side.  Take  Bill  Lee,  for  in- 
stance. 

For  a long  time  he  was  not  seen 
around  these  parts  and  his  friends 
missed  him.  For  some  men  some- 
times get  too  big  to  have  friends, 
but  not  W.  S.  Lee.  He  never  out- 
grows them  any  more  than  he  could 
change  his  name.  When  bills  affect- 
ing water  power  development  began 
to  flutter  into  the  channels  of  legis- 
lation Mr.  Lee  resumed  his  visits  to 
Jiis  old  home  state. 

His  stay  was  brief  this  year. 


There  was  but  one  bill,  to  place  a 
tax  on  hydro-electric  development. 
There  were  20  men  on  the  commit- 
tee that  heard  the  discussion  on  the 
merits  of  the  bill,  and  of  this  num- 
ber a grand  total  of  20  voted  against 
the  bill.  Swayed  by  the  oratory  of 
“Bill”  Lee?  No,  rather  convinced 
by  his  plain  statements,  his  business- 
like way  of  presenting  facts. 

He  came  down  from  Charlotte  on 
t?«e  noon  train  and  left  in  the  morn- 
ing. As  a .jnatter  of  fact,  it  does 
seem  that  it  would  be  a fair  and 
just  tax,  this  levying  on  the  devel- 
oped water  power  of  the  state.  But 
it  would  be  indefensible  from  a 
standpoint  of  economy  for  the  power 
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companies  would,  perhaps,  be  reliev- 
ed of  more  direct  taxation  than  would 
be  placed  upon  them  by  indirection. 
And  they  would  just  pass  the  buck 
to  the  consumers. 

A G-reat  Engineer. 

And  who  and  what  is  W.  S.  Lee, 
and  Avhence  comes  he  ? He  is  the 
vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Southern  Power  ,companjy, 
the  principal  promoter  of  all  the 
great  developments  of  that  company 
in  this  state,  and  he  comes  from 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  which  is  the  busi- 
ness headquarters  of  that  company, 
because  the  city  counsil  of  Columbia 
refused  to  let  the  Southern  Power 
company  come  here  in  1909. 

A man  who  has  been  dabbling  in 
water  power  developments  for  sev- 
eral years  and  knows  all  of  the  lead- 
ing engineers  of  this  country  told  me 
a few  days  ago  that  W.  S.  Lee  is  the 
outstanding  figure  of  this  country  in 
hydro-electric  development,  that  he 
is  the  “ biggest”  engineer  in  the 
United  States,  which  means  in  the 
whole  shining  world. 

W.  S.  Lee  was  born  in  Lancaster 
county,  S.  C.,  the  county  which  gave 
to  the  world  Andrew  Jackson,  J. 
Marion  Sims  and  other  world  figures. 
I started  to  say  Wm.  H.  Crawford, 
but  A.  S.  Salley  called  me  down  hard 
for  mentioning  that  once  before.  He 
says  Crawford  was  from  Long  Crane,, 
Abbeville,  and  not  from  the  Wax- 
haws  Crawfords.  So  be  it.  As  a 
youth  W.  S.  Lee  cut  stove  wood  on 
Saturday  for  neighbors  in  the  city 
of  Anderson  in  order  to  get  the 
money  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
Citadel.  And  he  isn’t  ashamed  to 
own  it  in  any  company. 


My  first  impression  of  Mr.  Lee 
was  when  he  was  in  the  graduating 
class  at  the  Citadel.  He  was  a mag- 
nificent specimen  of  manhood,  cap- 
tain of  A company,  if  I mistake  not,, 
the  ranking  captain  of  the  battalion. 
In  resenting  what  he  considered  a 
slight  from  an  officer  of  similiar  rank> 
he  was  reduced  to  ranks  on  com- 
mencement Sunday.  His  friends  loved 
him  all  the  more  for  what  they  con- 


sidered his  chivalrous  conduct  jin: 
this  episode,  although  the  authorities 
saw  in  it  an  infringement  of  the  rules 
of  the  academy.  But  that  is  Bill 
Lee,  standing  on  both  feet  fighting 
for  principle  and  his  rights. 

Returns  to  Anderson. 

After  graduation  he  returned  to 
Anderson,  the  town  in  which  he  had 
grown  up,  and  for  two  years  ho 
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taught  in  the  schools  in  the  Ander- 
son mill  village.  He  does  not  con- 
sider that  in  so  doing  he  has  dis- 
charged in  full  his  obligation  to  his 
mother  state  for  the  education  he 
received  as  a beneficiary"  pupil,  for 
there  are  many  things  that  stand  as 
testimonials  to  his  love  for  South 
Carolina.  As  an  instance  there  was 
no  alumus  who  contributed  more 
to  the  success  of  the  movement  for 
a greater  Citadel.  And  look  what 
he  has  done  for  the  industry  in  South 
Carolina. 

W.  C.  Whitner,  of  Anderson,  is 
the  man  who,  at  Rocky  River,  four 
miles  east  of  Anderson,  at  a lovely 
spot  now  owned  by  Bill  Brissey.  built 
the  first  hydro-electric  plant  in  this 
country.  It  was  a small  affair,  not 
more  than  700  horsepower,  but  it 
-demonstrated  what  can  be  done.  Mr. 
Whitner  worked  on  Portman  Shoals 
development  on  the  Tugaloo  river 
and  on  a power  plant  at  Columbus, 
Ga.  In  these  latter  operations  he 
called  in  the  assistance  of  W.  S. 
Lee.  The  young  engineer  made  good 
from  the  jump.  He  was  later  put 
in  charge  of  completing  a develop- 
ment for  Mr.  Whitner.  Dr.  W.  Gill 
Wylie  and  others  at  Catawba,  three 
miles  from  Rock  Hill.  This  put  him 
i ntouch  with  Mr.  J.  B.  Duke,  head 
of  the  American  Tobacco  company, 
a man  of  unlimited  wealth  and  a na- 
tive son  of  the  south,  who  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Lee  is  more  than  an  engineer. 
He  is  more  than  a promoter.  He  is 
a diplomat.  All  of  the  developments 
made  by  Mr.  Duke’s  money  testify 
to  the  financier’s  unlimited  confi- 
dence and  unqualified  affection  for 


Mr.  Lee. 

- * 

Going  to  Canada. 

And  now  they  are  going  to  Can- 
ada with  their  brains,  their  resuor- 
ces,  their  initiative,  their  pluck,  their 
tenacity,  <to  project  and(  complete 
a power  development  that  in  one 
unit  will  have  more  energy  than  all 
of  the  stations  of  the  Southern  Pow- 
er company  in  this  state.  The  tur- 
bine wheels  alone  will  cost  $1,000,- 
000.  Just  consider  then  how  much 
will  be  the  cost  of  the  plant  and  the 
dam. 

This  titanic  undertaking  is  backed 
by  the  Canadian  government.  The 
power  that  is  to  be  generated  is  to 
be  used  almost  exclusively  in  pulp 
mills  and  paper  making.  There 
may  be  subsequent  development  in 
Canada.  But,  at  that,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  all  of  the  financial  power 
of  Mr.  Lee’s  backers  will  be  ex- 
hausted and  South  Carolina  has  un- 
developed powers  that  are  begging 
some  wizard  to  come  and  convert 
into  commercial  energy. 

The  Southern  Power  company  has 
already  five  great  powers  on  the 
Catawba-Wateree  river,  and  another 
— “Dearborn” — -will  be  thrown  open 
in  a few  weeks.  This  is  named  for 
the  old  fort  of  the  United  States 
government  that  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Catawba, 
the  spot  laid  out  by  the  brusque  old 
Colonel  Senff,  the  spot  that  lacked 
only  one  vote  in  Congress  of  being 
selected  as  the  site  for  the  United 
States  Military  academy.  There  is  a 
legend  that  it  went  to  West  Point 
on  the  Hudson  by  the  vote  of  a 
southern  Congressman. 

There  is  Mr.  Lee,  the  engineer. 


IS 
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A man  of  intellect,  courage  and 
force.  Mr.  Lee,  the  man,  is  not  so 
generally  known.  But  to  those  by 
whom  he  is  known  as  friend,  there 
is  one  thing  that  stands  out  as  the 
philosophy  of  his  life,  and  that  is 
Kipling’s  “IF. ” He  is  the  same  in 
climbing  the  heights  that  he  was 
down  below.  And  when  all  things 
appear  to  be  going  to  pot  around 


him,  he  never  loses  his  grip. 

South  Carolina  may  have  produc- 
ed greater  men — but  there  remains 
fortunately  a lot  of  his  life  to  be 
given  to  his  state,  and  not  for  some 
years  yet  will  it  be  proper  to  try 
to  take  the  full  measure  of  a man 
like  this  who  is  just  at  the  zeniths 
of  achievement,  just  doing  his  best. 


Before  and  on  June  30  if  you  drive  onto  a railroad  grade  crossing  with- 
out first  stopping,  looking  and  listening,  you  may  be  hit  by  a locomotive 
and  killed.  On  and  after  July  1 if  you  drive  onto  a crossing  without 
first  stopping  you  are  liable  to  arrest. 


SAMUEL  F.  B.  MORSE,  ARTIST. 

It  behoves  us  for  our  own  good  and  inspiration  to  keep  a line  on  those 
who  wrought  in  such  a way  as  to  contribute  largely  to  the  conveniences  and 
advancement  and  joys  of  the  country . Three  important  inventions  by  Amer- 
icans were  given  to  the  world  .within  a few  years  of  one  another.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  electric  telegraph  in  1837  and  thoroughly  demonstrated,  in 
1844;  in  1846,  the  sewing  machine  by  Elias  Howe;  and  in  1847  R.  M.  Ho 1$ 
invented  the  cylinder  press. 

This  article  it  particularly  about  Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse , born  in 
Massachusetts  in  1791.  The  world  at  large  associates  his  name  entirely  with 
a contribution  to  the  business  life  of  the  world;  but  there  is  another  side  to 
the  man’s  effort  and  achievements  that  affords  a deep  interest  to  a large 
class  engaged  in  another  line  of  work  that  adds  to  the  sum  total  of  the  things 
that  makes  a country  great  and  outstanding. 

Miss  Maria  Leith  in  Young  Folks  has  given  iis  that  other  side  of  Morse „ 
and  is  an  engaging  story : 


The  world  toda}^  rememberss  Sam- 
uel F.  B.  Morse,  1791-1872,  as  a sci- 
entist and  inventor.  Whereas  the 
truth  is  that  he  was  an  artist  of 
renown  long  before  he  became  the 
commanding  figure  in  American  tele- 
graphy. Painting  was  his  profession, 
scientific  investigation  merely  his 
pastime  until  the  great  invention 
superseded  all. 


During  college  /days  at  Yale, 
Morse  began  his  career  as  an  artist 
by  producing  minatures  and  profiles 
of  his  fellow  students.  Even  then 
he  displayed  no  small  ammount  of 
talent.  For  more  than  a quarter  of 
a century  he  followed  the  profession 
of  his  choice.  At  the  time  his  fam- 
ous invention  was  perfected  he  was 
serving  as  Professor  of  arts  of  de- 
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sign  at  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  Time  after  time  when 
petitioning  Congress  for  aid  he 
threatened  to  abandon  telegraphy  and 
return  to  his  own  profession. 

The  pupil  of  Washington  Allston, 
the  protege  of  Benjamin  West,  he 
he  was  no  mere  dabbler  with  the 


painting  now  hangs  in  the  Art  Mu- 
seum of  Yale  University. 

Morse  returned  to  his  native  land 
after  five  years  of  the  best  training 
that  London  then  afforded.  He  had 
associated  not  only  with  West  and 
Allston,  but  with  the  leaders  of  the 
English  school,  such  as  Turner,  Nor- 


brush.  His  work  as  a student  was 
the  delight  of  both  those  eminent 
American  artists.  While  studying 
under  their  direction  in  London  he 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  with 
Turner,  Northcote,  Lawrence,  Wilkie, 
and  other  English  artists  of  the  day. 
That  his  canvas,  “The  Dying  Her- 
cules, ’ ’ was  accounted  among  the 
nine  best  pictures  in  a gallery  of  a 
thousand  is  ample  proof  of  the  high 
degree  of  his  talent.  This  famous 


thcote,  Fuseli,  Flaxman,  and  Law- 
rence. He  knew  many  of  the  pro- 
mising younger  artists  as  well,  and 
was  also  intimately  acquainted 
with  Wadsworth,  Coleridge,  and 
Crabbe.  The  brilliant  young  paint- 
er was  indeed  a man  of  the  world. 

Arriving  at  Boston  in  1815  he  at 
once  opened  a studio  and  set  up  as 
a portrait  painter,  exhibiting  as  a 
special  attraction,  “The  Judgment 
of  Jupiter.”  However,  as  the  moun- 
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tain  did  not  come  to  him,  he  was 
soon  forced  to  go  to  the  mountain. 
Taking  his  brush  and  easel  he  toured 
the  states  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  in  search  of  orders.  He 
found  many  patrons  in  the  country 
towns.  In  fact,  the  work  was  so 
profitable  that  he  continued  it  for 
two  years.  Feeling  then  that  his 
fortune  was  assured,  he  married  Miss 
Walker,  of  Concord. 

When  Morse  had  completed  his 
tours  of  the  north,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  south  where  he  met 
with  equal  success.  Orders  for  por- 
traits came  readily  and  prices  were 
most  fair.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
he  painted  the  portrait  of  President 
James  Monroe  for  the  Council  of 
Charleston.  While  in  that  city  he 
also  took  part  in  the  founding  of 
the  South  Carolina  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  Times  seemed  most  promising 
for  the  young  portrait  painter,  and 
he  deemed  that  the  moment  had  ar- 
rived for  his  entrance  into  other  fields. 

Consequently,  in  1822,  he  tried 
his  hand  at  historical  painting,  a 
branch  of  his  art  that  had  long  been 
tempting  him.  His  first  work  was  a 
picture  of  the  N ational  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives showing  a great  number 
of  the  most  important  members.  It 
was  widely  exhibited  and  very  much 
admired  by  the  public,  however,  it 
was  not  the  kind  of  a picture  that 
the  average  collector  cared  to  buy. 
It  is  preserved  today  in  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  at  Washington.  As  can  read- 
ily be  understood  the  artist  abandon- 
ed historical  painting  to  return  to 
his  former  field. 

He  next  opened  a studio  in  New 
York  City,  believing  that  the  town 
would  grow  and  prosper  at  the  trade 


from  the  great  Erie  Canal  made  its 
way  into  the  port.  Orders  for  por- 
traits came  but  slowly  to  the  painter 
at  this  time.  Perhaps  the  most  no- 
table of  his  work  of  this  period  is 
the  portrait  of  Lafayette,  which 
hangs  in  the  City  Hall  of  New  York. 
Though  his  canvases  were  few  they 
were  of  the  very  highest  quality,  a 
fact  which  his  brother  artists  soon 
perceived. 

Morse  made  friends  with  the  paint- 
ers of  the  city,  especially  with  the 
younger  set.  They  being  dissatis- 
fied with  the  management  of  the 
American  Academy  decided  to  found 
a society  of  their  own.  The  new 
organization  was  called  the  National 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  of  De- 
sign. Morse  became  its  first  presi- 
dent in  1826,  a position  which  he 
held  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

Meanwhile  he  had  become  better 
known  in  the  city.  He  was  at  last  able 
to  secure  more  commissions  than  he 
could  execute.  However  he  found 
time  to  deliver  a series  of  lectures 
on  art,  perhaps  the  first  of  the  kind 
ever  heard  in  this  country.  Though 
he  was  recognized  everywhere  as  an 
artist  of  the  first  rank,  he  was  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  work  he 
was  doing.  For  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther study  and  improvement  he  plan- 
ned a trip  to  Italy,  sailing  in  1829. 

While  there  he  copied  picture  after 
picture  in  the  famous  galleries,  for 
he  had  decided  on  this  method  of 
becoming  familiar  with  the  work  of 
the  old  masters  and  incidentally  im- 
proving his  own  technique.  His 
copies  were  for  the  most  part  pur- 
chased by  his  New  York  patrons. 
He  spent  altogether  three  years 
abroad,  visiting  France  and  England 
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as  well.  He  numbered  among  his 
intimate  friends  such  celebrities  as 
Thorwaldsen,  and  Baron  Yon  Hum- 
boldt. While  in  Italy  he  met  his 
fellow  countryman,  James  Feni- 
more  Cooper. 

When  Morse  returned  to  New  York 
he  found  himself  forgotten  except 
by  his  own  circle  of  artist  friends. 
He  w^as  then  in  his  forty-second 
year,  and  equipped  to  do  such  work 
as  he  had  never  done  before.  Orders, 
however,  came  in  so  slowly  that  he 
was  forced  to  resort  to  teaching 
to  provide  himself  with  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.  General  Strother,  the 
“Porte  Crayon”  of  magazine  fame, 
was  one  his  pupils  at  this  time. 

As  President  of  the  Academy  of 
Design,  Morse  occupied  a high  place 
in  the  world  of  art.  He  was  indeed 
second  only  to  Washington  Allston, 
his  former  teacher  and  guide.  His 
influence  was  powerful  and  far-reach- 
ing; his  theories  and  methods  widely 
copied.  Knowing  his  ambition  to 
enter  the  historical  field,  his  loyal 
friends  tried  to  secure  his  appoint- 


ment for  the  painting  of  a rotunda 
picture  for  the  National  Capitol. 
Wrhen  the  plan  failed  because  of  se- 
sious  misunderstanding,  Morse  was 
bitterly  disappionted.  It  was  a blow 
that  his  sensitive  nature  never  for- 
got. 

A form  of  consolation  was  tender- 
ed him  in  the  professorship  in  the 
New  York  City  University.  Having 
accepted  this  he  turned  from  his 
labors  with  the  brush  to  the  perfect- 
ing of  his  invention,  the  plan  for 
which  had  been  growing  in  his  mind 
ever  since  his  return  from  abroad. 
He  still  retained  his  position  as 
President  of  the  Academy  of  Design. 
During  a trip  to  Europe  in  1839  in 
the  interest  of  his  patent,  Morse  met 
Daugerre  and  learned  from  him  the 
principles  of  photography,  which  he 
then  introduced  into  his  own  country. 

That  this  artist ’s  hand  did  not 
lose  its  cunning  through  the  long 
years  of  scientific  experiment  is 
shown  by  the  beautiful  portrait  of 
himself  now  hanging  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Brooklyn  Institute. 


The  people  of  North  Carolina  know — at  least  they  have  been  told  of- 
ten enough  to  know — that  we  are  building  good  roads  faster  than  any 
other  state  in  the  Union,  Pennsylvania  alone  excepted;  but  also  that  our 
improved  highways  do  not  yet  reach  the  total  mileage  of  good  roads  in 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  or  / 
California. 
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DON’T  DIE  ON  THIRD. 

Another  season  is  here — that  of  baseball.  This  story  is  adapted  from 
an  editorial  in  the  Detroit  News , having  the  basis  for  the  great  lesson  it 
teaches  in  a noted  game  of  ball.  It  is  the  production  of  W.  J.  Cameron’. 


1 1 The  Tigers  were  playing  the  team 
from  Cleveland.  Around  the  chalk- 
lined  arena  18,000  persons  strained 
themselves  in  tense  expectancy.  The 
score  was  a tie.  Two  men  were  but. 
The  fate  of  the  game  centered  in  the 
white-bloused  figure  that  shuttled 
back  and  forth  near  third.  Tigers 
and  Naps  stood  up  in  their  benches, 
for  the  decisive  had  come. 

Moriarty  was  on  third. 

He  got  there  by  the  ordinary 
events  of  the  game.  At  the  bat  he 
hit  the  ball  and  ran  to  first.  Another 
player  bunted  and  sacrificed  himself 
to  run  Moriarty  to  second.  Then 
a long  fly  advanced  him  to  third. 
There  he  stood,  alert  and  active,  with 
the  fate  of  the  game  in  his  quick 
eye,  his  quicker  brain,  and  running 
legs. 

If  he  failed,  he  failed  not  alone, 
for  the  team  failed  with  him.  If 
he  won,  he  won  not  alone,  but  gave 
the  men  behind  him  their  chance  for 
home.  In  him  centered  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  spectators  who  had  forgot- 
ten to  breathe,  and  so  still  was  the 
great  park  that  even  the  breeze  seem- 
ed forgetful  to  blow. 

Moriarty  was  on  third. 

Much  as  meant  to  have  advanced 
that  far,  nothing  had  been  accom- 
plished by  it.  Three-quarter  runs  are 
not  marked  up  on  the  score  boards. 
Third-base  runs  never  raised  a pen- 
nant. Third  base  is  not  the  home 
plate,  but  the  last  little  way  station 


on  the  road  home.  It  is  better  not 
to  have  run  at  all  than  to  run  to 
third  and  die.  The  18,000  specta- 
tors that  kept  silent  at  that  moment 
could  be  changed  into  a great  cheer 
or  into  a groan  by  the  kind  of  work 
a man  did  between  third  and  home. 

The  question  is  how  to  get  safely 
away  from  it.  The  man  on  second 
wants  your  place — he  can  get  it, 
but  if  you  get  safely  home  no  one 
can  take  that  glory.  One  way  to  get 
off  third  is  to  wait  for  some  fellow 
to  bat  you  off;  another  way  is  to 
get  home  by  your  own  quick  brain 
and  legs. 

Moriarty  was  on  third. 

It  was  ninety  feet  from  third  to 
home.  Sometimes  that  ninety  feet 
is  a mile.  If  it  is  a mile  to  you,  you 
are  a failure,  and  the  great  circle 
of  spectators  groan  for  your  weak- 
ness; if  it  is  but  a lightening  streak, 
you  are  the  great  man  of  the  base- 
ball day.  Moriarty  was  intent  on 
cutting  down  ninety  feet  instead  of 
lengthening  it. 

How  many  things  converged  in  the 
few  moments  he  stood  there ! He 
watched  the  signals  of  the  Cleve- 
land catcher — he  gathered  that  they 
meant  a high  ball.  A high  ball  meant 
that  the  runner  might  duck  low  to 
the  base  while  the  catcher’s  hands 
were  in  the  air  after  the  ball.  Mor- 
iarty knew,  too,  that  a high  ball  re- 
quired that  the  pitcher  wind  up  his 
arm  in  a certain  way.  He  knew 
also  that  pitchers  have  a way  of  wind- 
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Ing  up  when  they  don’t  intend  to 
throw  the  ball.  More  than  that  he 
knew  the  pitcher  in  the  box  was  left- 
handed  and  could  not  keep  his  eyes  on 
third  when  winding  up.  That  was  why 
Morfiarty  clojseljy  followed  all  the 
strange  little  signals  pitcher  and  cat- 
cher were  making. 

There  was  another  consideration, 
too — Mullen  was  up  to  bat.  Mor- 
iarty  knows  that  Mullen  has  a bat- 
ting average  of  something  like  .250, 
which  means  that  Mullen  hits  safely 
about  once  in  four  times  at  bat. 
Would  the  ball  about  to  be  thrown 
be  one  of  the  hit  or  one  of  the  mis- 
sed? No  human  calculation  could 
even  guess  at  it.  If  Mullen  missed, 
it  would  useless  for  Moriarty  to  run. 
If  Mullen  hit,  there  were  still  chan- 
ces of  his  being  put  out  at  first,  mak- 
ing Moriarty ’s  run  wholly  unaccoun- 
ted and  ending  the  inning. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do — 
make  home  between  the  time  the 
pitches  wound  up  his  arm  past  all  re- 
call and  the  time  the  ball  landed  in  the 
catcher’s  glove — make  home  in  the 
second  of  time  when  Mullen’s  hit  or 
miss  hung  in  futurity. 

It  was  to  be  a contest  in  speed  be- 
tween a five-ounce  ball  delivered  with 
all  the  force  of  a superb  pitching 
arm,  and  the  170-pound  body  of  Mor- 
iarty. That  was  something  of  a con- 
test. 

All  these  considerations  are  in  the 
mind  of  Moriarty.  He  sees  the  Cle- 
veland pitcher  winding  up  his  arm 
— round  and,  round  it  swings — he 
poised  himself — there  is  yet  a frac- 
tion of  a second  in  which  he  can  re- 
call the  pitch.  Moriarty  is  crouch- 
ed like  a tiger  about  to  spring — 
Now!  Now! 


There  is  a white  streak  across  the 
field! 

A cloud  of  dust  at  the  home  plate! 

The  umpire  stands  with  his  hands 
extended,  palms  down. 

A great  cheer  echoes  and  reechoes 
across  the  space  of  the  park.  Again 
and  again  it  bursts  forth.  Thirty-six 
thousand  eyes  strain  toward  the  man 
who  is  slapping  the  dust  from  his 
white  uniform. 

Moriarty  is  home ! 

You  are  one  of  the  players.  Per- 
haps you  have  reached  First — com- 
pleted the  primary  school.  It  may 
be  that  by  the  fair  promise  of  your 
good  gifts  you  have  reached  the  sixth 
grade  and  are  on  Second.  Then,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  your  parents,  you  are 
going  to  graduate — have  advanced  to 
Third. 

Don’t  die  on  Third. 

What  are  you  doing  to  win  the 
score  that  life  is  ready  to  mark  up 
against  your  name?  Third  base  has 
no  laurels  on  which  you  can  rest. 
What  are  you  doing  to  get  away 
from  Third?  Are  you  waiting  for 
some  one  to  bat  you  in?  Suppose 
he  misses ; his  miss  is  yours  too. 
If  you  depend  on  some  one  else, 
his  failure  will  be  yours. 

What  are  you  doing  on  Third? 
Waiting  for  something  to  turn  up? 
Don’t.  Nothing  turns  up;  but  the 
thumbs  of  thousands  of  men  who 
watch  you  may  turn  down  and  make 
you  a failure,  forever.  Moriarty 
would  not  have  scored  had  he  wait- 
ed, for  Mullen  didn’t  hit  the  ball,  and 
that  run  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
save  the  game.  That  run  was  gained 
in  a fraction  of  time,  but  the  differ- 
ence between  success  and  failure  is 
very  often  measured  in  seconds.  A 
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few  months  more  of  school  might  to  score. 

bring  you  to  business — enable  you  Don’t  die  on  Third. 


“Chimmie,  wot’s  a island?” 

“Why,  it’s  a place  you  can’t  git  away  from  without  a boat.” — 
Youth’s  World. 


HOW  WE  GET  OUR  SPONGES 

By  A.  M.  Barnes 


Whence  do  we  get  the  soft,  springy, 
porous  substance  we  know  as  sponge, 
and  how  is  is  formed?  The  sponge 
that  comes  to  us  for  our  use  is  the 
“skeleton”  of  a jelly-like  sea  ani- 
mal belonging  to  the  order  Coelen- 
terata.  That  means  that  it  is  class- 
ed as  one  of  the  very  lowest  branches 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  coelen- 
terata — pronounced  se-len-ter-a-tah — 
includes  many-celled  animals,  having 
very  simple  organisms,  with  no  dis- 
tinct body  cavity  and  no  distinct  cir- 
culatory system.  These  animals  are 
usually  symmetrical  in  form,  with 
parts  radiating  from  a center.  The 
parts  consist  of  numerous  small  tu- 
bes which  unite  form  larger  ones. 
The  openings  in  the  smaller  tubes 
contain  a number  of  digestive 
tracts,  or  stomachs,  where  food  is 
assimilated.  In  the  living  sponge  the 
tubes  are  lined  with  the  flesh  of  the 
animal.  Tenacles  are  grouped  around 
the  center,  or  “mouth”  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  it  is  by  means  of  these  ten- 
acles that  food  is  captured  and  con- 
veyed to  the  mouth.  To  this  order 
belong  the  sea  anemone,  the  coral, 
and  sponge. 

Sponges  are  found  in  the  ocean 
in  several  parts  of  the  world,  but 
chiefly  in  regions  where  the  seasons 


are  never  very  cold.  They  are  usually 
found  in  masses,  known  as  “sponge 
gardens,”  clinging  together,  for,  like 
the  oyster,  the  sponge  does  not  travel 
about,  as  do  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  sea.  These  sponge  gardens, 
an  old  sponge  gatherer  told  me,  are 
not  unlike  a patch  of  cabbages  of 
various  sizes,  though  sometimes  the 
sponges  assume  very  queer  shapes, 
fantastically  so  in  some  instances. 

Sponge  gardens  are  often  planted 
by  the  fishermen.  To  do  this  the 
“seed”  sponges  are  obtained  by  cut- 
ting one  large  sponge  in  a number 
of  pieces.  These  are  planted  in  ce- 
ment discs,  or  small  frames,  and  peg- 
ged down  on  the  floor  of  the  sea. 
If  the  water  is  shallow  the  seed  spon- 
ges are  placed  right  on  the  bottom 
without  the  trouble  of  securing  them. 
The  seed  sponges  grow  ^a,st  and 
produce  other  sponges.  The  old 
sponge  fisherman,  whom  I interview- 
ed in  Florida,  said  to  me  that  when 
the  sponge  seed  are  carefully  plant- 
ed, they  grow  as  fast  as  vegetables 
in  a well-tilled  garden.  He  told  me 
of  watching  a special  one  to  see  just 
how  long  it  would  take  to  develop. 
In  three  months  it  had  grown  to  six 
times  its  size.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  sponge  loves  a rocky  bottom,  and 
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where  favorable  places  of  this  kind 
are  found  it  is  little  trouble  to  plant, 
.as  the  rocks  serve  as  excellent  an- 
, choring  places.  If  the  gardens  Were 
not  planted  from  time  to  time,  the 
sponge  supply  would  soon  give  out, 
so  great  a demand  is  there  for  it. 
A sponge  seed  will  attach  itself  to 
.anything  at  hanc^  provided  it  is 
beneath  the  water,  and  proceed  to 
grow.  One  of  the  Florida  fishermen 
told  me  of  finding  a sponge  that  had 
grown  about  a large  kitchen  spoon, 
covering  it  completely.  A ship’s  cook 
no  doubt  had  dropped  the  spoon 
overboard  and  the  sponge  had  appro- 
priated it. 

The  best  grade  of  sponges  is  ob- 
tained from  the  Mediterranean  and 
Red  Seas,  where  they  thrive  in  deep, 
clear  water  from  100  to  150  feet 
below  the  surface.  The  warm  seas 
that  wash  the  Florida  coasts  are  ex- 
ceedingly favorable  to  the  growth  of 
marine  life.  Here  the  sponge  espec- 
ially grows  rapidly.  The  majority  of 
the  sponges  of  the  commerce  now 
come  from  Florida  and  the  Bahama 
Islands.  The  World  War  seriously 
interfered  with  the  sponge  industry 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas, 
greatly  increasing  that  of  the  United 
States.  Tarpon  Springs,  Florida,  is 
now  rated  as  the  world’s  greatest 
sponge  market.  Millions  of  pounds 
are  brought  in  annually  by  sponge 
fleets  off  the  Florida  coasts. 

The  old  method  of  gathering  spon- 
ges was  by  means  of  a sponge  rake 
of  three  lines,  attached  to  a long 
pole,  each  lime  curved  like  a hook, 
and  a bucket  with  a glass  bottom, 
carefully  waxed  around,  known  as  a 
* ‘ water  telescope.”  When  a sponge 
garden  was  located,  the  sponge  fish- 
erman lowered  his  glass-bottomed 
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bucket.  Then  leaning  over  the  side 
of  the  boat,  he  peered  carefully  down 
through  his  “ water  telescope,”  mov- 
ing the  bucket  from  side  to  side,  till 
he  was  quite  sure  he  saw  a sponge 
of  the  size  and  quality  he  wanted. 
Then  the  rake  was  lowered  and  care 
taken  to  attach  the  prongs  of  the 
rake  to  the  sponge  in  such  a way 
as  to  bring  the  sponge  to  the  surface 
without  injuring  it.  While  this  old 
way  still  prevails  to  some  extent 
among  the  sponge  fishermen  of  the 
Florida  coasts,  the  newer  and  better 
way  has  been  the  more  extensive 
adopted  of  securing  the  sponges  by 
means  of  divers  in  modernly  equip- 
ped diving  outfits.  In  those  early 
days  of  sponge  fishing,  the  gathering 
of  the  sponges  was  usually  done  by 
two  or  three  men  in  small  row  or 
sail  boats.  Now  the  boats  go  out  in 
fleets,  many  of  them  equipped  with 
gasoline  engines,  with  quite  a crew 
aboard  each  boat. 

The  finest  sponge  known  to  the 
Florida  fishermen  is  called  “ sheep’s 
wool,  ’ ’ because  of  its  soft  texture 
and  clear  color.  This  grade  often 
sells  as  high  as  three  to  five  dollars 
a pound.  The  yellower  sponge  with 
which  we  are  more  familiar  is  much 
cheaper,  bringing  only  sixty  to  sev- 
enty-five cents  a pound. 

To  those  of  us  who  know  the 
sponge  only  after  it  is  dried,  cleaned, 
and  put  on  the  market,  the  substance 
as  it  is  brought  in  by  the  fisherman 
would  not  be  recognizable.  As  it 
lies  in  the  boats  just  after  it  is 
brought  in  from  the  sea,  it  is  a some- 
what compact-looking  slimy  stuff, 
varying  color  from  a light  gray  and 
grayish  yellow  through  several  shad- 
es of  brown.  Some  of  it  is  even 
darker,  looking  like  pieces  of  beef 
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liver  perforated  with  holes.  As  has 
been  stated,  the  sponge  of  our  mark- 
ets is  but  the  skeleton,  the  frame- 
work that  gives  strength  and  form  to 
the  gelatine-like  tissues  of  the  living 
animal.  The  sponges  must  be  dried 
either  by  being  burned  in  the  warm 
sand  or  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  They  are  then  beaten  and 
cleaned,  when  they  are  ready  for 
market. 


Many  thrilling  stories  could  be  re- 
lated by  sponge  divers  of  the  rare 
and  beautiful  scenes  they  have  wit- 
nessed beneath  the  sea,  for  there  are 
vistas  of  marine  growths  as  lovely 
as  a fairy  garden.  There  are  excit- 
ing adventures,  too,  for  the  man  who 
walks  on  the  floor  of  the  sea,  encoun- 
ters with  sword  fish,  sharks,  and  oth- 
er dangerous  inhabitants  of  the  deepQ 


MISTRESS  MARCH 

Mistress  March,  with  hair  ablowing, 

What  have  you  for  springtime  showing? 
Pussy-willows,  crocus  too; 

Skies  of  ragged  gray  and  blue; 

Ice  atinkle,  water  flowing, 

Roots  astir  and  buds  agrowing, 

Bursting  seeds  of  last  year’s  sowing, 
These  and  more  I’ll  show  to  you. 

Mistress  March,  pray  tell  me  truly 
Why  your  winds  are  so  unruly? 

They  must  sweep  the  earth  and  sky 
Free  of  winter  as  they  fly. 

And  though  clouds  may  weep  unduly, 

’Tis  that  earth  may  bourgeon  newly, 

’Tis  that  violets  shall  bluely 
Blossom  for  you  by  and  by. 


— Exchange; 
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MAJOR  LEGISLATION  1923 

Highway  Bond  Issue,  providing  an  additional  fund  of  $15,000,000  for  tkm 
continuance  of  the  present  road  building  program,  and  the  levy  of  an  addi- 
tional 2 -cent  gasoline  tax. 

Permanent  Improvement  bond  issue  for  State  institutions  and  the  comple- 
tion of  work  now  under  way,  totaling  $10,667,500. 

Appropriations  bill  carrying  a total  of  $15,000,000  for  the  maintenance 
of  State  institutions  and  departments  for  the  biennial  period. 

The  Revenue  Act,  re-enacting  the  1921  schedule  of  license  and  privilege 
taxes,  and  the  1921  schedule  of  taxes  on  incomes  and  inheritances,  and  also 
exempting  stocks  in  foreign  corporations  held  by  citizens  of  this  State  from 
ad  valorem  taxation. 

The  Machinery  Act,  providing  for  the  valuation  of  all  property  under  the 
direction  of  the  county  commissioners  and  strengthening  the  power  of  th&t 
State  Revenue  Commission  to  maintain  a uniformity  of  values  between  th& 
counties. 

The  Townsend  educational  bill  providing  for  the  repeal  of  the  mandamus 
to  compel  the  levy  of  taxes,  and  requiring  the  county  boards  of  education * 
to  sit  jointly  with  the  county  commissioners  in  preparing  the  county  school 
budget.  Power  of  the  board  to  contract  debt  is  limited  to  the  amount  of 
the  budget. 

Mother's  Aid  bill  appropriating  $50,000  a year  to  be  matched  by  th& 
counties  for  aid  to  worthy  mothers  deprived  of  the  support  of  their  husbands. 

Permitting  two  or  more  adjoining  counties  to  build,  county  homes  together 

Providing  for  state-wide  eradication  of  ticks  by  the  counties  with  State 
and  Federal  aid. 

The  Grist  bill  submitting  to  popular  vote  the  question  of  issuing  $2,500,000 
in  bonds  for  loans  on  homes  to  veterans  of  the  World  War. 

The  Turlington  codification  of  the  State  liquor  laws  to  establish  conform- 
ity of  State  laws  to  the  Volstead  act. 

The  Moore-W drren  Solicitors'  Salary  bill,  placing  the  solicitors  on  a 
salary  of  $4,500  annually  with  an  expense  account  not  to  exceed  $750. 

The  “ Lost  Provinces"  railroad  bill,  pledging  the  credit  of  the  State  not 
to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  building  a railroad  across  the  Blue  Ridge  moun- 
tains into  Alleghany  and  Ashe  counties. 

Three  constitutional  amendments,  providing  for  the  (1)  limitation  of  the 
State  debt  to  7 i/2  per  cent  <i/  t he  assessed  property  valuation;  (2)  thd  in-' 
violability  of  sinking  funds  to  retire  the  State  debt,  and  (3)  to  pxempt' 
from  taxation  one-half  farm  and  residential  property  under  mortgage  and 
one-half  of  such  mortgage,  not  to  exceed  $8,000. 

Raising  the  age  of  consent  from  14  to  16,  bi\t  amended^  to  provide  thdU 
violations  by  persons  less  than  18  shall  be  punished  as  misdemeanors. 

Abolition  of  the  criminal  insane  department  of  the  State  Prison,  andU 
j providing  for  a sanatorium  for  the  treatment  of  tubercular  criminals. 
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COL.  HARRIS  MAKES  A PICTURE 
WITH  HIS  ARTISTIC  PEN 

(Editorial  in  Charlotte  Observer) 


The  eastern  boundary  of  Concord 
is  fringed  with  a chain  of  bluffs 
which  drop  down  into  the  valley  of 
Three-Mile  branch,  some  in  gentle 
slope  and  others  in  precipitous  de- 
scent. Between  are  indentations  run- 
ning well  up  into  the  town — to  the 
rear  of  the  Central  Methodist  church 
nt  one  point;  to  the  rear  of  the  old 
Billy  Boyd  cabinet  shop  at  another, 
while  at  a third  a deep  wedge  runs 
by  the  Lutheran  church,  butting 
against  the  walled-up  street,  where 
the  Alpine  home  of  Mrs.  Quantz  was 
located,  with  front  door  on  the  street 
level,  kitchen  and  dining  room  be- 
low that,  and  the  garden  yet  lower 
in  a receding  valley.  The  earlier 
settlers  from  the  Lutheran  section 
of  Europe,  attracted  by  the  rugged 
lay  of  the  land,  built  along  the  hill- 
tops on  the  eastern  borders  and  they 
lived  in  surroundings  resembling  to 
some  extent  the  old  country.  The 
unain  street,  running  from  the  old 
McDonald  factory  at  the  head  of  the 
town  south  toward  Bloom ’s  Field, 
lies  like  a broad,  flat  backbone,,  the 
land  sloping  gently  to  the  west  into 
the  basin  of  Buffalo  Creek.  This  wes- 
tern slope  is  spread  out  from  the 
Tieights  occupied  by  the  county  home 
like  an  inclined  canvas,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  afternoon  sun  there  is 
presented  upon  it  a picture  of  civic 
.activities.  The  greater  part  of  the 
town,  now  campactly  built  up,  shows 
in  cameoed  splendor.  Factories  and 


homes,  steeples  and  stores  are  clus- 
tered in  a picture  of  great  natural 
beauty.  The  air  is  hazy  with  the 
smoke  of  industry,  which  forms  an 
ever-present  and  a continuing  wreath. 
In  the  foreground  along  the  foot  of 
the  slope  the  landscape  is  blotted 
at  intervals  bj^  the  steam  of  passing 
locomotives  which  steams  in  white- 
ribboned clouds;  from  those  of  the 
streets  that  present  perspective  the 
glint  of  sunlight  beaming  from  the 
shields  of  speeding  automobiles  sug- 
gests a battle  of  flashlights. 

No  doubt  there  are  some  people 
in  Concord  who  at  times  feel  in  need 
of  a little  inspiration.  That  happens 
to  some  people  in  all  towns,  but  not 
many  towns  have  the  source  for  real 
inspiration  so  readily  at  hand.  The 
Concord  inhabitant  has  only  to  travel 
out  to  the  top  of  the  Brown  Mill  hill 
any  afternoon  when  the  sunlight  is  at 
its  best,  then  about  face  and  take 
a look  at  the  town  in  which  he  lives. 
It  would  make  a wonderful  front- 
page picture.  Laid  on  calendared 
paper  and  developed  in  colors,  it 
would  prove  an  emotion-stirrer.  But 
no  pallette  or  printing  press  could 
reproduce  this  picture  as  nature  pre- 
sents it  every  bright  day.  The  peo- 
ple of  Concord  ought  to  put  up  an 
observatory  at  that  place  as  a shrine 
for  local  pilgrimage  and  a source  of 
incidental  delight  for  the  people  who 
travel  about  and  who  have  an  eye 
for  the  beautiful  in  scenic  effects. 


An  untrustworthy  tongue  can  spoil  a fine  character. — Queen’s  Garden. 
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MAN  AND  THE  LESSER  ANIMALS 


The  chief  difference  between  man 
and  the  other  animals  consists  in 
this,  that  the  former  has  reason, 
whereas  the  latter  have  only  instinct; 
but,  in  order  to  understand  what  we 
mean  by  the  terms  reason  and  in- 
stinct, it  will  be  necessary  to  mention 
three  things,  in  which  the  difference 
very  distinctly  appears. 

Let  us,  first,  to  bring  the  parties  as 
nearly  on  a level  as  possible,  consider 
man  in  a savage  state,  wholly  occu- 
pied, like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  in 
providing  for  the  wants  of  his  animal 
nature;  and  here,  the  first  distinction 
that  appears  between  them  is,  the 
use  of  implements.  When  the  sav- 
age provides  himself  with  a hut,  or 
a wigwam,  for  shelter,  or  that  he 
may  store  up  his  provisions,  he  does 
no  more  than  is  done  by  the  rabbit, 
the  beaver,  the  bee,  and  birds  of 
every  species. 

But  the  man  can  not  make  any 
progress  in  this  work  without  tools; 
he  must  provide  himself  with  an  ax, 
even  before  he  can  cut  down  a tree 
for  its  timber;  wThereas  these  animals 
form  their  burrows,  their  cells,  or 
their  nests,  with  no  other  tools  than 
those  with  which  nature  has  provided 
them.  In  cultivating  the  ground,  al- 
so, man  can  do  nothing  without  a 
spade  or  a plow;  nor  can  he  reap 
what  he  has  sown,  till  he  has  shaped 
an  impliment  with  which  to  cut  down 
his  harvest.  But  the  inferior  animals 
provide  for  themselves  and  their 
young  without  any  of  these  things. 

Now  for  the  second  distinction. 
Man,  in  all  his  operations,  makes 
mistakes;  animals  make  none.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  such  a thing  as  a 


bird  sitting  on  a twig,  lamenting  over 
her  half-finished  nest,  and  puzzling- 
her  little  head  to  know  how  to  com- 
plete it?  Or  did  you  ever  see  the 
cells  of  a bee-hive  in  clumsy,  irregular 
shapes,  or  observe  any  thing  like  a 
discussion  in  the  little  community,, 
as  if  there  were  a difference  of  opin- 
ion among  the  architects? 

The  lower  animals  are  even  better 
physicians  than  we  are ; for  when 
they  are  ill,  they  will,  many  of  them, 
seek  out  some  particular  herb  which 
they  do  not  use  as  food,  and  which 
possesses  a medicdal  quality  exactly 
suited  to  the  complaint;  whereas, 
the  whole  college  of  physicians  will 
dispute  for  a century  about  the  vir- 
tues of  a single  drug. 

Man  undertakes  nothing  in  which 
he  is  not  more  or  less  puzzled;  and 
must  try  numberless  experiments,  be- 
fore he  can  bring  his  undertakings 
to'  any  thing  like  perfection ; even  the 
simplest  operations  of  domestic  life 
are  not  well  performed  without  some- 
experience;  and  the  term  of  man’s 
life  is  half  wasted  before  he  has  done 
with  his  mistakes  and  begins  to  pro- 
fit by  his  lessons. 

The  third  distinction  is,  that  ani- 
mals make  no  improvements;  while 
the  knowledge,  and  skill,  and  the 
success  of  man  are  perpetually  on 
the  increase.  Animals,  in  all  their 
operations,  follow  the  first  impulse 
of  nature,  or  that  instinct  which 
God  has  implanted  in  them.  In  all 
they  do  undertake,  therefore,  their 
works  are  more  perfect  and  regular 
than  those  of  man. 

But  man,  having  been  endowed, 
with  the  faculty  of  thinking  or  rea- 
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soiling  about  what  he  does,  is  en- 
abled, by  patience  and  industry,  to 
correct  the  mistakes  into  which  he 
at  first  falls,  and  to  go  on  constantly 
improving.  A bird’s  nest  is,  indeed, 
a perfect  structure;  yet  the  nest  of 
the  swallow  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, is  not  at  all  more  commodious 
or  elegant,  than  those  that  were  built 
amid  the  rafters  of  Noah’s  ark.  But 
if  we  compare  the  wigwam  of  the 
savage  with  the  temples  and  palaces 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  we  then 
shall  see  to  what  man’s  mistakes, 


rectified  and  improved  upon,  conduct 

him. 

When  the  vast  sun  shall  veil  his 
golden  light 

Deep  in  the  gloom  of  everlasting 
night ; 

When  wild,  destructive  flames  shall 
warp  the  skies, 

When  ruin  truimphs,  and'  when  na- 
ture dies ; 

Man  shall  alone  the  wreck  of  worlds 
survive ; 

’Mid  falling  spheres,  immortal  man 
shall  live. 


HELEN  KELLER  HELPED  HIM. 

Sardar  is  a very  bright  ten-year-old  Mohammedan  boy  who  does  not 
like  to  go  to  school.  It  isn’t  any  wonder.  The  schoolhouse  stands  in 
the  middle  of  a dusty  lot,  where  there  is  not  shade.  It  is  hot  and  dirty. 
They  all  sit  on  the  floor  studying  out  loud’.  The  teachers  are  not  always 
kind.  Sometimes  they  are  cross  and  surly.  Big  boys  are  overbearing 
and  rude  to  little  boys.  So  altogether  one  is  not  surprised  that  Sardar 
does  not  like  school. 

One  day  a missionary  gave  him  a little  story  of  the  life  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler. Next  day  she  called  at  the  house  and  missed  the  little  fellow  and 
inquired  where  he  was.  His  sister  replied:  “Oh,  he  has  started  to 
school!  He  read  that  story  of  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  girl  and  said, 
‘I  have  all  my  senses  and  am  doing  nothing, ’ and  went  off  to  school  at 
once.  ’ ’ — Sunshine. 


THE  EDUCATION  I WISH  I MIGHT 
HAVE  HAD 

By  Dr.  Frank  Crane 


Education  is  probably  the  most  in- 
leresting  subject  that  comes  before 
The  human  race. 

For  it  is  simply  another  name  for 
life.  Everybody  has  his  particular 
views  on  education.  Some  of  these 
are  practical,  some  too  practical, 
some  unpractical,  and  many  fantas- 


tical. 

It  seems  to  me  it  might  be  inter- 
esting for  a man  past  50  to  tell  the 
kind  of  education  he  wished  he  might 
have  had.  What  could  be  more  prac- 
tical than  this. 

Freed  from  all  theories,  fads  or 
groups  and  looking1  at  the  matter 
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purely  in  its  relation  to  human  life 
and  its  values  in  contentment  and 
attainment,  I can  say  that  instead 
of  the  education  I did  have, 
which  is  about  the  same  that  most 
people  get  in  the  American  public 
hight  school  and  university,  I wish 
I had  been  trained  as  follows: 

1.  I wish  I had  been  early  sur- 
rounded by  gentle,  cultured  people, 
reverent,  of  high  principles,  with  a 
quick  sense  of  honor,  and  all  the  oth- 
er essentials  of  true  religion  and 
good  morals,  and  that  it  had  been 
early  impressed  upon  me  that  sects 
and  religious  organizations  are  of 
little  or  no  importance.  Thus  I would 
have  got  moral  training  in  the  only 
way  it  is  to  be  gotten,  which  is  by 
personal  influence,  and  would  have 
been  saved  a lot  of  needless  trouble. 

2.  I wish  my  will  had  been  early 
trained  by  vigorous,  intelligent,  and 
loving  discipline.  I wish  that  I had 
early  learned  what  I found  out  only 
late  that  the  best  joys  in  life  are 
those  that  come  from  self-mastery 
and  not  from  self-indulgence. 

3.  I wish  that  my  powers  of  ob- 
servation had  been  carefully  drilled 
and  developed,  and  that  I had  some- 
one to  teach  me  the  rudiments  of 
the  sciences  in  the  field  and  not 
alone  in  books. 
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4.  I wish  that  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  sex  had  been  explained  to 
me  before  I was  14  years  old,  so  that 
when  the  fires  of  adolescence  came, 
I should  have  dealt  with  them  more 
intelligently. 

5.  I wish  that  every  year  during 
the  fair  weather,  till  I was  21,  I 
had  lived  outdoors,  and  that  I had 
come  to  manhood  with  a body  as 
healthy  as  that  of  a panther. 

6.  I wish  I had  beep  early  taught 
the  dignity  and  moral  self-respect  of 
waiting  on  myself,  and  the  shame  of 
being  waited  on. 

7.  I wish  that  some  intelligent 
teacher  had  studied  me  and  helped 
me  to  discover  that  i$art  of  the 
world’s  work  which  I could  do  best. 
It  took  me  almost  50  years  to  find 
this  out.  With  proper  education  I 
would  have  found  it  out  before  I 
was  25. 

8.  I wish  that  I had  been  taught 
the  sacredness  and  value  of  money; 
how  to  make  it,  how  to  save  it,  and 
how  to  spend  it. 

9.  I wish  that  I had  been  taught 
how  to  live  alone,  how  to  find  re- 
sources within  myself  and  not  to 
depend  upon  other  people. 

This,  of  course  is  but  a partial 
list,  and  consists  in  just  a few  things 
that  occur  to  me  now. 


True  self-denial  does  not  starve  the  soul.  It  makes  it  grow. — Young 
People. 


ARE  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  DOOMED? 

(Archibald  Johnson  in  Charity  & Children) 

The  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foun-  York,  is  very  interesting.  We  quote 
dation  for  the  Advancement  of  from  that  report;  “The  cost  of  mod- 
Teaching,  made  last  week  in  New  ern  education  is  becoming  so  great* 
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the  burden  on  the  taxpayer  is  so 
ieavy,  that  unless  some  way  is  found 
to  meet  the  problems,  there  will  be 
an  eventual  curtailment  of  education 
and  free  public  education  will  be 
endangered.  ’ 1 The  report  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  system  of  training  in 
our  public  schools  is  superficial. 
They  try  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
training,  specialized  and  fundamen- 
tal and  do  neither  thoroughly.  Only 
by  separating  specialized  from  fund- 
amental training  can  the  evil  of  su- 
perficiality be  remedied.  The  force 
of  this  reasoning  will  be  felt  by 
thousands  of  parents  who  have  long 
.realized  that  our  public  schools  are 
trying  to  cover  too  much  ground. 
The  thorough  and  drasting  drilling 
of  the  “old  field  school”  is  a thing 
of  the  distant  past.  The  crowding 
of  children  into  the  class  rooms  and 
the  rushing  speed  with  which  they 
cover  the  ground,  is  bound  to  mean 
superficiality.  The  child  goes  through 


all  the  grades  and  comes  out  with  a 
certificate  to  find  himself  unable  to 
enter  college.  There  is  bound  to 
come  a reaction  some  time  unless 
there  is  a change  in  our  methods. 
The  enormous  taxes  we  are  paying 
demand  a suitable  return  and  our 
system  of  public  school  training  is 
not  delivering  the  goods.  The  sal- 
aries of  teachers,  according  to  this 
report,  increased  from  ninety-six  mil- 
lions to  four  hundred  and  thirty-six 
millions  from  1890  to  1920,  and  the 
cost  of  the  public  schools  for  the 
same  period  has  risen  from  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions  to  one  bil- 
lion dollars.  This  prodigious  in- 
crease in  cost  to  the  country  de- 
mands the  highest  and  most  efficient 
service,  which  the  public  schools  are 
not  rendering.  Some  plan  must  be 
devised  to  provide  better  training 
for  the  money  or  the  whole  system 
will  go  to  smash. 


It’s  the  little  things  you  do,  of  which  no  one  knows  but  yourself,  to 
brighten  some  soul- wearied  wanderer’s  path,  that  make  your  own  beat- 
en path  a path  of  gold. — Young  People. 


SETTING  A PACE 

(Manufacturers  Record) 


With  $120,000,000  going  into  the 
building  of  highways  through  state, 
county,  and  Federal  co-operation, 
North  Carolina  in  proportion  to  its 
population  and  wealth  is,  we  believe, 
taking  the  lead  far  and  away  over 
every  other  state  in  the  Union. 

This  good  old  North  State  has 
been  pushing  forward  regardless  of 
bad  times  with  an  energy  that  sets 
a standard  which  few  states  in  the 


Union  have  ever  been  able  to  sur- 
pass. Its  works  should  be  an  in- 
spiration to  every  other  state.  More- 
over, there  are  other  features  con 
nected  with  the  progress  and  pros 
perity  of  North  Carolina  as  evincec 
in  its  wonderful  road  building  cam 
paign  which  may  well  cause  the 
nation  to  pause  and  study. 

Probably  no  state  in  the  Union  h 
at  the  present  time  surpassing  Nortl 
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Carolina  in  material  and  educational 
progress.  It  is  doing  marvelous 
things  outside  of  its  road  building 
campaign.  Its  progress  is  not  halt- 
ed by  the  lack  of  foreign  immigra- 
tion. North  Carolina  finds  full  em- 
ployment for  its  own  people,  and  it 
asks  no  help  from  foreign  immigra- 
tion. 

North  Carolina  is  building  schools 
and  colleges  and  the  university  with 
an  amazing  activity.  Its  cotton  mill 
development  has  been  one  of  the 
marvels  of  the  age.  It  ranks  as  one 
of  the  greatest  furniture  producing 
centers  of  the  country.  Indeed,  it 
has  a wide  and  ever  increasing  var- 
iety of  industries,  created,  managed 
and  financed  mainly  by  local  people 
and  local  money.  In  doing  this  work 
it  lifts  up  a standard,  and  it  challen- 
ges every  other  state  in  the  Union 
to  match  the  rate  of  its  growth; 
-and  the  whole  of  its  growth  is  large- 
ly typified  and  measured  by  the 
tremendous  and  unprecedented  road 
building,  a campaign  which  that  state 
is  carrying  on. 

There  is  another  feature  in  connec- 
tion with  North  Carolina’s  wonder- 
ful progress  which  should  command 
attention.  It  is  one  of  the  most 


law-abiding  states  in  the  Union,  and 
always  haf;  been.  No  state  in  the 
Union,  we  think,  surpasses  North 
Carolina  in  that  respect.  Its  law- 
abiding  qualities  are  indicated  in  the 
fact  that  during  the  last  year  there 
was  not  a single  lynching  in  North 
Carolina,  though  there  were  five 
each  in  Arkansas  and  Florida  and  to 
their  everyasting  disgrace  eleven  in 
Georgia,  and  nine  in  Mississippi 
with  Texas  leading  with  eighteen. 

Wherever  the  mob  law  which  finds 
expression  through  lynching  pre- 
vails there  is  a spirit  of  lawlessness 
which  lessens  the  moral  backbone 
of  the  people,  breaks  down  every 
sense  of  moral  responsibility,  lynch- 
es the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  and 
lessens  its  progress  in  material  as 
well  as  in  educational  things. 

All  honor,  then,  North  Carolina 
which  has  done  so  marvelously  well 
in  material  progress  and  which  had 
not  a single  lynching  in  1922  to 
blacken  its  fair  name!  May  its  ex- 
ample in  this  respect,  as  in  highway 
building,  school  expansion,  church 
construction  and  all  other  good 
things,  be  followed  by  all  other 
states  in  the  Union. 


Air  Cooled  Milk. — Two  tourists  from  New  York  City  were  passing 
through  Holland'.  The  wife,  on  seeing  a windmill,  said  to  her  husband: 
“O  John,  isn’t  it  nice  of  those  people  to  put  up  that  big  fan  to  cool  the 
cows?” 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 

(Pressly  Mills  Reporter) 


Mr.  J.  A.  B.  Goodman,  of  Moores- 
ville,  visited  his  daughter,  Miss 
Vernie  Goodman,  at  the  school,  last 
Tuesday. 

* X X X 

The  following  boys  received 
visits  from  their  relatives  last 
Wednesday,  March  7:  Hubert 

Pressley,  Julian  Strickland  and 
John  Kemp. 

X ttt 

A new  addition  of  machinery  has 
been  placed  in  the  carpenter  shop. 
A lathe  has  arrived  and  has  been 
given  a place  along  with  the  other 
machines  in  the  shop. 

XXX* 

Master  Paul  Grooves  had  his 
tonsils  removed  in  the  hospital  at 
Concord  a few  days  ago.  His 
presence  was  greatly  missed  in  the 
shoe  shop  at  that  time.  He  is  now 
well  and  back  on  the  job. 

X t X X 

Several  dozen  new  pie  pans  were 
received  in  the  bakery  last  Wednes- 
day. All  of  the  boys  who  work  in 
this  department,  this  also  including 
Mr.  Spaugh,  were  highly  delighted 
when  they  saw  these  pans. 

ttt* 

Every  afternoon  the  boys  play  ball 
owing  to  the  favorable  climat'cal 
conditions.  The  boys  now  work 
hard  to  have  their  lessons  perfect 
having  "at  the  same  time  this 
thought  of  reward  fixed  firmly  in 
their  minds. 

t ttt 

Rev.  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  the  Epis- 
copal church  of  Concord,  conducted 


the  religious  services  in  the  Audi- 
torium, Sunday,  March  11.  He 
preached  a very  interesting  sermon 
taken  from  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Mark. 

XXX * 

A new  Fordson  tractor  arrived 
at  the  institution  a few  days  ago. 
This  tractor  will  become  a valuable 
asset  in  the  farming  department  dur- 
ing the  coming  season.  The  boys  of 
this  department  will  work  hard  so 
they  can  win  the  favor  of  the  officer 
or  officers  over  them  and  get  the  job 
of  running  and  looking  after  this 
tractor. 

X t X X 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of 
new  boys  who  are  arriving  every 
day  the  Auditorium  is  now  filled  to 
overflowing.  About  thirty  boys 
have  arrived  in  the  past  two  months 
and  still  more  are  coming,  in-  pairs, 
in  threes  and  some  four  and  five  at 
a time  so  very  soon  a new  structure 
must  be  erected  in  which  the  re- 
ligious services  will  be  held. 

XXX* 

Last  week  all  of  last  year’s  band 
boys  were  called  out  of  their  Jines 
at  the  tree  by  Mr.  Boger.  Several 
new  boys  were  added  to  this 
squad  and  they  at  once  began  to 
take  their  first  music  lessons. 

Mr.  Stebbins,  this  year  s band- 
master, is  encouraging  them  in 
every  manner.  We  want  to  have 
the  best  band  ever  had  here  this 
year  and  the  boys  are  determined 
to  make  it  the  best. 

XXX* 

The  Training  School  shoe  shop 
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boys  are  coming  to  the  front.  Last 
month  they  turned  out  something 
over  three  hundred  pairs  of  shoes. 
The  cost  of  the  material  used  in  fix- 
ing these  shoes  alone  was  something 
more  than  $400.  The  boys  of  this 
department  are  learning  a good 
trade  and  Mr.  Goover.  the  in- 
structor, is  seeing  that  the  boys 
are  learning  this  trade  to  perfect- 
ion. Some  of  these  boys  are: 
Douthey  Everhart,  Paul  Grooves, 
Herbert  Apple,  Ralph  Freeland, 
Avery  feothrock,  Luther  Grant,  and 
Walter  Brockwell. 


YET  A LITTLE  HOPE. 

Some  days  ago  the  Concord  Tri- 
bune published  a school  bill  that  had 
just  passed  the  General  Assembly 
looking  to  the  development  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  public  rural  schools 
of  Cabarrus  county.  It  caused  re- 
joicing throughout  the  county  that 
the  officials  had  at  last  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  shamefully 
lagging  behind  all  other  counties  in 
the  state. 

A few  days  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  legislature  a simple  an- 
nouncement in  the  papers  told  of  the 
repeal  of  that  Cabarrus  School  meas- 
ure. This  was  a great  disappoint- 
ment. Representative  Sherill,  who 
introduced  the  measure  just  as  soon 
as  the  head  of  the  Cabarrus  schools 
sent  the  bill  down  to  Raleigh,  and 
that  was,  of  course,  consistent  with 
the  established  record  made  in  the 
educational  matters  in  the  county, 
right  at  the  tail-end  of  the  session 
of  the  legislature.  Mr.  Sherill  dis- 
covered, after  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
then  too  late  to  remedy  the  matter, 


that  it  was  a roll-call  bill  and,  there- 
fore, its  passage  was  not  legally  ac- 
complished. 

Representative  Sherill  was  assured 
by  Dr.  Brooks,  state  superintendent, 
that  under  the  general  law  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  local  school  authorities 
to  put  progress,  life  and  efficiency 
into  the  administration  of  school  af- 
fairs in  the  Cabarrus  schools  even 
without  this  special  measure,  which 
failed  of  becoming  a law,  if  there 
is  active  and  wise  leadership. 

As  the  situation  is,  the  hope  of 
any  substantial  and  aggressive  meas- 
ures being  taken  to  improve  our 
rural  schools,  to  provide  an  even 
chance  to  the  rural  child  and  to  place 
in  reach  of  all  the  opportunity  of 
high-school  instruction,  hangs,  and 
pity  it  is,  by  a very  slender  thread, 
unless  the  Board  of  Education  Ala- 
mances  its  executive  officer,  or  sheds 
a directing  factor  who  stands  in  the 
way  of  enlarging  high  school  facili- 
ties. 

HONOR  ROLL 

“A” 

Frank  Lisk,  Jas.  Shipp,  Pressly 
Mills,  Robt.  Watson,  Ralph  Cutchin, 
Max  Thompson,  Loxley  Saunders, 
William  Gregory,  Loyd  Winner,  Jno. 
Wright  and  Paul  Funderburk. 

Eugene  Long,  Joe  Mason,  Will  El- 
lington, Ralph  Nunery,  Clayton 
Stephens,  Daniel  Johnson,  Abraham 
Goodman,  James  Turner,  Kenneth 
Lewis,  Olen  Williams,  Charlie  Al- 
mond, Johnie  Hill  Charlie  Haynes, 
Travis  Browning  Willie  Harvel,  Carl- 
ton Hager,  George  White,  Silvon 
Gregg,  Bloic  Johnson,  Wayne  Car- 
penter, Clay  Bates,  Lester  Bowens. 


so 
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Percj7  Briley,  Jennings  Cain,  S. 
Combs,  A.  Duke,  Paul  Greene,  H. 
Greer,  Claburn  Hale,  P.  Johnsom, 
Albert  Johnson,  S.  Morrow,  George 
McCone,  Watson  O’quinn,  Lee  Rog- 
ers, G.  Stone,  Odis  Scott,  S.  Oslorne, 
Walter  Mills,  Herbert  Apple,  Jonnie 
Branch,  J.  Jordan,  Paul  Kimmery, 
Emmett  Lassiter,  Chas.  Lisk,  Irwin 
Moore,  M.  Mooney,  J.  Strickland, 
Jesse  Wall,  Fred  Wiles  and  George 
Scott. 

Eugene  Myers,  Geo.  Scott,  Vestal 
Yarborough,  Jack  O’neil,  Claiborne 
Gilbert,  John  D.  Windham,  James 
Autry,  Mark  King,  Glenn  Monday, 
Marshal  Williams,  Robt.  Carswell, 
Floyd  Linville,  Wesley  Cook,  Harry 
Dalton  and  Everette  Goodrich. 

Sanford  Wilson,  Preston  Winders, 
Lee  Yow,  Hazen  Ward,  Herbert  Orr, 
Henry  Nunnery,  Rhodes  Lewis,  Clyde 
Trollenger,  Sam  Poplin,  James  Ford, 
Earnest  Allen,  Solomon  Thompson, 
Earnest  Cobb,  Breaman  Britton, 
Earle  Little,  Joe  Wilkes,  Charles 
Parton,  Mack  Duncan,  Hugh  Tyson, 
John  Kemp,  Harry  Shirley,  Worth 
Stout,  Charles  Jackson,  Clifton  Rod- 
Thomas  A.  Oglesby,  Charles  Padget, 
gers,  Lestier  Staley,  Joseph  Pope, 
Avery  Rothrock,  Leon  Allen,  Herman 
Cook,  Carlyle  Hardy,  Baynes  Porter- 
field, George  Everheart,  Barnie  Mc- 
Rary  Clyde  Pearce,  Samuel  Carrow, 
Whittock  Pridgen,  Aughtry  Wilker- 
son,  Clyde  Hollingsworth,  John  Wof- 
ford, Erma  Leach,  Nonnie  Lee, 
Sanford  Hedrich,  Graham  York  and 
Grover  Lyerly. 


“B” 

Bill  Cook,  Jno.  Moose,  Elbert  Per- 
due, Ralph  Freeland,  Paul  Groves, 
Carroll  Guice,  Chas.  Roper,  Garland 
Banks,  Earnest  Jordan,  Norman  Id- 
dings  and  Stanley  Armstrong. 

Aster  Adams,  Geo.  Howard,  Chas. 
Blackman,  Earle  Crow  and  John  J. 
Bostick. 

James  Alexander,  Lee  McBryde, 
John  Henry  Vann,  Edward  Finch, 
Grover  Cook,  Walter  Cummings,  Carl 
Henry,  Lewis  Norris,  Vernon  Lawder, 
Carl  Osbon,  Oler  Griffin,  Unice  Byers, 
Chas.  Beach,  Anderson  Hart,  Odell 
Ritchie,  Brevard  Bradshaw,  Irwin 
Cumbo,  Henry  Reece  and  Argo  Page. 

D.  Driver,  C.  Friske,  Pearl  Graham, 
E.  Greene,  Louie  Pate,  W.  Smith, 
Lee  Smith,  Chester  Shepard,  Walter 
Taylor,  Connie  Loman,  R.  Johnson, 
J.  Allen,  Sam  Deal,  Roy  Fuqua,  H. 
Hatem,  Pi  McNeil,  A.  Roberts,  Rob- 
ert Rising,  H.  Tollie,  T.  Wilkerson, 
Edgar  Warren,  Donald  Pate  and 
D.  Queen. 

Willie  Waford,  Lester  J.  Campbell, 
Forest  Byers,  Fletcher  Heath,  Moody 
Parker,  Blaine  Ensley  George  Moore, 
Ed  Moses,  John  Forester,  Turner 
Anderson,  Sam  Dixon  Luther  Grant, 
Murphy  Jones,  Luther  Gray,  James 
Phillips,  J.  Lambeth,  Brody  Riley, 
Arthur  Tyler,  Roy  Johnson,  Sain 
McPherson,  Preston  A.  Wiles  and 
Paul  Hager. 

Henry  Brewer,  Joe  Stephens,  Harry 
Stephens,  Obed  McClain,  Jerome  Wil- 
liams, Jesse  Foster  and  Hoke  Ensley. 


Second  thoughts  are  best.  Congress  introduced  13,000  bills  at  the  last 
session  and  only  passed  1,000  of  them. — Washington  Herald. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C, 


LV. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1:40A 

| 30 

i 

New  York-Birmingham 

| 30 

i 

1 :40A 

2:37A 

j 29 

i 

Birmingham-New  York 

| 29 

i 

2:37A 

5:12  A 

1 44 

i 

Washington- Atlanta 

1 44 

i 

5 :12A 

6:32A 

1 31 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

j 31 

i 

6 :32A 

8:41  A 

1 137 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

I 137 

i 

8:41  A 

9:25A 

1 11 

i 

Charlo  tte-N  orf  olk-Richmond 

1 11 

i 

9 :25A 

10:55  A 

| 36 

i 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

j 36 

i 

10 :55A 

3:20P 

| 45 

i 

Washington-Charlotte 

| 45 

i 

3 :20P 

3:45P 

1 46 

i 

Charlotte-Danville 

1 46 

i 

3 :45P 

7 :10P 

1 12 

i 

Norf  olk-Richmond- Atlanta 

1 12 

i 

7 :10P 

8:18P 

| 32 

i 

New  York- August  a 

| 32 

i 

8:1SP 

10 :20P 

| 35 

i 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

| 35 

i 

10 :20P 

9 :45P 

j 138 

i 

New  York-Atlanta 

| 138 

i 

9 :45P 

9 :31P 

j 135 

i 

W ashington-  Atlanta 

| 135 

i 

9 :31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
points. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  C- 
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KEEPING  TRUE. 


A few  minutes  before  noon  daily,  by  the  East- 
ern standard  time,  every  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company’s  instrument  cuts  its  connection,  and  is 
put  in  communication  with  the  instrument  in  the 
Naval  Observatory  in  Washington.  At  five  seconds 
before  twelve  a warning  tick  sounds  over  the  wires. 
When  the  skilled  operator  in  the  observatory  sees 
that  the  sun  is  directly  over  the  imaginary  line  of 
longitude  passing  through  the  city,  that  moment 
the  fact  is  flashed  over  miles  of  wire,  and'  every 
one  of  the  company’s  clock  made  true.  Then  busi- 
ness is  resumed.  The  work  of  the  day  is  planned 
with  reference  to  this  appointment. 

Shall  not  we,  not  whose  lives  are  so  utterly  de- 
pendent on  the  Master,  cut  clean  our  connections 
with  every  outside  thing  at  least  once  in  every 
twenty-four  hours,  and  put  our  hearts  beating 
time  and  tune  with  his  heart,  that  he  may  have  a 
chance  to  set  and  keep  us  treu? — Daily  Bible. 
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We  are  not  to  cuddle  up  comfortably  in  our  corner  and  do  nothing  for 
the  world’s  good.  “Go  ye!’’ — Selected. 


GETTING  BUSY. 

Already  Gov.  Morrison  has  notified  the  various  boards  and  commissions, 
appointed  to  look  after  the  various  institutions  and  enterprises  authorized 
by  the  legislature,  to  get  busy.  He  is  ready  to  start  on  his  programme. 
Except  for  an  unforeseen  illness  in  his  family,  the  fishery  proposition,  the 
ship  undertaking  and  the  inauguration  of  the  directorate  of  Samarcand 
would  have  had  their  initial  consideration  this  past  week  in  the  gover- 
nor’s office. 


BRINGING  OUT  A LINE  ON  THEM. 

In  an  issue  recently,  THE  UPLIFT  carried  a story  about  the  en- 
gagement of  the  first  iron-clad  fighting  vessels  the  world  ever  knew.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  this  story  was  about  the  Virginia  and  the  Monitor, 
meeting  at  Hampton  Roads.  The  testimony  and  the  unquestionable  evi- 
dence by  the  eye-witnesses  in  that  engagement  made  it  clear  that,  if  there 
was  any  victory  growing  out  of  that  meeting,  it  properly  belongs  to  the 
Confederate  k ‘Virginia.” 

In  that  story  the  names  of  the  officers,  who  took  part  in  manning 
the  Virginia  on  that  extremely  dangerous  and  hazardous  undertaking, 
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were  published  along  with  the  story..  Growing  out  of  the  publication  of 
these  names,  different  ones  have  recalled  the  acquaintance  they  made  later 
on  with  certain  ones  of  those  officers. 


“i  read  your  story  with  great  pleasure  about  the  Virginia  and  Monitor 
combat,  in  Hampton  Roads  in  1862,”  said  Mr.  D.  B-  Coltrane,  president 
of  the  Concord  National  Bank.  Continuing,  Mr.  Coltrane  told  a story 
that  is  altogether  very  interesting.  Quoting  him  from  memory,  this  is  the 
way  the  Concord  gentleman  met  one  of  the  officers  of  the  ‘‘Virginia,’’  Mr. 
H.  H.  Marmaduke: 

Being  sent  home  from  the  Confederate  army  (bare-footed,  of  course) 
just  before  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  Mr.  Coltrane  lingered  awhile 
about  the  old  home  in  Randolph  county.  Deciding  to  go  west, 
seeking  to  make  a living  and  perchance  ‘‘getting  a start  in  the  world,” 
he  took  the  precaution  to  interview  a Federal  officer  then  located  at  Greens- 
boro, who  seemed  to  be  the  official  that  was  giving  a clean  bill  of  health  to 
all  who  had  left  the  army  before  the  final  breakdown.  This  officer  gave 
Mr.  Coltraine  a “parole.” 

Reaching  Missouri,  the  first  night  found  this  Confederate  boy  at  a little 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  river  and  the  name  of  the  town  was 
Arrow  Rock  (every  state  has  a Rock,  by  various  names;  Col  Harris  of  the 
Observer  located  a “Whistling  Rock”  out  west,  but  this  Rock  in  Missouri 
is  an  Arrow  Rock).  Applying  at  the  only  hotel  for  a night’s  lodging,  Mr. 
Coltrane  was  informed  that  the  only  accommodation  possible  was  to  take  a 
room  with  another  party  but  each  would  have  a bed  to  himself.  The  best 
that  could  be  done,  he  accepted.  Retiring  before  his  room-mate 
made  his  appearance,  he  began  to  turn  over  the  proposition  that  had  brought 
him  from  his  North  Carolina  home  way  out  to  Missouri  looking  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a living.  A kind  of  a country  fellow,  just  a little  skittish, 
long  ways  from  home  and  no  return  ticket  to  North  Carolina  and  scandalous- 
ly little  money,  young  Coltrane  began  to  wonder  what  kind  of  a room-mate 
he  had  drawn.  Those  of  us  who  used  to  attend  the  state  fair  at  Raleigh 
when  the  Yarborough  was  making  the  money  to  put  up  the  public  library 
and  to  occupy  a room  filled  with  cots,  arranged  like  sardines  in  a box 
fully  understand  how  Mr.  Coltrane  felt, — that’s  how,  this  writer  formed 
the  acquaintance  in  the  wee  small  hours  of  the  morning  of  Col.  J.  J.  Laugh- 
inghouse,  the.  only  surviving  member  of  the  old  order  of  K.  K.  K.  The 
introduction  was  so  out  of  the  ordinary,  the  collapsing  of  a cot,  that  it 
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fproved  to  be  an  impressive  one. 

The  room-mate  finally  came  in,  and,  approaching  the  bed  of  Mr.  Coltrane, 
very  politely  inquired,  “who  may  be  my  room-mate?”  The  Confederate 
Coltrane  told  his  story,  and  invited  his  room-mate  to  look  into  his  bag 
( bet  it  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned  carpet-sacked  arrangement  that  was 
the  joy  of  travelers  and  a mark  of  distinction  in  those  days)  and  there  he 
found  the  parole  that  made  a perfect  identification.  Mr.  Coltrane’ s room- 
mate proceeded  then  to  give  a line  on  himself.  It  turned  out  that  he  was 
Mr.  H.  H.  Marmaduke,  one  of  the  brave  and  courageous  officers  that  made 
rthe  first  iron-clad  ship — The  Confederate  Virginia — a mighty  big  place  in 
.all  history.  Mr.  Marmaduke  was  the  grand- son  of  a governor  of  Missouri, 
and  in  later  years  his  own  brother  became  the  governor  of  the  state. 

The  high  character  and  prominence  of  the  Marmaduke  family  turned  out 
to  be  a blessing  and  a pleasure  to  the  young  Confederate  soldier,  who, 
leaving  North  Carolina,  found  himself  in  Missouri  seeking  a living  and  a 
start  in  life. 

The  only  representative  from  North  Carolina  among  the  officers  of  the 
“Virgina”  was  a man  by  the  name  of  Herring.  We  make  no  doubt  that 
he  was  a Sampson  county  product;  and  ever  since  we  discovered  the  fact 
that  a Herring  represented  North  Carolina  in  that  famons  engagement, 
we  have  been  trying  to  persuade  our  own  Dr.  Herring  that  it  was  a close 
kinsman  of  his.  To  sustain  our  suspicions,  the  genial  doctor  is  turning 
u search  light  on  his  Sampson  county  connections.  We’ll  see  what  we. 
will  see,  by  and  by. 

******* 

COMMENDABLE  EFFORT. 

More  and  more  is  the  public  becoming  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
introducing  into  public  school  training  the  matter  of  instrumental  and  vo- 
cal mnsic.  The  world  has  long  since  recognized  the  refining  influence  of 
music,  besides  it  is  a safety  valve  for  the  fine  young  spirits  that  must 
necessarily  for  long  periods  be  pent  up. 

Just  why  the  important  town  and  city  school  systems  do  not  all  have  a 
music  department,  is  curious  if  not  serious.  Recently  we  saw  the  evi- 
dence of  the  ambition  of  high  school  boys,  hungering  for  music,  and  the 
course  not  providing  for  same,  who  at  their  own  expense  equipped  them- 
selves with  the  necessary  instruments  for  an  orchestra.  Without  teacher 
•or  without  special  instruction,  they  manage  to  make  a kind  of  mu  sic  that 
indicates  that  with  training  they  would  develop  into  musicians  of  con- 
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siderable  class.  They  played  simple  little  jingles,  and  while  most  of  it 
bordered  on  the  ‘ rag-time”  stuff  that  you  hear  in  public  music  halls  and 
other  places  where  levity  runs  riot  it  nevertheless  filled  an  aching  void. 
Under  instruction  and  training  the  ambitious  young  fellows,  and  they  de- 
serve it,  would  fall  into  a better  class  of  music — and  it  would  tell  in  their 
lives  until  the  end  of  time.  This  is  worth  while. 

The  progressive  board  of  a progressive  school  system  in  any  progressive 
town  or  city  will  not  long  neglect  introducing  into  its  course  of  study  speci- 
fic instruction  in  music  under  a competent  leader.  Music  is  lots  more  val- 
uable and  reaches  further  in  the  formation  of  character  than  much  of  the 
stuff  that  is  emphasized  in  some  of  the  school  work  and  activities  of  this 
day. 

* *****  * 

“PLACES  QUEENS  AT  A DISADVANTAGE.” 

Commenting  on  the  long  and  useful  life  of  Queen’s  College  for  Women  in 
Charlotte,  editor  Bridgers  of  the  Presbyterian  Standard  takes  occasion  to 
say: 

‘From  her  walls  there  have  gone  forth  many  fine  women  whose  in- 
fluence has  tended  to  make  this  State  famous  for  its  godly  homes. 
Her  history  has  been  one  of  heroic  struggles,  and  at  times  her  life  was 
nearly  gone.  Since  1917  her  prospects  have  brightened,  and  her  debt 
of  $180,  000  that  was  crushing  out  her  life  has  been  lifted,  and  now 
she  is  paying  her  own  way  from  her  receipts,  which  is  remarkable  in 
these  days. 

“Her  great  value  to  our  people  has  always  been  as  a training  school 
for  teachers,  so  that  many  a poor  man  has  denied  himself  in  order  to 
make  his  daughter  self-supporting  by  means  of  college  training. 

“Under  the  ruling  of  our  State  Board  of  Education,  graduates  from 
a standard  college  get  $33.33  per  month  more  than  one  from  a non-stan- 
dard college.  This  ruling  places  Queens  at  a disadvantage,  because 
she  is  not  a standard  college,  owing  to  several  facts,  one  of  which  is 
not  having  an  endowment.” 

The  same  condition  confronts  other  worthy  and  successful  institutions, 
whose  products  must  be  punished  and  ill-treated  that  an  educational  fad 
may  survive.  It  is  hard  to  remedy  a situation  when  you  have  to  go  up 
against  the  pride  of  opinion,  which  has  never  been  magnanimous  enough 
to  out  and  out  acknowledge  an  error.  There  is,  however,  hope  of  some 
relief  of  the  injustice.  The  sta^e  superintendent  has  asked  for  a com- 
mittee made  up  of  one  delegate  from  each  educational  unit  in  the  state  to 
meet  with  him  to  make  such  rules  and  regulation  as  will  save  the  theory 
of  “certification,”  and  still  let  in  certain  of  the  very  worthy  teachers. 
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whose  alma  maters  do  not  meet  the  mechanical  rules,  or  who  do  not  fully 
measure  up  to  the  theory  that  governs  the  “certification”  idea,  or  words 
to  that  effect. 

The  students  of  Queens,  along  with  other  worthy  students,  may  take 
courage  and  abide  the  fates,  which  with  big  powers  act  slowly. 

H:  ❖ ❖ H*  Hs 

CARRYING  THE  LAW  TO  THE  COUNTIES. 

State  Superintendent  Brooks,  recognizing  the  futility'  of  securing  that  in- 
terest and  knowledge  of  the  new  school  code  that  the  cause  requires,  at 
least  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  county  school  officials,  in  any  other  way, 
has  adopted  the  plan  of  holding  meetings  at  different  places  in  the  state  at 
which  the  superintendents,  the  members  of  boards  of  education  and  county 
commissioners  are  expected  to  attend.  These  meetings  are  fixed  as  follows: 
Asheville,  April  11;  Charlotte,  April  13;  Greensboro,  April  18;  Raleigh, 
April  20;  Greenville,  April  25;  and  Wilmington,  April  27. 

This  is  a wise  movement,  and,  on  account  of  the  burning  importance  of 
the  subject,  it  is  assumed  that  any  friend  and  interested  citizen  aside  from 
these  officers  may  be  welcome  at  these  meetings.  It  will  do  the  great  cause 
much  service  by  having  the  general  public  to  understand  what  is  expected 
from  these  officers  and  lend  whatever  help  they  may  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  rural  education. 

* * * * * * * 

THE  NEW  ORDER. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  new  school  law7  that  it  defines  the  duties  of  the  sev- 
eral school  officers,  state  and  county,  in  such  a manner  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  where  the  responsibility  lies. 

This  claim  seems  to  be  justified,  and  it  is  a source  of  much  gratification 
to  the  friends  of  public  education.  There  has  been  too  much  of  the  spirit, 
to  quote  the  language  of  the  street,  of  ‘passing  the  buck.”  Certain  officers 
persuing  the  do-nothing  policy,  have  been  blaming  the  head  office  for  be- 
ing tied  up  by  red-tape. 

******* 

JOHN  SHARP  WILLIAMS, 

That’s  a fine  interview  and  close  up  sounding  of  Ex-Senator  Williams 
who  voluntarily  quits  the  United  States  Senate  to  return  to  his  home  in 
Mississippi  to  enter  upon  a life  very  folksy.  It  is  reproduced  in  this  num- 
ber of  The  Uplift.  The  unique  and  talented  American  got  back  home 
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just  in  time  to  witness  one  of  Mississippi’s  tornadoes.  But  Williams  is- 
hardened  to  storms. 

******* 


WHICH  WAY  IS  BIGNESS. 

A big  body  does  not  make  a big  man,  does  it?  It  may  be  a desirable 
thing  to  have.  We  like  to  look  on  a tall,  well  built  muscular  man.  We 
say  he  as  an  attractive  appearance.  We  wish  we  could  be  like  him. 
But  it  requires  more  than  a well  proportioned  body,  an  attractive  look- 
ing physique,  to  make  a man.  Suppose  such  a one  had  a selfish  dispo- 
sition, a sordid  soul,  and  a sinful  life,  would  you  care  to  be  like  him?  The 
outward  appearance  may  be  ever  so  attractive,  but  if  truth  and  purity 
are  not  found  within  there  is  lacking  the  first  essential  of  manhood.  Of 
wihat  use  is  a safe,  with  the  most  perfect  combination  and  with  bars  that 
no  burglar  could  break  apart,  if  there  is  nothing  worth  preserving  kept 
within  it?  It  is  a fine,  big  piece  of  mechanism,  but  if  it  contains  nothing 
it  is  not  worth  the  room  it  occupies,  Perhaps  we  cannot  all  have  attract- 
ive bodies,  but  what  counts  for  much  more  we  may  all  have.  An  attract- 
ive personality  may  look  through  a very  unattractive  body.  Sometimes 
persons  who  lack  in  physical  appearance  try  to  make  up  for  it  ^Jn  the 
special  cultivation  of  habits  of  mind  and  qualities  of  soul.  Now  and  then 
it  happens  that  a person  with  splendid  bodily  form  thinks  that  he  is  suf- 
ficient and  does  not  give  the  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  those  inward 
graces  without  which  all  else  is  an  empty  and  vain  show. — Selected 
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OLD-FASHIONED  TELEGRAPHS. 

In  the  issue  of  THE  UPLIFT  of  last  week  we  had  a story  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  who  had  reached 
fame  as  an  artist . Long  before  the  time  of  Morse’s  perfection  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  it  was  necessary  at  times  to  employ  some  means  of  communication 
with  distant  neighbors.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  story,  adapted 
from  the  writing  of  Edward  Eggleston,  to  tell  of  some  of  the  old  time  meth- 
ods of  telegraphing . 


There  are  many  people  living  who 
can  remember  when  there  were  no 
telegraphs  such  as  we  have  now. 
The  telephone  is  still  younger.  Rail- 
roads are  not  much  older  than  tele- 
graphs. Horses  and  stage  coaches 
were  slow.  How  did  people  send 
messages  quickly  when  there  were 
no  wires  ? 

When  colonies  in  America  were 
first  settled  by  white  people  there 
were  wars  with  the  Indians.  The 
Indians  would  creep  into  a neighbor- 
hood and  kill  all  the  people  they 
could,  and  then  they  would  get  away 
before  the  soldiers  could  overtake 
them.  But  the  white  people  made 
a plan  to  catch  them. 

Whenever  the  Indians  attacked  a 
settlement,  the  settler  who  saw  them 
first  took  his  gun  and  fired  it  three 
times.  Bang,  bang,  bang!  went  the 
gun.  The  settlers  who  lived  near  the 
man  who  fired  the  gun  heard  the 
sounds.  They  knew  that  three  shots 
following  one  another  quickly,  meant 
that  the  Indians  had  come. 

Every  settler  who  heard  the  three 
shots  took  his  gun  and  fired  three 
times.  It  was  bang,  baing,  bang ! 
.again.  Then,  as  soon  as  he  had  fired, 
lie  went  in  the  direction  of  the  first 
.shots.  Every  man  who  had  heard 
three  shots,  fired  three  more,  and 
went  toward  the  shots  he  had  heard. 

Farther  and  farther  away  the  set- 


tlers heard  the  news,  and  sent  it 
along  by  firing  so  that  others  might 
hear.  Soon  little  companies  of  men 
were  coming  swiftly  in  every  direct- 
ion. The  Indians  were  sure  to  be 
beaten  off  or  killed. 

This  was  the  kind  of  telegraph. 
But  there  were  no  wires;  there  was 
no  electricity ; only  one  flintlock  mus- 
ket waking  up  another  flintlock  mus- 
ket, till  a hundred  guns  had  been 
fired,  and  a hundred  men  were  march- 
ing to  the  battle. 

Telegraph  By  Fire. 

The  firing  of  signal  guns  was  tele- 
graphing by  sound.  It  used  only 
the  hearing.  But  there  were  other 
ways  of  telegraphing  that  used  the 
sight.  These  have  been  known  for 
thousands  of  years.  They  were  known 
even  to  the  savage  people. 

The  Indians  on  the  plains  used  fires 
to  telegraph  to  one  another.  Some- 
times they  build  one  fire,  sometimes 
they  build  many.  When  a war  party, 
coming  back  from  battle,  builds  five 
fires  on  a hill,  the  Indians  who  see 
it  know  that  the  party  has  killed  five 
enemies. 

But  the  Indians  have  also  what 
are  known  as  smoke  signals.  An 
Indian  who  wishes  to  send  a message 
to  a party  of  his  friends  along  way 
off,  builds  a fire.  When  it  blazes, 
he  throws  an  armful  of  green  grass 
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on  it.  This  causes  the  fire  to  send 
up  a stream  of  white  smoke  hundreds 
of  feet  high,  which  can  be  seen  fifty 
miles  away  in  clear  weather.  Among 
the  Apaches,  one  column  of  smoke  is 
to  call  attention;  two  columns  say, 
“All  is  well,  and  we  are  going  to  re- 
main in  this  camp;*’  three  columns 
or  more  are  a sign  of  danger,  and 
ask  for  help. 

Sometimes  longer  messages  are 
sent.  After  building  a fire  and  put- 
ting green  grass  upon  it,  the  Indian 
spread  his  blanket  over  it.  He  holds 
down  the  edges  to  shut  the  smoke  in. 
After  a few  moments  he  takes  his 
blanket  oft;  and  when  he  does  this, 
a great  puff  of  smoke,  like  a balloon, 
shoots  up  into  the  air.  This  the  In- 
dian does  over  and  over.  One  puff 
of  smoke  chases  another  upward.  By 
the  number  of  these  puffs,  and  the 
length  of  space  between  them,  he 
makes  his  meaning  understood  by 
his  friends  many  miles  away. 

At  night  the  Indians  smear  their 
arrows  with  something  that  will  burn 
easily.  One  of  them  draws  his  bow. 
Just  as  he  is  about  to  let  his  arrow 
fly,  another  one  touches  it  with  fire. 
The  arrow  blazes  as  it  shoots  through 
the  air,  like  a fiery  dragon  fly.  One 
burnig  arrow  follows  another ; and 
those  who  see  them  read  these  tele- 
graphs, and  know  what  is  meant. 

A Boy’s  Telegraph. 

The  best  telegraph  known  before 
the  use  of  electricity,  was  invented 
by  two  schoolboys  in  France.  They 
were  brothers  named  Chappe  (skap- 
pay.)  They  were  in  different  boarding 
schools  some  miles  apart,  and  the 


rules  of  their  schools  did  not  allow 
them  to  write  letters  to  each  other* 
But  the  two  schools  were  in  sight  of 
each  other.  The  brothers  invented  a 
telegraph.  They  put  up  poles  with 
bars  of  wood  on  them.  These  bars 
would  turn  on  pegs  or  pins.  The  bars 
would  turn  up  or  down,  or  one  up  and 
another  down,  or  two  down  and  one 
up  and  so  on.  Every  movement  of  the 
bars  ment  a letter.  In  this  way  the 
two  brothers  talked  to  each  other 
though  they  were  miles  apart.  When 
the  boys  became  men,  they  sold  their 
plan  to  the  French  government.  The 
money  they  got  made  their  fortune. 

About  the  time  they  were  seeling 
this  plan  to  the  French  government, 
a boy  named  Samuel  Morse  was  born 
in  America..  Fifty  years  later  this 
Samuel  Morse  set  up  the  first  Morse 
electrical  telegraph,  which  is  the  one 
we  now  use. 

In  the  old  days  before  the  tele- 
graph wires  were  strung  all  over  the 
country,  it  took  weeks  to  carry  news 
to  places  far  away.  There  were  no 
railroads,  and  the  mails  had  to  travel 
slowly.  A boy  on  a horse  trotted 
along  the  road  to  carry  the  mail  bags 
to  country  places.  From  one  large 
city  to  another,  the  mails  were  car- 
ried by  stagecoaches. 

When  people  had  voted  for  Presi- 
dent, it  was  weeks  before  the  news 
of  the  election  could  be  gathered  in. 
Then  it  took  other  weeks  to  let  the 
people  in  distant  villages  know  the 
name  of  the  new  President.  Now- 
adays a great  event  is  known  in  al- 
most every  part  of  the  country  on  tha 
very  day  it  happens. 


Procrastination  is  more  than  the  thief  of  time;  it  is  the  murderer  of 
opportunity. — The  Manufacturers  Record. 
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INTERESTING  RECORD, 

Rev.  W.  Hampton  Eubanks , pastor  of  Poplar  Tent  Presbyterian  church  in 
Cabarrus  county,  has  contributed  to  the  Presbyterian  Standard  an  article  bear- 
ing on  this  old  historical  church,  its  cemetery  and  gives  valuable  information 
about  the  part  played  in  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence  by 
a former  pastor  of  this  church  and  whose  remains  lie  buried  in  that  church's 
■cemetery. 

Its  a small  margin  at  times  in  locating  and  naming  a historical  event.  Had 
■our  forefathers  been  just  a little  quicker  in  setting  up  this  territory  as  a 
county,  cut  off  from  Mecklenburg,  that  famous  document  might  have  borne 
another  name.  To  be  known  in  history  as  the  Cabarrus  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence would  sound  real  good  even  at  this  late  day.  As  it  is,  it  seems  pretty 
certain  that  he  who  wrote  that  great  document  lived,  labored,  died  and  is 
buried  in  a section  now  embraced  by  Cabarrus  county. 


No  one,  unless  his  soul  be  dead  to 
the  nobler  things  of  life,  can  walk 
among  the  tombs  of  the  heroes  of 
the  American  Revolution  without 
feeling  a thrill  of  emotion,  a feeling 
that  he  is  treading  upon  holy  ground, 
ground  made  sacred  by  the  dust  of 
those  whose  mighty  deeds  and  great 
sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  entitle  them  to  ever- 
lasting remembrance  and  their  names 
to  be  revered  as  long  as  the  spirit  of 
liberty  shall  live  in  the  hearts  of 
men. 

It  is  with  such  feeling  that  one 
visits  the  historic  old  church  and 
cemetary  of  Popular  Tent — a spot 
rich  in  history  that  should  be  dear 
to  every  true  lover  of  liberty  but 
especially  to  eyery  North  Carolinian 
whose  ancestors  lived  on  North  Caro- 
lina soil  during  the  trying  days  of 
the  Revolutionary  war. 

Poplar  Tent,  near  the  city  of  Con- 
cord, is  one  of  the  oldest1  churches  in 
the  state.  It  was  organized  in  the 
year  1764.  Its  first  regular  pastor 
was  Rev.  Hezekiah  James  Balch,  who 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Donegal  in  the  year  1766,  and  or- 


dained by  the  same  Presbtery  in  1769, 
In  the  year  of  his  ordination  he  was 
installed  as  pastor  of  Poplar  Tent 
and  Rocky  River  Churches  and  con- 
tinued in  the  same  pastorate  until 
his  death  in  early  part  of  1776.  He 
was  buried  in  the  center  of  Poplar 
Tent  cemetery  after  the  inclosure 
had  been  carefully  measured  in  order 
that  the  center  might  be  accurately 
located.  But  his  grave  is  not  now  in 
the  center,  as  the  cemetery  has  been 
enlarged. 

Mr.  Balch  was  a man  of  consider- 
able ability  and  force  of  character, 
as  subsequent  events  demonstrated. 
He  was  a leading  spirit  in  the  Meck- 
lenburg convention,  which  met  at 
Charlotte,  May  20,  1775,  and  was 
appointed  together  with  two  others — 
Ephraim  Brevard  and  Wm.  Kennon, 
Esq.,  a sub-committee,  to  raw  up  a 
paper  expressing  the  sentiments  and 
will  of  the  convention  in  its 
stand  against  British  oppression. 
The  paper  they  handed  in  shows  their 
zeal,  faith  and  ability,  for  it  was 
none  other  than  that  immortal  doc- 
ument, 1 1 The  Mecklenburg  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.” 
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Not  only  did  Hezekiah  James  Balch 
serve  on  the  committee  that  pre- 
pared the  Mecklenburg  Declaration, 
but  according  to  Rev.  Drs.  J.  B. 
Mack  and  Albert  Franklin  White,  he 
was  the  real  author  of  that  declara- 
tion. Ephraim  Brevard,  whom  his- 
tory has  credited  with  the  author- 
ship, was  a clerk  of  the  committee 
and  merely  copied  the  draft  written 
by  Mr  Balch.  The  proof  of  this 
statement  has  been  published  by  the 


Wilson,  John  Phifer,  David  Reese, 
and  Robert  Harris. 

Mr.  Balch  left  no  descendant  to 
be  called  by  his  name,  and  for  many 
years  his  grave  was  without  a credit- 
able monument.  “But  in  the  year 
1847,  a number  of  citizens  met  at 
Poplar  Tent  on  the  occasion  of  a rail- 
road meeting,  consisting  of  the  late 
Judge  Osborne,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Har- 
ris, now  no  more,  and  several  others 
yet  livng,  where  attention  was  drawn 


Poplar  Tent  Presbyterian  Church 


two  ministers  above  named.  They 
are  quoted  by  Morrison  Caldwell, 
Esq.,  in  “A  Foreword,”  written  by 
him  and  published  in  a reprint  of 
“A  Historical  Sketch  of  Rocky  Riv- 
er Church,  From  1775  to  1875,”  by 
Rev.  Jas.  B.  Mack,  D.  D.  The  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration  was  not  only 
drafted  by  Poplar  Tent’s  pastor,  but 
was  signed  by  five  of  her  members, 
part  of  whom  were  elders.  They 
were,  Benjamin  Patton,  Zaccheus 


to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  monu- 
ment to  mark  the  grave  of  Mr.  Balch  ^ 
whereupon  the  fund  was  immediate- 
ly raised  to  build  a suitable  monu- 
ment. 9 9 The  work  was  done  soon 
after  this  meting.  The  grave  was 
located  for  the  monument  by  Mr. 
Abijah  Alexander,  who  was  more 
than  ninety  (90)  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Alexander  was  therefore  about 
twenty  (20)  years  old  when  Mr.. 
Balch  was  buried  and  therefore  re* 
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collected  very  distinctly  the  time  and 
place  of  his  burial.  In  addition  to 
the  history  here  quoted,  we  have  the 
following  information  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  C.  T.  Allison,  now  an  elder  at 
Poplar  Tent.  Mr.  Allison  says:  “In 
a conversation  I had  with  the  late 
Julius  Melchor,  of  Mooresvile,  N.  C. 
a few  years  before  his  death,  he  said, 
‘I  was  about  twenty  (20)  years  old 
when  Mr  Alexander  pointed  out  Mr. 
Balch ’s  grave  for  the  location  of  the 
monument.  And  was  with  him  at 
the  time  and  herd  him  say  that  he 
was  personally  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Balch  and  was  at  his  (Balch’s) 
burial.’  Mr.  Melchor  was  born  July 
2t,  1827,  and  died  in  1917.” 

Unfortunately  there  has  arisen 
some  confusion  in  the  minds  of  a 
number  of  people  in  other  states  as 
to  the  place  of  Mr.  Balch ’s  burial. 
In  fact  there  are  traditions  connect- 
ed with  at  least  two  other  church 
cemeteries,  each  in  a different  state, 
and  each  claiming  to  have  the  tomb 
of  the  Balch  of  Mecklenburg  fame. 

However,  it  is  easily  seen  how  this 
confusion  arose  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  followings  facts : 
In  what  was  then,  the  Synod  of  the 
Carolinas,  there  were  three  ministers 
of  the  name  of  Balch,  one  of  which 
had  both  of  the  given  names  of  the 
other  two.  They  were : Heziah  Balch, 
James  Balch,  and  Heziah  James 
Balch.  Heziah  .and  James  were  the- 
ological opponents  at  the  meeting  of 
Synod.  Heziah  Balch  was  received 
as  a licentiate  from  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Castle,  on  March  7,  1771,  into 
Hanover  Presbytery,  which,  at  that 
time,  extended  over  the  whole  coun- 
try south  of  the  Potomac.  He  was 
received  and  ordained  at  the  same 
meeting  of  Presbytery  which  was 


held  at  Buffalo  Church. 

When  Orange  Presbytery  was  set 
off  from  Hanover  all  three  of  the 
Balchs  became  members  of  Orange 
Presbytery.  And  as  late  as  1788, 
both  Heziah  and  James  Balch  were 
members  of  Orange  Presbytery, 
which  was  twelve  (12)  years  after  the 
death  of  Hezekiah  James  Balch 
at  Poplar  Tent.  It  is  absolutely  cer- 
tian  therefore  that  it  was  neither 
of  the  other  Balchs  which  was  buried 
at  Poplar  Tent  in  1776,  as  they  were 
both  living,  as  above  stated,  in  1788, 
and  many  years  after. 

Later  we  find  (after  1788)  both 
Hezekiah  and  James  Balch,  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Abingdon,  which  was 
mainly  in  Tennesse.  Later  Abing- 
don Presbytery  was  divided  into  the 
Presbyteries  of  Abingdon  and  Union, 
James  which  has  been  mistaken  for 
that  of  Hezekiah  James  Union.  From 
these  Presbyteries  one,  and  perhaps 
both,  of  them  journed  westward.  And 
it  is  their  tombs  of  which  has  been 
mistaken  for  that  of  Hezekiah  James 
Balch  their  names  being  so  near  alike. 
Also  they  were  both  active,  as  al- 
most every  Presbyterian  minister 
was  at  that  time,  in  the  cause  of  in- 
dependence. 

These  facts  are  further  sustained 
by  Mr.  C.  T.  Allison,  of  Poplar  Tent, 
in  an  article  published  in  the  Con- 
cord Tribune,  which  contained  cor- 
respondence with  authorities  in  In- 
diana, where  one  of  the  Balchs  is 
buried. 

Aside  from  these  facts  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  of  either  Hezekiah 
or  James  Balch  having  labored  in 
Mecklenburg  County,  at  that,  or  any 
other  time.  But  the  Balch  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Convention  was  labor- 
ing in  Mecklenburg  County.  Meek- 
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Tomb  of  Hezekiah  Balch 


Mecklenburg  County  at  the  time  of 
the  convention. 

In  support  of  what  is  here  written 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  follow- 
ing authorities:  Sketches  of  North 
Carolina,  ” by  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Foote. 
See  especially  pages  281,  297  and 
440  This  work  was  published  in 


Wm.  S.  Harris.  Pages  5 and  6;  pub- 
lished 1873. 

Poplar  Tent  Church,  though  the 
word  ‘ 1 Ichabod  ’ ' might  be  written 
over  her  door,  for  her  glory  is  large- 
ly in  the  past,  is  still  alive  and  doing 
a good  work.  Her  resident  member- 
ship is  180,  and  is  well  represented 


lenburg,  at  that  time,  included  the 
present  County  of  Cabarrus.  Pop- 
lar Tent  Church,  which,  which  is 
about  20  miles  from  Charlotte  and  in 
Cabarrus  County,  was  therefore  in 


1846.  “The  Life  and  Character  of 
the  Rev.  David  Caldwell,  D.  D.” 
Pages  96  and  197.  This  biography 
was  published  1842.  Also  the  “His- 
torical sketch  of  Poplar  Tent,”  by 
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on  every  Sabbath.  Her  “Woman’s 
Missionary  Society,”  which  was  or- 
ganized in  1817,  is  still  “ Carrying 
on.”  This  society  is  doubtless  the 
oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  state  and 
perhaps  in  the  South. 

Space  forbids  mentioning  the  roll 
of  pastors  of  this  church,  many  of 
which  were  among  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  the  Southern  States 
for  their  piety,  education  and  general 
usefulness.  Chief  among  these  was 
Rev.  John  Robinson,  D.  D.,  who  was 
called  to  Poplar  Tent  from  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Fayetteville,  N. 
C.,  in  the  year  1801.  Dr.  Robinson 
was  a prince  of  preachers  and  an 
educator  of  tremendous  influence. 
During  his  pastorate  of  36  years  at 
Poplar  Tent  he  taught  a classical 
school  near  the  church,  which  be- 
came famous  in  his  day.  And  ac- 
cording to  Harris’  History  of  Poplar 
Tent  Church  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  any  college  in  the  state  since 
that  day  has  turned  out  in  any  50 
years  of  its  history  as  many  distin- 
guished men  as  did  Dr.  Robinson’s 
school. 

Hot  only  lack  of  space  but  time 
would  fail-me  to  tell  of  the  work 
done  here  during  the  pastorates  of 
such  men  as  Drs.  Pharr  of  North 
Carolina;  Thorn  well,  of  South  Caro- 
lina; Penick,  of  Virginia  by  adopt- 
ion, Summerell,  of  North  Carolina, 
whose  bow  still  abides  in  strength. 
And  of  many  others  who  wrought 
faithfully  in  time  for  a harvest  in 
eternity.  I leave  them  to  be  honor- 
ed by  a grateful  posterity  and  with 
the  hope  that  a pen  more  gifted 
yet  than  has  hitherto  been  wielded 
whll  some  day  place  their  names 
where  they  so  richly  deserve  to  be. 
May  I say  with  the  extravagance  of 


IS 

a poet’s  license,  “Far  up  the  heights 
of  deathless  fame.” 

This  tomb  is  in  the  cemetery  of 
Poplar  Tent  Presbyterian  Church, 
near  Concord,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Balch  was  installed  pastor  of 
Poplar  Tent  Church  in  1769  and  end- 
ed his  pastorate  by  death  in  1776. 

This  monument  was  placed  over 
his  grave  in  1847.  The  grave  was 
located  for  the  monument  by  Mr, 
Abijah  Alexander,  who  was  then 
more  than  90  years  of  'age.  Mr. 
Alexander  was  about  20  years  old 
when  Mr  Balch  was  buried  and  there- 
fore recollected  very  distinctly  the 
time  and  place  of  his  burial. 

The  inscription  on  the  tomb  is  as 
follows : 

Beneath  this  Marble 
repose  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
REV.  HEZEKIAH  J.  BALCH 

first  pastor  of  Poplar  Tent  congrega- 
tion and  one  of  the  original  members 
of  Orange  Presbytery. 

He  was  a licensed  preacher  of  the 
everlasting  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Donegal  in  1766,  ordained  to  the 
full  work  of  the  holy  ministery  in 
1769  and  rested  from  his  labors  A. 
D.  1776,  having  been  the  pastor  of 
the  united  congregation  of  Poplar 
Tent  and  Rocky  River  about  seven 
years. 

He  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
committee  of  three  who  prepared  that 
immortal  document  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence,,  and 
his  eloquence  the  more  effectual  from 
his  acknowledged  wisdom,  purity  of 
motive  and  dignity  of  character,  con- 
tributed much  to  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  that  instrument  on  the 
20th  of  May,  1775. 
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JOHN  SHARP  WILLIAMS. 

(Theodore  Tiller  in  Baltimore  Sun.) 


The  manner  of  the  exit  of  John 
Sharp  Williams  from  Washington 
and  public  services  was  typical 
of  the  whimsicality  and  modesty 
of  the  man.  Only  a few  of  his  in- 
timates knew  until  today  that  he  had 
not  awaited  the  fall  of  the  gavels 
bringing  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress 
to  a close.  Now  the  story  may  be 
told — all  the  way  from  that  quiet 
little  dinner  at  the  home  of  Philip 
Roche  to  a scene  at  the  Union  Sta- 
tion as  Senator  Williams  slipped  out 
of  Washington  last  Wednesday  after- 
noon. 

He  heard  that  they  might  give 
him  a farewell  speech  or  so  in  the 
Senate.  He  wanted  no  such  display. 
He  heard  also  that  the  back-home 
folks,  around  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  and 
a town  or  so  en  route,  wanted  to 
stage  a home-coming  celebration  in 
his  honor.  And  then  he  decided  that 
he  would  slip  quietly  out  of  Wash- 
ington and  quietly  into  Yazoo  City, 
no  one  knowing  the  exact  time  of 
his  departure  or  arrival. 

No  Ceremony  of  Farwell. 

There  were  just  a few  who  knew 
that  he  intended  to  go  four  days 
before  the  end  of  the  session.  One 
of  them  was  Philip  Roche,  a door- 
keeper at  the  Senate  chamber.  Phil- 
ip Roche  was  there  when  the  train 
pulled  out  of  Washington.  The  tears 
ran  down  his  face  as  he  said  good- 
by  to  John  Sharp  Williams,  whom 
he  almost  worships.  His  voice  was 
thick  with  emotion  and  sighs  came 
from  the  broad  bosom  of  a bulky, 
grey-headed  man,  whose  shoulders 
stooped  a bit  more  as  his  friend 


left. 

Philip  Roche  is  an  Irishman,  bora 
in  County  Tipperary,  who  came  to 
this  country  50-odd  years  ago.  For 
30  years  he  has  known  and  loved 
John  Sharp  Williams;  but  even  be- 
fore that  time  there  has  been  a faint 
family  association,  for  Roche’s 
brother-in-law  fought  for  the  Stars 
and  Bars  along  side  of  Senator  Wil- 
liams ’ father,  who  was  killed  at 
Shiloah.  Most  of  Roche’s  relatives 
were  in  the  Confederate  Army.  So 
were  most  of  Williams. 

In  the  old  days  Philip  Roche  own- 
ed a saloon  on  Newspaper  Row  in 
Washington.  It  was  a cozy  place, 
to  which  came  politicans,  writers 
and  others.  Senator  Willianms 
dropped  in  there  at  times  for  a tod- 
dy, and  Philip  Roche  served  the  best 
thing  in  the  house  when  his  favorite 
statesmen  came  in.  After  prohib— 
tion,  Roche  became  a Senate  door- 
keeper in  his  old  age. 

Only  One  Dinner  At  Parting. 

During  the  last  month  of  Senator 
Williams’  service  of  nearly  30  years 
in  Congress  he  received  dozens  of 
invitations  to  attend  banquets,  State 
functions,  formal  affairs  in  Wash- 
ington. He  declined  them  all.  The 
day  before  he  was  to  go  Philip  Roche 
asked  Senator  Williams  to  come  to 
his  home  and  break  bread  with  him 
before  he  quit  Washington.  That 
was  one  invitation  John  Sharp  Wil- 
liams instantly  accepted. 

They  went  to  the  modest  home  of 
Philip  Roche.  Others  who  gathered 
there  for  this  remarkable  dinner 
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included  former  Senator  Mark  Smith, 
a crony  of  Williams;  Senator  Pat 
Harrison,  Joseph  P.  Tumulty  and  a 
few  more.  Roche,  with  all  the  hos- 
pitality of  his  nature,  waited  on  the 
table  a part  of  the  time  and  then 
sat  down  and  ate  with  his  guests. 
Then  they  sat  around  and  told  stor- 
ies and  reminiscences,  John  Sharp 
Williams  and  Mark  Smith  doing  most 
of  the  talking  and  going  back  into 
memory  for  wonderful  experiences  of 
other  days. 

That  was  John  Sharp  Williams’ 
farewell  dinner  in  Washington.  It 
was  without  formality  or  speeches. 
But  sentiment  and  old  friendships 
were  there  and  that  is  why  Williams 
went.  This  brings  us  to  something 
he  said  about  sentiment  not  long 
ago. 

Sentiments  Along  Endures. 

“A  few  days  ago,”  said  Williams, 
a man  to  whom  the  Senate  always 
gave  attention,  “we  heard  a Senator 
refer  to  sentiment  contemptusously. 
There  is  no  poetry  in  the  soul  of  a 
man  who  can  refer  to  sentiment  con- 
temptously.  To  say  that  a man  is 
sentimental  is  to  pay  him  the  high- 
est compliment  that  one  man  can 
pay  to  another,  or  that  a pure  wo- 
man can  pay  a brave  man.  The  only 
thing  that  is  not  rotten  and  cannot 
rot  is  human  sentiment. 

“T  belong  to  a breed  of  men  who 
for  400  years  have  been  dying  on 
the  wrong  side.  Some  of  them  fought 
like  fools  for  the  Stuarts  in  Eng- 
land. Some  of  them  died  under 
Tyrone ’s  Roman  Catholic  insurrec- 
tion in  Ireland.  Some  of  them  fol- 
lowed the  Stars  and  Bars  until  they 
fell  in  gloom,  though  not  in  disgrace, 


at  Appotomattox. 

“We  do  not  recognize  that  senti- 
ment is  to  be  referred  to  contemptu- 
ouly.  If  it  were  so  to  be  referred 
to,  the  man  who  died  for  the  Stuarts 
was  simply  an  infernal  fool  and  the 
man  who  followed  Robert  E.  Lee  to 
Appotomattox  did  not  have  much 
sense.  But  all  the  same  he  had  he- 
roism, he  had  the  courage,  and  he  had 
communion  with  the  immortal  gods, 
because  they  were  in  his  heart,  and 
the  very  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
before  him — because  Jesus  fought 
for  the  greatest  lost  cause  the  world 
has  ever  known.  I have  no  sent- 
iment to  wast  on  the  man  who  re- 
fers to  sentiment  contemptuously.” 

Last  Tribute  To  Black  Mammy. 

The  last  resolution  Senator  John 
Sharp  Williams  asked  the  Senate  to 
consider  was  one  ' authorizing  the 
ere«tion,  on  public  grounds  of  the 
United  States  in  Washington,  of  “a 
monument  in  memory  of  the  faithful 
colored  mammies  of  the  South.  ’ 1 The 
Senate  adopted  it  unanimously.  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Chapter  No.  6,  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  will 
erect  this  monument  to  the  old  South- 
ern “mammy.” 

Senator  Williams  typified  the  old 
South,  but  not  the  professional 
Southerner.”  His  drawl  was  inimit- 
able. So  pleasing  was  it  that  it  might 
have  lulled  one  to  sleep — except 
that  no  one  ever  slept  while  John 
Sharp  Williams  spoke.  He  had  all 
the  weapons  of  oratory  from  satire 
and  sarcasm  to  eulogies  of  the 
purest  English.  Educated  both  in 
this  country  and  aboard,  he  was  one 
of  the  few  real  scholars  who  have 
made  Senate  debates  historic. 

He  was  genuinely  Southern  and 
pastorial  in  his  tastes,  too.  When 
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he  said  goodby  to  the  Missippi  So- 
ciety of  Washington  a few  nights 
ago  he  spoke  to  folks  from  back 
home,  and  in  his  quaint  way  said, 
in  substance: 

His  Art  of  Growing  Old. 

“I  am  going  back  to  Yazoo  Ctiy 
and  my  old  home  on  a R.  F.  D. 
route.  I want  to  get  up  again  each 
morning  as  I hear  the  roosters  crow. 
I want  to  pick  flowers  while  the  dew 
is  still  on  them.  Then  I want  to 
come  back  and  have  my  coflee  and 
breakfast.  Later  on,  if  I am  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  any  left  in 
these  days,  I want  to  stir  myself 
a toddy  whenever  I feel  like  that  I 
would  like  one. 

“ Through  the  middle  of  the  day  I 
will  read  books,  putter  around  the 
place  and  talk  to  my  neighbors.  At 
noon  I will  leisurely  eat  my  dinner. 

“ After  dinner  I will  read  some 
more  and  then  late  in  the  evening  I 
will  eat  supper — and  notice  that  I 
call  it  supper  this  last  meal  of  the 
day.  That’s  what  we  call  it  in  Miss- 
issippi. 

“And  as  night  and  time  for  bed 
approaches  I will  listen  to  the  great- 
est chorus  of  voices  that  man  ever 
heard,  music  that  will  charm  me 
and  make  me  ready  for  repose — the 
voices  of  my  mocking  birds.  ’ ’ 

Going  on,  Senator  Williams  said 
he  wanted  to  live  that  way  until  he 
died  and  then  be  carried  out  of  the 
house  by  his  neighbors  and  buried 
among  his  people. 

Parting  Shot  At  The  Senate. 

Quickly  shifting  from  sentiment 
to  cynicism,  he  added. 

“Now  some  may  say  that  that  is 
not  a very  wonderful  thing  to  do — 


all  this  I’ve  mapped  out  for  my  fu- 
ture days — but  it  is  a lot  more  hon- 
est than  being  a Senator.” 

Months  ago  Senator  Williams  told 
his  colleague,  Senator  Pat  Harrison, 
that  he  was  tired  of  the  Senate  and 
public  life  and  would  not  seek  re- 
election  (which  no  doubt  he  could 
have  had  without  opposition). 

“I’d  rather  be  a yellow  dog  and 
bay  at  the  moon  than  to  stay  in  the 
Senate  another  six  years.  ” he  said. 
“I’m  tired  of  it  all,  and  going  home 
to  rest.” 

No  Desire  For  Money  Either. 

This  spirit  of  abandon  and  desire 
for  repose  was  exemplified  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  when  he  receiv- 
ed numerous  ofiers  to  go  on  the  lect- 
ure platform,  to  write  books,  to 
write  weekly  comments  for  news- 
papers, and  what  not.  One  syndicate 
offered  Senator  Williams  $30,000  a 
year  to  write  a story  each  week  about 
current  events  or  any  other  topic  se- 
lected by  him.  A young  fellow  came 
down  to  persuade  Senator  Williams 
to  sign  the  contract.  With  that  en- 
ticing drawl  in  his  voice  Senator 
Williams  finally  said: 

“No,  young  man,  I want  to  rest, 
not  write.  I wouldn’t  be  tied  down 
to  do  anything  once  a week  for  any- 
body or  for  $30,000.  You  might 
take  it  up  with  me  three  or  four 
months  from  now,  when  I am  rested 
up  a bit,  and  maybe  I ’ll  write  a story 
or  two — but  I don’t  think  I will.” 

In  Senate  debate  no  Senator  could 
draw  a smile  or  a laugh  from  the 
galleries  more  quickly  than  John 
Sharp  Williams.  When  he  arose 
everyone  knew  that  he  would  lend  a 
sparkle  to  the  proceedings,  that  the 
shafts  of  his  wit  would  hit  some- 
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where  in  the  chamber.  Here  is  a 
sample  extract  from  his  last  speech 
in  the  Senate  wherein  he  discussed 
everything  from  the  Ship  Subsidy 
bill  to  the  Louisiana  and  Florida 
purchase : 

Persuasive  Ways  of  Jackson. 

€<We  not  only  rather  coerced  the 
Florida  purchase,  ” he  said,  whimsic- 
ally, “but  old  ‘Andy’  Jackson  went 
down  there  and  invaded  the  terri- 
tory, fought  everything  in  sight,  hung 
three  British  subjects  and  then  after- 
wards got  so  mad  because  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  questioned  his  right  to 
invade  foreign  territory  and  hang 
three  British  subjects — somebody 
having  censured  him  for  it — that  he 
and  Thomas  H.  Benton  spent  nearly 
the  balance  of  their  offical  lives  try- 
ing to  get  the  censure  removed. 
And  finally  they  did  get  it  removed, 
so  that  the  journal  of  this  most  au- 
gust body  stands  with  various^  lines 
run  through  it  and  others  rubbed 
out.” 

“I  hesitate  to  question  the  histor- 
ical accuracy  of  a great  scholar  like 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  ‘ ‘ inter- 
npted  Senator  Stanly,  but  I think  he 
has  given  Andy  credit  for  one  too 
many — it  was  two  instead  of  three 
British  subject  that  he  hung.” 

“Perhaps  so,”  said  Williams, 
“ but  that  was  not  Andy’s  fault,  for 
he  would  have  hung  another  if  there 
had  been  any  more  he  cared  t'o; 
hang.  ’ ’ 

“They  were  hanged  in  Florida,” 
said  Senator  Lodge. 

“Yes,  they  were  hanged  in  Flor- 
ida, for  Andy  did  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  bring  them  over  the  line,” 
agreed  Senator  Williams. 

During  the  World  War  Senator 


Williams  made  many  speeches  ar- 
raigning the  German  millitary  ma- 
chine and  the  Kaiser,  but  he  was 
different  in  his  feeling  toward  the 
German,  people.  Remembering  hjfs. 
days  at  the  University  of  Heildel- 
berg,  in  Baden,  he  once  said: 

“I  join  the  President  in  having 
no  hostility  toward  the  German  peo- 
ple. I spent  two  and  a half  years 
of  my  life  with  them,  and  I love 
them — a whole  lot  of  them.  The 
man  who  inhabits  the  borders  of 
the  Rhine,  the  man  who  inhabits  Ba- 
varia and  Wurttemberg — easily  mov- 
ed to  tears,  and  easily  moved  to  rage 
— is  a man  whom  I have  learned  to 
love. 

“And  I have  always  believed  this 
war  in  Europe,  brought  on  by  the 
obstinate  refusal  of  the  Kaiser  to 
leave  either  to  a tribunal  of  arbitra- 
tion or  to  a concert  of  Europe  the 
question  at  issue  between  Austria 
and  Serbia,  and  inspiring  Austria 
to  a refusal,  is  a proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  adage,  ‘Whom  the  gods  would 
destroy  they  first  make  man.” 

Ready  For  Oratorical  Battle. 

In  the  retirement  of  Senator  Wil- 
liams it  is  generally  conceded  the 
upper  chamber  loses  one  of  its  most 
enteraining  and  ablest  men.  In  both 
Senate  and  House  he  was  always 
ready  for  debate,  but  there  was  no 
rough  and  tumble  display  about  him. 
Going  into  action,  he  walked  slowly 
down  the  aisles,  his  left  hand  always 
cupped  behind  a deaf  left  ear.  His 
gray  hair  was  frequently  rather  tou- 
seled.  He  wore  always  and  old- 
fasioned  standing  collar,  with  his 
Adam’s  apple  showing  through  its 
wide  space  at  the  front.  He  was 
clean,  but  careless,  in  his  dress.  If 
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liis  trousers  bagged  and  his  coat  sag- 
ged it  mattered  little  to  him. 

He  had  a way  of  going  across  the 
chamber  and  sitting  right  in  front 
of  a Senator  to  whose  speech  he 
wanted  to  listen.  He  would  sit  there 
as  though  enraptured,  never  tak- 
ing his  eyes  from  the  face  of  the 
speaker  and  never  removing  that 
left  hand  from  behind  his  ear. 
Sometimes  he  did  this  to  disconcert 
a political  enemy.  For  instance, 
when  Senator  McCumber  was  deliv- 
ering a long,  dry  speech  on  the  tariff 
bill,  Senator  Williams  moved  across 
and  seated  himself  almost  at  McCum- 
ber’s  knee. 

Senator  McCumber  had  brought 
into  the  chamber  various  articles  of 
foreign  and  domestic  manufacture 
to  illustrate  the  difference  in  quali- 
ty and  cost  of  production.  Among 
them  was  a cuckoo  clock.  Senator 
Williams,  disconcerting  Fordney  a 
bit,  began  to  play  with  the  clock. 
Occasionally  he  peered  more  closely 
at  it,  as  though  expecting  the  cuckoo 
bird  to  hop  out.  There  was  amuse- 
ment on  both  floor  and  galleries. 
About  everybody  was  smiling  except 
McCumber,  who  orated  on  and  got 
little  attention  because  everybody 
was  watching  Williams. 

Finilly  Breaks  The  Clock. 

Eventually  the  Mississippi  Senator 


tugged  too  hard  at  the  pendulum  and 
the  clock  fell  down  with  a great  noise 
at  McCumber *s  feet.  Then  having 
had  his  little  joke,  the  Mississippi 
Senator  grinned  and  went  out  of  the 
chamber.  He  had  little  patience 
with  time-killing  tariff  debates.  He, 
a member  of  the  Finance  Committe, 
had  the  faculty  of  making  a tariff 
speech  and  putting  bits  of  pep  and 
jazz  into  it. 

His  oratorical  powers  ran  the 
gamut  from  deepest  sentiment  to  bit- 
terest sarcasm.  He  seldom  if  ever 
used  the  bludgeon  of  outright  ridi- 
cule. His  make-up  encompassed 
everything  from  geniality,  conviv- 
iality and  love  of  human  nature,  and 
birds  and  animals,  to  a fighting  spirit 
inherited  from  ancestors  described 
by  him  as  fighting  for  lost  causes  for 
400  years. 

Coming  to  Congress  30  years  ago, 
he  has  written  “30”-— the  signal  of 
the  telegrapher  and  the  newspaper 
man  meaning  “the  end” — to  his  own 
remarkable  and  brilliant  career. 
Yazoo  City  takes  him  back  with  open 
arms;  the  mocking  birds  he  talked 
about  will  sing  for  him  each  day, 
and  Philip  Roche,  the  doorkeeper,  is 
not  alone  in  Washington  when  he 
laments  the  voluntary  departure  of 
John  Sharp  Williams  and  calls  him 
“one  of  God’s  noblemen.” 


An  irratable  temper  is  a bad  temper.  Give  it  a real  name  and’  give 
it  no  quarter. — The  Girl’s  World. 
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BLUFFING  DEATH. 

(Roland.'  F.  Beasley  In  Goldsboro  News.) 


Seventeen  creatures  stand  this 
morning  peering  from  their  cells  in 
death  row  in  the  State’s  prison  at 
Raleigh.  It  is  an  unusual  day  with 
them,  for  sometime  as  the  hours 
drag  along  one  of  their  number  will 
be  led  forth  from  his  cell  and  be 
marched  down  the  corridor  to  his 
seat  in  the  State’s  death  chair. 

The  remaining  inmates  of  death 
row  are  blanched  and  hushed  for 
today.  Tomorrow  they  will  laugh 
and  joke  again  and  kid  each  other 
with  the  talk  about  the  pardons  and 
reprieves  and  new  trials  and  final 
escape.  The  correspondent  who 
writes  the  story  of  their  doings  im- 
plies that  they  believe  all  this,  but 
they  do  not.  As  they  kid  each  other 
they  are  trying  to  kid  themselves, 
not  into  believing  that  th£y  will 
escape  but  into  bluffing  death.  This 
is  their  feeble  effort  to  save  them- 
selves from  the  reality.  They  do 
not  expect  to  escape,  what  they  ex- 
pect is  to  kill  the  pain  and  terror  of 
facing  death.  Subconsciously  they 
strive  to  protect  themselves  fro;m 
staggering  when  they  meet  the  Mon- 
ster. If  they  can  pass  the  horror 
before  it  comes  in  reality,  they  will 
not  quail  at  last.  This  is  a mental 
trick  that  men  ‘practice  without 
knowing  it.  Sometimes  it  is  called 
brazenness.  But  it  is  not  brazenness. 
It  is  the  victim’s  only  pass  at  self 
defense,  his  only  way  of  breaking 
the  force  of  a disagreeable  fact  or 
shielding  himself  from  suffering, 
more  than  he  can  stand,  the  pangs  of 
disgrace.  The  man  who  tells  a lie  is 
apt  to  make  little  of  lying.  The 


trial  is  used  as  a self  defense  meas- 
ure against  both  mental  and  physical 
suffering,  In  fact  against  all  the 
stern  facts  of  life. 

So  we  may  not  think  harshly  of 
the  poor  devils  because  they  joke 
and  seem  not  as  greatly  impressed; 
with  their  fate  as  the  honorable  law 
expects  them  to  be. 

It  is  observed  that  never  before 
were  so  many  men  awaiting  The  Day 
in  their  cells  along  ddath  row.  Peo- 
ple who  believe  that  legalized  death 
is  a panacea  for  crime  may  explain; 
why  the  number  is  larger  and  not 
smaller.  Such  persons  are  perform- 
ing about  the  same  mental  trick  that 
the  citizens  of  death  row  are  employ- 
ing— substituting  fancy  for  fact  with 
a doggedness  that  is  all  too  apparent. 
The  death  sentence  may  not  prevent 
crime,  but  it  ought  to,  therefore  we 
will  keep  at  it. 

A member  of  the  prison  beard  has 
sought  to  have  the  legislature  say 
that  the  newspapers  shall  not  pub- 
lish accounts  of  electrocutions.  This 
is  his  unconscious  way  of  sayng  that 
the  death  sentence  can  no  longer 
stand  the  test  of  reason.  If  the  pub- 
lic thinks  so  much  about  it  the  pub- 
lic might  stop  it.  It  must  not  be 
sujected  to  publicity.  He  quietly 
ignores  the  main  argument  for  death 
— that  it  will  act  as  a deterrent. 
If  it  so  acts,  the  news  should  be 
spread  far  and  wide  and  not  hushed 
up.  The  Stae  made  a retreat  from 
its  main  position  when  it  decreed 
that  executions  should  no  longer  be 
public  in  the  county  seats  where  the 
crime  was  committed,  but  must  be- 
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done  in  Raleigh.  Now,  this  repre- 
sentative of  the  electric  chair  would 
make  another  retreat.  He  would  not 
even  allow  any  publicity  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  State  is  really  ashamed 
that  it  cannot  prevent  crime  by  kil- 
ling the  criminal.  But  because  at 


bottom  we  electrocute  for  prevention, 
we  make  a fetish  of  capital  punish- 
ment and  excuse  in  every  way  its 
ineffectiveness. 

The  denizens  of  death  row  kid 
themselves  to  bluff  death.  We  kid 
ourselves  to  keep  it  up. 


older. — Boyland. 

Get  hold  of  the  sticking  habit  now.  It  is  harde  to  catch  after  you  are 


FLOWERS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE 

SAVIOUR. 

(By  Harriette  Wilbur  in  Young  Folks.) 


Here  are  some  more  of  the  myths 
and  legends  which  associate  the 
plants  and  flowers  with  our  Saviour. 

There  are  several  legends  which 
tell  why  the  aspen  trembles.  One 
version  explains  that  the  gloomy 
shivering  of  the  aspen  leaves  is  due 
to  its  being  used  for  the  cross : 

“Ah,  tremble,  tremble,  Aspen  tree, 
I need  not  ask  thee  why  thou  shak- 
est, 

For  if,  as  the  holy  legend  saith 
On  thee  the  Savior  bled  to  death. 

No  wonder,  Aspen,  that  thou  quak- 
■est, 

And  till  in  judgment  all  assemble, 

Thy  leaves,  accursed,  shall  wail 
and  tremble.” 

However,  the  exact  identity  of  the 
“ mournful  tree  which  formed  the 
wood  of  the  cross”  has  always  been 
a disputed  question,  and  has  given 
rise  to  host  of  interesting  legends. 
According  to  Sir  John  Nandeville,  it 
was  composed  of  cedar,  cypress,  palm 
and  olive: 

“Nailed  were  His  feet  to  Cedar, 
to  Palm  His  hands; 


Cypress  His  body  bore,  title  on  Olive 
stands.  ’ ’ 

Some  have  supplanted  the  palm 
and  olive  by  the  pine  and  the  box, 
which  then  gives  four  woods  repre- 
senting the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Others  to  which  this  unhap- 
py distinction  has  been  given  are 
the  poplar,  oak,  elder  and  mistletoe. 
Hence  the  poplar  trembles  in  the 
manner  of  the  aspen,  and  there  is  a 
popular  antipathy  to  utilizing  elder 
fagots.  The  mistletoe,  before  the 
crucifixion  a fine  forest  tree,  owes  its 
present  condition  as  a parasite  to 
this  disgraceful  use.  Grecian  wood- 
cutters regard  the  oak  as  accursed, 
because  legends  tell  them  that  “when 
the  Jews  were  in  search  of  wood  for 
the  cross,  every  tree,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  oak,  split  itself  to 
avoid  being  descrated. 7 ’ 

The  boxthorn,  the  bramble,  and  the 
barberry  are  listed  among  the  plants 
from  which  the  crown  of  torture  wa3 
made.  One  old  tradition  makes  the 
briar-rose  the  guilty  plant,  and  re- 
lates that  the  drops  of  blood  that 
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fell  from  the  Savior  ’s  brow  blossom- 
ed into  roses.  Other  legends  main- 
tain that  the  crown  came  from  the 
acacia,  or  shittim  wood,  while  others 
say  that  the  holly  was  the  bush  from 
which  it  was  torn, — which  would  ex- 
plain its  association  with  Christmas 
decorations;  in  Germany  it  is  called 
“ Christ-Thorn,  ” while  another  pret- 
ty folk  name  for  holly  is  “The  bush 
with  the  bleeding  breast:” 

“Now  of  all  the  trees  by  the 
King’s  highway, 

Which  do  you  love  the  best? 

0 ! the  one  that  is  green  upon 
Christmas  day, 

The  bush  with  the  bleeding  breast; 

The  holly,  with  her  drops  of  blood 
for  me, 

For  that  is  our  dear  Aunt  Mary’s 
tree.  ’ ’ 

— Anon 

The  wild  hyssop  is  also  named  in 
the  list  of  these  crown  plants,  ac- 
cording to  an  Eastern  tradition  it 
was  the  prickly  rush;  another  au- 
thority states  that  “the  belief  of 
the  East  has  been  tolerably  constant 
to  what  was  possibly  the  real  plant 
employed,  the  nabk  (Zizyphus  spina- 
Christi),  a species  of  buckthorn.  The 
negroes  of  the  West  Indies  say  that 
“a  branch  of  cashew  was  used,  and 
that  in  consequence  one  of  the  bright 
golden  petals  of  the  flower  became 
black  and  bloodstained.” 

One  plant  especially  pointed  out 
as  fashioning  the  crown  is  the  thorn, 
both  hawthorn  and  blackthorn.  In 
England  there  are  many  versions  of 
this  folk  rhyme,  a popular  recipe  for 
preventing  the  prick  of  a thorn  from, 
festering : 

“Unto  the  Virgin  Mary  our  Saviour 


was  born. 

And  on  His  head  He  wore  a crown 
of  thorn; 

If  you  believe  this  true,  and  mind  it 
well, 

This  hurt  will  never  fester  nor 
swell.  ’ ’ 

The  true  crown  is  said  to  have  pass- 
ed into  the  hand  ofBladwin,  who  gave 
gave  it  to  Sain  Louis,  which  that 
King  received  as  a pentitent,  bare- 
footed and  clad  in  a coarse  garment 
of  hair.  He  took  it  to  Paris  and  in 
honor  built  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  as  a 
casket  for  the  sacred  relic. 

Several  plants  owe  their  dark- 
stained  blossoms  or  leaves  to  the 
blood-drops  which  trickled  from  the 
cross,  according  to  various  pretty 
legends.  Among  these  are  the  spot- 
ted persicaria,  the  purple  orchis, — - 
known  in  Chestire  as  “gethsemane,  ” 
— and  the  red  anemone,  also  called 
1 1 the  blood-drops  of  Christ.  ’ ’ A Flem- 
ish legend  gives  the  same  origin  for 
the  crimson-spotted  leaves  of  the 
rood-selken.  As  for  those  species 
of  arum  known  as  Arisaema,  bloody,, 
in  allusion  ot  the  red  blotched  leaves : 

1 1 Those  deep  unwrought  marks 
The  villager  will  tell  you 
Are  the  flower’s  portion  from  the 
atoning  blood 

On  Calvary  shed.  Beneath  the 
cross  it  grew. 

And  in  the  vase-like  hollow  of  the 
leaf 

Catching  from  that  dread  shower 
of  agony 

A few  mysterious  drops,  transmitted 
thus 

Unto  the  groves  and  hills  their 
healing  stains 

A heritage,  for  storm  or  vernal  show- 
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Never  to  blow  away.” 

A similar  legend  explains  the  pur- 
ple veined  flowers  of  the  Wood— Sor- 
rel, which  is  by  Italian  paiters,  in- 
cluding Fra  Anglelico,  occasionally 
placed  in  the  foreground  of  their 
pictures  representing  the  Crucifixion. 
This  plant  is  called  Alleluia  in  Ital- 
ian, which  may  have  some  reference 
to  its  appearence  about  Easter,  when 
hallelujahs  for  the  risen  Lord  are 
sung  in  churches,  but  which  may 
have  some  reference  to  its  associa- 
tion with  the  Cross  of  Christ,  “as 
if  the  very  flower  round  the  cross 
were  giving  glory  to  God.”  The 
wallflower  that  scents  the  dewy  air 
is,  in  Palestine,  called  1 1 the  blood- 
drops  of  Christ,  and  its  deep  hue  has 
led  to  its  being  called  by  a similar 
name  in  western  England. 

A Sweedish  legend  states  that  the 
dwarf  birch  tree  gave  up  its  witches 
to  furnish  the  rod  with  which  Christ 
was  scourged,  which  accounts  for  its 
stunted  growth  thereafter ; another 
version  makes  the  plant  the  willow, 
and  in  consequence  it  has  ever  since 
dropped  its  boughs  and  wept. 

‘ 1 0 Willow,  why  forever  weep, 

As  one  who  mourns  and  endless 
wrong  ? 

What  a hidden  woe  can  lie  so  deep, 
What  utter  grief  can  last  so  long? 
Mourn  on  forever,  unconsoled, 

And  keep  your  secret,  faithful  tree; 
No  heart  in  all  the  world  can  hold 
A sweeter  grace  than  constancy.” 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Akers  Allen. 

Rubens  together  with  the  earlier 
Italian  painter,  depicts  the  reed- 
mace  or  bulrush  as  the  rod  given  Him 
to  carry  and  this  the  plant  figured 


in  many  statues  of  Christ.  Vervain, 
which  Michael  Drayton  calls  “holy 
Vervain,”  is  another  plant  which 
tradition  group  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  and  is  therefore  endowed  with 
many  curative  qualities;  it  is  also 
the  “herb  of  the  cross,”  probably 
because  of  this  tradition,  probably 
because  the  blossoms  spike  outlines 
a cross. 

“All  hail,  thou  holy  herb,  Vervain, 

Growing  on  the  ground; 

On  the  mount  of  Calvary 

Thou  wast  there  found; 

Thou  helpest  many  a grief, 

And  stanchest  many  a wound. 

In  the  name  of  sweet  Jesus 

I lift  thee  from  the  ground.” 

The  pretty  blue  blossoms  of  the 
speedwell  are  said  to  display  in  their 
markings  a representation  of  the 
kerchief  of  Saint  Veronica,  imprint- 
ed with  the  features  of  Christ.  For, 
when  our  Lord  was  on  His  way  to 
Calvary,  bearing  His  Cross,  He  hap- 
pened to  pass,  by  the  door  of  Veron- 
ica who,  beholding  the  drops  of  agony 
on  His  brow,  wipped  His  face  with  a 
napkin.  The  sacred  features  remain- 
ed impressed  upon  the  linen,  and 
where  the  blood  dropped  on  the  flow- 
er she  was  wearing,  they  shared  in 
the  sacred  impress,  and  are  still 
marked  with  the  features  of  the 
Christ. 

Many  plants  still  keep  the  figure 
of  the  cross.  It  is  faintly  traced  in 
the  center  of  the  red  poppy,  and  is 
very  clearly  marked  in  the  cross- 
section  of  the  banana.  In  the  Can- 
ary Islands  bananas  are  cut  length- 
wise to  avoid  exhibiting  the  cross 
on  the  slices  to  be  eaten.  Then  there 
is  the  Passion  Flower,  whose  calyx 
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resembles  the  nimbus,  or  glory  encir- 
cling the  sacred  head,  whose  five 
anthers  represent  the  five  wounds, 
the  triple  style  depicts  the  three 
nails ; in  the  central  receptacle 
can  be  found  the  pillar  of  the  cross, 
while  the  threads  of  the  stamens  fig- 
ure the  crown  of  thorns. 

If,  as  Longfellow  states,  all  flow- 
ers are  in  themselves  “emblems  of 
our  own  great  resurrection,  ’ ’ the 
Rose  of  Jericho  is  particularly  so, 
'since,  having  first  blossomed  at 
Chrit’s  birth,  it  closed  at  His  cruci- 
fixion and  opened  again  at  the  resur- 
rection. 

It  would  require  almost  unlimited 
space  to  give  a list  of  the  many  pret- 
ty or  symbolic  plants  that  are  used 
on  the  days  and  during  those  peroids 
that  mark  the  events  of  Christ’s  life. 
But  a few  of  those  connected  with 
Easter  may  briefly  noted. 

The  Daffodil  is  the  chief  flower 
associated  with  Lent,  being  both 
the  lent-lily  and  the  lent-rose;  it 
is  also  the  LideLily,  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  name  of  March  hlyda: 

“Daffodils 

That  come  before  the  cwallows 
dares,  and  take  The  winds  of  March 


with  beauty.” 

Palm  Sunday  is  generally  observed 
the  Christain  world  over,  but  not  al- 
way  with  true  palms;  it  is  as  Goethe 
has  recorded: 

“In  Rome  upon  Palm  Sunday  they 
bear  true  Palms, 

The  Cardinals  bow  reverently  and 
sing  old  Psalms ; 

Elsewhere  those  Psalms  are  sung 
’mid  Olive  branches, 

The  Holly-branch  supplies  the 
place  among  the  avalanches; 
More  northern  climes  must  be  con- 
tent with  the  sad  Willow.” 
Passion  Dock  receives  its  name 
from  its  use  in  a herb  pudding  about 
Good  Friday  week;  all  white  flowers 
are  in  special  request  at  Easter  ser- 
vices, the  lily  being  supreme ; for 
Ascension  Da^  the  amaranth,  the 
emblem  of  immortality.  The  Pas- 
sion flower  is  Holy  Rood  flower,  and 
in  the  ecclesiastical  emblem  of  Holy 
Cross  Day,  for  according  to  the  folk 
rhyme : 

“The  passion-flower  long  has  blowed 
To  betoken  us  signs  of  the  Holy 
Rood.” 


“It’s  a funny  thing  about  human  nature,”  said  Jones,  as  he  walked 
home  with  his'  next  door  neighbor. 

What’s  funny  about  it?” 

“Why  if  I tell  a man  there  are  270,169,325,481  stars,  he’ll  believe  you; 
but  if  a sign  says  ‘Fresh  Paint’  he  wont  believe  it  without  a personal  in- 
vestigation.” 
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EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  CHILDREN 
IN  RURAL  SECTIONS. 

By  D.  D.  Dougherty 


To  the  Editor : I visited  during 
his  last  illness  Mr  J.  Watts  Farthing. 
I was  greatly  impressed  with  my  last 
-conversation  with  him.  For  many 
years  he  served  on  the  board  of  edu- 
cation in  Watauga  county.  During 
his  last  days  the  burden  of  his  talk 
was  that  there  was  a few  places  in 
Watauga  where  children  had  poor  ed- 
ucational advantages.  He  mentioned 
Bradshaw  and  Cook  districts.  ‘ ‘ There 
are  bright  children  with  no  chances, ’ ’ 
he  feebly  said. 

The  other  members  of  the  board 
asked  me  to  meet  with  them  in  the 
place  of  their  lamented  member,  I 
had  this  honor  on  the  first  Monday. 
On  that  day  I was  reminded  by  two 
incidents  of  what  I consider  to  be 
the  two  weakest  places  in  the  State’s 
educational  system. 

An  agent  called  on  the  board  and 
asked  it  to  consider  the  insuring  of 
the  school  houses  in  the  county. 
There  are  68  houses  for  white  chil- 
dren. The  county  superintendent 
estimated  that  forty  of  these  were 
worth  insuring. 

A member  of  the  board  lives  in 
the  new  district  made  by  consolida- 
ting Walnut  Grove  and  Cove  Creek 
districts.  He  said,  “We  have  voted 
a heavy  tax,  built  a costly  house 
and  will  have  only  a six  mouth ’s 
school,  and  it  will  take  all  the  tax  to 
carry  the  debt  on  the  new  house.” 

These  incidents  show  the  need  of 
better  houses  and  the  urgant  demand 
of  longer  terms  of  school. 

During  the  noon  hour  a delegation 


from  Foscoe  called  on  the  board. 
Rev.  S.  E.  Gragg  was  the  spokesman. 
“We  have  the  nicest  little  house  and 
the  prettiest  location  anywhere,”  he 
exclaimed.  “We  closed  a good  school. 
Everybod  happy.” 

I asked  a member  of  the  board 
what  that  house  cost.  ‘“We  built  it 
last  year  for  $1,500.  Foscoe  is  a 
prosperous  district.  Their  house  was 
burned  a year  ago.  The  district  was 
able  to  help  build  another  house. 
The  board  selected  the  very  best  lo- 
cation in  the  district  and  purchased 
a large  site 

Watauga  could  build  twenty  such 
houses  in  districts  that  cannot  help 
much  for  $30,000.  Each  of  the  other 
hundred  counties  could  build  a like 
number  at  a cost  of  $3,000,000.  This 
is  less  than  the  State  will  spend  on 
buildings  at  one  of  the  State’s  high- 
er Institution’s  of  learning.  When  I 
think  of  the  last  message  I heard 
from  the  lips  of  my  lamented  friend 
for  the  poor  children  in  Cook  and 
Bradshaw  with  no  chance,  I vow 
that  wrhen  the  time  comes  to  help 
these  children  I am  going  to  do  my 
utmost  for  them.  Were  I a member 
of  the  present  Legislature  I woould 
vow  that  the  higher  institutions 
might  wait  till  the  poor  children  in 
my  country  had  a chance. 

We  have  a champion  of  the  poor 
child  without  a chance  in  our  earnest 
State  superintendent,  yet  he  cannot 
give  relief  as  fast  as  it  is  demanded 
There  are  hundreds  of  Cook  and 
Bradshaw  districts  throughout  the 
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State.  Instead  of  the  State  loaning 
a county  money  to  build  needed] 
houses  it  should  appropriate  it  like 
it  does  to  the  higher  institutions. 
What  an  impulse  to  education  and 
what  a blessing  to  the  poor  child, 
with  no  chances,  there  would  be  if 
the  State  could  hear  the  children’s 
call  and  answer  it. 

Short  terms.  We  consolidate 
schools,  tax  the  district  to  build  new 
house  and  hand  them  out  six  months’ 
terms.  The  State  says  that  a scool 
year  is  eight  months  at  least  and 
hands  the  teacher  a mapped  out 
course  of  study  for  him  to  use.  A 
fourth  grade  boy  gets  three  fourths 
of  the  year’s  work  this  term  and  fin- 
ishes next  year  and  takes  up  the  fifth 
year.  This  goes  on  through  all  the 
grades.  There  are  two  or  more  class- 
es. Thetfe  are  two  remedies  that 
might  be  ‘ajpplied.  The  course  of 
study  could  be  changed.  This  would 
not  be  bad.  Six  months  of  school 
does  fairly  well.  The  course  is  pad- 
ded. There  are  entirely  too  many 
books.  Too  much  supplementary 
work.  The  whole  course  should  be 
trimmed  and  made  to  fit  a good  six 
months’  term.  This  would  be  a great 
relief  to  teacher  and  student.  A 
year  for  a grade.  We  would  not 
come  up  to  the  general  standard 
with  a short  term,  but  our  students 
would  be  better  prepared.  I am 


THE  BLIND 

As  I traveled  through  the  county 
of  Orange,  my  eye  was  caught  by 
a cluster  of  horses  tied  near  a ruin- 
ous, old,  wooden  house  in  the  forest, 
not  far  from  the  roadside.  Having 
frequently  seen  such  objects  before, 


writing  about  the  elementary  schools. 
The  high  schools  must  have  the  full 
term  of  eight  or  nine  months  in  order 
to  make  the  units. 

I know  another  way  to  get  more 
than  six  months  a year.  This  has 
been  done  in  Indiana  and  perhaps 
elsewhere.  The  board  of  education 
should  have  the  right  to  regulate  to 
some  extent  the  salary  schedule.  In 
Watauga  the  rural  teacher  seldom 
pays  more  than  ten  dollars  for  board 
Other  places  they  pay  twenty  dollars 
or  more.  If  the  board  of  education 
could  regulate  the  salary  in  accord- 
ance to  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
teacher  it  could  with  good  grace,  ask 
a teacher  to  contribute  a few  weeks 
to  the  six  months  and  draw  pay  for 
six  months.  This  would  seldom  fail 
to  lengthen  the  schools.  The  patrons 
in  the  district  should  help.  In  a 
district  where  they  have  taxed  them- 
selves to  build  good  houses  the  State 
should  remit  every  cent  of  interest 
to  prolong  the  school. 

I intend  to  do  my  part  to  in- 
crease the  length  of  the  schools  in  my 
country.  Were  I a member  of  the 
legislature  I would  plead  that  the 
children  should  have  enough  school 
to  do  a year’s  work  and  be  in 
the  same  class  with  the  high  schools 
and  higher  institutions. 

Boone,  N.  C. 


PREACHER 

in  traveling  through  the  States,  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
that  this  was  a place  of  religious 
worship. 

Devotion  alone  should  have  stop- 
ped me  to  join  in  the  duties  of  the 
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•congregation;  but  I must  confess, 
that  curiosity  to  hear  the  preacher 
of  such  a wilderness,  was  not  the 
least  of  my  motives.  On  entering, 
I was  struck  at  his  preternatural 
appearance.  He  was  a tall  And 
very  square  old  man;  his  head,  which 
was  covered  with  a white  linen  cap, 
Lis  shriveled  hands,  and  his  voice 
were  all  shaking  under  the  influence 
of  a palsy;  and  a few  moments  as- 
certained to  me  that  he  was  perfectly 
blind. 

The  first  emotions  that  touched 
my  breast  were  those  of  mingled  pity 
.and  verneration.  But  how  soon 
were  all  my  feelings  changed?  The 
lips  of  Plato  were  never  more  worthy 
•of  a prognostic  swarm  of  bees,  than 
were  the  lips  of  this  hold  man!  It 
was  a day  of  the  administration  of 
the  sacrament;  and  his  subject  was, 
of  course,  the  passion  of  our  Sav- 
ior. I had  heard  the  subject  hand- 
led a thousand  times;  I had  thought 
it  exhausted  long  ago.  Little  did 
I suppose,  that,  in  the  wild  woods  of 
America,  I was  to  meet  with  a man, 
whose  eloquence  would  give  to  this 
topic  a new  and  more  sublime  pathos, 
than  I had  ever  before  witnessed. 

As  he  descended  from  the  pulpit, 
to  distribute  the  mystic  symbols, 
there  was  a peculiar,  a more  than 
human  solemnity  in  his  air  and  man- 
ners, which  made  my  blood  run  cold, 
and  my  whol  frame  shiver.  He 
then  drew  a picture  of  the  sufferings 
of  our  Savior;  his  trial  before  Pi- 
late; his  ascent  up  Calvary;  his 
crucifiction.  I knew  the  whole  his- 
tory; but  never  until  then,  had  I 
heard  the  circumstances  so  selected, 
so  arranged,  so  colored.  It  was  all 
new;  and  I seemed  to  have  heard 


it  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  His 
enunciation  was  so  deliberate,  that 
his  voice  trembled  on  every  syllable; 
and  every  heart  jin  the  assembly 
trembled  in  unison. 

His  peculiar  phrases  had  that  force 
of  description,  that  the  original 
scene  appeared  to  be  at  that  moment 
acting  before  our  eyes.  We  saw  the 
very  faces  of  the  Jews;  the  staring, 
frightful  disortation  of  malice  and 
rage.  We  saw  the  buffet;  my  soul 
kindled  with  a flame  of  indignation; 
and  my  hands  were  involuntarily  and 
convulsively  clinched. 

But  when  he  came  to  touch  on  the 
patience,  the  forgiving  meekness  of 
our  Savior;  when  he  drew,  to  the 
life,  his  voice  breathing  to  God  a 
soft  and  gentle  prayer  of  pardon  on 
his  enemies,  “ Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do, 17 
the  voice  of  the  preacher,  which  had 
all  along  faltered,  grew  fainter,  un- 
til, his  utterance  being  entirely  ob- 
structed by  the  force  of  his  feelings, 
he  raised  his  handkerchief  to  his 
eyes,  and  burst  into  a loud  and  irre- 
pessible  flood  of  grief.  The  effect 
was  inconceivable.  The  whole  house 
resounded  with  the  mingled  groans, 
and  sobs,  and  shrieks  of  the  congre- 
gation. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  tmult 
had  subsided,  so  far  as  to  permit 
him  to  proceed.  Indeed,  judging  by 
the  usual,  but  fallacious  standard  of 
my  own  weakness,  I began  to  be  very 
uneasy  for  the  situation  of  the 
preacher.  For  I could  not  conceive 
how  he  would  be  able  to  let  his 
audience  down  from  the  height  to 
which  he  had  wound  them,  without 
impairing  the  solemnity  and  dignity 
or  the  subject,  or  perhaps  shocking 
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them  by  the  abruptness  of  his  fall. 
But,  no;  the  descent  was  as  beauti- 
ful and  sublime,  as  the  elevation  had 
been  rapid  and  enthusiastic. 

The  first  sentence,  with  which  he 
broke  the  awful  silence  was.  a quota- 
tion from  Rousseau : ( 1 Socrates  died 
like  a philosopher,  but  Jesus  Christ, 
like  a God!”  I despair  of  giving 
you  any  idea  of  the  effect  produced 
by  this  short  sentence,  unless  you 
could  perfectly  conceive  the  whole 
manner  of  the  man,  as  well  as  the 
peculiar  crisis  in  the  discourse. 
Never  before  idd  I completely  under- 
stand what  Demosthenes  meant  by 
laying  such  stress  on  delivery. 

You  are  to  bring  beofre  you  the 
vernerable  figure  of  the  preacher; 
his  blindness,  constantly  recalling  to 
your  recollection  old  Homer,  Ossian, 
and  Milton,  and  associating  with  his 
performance  the  melancholy  grand- 
eur of  their  geniuses ; you  are  to 
imagine  that  you  hear  his  slow,  sol- 
emn, well-accented  enunciation,  and 
his  voice  of  affecting,  trembling  mel- 
ody; you  are  to  remember  the  pitch 
of  passion  and  enthusiasm,  to  which 
the  congregation  were  raised ; and 
then,  the  few  moments  of  portentous, 
death-like  silence,  which  reigned 
throughout  the  house;  the  preacher, 


removing  his  white  handkerchief 
from  his  aged  face  (even  yet  wet 
from  the  recent  torrent  of  his  tears,) 
and  slowly  stretching  forth  the  pal- 
sid  hand  which  held  it,  begins  the 
sentence,  “Socrates  died  like  a phil- 
osopher”— thtn,  pausing,  raising  his 
other  hand,  pressing  them  both  clasp- 
ed together  with  warmth  and  energy 
to  his  breast,  lifting  his  “sightless 
balls 7 1 to  heaven,  and  pouring  his 
whole  soul  into  his  tremulous  voice 
— “but  Jesus  Christ — like  a God!” 

This  man  has  been  before  my  im- 
agination almost  ever  since.  A 
thousand  times,  as  I rode  along, I 
dropped  the  reins  of  my  briddle, 
stretched  forth  my  hand,  and  tried 
to  imitate  his  quotation  from  Rous- 
seau; a thousand  times  I abandoned 
the  attempt  in  despair,  and  felt  per- 
suaded, that  his  peculiar  manner  and 
power  arose  from  an  energy  of  soul, 
which  nature  could  give,  but  which 
no  human  being  could  justly  copy. 
As  I recall  at  this  moment,  several  of 
his  awfully  striking  attitudes,  the 
chilling  tide  with  which  my  blood 
begins  to  pour  along  my  arteries,  re- 
minds me  of  the  emotions  produced 
by  the  first  sight  of  Gray’s  intro- 
ductory picture  of  his  Bard. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 

(Pressly  Mills  Reporter) 


Mr.  Willie  White,  with  the  help 
of  Mr.  R.  B.  Cloer  and  the  shop 
boys,  is  building  a new  chicken 
house. 

t Xtt 

Master  Charles  Griffin  has  been 
placed  in  the  bakery.  He  will  first 


learn  to  make  pies,  cakes  and  rolls 
and  some  time  in  the  near  future 
he  will  assist  in  the  baking  of 
bread. 

t t t t 

u Mr.  Joe  Gaskel,  of  the  Concord 
‘ Y”,  delivered  an  interesting 


so 
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speech  in  the  Auditorium  last  Sun- 
day. Mr.  Gaskel  is  a good  speaker 
and  his  speech  was  enjoyed  by  all 
his  hearers. 

4 t $ t 

A few  days  ago  Mr.  Stebbins 
made  two  groups  of  band  boys 
placing  in  one  the  more  experienced 
and  in  the  other  the  lesser.  The 
boys  are  improving  in  every  way 
and  in  a month  or  two  we  will  be 
having  real  music. 

t t $ $ 

A rather  large  number  of  boys 
received  visitors  last  Wednesday 
Marcfi  14.  They  were:  Harold 
Guthrie.  Wayne  Carpenter,  Earl 
Houser,  Evereote  Goodrich.  Herbert 
Apple,  Norman  Iddings,  Thomas 
Sessoms  and  Seaton  Trull. 


Last  Saturday  the  ball  goods 
used  by  the  ‘varsity  nine”  during 
the  summer  base  ball  season  were 
brought  out  on  the  ball  field.  Two 
teams  composed  of  boys  and  officers 
were  formed  and  the  game  began  at 
once.  The  game  ended  after  nine 
innings  of  hard  fought  base  ball 
the  final  score  standing  10-5. 

t ttt 

Last  week  Master  Claude  Coley 
was  honorably  paroled  by  Mr.  Boger, 
Master  Coley  knew  more  about  the 
printing  business  than  any  other 
boy  who  has  come  to  the  institution 
and  has  gotten  his  start  here.  He 
was  a good  linotype  operator,  a fine 
press  feeder,  job  man  and  stapler. 
He  leaves  many  friends,  who  wish 
him  a long  and  sucessful  life.  He 
goes  home  to  support  his  mother. 


OF  A LOCAL  NATURE. 


Mr.  A.  E,  Lentz  111. 

Taken  suddenly  ill  while  on  a visit 
to  his  old  home  in  Concord,  Saturday 
evening,  Mr.  Adolphus  Lentz  was  hur- 
ried off  to  a Charlotte  hospital  where 
he  underwent  a serious  surgical  op- 
eration. The  latest  news  from  his 
bed-side  is  encouraging. 


A Lazy  Performance. 

The  dibble-dabble  method  of  the 
contractor  in  executing  the  contract 
of  constructing  the  national  highway 
from  Concord  to  Mecklenburg  line 
is  exasperating.  Everything  that  has 
been  done  thus  far  seems  to  smack 
of  a lazy  aggregation.  Perhaps  the 
contractor  feels  that  he  has  a whole 
life  ahead  of  him,  and  is  satisfied 
with  just  bread  and  meat  and  where 


to  lie  down. 

The  piddling  at  the  foot  of  Silver 
hill  is  a caution.  Whenever  work  is 
pretended  to  be  done,  one-half  of  the 
gang  stands  looking  at  the  other  half 
or  the  passers-by.  Wonderful  how 
many  folks  watch  the  clock,  and  then 
cuss  the  irony  of  their  fate. 


Died  in  Pittsburgh, 

Mr.  Ed.  Gibson,  who,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  went 
west,  died  in  Pittsburgh  (Pa)  hos- 
pital on  the  17th,  from  an  attack  of 
pneumonia.  His  remains  were 
brought  to  Concord  for  burial.  Mr, 
Gibson  was  on  the  road,  traveling 
out  of  Youngstown,  Ohio.  He  had 
not  visited  Concord  since  1895.  Mr, 
Gibson  was  a son  of  the  late  Mrs, 


Esther  GIbeson,  and  is  survived  by 
three  sisters,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Smith,  of 
Concord;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Lentz,  of  Char- 
lotte; and  Mrs.  J.  C.  McDowell,  of 
iMorganton. 


Planning  A New  Church 

Trinity  Reformed  congregation 
of  Concord  is  planning  the  erection 
of  a new  and  larger  and  ebtter  equip- 


ped church  edifice.  At  a congrega- 
tional meeting  recently  held  proper 
committees  to  handle  every  phase  of 
the  proposition  were  appointed  and 
set  to  work. 


Messrs.  T.  H.  Webb,  A.  F.  Hart- 
sell  and  C.  M.  Ivey,  local  Rotarians, 
attended  the  district  Rotarian  meet- 
ing held  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  on  the 
20th  and  21st. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 


LY. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1:40  A 

i 

30  | 

New  York-Birmingham 

30 

i 

1 :40A 

2:37A 

i 

29  | 

Birmingham-New  York 

29 

i 

2 :37A 

5:12A 

i 

44  | 

W ashington- Atlanta 

44 

i 

5 :12A 

6:32A 

i 

31  | 

Atlanta-New  York 

31 

i 

6 :32A 

8:41  A 

i 

137  1 

Atlanta-New  York 

137 

i 

8 :41A 

9 :25A 

i 

11  1 

Charlotte-N  orf  olk-Richmond 

11 

i 

9 :25A 

10 :55A 

! 

36  | 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

36 

i 

10 :55A 

3 :20P 

1 

45  | 

Washington-Charlotte 

1 45 

i 

3 :20P 

3 :45P 

1 

46  1 

Charlotte-Danville 

46 

i 

3 :45P 

7 HOP 

1 

12  | 

Norf  olk-Richmond-  Atlanta 

12 

i 

7 :10P 

8:18P 

1 

32  | 

New  York- August  a 

32 

i 

8:1SP 

10 :20P 

1 

35  | 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

35 

i 

10 :20P 

9 :45P 

1 

138  | 

New  York- Atlanta 

| 138 

i 

9 :45P 

9 :31P 

1 

135  |' 

W ashington- Atlanta 

135 

i 

9 :31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
points. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 


R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A., 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Concord,  N.  C* 
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EASTER. 


* 


* 


I opened'  my  window  and  Joy  tame  in — 

The  wordless  joy  of  the  infant,  spring, 

When  the  leaves  unfold  and  the  trees  are  green 
And  the  sky  and  see  chant  their  welcoming. 

I opened  my  heart  and  Peace  came  in — 

The  Prince  of  Peace  who  has  shattered  death, 
Who  has  brought  the  dying  eternal  life 
By  His  blood'y  sweat  and  His  labored  breath. 

WhRhelmina  D’Arcy. 
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WHAT  SHAKESPEARE  HATED. 

I hate  ingratitude  more  in  a man 
Than  lying,  vainless  babbling  drunkenness, 
Or  any  taint  of  voice. 

— Shakespeare. 


A GALAXY  OF  BEAUTIES. 

They  held  a big  exhibition  at  Wilson,  N.  C.,  where  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina turned  out  in  masses  to  witness  the  production,  agricultural,  industrial 
and  commercial,  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  state. 

But  the  greatest  exhibit  consisted  of  the  chosen  belles  of  the  several  sec- 
tions. It  was  a galaxy  of  beauty,  naturally  and  by  the  make-up.  It  is  of 
passing  importance  and  interest  to  note  that  those  who  took  the  prizes  and 
were  crowned  were  all  brunettes  and  didn’t  have  their  hair  bobbed.  This  is 
a potent  reason  why  we  may  hope  that  the  abominable  custom  of  bobbing 
and  blondining  the  hair  of  pretty  and  charming  young  girls  will  wane. 
Who  would  expect  young  girls  to  continue  a custom  that  debars  them  of 
prizes  and  crowns? 

******* 

A HEAVY  HAND. 

The  Jackson  Training  School  has  recently  been  made  to  suffer  by  a re- 
turn visit  of  the  influenza.  It  has  attacked  officers  and  boys  alike.  At 
one  time  there  were  as  many  as  seventy-five  cases.  While  in  a majority  of 
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cases  it  was  mild,  quite  a number  were  very  ill.  Several  cases  of  pneu- 
monia developed  after  the  flu.  Ail  now  seem  entirely  out  of  danger. 

There  was  one  fatality,  occurring  on  the  night  of  the  23rd.  Master 
Marcellus  Corbett,  a manly  young  fifteen  year-old  boy  from  Elizabeth  City, 
who  had  won  the  confidence  of  the  entire  staff  and  that  of  all  the  boys,  and 
was  soon  to  take  his  rightful  place  in  bis  home  society,  could  not  survive 
the  flu  quickly  followed  bj  a desperate  attack  of  pneumonia.  He  receiv- 
ed faithful  attention  by  the  officers,  a trained  nurse  and  a physician;  and 
in  his  last  hours  he  had  the  passing  joy  of  the  presence  of  his  mother. 

Though  this  death  gives  us  all  great  sorrow,  we  can  not  refrain  from  re. 
joicing  that  in  fourteen  years  since  the  school  opened  and  with  total  en- 
rollment of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  boys,  it  is  just  the  third  death 
among  the  student  body,  two  by  pneumonia  and  one  by  accident  with  no 
blame  attaching  to  the  management. 

The  remains  of  young  Corbett  were  carried  to  Elizebeth  City,  his  home, 
for  burial. 

$****$« 

' JUSTICE  AND  EQUITY, 

That’s  a fine  way  to  deal  with  an  industrial  matter.  Certain  of  the 
Concord  Manufacturing  plants,  when  the  slump  came,  the  markets  disap- 
peared and  all  was  at  sea,  found  it  imperative  to  reduce  wages,  or  close 
down  indefinitely.  Now  these  mills  since  business  has  resumed,  since 
markets  are  in  action  and  the  prices  justify  such  a course,  have  volun- 
tarily increased  the  wages  of  their  operators. 

How  much  better  is  this  course  than  to  resort  to  violent  means,  bad 
feelings,  confusion  and  even  riot.  If  Southern  manufacturers  and  South- 
ern labor  are  left  alone  in  their  wisdom  and  high  sense  of  justice,  an  ami- 
cable settlement  is  always  possible.  It  is  only  when  outsiders,  who  want 
to  revel  in  an  advantage  and  personal  profit  butt  in,  that  serious  conflicts 
arise. 

The  mill  folks  of  Cabarrus  are  to  be  congratulated  that  business  justi- 
fied this  adjustment  of  wages  to  their  faithful  men  and  women,  who  make 
the  mills  hum. 

»**##** 

A FINE  ANALYSIS. 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  THE  UPLIFT  we  are  printing  an  article 
by  J.  A.  Jacobs  on  “Parental  Delinquincy  Menace  to  Society.”  It  is 
worth  the  careful  reading  and  study  of  parents,  teachers  and  all  who  are 
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interested  in  the  welfare  of  children  being  properly  started  off  and  cared 

for. 

We  have  studied  this  subject  from  a practical  and  first-hand  angle.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  cause  of  waywardness,  coming  to  our  attention, 
are  due  to  the  lack  of  intelligent  and  Christian  supervision  by  parents  and 
a looseness  in  society — all  the  damage  being  done  outside  and  before  the 
church  gets  the  opportunity  of  handling  the  proposition.  The  other  one 
out  of  the  ten  is  due  to  the  natural  wildness  and  weakness  of  the  subject, 
all  of  which  may  have  been  inbred,  and,  after  all,  this  carries  you  back  to 
the  parentage. 

The  average  child  has  a battle  to  come  into  his  own,  running  the  gaunt- 
let of  ignorant  and  sub-normal  parents,  the  inconsistencies  in  society,  and 
the  temptations  that  go  stalking  about  through  the  land.  The  last  one  in 
the  whole  proposition  that  merits  condemnation  and  disgust  is  the  child — 
he  is  everytime,  with  few  exceptions,  the  product  of  birth  and  environment. 
That  is  the  eternal  truth. 

»#•***• 

A PROGRESSIVE  MANAGEMENT. 

It  does  not  always  please  everybody  in  matter  of  schedules  and  the  rout- 
ing of  trains,  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  in  the  interest  of  truth  that  the 
Southern  Railway  is  the  greatest  railroad  system  in  the  South — in  track- 
age, condition  of  the  same,  rolling  stock,  enterprise  and  a go-head-ive-ness. 

In  a few  weeks  it  will  put  on  two  new  trains,  33  and  34.  One  can  do  a 
good  day’s  work  at  home,  get  up  in  New  York  city  the  next  morning  in 
time  to  do  a day’s  work,  leave  the  same  day  and  be  back  in  Concord  next 
morning  for  breakfast.  That’s  traveling.  If  this  doesn’t  suit  you,  why 
get  yourself  a flying  machine. 

******* 

TEMPEST  IN  A TEA-POT. 

There  has  been  much  said  recently  about  a woman’s  building  at  the 
Uuiversity  of  North  Carolina.  It  was  even  alleged  that  somewhere  there 
was  bad  faith  indulged  in.  The  situation  happily  is  clearing  up. 

During  the  administration  of  the  late,  lamented  Edward  Kidder  Graham, 
opportunities  and  privileges  of  attending  the  higher  classes  at  the  Uni- 
versity were  extended  to  women,  who  were  prepared  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions to  take  university  training.  No  one  accuses  him  at  this  day  of  hav- 
ing intended  making  of  the  University  a co-educational  institution. 

Dr.  Chase,  the  present  president,  has  issued  a statement  setting  forth 
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that  the  policy  of  the  administration  is  simply  to  continue  the  privileges- 
of  women  taking  a university  course  when  they  are  prepared  for  it.  Un- 
til then,  it  seems  to  be  the  idea,  though  not  stated  but  implied,  that  girls  • - 
and  women  should  go  to  institutions  set  apart  primarily  for  women.  This 
seems  good,  common  sense.  The  state  provides  institutions  for  girls  else- 
where, and  they  should  go  there  until  they  become  women  and  are  pre- 
pared in  every  respect  to  meet  the  conditions  of  university  life. 

We  make  bold  to  believe  that  the  trustees  will  provide  adequately  for 
the  needs  of  all  the  women  of  the  state  who  are  in  every  way  prepared  for 
university  life— further  than  that  will  be  a useless  and  extravagant  over- 
laping  of  activities. 

THE  SECRETS  OF  SPRING-. 

By  Nora  Perry. 

There’s  something  in  the  air 
That’s  new  sweet  and  rare — 

A scent  of  summer  things, 

A whir  as  if  of  wings. 

There’s  something,  too,  that's  new 
In  the  color  of  the  blue 
That’s  in  the  morning  sky, 

Before  the  sun  is  high. 

And'  all  this  canging  tint, 

This  whispering  stir  and  hint 
Of  bud  and  bloom  and  wing, 

Is  the  coming  of  the  spring. 

And  to-morrow  or  to-day 
The  brooks  will  break  away 
From  their  icy,  frozen  sleep, 

And  run,  and  laugh,  and  leap. 

So,  silently  but  swift, 

Above  the  wintery  drift, 

The  long  days  gain  and  gain, 

Until  on  hill  and  piain — 

Once  more,  and  yet  once  more, 

Returning  as  before, 

We  see  the  bloom  of  birth 
Make  young  again  the  earth 
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THE  EASTER  SONG. 


There  are  not  many  of  us  who  do  not  stop  now  and  £hen  and  ask 
ourselves  frankly  about  the  future  life.  Is  there  a life  after  this  life 
is  over?  Whither  are  we  bound  when  d'eath  lays  hold  on  us  and  stops 
our  earthly  goings?  For  a little  while  we  are  young,  and  then  after  a 
few  years  we  begin  to  get  old.  The  weeks  and  the  months  push  us  on 
toward  our  goal.  We  are  conscious  of  the  passing  of  the  time  alloted 
to  us  here.  If  we  are  notified1  that  we  must  move  out  of  the  house  in 
which  we  live  here  we  look  around  for  another  and  get  it  ready  for 
ourselves  and  our  family.  That  is  what  we  are  supposed  to  do  with 
regard'  to  the  life  to  come.  We  already  have  orders  to  move  out.  We 
do  not  know  exactly  the  day  or  the  hour  we  are  to  vacate.  But  the 
thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  home  beyond.  There 
is  no  secret  about  this  whole  matter.  Count/ess  thousands  have  gone 
on  before  us.  Their  places  here  know  them  no  more.  They  belong  to 
that  congregation  on  the  other  side.  Jesus  threw  all  the  light  on  this 
subject  £hat  we  need.  He  came  all  the  way  down  from  heaven  to 
help  answer  those  questions  which  our  hearts  naturally  raise, 
and  which  man  himself  has  never  been  able  to  settle  sat- 
isfactorily. We  do  not  know  the  future  life  because  we  have 
been  there,  for  we  have  not.  Our  knowledge  is  of  another  kind.  It 
is  based  on  what  our  Lord'  has  told  us.  And  the  great  message  of 
Easter  is  just  that.  We  are  to  live  again,  or  rather,  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  live.  Death  is  to  be  no  interruption  to  the  child  of  G-od.  The 
moment  we  leave  ear£h  we  reach  heaven.  That  assurance  is  made 
doubly  sure. by  all  that  Christ  d'id  for  us  while  He  was  here  amongst 
men.  We  should  want  the  joy  of  Easter  to  be  a kind  of  foretaste  of 
the  joys  that  shall  be  ours  on  the  o£her  side  where  life  knows  no  end- 
ing.-Setected. 
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RESURRECTION  FACTS. 

(By  W.  L.  H.  in  Young  Folks# 


The  death  of  Christ  is  history.  It 
is  history  given  in  the  sacred  Script- 
ures, attested  by  the  records  of  the 
Jews  and  the  history  of  the  Romans. 
This  death  is  not  only  accurately  de- 
scribed in  history,  it  is  told  in  proph- 
ecy, that  we  can  read  the  main  facts 
of  the  Passion  and  death  in  detail  in 
books  written  by  men  centuries  be- 
for  Jesus  was  born.  The  fact  has 
made  a wonderful  impression  upon 
men  so  that  poets  and  artists  have 
found  in  the  death  of  Christ  inspir- 
ation for  the  greatest  of  the  fruits 
of  their  pens  and  brushes. 

The  burial  of  Christ  is  a matter  of 
record.  In  conformity  with  the  Jew- 
ish customs  and  Roman  laws,  the  body 
was  taken  at  the  request  of  Nicodem- 
us  given  him  and  by  him  buried  in  a 
new  tomb.  Here  because  of  the  gos- 
sip of  the  street  concerning  a possi- 
ble resurrection  a seal  of  the  Roman 
gevernment  was  placed  upon  the 
great  stone  that  closed  the  mouth  of 
the  cave-like  tomb  in  Joseph’s  gar- 
den, and  a watch  was  set.  This 
watch  was  composed  of  Roman  sol- 
diers who  had  no  interest  in  or  sym- 
pathy for  Jesus.  To  fail  to  perform 
their  duty,  or  to  sleep  on  watch 
meant  death  to  these  Roman  soldiers. 
The  body  of  the  crucified  “Man  of 
Galilee”  was  dead,  buried  and  safe- 
ly guarded — at  least  as  safely  guard- 
ed as  it  was  possible  for  the  greatest 
empire  in  the  world  to  guard  it. 

The  friends  of  the  Jesus  were  few 
and  unorganized  and  unarmed.  They 
were  poor  and  timid.  They  had 
neither  cunning  nor  skill,  (neither 
power  nor  courage  to  attempt  to  gain 


possession  of  the  body  of  Jesus  and 
simulate  a resurrection.  Indeed  it  is 
evident  that  they  never  thought  of 
it  for  the  resurrection  story  as  told 
in  Scriptures  and  in  history  indicates 
that  none  were  more  suprised  than 
were  Jesus’  own  disciples. 

The  story  is  simply  told  of  the  res- 
urrection on  the  first  Easter  morn- 
ing. It  was  quite  early  when  a com- 
pany of  those  faithful  women  im- 
pelled by  love  and  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  that  which  in  the  haste 
of  Good  Friday  night  had  not  been 
possible  hastened  to  the  Garden  tomb. 
They  came  not  witness  a resurrection 
but  to  anoint  and  embalm  a corpse. 

It  was  as  it  began  to  dawn;  but 
what  a day-break  it  was  to  be  for 
them ! The  experiences  of  that  first 
Easter  morning  are  warrent  for  all 
time  for  the  beautiful  custom  ob- 
served by  so  many  of  having  an 
“Easter  Matin  Service”  at  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  Easter  Day.  We  remem- 
ber one  service  which  made  a won- 
derful impression  in  the  effect  of  the 
sunrise  bursting  through  the  great 
window  in  a church,  the  window  be- 
ing a resurrection  scene  with  Christ 
in  the  foreground  and  the  sunlight 
making  colorful  the  whole  window 
and  especially  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  the  Christ.  A devout  retelling  of 
the  Easter  story  “very  early  in  the 
morning”  on  Easter  day  cannot  fail 
to  quicken  faith  and  deepen  devo- 
tion. 

The  problem  in  the  minds  of  these 
women  was  the  removal  of  the  stone. 
They  found  it  rolled  away  by  the 
hands  of  God’s  angels,  the  soldiers 
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either  in  a swoon  or  fled,  the  tomb 
no  longer  holding  a corpse;  but  in- 
stead two  angels  who  announced  the 
fact,  which  is  the  guarantee  of  im- 
mortality, when  they  said,  “Why 
seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead? 
He  is  not  here  but  is  risen.  ” 

Mary  Magdalene,  who  was  one  of 
the  women,  and  who  had  abundant 
reason  to  know  and  to  appreciate 
the  Christ,  had  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing Jesus  speak  to  her.  She  hasten- 
ed to  bear  the  first  command  of  the 
risen  Christ  to  go  and  carry  His  per- 
sonal message  concerning  His  move- 
ments and  plans  to  the  disciples. 

On  the  first  Easter  day  two  disci- 
ples met  Him  on  the  Emmaus  road. 
Wonderful  was  that  conversation  as 
they  vralked  and  He  talked  of  “the 
things  which  had  happened.”  Like 
some  today,  they  doubted  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Christ.  But  Jesus  confirms 
the  facts  and  argues  the  story  out  of 
the  Old  Testament — the  Bible  of  the 
Jews  wlio  had  secured  His  crucifix- 
ion. He,  said  “Ought  not  Christ  to 
have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  en- 
ter into  His  glory?  And  beginning 
at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he  ex- 
pounded unto  them  in  all  the  Script- 
ures the  things  concerning  Himself.” 
W hat  a wonderful  sermon  that  must 
have  been!  At  the  end  of  it  as  He 
spoke  His  blessing  in  the  breaking 
of  the  bread,  they  knew  Him.  And 
this  is  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
any  honest  inquirer  who  reads  the 
prophecies  of  Jesus  and  the  Gospel 
story  of  His  wonderful  words  and 
works — especially  the  simple  yet 
marvelous  account  of  how  He  died 
and  rose  again  on  the  third  day. 

At  various  times  and  in  various 
places  Jesus  was  seen  and  heard 


during  the  forty  days  between  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Ascension.  On 
one  of  those  occasions  doubting 
Thomas  exclaimed,  ‘ ‘ My  Lord  and 
nw  God!”  The  witnesses  are  num- 
bered by  the  hundreds. 

No  enemy  points  to  His  grave,  for 
there  is  no  grave.  He  burst  its  bonds. 
His  friends  who  in  mistaken  zeal  ex- 
hibits the  relics  of  saints  have  never 
dared  even  to  suggest  the  discovery 
of  any  of  His  bones.  The  faith  of  all 
believers  rests  on  the  great  fact  of 
His  resurrection.  It  is  as  St.  Paul 
says,  “If  Christ  be  not  raised  your 
faith  is  vain.”  Paul  furthur  speaks 
of  death,  sin  and  the  grave  and  sums 
up  the  whole  confidence  of  the  Chris- 
ain  in  the  triumphant  exclamation, 
“Thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us 
victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  ’ ’ 

The  risen  and  ascended  Christ, 
through  personal  appeal,  converts 
Saul  and  makes  of  him  the  great  mis- 
sionary apostle.  It  is  “Revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ  which  John  records 
in  the  closing  book  of  our  Bible  and 
which  gives  to  all  who  believe  in 
Him  such  a glorious  outlook  and  en- 
ables them  to  have  a sure  hope  con- 
cerning the  life  which  now  is  and  of 
that  which  is  to  come. 

Men  may  speculate  some  may 
doubt,  others  may  gain  notoriety 
through  denying  the  fundamentals  of 
the  Christain’s  belief  in  Jesus;  but 
deep  down  in  human  hearts  there  is 
a strong  feeling  that,  as  a clerk  in  a 
great  store  recently  said,  “If  men 
take  Christ  from  us,  we  have  noth- 
ing. ’ ’ 

The  believer  in  the  light  of  the 
resurrection  facts  is  ready  and  eager 
to  know  nothing  save  Jesus  Christ. 
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HAIRPINS. 

When  Chas.  A.  Dana  died  the  master  of  sarcasm  in  American  newspaper  dom 
passed  away ; but  he  had  trained  up  brilliant  satellites  that  kept  the  viscious 
old  soul  from  being  forgotten.  Then  when  The  Sun  ceased  to  shine  as  an  in- 
dividual and  seperate  organization,  and  beca?ne  absorbed  by  the  Herald, 
there  has  been  since  no  outstanding  master  of  sarcasm,  irony  and  ridicule 
using  his  darts  in  the  press  of  the  country.  Before  The  Sun  ceased  to  shine 
it  paid  the  following  respects  to  the  ordinary  and  common-place  thing,  the 
hairpins 


The  comprehensive  merits  of  the 
hairpin  are  known  to  all  observant 
men.  Its  special  value  in  surgery  is 
asserted  by  a writer  in  American 
Medicine.  It  seems  that  a surgeon 
can  do  almost  anything  with  a hair- 
pin. He  can  wire  bones  with  it, 
probe  and  close  wounds,  pin  band- 
ages, compress  blood  vessels,  use  it, 
“to  remove  foreign  bodies  from  any 
natural  passage”  and  as  a curette 
for  scraping  away  soft  material. 
And  no  doubt  the  women  doctors  can 
do  a great  deal  more  with  that  most 
gifted  and  versatile  of  human  imple- 
ments. Anthropologists  have  never 
done  justice  to  the  hairpin.  It  keeps 
civilization  together.  In  the  hands 
of  girls  entirely  great  it  is  much 
mightier  than  the  sword  or,  for  that 
matter,  the  plow.  What  is  the  plow 
but  the  development  of  the  forked 
stick,  and  what  is  the  forked  stick 
but  a modification  of  the  hairpin  ? 
If  there  were  any  necessity,  woman 
could  scratch  the  ground  sucessfully 
now.  In  fact,  there  is  no  work  or 
play  in  which  something  may  be  ac- 
complished by  means  of  it. 

Dullards  will  tell  you  that  women 
aren’t  so  inventive  as  men,  don’t 
take  out  so  many  patents.  They 
don’t  have  to.  With  the  hairpin  all 
that  is  doable  can  be  done.  With  a 
hairpin  a woman  can  pick  a lock, 


pull  a cork,  peel  an  apple,  draw 
out  a nail,  beat  an  egg,  see  if  a 
joint  of  meat  is  done,  do  up  a( 
baby,  sharpen  a pencil,  dig  out  a 
silver,  fasten  a door,  hang  up  a 
plate  or  a picture,  open  a can,  take 
up  a carpet  repair  a baby  carriage, 
clean  a lamp  chimney,  put  up  a cur- 
tain, rake  a great  fire,  cut  a pie,  make 
a fork,  fish  hook,  an  awl,  a gimlet,  or 
a chisel,  a paper  cutter,  a clothespin, 
regulate  a range,  tinker  a sewing  ma- 
chine, stop  a leak  in  the  roof,  turn 
over  a flapjack,  calk  a hole  in  a pair 
of  trousers,  stir  batter,  whip  cream, 
reduce  the  pressure  in  the  gas  meter, 
keep  bills  and  receipts  on  file,  spread 
butter,  cut  patterns,  tighten  win- 
dows, clean  a watch,  untie  a knot, 
varnish  floors,  do  practical  plumbing, 
reduce  the  asthma  of  tobacco  pipes, 
pry  shirts  studs  into  buttonholes  too 
small  for  them,  fix  a horse’s  harness, 
restore  damaged  mechanical  toys, 
wrestle  with  refractory  beer  stop- 
pers, improvise  suspenders,  shovel 
bonbons,  inspect  gas  burners,  saw 
cake,  jab  tramps,  produce  artificial 
buttons,  hook  and  eye,  sew,  knit,, 
and  darn,  button  gloves  and  shoes* 
put  up  awnings,  doctor  an  automo- 
bile. In  short,  she  can  do  what  she 
wants  to  do;  she  needs  no  other  in- 
strument. 

If  a woman  went  into  the  Robin- 
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so  Cruso  line  she  would  build  a hut 
and  make  her  a coat  of  the  skin  of 
a goat  by  means  of  a hairpin.  She 
will  revolutionise  surgery  with  it  in 


time.  Meanwhile  the  male  surgeons 
are  doing  the  best  they  can;  but 
it  is  no  tot  believe  that  they  mastered 
the  full  mystery  of  the  hairpin. 


THE  DIGNITY  OF  A LOVE. 


The  world  is  full  of  unique  and  interesting  characters.  It  is  well.  There 
are  those,  who  choose  to  drift  idly  along,  side-stepping  obstacles  and  difficul- 
ties, and  taking  life  complacently  and  empty.  Others  have  a purpose  and  an 
aim.  They  are  possessed  of  a spirit  to  move,  advance,  to  leave  a condition 
and  make  their  slogan  “I’m  going  some  where”  in  the  race  of  life. 

.Old  man,  DeJarnette,  of  No.  10,  manifested  a most  beautiful  love  for  a no- 
tion that  clung  to  him  and  he  spent  his  life  trying  to  make  it  speak.  He  died 
after  making  a machine  that  would  run  itself  but  lacked  the  power  to  do  any- 
thing further,  and  I am  sure  that  he  went  to  his  grave  believing  that  some 
day  “perpetual  motion”  will  become  an  accomplished  fact  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  man. 

My  boyhood  friend,  old  man  Smart,  who  came  out  of  the  frozen  north,  seek- 
ing a kindler  climate,  took  up  his  abode  in  Mt.  Pleasant.  I used  to  sit  for 
hours  and  watch  him  put  order  and  shape  into  pieces  of  stubborn  oak  timber 
and  finally  produce  a wheel-barrow,  the  best  that  was  ever  made.  When  he 
gave  it  the  last  stroke  of  red  paint  he  ivould  admiringly  turn  and  say,  “She’s 
a beaut,  my  boy.”  He  loved  his  work,  he  took  a pride  in  his  accomplishments , 
and  the  fact  that  he  quietly  and  honestly  earned  the  reputation  of  making  the 
most  honest  and  serviceable  wheel-barrow,  people — all  people — accorded  him 
a peculiar  distinction  for  showing  and  living  the  dignity  of  a love.  The  chip 
off  the\  old  block,  Charlie  Smart,  an  enterprising  manufacturer  of  Concord 
shows  the  very  same  passion  but  in  a different  direction  and  for  a diffen'- 
ent  end. 


Innumerable  cases  may  be  sighted 
where  men  and  women  have  lived  in 
passionate  love  for  the  thing  that 
engages  them.  There  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  the  story  of  another  pas- 
sion of  the  intensest  interest.  It 
dwells  and  prospers  in  the  fastnesses 
•of  the  mountains-to  be  exact,  near 
Yalle  Crusis  in  Watauga  county, 
North  Carolina.  Everybody  has 
heard  of  the  declaration  that  “the 
world  will  find  its  way  to  the  home 
•of  him  who  makes  the  best  rat- 
trap.  ’ ’ Correspondents,  newspaper 
men  and  others  have  located  a Mrs 


Mast  way  up  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina mountains,  who  has  dignified 
her  love  for  a certain  achievement 
in  such  a manner  that  a small 
world  has  learned  her  name,  where 
she  lives,  and  hosts  carry  around 
the  scene  where  she  has  wrought  her 
fame. 

Among  those  who  have  visited  the 
institution  and  written  about  it — 
and  it  is  in  every  sense  a,  distinctive 
institution,  set  up  by  a business  wo- 
man and  an  artist — and  of  Mrs.  Finly 
Mast  who  enjoys  charmed  life  back 
in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina, 
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are  “Old  Hurrygraph,  Mrs.  Harper, 
Miss  Mary  Wintyen  and  scores  of 
others.  In  fact,  the  hundreds  who 
go  sight-seeing  through  a beautiful 
valley  of  Watauga  county — Valle 
Crusis,  “the  vale  of  the  cross’ ’ — 


iate  section  of  the  best  state  in  the 
union,  it  resembles  a great  green 
bowl,  rimmed  with  blue,  through 
which  the  Watauga  river  dances, 
gurgles  and  cheerfully  sings  its  way 
through  the  laurels  that  line  its 


Famous  Weave  House 


always  visit  the  novel  institution 
created  and  maintained  by  this  Mrs. 
Mast. 

The  setting  of  her  institution  is 
marvelously  beautiful.  As  Old  Hur- 
rygraph has  described  that  immed- 


banks.  Here  the  lover  of  the  beau- 
tiful finds  nestling  “Brookside 
Farm,”  a model  of  neatness  and 
thrift — the  dwelling  castle  of  Mrs. 
Mast  where  she  has  made  a living 
thing  out  of  a great  love  and  digni- 
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fled  it.  The  highways — and  nature 
with  its  wealth  of  blessings  has 
grasped  the  hand  of  man  and  bade 
him  come  on — leading  to  Brookside 
Farm  are  bordered  with  rhodendron 
and  clamia,  with  clusters  of  maiden 
hair  ferns  peeping  from  below,  and 
the  atmosphere  is  ever  fragrant  with 
the  breath  of  the  pine. 

Near  by  Mrs.  Mast’s  great  and 
attractive  home,  where  scores  and 
scores  of  summer  vacationists  rest- 
fully  while  away  several  weeks, 
living  off  the  fat  of  the  land  and 
taking  on  renewed  vigor  from  the 
health-restoring  atmosphere  that  en- 
velops this  charmed  section,  is  a 
quaint  little  two-storied  log  cabin, 
which  is  way  over  one  hundred 
years  old.  In  this  log  castle  among 
the  mountains  lived  Mrs.  Mast’s 
grandfather,  and  her  father  when  a 
child,  and  today  it  domiciles  the  ma- 
chinery of  a unique  and  most  inter- 
esting institution.  It  is  a Spining 
and  Loom  House.  Throughout  the 
winter  months  and  far  into  the 
Spring,  before  a big  roaring  fire  in 
the  typical  open  fire  place  of  a hund- 
red years  ago  Mrs.  Mast  weaves  and 
weaves  on  the  old-fashioned  looms, 
such  as  the  mothers  and  sisters  of 
scores  and  scores  of  years  ago  crown- 
ed with  honor  and  dignity. 

Devoted  To  Her  Choice  Friend's. 

This  mountain  artist  learned  to 
weave  when  but  a child.  Her  mother 
and  her  grandmother  before  here  were 
great  weavers,  and  Mrs.  Mast  has 
the  art  and  the  love  of  weaving  born 
in  her.  She  has  been  at  it  now 
for  more  than  forty  years,  using 
three  old-fashioned  and  very  prim- 
itive looms;  but  each  one  of  them 
responds  to  her  touch  and  gives  ex- 


pression to  the  mental  fancy  of  the 
artistic  weaver.  She  commands  them 
— they  obey  her  every  wish.  One 
of  these  looms,  I am  told,  has  been  in 
the  Mast  Family,  descending  as  a 
legacy,  for  near  unto  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  On  two  of  these 
looms  are  woven  coverlets,  druggets 
and  wide  rugs;  and  on  the  other  is 
woven  narrow  goods — such  as  towels, 
pillow  covers,  curtains,  bureau  scarfs, 
small  rugs  and  many  other  dainty 
things  of  cotton,  flax  and  wool. 

The  Designs. 

Many  of  the  designs  adopted  by 
Mrs.  Mast  have  been  handed  down 
through  generations,  and,  it  is  be- 
lieved, some  of  them  came  from 
over  the  seias,  brought  by  German, 
English  and  Scotch  emigrants.  But 
quite  a number  of  Mrs.  Mast’s  cre- 
ations bear  names  suggested  by  local 
views  of  native  objects.  This  weav- 
er has  a number  of  nieces  about  in 
the  old  state  playing  the  part  of 
missionaries  via  the  school-room — one 
of  these  kindly  listed  for  this  story’ 
a number  of  names  that  Mrs.  Mast 
uses  designating  certain  designs,  for 
which  she  bears  an  affectionate  pride. 
Among  them  are:  True  Lover’s  Knot; 
The  Downfall  of  Paris;  Noah’s 
Wonder;  Double  Chariot  Wheel; 
Lasting  Beauty;  and  those  of  local 
suggestion  are  : Hickory  Leaf ; Sun ; 
Moon;  Stars;  Nine  Snowballs;  Fox 
Trail;  and  Rattlesnake  Trail.  And 
now  that  Messrs.  Bowie,  Dougherty, 
Lovell  and  the  Grand  Old  Man  of 
Allegany  have  won  a signal  accom- 
plishment in  putting  across  the  long- 
oought-for  authorization  of  a railroad 
into  the  “Lost  Provinces”  there  will 
be  forth  coming  in  due  time,  we  make 
bold  to  predict,  dainty  creations, 
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Mrs.  Finley  Mast’s  Resort  Home. 


showing  the  first  train  to  master 
what  heretofore  have  been  regarded 
absolute  obstacles.  And  I’ll  never 
feel  that  justice  has  been  done  until 
Mrs.  Mast  weaves  a choice  coverlet  for 
Col.  Wade  H.  Harris  showing  a map 
of  the  territory  that  he,  more  than 
any  other  living  individual,  brought 
to  the  appreciative  knowledge  of  the 
reading  public.  If  not  such  an  am- 
bitious things  as  a whole  coverlet, 
a unique  sofa  pillow  cover  bearing 
the  said  map  would  be  a slight  ex- 
pression of  these  mountaineers’  great 
appreciation  of  his  consistent  and 
constant  espousal  of  their  cause. 

Concluding  His  Story 

Old  Hurrygraph  observed  that 
Summer  tourists  in  the  mountains 
are  quick  to  note  and,  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  Mrs.  Mast’s  artistic  and 
lovely  draperies,  rugs,  coverlets  and 
towels.  She  was  induced  some  years 


ago  to  carry  her  loom  to  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  to  demonstrate  flax  weav- 
ing at  an  exhibition.  She  went  the 
next  year  and  carried  with  her  sam- 
ples of  rugs,  coverlets,  pillow  covers, 
curtains,  bureau  scarfs  and  towells, 
all  exquisitely  woven  in  matched  pat- 
terns, in  various  colors.  Her  skill 
and  fame  were  then  and  there  estab- 
lished. 

Represented  in  The  White  House. 

One  of  the  “ Matched  Sets”  in 
blue  found  its  way  to  Washington 
city,  and  became  the  property  of 
Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson,  soon  after 
Mr.  Wilson’s  first  inaugration,  who 
was  so  charmed  with  the  work  that 
she  gave  Mrs.  Mast  an  order  for  a 
rug  seventeen  feet  square.  At  that 
time  two  of  these  large  rugs  of  delf 
blue,  known  as  the  Sun,  Moon  and 
Star  design,  covered  the  floor  of 
what  was  known  as  the  “Blue  Moun- 
tain room  of  the  White  House.”  The 
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designs  of  the  chair  coverings  in  this 
blue  room  being  of  the  Double  Char- 
iot Wheel,  and  the  weaving  was  done 
by  another  mountain  weaver  at  El- 
kin, North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Mast  has  done  work  for  peo- 
ple in  more  than  half  of  the  states  of 
the  Union,  and  for  many  notable  peo- 
ple. She  makes  a specialty  of  the 
“matched  sets’ ’ for  colonial  bed 
rooms,  which  are  found  in  many  of 
the  homes  of  North  Carolina  towns 
and  other  Southern  States. 

Runs  A Summer  Resort. 

For  nine  months  in  the  year  Mrs. 
Mast  plies  herself  constantly  and 
vigorously  to  her  passion— weaving. 
During  three  months  in  the  year, 
there  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  five 
resorters  comfortably  housed  in  the 
“Brookside  Farm”  House  for  rest, 
recuperation  and  growing  strong  un- 
der the  delightful  and  matchless 


environment.  Some  go  just  for  a 
day,  merely  to  see  “with  their  own 
eyes  ’ ’ and  not  through  others  the 
wonderful  creation  of  this  industri- 
ous mountain  genius,  dead  in  love 
with  her  work  and  all  but  a slave  to 
her  passion  of  making  pretty  and 
dainty  things  on  just  a common,  old- 
fashioned,  hand-made  loom  that  has 
been  in  constant  use  for  more  than 
a century,  and  to  observe  the  old 
house  of  nation-wide  fame  in  which 
this  institution  dwells. 

0,  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  a 
love  that  brings  into  existance  -the 
real  thing  out  of  the  raw  product 
and  makes  of  it,  just  for  the  love  of 
creation,  an  agency  of  joy  and  ser- 
vice. 

Yes,  the  world  will  make  a beaten 
path  to  the  home  of  one  who  excells 
in  the  creation  of  the  things  that 
passionate  love  suggests. 


What  a man  is  depends  largely  on  what  he  does  when  he  has  nothing 
to  do. — Maryland  Baptist  Church  Life. 


PARENTAL  DELIQUENCY  MENACE  TO 

SOCIETY. 

By  J.  A.  Jacobs  in  The  Outlook. 


A Boy  soldier  of  the  World  War 
received  a dangerous  wound  during 
the  battle  in  the  Argonne  Woods. 
After  many  transfers  he  at  last  land- 
ed in  a base  hospital  in  France,  pre- 
paratory to  departure  for  ‘ ‘ The 
States.  ’ ’ But,  like  a flower,  he  grad- 
ually withered  and  faded  away.  His 
last  words  I shall  never  forget : “If 
my  father  were  here,  he  could  cure 
me.”  (His  father  was  a physician.) 


“He  knows  me  so  well — better  than, 
any  one  else.  ’ ’ What  a tragedy,  you 
say,  that  this  one-time  rosy-cheeked 
boy,  the  pride  and  hope  of  his  par- 
ents, and  one  who  had  the  promise 
of  a great  career,  should  ebb  out  his 
life  many  thousands  of  miles  from 
“home,  sweet  home,”  and  die,  beg- 
ging for  his  father! 

We  wax  eloquent  when  a youth 
sacrifies  his  life  on  the  battlefield, 
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and  speculate  how  much  he  might 
have  contributed  to  society  had  he 
been  spared,  but  we  give  little  con- 
ssideration  to  the  fact  that  vice  and 
ignorance  are  snuffing  out  the  lives 
of  million  more  every  century  than 
die  on  the  field  of  battle.  Just  as  a 
tragic  and  a heart-rendering  a scene 
as  that  of  the  young  soldier  boy  is 
being  enacted  every  hour  of  the  day 
in  our  nation,  were  thousands  of 
bright-eyed,  red-blooded,  promising 
lads  are  pleading  for  a father’s  influ- 
ence to  guide  them  in  the  battle  of 
life;  but  in  myriads  of  instances  the 
father  comes  just  in  time  to  hear 
the  prison  door  click  behind  his  son, 
or  to  see  the  scaffold  fall,  or  to  wit- 
ness the  fact  that  sin  has  left  its 
crimson  stain,  unerasible  in  the  life 
of  the  boy.  Father  came  to  late! 
Few  people,  on  account  of  the  daily 
list  of  criminals  offenses  submitted 
by  newspapers,  recognize  the  tragedy 
that  has  been  enacted  directly  before 
their  own  eyes. 

Historians  hint  that  mother  was 
not  always  the  humble,  sacrificing 
and  loving  homebuilder  as  we  think 
of  her  to-day,  but  that  she  was  also 
tribal  judge  and  lawgiver.  If  this 
were  ever  true,  conditions  have  rad- 
ically changed.  From  our  observa- 
tions of  human  nature,  and  our  know^ 
ledge  of  the  obvious  physical  super- 
iority of  the  male  sex  over  the  fe- 
male sex,  we  doubt  where  there  ever 
was  a time  when  mother  took  the 
fathers  place  in  answering  the  deep- 
est need  in  the  boy’s  life.  Man  is 
more  aggressive  than  woman.  His 
religion  is  expressed  differently. 
Hence  it  seems  like  God  has  given 
him  a very  exalted  place  in  the  sceme 
of  things.  Christ  spoke  in  tender 
words  of  the  Father,  and  His  last 


words  on  the  cross,  in  that  hour  of 
undescribable  agony,  were : ‘ 1 Father, 
into  thy  hands  I commend  my  spirit.  ’ 1 
Man’s  physical  strength,  together 
with  the  experience  and  traditions  of 
the  past,  has  tended  to  exalt  him  to 
a position  of  tremendous  responsi- 
bility. 

Even  though  fatherhood  is  man’s 
highest  calling,  90  per  cent  of  our 
present  fathers  got  their  education 
relative  to  fatherhood  from  the  gang, 
during  the  teen  age,  or  from  listen- 
ing to  the  conversation  of  ignorant 
and  vulgar  men.  Every  such  father 
made  all  sorts  of  blunders,  was  ex- 
posed to  society’s  most  blighting  sins 
before,  as  one  man  put  it,  “ nature 
made  a man  out  of  him.”  This  sit- 
uation was  emphasized  to  the  writer 
in  the  physical  and  mental  tests  that 
he  helped  to  make  with  incoming  re- 
cruits in  the  training-camp  during  the 
World  War.  The  ignorance  among 
these  men  of  the  thing  that  would 
make  them  efficient  fathers  and  ca- 
pable of  clean  and  wholesome  living 
was  appaling  and  pitiful.  Perhaps 
the  education  that  the  government 
“got  across”  to  the  five  million  men 
in  uniform  started  an  educational 
program  that  will  prove  to  the  com- 
ing generation  that  fatherhood  is  the 
biggest  and  most  exalted  challenge  in 
life. 

In  our  nation  there  are  millions  of 
boys  pleading  for  a father’s  compan- 
ionship, Mother  may  do  her  best  to 
satisfy  their  needs  and  hush  their 
crying  but  it  is  of  no  avail.  They 
want  fellowship  with  a real  man ! 
Silver  and  gold  georgeous  toys,  trvael 
or  education  will  not  suffice.  Rich 
and  poor  alike  have  a common  need 
— the  personal  touch  with  their  fath- 
ers— and  when  it  is  satisfied  they  will 
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leave  the  superficialities  of  life  be- 
hind and  go  anywhere  with  a real 
man. 

Every  father,  regardless  of  his 
station  in  life,  can  be  a companion 
to  his  boy.  The  boy  will  prove  to 
be  a keen  cross  examiner,  always  an 
exacting  critic,  and  a discriminating 
observer  of  every  hypocritical  act. 
Yet,  the  father  who  holds  the  hand 
of  his  innocent  son  ’ and  is  big  enough 
morally  and  intellectually  to  under- 
stand him,  is  a great  man.  To  do 
this  he  must  be  prepared  at  all  times 
to  lead  his  son  from  percept  to  per- 
cept, from  wrong  attitudes  to  right 
attitudes — lead  him  into  an  historic 
consciousness  of  the  great  ideals  of 
the  race.  This  is  a responsibility 
that  he  can  not  delegate  to  the  out- 
siders, a note  that  reads  “Non-trans- 
ferable;”  a place  where  silver  and 
gold  can  not  secure  a substitute,  and 
where  naught  but  sincerity  can  pre- 
vail. 

Many  boys  are  deprived  of  a father 
at  an  early  age,  and  a loving  mother 
does  all  that  she  can  to  make  up  for 
this  loss;  but  in  her  heart  a mother’s 
intuition  tells  her  that  she  is  at- 
tempting the  impossible.  The  boy 
who  has  not  known  the  comradeship 
of  a father  enters  life  much  handicap- 
ped. Yet  thousands  of  boys  with  liv- 
ing fathers  are  being  denied  this  com- 
panionship that  would  make  them 
better  citizens  * and  more  efficient 
leaders  in  the  commonwealth.  Of 
course  such  boys  may  like  a “vol- 
unteer stalk  of  corn,”  survive  in 
spite  of  of  their  lack  of  cultivation 
and  become  useful  men.  In  the  event 
that  they  do  make  good  in  spite  of 
their  fathers’  neglect,  this  is  no  jus- 
tification that  they  should  merely 
“grow  up,”  and  the  father  be  ab- 
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solved  from  the  sin  of  his  selfish 
neglect. 

The  modern  man  frequently  regards 
fatherhood  as  a comparatively  in- 
significant thing;  in  fact,  he  subordi- 
nates it  to  what  he  deems  to  be  his 
greatest  calling,  his  business.  If  he 
is  a man  of  large  estate,  his  business 
takes  him  away  from  home  most  of  the 
time,  and  captivates  his  every  idle 
moment  when  he  is  at  home;  if  he 
is  a man  whose  great  ambition  is  to 
be  a “political  star,”  his  recreation 
and  social  life  saps  his  energy  and 
vitality;  if  he  is  a laboring  man,  his 
daily  t'asks,  together  with  the  worry 
about  the  possible  loss  of  his  position 
and  the  consequent  hunger  of  his 
family,  saps  both  his  physical  and 
mental  energy,  and  in  each  instance 
mentioned  the  boy  in  the  family  is 
deprived  of  the  association  with  his 
father  that  is  rightly  due  him.  For 
we  must  understad  that  real  fellow- 
ship with  the  boy,  that  which  will  be 
of  any  use  to  him  in  building  a life, 
will  take  time,  thought,  leisure  and 
experimentation,  which  is  infinitely 
more  than  the  old  idea  of  “taking 
the  boy  along”  without  any  special 
interest  in  him. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
writer  that  it  does  not  take  the  man 
who  knows  boys  very  long  to  discern 
the  weakness  of  the  fathers  as  they 
are  rewritten  in  the  lives  of  the  sons. 
He  often  knows  more  about  the  boy 
than  his  father.  Frequently  fath- 
ers tell  me,  as  did  the  judge  recently : 
“ I do  not  know  any  thing  more  about 
about  the  habits  of  my  boy  than  I 
know  about  you.  I am  just  too  busy 
to  study  him.  ’ ’ Or,  as  a prominent 
banker  said:  “I  see  that  I must 
win  my  eighteen-year-old  boy  to  his 
former  respect  to  me.  I am  afraid 
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I have  waited  too  long,  for  we  know 
little  more  about  each  other  than  if 
we  were  merly  neighbors.  I see  my 
mistake  for  I had  hoped  that  my  boy 
might  not  succumb  to  the  temptations 
that  boys  of  his  age  are  confronted 
with.  ’ ’ Business,  politics,  wealth 
accumulation,  fame  or  anything  in 
the  entire  category  of  human  achieve- 
ments can  not  be  compared  to  the 
welfare  of  a redblooded,  promising 
boy. 

A fond  and  indulgent  mother  of  a 
ten-year  old  lad  had  made  great  plans 
for  the  future  of  her  son,  and  had, 
up  till  th!at  time,  enjoyed  his  confi- 
dence. She  was  heartbroken  one 
day,  she  found  that  her  influence  was 
waning  and  there  was  developing  a 
gulf  between  herself  and  her  son.  She 
came  to  me  with  the  problem,  and 
related  her  story,  which  ran,  in  part, 
as  follows  : 1 ‘ My  husband  has  al- 

ways been  a splendid  provider  for 
the  family,  and  in  most  every  respect 
is  an  ide'al  husband,  but  he  does  not 
know  our  children.  He  does  not  un- 
derstand our  boy,  and  makes  little 
effort  to  understand  him.  He  shifts 
the  responsibility  to  my  shoulders. 
I feel  that  I have  come  to  the  crisis, 
and,  without  my  husband’s  help,  I 
can  not  make  the  man  out  of  our  boy 
that  I had  dreamed  about.  ’ ’ This 
story  illustrates  the  attitude  of  many 
fathers  in  our  nation  who  do  not  rec- 
ognize that  their  greatest  calling  is 
that  of  being  a father. 

Fathers  must  begin  early — in  fact, 
a boy  should  never  be  able  to  rem- 


ember the  time  when  his  father  was 
not  a chum  to  him — and  by  walk- 
ing side  by  side  with  him,  show  him 
the  way  to  turn  when  he  comes  to 
the  crossroads  in  the  way  of  life; 
doing  this  not  by  the  “Thou  shalt 
not”  method,  but  by  the  silent  in- 
fluence of  one  clean  life  over  the 
other.  Play  ball,  take  rides,  go  on 
hikes,  accompany  him  to  the  theatre; 
in  short,  keep  in  sympathetic  touch 
with  all  things  that  lure  and  capti- 
vate the  boy’s  fancy.  The  boy  wants 
a pal  that  can  discriminate  between 
the  good  and  bad  in  life,  and  be  an 
authority  in  pointing  out  the  differ- 
ence to  him.  During  the  warm  sum- 
mer months  every  father  can  well  af- 
ford— for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  that 
of  the  boy — to  sleep  with  the  boy 
out  “under  the  wide  and  starry  sky.” 
to  take  him  for  a plunge  “the  old- 
mill-race  or  wade,”  or  to  share  with 
him  in  various  other  facinating 
out-of-door  sports.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  things  in  life  to  see 
a father,  who  chums  with  his  son, 
pointing  out  to  the  boy  the  difference 
between  the  good  and  the  evil  things 
in  life.  May  every  father  be  awak- 
ened to  the  responsibilities  to  his  son 
before  it  is  too  late,  before  the  doors 
of  the  boy’s  heart  are  closed  tightly 
forever  to  him ! 

In  the  words  of  a judge  of  one  of 
the  largest  juvenile  courts  in  the  na- 
tion: “It  is  not  juvenile  deliqueney, 
but  parental  delinquency,  that  is  our 
menace.  ’ ’ 


Humility  is  so  frail  and  delicate  a thing  that  it  is  gone  if  it  but  looks 
upon  itself. — East  and  West. 
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WOMEN  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

(Horace  Williams  in  News  & Observer) 


I was  interested  to  see  the  account 
tof  the  action  of  the  girl  in  the  Uni- 
versity. May  I commend  their  cause 
to  the  authorities'?  Upon  these  sim- 
ple grounds  of  citizenship  and  prop- 
erty rights  their  plea  cannot  be  de- 
nied. But  there  is  a deeper  ground 
for  considering  this  question.  It  is 
this : Whether  we  like  it  or  not  the 
fact  is  that  woman  has  arrived  at 
the  day  of  her  freedom.  The  first 
view  taken  of  freedom  is  always 
that  it  means  privilege,  absence  of 
any  and  all  restraints.  It  was  so  in 
Athens  Alcibiades  said  it  was  no- 
body 's  business  how  drunk  he  be- 
came. He  was  free  This  meant  that 
he  would  get  as  drunk  as  he  wished 
and  as  often  as  he  wished  and  as  of- 
ten as  he  wished.  Even  Socrates,  his 
friend,  could  do  nothing  with  the 
young  man. 

It  was  so  in  France.  Everybody 
knows  about  the  French  Revolution. 
The  Frenchman  thought  th^t  the 
proper  use  of  freedom  was  to  cut  off 
the  head  of  any  body  you  did  not  en- 
jo}^.  There  is  abundant  sign  that  his- 
tory will  repeat  itself  in  the  case  of 
women.  I heard  a brilliant  woman 
say  the  other  day:  “I  love  to  be 
wicked.  I am  a modern  woman  ! ’ * I 
have  faith  that  the  American  woman 
will  solve  her  problem  in  the  end. 
But  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
big  question  before  America  today  is 
the  woman  problem. 

In  the  next  place  there  can  be  no 
■question  but  that  man  is  as  deeply 
concerned  in  this  problem  as  are  the 
women.  No  people  can  rise  above 
the  level  of  its  womanhood.  And 


these  women  are  our  mothers,  sisters, 
wives.  The  duty  is  upon  us.  The 
only  question  is,  How  shall  we  meet 
it  wisely1?  It  is  idle  to  talk  about 
competition  between  the  colleges. 
All  the  schools  are  crowded  and  will 
continue  so.  The  only  question  is 
this : Shall  the  women  be  denied  the 
chance  at  the  University? 

I think  it  is  admitted  throughout 
the  country  that  the  University  has 
gone  further  in  solving  the  problem 
of  freedom  and  self-government  than 
any  other  institution.  Very  substan- 
tial results  have  been  attained.  There 
is  a tradition,  an  atmosphere,  a spirit 
on  the  campus  that  is  beyond  price. 
Shall  this  achievement  be  denied  its 
proper  influence  to  the  sisters  of  the 
boys  who  made  it?  The  Honor  Sys- 
tem at  the  University  has  been  an 
increasing  source  of  fine  manhood, 
lofty  character,  devotion  to  ideals, 
for  the  State  these  many  years.  It 
has  gone  far  towards  making  our 
State  a good  place  in  which  to  live. 

Woman  has  a right  to  our  sym- 
pathy and  active  support.  She  will 
pay  a frightful  price  for  her  free- 
dom. Many  a fair  girl  will  go  down 
in  the  wreckage.  This  is  the  way  of 
life.  But  men  of  the  University,  let 
us  do  our  part.  Let  us  put  freely  at 
her  service  the  fine  thing  we  have 
achieved.  Let  her  come  into  the  sun- 
shine of  our  Honor  System.  Let  her 
catch  the  inspiration  of  it.  Let  her 
see  that  her  mother’s  ideals  are  the 
only  Reality.  Let  her  see  that  the 
only  true  pull  is  the  upward  pull 
of  a noble  character. 

We  want  a beautiful  building  given 
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them.  Let  it  be  aesthetic.  Let  the 
entire  plant  be  something  that  really, 
truly,  fully  educates.  The  girls  de- 
serve it;  the  boys  need  to  see  it;  our 
civilization  will  be  the  gainer. 

No  Backward  Step. 

(Editorial  News  & Observer) 

The  report  became  current  yester- 
day that  a well  orgainzed  propaganda 
was  on  foot  to  induce  the  University 
trustees  to  shut  the  doors  of  that  in- 
stitution in  the  face  of  the  woman 
who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
opportunities.  The  first  step  of  de- 
nial of  equal  privilege  to  young  wo- 
man is  to  be  a proposition  to  deny 
admission  to  any  woman  except  those 
who  are  taking  post  graduate  work. 
That  would  carry  us  back  exactly 
twenty-five  years.  And  then,  by  re- 
fusal to  construct  the  Woman’s 
Building  promised  June  1921,  the 
accomodations  for  women  would  be 
so  cramped,  it  is  believed  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  backward  step,  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  say  there 
was  “no  room  in  the  University” 
for  women  and,  therefore,  it  was  not 
possible  to  admit  them. 

There  has  always  been  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  upon  the  question 
of  opening  the  doors  to  women. 
There  was  objection  twenty-five  years 
ago,  when,  upon  the  recomtmendation 
of  President  Alderman,  the  doors 
were  opened  to  women  for  post-grad- 
uate work.  But  the  majority  of  the 
trustees  and  people  of  the  State 
stood  with  President  Alderman. 
There  was  objection  in  1913  when 
women  were  admitted  to  the  under- 
graduate courses.  However  the  new 


policy  was  warmly  advocated  by  the 
late  Dr.  Edward  Kidder  Graham  and 
the  trustees  and  people  approved  the 
new  and  wiser  and  larger  policy.  It 
became  a University  policy,  and  all 
along  there  has  been  promise  that, 
as  soon  as  the  funds  were  available,  a 
suitable  Woman’s  building  would  be 
erected.  Indeed  in  planning  for  fu- 
ture extension  there  has  been  sub- 
stantial agreement  as  to  the  location 
of  the  Woman’s  Building. 

We  have  gone  forward  too  far  to 
even  think  of  going  backward.  Two 
years  ago  there  was  a virtual  pledge 
on  the  part  of  the  trustees  that,  if 
the  advocates  of  a Woman’s  Build- 
ing would  not  press  the  matter  then, 
the  next  big  building  should  be  erect- 
ed to  give  adequate  facilities  for 
women  matriculating  at  the  Univer- 
sity. The  money  appropiated  is  suf- 
ficient to  carry  out  that  pledge. 

Women  are  now  citizens  of  the 
State.  They  have  equal  rights  with 
young  men  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  University  education.  Indeed  the 
constitutional  requirements  for  pro- 
viding a University  says  it  is  for 
“ youth,  ” naming  no  sex  qualifica- 
tions. And,'  now  that  women  are 
citizens,  with  equal  right  to  vote  and 
hold  office  with  men,  it  behooves  us 
to  extend  to  them  freely  and  ungrud- 
gingly the  advantages  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

No  step  backward,  gentlemen  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  Forward  look- 
ing men  in  education  have  their  eyes 
to  the  present  day.  They  do  not 
look  backward. 


Hold  your  light,  even  if  it  is  only  a candle. — The  Girl’s  World. 
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“BUMPS.” 

(Selected) 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the 
number  of  bumps  one  receives  as  he 
journeys  through  life? 

From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  it  is 
one  continual  round  of  bumps.  Some 
people  are  benefited  by  them,  others 
lose  what  little  nerve  they  ever  had 
when  the  first  one  comes  along  and 
satisfy  themselves  with  a mediocre 
existence.  But  the  man  worth  while 
is  the  one,  who,  no  matter  how  hard 
the  bump  and  from  what  direction  it 
may  come,  bounces  up  like  a rubber 
ball  and  yells  for  more.  He  realizes 
that  the  bumps  of  life  are  what  cause 
him  to  grow.  They  hit  him  where 
he  is  the  weakest  and  he  sets  out  to 
remedy  that  weakness. 

If  his  competitor  is  bumping  his 
business,  he  wants  to  find  out  at  once 
what  the  trouble  may  be  and  will  not 
rest  until  he  knows.  It  is  up  to  him 
then  to  counteract  the  bump.  The 
bumps  of  life  develop  the  gray  mat- 
ter in  your  cranium,  causing  it  al- 
ways to  be  on  the  trigger,  ready  for 
any  emergency.  Circumstances  some- 
times bump  a man  clear  oft  the  map. 
That  is  to  say,  he  is  down  and  out, 
forsaken,  forgotten  by  friends  and 
kin.  It  may  not  be  all  his  fault,  but 
he  reaps  the  whirlwind  just  the  same. 
He  feels  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
any  other  bump  to  come  along  but 
one  comes  just  the  same  and  it  finds 
a spot  to  light. 

Fortunately,  in  former  years  he 
had  a course  in  bumps.  They  de- 
veloped him  in  the  right  direction 
and  he  is  able  to  make  one  more  re- 
bound. As  the  years  went  by  he 
gradually  rose  from  his  prostrate 


position  to  where  he  could  look  every 
man  in  the  eye  and  say  “It  is  well 
with  my  soul.*’  But  it  was  no  easy 
matter.  It  was  a fight  with  self 
from  morning  till  night;  friends  and 
kin  had  cast  him  adrift;  there  was 
none  to  lean  on.  But  he  did  not 
need  them  for  the  last  bump  had  so 
drawn  on  his  reserve  power  that  he 
went  out  to  fight  the  fight,  to  make 
new  friends;  to  show  the  old  time 
friends  that  he  could  come  back  in- 
to his  own;  that  he  could  retrive  lost 
ground  and  once  more  build  for  him- 
self a place  among  men. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  a man 
hasn’t  any  sense  until  he  reaches 
the  age  of  forty.  One  is  tempted  to 
add  several  years  to  that  estimate. 
When  the  silver  threads  appear  many 
a man  settles  back  with  a sigh,  as 
he  is  growing  old  and  thinks  he  is  al- 
most through.  That  man  should  read 
the  biography  of  some  of  the  world’s 
great  men.  He  will  find  that  in 
many  instances  they  were  almost  un- 
known until  they  had  passed  three 
score  milesone.  They  had  been  bump- 
ed from  pillar  to  post  by  what  we  call 
a cruel  world.  All  the  time  they 
were  being  bumped  they  were  being 
hammered  on  the  anvil  of  Time,  be- 
ing forged  into  shape,  fashioned,  and 
made  ready  for  the  supreme  effort 
finally  came — they  were  prepared, 
of  their  lives.  The  time  to  put  forth- 
that  effort  finally  came — they  were 
prepared.  Instead  of  being  bumped 
themselves,  they  now  bumped  the  ob- 
stacle out  of  their  way,  climbed  the- 
pinacle  and  came  out  upon  the  high- 
lands or  success. 
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MR.  REAP  ANSWERS  A QUESTION. 

Some  weeks  ago  THE  UPLIFT  carried  a clipping  from  the  editorial  col- 
umns of  Charity  & Children,  discussing  the  question , “ Are  the  Public  Schools 
Failing ,”  occasioned  by  the  findings  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  It  is  gen- 
erally  conceded  that  the  public  schools  in  Mr.  Reap’s  county,  Stanly,  are 
not  failing  but  are  accomplishing  great  results... ..But  were  he  to  investigate 
the  educational  stagnation  that  reigns  in  Cabarrus  county,  Mr.  Reap  might 
find  warrant  for  the  comments  of  Charity  & Children  and  the  findings  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation. 


Mr.  Charles  A.  Reap,  the  capable 
and  industrious  county  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction  of  Stanly 
county,  writes  THE  UPLIFT  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  seems  to  have  aroused 
some  discussion  of  the  public  school 
system  in  North  Carolina.  It  seems 
that  the  chief  criticism  against  the 
public  school  can  be  summed  up  in 
the  “taxpayers  burden”  and  super- 
ficality”  or  the  “fads”  and  “frills” 
music,  drawing  etc.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  such  criticisms  can  be 
accurately  applied  to  existing  con- 
ditions in  the  Northern  or  Western 
States  and  certainly  cannot  be  ac- 
curately applied  to  conditions  exist- 
ing in  the  average  Southern  State.  It 
is  encouraging  to  note  that  many  of 
North  Carolina  editors  have  taken  this 
view  of  the  report.  Yet,  one  North 
Carolina  editor  seems  to  take  the 
view  that  our  public  schools  are 
doing  superficial  work  and  being 
extravagantly  managed.  Surely  the 
editor  did  not  have  the  real  facts 
in  hand  or  know,  the  true  conditions. 
The  object  of  this  article  is  to  try  to 
give  a few  concrete  examples  from 
an  average  county,  and  let  opinion 
regarding  the  schools  efficiency  be 
jformed  from  the  existing  facts. 


The  statement  is  made  that  the 
schools  are  not  yeilding  suitable  re- 
turns for  the  enormous  taxes  our 
people  are  paying.  True,  the  cost  of 
public  education  has  greatly  increas- 
ed in  North  Carolina  in  the  last  few 
years,  but  what  good  citizen  of  our 
state  would  be  content  to  leave  edu- 
cation of  his  child  to  a teacher  who 
was  only  worth  $25.  or  $30.  per 
month,  and  to  whom  he  gave  work 
only  four  or  five  months  in  the  year  ? 
If  a Socrates  could  be  placed  at 
every  crossroads  in  North  Carolina 
the  cost  problem  would  be  solved,  but 
we  have  no  record  of  but  one  such 
teacher.  While  teachers’  salaries 
have  been  considerably  increased,  yet 
their  training  and  preparation  have 
kept  pace,  and  today  our  best  train- 
ed teachers  in  an  eight  months  school 
receive  an  annual  salary  of  $800.  to 
$1100.  With  economic  conditions  as 
they  are,  surely  this  is  not  counted 
an  exorbitant  price  to  pay  a good 
teacher. 

Much  of  the  increased  cost  of  the 
public  school  goes  into  the  high  school 
work  that  the  public  schools  are  now 
doing.  Here  is  an  example  of  the 
returns  the  people  are  getting  for 
the  “enormous  taxes”  they  are  pay- 
ing. Two  years  ago  there  was  not  a 
high  school  in  Tyson  township,  Stan- 
ly County.  About  twenty  five  boys 
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and  girls  were  being  sent  away  to 
boarding  school  at  a cost  of  at  least 
$150.  per  year.  We  now  have  a Con- 
solidated school  in  the  township  with 
sixty  pupils  enrolled  in  the  High 
School.  The  high  school  instruct- 
ion there  this  year  is  costing  $2000. 
and  it  is  equally  as  good  as  the  child- 
ren receive  in  boarding  school.  It 
would  cost  at  least  $9000  to  send 
these  high  school  pupils  to  the  old 
academy.  Surely  a return  of  $9000. 
is  suitable  for  a tax  investment  of 
$2000.  A similar  story  can  be  told 
of  half  dozen  schools  in  Stanly  coun- 
ty. The  high  school  enrollment  in 
Stanly  County  has  increased  from 
100  to  500  in  the  last  three  years. 
Surely  our  public  schools  are  worth 
the  extra  cost. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  higher 
education  is  far  behind  in  the  South. 
Let  us  compare  Ohio  and  North  Caro- 
lina in  this  work.  Ohio  has  a popu- 
lation of  5,750,000,  and  a total  en- 
rollment in  all  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  state  of  33,900.  North 
Carolina  has  a population  of  2,559,000 
and  a total  enrollment  of  8,366  in 
all  its  colleges  and  universities  (both 
white  and  colored.)  If  North  Caro- 


HAS WOMAN 

(Greensboro 

Alice  Robertson,  congresswoman 
from  Oklahoma,  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  she  was  going  home  to 
take  up  her  work  once  more,  con- 
vinced that  the  time  had  not  yet 
come  when  a woman  could  do  much 
in  a political  career.  Doubtless, 
some  such  statement  might  be  made 
by  most  of  the  women  who  have 
made  a pass  at  working  reform  in 
the  realm  of  legislative  enactment. 


lina  had  been  working  at  the  job  of 
educating  its  folks  like  Ohio  has  she 
would  now  have  17,000  young  men 
and  women  receving  college  training, 
instead  of  less  than  half  the  number. 

If  the  public  schools  fail,  if  they 
be  doomed,  then  doomsday  for  the 
whole  country  is  fast  approaching. 
No  other  institution  reaches  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  young  citizenship  so 
nearly  100  per  cent  as  does  the  public 
school.  Less  than  half  our  people 
take  any  active  part  in  church  or 
Sunday  School  work  hence  the  pub- 
lic school  must  reach  the  people.. 
Our  public  schools  welcome  con- 
structive criticism  and  sympathetic 
suggestions.  I believe  the  public 
school  workers  of  North  Carolina 
are  so  moved  by  a spirit  of  ser- 
vice and  patriotism  that  they  will 
gladly  yield  to  any  other  persons  who 
can  do  the  task  better  and  more  ef- 
ficiently. The  public  schools  will 
welcome  investigation  and  display  of 
facts. 

Before  accepting  the  report  of  the 
Carnegie  foundation  in  full  please 
read  the  replies  by  Dr.  Elliott,  Dr. 
Tigert,  and  many  other  leading  edu- 
cators. 


ARRIVED? 

Advocate) 

Have  the  women  themselves  taken 
themselves  seriously  in  the  affairs 
of  church  or  of  state  in  securing  the 
ends  desired  by  the  use  of  political 
methods?  A few  individuals  have, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  mass,  an- 
other sfcuy  awaits  us. 

The  strident  voices  calling  loudly 
and,  at  times,  with  impatient  insis- 
tence upon  the  women  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  new-found  freedom 
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and  never  to  stop  until  every  right 
in  the  realm  of  education  and  of  poli- 
tics and  of  religion  has  been  granted 
indicate  an  indifference  that  lies 
deeper  than  the  forms  and  case- 
ments of  life. 

The  demands  social,  educational, 
business,  political,  religious  which 
have  dropped  down  over  night  make 
strange  and  urgent  appeal  to  those 
who  have  quaffed  life’s  Peruna.  To 
keep  the  country  from  going  to  the 
bow-wows  while  enjoying  this  fresh 
new  freedom  will  not  permit  the 
present  day  woman,  with  all  her 
rights,  the  quiet  walks  and  homely 
ways  that  once  belonged  to  the  wo- 
men of  gentle  pursuits. 

The  modern  woman  is  liable  to 
mistake  publicity  for  potency;  big- 
ness for  greatness;  flurry  for  prog- 
ress; loudness  for  success.  To 
achieve,  one  must  get  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  join  in  the  hurrah  of  the 
street,  and  be  seen  in  the  crowd. 
We  have  made  so  much  of  big  cities, 
big  fortunes,  big  ships,  big  achieve- 
ments on  the  hustings,  in  the  market- 
place, and  on  the  high  seas,  and  even 
beyond  every  sea,  that  our  women 
are  sure  that  success  follows  lifting 
up  the  voice  in  the  concourse  and 
being  found  in  the  midst  of  the 
tumult. 

That  many  should  have  grave  ap- 
prehensions for  the  future  is  not 
strange.  The  loud,  vulgar  set,  who 
measure  the  success  of  a social  even- 
ing by  the  display  of  jewels,  gowns 
and  shoulders,  with  much  publicity 
through  the  press,  are  robbed  of 
those  fine  and  delicate  elements  be- 
longing to  a cultured  people  whose 
women  are  low-voiced  and  gentle- 
mannered.  The  women  who  jostle 
men  in  the  market-place  and  fling 
themselves  into  the  arena,  the  fierce 


contestants  of  man,  trifle  with  the 
deepest  issues  of  life  and  destiny 
and  have  to  contend  with  the  deep- 
est instincts  of  a woman’s  soul. 
Woman  can  never  get  far  from  the 
superb  intensity  and  fine  abandon 
evermore  present  when  the  affec- 
tions are  involved.  Because  of  this 
poets  do  her  reverence  and  the  or- 
dinary lords  of  creation  fall  dumb  at 
her  feet;  ahd  she  herself  will  be- 
come a willing  subject  if  not  an  ab- 
ject slave,  allowing  an  unworthy 
husband  to  rule  over  her.  Woman 
keeps  fresh  the  romance  of  the 
world.  The  old  story  of  the  beauti- 
fnl  young  girl,  motehr  of  a mighty 
race,  out  by  the  wells  in  the  even- 
ing time  when  the  camels  came  over 
the  horizon  and  the  men  told  their 
story  of  love  and  their  purpose  to 
take  her  and  make  her  the  wife  of 
the  rich  man’s  son  is  as  fresh  as  the 
morning.  Rebekah’s  willingness  to 
be  off  the  next  day  is  the  eternally 
feminine  impulse  old  as  Eden.  O! 
the  charm  of  the  coming  of  the 
camels ! 

Futhermore,  to  the  normal  wo- 
man, the  helpful  ministries  and  the 
insistent  cry  of  need,  especially 
the  littleness  and  the  helplessness 
of  infancy,  make  persistent  appeal. 
Something  in  the  heart  of  woman 
keeps  fresh  and  green  the  desire  to 
feed  and  to  foster  the  race,  furnish- 
ing bread  for*  the  body  and  love  for 
the  heart.  Her’s  is  to  feed  one  gen- 
eration and  to  produce  another. 

Robert  Browning  said: 

‘'Open  my  heart  and  you  will  see 
Graved  inside  of  it,  ‘Italy.’ 

Open  a woman’s  heart  and  you  will 
find  graved  inside  of  it  some  such 
sentiment  as  this: 

‘"Within  a rose  clad  cottage 
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Beside  a Sonthern  sea, 

A mother  sat  a-singing, 

And  her  song  came  to  me 
Upon  the  scented  South  wind — 
The  seagull  soared  above, 
While  to  her  fair  haired  baby 
She  sang  this  song  of  love: 

I love  you  when  you  are  laughing. 


STATE  AID  FOR 

Nineteen  States  are  convinced  that 
the  consolidated  school  is  the  best 
kind  of  a school  for  country  children 
and  have  enacted  laws  providing 
State  aid  to  encourage  communities 
to  centralize  their  schools.  These  19 
States  are : Deleware,  Georgia,  Iowa, 
Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa, Pennyslvania,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  Vermont,  West  Virgin- 
ia and  Wisconsin.  The  laws  usually 
provide  that  consolidated  school  dis- 
tricts receive  aid  from  the  State  if 
they  meet  certain  prescribed  stand- 
ards relating  to  school  terms,  quali- 
fied teachers,  adequate  building  and 
equipment.  State  aid  for  transpor- 
tation of  pupils  seem  to  be  the  most 
popular  way  of  encouraging  consoli- 
dation of  schools.  That  the  idea  of 
State  aid  for  consolidation  of  schools 
is  popular  with  the  people  is  evinced 
by  the  fact  that  inost  of  the  laws  in 
the  19  States  have  been  enacted  with- 
in the  last  ten  years  and  that  there 
has  been  a tendency  to  increase  the 
appropriations  in  the  State  where 
it  has  been  tried. 

It’s  a Matter  of  Chance. 

Chance  plays  a large  part  in  deter- 
mining the  kind  of  education  that  an 


I love  you  when  you  weep, 

I love  you  when  you’re  waking, 
And  I love  you  when  you  sleep. 
You  won’t  know  how  I love  you, 
How  you  I do  adore; 

And  every  day,  you  dove,  you, 

I love  you  more  and  more.” 


CONSOLIDATION. 

Indiana  child  receives.  If  he  is  an 
average  child  and  attends  a one- 
techer  school  when  he  reaches  the 
fifth  grade  he  will  be  more  than  a 
year  behind  city  pupils  in  the  same 
grade.  When  he  reaches  the  eight 
grade  he  will  be  two  years  behind 
These  statements  are  based  upon  the 
report  of  a survey  made  recently  of 
the  schools  in  that  State.  The  con- 
clusion was  arrived  at  by  comparing 
the  achievements  in  the  common 
branches  as  measured  by  standard 
tests  of  children  in  corresponding 
grades  and  of  the  same  age  in  city 
and  in  one-teacher  rural  schools. 
According  to  the  Indiana  school  sur- 
vey report  the  chief  reasons  why  the 
children  in  the  one-teacher  schools 
are  behind  the  children  in  the  city 
schools  are  because  of  immature  and 
poorly  trained  teachers,  short  terms, 
irregular  attendance,  poor  buildings 
and  lack  of  equipment. 

Pointing  out  ways  in  which  the 
situation  acn  be  remedied  the  survey 
recommends  the  county  instead  of 
the  township  as  the  unit  of  school 
adminstration  with  a county  board 
of  education  to  select  a superinten- 
dent in  the  same  manner  that  a city 
board  selects  its  superintendent. 
Funds  required  should  be  raised  by 
a general  school  tax  levied  by  the 
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county  board  of  education  on  all  the 
property  outside  of  the  cities;  school 
grounds,  school  buildings  and  equip- 
ment should  be  standarized ; a uni- 
form salary  schedule  for  all  teachers 
should  be  adopted  based  upon  prep- 
aration, length  of  service  and  ef- 
ficiently, and  the  county  superinten- 
dents should  be  given  a staff  of  sup- 
ervisors, according  to  the  report. 
High  School  Dormitories. 

In  several  States  having  a large 
sparsely  settled  areas  in  which  the 
consolidation  of  rural  schools  is  im- 
practicable, dormitories  are  main- 
tained in  connection  with  public  high 
schools.  Among  these  States  are 
California,  Colorado,  Montana,  Utah, 
Nevada,  Nebraska,  and  West  Virgin- 
ai.  Montana  reports  a larger  num- 
ber located  in  remote  sections  than 
any  other  State.  In  1920  the  State 
department  of  education  in  that 
State  reported  that  15  dormitories 
housed  365  boys  and  girls,  most  of 
whom  would  have  been  unable  to  at- 
tend high  schools  had  it  not  been  for 
the  dormitory  privileges  furnished. 
Distances  from  which  the  students 
came  ranged  from  three  to  95  miles. 

In  the  State  mentioned  the  dormi- 
tories are  maintained  at  cost.  Ma- 
trons in  charge  of  the  girls  dormi- 
tories and  one  or  more  men  teachers 
live  in  the  boys’  dormitories  and  are 
ganizations  as  students  ’ courts  and 
cnt  cooperation  is  sought  in  dormi- 
tory management  through  such  or- 
anizations  as  students  ’ courts  and 
ethical  clubs.  The  schools  generally 
assume  some  responsibility  for  the 
social  and  religious  welfare  of  the 
students.  Lectures  courses,  school 
parties,  literary  societies  and  athletic 
clubs  are  encouraged.  Students  are 


urged  to  attend  the  church  of  their 
choice  on  Sundays. 

Laws  Concerning  Transportation  of 
Pupils. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  in 
a leaflet  concerning  transportation 
of  pupils  shows  that  every  State 
transports  school  children  at  public 
expense.  Forty-three  States  have 
specific  legal  provisions  for  transpor- 
tation. In  the  remaining  five  States 
it  is  made  possible  by  a broad  inter- 
pretation of  the  powers  and  duties  of 
school  authorities.1  Transportation  is 
considered  a necessary  characteristic 
of  consolidation. 

Usually  these  laws  authorize  the 
school  authorities  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  they  think  neces- 
sary concerning  the  conveyance,  the 
route  and  the  driver.  Some  States, 
however,  have  enacted  laws  regarding 
them.  Twelve  States  make  certain 
statements  concerning  the  characters 
and  duties  of  drivers.  Seventeen 
State  laws  specify  the  minimum  dis- 
tance between  school  and  home  be- 
yond which  pupils  shall  be  transport- 
ed. These  distances  vary  anywhere 
from  one-half  to  two  and  one-half 
miles.  Seven  States  provide  by  law 
that  parents  may  receive  compensa- 
tion for  either  a whole  or  a part  of 
the  distance  for  transporting  their 
own  children.  Seven  States  author- 
ize school  boards  to  pay  the  board  of 
children  in  lieu  of  transportation 
when  it  is  more  economical.  The 
State  assists  in  paying  the  transpor- 
tation in  11  States  either  by  means 
of  special  State  aid  or  by  certain 
provision  relating  to  the  distribution 
of  State  funds. 

Leaders  in  rural  education  who 
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attend  the  recent  national  meeting 
of  educators  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  were 
apparently  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  improved  methods  of  administra- 
tion and  support  are  necessary  in  or- 


der to  have  good  schools  for  rural 
children  and  that  new  sources  of  reve- 
nue must  be  found  without  increas- 
ing the  tax-burden  of  the  farmer. 


CARD-PLAYING,  DANCING,  THEATRE- 
GOING. 

(Presbyterian  Standard.) 


We  have  been  ashed  to  state  the 
position  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  reference  to  the  above  mentioned 
amusements.  This  is  easy,  if  we 
mean  by  the  position  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  the  official  deliverence 
of  the  courts  of  the  Church.  These 
deliverences  have  been  uniform  and 
abundant.  With  iteration  and  reit- 
eration they  have  condemned  these 
wordly  amusements.  Their  condem- 
nation has  included  all  three,  but 
has  beep  especially  explicit  and  em- 
phatic in  reference  to  “the  modern 
dance  in  all  its  forms,  as  tending  to 
evil  whether;  practiced  in  public  halls 
or  private  parlors.”  Our  highest 
church  courts  says  that  1 1 some 
forms  of  this  amusement  are  worse 
than  others;  the  round  d,ance  than 
the  square;  the  public  ball  than  the 
private  parlor;  but  all  are  eveil  and 
should  be  discountenanced.” 

Our  church  courts  have  made  their 
position  so  clear  that  “he  may  run 
who  reads,”  np4  the  “ wayfaring 
man  though  a fool,  need  not  err  there- 
in.” But  when  we  speak  of  the  po- 
sition defined  by  our  church  courts  as 
the  position  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  it  is  assured  that  our  Church 
is  representative  in  its  government, 
and  that  our  church  officals  are  au- 


thorized to  speak  for  the  whole  mem- 
bership of  the  Church.  This  is  the- 
ory, and  a very  beautiful  theory  it  is. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  elders,  teach- 
ing and  ruling,  to  interpret  and  ap- 
ply the  law  of  Christ  as  found  in  the 
Bible.  The  people  elect  them  for 
this  purpose.  As  a n^atter  of  fact 
the  officals  represent  nobody  but 
themselves.  They  interpret  Christ’s 
law,  and  are  expected  to  conform  to 
it,  especially  the  preadhers.  The  peo- 
ple would  be  shocked  if  they  caught 
a preacher  taking  part  in  a modern 
dance,  or  attending  a da,rd  party,  and 
in  some  sections  of  the  country, 
they  would  be  at  least  mildly  astonish- 
ed if  the  saw  him  in  a theatre.  But 
the  people  treat  it  as  a matter  of 
course  that  they  are  not  to  make  the 
preacher’s  standard  their  standard. 
Why  should  they  be  as  good,  or  try 
to  be  as  good  as  the  preacher?  As 
for  the  ruling  elders,  it  has  come  to 
be  quite  common  for  them  and  their 
wives  to  chaperon  dances. 

What  is  the  position  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  on  the  subject  of 
worldly  amusement?  Practically  it 
is  to  let  young  people  have  a wide 
range.  If  there  are  any  young  people 
in  our  churches  who  do  not  go  to 
dances,  card-parties  and  theatres, 
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they  are  probably  in  a slim,  minority. 
We  are  speaking  without  accurate 
-data,  but  we  think  most  of  the  par- 
ents go.  Furthermore,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  the  pulpit  has  almost 
ceased  to  fulminate  against  worldly 
amusements.  The  preachers  have 
not  changed  their  minds  as  to  the 
evil  of  these  things,  but  they  have 
grown  “weary  in  welldoing. ” They 
have  becomed  convinced  that  preach- 
ing against  worldly  amusement  has 
no  other  effect  than  to  produce  irri- 
tation, and  they  fight  a little  shy  of 
applying  poultices  of  any  kind. 

The  condemnation  of  these  popu- 
lar amusements  is  left  largely  to 
strolling  evanglist.  For  example, 
Billy  Sunday  goes  for  the  dance  with 
gloves  off.  He  paints  the  evils  of  in- 
decent dress  and  the  intirrfate  em- 
brace of  the  sexes  in  glaring  colors. 
Everybody  knows  just  w|hat  he 
means,  and  everybody  knows  that 
what  he  means  is  true..  .Nobody  dares 


take  issue  with  him.  The  fathers  and 
mothers  know  it  is  true,  the  boy’s 
and  girls  know  it  is  true.  The  pas- 
tors who  hear  him  say  amen  in  their 
hearts,  and  pray  that  his  burning 
message  may  do  something  to  clear 
the  social  atmosphere.  But  when 
the  sound  of  his  voice  dies  away, 
the  dog  returns  to  his  vomit  and  the 
pigs  that  were  washed  to  their  wal- 
lowing in  the  mire. 

Obviously  the  offical  position  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  is  the  right 
one.  It  condems  itself  to  the  en- 
lightened conscience.  It  is  a position 
that  is  always  respected  in  a time  of 
revival.  Should  it  not,  have  the  pos- 
itive endorsement  of  all  Christain 
parents?  They  have  taken  solemn 
vows  to  rear  their  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
Are  they  doing  this  when  they  turn 
them  loose  to  revel  in  forms  of 
amusement  that  a decent  worldly  sen- 
timent condems  ? 


A WORLD-FAMOUS  CATHEDRAL 

By  Antonia  J.  Stemple 


St.  Mark’s  cathedral,  in  far-fam- 
ed Venice,  in  Italy,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  sights  in  the  world,  and  is 
the  center  of  interest  in  the  wonder 
city  of  Venice.  To  have  seen  this 
magnificent  place  of  worship  is  to 
remember  it  as  long  as  one  lives.  It 
is  a thing  of  marvelous  beauty  and 
has  been  a joy  to  the  Italians  and 
the  world  at  large  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  years. 

The  lovely  and  artistic  mosaics, 
costly  marbles  of  every  color  and 
from  every  clime,  the  pillars,  the 
alabaster  and  other  beautiful  altars, 


and  the  tombs  of  the  doges  are  won- 
derful, and  not  equaled  anywhere. 
The  inlaid  marble  floors  are  worn 
into  hollows  in  many  places  by  the 
feet  and  knees  of  hosts  of  worshipers 
who  for  many  generations  have 
found  spiritual  consolation  in  the 
sacred  edifice. 

Over  the  main  portal  are  the  four 
famous  bronze  horses,  which  were 
once  carried  away  by  Napoleon,  and 
later  returned,  and  in  the  square 
before  the  cathedral  are  displayed 
mammoth  Italian  flags,  as  the  pic- 
ture shows. 
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St.  Mark’s  cathedral  and  St. 
Mark’s  square  are  deservedly  fam- 
ous and  admired.  No  other  building 
on  earth  has  had  so  much  costly 


material  lavished  upon  it.  It  dates 
back  to  the  year  829,  it  is  said,  and 
so  is  nearly  eleven  hundred  years 
old. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 

By  Pressly  Mills  Reporter 


Blue  Monday  for  the  wash  force  is 
over,  the  new  laundry  has  been  open- 
ed and  the  work  has  begun. 

t t t t 

After  the  regular  Saturday  after- 
noon game  of  base  ball,  Mr.  Grier 
picked  out  an  infield  and  ran  them 
through  a snappy  practice.  We 
have  got  some  good  material  and 
we  expect  to  have  a strong  team 
this  season.  We  still  have  our  last 
year’s  ‘‘battery”  Cook  and  Russell. 

tttt 

You  can  possibly  imagine  the 
surprise  felt  by  the  boys  of  the 
afternoon  school  section  last  Fri- 
day when  they  learned  that  there 
was  to  be  no  school.  Although 
they  did  not  know  the  reason  for 
this  they  seemed  very  happy  when 
a long  line  was  formed  toward  the 
ball  ground.  During  the  rest  of 
last  week  and  part  of  this  week. 

tttt 

Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong  of  Concord 
brought  out  his  orchestra  with  him 
when  he  came  out.  to  the  institution 
Sunday.  The  music  as  well  as  his 
sermon  was  greatly  enjoyed. 

tttt 

A few  Sundays  ago  all  of  the  Sun- 
day school  classes  were  broken  up 
and  new  ones  remade-  This  now 


puts  the  boys  in  classes  acording 
to  their  grades  in  school. 

tttt 

Last  week  Masters  Charlie  Lisk 
and  Aster  Adams  were  honorably 
paroled  by  Superintendent  Boger. 
As  Mr.  Boger  has  been  very  busy 
all  this  year  they  were  not  paroled 
sooner.  Both  boys  have  made  good 
records  since  they  arrived  at  the 
institution.  Master  Lisk  had  been 
the  car  driver  for  Mr.  Boger  since 
August. 

tttt 

The  Cone  Literary  Society  of  the 
King’s  Daughters  Cottage  elected 
its  officers  for  the  coming  quarter 
last  Monday  night.  The  newly  elec- 
ted officers  are:  President,  Rufus 
Wrenn:  Vice-President,  Ervin  Cole; 
Recording  Secretary,  Norman  Idd- 
ings;  Censor,  Paul  Funderburk; 
First  Reporting  Critic,  Earnest  Tor- 
dan;  Second  Reporting  Critic,  Les- 
ter Bowens;  Chief  Librarian,  Julian 
Commander;  Book  Librarian,  Bar- 
ney McRary;  Magazine  Librarian, 
Luther  Gray;  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, James  Gentry;  Treasurer, 
Spencer  Combs;  Seargeant  at  Arms, 
Baxter  Sheppard;  and  the  Program 
Committee  consists  of  Vass  Fields, 
James  Gentry,  and  Earnest  Jordan. 
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THE  RETIREMENT  OF  JOSEPH  CANNON. 

(Mrs.  Monroe  in  The  Lutheran) 


Mr.  Cannon  has  been  in  Congress 
fifty  years.  That  the  younger  gen- 
eration may  grasp  something  on  the 
significance  of  the  record-breaking 
service  of  Mr.  Cannon,  let  us  trcae 
service  of  Air.  Cannon,  let  us  trace 
the  flight  of  time  paragraph  by  para- 
graph, and  almost  each  brief  fact  is 
worth  a story  within  itself : Of  the 
371  Senators,  Representatives  and 
Delegates  who  were  in  Congress  when 
“ Uncle  Joe”  came  here  half  a cen- 
tury ago,  only  two  are  left — Mr.  Can- 
non and  Gen.  Isaac  Sherwood,  of 
Ohio,  the  latter  one  year  older  than 
the  Illinois  statesman.  Gener'al 
Sherwood  was  out  of  the  House 
thirty-four  years  and  then  returned; 
also,  he  has  been  out  the  past  two 
years,  but  will  be  a member  of  the 
next  (Sixtyeight)  Congress.  When 
Cannon  came  to  Congress,  James  G. 
Blaine,  the  “ Plumed  Knight,”  was 
speaker  of  the  House.  Garfield  was 
a member  of  the  Ohio  delegation. 
On  the  floor  were  Hoar,  of  Massachu- 
setts ; Frye  and  Hale,  of  Maine ; 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia ; 
“ Sunset”  Cox,  of  New  York;  Ben 
Butler,  of  Massachuetts  and  Roger 
Q.  Mills,  of  Texas.  At  the  Senate 
end  iyere  Cameron,  pioneer  political 
boss  of  Pennsylvania;  Roscoe  Conk- 
ling,  of  New  York;  Henry  G.  Davis, 
of  West  Virginia;  John  J.  Ingalls,  of 
Kansas  (he  wrote  “Opportunity”); 
Oliver  P.  Morton,  of  Indianna;  John 
Sherman  and  Allen  G.  Thurman,  of 
Ohio;  Frelinghuysen  and  Bayard  of 


New  Jersey,  whose  descendants  are 
Senators  Frelinghuysen  and  Bayard 
of  today.  Eleven  States  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Union  since  Joseph 
C.  Cannon  took  the  oath  of  office. 
Long  before  the  world  heard  of  the 
Wright  brothers  and  their  airplane, 
Mr.  Cannon  was  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
There  came  before  the  committee 
Professor  Langley,  of  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution,  who  asked  a $10,000 
appropriation  to  experiment  in  fly- 
ing. ‘ ‘ Great  heavens ! ’ ’ exclaimed 
Air.  Cannon.  “A  flying  machine  to 
ride  up  in  the  air.  Who  ever  heard 
of  such  a thing  ? ’ ’ Then  Langley 
went  ahead  and  pleaded  that  a bird 
was  heavier  than  the  air,  and  could 
fly,  and  he  was  confident  men  could 
fly  like  a bird.  The  idea  seemed  pre- 
posterous to  Cannon  and  other  com- 
mittee members,  but  Langley  pleaded 
so,  and  the  amount  asked  was  small, 
they  let  him  have  it.  “And  now,” 
said  Mr.  Cannon,  “the  sky  is  filled 
with  airplanes  and  human  flyers,  and 
they  are  implements  both  of  com- 
merce and  war.”  As  the  late  speak- 
er, Champ  Clark,  said  in  one  of  his 
tributes  to  Representative  Cannon; 
“When  he  was  born  at  Guilford 
Courthouse,  N.  C.,  in  1836,  there  were 
no  railroads,  no  telegraphs  or  tele- 
phones; no  sewing  machines,  flying 
machines,  repeating  rifles,  and  a thou- 
sand other  things  deemed  necessary 
to  our  modern  civilization.” 


If  you  are  to  big  to  obey,  you  are  too  little  to  be  obeyed. — The  New 
Guide. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 


LY. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1:40A 

i 

30 

i 

New  York-Birmingham 

| 30 

i 

1:40  A 

2 :37A 

i 

29 

i 

Birmingham-New  York 

| 29 

i 

2 :37A 

5:12A 

i 

44 

i 

W ashington- Atlanta 

| 44 

i 

5 :12A 

6:32A 

i 

31 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 31 

i 

6 :32A 

8:41  A 

i 

137 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

| 137 

i 

8 :41A 

9 :25A 

i 

11 

i 

Charlotte-Norfolk-Richmond 

1 11 

i 

9 :25A 

10 :55A 

i 

36 

! 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

36 

i 

10 :55A 

3 :20P 

i 

45 

1 

W ashington-Charlotte 

| 45 

i 

3 :20P 

3 :45P 

i 

46 

1 

Charlotte-Danville 

| 46 

i 

3 :45P 

7 :10P 

i 

12 

1 

Norfolk-Richmond- Atlanta 

| 12 

i 

7 :10P 

8:18P 

i 

32 

1 

New  York- Augusta 

| 32 

i 

8 :1SP 

10 :20P 

i 

35 

1 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

| 35 

i 

10 :20P 

9 :45P 

i 

138 

1 

New  York- Atlanta 

| 138 

i 

9 :45P 

9 :31P 

i 

135 

1 

W ashington- Atlanta 

| 135 

i 

9 :31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
points. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  C- 
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THE  CONDUCTOR. 


* The  whole  contrast  between  the  childlike  trust  * 

f and  ours  was  summed  up  in  the  reply  of  a wee  * 

% maiden  to  me  the  other  d'ay.  She  was  sitting  in  J 

the  seat  in  front  of  me  upon  the  railway  train  * 

♦>  with,  apparently,  never  a relative  about.  She  cared  * 

% for  nobody — no,  not  she — and  nobody  cared'  for  her.  % 

I leaned  forward  and'  began  conversation — she  was 

* but  five.  “Why,  my  little  girl,”  said  I,  “arn’t  *’ 

*•  you  afraid  of  riding  all  alone  on  this  car?”  Her  eyes  * 

% went  wid'e  at  my  folly;  her  rosebud  lips  gurgled  * 

% with  laughter;  her  chin  flew  up  defiantly.  “Oh,”  * 

■*  she  fairly  squealed,  “there  can’t  nothing  hurt  me  f 

4»  on  this  train;  my  papa’s  the  conductor.”  That’s  % 

it.  Here  we  are  thundering  through  the  universe, 

* swung  through  vastness  on  a planet  at  utterly  in-  * 

conceivable  speed,  watched  in  our  riotious  course  by  * 

% suns  and'  worlds  and  wandering  comets,  swept 

|J  through  joy  and  grief,  sickness  and  health,  death  * 

f and  life,  while  all  the  time  our  heavenly  Father  is  f 

* the  conductor — only  we  don’t  laugh  that  way,  don’t  % 

* trust  that  way. — James  Church  Alvord.  |* 


♦>  ♦>  ❖ *x*  *t*  *4*  *•>  +t+  *t*  *i*  *x*  *$*  *t*  ❖ *•>  ♦>  ❖ ❖ *x*  ❖ ❖ *x+  * ❖ *x*  * *x*  *x*  *x+  ♦> 
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I saw  two  little  girls  on  the  street  the  other  day.  One  of  them  wore  a 
knee-length  dress  and  had  bobbed1  hair,  and  both  had  their  faces  bedaubed 
with  paint.  They  are  public  school  teachers  in  the  county — one  with  the 
bobbed  hair  and  short  skirt  is  the  principal  of  a two-teacher  school.  She 
is  undergoing  her  first  experience  in  the  school  room,  and  laboring  in  a 
district  that  has  sent  out  a number  of  great  and  distinguished  men — men 
wftio  have  graced  the  professions,  preaching,  teaching,  at  law,  and  in  the 
legislative  halls  of  great  states.  Under  these  influences  and  this  capacity, 
what  does  the  future  promise  the  innocent  and  confiding  children  that  are 
accorded  such  leadership?  And  in  the  great  d'ay  of  accounting  will  he 
who  inflicted  the  district  with  such  advantages  be  held  entirely  blameless? 


FINE  AND  HELPFUL  CONTESTS. 

One  night  last  week  the  chosen  representatives  of  certain  high  schools 
in  the  state  met  in  annual  debating  contest  to  decide  who  are  to  be  the  rep- 
resentatives in  the  great  annual  debate  that  is  to  be  held  later  at  Chapel 

Hill. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  features,  and  at  the  same  time  most  helpful,  in 
connection  with  public  education  in  the  state.  It  is  fine  training  for  the 
boys  and  the  girls,  and,  in  a sober  moment  upon  their  honor,  all  of  them 
would  declare  it ' far  more  valuable  in  the  race  and  achievements  of  life 
than  foot-ball  and  basket-ball  which  engage  so  much  of  the  precious  time  of 
students  in  these  modern  days. 

The  daily  papers  of  Charlotte,  Wilmington,  Greensboro,  Winston-Salem, 
Asheville  and  Raleigh  were  full,  Sunday  morning,  of  the  stories  of  the 
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several  contests.  It  was  painful  to  note  how  conspicuous  Cabarrus  coun- 
ty was  in  all  these  notices  by  her  absence.  Has  the  county,  under  the 
present  educational  management,  not  enough  pride  to  inspire  the  public 
school  pupils  to  contest  for  this  honor,  if  not  for  the  benefit  accruing  by  a 
preparation  for  the  contest?  Some  of  these  days  the  condition  may  be 
more  hopeful.  But  is  there  an  accredited  high  school  in  any  rural  district 
of  the  county?  If  not,  why  not?  Whose  fault  is  it?  Would  an  accredit- 
ed high  school  in  the  county  prove  much  of  a competition  to  the  private  in- 
stitution directed  and  maintained  by  two  of  the  leading  public  school  of- 
ficials of  the  county? 

These  are  the  pertinent  questions  that  many  citizens  are  now  asking^ 
They  have  a right  to  ask  them;  and  some  of  these  days,  in  their  impatience 
and  stung  by  the  injustice  of  ado-nothing  policy,  they  will  rise  up  and 
demand  a cleaning. 

sjc  $ * * * * * 

TWENTY  YEARS  ON  THE  SAME  JOB 

It  seems  but  yesterday  when  a theory  for  which  the  late  Tom  Watson, 
of  Georgia,  in  congress  made  a fight,  became  an  actuality — rural  mail  de- 
livery. This  is  the  way  nature  has  of  breaking  gently  upon  us  how  we 
grow  old,  some  gracefully  and  others  resentfully. 

When  the  system  of  sending  out  daily  to  the  rural  sections  of  Cabarrus 
county  was  inaugurated,  Mr.  J ohn  H.  Ritchie  secured  the  appointment  for 
looking  after  one  route.  On  Easter  Monday  he  celebrated  his  twenty-first 
anniversary  at  the  very  same  job.  Barring  a few  weeks,  when  he  made  an 
exchange  of  routes  with  Mr.  George  F.  Barnhardt,  working  to  the  con- 
venience of  family  conditions,  Mr.  Ritchie  has  been  with  horse  and  buggy 
going  over  the  very  same  route  for  twenty-one  years.  The  exchange  of 
routes  between  these  two  faithful  and  dependable  Uncle  Sam  officials 
did  not  last  long.  The  babies  of  either  route  began  locry  for  their  favorite 
mail-carrier  and  refused  to  be  comforted  until  the  old  order  was  restored. 

Mr.  Ritchie  made  preparations  to  properly  celebrate  this  anniversary  by 
taking  unto  himself  a Ford  runabout,  discarding  the  faithful  old  horse  that 
struck  a gate  just  as  regular  and  patiently  as  the  tick  of  a clock.  He  now 
makes  his  round  in  a half  a day  whereas  formerly  he  put  in  a whole  day. 

When  this  man  started  on  this  route  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  lots  of 
little  shy,  tow-headed  boys  and  girls,  waiting  at  the  mail  boxes  for  cata- 
logues from  “mail  order  houses”,  patent  medicine  circulars,  special  sale 
notices,  arid  cheap  advertising  sheets  published  away  from  home,  and  an 
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occasional  home  paper  and  church  journal  (now  the  higher  class  of  mail 
predominates,  showing  education  and  progress)  and  today  these  tow-head- 
ed kids  are  daddies  and  mammies — showing  just  what  twenty-one  years 
means  and  how  conditions  have  a way  of  changing. 

Serving  our  route  most  efficiently,  this  scribe  entertains  a lively  hope 
that  Mr.  Ritchie  may  celebrate  another  21st  anniversary  and  on  that  day 
may  drop  our  mail  on  our  doorsteps  from  a high-powered  flying  machine* 

***•«*« 

NEW  SOCIETY  EDITOR. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Abernethy,  who  for  thirteen  years  has  been  ihe  faithful 
and  efficient  society  editor  of  the  Charlotte  Observer,  retires  from  the  game 
to  enter  the  buisness  office  of  real  estate  dealers.  She  is  succeded  by  Miss 
Adelaide  Caldwell,  the  accomplished  and  talented  daughter  of  the  late  Jos. 
P.  Caldwell,  who  made  the  Observer  years  ago  a great  institution,  and 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Caldwell,  the  tireless  and  brilliant  mistress  of  the  “’One  Minute 
Page”  of  the  Observer. 

Miss  Caldwell  has  for  some  time  past  filled  a similar  position  on  the 
Charlotte  News.  She  is  a genius,  coming  by  it  very  honestly  because  it 
is  in  the  blood.  It  is  said  that  this  young  lady  has  a most  remarkable 
memory.  Her  mother  pulls  her  little  pad  on  you,  scribbles  some  Greek 
charactera  (seems  so)  on  a sheet  and  at  the  same  time  talks  cheerful  and 
enlightening  talk  like  lightening  and  is  off  for  another  subject,  but  it  is 
said  the  daughther  carries  most  of  her  notes  about  in  her  head,  avoiding 
the  pad  buisness,  and  they  come  to  her  (names  and  dates)  when  she  is 
ready  to  prepare  her  copy  just  as  fast  as  they  can  be  used. 

Mrs.  Abernethy  (wre  must  confess  that  even  we  always  read  her  page) 
will  never  get  the  ink  from  her  fingers  and  some  of  these  days  to  ease  her 
misery  she  will  be  getting  back  into  the  game. 


THEY  ARE  IN  NEW  YORK, 

Gov.  Morrison  and  Treasurer  Ben  Lacy  are  in  New  York  to  close  the 
sale  of  ten  million  dollars  worth  of  bonds,  in  order  to  keep  the  programme 
of  progress  going.  It  is  said  that  the  bonds  will  bear  a four  and  one-half 
rate  of  interest. 

THE  UPLIFT  joins  his  hosts  of  friends  throughout  the  state  in  wishing 
that  Treasurer  Lacy  will  not  have  the  same  experience  that  attended  a 
former  visit  when  the  miserable  old  New  York  climate  gave  him  pneumonia; 
and  the  doctors  up  there  believe  that  the  medicine  that  we  use  for  snake* 
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bites  is  a sure  cure  for  pneumonia.  It’s  not  right  to  take  advantage  of  our 
treasurer  in  such  a manner. 

THE  ASSESSMENTS. 

The  matter  of  assessment  of  real  estate  (this  is  the  year  when  such  is 
• due)  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  several  county  commissioners.  It  is 
noted  that  in  a few  counties  a new  assessment  has  been  ordered,  while  in 
other  counties  the  assessment  is  allowed  to  stand. 

Inasmuch  as  the  state  collects  no  tax  from  the  counties  on  real  estate  and 
the  counties  must,  get  the  bulk  of  their  revenue  from  this  source  and  that  of 
corporations,  nothing  is  gained  by  having  a re-assessment.  If  it  be  lower- 
ed, the  rate  must  be  raised;  if  raised,  the  rate  could  probably  be  lowered. 
The  only  result  obtainable  by  a re-assessment  would  be  in  correcting  some 
errors  and  taking  out  some  kinks,  but  this  could  be  accomplished  individ- 
ually and  at  no  expense. 


THE  FISH  COMMISSION. 

The  Fish  Commission  recently  appointed  by  Gov.  Morrison  and  con- 
firmed by  the  State  Senate  has  gotten  down  to  work.  It  is  composed  of 
capable  and  enthusiastic  fishermen.  We  have  a sneaking  notion  that  some 
of  these  days  editor  Santford  Martin,  of  the  Winston-Salem  Journal,  who 
is  a member  of  that  commission,  in  his  rambles  among  the  waters  of  North 
Carolina  will  strike  a streak  of  luck.  If  he  does,  rest  assured  the  325 
boys  at  this  institution  will  have  a regular  fish  meal  and  all  because  Editor 
Martin  remembers  his  friends. 

Seriously  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  the  fish  and  oyster  interests 
of  North  Caaolina  should  not  become  one  of  the  state’s  most  lucrative  enter- 
prises— we’ve  got  the  wateas,  the  climate,  the  talent  and  everything. 
Let’s  go. 

*«**••« 

WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN  ENLARGES. 

Mr.  Bryan  does  not  grow  smaller,  like  most  folks  whose  political  star 
has  set.  Having  made  a statement  relative  to  the  alleged  restrictions 
which  Southern  States  have  placed  on  black  suffrage  have  been  made 
throughfnecessity  and  not  upon  principle,  Mr.  Bryan  follows  it  up  with  a 
more  minute  discussion.  It  is  good  reading  because  of  the  fine  argument 
'about  a proposition  which  is  not  seen  in  its  proper  light  by  all,  even  by 
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many  very  sincere  people  in  the  common  country. 

It  is  so  entertaining  and  so  free  of  prejudice  and  so  informative  that  Tee 
Uplift  desires  for  all  its  readers  to  have  an  opportunity  to  read  it,  hence 
its  reproduction  in  this  number. 

sjs  sis  ;}(  Sjs 

AN  ENTHUSIASTIC  FRIEND. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Mason,  formerly  of  Charlotte,  but  now  a prominent  cotton  factor 
in  Philadlphia,  has  again  demonstrated  his  intense  interest  in  boys,  especially 
our  boys.  I 

Mr.  Mason  was  visiting  home  folks  in  Charlotte  and  stopped  over  with  us 
Sunday  afternoon.  Rev  Myers,,  the  leader  of  the  services,  introduced  Mr, 
Mason,  who  spoke  on  The  Bible.  Before  concluding  his  talk,  he  asked  how 
many  of  the  boys  could  tell  the  names  of  The  Bible  and  name  the  writers, 
after  he  himself  named  them. 

Fifteen  boys,  responding,  went  to  the  stage.  Five  scored  correctly  and 
ten  fell  a little  short.  Mr.  Mason,  as  the  goodness  of  heart  suggested,  gave 
each  of  the  five  boys  a dollar1  bill,  and  to  each  of  the  ten  he  gave  fifty  cents. 

This  is  the  lover  of  boys  that  last  year  sent  a cornet  to  the  institution  for 
the  special  tooting  by  Master  Yass  Fields. 
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WHAT  IS  CULTURE? 

By  R.  R.  Clark. 

‘ ‘What  is  culture V 9 Who  are  the  cultured  people ?’’  These  questions  at 
the  beginning  of  a newspaper  paragraph  recently  attracted  my  attention 
and  the  writer,  a lady,  proceeded  as  follows : 


“Is  it  (culture)  knowing  how  to 
serve  a dinner  correctly,  how  to  in- 
troduce people  properly  ? Is  it 
knowing  that  one  should  open  only 
one  fold  of  a napkin  (get  that,  you 
males  who  spread  the  napkin  over 
your  front  like  the  baby’s  chin  cloth,) 
and  should  send  his  knife  and  fork 
on  his.'  plate  when  passing  it  for  a 
second  helping?  Is  it  knowing  how 
many  calling  cards  to  leave,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  social  phrases, 
‘sang  froid,’  ‘le  beau  monde’  and 
like  phrases?  Also  that  the  word 
‘valet’  is  no  longer  given  its  French 
pronunciation  in  social  circles?  It  is 
pronounced  as  spelled,  without  the 
acute  accent  over  e. 

“These  are  but  a few  things  that 
define  the  cultured  from  the  un- 
entered— the  person  who  is  au  fait 
from  the  one  who  is  not.” 

The  concluding  paragraph  gives 
one  to  understand  that  the  informa- 
tion conveyed  in  the  queries  is  a par- 
tial definition  of  culture,  of  what 
one  must  know  and  practice  if  he  is 
to  be  considered  of  and  among  the 
cultured  people.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  undertake  to  say  what  culture  is. 
I have  long  entertained  an  idea  that 
the  word  was  very  much  abused  and 
very  much  misunderstood  as  to  its 
true  meaning;  and  I am  a little 
more  fixed  in  that  opinion  after 
reading  the  foregoing.  Good  man- 
ners, refined  manners  are  unquestion- 
ably one  phase  of  culture.  For  a bet- 
ter understanding,  observe  these  defi- 


nitions from  Webster’s  New  Inter- 
national : 

“Act  of  improving  or  developing 
by  education,  discipline,  etc.,  the 
training,  discipling  or  refining  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  nature. 

“The  state  of  being  cultivated,  es- 
pecially the  enlightenment  and  dis- 
cipline aepuired  by  mental  and  moral 
training;  civilization;  refinement  in 
manners  and  taste.” 

It  will  be  admitted  at  the  outset 
that  good  table  manners  are  a most 
desirable  asset  and  knowing  how  to 
play  the  host  properly  is  on  accom- 
plishment to  be  desired.  That  is  a 
part  of  culture,  but  I am  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  one  may  open  two 
folds  of  the  napkin  or  leave  his  knife 
and  fork  oft  the  plate  when  passing 
for  a second  helping  without  placing 
himself  without  the  pale.  How  many 
men  for  instance,  except  those  who 
made  a study  of  such  things  and  may 
be  fit  for  little  else,  can  always  re- 
member which  knife  and  fork  or 
spoon  comes  next?  Knowledge  of  the 
social  phrases  mentioned  may  mean 
that  one  is  “up  to  now”  on  the  lat- 
est social  usages  as  practiced  among 
the  folks  who  think  that  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  world,  but  it 
is  not  a definite  indication  of  culture. 

If  I get  the  idea  at  all  culture  is 
cultivation,  tillage,  intended  to  im- 
prove the  intellectual  and  moral  na- 
ture which  results  in  refinement  of 
manners — of  speech  and  conduct.  We 
cultivate  plants — fruits,  flowers,  veg- 
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'©tables,  etc.,  with  a view  to  improving 
.and  producing  more  perfect  speci- 
mens. Not  infrequently  very  fine 
specimens  are  produced  so  far  as  the 
outward  ajppearance  are  concerned 
but  they  are  disappointing  in  flavor. 
We  meet  many  people  who  pride 
themselves  as  to  the  correct  usages 
in  society;  folks  who  would  consider 
themselves  disgraced  if  they  left  off 
the  knife  and  fork  when  passing  the 
plate  for  a second  helping,  or  inadver- 
tently opened  more  than  one  fold  of 
the  napkin,  or  failed  to  follow  the 
latest  style  in  the  pronunciation  of 
41  valet.’ ’ And  at  bottom  these  very 
folks  may  be  as  common  as  dirt  and 
as  coarse.  Their  so-called  culture  is 
superficial,  a smattering  of  the  latest 
customs  of  social  usage  about  which 
the  most  really  and  truly  cultivated 
people  give  themselves  little  concern. 

Take  notice  that  the  authority 
quoted  puts  the  emphasis  on  the  re- 
fining of  the  moral  and  .intellectual 
nature  by  discipline.  Refinement  in 
manners  and  taste  come  last  because 
that  naturally  follows  the  first.  Re- 
finement in  speech  is  certainly  an  im- 
portant part  of  culture.  Knowledge 
of  the  latest  style  of  dress  for  so- 
cial occasions,  the  number  of  cards  to 
leave  and  how  to  handle  one’s  self 
when  partaking  of  the  refreshments 
is  imjDortant,  but  they  are  no  mark  of 
culture  if  one  is  intellectually  igno- 


# 

rant  or  indulges  in  vulgar  speech. 
Cultivation  of  the  head  and  the  heart, 
learning  to  show  proper  deference 
and  natural  (not  affected)  courtesy  to 
others,  being  able  to  talk  something 
except  the  latest  slang  and  scandal, 
cultivating  the  higher  and  nobler 
ideals  of  life,  from  which  come  the 
that  refinement  of  the  inner  nature 
that  indicate  what  is  sometimes  called 
“good  breeding,”  would  seem  to  be 
what  the  dictionary  man  had  in  mind 
when  he  laid  down  the  definition  I 
have  quoted. 

The  people  who  have  not  acquired 
refinement  of  the  inner  nature 
by  cultivation  (it  cannot  come  by  in- 
heritance but  is  often  greatly  af- 
fected by  environment)  may  know 
the  meaning  of  “sang  froid”  and 
“le  beau  monde,”  and  they  may 
have  the  napkins  and  the  knives  and 
forks  down  to  the  very  latest,  but, 
as  the  Alexander  county  man  ex- 
pressed it,  they  may  still  be  “vastly 
ignorant”  as  to  the  meaning  of  cul- 
ture. 

All  of  which  is  my  private  opinion, 
publicly  expressed  for  what  it  is 
worth.  And  it  is  further  my  pri- 
vat  opinion,  publicly  expressed,  that 
the  number  of  really  cultured  folks 
is  not  so  many  and  that  by  no  means 
all  of  these  are  found  in  the  circles 
where  the  latest  society  fads  are 
considered  of  first  importance. 


G-ood  Ruler  Wanted. — Mr.  Blimp:  “Remember,  the  hand  that  rocks 
the  cradle  rules  the  world.  Don’t  forget  that,  dear.” 

Mrs.  Blimp:  “Then  you  come  right  in  and  rule  the  world'  awhile,  I’m 
tired.” — Good  Housework. 
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BRYAN  ON  NEGRO  SUFFRAGE 


Back  in  1893  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing imperialism  a public  man 
from  the  South  cautioned  me  against 
laying  too  much  emphasis  upon  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  add- 
ing that  in  the  States  where  the 
blacks  menaced  white  supremacy  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  ignore 
the  doctrine  that  all  men  were  cre- 
ated equal.  I replied  that  limita- 
tions upon  the  exercise  of  suffrage 
by  the  black  face  ought  not  to  be 
based  upon  a denial  of  the  doctorine 
of  equality  as  found  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  but  upon  the 
real  foundation,  which  in  no  way 
contradicts  or  weakens  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  I defended 
the  doctorine  of  equality  in  the  in- 
alienable rights  enumerated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  ex- 
plainedj  to  him  that  the  problem 
which  the  whites  of  the  South  had 
to  solve  did  not  involve  the  ques- 
tion of  equality  before  the  law;  that 
no  one  denied  that  the  blacks  were 
entitled  to  equal  protection  in  their 
rights.  The  question  is,  which  race 
shall  control  the  government  and 
make  the  laws  under  which  both  shall 
live?  The  more  advanced  race  will 
always  control  as  a matter  of  self- 
preservation  not  only  for  the  benefit 
of  the  advanced  race,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  backward  race  also. 

In  the  States  where  restrictions 
are  placed  upon  suffrage  for  the  pur- 
pose of  excluding  enough  blacks  to 
preserve  white  supremacy,  the  blacks 
have  the  advantage  of  living  under 
laws  that  white  man  makes  for  him- 
self as  well  as  for  the  black  man. 
The  laws  make  no  distinction  in  the 
matter  of  crime  between  whites  and 


blacks. 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  no  limitations  were  placed  upon 
suffrage  and  that  the  blacks,  voting 
en  masse  for  officials  of  their  own 
color,  took  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment and  made  laws  for  both  blacks 
and  whites;  is  there  any  white  man 
who  believes  that  the  laws  made  un- 
der these  circumstances  would  be  bet- 
ter for  both,  or  administered  with 
more  fairness  than  now? 

What  Other  States  Would  Do. 

At  the  Southern  banquet,  I en- 
forced my  argument  by  suggesting 
that  Massachuetts  would  do  exactly 
as  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  had 
done  if  confronted  by  the  same  con- 
ditions. There  is  not  a state  in  the 
Union  in  which  the  whites  would  per- 
mit black  supremacy.  This  ought  to 
be  admitted  without  argument  but 
it  could  be  easily  proved  if  proof 
were  necessary.  Republicans  are  con- 
stantly coming  South  and  they  at 
once  adopt  the  Southern  view  on  the 
race  question,  as  soon  as  they  have 
to  meet  the  race  problem  as  a prac- 
tical question.  The  fact  that  the  Re- 
publican States  of  the  North  never 
send  black  men  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
is  conclusive  proof  either  that  the 
blackc  are  inferior  or  that  race  pre- 
judice keeps  them  in  the  background. 
The  race  riots  in  Illinois,  the  home  of 
Lincoln  and  Grant,  showed  that  race 
feeling  is  just  as  strong  in  the  North 
as  in  the  South  when  a condition 
arises  that  gives  it  expression. 

It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  black 
race  to  say  that  it  could  not  formu~ 
late  laws  and  administer  government 
as  well  as  the  white.  It  is  only  a 
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few  centuries  since  the  ancestors  of 
the  colored  people  of  the  South  were 
brought  from  Africa  as  slaves.  They 
have  made  wonderful  progress  and 
they  have  made  it  because  they  have 
been  associated  with  and  helped  by 
white  people.  Slavery  among  the 
whites  was  an  improvement  over  in- 
dependence in  Afri<?fr.  The  very 
progress  that  the  blacks  have  made, 
when — and  only  when — brought  into 
contact  with  the  whites,  ought  to  be 
a sufficient  argument  in  support  of 
white  supremacy — it  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  convince  even  the  blacks 
themselves.  The  members  of  the 
white  race  have  been  studying  the 
subject  of  government  for  thousands 
of  years;  why  should  they  not  be 
more  proficient  than  the  blacks? 

There  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  ignoring  the  facts.  The  Republi- 
cans of  the  North  are  deceiving  the 
blacks  for  political  purposes  when 
they  pretend  a greater  affection  for 
them  than  is  found  in  the  South. 
Some  one  described  the  situation 
very  accurately  when  he  said : ‘ i The 

people  of  the  South  like  the  negroes 
as  individuals  but  dislike  them  as  a 
race,  while  the  people  of  the  North 
like  them  as  a race  but  dislike  them 
as  individuals.  ’ ’ 

The  inconsistency  of  the  Northern 
Republicans  is  proved  by  their  at- 
titude toward  the  Filipinos.  They 
insist  on  governing  the  Filipinos,  by 
laws  made  for  the  Filipinos,  un- 
der which  the  white  Republicans 
would  be  unwilling  to  live.  Under 
the  colonial  system,  the  Filipinos 
have  much  less  protection  than  the 
colored  people  of  the  South  now 
have,  for,  as  I have  said  before  the 
colored  people  of  the  South  live  un- 


der the  law  that  the  white  people 
make  for  themselves  as  well  as  for 
the  colored  people. 

Matter  of  Necessity. 

To  prove  that  restrictions  upon 
black  suffrage  are  based  upon  neces- 
sity and  not  upon  prejudice,  we 
have  only  to  cite  the  fact  that  the 
restrictions  are  only  imposed  where, 
without  these  restrictions,  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  in  danger  of  pass- 
ing under  the  control  of  the  blacks. 
It  is  only  in  those  Southern  States 
where  the  blacks  are  most  numerous 
that  the  whites  have,  as  a matter  of 
self  preservation,  imposed  restric- 
tion. They  may  have  been  spurred 
on  to  this  by  a recollection  of  their 
experience  under  carpet  bag  gov- 
ernment with  a few  designing  white 
men  used  black  suffrage  to  exploit 
helpless  whites,  as  they  vTould  today 
if  they  could  (note  the  use  now  made 
of  colored  delegates  in  Republican 
national  convention.)  But  such  an 
experience  is  not  necessary  to  justi- 
fy the  discrimination  made  in  a few 
States  in  .the  matter  of  suffrage.  Any 
one  who  will  look  at  the  subject  with- 
out prejudice  will  know  that  the 
white  supremacy  promotes  the  high- 
est welfare  of  both  races. 

A frank  and  candid  recognition 
of  conditions  as  they  exist  will  pro- 
mote harmony  between  the  two  races. 
Republican  politicians  who  have 
played  upon  race  prejudice  and  who, 
in  order  to  obtain  colored  votes  have 
advocated  laws  dealing  with  the  race 
question  in  the  South  as  they  would 
not  deal  with  it  in  the  North  under 
similar  conditions,  are  the  prime 
cause  of  race  antagonism;  next  to 
these  come  those  leaders  of  the  color- 
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ed  race  who,  instead  of  trying  to  help 
their  own  people,  aggravate  the  situ- 
ation by  encouraging  the  blacks  to 
put  social  and  political  equality  above 
the  cultivation  of  character. 

Whether  for  better  or  for  worse, 
the  whites  and  the  blacks  are  here 
and  must  live  together,  unless  some 
other  solution  of  the  problem  can  be 
found.  While  they  live  together, 
they  should  exchange  services  and 
co-operate  for  the  promotion  of  the 
common  welfare.  This  is  only  pos- 
sible upon  the  basis  of  frienship, 
and  friendship  is  possible  only  on  the 
basis  of  honesty  and  frank  under- 
standing. 

Where  the  percentage  of  blacks  is 
small  compared  with  the  total  popu- 
lation there  will  be  no  restriction  on 


franchise  based  upon  color;  neither 
will  there  be  segregation  in  schools 
or  upon  the  railroad  trains.  Where 
the  percentage  of  blacks  is  large, 
rules  will  be  made  to  meet  conditions 
as  they  exist. 

I repeat,  in  conclusion,  that  my 
views  upon  the  race  question  do  not 
depend  upon  my  present  residence  in 
the  South ; they  were  formed  long 
before  I ever  thought  of  living  in 
the  South.  They  were  expressed  as 
occasion  required  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  do  not  differ  from  the  views 
of  other  white  men  who  have  had 

occasion  to  express  themselves  on  the 
fundamental  principles  involved, 
when  those  principles  were  applied  to 
themselves  and  their  own  families. 


In  spite  of  the  rules  and’  the  moon  the  people  went  ahead  and  had  Easter 
on  April  1st,  whereas  the  rules  for  governing  this  festival  place  the  proper 
d'ate  on  April  8th.  Who  will  deny  that  they  were  punished  for  their 
great  haste  by  being  forced  to  wear  furs  and  cloaks  over  the  Easter  fin- 
ery that  had  been  assembled  through  trying  ordeals  and  great  scheming? 


THE  NON  DE  PLUME. 

(Presbyterian  Standard.) 


We  can  think  of  several  reasons 
why  a writer  might  use  a non  de 
plume.  The  first  reason  that  occurs 
is  modesty.  It  is  altogether  con- 
ceivable that  a writer  might  be  so 
shy  and  reserved,  so  modest  and  self- 
distrustful as  to  shrink  from  having 
his  name  appear  in  print.  He 
might  say  to  himself,  “Who  am  I to 
be  thrusting  myself  before  the  public. 
While  few  would  recognize  my  name, 
those  who  did  would  laugh  at  my 
presumption  V ’ We  can  conceive  of 
such  modesty,  but  we  do  not  often 


meet  with  it  in  real  life.  Most  writ- 
ers,  especially  young  writers,  love  to 
see  their  name  in  print.  They  watch 
with  eager  impatience  to  see  their  ar- 
ticle appear.  It  is  the  first  thing 
they  read  when  the  paper  appears. 
They  are  apt  to  think  pretty  well  of 
it,  for  it  looks  better  in  print  than 
it  did  in  manuscript.  As  a rule,  a 
writer  is  rather  proud  of  the  child  of 
his  brain,  and  is  perfectly  willing  for 
it  to  be  known  as  his  child.  He  often 
sees  more  to  admire  than  any  one 
else  sees.  Like  the  mother  of  a lit- 
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tie  tow-headed,  pewter-eyed,  freckle- 
faced child.  You  are  tempted  to 
feel  sorry  for  her.  But  she  will 
take  the  little  lump  of  ugliness  in 
her  arms,  hug  it,  and  kiss  it,  and  in- 
sist that  it  is  the  dearest,  sweetest 
and  prettiest  child  in  the  world. 

Another  reason  for  the  non  de 
plume  is  to  excite  curiosity.  The 
writer  will  set  people  to  guessing. 
This  will  give  an  added  zest.  If  he 
has  done  something  real  clever,  the 
readers  will  wonder  who  the  author 
can  be.  They  will  create  something 
of  a sensation  by  mentioning  the 
names  of  different  men  of  distinction 
who  might  have  written.  It  is  easy 
to  believe  that  the  unknown  author, 
veiled  behind  his  non  de  plume,  would 
derive  peculiar  pleasure  from  the  dis- 
cussion which  he  had  started.  Think 
of  what  it  meant  to  Walter  Scott  to 
have  all  the  literary  lights  of  Great 
Britain  racking  their  brains  to  dis- 
cover the  author  of  the  Waver ly 
Novels.  He  kept  them  guessing  as 
long  as  he  could.  The  sensation  grew 
with  the  appearance  of  each  new  nov- 
el. They  were  read  with  the  greater 
avidity  because  of  the  mystery 
shrouding  their  authorship.  They  got 
more  advertising  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  gotten.  Everybody  who 
felt  capable  of  forming  an  opinion 
ventured  into  print  with  a guess. 
Sir  Walter  was  having  the  time  of 
his  life  keeping  the  public  curiosity 
excited,  and  all  the  liteary  wits  keyed 
to  the  highest  tension  in  trying  toun- 
cover  his  secret.  Of  course,  the  writ- 
ing must  have  decided  merit  if  the 
non  de  plume  is  to  arouse  curiosity. 
Othewise,  the  readers  will  not  pause 
to  inquire  who  is  behind  the  mask. 

Another  reason,  and  perhaps  the 


most  common  one,  is  cowardice.  The 
writer  is  not  willing  to  face  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  words.,  Some- 
times he  is  not  sure  of  his  ground. 
He  makes  statements  that  he  cannot 
verify.  “He  that  pleadeth  his 
cause  first  seemeth  just.  But  his 
neighbor  cometh  and  searcheth  him 
out.”  The  non  de  plume  is  used  to 
avoid  any  possible  embarrassment 
which  might  arise  from  this  search- 
ing process.  More  often  when  a writ- 
er wishes  to  shirk  responsibility,  it  is 
not  for  what  he  says  but  for  the  way 
he  says  it.  He  injects  a venom  in 
his  words  that  he  knows  would  do 
him  no  credit  if  the  authorship  were 
known.  He  relieves  his  system  of  bile, 
and  he  is  not  anxious  that  the  public 
should  know  whose  bile  it  is.  Bile 
is  never  admirable,  and  while  one 
may  find  relief  in  voiding  it,  he  does 
not  care  to  be  caught  in  the  act.  The 
most  famous  instance  of  the  use  of 
a non  de  plume  to  escape  the  conse- 
quence of  a scurrilous  abuse  is  the 
Letters  of  Junius.  It  is  a century 
and  a half  since  that  remarkable 
genius  dipped  his  pen  in  gall  to 
tortures  the  kings  and  ministry  of 
England.  For  three  years  he  con- 
tinued his  cruel  work.  All  the 
officials  of  the  government  suffered,, 
some  of  them  excruciatingly.  They 
were  like  men  exposed  to  poison  ar- 
rows fired  from  ambush.  They  never 
knew  when  the  next  volley  would  be 
discharged.  They  could  not  escape 
beyond  the  range  of  these  dreadful 
weapons  nor  was  there  any  coat  of 
mail  that  could  afford  protection. 
They  writhed  under  their  wrankling 
wounds,  and  poured  forth  their  bit- 
ter complaints,  but  they  were  help- 
less. They  were  never  able  to  un~ 
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cover  their  tormentor.  To  this  day 
the  evil  has  never  been  lifted.  Junius 
is  still  »a  name  of  mystery,  and  the 
synonym  of  all  that  is  most  fiendish 
in  the  way  of  concealed  assaults  on 
character. 

When  a writer  deliberately  puts  a 
sting  in  his  words  with  the  sole  de- 
sign of  irrating  or  wounding  some 
one  whose  only  offense  is  difference  of 
opinion,  and  then  hides  behind  a non 
de  plume,  he  does  it  because  he  knows 
that  he  is  earning  the  scorn  of  good 


men.  It  is  no  sin  for  persons  to 
differ  in  opinions,  to  cherish  and  ex- 
press opposing  convictions.  To  pun- 
ish one  for  such  difference,  by  the 
use  of  intemperate  or  vituperative 
language,  is  to  put  a blot  on  one’s 
own  character.  To  do  this  from  am- 
bush is  to  aggravate  the  sin;  it  is  to 
be  guilty  of  moral  cowardice. 

We  conclude  that  a non  de  plume 
may  be  an  innocent  disguise,  but  it 
is  like  the  hooded  robes  of  the  Ku 
Kluk  Klan,  it  is  liable  to  great  abuse. 


John  D=  Rockfeller  is  quoted  as  saying  he  believes  it  is  “a  religious 
duty  to  get  all  the  money  you  can  fairly  and  honestly.”  Mr.  Rockfeller 
has  always  been  of  a strong  religious  bent;j  and  having  read  Miss  Tarbell 
in  our  youth,  our  conclusion  is  that  his  religious  views  have  simply  changed 
— Greensboro  News 


SOUTH  AMERICA  VS.  NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  Sarah  Graham  Morrison 


North  America  has  always  known 
so  much  more  about  her  eastern 
and  western  neighbors  than  she 
has  about  her  southern  neighbors 
that  the  average  North  American 
can  tell  you  very  little  about  South 
America,  unless  he  has  been  one  of 
the  fortunate  tourists  who  have  ac- 
cidentally been  lured  there  in  the 
last  five  years  before  the  World 
War,  or  by  the  recent  Brazilian 
Centennial.  Or  perchance  he  has 
been  an  engineer  of  some  kind  who 
once  he  got  into  the  Latin  American 
service  found  that  it  was  almo&t  im- 
possible to  get  away  from  it,  be- 
cause so  few  North  Americans  can 
speak  the  Spanish  language,  a dif- 
ficulty which  will  soon  not  figure 
since  in  the  high  schools  of  New 
York  City  it  is  reported  that  seven 


times  as  many  pupils  are  studying 
French  as  are  learning  German,  and 
twenty  times  as  many  are  studying 
Spanish  as  French. 

Everyone  knows  that  there  are 
two  great  land  bodies  in  the  world, 
the  eastern  and  western  hemi- 
spheres, and  that  the  two  continents 
comprising  the  western  hemisphere 
are  called  America,  North  and 
South,  connected  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  The  two  Americas  com- 
prise three-tenths  of  the  earth’s  sur- 
face, and  one-half  the  cultivable 
part,  North  America  having  an 
area  of  8,700,000  square  miles  and 
South  America  7,300,000  square 
miles.  In  each  of  these  continents 
about  one-quarter  of  the  surface  is 
waste,  in  one  a polar  waste;  in  the 
other  a tropical  waste. 
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Of  the  five  large  continents,  North 
America  ranks  third,  and  South 
America  fourth.  South  America  is 
twice  the  size  of  Europe,  with  only 
two-thirds  the  population  of  France 
and  Italy.  It  is  twice  the  size  of 
the  United  States,  including  Alaska, 
with  a little  more  than  half  the 
population.  The  population  of  Eur- 
ope is  333  to  the  square  mile,  United 
States  34,  and  South  America  only 
3. 

But  while  we  designate  them  as 
North  and  South,  they  are  not 
directly  north  and  south  of  each 
other.  The  west  coast  of  South 
America  is  in  line  with  the  east 
coast  of  North  America.  The  most 
western  point  of  South  America  is 
directly  below  Florida.  The  70th 
meridian  cuts  Cape  Cod,  and  the 
most  northern  and  most  southern 
points  of  South  America,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  continent  lies  to  the 
east  of  that  line. 

It  lies  mostly  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  and,  like  Australia  and 
Africa  which  are  also  mostly  in  that 
hemisphere  its  coast  line  is  meager- 
ly  indented  comparecl  with  those  of 
the  continents  lying  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  But  it  is  the  most 
southerly  of  all  those  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  being  1,200  miles 
farther  south. 

Its  outstanding  features  are  the 
greatest  river  system  in  the  world, 
the  greatest  mountain  system,  and 
the  most  inviting  expanses  of  un- 
developed territory.  It  is  similar 
to  North  America  in  its  rudely 
triangular  shape,  both  having  their 
base  to  the  north  and  apex  pointing 
south.  Both  sides  of  both  couti- 
nents  are  framed  by  mountain 
ranges,  the  highest  and  longest  in 
each  case  lying  along  the  western 


border  and  in  between  is  a great 
sloping  plain  or  valley  expanding 
to  the  southeast,  in  North  America, 
the  Mississippi  Valley  arid  sub- 
merged Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  South 
America  it  is  Argentina. 

Another  great  similarity  is  the 
position  of  the  rivers.  Contrast  the 
location  and  mouth  of  the  Yukon  and 
Guayas,  emptying  into  the  Pacific  in 
the  northwest  of  each  continent;  the 
McKenzie  and  Magdalena,  flowing 
north  along  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  main  mountain  system  and  emp- 
tying into  a northern  sea.  Between 
these  and  the  rivers  flowing  almost 
due  east  lie  the  parallel  rivers  of 
Nelson,  going  into  Hudson  Bay,  and 
the  Orinoco,  flowing  into  the  Carib- 
bean. Then  comes  the  great  eastern 
draining  systems  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Amazon,  whose  mouths  are 
north  of  the  eastern  range  of  moun- 
tains, and  the  Mississippi  and  La 
Plata,  emptying  south  of  those  same 
mountains.  So  much  for  similarities. 
Among  the  differences,  we  first  note 
that  in  North  America  the  main 
mountain  system  lies  much  farther 
inland  than  does  the  backbone  of 
South  America.  Owing  to  differences 
in  climate,  one  is  a wheat  land  and 
the  other  is  a banana  land.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  rainfall  is  very  differ- 
ent, due  to  location  and  height  of  the 
main  mountains  and  flow  of  ocean 
currents  in  adajacent  waters.  And 
the  last  great  difference  is  in  the 
character  of  the  first  European  set- 
tlers and  their  treatment  of  the  abori- 
gines. In  the  North  they  came  for 
colonization  purposes,  many,  in  or- 
der to  have  religious  freedom,  and 
the  greatest  number  from  England. 
In  the  South  they  came  for  immedi- 
ate gold  and  silver  and  mostly  from 
Spain  or  Portugal,  the  exception  be- 
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ing  those  who  settled  from  many 
lands  in  Argentina.  In  the  North 
the  Indian  was  pushed  farther  and 
farther  west  away  from  the  settlers. 
In  the  South,  the  newcomers  ab- 
sorbed the  natives.  The  North  lost 
the  fine  traits  of  the  red  man.  The 
South  has  lost  most  of  its  Indians, 
but  still  retains  their  characteris- 
tics. 

To  return  to  the  outstanding  fea- 
tures. Many  people  think  the  Him- 
alayas in  Asia  the  greatest  mountain 
chain  in  the  world  because  it  con- 
tains the  highest  peaks — Mt.  Everst, 
29,002  feet;  but  as  a system  its  uni- 
form average  height  does  not  com- 
pare with  the  Andes,  averaging  two 
and  a half  miles  for  4,500  miles,  with 
a spread  of  from  50  to  350  miles  and 
containing  more  volcanoes  than  any 
other  mountain  system.  Many  of  its 
peaks  are  three  and  a half  and  even 
four  miles  high.  It  is  not  a single 
chain  extending  the  full  length  of 
land.  Sometimes  it  is  single,  some- 
times single  with  a double  row  of 
peaks,  sometimes  two  distinct  ridg- 
es, sometimes  three  and  sometimes 
all  knotted  up  with  great  traverse 
chains  connecting  its  Cordilleras’ 
w'hich  is  only  the  Spanish  word  for 
‘’ridges.'4 

But  the  ri  vers  are  even  greater, 
it  being  said  that  the  Amazon  excels 
its  own  kind  in  greater  degree  than 
does  any  other  physical  feature  of 
the  earth.  Compared  to  the  Miss- 
issippi's 17,000  miles  of  navigable 
waters  it  has  over  40,000  miles.  A 
vessel  of  fourteen  foot  draft  can 
steam  up  its  waters  a distance  that 
in  America  would  mean  from  New 
York  to  Salt  Lake  City  via  Chicago 
and  Cheyenne,  or  from  the  Gulf  to 
Hudson  Bay.  It  empties  into  the 
Atlantic  more  wrater  than  Asia’s 


eight  largest  rivers,  drains  one- 
eleventh  of  the  globe,  or  territory 
equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  rather  egotistical  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  speak  of 
themselves  as  “Americans,”  as 
though  they  were  the  only  people  on 
this  side  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  I 
made  the  error  of  saying  that  once 
before  an  Argentine  man,  who  polite- 
ly corrected  me  by  repeating:  “North 
American;  I,  too,  am  an  American/’ 
And  we  are  so  apt  to  classify  all  peo- 
ples living  south  of  Panama  as  being 
Latin  Americans  or  Spanish  Ameri- 
cans and  letting  it  go  at  that,  while 
there  is  just  as  much  difference  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  Chile,  Ven- 
ezuela, Uruguay,  Peru,  as  there  is 
between  New  Yorkers,  Southerners, 
Middle  West,  and  Boston;  between 
Russians,  British,  Irish,  French 
Italians,  Czecha-Slavs. 

To  begin  with,  there  were  many 
native  tribes  all  differing  from  each 
other:  the  Muyscas,  or  Chibchas,  of 
Colombia;  the  head-hunting  Jivaros 
of  Ecuador;  the  Quichas  in  Peru,  re- 
presenting the  flower  of  barbarism; 
the  Bolivian  Amayras,  more  stolid; 
the  independent  Mapuches  of  Chile, 
called  by  the  Quichas,  Araucanians, 
meaning  “rebellious  ones,”  because 
they  could  not  conqner  them;  the 
sanguinary  Puelche  of  Argentina, 
and  the  cruel  Guarani  of  Paraguay 
as  well  as  the  many  tribes  of  the 
Amazon  and  farther  north.  And 
these  natives  have  become  absorbed 
by  settlers  from  Portugal,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, England,  France,  but  mostly 
Spain.  And  when  you  speak  of 
Spain,  you  talk  of  a people  in  whose 
blood  flows  many  strains.  Original- 
ly they  were  Celt,  then  for  two  cen- 
turies they  were  ruled  and  mixed 
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more  or  less  with  the  Romans,  for 
five  centuries  with  the  Visigoths, 
for  eight  with  the  Moors,  in  whose 
blood  was  the  Arab  strain,  so  that 
to  South  America  to  intermarry  with 
the  various  Indians  came  the  aus- 
tere Basque  still  pure  Celt;  the 
graceful  Andalusian,  the  arrogant 
Castilian,  and  the  impetuous  Es- 
tramadurian.  Negroes  were  also 
brought  over  from  Africa,  and  again 
other  mixtures  resulted.  In  Span- 
ish colonial  times  the  people  were 
classified  as  pure  Spanish;  Crillos, 
the  children  of  pure  Spaniards,  but 
born  in  the  western  hemisphere;  In- 
dians; mestizoes,  children  of  whites 
and  Indian  negroes;  mulattoes,  chil- 
dren of  whites  and  blacks;  zambos, 
children  of  Indians  and  blacks.  To- 
day all  these  are  still  there  and  many 
more  of  later  arrival. 

And  now  why  is  it  that  we  know 
so  little  of  such  an  interesting  neigh- 
bor who  has  so  much  wealth  of  every 
kind  to  offer  us  if  we  but  seek  it  half 
wray . South  America  more  than  any 
other  is  the  land  of  opportunity  and 
has  been  ever  since  Columbus  set 
the  fad  of  going  there  in  1498.  Hum- 
boldt pointed  it  all  out  to  us  in  1800. 
Darwin  told  us  in  1835  that  some  day 
the  Amazon  Valley  would  be  the 
seat  of  civilization  in  the  world.  An- 
cient Cuzco  was  a city  of  a million 
people  before  the  Spaniards  came  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Callao  was  a port  of  international 
fame  before  New  York  was  settled. 
Why  have  we  sold  them  only  about 
a tenth  of  all  they  have  been  buying 
for  the  last  fifty  years? 

In  part  it  may  be  explained  by  lo- 
cation. Europe  was  nearer  to  reach. 
Then  there  was  greater  similarity  of 
language  and  customs,  and  they  un- 
derstood each  other  better.  Third, 


we  were  so  busy  developing  our 
own  country  we  had  little  time  to  de- 
velop export  trade.  Fourth,  more 
European  capital  was  invested  in 
South  America  and  it  was  reciprocal 
that  the  countries  which  sought  to 
help  develop  the  Latin  Republic 
should  be  benefitted  by  getting  the 
major  share  of  the  business.  Fifth, 
Europeans  pack  with  more  care  and 
allow  greater  terms  of  credit.  And 
the  European  is  more  tactful,  has 
more  time  for  sociability,  sells  the 
Sud- Americano  what  he  wants,  and 
not  just  what  he  produces  at  home 
for  himself,  and  then  there  were  the 
European  ships  in  which  to  trans- 
port things,  and  North  America 
could  not  send  articles  down  in  its 
own  vessels.  But  the  war  has 
changed  matters.  Our  own  country 
is  now  so  far  developed  that  it  will 
take  care  of  itself.  Me  have  in- 
creased our  producing  power  to  such 
an  extent,  in  order  to  take  care  of 
the  war,  that  we  must  develop  new 
markets.  The  Panama  Canal  has 
brought  us  much  closer  together. 
We  have  become  so  rich  a country 
that  we  must  look  around  for  new 
investments  and  more  and  more 
North  American  capital  will  find  its 
way  along  the  trail  opened  already 
by  the  Speyers,  Guggenheims,  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York,  W. 
R.  Grace;  a way  pointed  out  away 
back  in  the  fifties  when  Wheel- 
wright, installing  the  first  railroad 
and  the  first  telegraph  in  the  con- 
tinent tried  so  hard  to  establish  also 
a line  of  steamers  to  ply  to  New 
York,  and  failing  at  home,  the  op- 
portunity went  to  England,  which 
has  made  more  money  from  South 
America  than  the  rapacious  Span- 
iards ever  dreamed  of. 

For  more  than  a half  century 
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there  has  been  a vast  triangle  which 
may  not  last  another  half  century. 
As  we  bought  nine  times  as  much 
from  South  America  as  that  land  did 
from  us,  and  as  we  sold  more  to 
Europe  than  she  did  to  us,  and  as 
she  sold  more  to  South  America,  it 
seemed  efficient  that  European  ships 
should  load  up  in  Europe  and  sail 
for  South  America,  unload  and  load 
for  North  America,  where  they 
again  unloaded  and  loaded  for  Eur- 
ope. With  the  interruption  of 
war,  giving  us  an  opportunity  to 
get  an  entering  wedge,  with  the 


Canal  open  to  shorten  the  dis- 
tance and  lessen  carrying  charges, 
and  our  industries  so  much . en- 
larged, our  own  branch  banks  estab- 
lished, and  our  youug  people  learn- 
ing the  language  of  the  Republics, 
and  their  rapidly  maturing  plans 
lor  increased  transportation,  the 
time  ought  not  to  be  far  distant 
when  every  North  American  will 
know  more  of  his  southern  neighbor 
and  do  more  business  with  them* 
And  what  of  our  missionaries? 
Will  they  be  abreast  of  the  times? 


Col.  E.  M.  House — if  you  don’t  know  him,  perhaps  you  have  heard’  of 
him,  says  that  “North  Carolina  has  shown  good  business  sense  in  borrow- 
ing money  to  construct  its  splendid  roads  and  school  systems.”  It  is  the 
idea  of  Colonel  House  that  there  “is  no  loss  in  borrowing  money  at  4 1-2 
per  cent  to  put  into  investments  that  pay  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  and  even 
more.”  The  very  idea  The  Obeserver  has  always  been  trying  to  ham- 
mer home.— -Charlotte  Observer 


THE  MYSTIC  WEAVER. 

A subscriber  and  constant  reader  of  THE  UPLIFT , enjoying  the  story 
about  Mrs.  Finley  Mast  and  her  ancient  looms  and  her  beautiful  and  unique 
creations  in  the  old  building  back  in  Watauga  mountains,  sends,  with  request 
for  publication,  this  story  of  another  Weaver.  It,  too,  is  a beautiful  creation 
and  the  author  is  unknown;  but  this  story  is  regarded  everywhere  a piece  of 
fine  literature. 


The  weaver  at  his  loom  is  sitting, 
Throws  his  shuttle  to  and  fro; 

Foot  and  treadle, 

Hand  and  pedal, 

Upward,  downard,  hither,  thither, 
How  the  weaver  makes  them  go; 

As  the  weaver  wills  they  go. 

Up  and  down  the  web  is  plying, 
And  across  the  woof  is  flying; 

What  a rattling!  i 

What  a battling! 

What  a shuffling! 
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What  a scuffling! 

As  the  weaver  makes  his  shuttle 
Hither,  thither,  scud  and  scuttle. 
Threads  in  single,  threads  in  double; 
How  they  mingle,  what  a trouble! 
Every  color,  what  profusion ! 

Every  motion,  what  confusion! 

While  the  web  and  woof  are  mingling, 
Signal  bells  above  are  jingling, — 
Telling  how  each  ligure  rangest 
Telling  when  the  color  changes, 

As  the  weaver  makes  his  shuttle 
Hither,  thither,  scud  and  scuttle. 

The  weaver  at  his  loom  is  sitting, 
Throws  his  shuttle  to  and  fro; 

Mid  the  noise  and  wild  confusion, 

Well  the  weaver  seems  to  know, 

As  he  makes  his  shuttle  go, 

What  each  motion 
And  commotion, 

What  each  fusion 
And  confusion, 

In  the  grand  results  will  show. 
Weaving  daily, 

Singing  gaily, 

As  he  makes  his  busy  shuttle 
Hither,  thither,  scud  and  scuttle. 

The  weaver  at  his  loom  is  sitting, 
Throws  his  shuttle  to  and  fro; 

See  you  not  how  shape  and  order 
From  the  wild  confusion  grow, 

As  he  makes  his  shuttle  go? — 

As  the  web  and  woof  diminish, 

Grows  beyond  the  beauteous  finish, 
Tufted  plaidings, 

Shapes,  and  shadings; 

All  the  mystery 
Now  is  history; — 

And  we  see  the  reason  subtle, 

Why  the  weaver  makes  his  shuttle 
Hither,  thither,  scud  and  scuttle. 

See  the  Mystic  Weaver  sitting 
High  in  heo\  en— His  'com  below; 
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Up  and  down  the  treadles  go; 

Takes  for  web  the  world’s  long  ages, 
Takes  for  woof  its  kings  and  sages, 
Take  the  nobles  and  their  pages, — 
Takes  all  stations  and  all  stages, — 
Thrones  are  bobins  in  His  shuttle; 
Armies  make  them  scud  and  scuttle; 

Web  into  the  woof  must  flow; 

Up  and  down  the  nations  go; 

As  the  Weaver  wills  they  go; 

Men  are  sparring, 

Powers  are  jarring, 

Upward,  downard,  hither,  thither, 
Just  like  puppets  in  a show. 

Up  and  down  the  web  is  plying, 

And  across  the  woof  is  flying; 

What  a battling! 

What  a rattling! 

What  a schuffling! 

What  a scuffling! 

As  the  Weaver  makes  his  shuttle 
Hither,  thither,  scud  and  scuttle. 

Calmy  see  the  Mystic  Weaver, 
Throw  His  shuttle  to  and  fro; 

Mid  the  noise  and  wild  confusion, 
Well  the  Weaver  seems  to  know 
What  each  motion 
And  commotion, 

What  each  fusion 
And  confusion, 

In  the  grand  result  will  show, 

As  the  nations, 

Kings  and  stations, 

Upward,  downard,  hither,  thither, 
As  in  mystic  dances,  go. 

In  the  present  all  is  mystery; 

In  the  past  ’tis  beauteous  history. 
O’er  the  mixing  and  the  mingling, 
How  the  signal  bells  are  jingling! 

See  you  not  the  Weaver  leaving 
Finished  work  behind,  in  weaving? 
See  you  not  the  reason  subtle, 

As  the  web  and  woof  diminish, 
Changing  into  beauteous  finish, 
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Why  the  Weaver  makes  His  shuttle, 
Hither,  thither,  scud  and  scuttle? 

Glorious  wonder ! What  a weaving ! 

To  the  dull  beyond  believing ! 

Such,  no  fabled  ages  know. 

Only  Faith  can  see  the  mystery 
How  along  the  aisles  of  history 
When  the  feet  of  sages  go, 

Lovliest  to  the  purest  eyes, 

Grand  the  mystle  tapet  lies, — 

Soft  and  smooth  for  angel’s  treading; 
As  if  made  for  angels’  treading 
Tufted  circles  touching  ever, 

Inwrought  figures  fading  never; 

Every  figure  has  its  plaidings. 

Brighter  form  and  softer  shadings; 
Each  illumed, — what  a riddle ! 

From  a cross  that  gems  the  middle. 

’Tis  a saying — some  reject  it — 

That  its  light  is  all  reflected; 

That  the  tapet ’s  hues  are  given 
By  a sun  that  shines  in  heaven! 

’Tis  believed,  by  all  believing, 

That  great  God  himself  is  weaving — 
Bringing  out  the  world’s  dark  mystery, 
In  the  light  of  truth  and  history; 

And  as  web  and  woof  diminish, 

Comes  the  grand  and  glorious  finish, 
When  begin  the  golden  ages, 

Long  foretold  by  seers  and  sages. 


THE  STORY  OF  WATSON  HALE. 

(The  Rockingham  Post  Dispatch.) 


About  a year  and  a half  ago, 
young  Watson  Hale,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Hale,  of  Rockingham,  be- 
gan running  a bit  of  temperature, 
and  developed  a decided  limp  in  his 
left  leg.  This  continued  to  grow 
worse,  and  it  was  finally  found  that 
he  was  suffering  from  tuberculosis  of 
the  hip  bone. 


And  here  is  where  one  of  the 
state’s  splendid  institutions  stepped 
in.  Several  years  ago  some  of  the 
state’s  leading  men,  with  a far-see- 
ing vison  agitated  the  establishment 
of  an  orthopaedic  hospital;  many  op- 
posed  the  idea,  saying  it  was  but 
another  drain  upon  the  taxpayers  and 
merely  a scheme  to  put  some  pets  on 
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the  state  payroll.  However,  it  was 
established,  and  at  Gastonia.  And 
to  this  typically  children’s  hospital 
are  annually  sent  scores  of  boys  and 
girls,  some  with  twisted  limbs,  broken 
feet,  others  short  legs  and  other  bone 
deformities — but  all  with  the  faith 
nnd  hope  to  be  cured  and  set  straight. 
Nor  s their  hope  groundless  — as  wit- 
Nor  is  their  hope  groundlesss — as  wit 
ness  the  cure  of  young  Watson  Hale, 
about  whom  we  started  this  little 
story. 

Mr.  Hale  sent  his  boy  on  July  25th 
of  last  year  to  this  state-owned  hos- 
pital. He  was  informed  thht  the 
cost  would  be  $15  a week;  but  if  he 
couldn’t  pay  that  then  pay  what  he 
could;  and  if  he  was  unable  to  pay 
anything,  why  still  send  the  lad  as 
this  great  protecting  state  of  ours 
would  not  consent  for  a life  to  be 
ruined  when  for  a few  dollars  com- 
paratively speaking,  a strong  young 
life  could  be  saved.  And  so  the  boy 


was  carried  to  Gastonia,  to  Babington 
Heights.  His,  side  {and,  leg  were 
placed  in  a tight  cast,  and  a heavy 
weight  was  suspended  from  his  left 
leg.  This  weight  was  to  pull  the 
connecting  bone  from  out  of  the  hip 
socket;  the  treatment  cured  the  boy. 
No  medicine  was  used.  But  for  four 
months  he  lay  in  a cast  and  with 
this  weight  keeping  the  bone  from 
the  socket;  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
it  was  found  that  nature,  marvelous 
thing  she  is,  had  arrested  the 
tuberculosis  and  hac(  completely 
cured  the  bone  fester.  The  boy  has 
been  back  to  the  hospital  several 
times  since  to  be  looked  over,  but 
he  is  now  back  home,  apparently 
well  and  walks  now  with  but  a slight 
limp.  And  even  this  in  course  of 
time  will  vanish. 

And  yet  some  folks  begrudge  the 
money  that  the  state  spends  on  its 
institutions ! 


But  silence  never  shows  itself  to  so  great  advantage,  as  when  it  is  made 
the  reply  to  calumny  and  defamation,  provided  that  we  give  no  just  oc- 
casion for  them. — Addison. 


REMINDERS  OF  THE  PAST. 


By  Fred  A.  Olds 

The  grave  of  Rev.  Thomas  Mere- 
dith, for  whom  Meredith  College  is 
named,  is  in  the  old  or  city  cemetery 
at  Raleigh.  It  is  a small  shaft  of 
white  marble  and  bears  the  follow- 
ing inscription: 

'“This  monument  was  erected  by 
the  Baptist  of  North  Carolina  in  lov- 
ing memory  of  their  beloved  brother, 
Rev.  Thomas  Meredith,  who  depart- 
ed this  life  November  30,  1850,  in 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.”  His 


in  Oxford  Friend 

home  yet  stands,  a little  south  of  the 
Central  Highway,  between  Raleigh 
and  Cary.  He  had  three  daughters 
of  such  extreme  beauty  that  they 
were  popularly  called  ‘‘The  Three 
Graces.”  They  had  suitors  from 
several  states.  Mr.  Meredith  was 
the  first  to  suggest  in  the  news- 
paper he  founded,  the  Biblical  Rec- 
order, the  establishmeut  of  a Bap- 
tist College  for  women.  The  new 
site  of  Meredith  College  will  be 
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about  a mile  east  of  the  Meredith 
home. 

Not  far  from  the  grave  of  Mr. 
Meredith  is  that  of  Mr.  William 
Peace,  who  gave  the  site  and  also 
the  money  for  building  Peace  Insti- 
tute for  Girls,  at  Raleigh.  Work  on 
the  building  was  begun  in  1860,  but 
when  the  War  Between  the  States 
came  on  it  was  not  furnished  and  it 
was  taken  for  an  army  hospital. 
Not  until  after  1870  was  it  put  to 
its  present  use. 

The  oddest  sign  in  all  Raleigh  is 
now  nearly  illegible,  and  is  ona  met- 
al bill  board,  where  it  was  placed  in 
1900.  It  is  a whiskey  advertisement 
and  is  In  a few  yards  of  a street  car 
line  and  not  far  from  the  Confeder- 
ate cemetary.  It  is  of  a Petersburg 
dealer,  who  advertises  that  he  has 
whiskey  from  $1.50  to  $4  a gallon. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  gives 
“full  measure,”  fills  mail  orders 
pomptly  and  describes  his  liquors 
as  “the  best.”  Nowadays  it  looks 
as  old  as  an  inscription  in  Egypt. 

The  State  Museum  has  for  many 
years  been  one  of  North  Carolina’s 
show-places.  It  was  housed  partly  in 
a dilapidated  brick  building,  built  in 
1812  as  Capt.  Charles  Parish’s 
“Eagle,”  later  the  “Guion"’  hotel, 
and  later  still  the“National,’’  bought 
in  1885  by  Gov.  Jarvis  for  the  State 
Agricultural  Department;  and  part- 
ly in  an  annex,  a poorly  built  affair. 
Now  in  place  of  the  old  hotel  is  a 
splendid  stone  structure,  with  stat- 
ley  columns,  facing  the  Capitol 
Square  and  with  a fine  stretch  on 
Halifax  street.  The  legislature  at 
its  recent  session  made  provision  for 
a new  museum  building,  to  be  in 
part  five  stories  high,  the  remainder 
two  stories,  and  210  feet  in  total 
length,  with  a width  of  56  feet.  It 


will  have  a front  on  Halifax  street, 
and  its  north  wall  will  in  part  be 
the  new  agricultural  building.  This, 
front  will  have  the  five  stories  and 
the  three  upper  ones  will  house  the 
Department  of  Revenue,  established 
by  the  legislature  of  1921  and  of 
which  Hon.  Rufus  A.  Doughton  was 
recently  made  the  head.  The  plans, 
for  the  new  building  are  now  in 
hand  and  the  contract  for  its  con- 
struction will  be  soon  let,  with  & 
view  to  its  completion  in  the  au- 
tumn. It  has  required  a year  to 
complete  the  agricultural  buildingr 
bat  there  was  delay  due  to  the  rail- 
way car  shortage  and  strike  and  also* 
to  a strike  at  the  Indiana  quarry 
where  the  stone  was  cut. 

Macon,  Georgia,  will  in  April  cele- 
brate the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
its  birth.  It  was  named  for  a fa- 
mous North  Carolinian,  Nathaniel 
Macon,  of  the  county  of  Warren. 
There  will  be  a great  special  edition 
of  the  Macon  News,  and  of  this  a lady 
has  been  made  the  ''Centennial  Edit- 
or.” The  writer  has  prepared  at  her 
request  the  story  of  Macon’s  life  and 
also  one  of  a visit  to  his  home,  “Buck- 
Spring,”  and  as  the  illustration  wilL 
be  the  handsome  bronze  tablet  erect- 
ed at  his  grave  on  his  old  estate  by 
the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission and  the  Macon  Community 
Club.”  The  centennial  celebration 
is  to  be  a fine  afiair  and  it  is  the  wri- 
ter’s plan  to  attend  it,  as  a represen- 
tative of  the  Historical  Commission. 
Macon  is  one  of  the  largest  places, 
named  for  “Nat”  Macon.  Towns  in 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio  , 
Tennessee,  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina also  bear  the  name  of  the  man, 
declared  by  Thomas  Jefferson  to  be 
the  “Last  of  the  Romans.” 
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At  the  State  Prison  here  many  of 
the  convicts  are  repainting  and  re- 
lating the  buildings,  the  legislature 
having  provided  for  this.  The  new 
brick  walls  in  front  is  striking  im- 
provement over  the  old  wooden 
stockade.  The  grounds  are  lovely 
with  flowers.  Violets  grow  there 
all  the  winter,  in  profusion.  The 
criminal  insane  are  all  told  to  be  re- 
moved to  other  places,  and  housed 
in  two  hospitals;  one  for  whites,  the 
•other  for  blacks.  The  State  will 
build  at  the  State  Farm  near  Raliegh 
.and  at  the  one  near  Tillery,  Halifax 
county,  permanent  quarters  for  the 
convicts  employed  on  those  farms. 
Those  at  the  ‘‘Caledonia”  farm,  near 
Tillery,  will  be  all  whites,  those  at 
the  farn  near  Raleigh  negroes.  One 
of  these  farms,  the  Caledonia,  is 
something  like  7,000  acres;  that  near 
Raleigh  having  3,000. 

The  writer  tramped — to  Clayton, 
paid  a special  visit  to  the  Pythian 
Orphanage.  There  are  120  lodges 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  in  the 
State,  with  a total  membership  of 
15,000.  This  orphanage  is  a hand- 
some and  substantial  main  building, 
well  equipped,  and  was  opened  11 
.years  ago.  When  it  was  opened  it 
was  complete  in  every  detail  and 
ready  to  be  a real  home  for  44  chil- 


dren. This  number  is  now  in  it;  24 
girls,  20  boys;  handsome,  happy  and 
well  mannered  children.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pender,  of  Tar  boro,  have  been 
in  charge  ever  since  the  orphanage 
was  opened.  Mr.  Pender  is  a rela- 
tive of  one  of  North  Carolina’s  most 
notable  generals  in  the  Confederate 
army,  Maj.  Gen.  William  Dorsey  Pen- 
der, who  is  buried  in  the  Episcopal 
churchyard  at  Tarbor. 

The  orphanage  has  183  acres  of 
land  and  crowns  the  highest  hill  near 
Clayton,  which  it  overlooks.  Most 
of  that  area  is  flat  and  sandy,  but 
this  hill  is  of  clay,  with  granite 
boulders  standing  on  one  face  of  it, 
so  it  has  quite  an  up-country  aspect. 

The  town  of  Warrenton  has  built, 
owns  and  operates  its  municipal 
commercial  hotel  and  already  the  lat- 
ter is  so  popular  that  an  addition  to 
it  is  under  construction.  Now  Smith- 
field  will  build  its  hotel.  The  writer 
could  with  ease  give  a list  of  other 
towns  which  would  profit  by  these 
two  examples.  Warrenton,  by  the 
way,  is  one  of  the  best  examples  in 
the  State  of  well  directed  public  own- 
ership, all  the  way  from  a steam  rail- 
way to  a laundry,  cold  storage  plant; 
and  other  'needful  things.  They 
call  Warrenton  “The  Town  which 
Owns  Itself.” 


“Cheer  up,  me  man!”  said  an  Irish  doctor  to  the  man  suffering  from 
Wounds.  “Only  one  of  your  injuries  is  fatal;  from  the  other  two  you 
may  recover.” 
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MORE  THAN  CHEESE  MADE  FROM 

CASEIN. 

By  Janet  G-argan 


The  casein  in  milk  is  coagulated  by 
rennet,  forming  curds  that  are  press- 
ed into  cheese.  Everyone  is  familiar 
with  casein  in  this  form.  But  out- 
side of  food  products,  casein  has  a 
wide  commercial  use,  and,  treated  in 
various  ways  makes  paints,  cements, 
varnishes,  imitation  celluloid,  etc.  It 
is  used  to  size  and  enamel  paper  and 
in  the  printing  of  wall  papers.  It 
gives  weight  and  glossiness  to  fab- 
rics and  is  used  in  the  fixing  of  dyes 
on  printed  fabrics,  especially  when 
aniline  dyes  are  used.  It  makes  a 
very  useful  product  called  galalith. 
It  is  not  strange  that  a substance 
used  to  make  a rich,  soft  cheese, 
can  be  made  into  something  so  dif- 
ferent as  imitation  marble,  tortoise 
shell  and  ebony? 

Casein  is  a substance  found  in 
the  milk  of  mammals,  and  in  the 
juices  and  seeds  of  certain  plants. 
The  casein  for  uses  other  than  food 
is  prepared  from  sweet  milk  that  is 
freed  from  fats  by  putting  it  through 
a centrifugal  cream  seprator  and  then 
10  per  cent  sodium  carbonate  (baking 
soda)  is  added.  The  solution  is 
slightly  warmed  and  put  through  the 
separator  several  times  again  until 
practically  ajl  fats  are  removed. 
The  milk  is  run  into  a vat  and  sul- 
phuric or  hydrocoloric  acid  is  added 
by  degrees  and  the  solution  constan- 
ly  stirred.  The  curd  is  precipitated 
and  the  liquid  drawn  off.  It  is  then 
stirredup  in  cold  water  and  the  pro- 
cess repeated  until  the  liquid  drawn 
off  shows  not  trace  of  acid. 


The  curd  is  then  placed  in  cheese 
cloth  filters  or  on  a sloping  table  and 
allowed  to  drain.  It  is  then  put  in 
strong  cloths  and  pressed  in  the  ordi- 
nary cheese  press  until  no  more  wa- 
ter comes  away.  The  curd  is  dried 
and  to  hasten  the  process  it  is  brok- 
en in  small  pieces.  This  is  done  in  a 
curd  mill  in  which  the  curd  passes 
between  toothed  rollers.  The  vacu- 
um dryer  heated  by  steam  is  much 
used  for  drying.  The  curd  is  kept 
in  motion  by  stirring  blades  attached 
to  the  inside  drum  of  this.  After 
being  placed  in  barrels  or  sacks,  the 
dried  casein  is  ready  for  use  in  var- 
ious manufasturers. 

The  chemical  composition  of  case- 
in and  its  many  uses  in  manufact- 
urers were  not  known  until  recent 
years.  Casein  preparations  make 
good  cements  for  porcelain,  metals 
and  stoneware.  Glues  are  made  from 
casein  and  are  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary kind  used  in  the  woodworking 
and  cardboard  industries.  Bottle 
labels  and  the  like,  when  moistened 
with  formaldehyde,  then  dried  and 
coated  with  casein  will  resist  moist- 
ure. 

Casein  solutions  have  a wide  use  in 
the  paper  industries.  All  articles 
made  from  papr  or  wood  pulp  gain 
increased  utility  from  the  use  of 
these  solutions.  Card-board,  paper 
pails,  bags,  etc.,  can  be  made  water- 
proof by  the  solution  and  then  ex- 
posing to  formaldehyde  fumes.  Wall- 
paper can  be  made  washable.  Cas- 
ein is  used  in  sizing  and  enameling 
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paper  and  as  fixing  agent  for  the 
colors.  In  this  process  the  casein  is 
diluted  with  hot  water  and  finely 
powdered  china  clay  of  chalk  added, 
also  the  coloring  matter.  The  ma- 
terials are  thoroughly  mixed  in  a 
Tat.  The  paper  to  be  coated  is 
made  to  pass  in  an  endless  chain  and 
a small  amount  of  the  mixture  is  ap- 
plied with  a brush.  The  paper  then 
passes  through  other  brushes  that  re- 
move any  excess  of  coating.  Next 
the  paper  passes  through  a drying 
-chamber  and  finally  between  heated 
rollers  that  press  the  coating  into  a 
hard  smooth  finish. 

Casein  combines  with  certain  sub- 
. stances  to  make  paints  that  are  al- 
most moisture  proof.  In  certain  var- 
nishes, it  takes  the  place  of  linseed 
oil.  Pictures  painted  on  canvas 
treated  with  a solution  of  casein  re- 
tain their  colors  and  have  a velvety 
look.  These  paints  are  similar  to 
water  color  paints  in  that  they  dry 
quickly  and  without  gloss. 

Casein  is  used  in  dyeing  and  print- 
ing cloth  and  it  is  used  to  give  weight 
.and  softness  to  silk  or  cotton  goods. 
The  addition  of  glycerine  to  the 


casein  solution  makes  the  fabric  sup- 
ple— with  zinc,  it  gives  a metallic 
luster. 

A great  variety  of  mixtures  that 
are  so  plastic  that  they  can  be  mold- 
ed, are  made  from  casein.  Under 
heat  these  mixtures  can  be  kneaded, 
rolled  or  pressed  into  desired  shapes. 
They  dry  quickly,  are  non-inflamma- 
ble, and  do  not  shrink  in  drying. 
Transparent  masses  can  be  made  and 
color  can  be  added. 

An  imitation  celluloid  is  made 
from  a mixture  of  casein  and  cellu- 
lose. A substance  resembling  marble 
is  much  used  for  the  making  of  toys. 
Imitation  leather  and  linoleum  can  be 
made  by  mixing  oil,  turpentine,  gly- 
cerine and  casein  glue  with  vegetable 
fibres  or  animal  hair.  A mixture  of 
vegetable  oil,  rubber  or  rosin  and  ca- 
sein makes  a substance  which  is  one 
of  the  best  insulators  known. 

Gralalith,  made  by  treating  pure 
casein  under  pressure  with  formalde- 
hyde, is  an  important  substitute  for 
ivory,  celliloid,  ebonite,  etc.  It  can 
be  rolled  in  thin  sheets  or  in  thick 
plates  and  is  used  in  place  of  mica 
on  electrical  instruments. 


You  will  never  be  sorry — 

For  doing  your  level  best. 

For  hearing  before  judging. 

For  thinking  before  speaking. 

For  standing  by  your  principles. 

For  being  generous  to  an  enemy. 

For  promptness  in  keeping  your  promises. 

— Selected. 
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THE  WEDDING  VEIL. 

(Contributed) 

I wonder  if  impulses  come  with  a deeper  meaning,  or  are  they  thoughts 
to  be  lightly  tossed  aside,?  For  six  weeks  I had  been  confined  to  my  bed 
with  a broken  ankle.  Easter  day  dawned  in  splendor  for  the  sunshine 
flooded  my  room.  “I  am  the  Reurrection  and  the  Life,”  said  the  flowers 
in  bloom  and  the  fresh  green  buds  on  the  trees,  verifying  Christ’s  words 
that  today  are  chanted  in  song  by  Christians  all  over  the  world. 

In  February  I had  received  a box  from  Baltimore  and  it  had  lain  on  the 
closet  shelf  till  now  unopened.  In  it  was  a dress  of  snowy  white  chiffon 
enveloped  in  overdress  of  old  Point  Lace  wrapped  in  tissue  paper.  In  a 
little  lace  shop  in  Paris  last  summer  I found  laid  carefully  on  a table  what 
seemed  to  me  a mass  of  white  flowers  caught  in  a soft  mesh;  tenderly  I 
fingered  the  edges  while  the  little  French  woman  told  me  that  only  yester- 
day an  old  lady  of  distinguished  ancestry  had  brought  this  wedding  veil 
for  sale,  saying  '‘When  I die  my  nieces  will  get  this  and  I am  afraid  they 
will  cut  it.  It  has  been  in  the  family  eighty  years  but  I would  rather 
sell  it  to  some  one  who  will  take  care  of  it.  I could  not  bear  to  think  it 
would  not  be  prized  as  I have  valued  it.” 

Limping  from  my  bed  to  the  closet  I reached  for  the  box,  as  I unfolded 
the  gown  from  its  tissue  wrappings  I fancied  how  lovely  the  young  girl 
looked  when  she  wore  this  veil,  the  gift  of  her  husband,  a gift  to  him  from 
his  Mother  for  her  whom  he  loved  best  in  all  the  world,  bis  bride. 

I thought  of  the  lace-makers  who  had  woven  many  days  of  sunlight  in 
the  lacy  flowers,  many  heartaches  and  many  secret  joys,  how  many  years  it 
took  to  make  stitch  by  stitch  this  wide  piece  of  lace,  how  many  lives  it  had 
touched,  and  into  each  life  how  it  brought  a message  pure  and  uplifting. 

I looked  admiringly  at  the  dress  I would  not  be  able  to  wear  for  many 
days  to  come.  As  I was  closing  the  box  out  of  the  past  they  came  (they 
who  had  worn  the  veil),  and  looked  but  a moment  for  their  happy  faces 
were  caught  in*  a golden  shaft  of  sunlight,  only  one  lingered — the  lady  in 
Paris  who  sold  me  the  veil.  “My  nieces  wTould  have  cut  the  laces”  she 
said,  ‘but  your  nieces  will  wear  the  wedding  veil.” 

Who  will  question  the  lesson  I learned  from  the  patience  of  the  lace  mak- 
ers? 

April  15  1923. 
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SPRING. 

Bessie  M.  Barker 

There’s  a murmur  form  the  woodland 
And  a whisper  from  the  rills, 

A message  from  the  uplands, 

Echoed  back  by  all  the  hills, 

And  the  word  is  coming — coming, 

In  the  south  wind’s  gentle  play, 

That  the  Springtime,  singing,  humming, 
Travels  swift  along  the  way. 

Now  the  uplands,  bare  and  weary 
Sprout  again  to  living  green, 

And  the  dainty,  hardy  crocus 
In  the  withered  grass  is  seen. 

In  the  woodland  and  the  valley 
Bare  brown  trees  their  verdure  takes; 
And  the  azure  skies  of  springtime, 
Shine  in  the  unfrozen  lake. 

She  is  coming,  gentle  Springtime, 
Harbinger  of  joy  and  mirth; 

And  her  gentle  sunnj^  presence 
Lights  the  weary  frozen  earth. 

All  the  brooklets  at  her  bidding 
Cast  their  fetters  hard  away, 

Tell  the  story  as  they  travel, 

“ Spring  is  passing  here  today.” 


MEN  WITHOUT  A COUNTRY. 

(Exchange) 


There  are  thousands  of  men  and 
women  on  the  continent  of  Europe  who 
'Cannot  claim  citizenship  of  any  coun- 
try. They  are  scattered,  and  are 
registered  by  the  police  as  being  on 
the  tolerance  list,  but  in  reality  they 
are  to  a certain  extent  prisoners. 
The  cannot  go  about  from  one  coun- 
try to  another  with  the  freedom  of 
any  ordinary  person  whose  passport 
is  in  order,  and  they  cannot  claim 
the  protection  of  any  consul,  min- 


ister or  ambassador. 

Their  condition  is  a consequence  of 
the  great  war,  and  of  the  upheavals 
and  ajustments  which  have  followed 
it.  In  Berlin  alone  there  are  about 
half  a million  Russians  who  have  no 
passports  of  any  kind,  and  who  re- 
fuse either  to  be  registered  at  the 
Bolshevik  consulate  there  as  Rus- 
sian citizens,  or  to  return  to  Russia. 
Similarly  in  Constaninople,  Jugo- 
Salvia,  Bulgaria  and  Rumania  there 
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are  thousands  of  refugees  whose  na- 
tionality is  a doubtful  matter. 

A circumstance  which  makes  their 
case  unique  is  that  they  are  any- 
thing but  undesirable,  in  the  usual 
sense,  although  politically  some  of 
them  may  be  to  the  present  govern- 
ments in  certain  countries.  Any 
learned  society,  in  any  of  the  world’s 
capitals  of  culture,  might  be  glad  to 
receive  some  of  them  as  members, 
and  in  fact  some  of  them  are  mem- 
bers of  such  societies  in  London, 
Paris  and  New  York. 


Loss  of  our  citizenship  has  been 
due  in  many  instances  to  technical 
and  legal  reasons.  American  citi- 
zens, who  lived  in  various  European 
lands  before  the  war,  in  days  when 
passports  were  required  for  Russia 
and  Turkey  only,  found  during  the 
war  that  they  had  lost  their  Ameri- 
can citizenship  because  of  having 
been  too  long  abroad.  Others  lost 
citizenship  through  the  partitioning 
of  the  Teutonic  countries,  or  through 
ignorance  of'  intricacies  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 

By  Pressly  Mills  Reporter 


Letter  writing  day  came  around 
again  last  Friday  and  each  boy 
sent  a letter  to  his  home. 

tttt 

Mr.  H.  D.  Spaugh,  the  baker, 
made  about  thirty  five  cakes  for  the 
boys’  Easter  dinner. 

tttt 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Crooks  was  confined 
to  her  room  last  week,  when  she 
was  suddenly  taken  ill.  We  hope 
for  a quick  recovery. 

tttt 

The  boys  of  cottage  5 made  up  a 
certain  sum  of  money  to  buy  ice 
cream  with.  The  boys  got  their 
cream  Sunday. 

tttt 

Last  Saturday  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  eggs  were  distributed 
among  the  cottages.  The  boys  also 
had  fish  Sunday. 

tttt 

A new  International  truck  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Boger  a few  days 


ago.  This  truck  will  be  used  for 
the  hauling  of  freight  to  and  from 
town. 

t $ t t 

School  hours  were  resumed  last 
Thursday.  All  of  the  boys  are 
now  well  and  are  able  to  be  back 
in  school.  Most  of  the  boys  are 
glad  to  get  back  to  their  studies. 

tttt 

Several  dozen  picks,  hoe  handles 
potato  diggers,  7 'heel  barrows  and 
a few  other  articles  arrived  at  the 
institution  a few  days  ago.  Most 
of  these  implements  will  be  used  by 
the  farm  department  this  year. 

tttt 

Some  of  the  the  best  base  ball 
players  here  are  in  the  band.  Last 
week  Mr.  Stebbins  organized  a team. 
This  team  has  played  and  won  two 
games.  It  must  be  understood  that 
this  does  not  interfere  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  band. 

tttt 

Pip!  Pip!  Again  the  eggs  are 
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hatching,  letting  the  little  chicks 
come  into  the  sunshine  of  this  great 
world.  Master  Frank  Lisk  who 
has  charge  of  the  incubator  says 
that  more  chickens  will  be  hatched 
this  time  than  there  were  before. 

tttt 

Master  Paul  Funderburk’s  ankle, 
while  he  was  playing  base  ball  at 
third  base  last  Friday,  was  knocked 
out  of  place  and  the  bone  above  the 
ankle  broken  in  two  places.  He 
was  later  taken  to  Concord  where 
his  ankle  was  put  into  place  and 
the  broken  leg  was  reset. 

* t t I 

Last  Saturday  the  reporter,  while 
going  on  his  rounds,  stopped  in 
where  the  band  boys  were  practic- 
ing. Wanting  to  show  what  they 
could  do  they  played  several  pieces 
some  of  them  being:  Onward  Christ- 
ian Soldiers:  Tramp,  tramp,  tramp 
and  several  other  pieces.  In  a few 
more  davs  they  will  be  playing  in 
the  pavilion. 

tttt 

Twelve  new  baseball  uniforms 


were  bought  a few  days  ago.  These 
are  to  be  used  by  the  “varsity9* 
players.  There  are  to  be  several 
teams  this  year  and  the  suits  used 
by  the  first  nine  last  year  will  goto 
the  second  team  this  year  and  those 
used  by'  the  second  nine  will  go  to 
the  third  nine.  These  new  suits  are 
of  Spalding  make  and  all  of  the 
other  material  will  be  of  the  same 
make. 

tttt 

Much  interest  was  displayed  in 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  Stone- 
wall Literary  Society. 

The  officers  who  were  elected  are 
as  follows: 

President,  James  H.  Foy;  Vice- 
President,  Stanley  Armstrong;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Kelma  Smith; 
Censor,  Lockwood  Pickett;  First  Re- 
porting Critic,  William  Cook;  Second 
Reporting  Critic,  Whetlock  Pridgen; 
Treasurer,  Emmet  Lassiter;  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  Robert  Watson; 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  Julian  Piver,  and 
tbe  Progrom  Committee  consists  of 
James  Foy,  Stanley  Armstrong  and 
Clay  Hunt.  % utBSL  . ,■  „ 


“We  can  do  what  we  want  to  do  if  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  priceo*9 
The  world  is  blessed  most  by  men  who  do  the  things,  and  not  by  those 
who  merely  talk  about  them. — James  Oliver. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 


!LV. 
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NO. 
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New  York-Birmingham 
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29 
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Birmingham-New  York 

| 29 
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44 
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Washington- Atlanta 
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Atlanta-New  York 
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Atlanta-New  York 
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8:41  A 

9:25  A 
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Charlotte-Norfolk-Richmond 
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9 :25A 

10:55  A 
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New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

36 
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3 :20P 
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New  York- Atlanta 
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9 :31P 

1! 
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W ashington- Atlanta 
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9:31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
joints. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  G> 
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We  gather  in  immense  crowds  to  catch  a glimpse  •> 
of  him.  We  mention  his  name  with  pride.  We  *■ 
resent  it  when  he  is  spoken  evil  of.  He  stands  in  1> 
the  front  line  of  battle  and  never  flinches  or  plunges  % 
into  the  mad  waves  and  rescues  a drowning  man;  * 

or  rushes  into  a burning  building  and  saves  a sleep-  * 

ing  child';  and  such  a one  has  the  community  at  * 
his  feet,  and  is  bedecked  with  medals  of  honor.  %. 

We  do  not  begrudge  him  any  meed'  of  praise  that 
comes  to  him.  Our  mistake  has  been  that  we  have  * 
failed  to  see  that  there  is  a religious  as  well  as  a mil-  * 
itary  heroism.  Not  all  heroes  wear  shining  buttons  * 
or  other  insignia  of  bravery.  There  are  moral  and  * 
religious  heroes  who  will  get  all  their  reward  after  * 
a while.  What  they  have  done  has  required  just  * 

as  much  courage  as  displayed  by  him  who  faces  the  *■ 

fire  or  the  advancing  army. — Selected.  *• 
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MILK  OF  HUMAN  KINDNESS. 

There  are  many  more  kindly  disposed  people  moving  about  incognito  than 
the  casual  observer  is  aware  of.  The  innumerable  acts  of  kindness  and  good- 
ness that  are  handed'  out  to  the  distressed  and  the  afflicted,  silently,  far  out- 
number the  acts  attended  by  the  spectacular.  To  do  a great  thing  is  a joy — 
run  about  boasting  of  it  and  embelishing  it,  is  the  act  of  a small  soul. 

There  is  a humble  family  in  Concord,  in  which  are  two  chidren  with  de- 
formed lips  that  will  mar  otherwise  attractive  faces  throughout  life.  An  in- 
teresting physiological  question  may  arise  here  in  the  power  of  pre-natal  im- 
pressions; but  this  does  not  concern  us  at  this  time. 

A bright  faced,  blue-eyed  child  of  near  unto  a year  of  age  passed  a 
certain  store  the  other  day.  A merchant,  who  has  never  appeared  in  the 
limelight  as  a philanthropist  (he  hides  his  acts  of  kindness  and  mercy)  saw 
this  happy  little  mortal  with  a physical  blunder  that  would  follow  heh 
throughout  life.  He  felt  sorry  for  the  little  girl  baby.  He  had  read  some- 
where that  hair-lipped  deformity  could  be  remedied  if  attended  to  in  time. 
He  found  the  name  of  the  baby  girl,  where  her  home  is,  and  forthwith  phoned 
the  facts  to  an  officer  of  the  local  circle  of  King’s  Daughters  with  this  short 
but  matter-of-fact  instruction:  “I  wish  you  to  investigate  this  case;  have 
the  child  placed'  under  the  care  of  a specialist,  give  it  the  best  possible  treat- 
ment, to  the  end  that  the  horrible  deformity  may  be  obliterated.  Send  the 
bill  to  me — it  will  be  my  opportunity  and  pleasue  to  pay  it.” 

Some  of  these  days  the  name  of  this  really  humane  gentleman  will  leak  out ; 
and'  there  will  be  those,  who  are  accustomed  to  see  things  and  people  through 
dark  glasses,  to  be  surprised.  There  are  lots  more  good  people  in  this 
world  than  bad  and  sorry  ones — it  depends  on  the  angle  from  which  you 
view  them  and  the  state  of  your  own  spirit  of  service. 


FIXED  HIM. 


Dr.  Armstrong  was  unfortunate  ft.  the  choice  of  his  language,  and  he  was 
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more  unfortunate  in  that  he  did  not  first  ascertain  the  facts.”  That’s  the  in* 
troductorv  remarks  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin,  secretary  of  the  N.  C.  State  Board 
of  Health,  in  his  reply  to  the  slanderous  remarks  of  a Dr.  Armstrong,  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Medical  Council  in  an  address  to  an  assembled  crowd 
of  manufacturers  up  in  Massachusetts. 

This  man  Armstrong,  reflecting  on  health  conditions,  advised  his  hearers 
to  remain  in  the  North.  Dr.  Rankin  takes  the  Federal  census  reports  and 
exhibits  the  record  of  North  Carolina  in  comparison  with  that  of  Massachu- 
setts. Just  a sample  of  Dr.  Armstrong’s  inaccuracy  is  revealed  in  this:  the 
death  rate  in  the  year  for  the  registration  area  was  13  per  thousand;  in  Massa- 
chusetts it  was  13.8  (more  than  the  average)  and  in  North  Carolina  the 
death  rate  was  12.7  in  a thousand,  just  1.1  less  than  in  Massachusetts  and 
less  than  the  average  for  the  registration  area,  which  covers  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population. 

Dr.  Rankin’s  productions  are  read;  the  people  enjoy  his  statements,  for 
he  sticks  to  his  text  and  stays  close  to  the  record.  Having  fixed  Dr.  Arm- 
strong, that  dignitary  is  making  a poor  exhibit  of  himself  in  trying  to  wig- 
gle out  of  his  awkward  situation. 

Where  North  Carolina  is,  is  at  the  head  of  the  table;  and  the  sooner 
Dr.  Armstrong  recognizes  this  the  less  he’ll  have  to  explain  in  the  future, 

0 0 0 » 9 9 0 

THE  BOY  AND  THE  HOE. 

Mr.  Clark  in  his  article  this  week  shows  no  little  wisdom  in  the  treatment 
of  boys  in  the  matter  of  industrious  habits.  He  has  clearly  observed  that 
industrious  and  persistent  'application  of  things  worthwhile  is  the  outcome 
of  forming  a habit,  that  naturally  a boy  does  not  start  in!  with  a,n  enthusiasm 
for  real  work.  The  child  may,  imitating-like,  try  to  play  the  man  and  do 
something  that  is  beyond  him.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  unmistakable  evi- 
dence that  by  nature  a boy  runs  to  play  rather  than  work. 

All  of  us, who  have  reached  a half  century  in  life,  having  never  forgotten 
how  it  embarrassed  us  to  pick  up  chips,  hoe  in  the  garden,  do  the  chores  about 
the  house  and  aid  in  cleaning  up  the  breakfast  dishes,  know  how  exasperating 
it  is  to  have  to  listen  to  some  jay  parading  how  he  loved  to  do  this  and  that 
when  he  was  a youngster.  Mr.  Clark  thinks  such  a fellow  is  almost  a cheer- 
ful liar;  and  he  is. 

This  brings  to  mind  a tendency  of  the  $ge,  which  emphasizes  the  effort  to 
increase  the  opportunity  and  means  of  play  for  childhood.  If  you  had  the 
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time  and  the  patience  you  could  figure  out  that  the  great  majority  of  every 
man  reaching  the  age  of  forty  had  spent  two-thirds  if  not  three-fourths  of  his 
time  in  play  and  idleness.  Rest  assured  that  the  average,  normal  child  will 
find  enough  time  and  opportunity  to  enjoy  recreation  without  troubling  your 
brain  in  the  effort  of  manufacturing  other  means.  Better  exercise  your  in- 
genuity in  devising  ways  to  encourage  the  boy  to  cultivate  habits  of  industry 
and  to  entertain  the  desire  to  be  of  use  to  himslf,  to  his  parents  and  to  the 
world.  The  result  in  the  end  will  be  of  far  great  benefit  and  value. 

It  does  not  lower  the  dignity  or  the  social  standing  of  any  family  to  encour- 
age the  boy  in  habits  of  industry,  and  it  would  be  a badge  of  honor  to  the  girl 
to  become  acquainted  with  those  things  that  make  an  ideal  home. 

THE  OLD  BOYS. 

The  thirty-third  reunion  of  the  survivors  of  the  Confederate  navy  and 
army  has  been  going  on  this  week  in  New  Orleans,  La.  The  city  had  made 
great  preparation  for  a fitting  reception  and  entertainment  of  these  grand 
old  men,  together  with  the  hundreds  of  sympathizing  and  loving  friends, 
The  attendance  was  thought  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000 — not  all 
old  Confeds,  to  be  sure — but  those  of  the  same  brand — for  many  of  the 
brave  and  heroic  old  boys  are  not  anyr  more  in  the  flesh. 

This  is  a happy  event  for  one  of  North  Carolina's  first  citizens,  the  hand- 
some and  gallant,  General  Julian  Shakespeare  Carr.  But  there  is  a sad- 
ness attached  to  these  annaul  affairs — it  will  prove  the  last  reunion  for 
some  of  them,  and  faces  familiar  to  those  that  are  present  at  this  gathering 
will  be  absent,  some  having  crossed  beyond  the  rHer  since  the  last  meet- 
ing and  others  too  feeble  to  make  the  long  and  tiresome  journey — but  who 
dare  say  that  they  are  not  present  in  spirit? 

*«**«*# 

HAS  MADE  A RECORD. 

THE  UPLIFT  welcomes  back  to  the  state  and  to  its  columns  the  old  ex- 
newspaper man,  C.  W.  Hunt.  Hunt  has  been  roaming  about,  seeing  the 
country.  He  spent  the  coldest  part  of  the  w inter  in  Florida. 

In  this  issue  he  makes  an  interesting  review  of  the  great  achievements 
■of  Prof . C.  C.  Wright,  a real,  live  county  superintendent  of  schools,  having 
for  his  territory  Wilkes  county.  This  earnest  and  industrious  leader 
of  his  people  has  built  an  everlasting  monument  to  his  genius  in  the  hearts 
.and  lives  of  the  people  of  Wilkes.  Would  that  every  county  in  the  state 
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had  a C.  G.  Wright. 

* * * * * * * 

BILLY  SUNDAY. 

Billy  Sunday  had  old  Columbia.  S.  C.,  in  a swing.  He  worked  them  up 
to  such  a pitch  that  he  handled  them  like  so  much  soft  putty.  At  his  last 
day’s  meetings  he  had  a combined  attendance  of  37,000;  and  the  4 ‘trail  hit- 
ters” reached  the  total  of  4,440. 

The  800  ushers  employed  in  the  tabernacle  pulled  the  evangelist’s  car  to 
the  station,  having  hitched  themselves  to  it  by  means  of  ropes.  A dis- 
patch to  the  Charlotte  Observer  announced  that  Mr.  Sunday  was  presented 
with  a check  for  $25,002.00.  That  is  probably  considerably  more  than  the 
Columbia  churches  will  pay  all  its  preachers  for  an  entire  year’s  service* 


MISS  MARGARET  LOUISE  CARR. 

Grand-daughter  of  General  Julian  S.  Carr,  of  Durham,  and'  Mrs.  James  W. 
Cannon,  of  Concord,  represented  the  South  at  large  as  Sponsor  at  the  An- 
nual Reunion  of  the  Confederate  veterans  at  New  Orleans.  Miss  Carr  is  a 
brilliant  young  woman  of  a most  attractive  personality,  and?  very  popular, 
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HON.  JAMES  MILTON  BROWN. 

Hon.  James  Milton  Brown , the  oldest  member  of  the  Stanly  county  bar, 
after  years  of  suffering , practically  an  invalid  from  a stroke  of  paralysis , 
quietly  passed,  away  at  his  home  in  Albemarle  on  the  4 th.  He  was  a native 
of  Chatham  comity , being  born  July  30 th  1851.  He  was  a graduate  of  Trinity 
College  when  located  in  Randolph  county,  having  as  classmates  Senators  F.  M. 
Simmons,  Lee  S.  Overman  and  Judge  B.  F.  Long..  He  married  Miss  Mattie 
Anderson,  daughter  of  Dr.  Dick  Anderson,  and  to  this  union  were  born  five 
children,  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  among  them  Hon.  R.  L.  Brown,  a suc- 
cess fid  attorney  of  Albemarle. 

Of  the  influence  and  worth  of  this  splendid  Noi'th  Carolinian  to  his  com- 
munity and  his  state,  the  Albemarle  News-Herald  has  this  to  say  editorially: 


It  is  not  necessarily  the  men  who 
have  reached  the  highest  positions  in 
the  world  of  fame,  wealth  or  power 
that  count  for  most  in  this  life.  If 
we  read  history  we  find  that  many 
dangerous  and  unworthy  men  have 
served  in  high  office,  accumulated 
fabulous  wealth  or  headed  success- 
ful revolutions,  overturned  govern- 
ments, put  down  rulers  and  placed 
themselves  in  power  as  supreme  dic- 
tators over  great  nations.  These 
have  not  been,  nor  are  they  now  con- 
ered,  builders  of  civilizations.  But 
the  men  who  have  made  this  civili- 
zation what  it  is  have  been  the  men 
of  industrious,  honest  steady  charac- 
ters— those  men  who  made  it  their 
aims  to  stand  for  the  right  and 
against  the  wrong,  who  made  it  a 
part  of  their  every  day  religion  to 
render  unto  every  man  his  just  dues 
and  give  value  received  for  whatever 
they  may  have  gotten  as  a reward  for 
their  efforts.  Such  a man  was  Hon. 
J.  M.  Brown,  learned  lawyer,  public 
servant,  patriotic  citizen  and  just 
neighbor. 

In  the  practice  of  his  profession 
his  conduct  was  above  reproach. 
Foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  bluster- 
ing fourfiusher  or  shister,  his  profes- 


sional conduct  was  in  harmony  with 
.the  noblest  ideals  of  that  honorable 
profession.  Modest,  somewhat  retir- 
ing, he  was  an  able  and  skillful  prac- 
titioner. In  fact  he  was  far  abler 
than  he  knew,  for  he  never  knew  his 
own  strength  as  a lawyer,  yet,  those 
who  went  up  against  him  in  a legal 
battle,  before  affliction  had  paralyzed 
his  nerves,  were  not  long  in  learning 
that  although  fair,  he  was  a foeman  of 
no  mean  ability.  As  a public  servant 
he  always  rendered  a good  account  of 
his  official  conduct  to  his  constitu- 
ency. Although  he  held  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of 
his  county,  with  credit  to  himself  and 
to  his  people,  his  greatest  public  ser- 
vice was  possibly  rendered  as  com- 
missioner for  the  city  school.  The 
influence  set  in  motion  while  serving 
in  that  capacity,  has  meant  much  to 
the  cause  of  education  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  Albemarle.  He  was  a 
great  believer  in  the  cause  of  popular 
education,  and  while  not  what  some, 
would  call  “a  progressive, ” (for  he 
was  always  conservative  in  his  views) 
he  was  a wise,"  safe  and  sane  official, 
and  the  same  might  truly  be  said  of 
him  in  private  life. 

As  a citizen  he  was  patriotic  and 
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loyal.  Although  not  a native  Stan- 
ly citizen  “to  the  manor  born, ” his 
love  for  old  Stanly  was  most  ardent. 
He  believed  that  his  home  county  was 
as  good,  if  not  just  a bit  better  than 
any  other  county  in  the  state.  Com- 
ing to  this  county  as  he  did  when  it 
was  dragging  far  behind  in  almost 
every  way,  few  men  did  more  to  help 
advance  it  into  the  very  front  ranks 
than  did  “Jim’ ’ Brown,  and  it  is 
good  to  know  that  he  lived  to  see 
the  county  of  his  adoption  take  her 
place  as  a leader  in  manufacturing, 
good  roads  and  education.  It  is  good 


# 

to  know  also  that  this  man  who  was 
such  an  advocate  of  education,  and 
who  was  so  much  interested  in  seeing 
other  people ’s  children  educated  lived 
to  see  one  of  his  sons  take  his  place 
at  the  bar  as  one  of  the  ablest  law- 
yers in  piedmont  North  Carolina, 
and  his  other  children  filling  respon- 
sible places  as  teachers  and  home- 
makers. 

The  body  of  Hon.  J.  M.  Brown 
was  buried  yesterday,  but  his  influ- 
ence still  lives,  and  the  good  he  did 
while  living  will  not  perish  with  his 
body. 


Of  the  1310  students  enrolled  at  the  North  Carolina  State  college,  551 
are  taking  some  of  the  agricultural  courses.  This  is  over  42  per  cent, 
and  looks  good  for  the  future  of  progressive  fanning  in  North  Carolina. 


BOOK  NOTES 


By  R.  B.  House  in 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  why  a law- 
yer should  read  law  or  a farmer  ag- 
ricultural books.  It  is  a perfectly 
•concrete  and  scientific  task  to  select 
the  best  books  for  the  professional 
reading  of  the  lawyer  and  the  farm- 
er. The  question  that  troubles  us 
from  the  point  of  view  of  these  notes  is 
why  the  lawyer  and  farmer  should 
read  novels.  It  is  likewise  perfectly 
obvious  why.  the  citizen  should  keep 
himself  informed  through  the  news- 
paper, and  a selection  of  the  best 
newspapers  could  be  made  from  well- 
established  principles  of  news  efficien- 
cy. But  why  should  the  citizens  read 
poetry?  Why  should  any  man  read 
in  general  beyond  the  practical  needs 
of  his  daily  existence? 

“Reading  maketh  a full  man,” 
says  Bacon.  Very  well,  but  what 


Library  Bulletin 

should  a man  be  full  of?  This  ques- 
tion is  insistent  in  an  age  when  it  is 
equally  easy  to  fill  up  on  newsprint 
or  Homer. 

In  partial  answer  to  this  question 
of  choice  The  Horton  Publishing 
House  of  Spokane,  Washington,  has 
produced  a library  poster  entitled  100 
Worth  While  Books.  Of  the  one 
hundreds  titles  thirty  nine  are  novels 
ranging  in  chronology  from  Crevantes 
to  Booth  Tarkington.  Next  in  order 
of  importance  comes  biography  with 
twelve  titles  ranging  from  Boswell  to 
Edward  Bok.  Fifteen  titles  are  given 
to  history,  philosophy,  science,  and 
the  familiar  essay.  Shakespeare 
(The  Tempest,  Lear,  Hamlet,)  Scott 
(Lady  of  the  Lake,)  Pope  (Essay  on 
Man,)  and'  Wadsworth  (Selected  Po- 
ems) represent  the  total  amount  of 
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drama  and  poetry.  The  remaining 
thirty  titles  are  all  prose  and  range 
from  the  letter  to  the  short  story. 
The  Bible,  Homer,  Dante,  Milton, 
Gothe,  Moliere,  Ibsen  are  eonspicious 
by  their  absence.  The  list  would, 
therefore,  meet  the  scorn  of  Ham- 
ilton Wright,  Mabie  Frederic  Har- 
rison, and  Lane  Cooper.  It  would, 
moreover,  fail  to  meet  the  specifica- 
tions of  Doctor  Eliot.  And,  in  fact, 
any  book-lover  could  make  out  a list 
of  one  hundred  books  equally  worth- 
while. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  that  the  list  is 
modest  in  its  claims.  The  books  pre- 
sented are  merely  judged  to  be  worth- 
while in  the  collective  opinion  of 
ninety  six  men  and  women.  The 
ninety-six  are  judged  to  be  worthy 
of  attention  solely  because  they  are 
in  Who’s  Who  in  America.  The 
publishers  claim  only  that  the  list  is 
worth  three  dimes  and  the  protect- 
ion of  the  copyright.  Since  the  list 
cannot  be  copied,  these  remarks  pre- 
suppose that  the  reader  has  thirty 
cents  to  invest.  But  every  library 
ought  to  buy  the  list  and  post  it  con- 
spiciously.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  every  American  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  45  ought  to  read 
these  books.  We  see  no  objection  to 
people  under  20  or  over  45  reading 
them  also. 

All  of  the  books  mentioned  are 
worth  reading  once.  Most  of  them 
are  worth  reading  and  re-reading. 
And  the  test  of  a book  is  its  capacity 
to  stand  constant  perusal.  It  is  well 
that  the  ninety-six  are  not  dogmatic. 
For  a selection  putting  Shakespeare 
and  Service,  Emerson  Essay  and  How 
to  Live  on  24  Hours  a Day  in  the 
same  category  is,  to  say  the  least,  un- 


even. Nvertheless  the  majority  of 
these  books  one  would  like  to  own. 
They  are  companionable. 

This  selection  appeals  at  once  to- 
two  classes  of  readers — those  who 
have  read  them,  and  those  who  have 
not.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with 
these  books  the  lists  lends  the  inter- 
est of  a new  classification  of  old  know- 
ledge, the  joy  of  meeting  old  friends 
in  the  company  of  new  and  worthy 
associates.  It  raises  questions  of 
of  comparison,  of  inclusion  and  omis- 
sion. For  hardly  any  two  readers 
will  agree  on  the  same  one  hundred 
books.  It  invites  one  to  revisit  old 
friends  or  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  several  strangers.  All  of  this  is 
within  the  family,  for  hardly  any 
reader  is  unfamiliar  with  the  major- 
ity of  the  list. 

But  to  those  who  are  totally  unac- 
quainted with  these  books  the  select- 
ion raises  a question  of  intellectual 
morality.  With  such  books  as  these 
unread,  how  can  they  give  time  to 
what  they  do  read  ? In  fact,  can 
they  be  readers  at  all,  and  not  mere 
absorbers  of  print?  For  almost  no 
avenue  of  interest  in  books  would 
fail  to  lend  one  to  someone  of  these 
books  which  mark  the  crossroads  on 
the  literary  highway. 

The  majority  of  these  books  would 
be  found  in  any  list  of  one  hundred 
generally  worth-wlhile  books.  The 
reason  is  in  the  nature  of  the  books. 
They  give  no  specialized  information 
to  any  particular  class  of  men,  they 
appeal  to  all  men.  They  are  not  prac- 
tical; they  move  in  a sphere  of  ideas 
beyond  the  practical.  The  practical 
value  of  reading  is  a real  value,  and 
every  man  should  read  as  sidously 
in  his  speacialty.  But  the  human 
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spirit  requires  three  fundamentals 
other  than  the  practical.  The  soul 
of  man  hungers  for  four  things — 
the  beautiful,  the  true,  the  good  and 
the  practically  useful.  It  moves  in 
the  four  channels  of  truth,  goodness, 
beauty,  and  utility.  Therefore,  after 
the  lawyer  has  got  his  law,  the  farm- 
er his  agriculture,  the  citizen  his  news 
of  the  day,  the  man  himself  which  is 
something  larger  than  the  utility  of 
law,  agriculture,  and  news,  demands 
to  be  fed.  That  is  why  the  practical 
man  must  go  to  books  in  general. 
They  do  feed  his  soul  on  truth,  good- 
ness, and  beauty.  Some  books  em- 


phasize truth,  as  philosophy ; some 
beauty,  as  poetry;  some  goodness,  as 
ethics.  But  the  greatest  books  syn- 
thesize the  three  in  “ words  that 
nourish  and  keep  warm  the  souls  of 
men.”  They  contain  literally  the 
words  of  life.  The  impulse  to  read 
such  books  is  one  with  the  impulse  to 
live.  Not  because  of  the  publishers, 
not  because  of  the  committee,  but  be- 
cause of  vital  power  in  the  books 
themselves  this  selection  of  one  hun- 
dred books  is  essentially  worth-while. 
The  book  is  the  thing.  Wherefore, 
“fall  to,  reader,  read!” 


Nature  cannot  jump  from  winter  to  summer  without  a spring,  or  fr«m 
summer  to  winter  without  a fall. — Tiger. 


THE  TOUCH  OF  A VANISHED  HAND. 


The  constructive  work  in  the  educational  and  welfare  activities  by  the  officials 
in  Johnston  county  has  excited  the  favorable  notice  and  comment  by  outsiders . 
These  departments  of  public  work  are  in  the  hands  of  enthusiastic,  capable  and 
active  workers.  Every  week  there  is  maintained  a column  in  The  Smithfield 
Herald  that  is  instructive  and  inspiring.  Not  the  little  dabs  of  “ wash  your 
face  and  hands ” — the  sum  and  substance  of  the  educational  advice  in  some 
counties — “ fill  the  gullies  about  the  school  house,”  stick  an  unsightly  room  to 
a house  out  of  date  or  build  an  ugly  pair  of  outside  steps  to  an  otherwise , 
attractive  school  ’ building  and  go  off  without  painting  the  evidence  of  a full- 
grown  folly,  but  the  Johnston  folks  are  concerned  about  the  useful  and  con- 
structive agencies  in  the  educational  campaign.  Here  is  a pretty  little  ex- 
ample of  a teacher's  born  qualifications  for  her  work,  that  no  hand-made  or 
arbitrary  system  can  provide,  that  Miss  Mary  E.  Wells,  the  assistant  county 
superintendent  of  the  county,  has  presented  for  an  inspiration  to  her  teach- 
ers and  the  public : 


She  was  only  a tiny  bit  of  human- 
ity possibly  six  years  of  age,  this 
child  who  stood  before  the  blackboard 
in  the  primary  room  of  one  of  our 
Johnston  County  schools.  Her  hair 
was  unkempt,  and  the  thin  little  hands 


and  face  were  none  too  clean.  Clear- 
ly she  was  not  what  would  be  termed 
an  attractive  child. 

Nervously  she  handled  the  chalk 
and  with  wide,  wondering  eyes  she 
studied  the  mysterious  markings 
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which  the  teacher  had  placed  on  the 
board  before  her.  There  were  little 
cnrls  and  long  loops  and  round  cir- 
cules  all  put  together  with  a few  deft 
strokes  of  the  teacher’s  chalk.  And 
oh,  how  wonderful  it  all  was.  The 
teacher  said  that  she  had  written  the 
word  “Laura”  which  was  the  name 
of  the  wondering  little  girl  and  how 
Laura  must  herself  write  the  name 
just  as  the  teacher  had  done. 

How  easy  it  looked  when  teacher 
put  it  there,  and  how  the  little  one 
wished  she  could  do  it,  this  magic 
called  writing.  She  held  the  chalk 
right  in  her'  tiny  hand  and  placed  it 
upon  the  board.  Slowly  it  moved 
leaving  a trail  of  white  behind  it. 
But,  alas,  even  Laura  could  herself 
see  that  there  was  no  similarity  be- 
tween her  effort  and  the  beautiful 
wrinting  of  the  teacher.  Nevertheless 
she  must  keep  on,  for  the  teacher  had 
said  it  must  be  done.  All  the  other 
children  had  gone  home.  Laura  want- 
ed to  go  too.  She  was  very  tired. 

At  last  the  tight  fist  ceased  to 
move  the  chalk  up  and  down.  The 
tired  arm  dropped  to  the  thin  side  of 
the  child.  A hopeless  expression 
passed  over  the  sad  pinched  little 
face.  Had  she  been  accustomed  to 
sympathetic  understanding  at  home 
tears  would  doubtless  have  found 
their  way  down  the  pale  cheeks,  but 
Laura  knew  nothing  of  sympathy. 
She  did  not  expect  it.  Although  she 
had  just  passed  out  of  baby-hood, 
she  had  never  the  less  learned  to 
meet  her  disappointments  with  dry 
eyes. 

The  patience  of  the  teacher  was  at 
an  end.  “Oh,”  she  cried,  “You  will 
never  learn  anythng.  All  the  other 
children  in  the  room  can  write  their 
names,  and  this  is  the  third  day  that 


I have  kept  you  after  school  to  teach 
you.  It  isn’t  any  use  you’ll  never 
learn.  ’ 9 

Another  child,  long  years  ago, 
a boy,  was  struggling  with  the  same 
problem.  His  red  hair  was  unkempt 
too,  and  his  hands  wTere  chapped  and 
grimy.  The  chalk  refused  to  do  his 
bidding.  But  as  the  little  chap  with 
tired  strained  muscles  tried  to  per- 
form the  magic,  a soft  white  kan 
was  placed  upon  his  rough  dirty, 
cramped  little  fingers  and  guided 
them  up  and  down  and  around  and 
over,  again  and  again  until  the 
crampped  muscles  relaxed  under  the 
gentle  touch  and  the  task  was  accom- 
plished. Was  that  all? 

Next  day  the  little  hands,  still 
chapped,  were  washed  and  clean,  that 
they  might  be  fit  for  the  touch  of  the 
soft  white  guiding  hand. 

The  years  have  passed,  and  James 
is  now  a man  facing  the  problems  of 
the  world.  A paper  lies  before  him 
on  his  desk.  It  remains  but  for  his 
signature,  to  complete  a transaction 
which,  though  questionable  will  bring 
him  money.  He  takes  the  pen  and 
lightly  swings  the  up  stroke,  down, 
the  loop,  around  and  up  again.  But 
what  has  happened,  the  pen  pauses, 
trembles  and  is  still.  A change 
comes  over  the  face  of  the  young 
man.  The  pen  drops  from  his  hand. 
The  paper  is  brushed  heavily  into 
the  wastepaper  basket.  The  transac- 
tion is  at  end. 

A soft  white  hand  has  been  laid  on 
that  of  James  Maxton.  It  was  the 
same  hand  which  years  before  had 
guided  his  baby  fingers  when  first 
they  learned  to  write  that  name.  It 
was  the  hand  of  a teacher  who  had 
herself  long  since  passed  into  the 
great  beyond. 
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MUST  STOP  SERVING  TABLES. 

It  is  refreshing  to  sit  and  listen  to  an  old  time  gospel  sermon.  There  has 
crept  into  the  pulpit  to  too  great  extent  a disposition  to  recognize  and  tumble 
to  the  behest  of  propaganda.  This  is  an  aftermath  of  war-time  strenuous 
activity.  A Christain  that  has  to  be  fed  through  his  stomach  in  order  to  in- 
sure his  attendance  upon  church  is  a sorry  kind  of  a Christain.  In  mission- 
ary societies  they  have  begun  to  feed  them  to  keep  up  the  interest  and  add  to 
their  enthusiasm.  But  touching  somewhat  on  this  phase  of  innovations  into 


religious  activities , the  Raleigh  News 
as  follows : 

There  is  a growing  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  evangelical  ministers  of 
the  gospel  that  the-after-war-time 
secularization  of  the  pulpit  must 
come  to  an  end.  Religion  and  Pat- 
riotism are  of  close  kin.  When  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice  flamed  high  in  1917- 
18  naturally  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
people  kept  pace  with  it.  Churches 
were  crowded,  patriotic  airs  and  re- 
ligious tunes  were  blended,  and  the 
youth  went  across  the  seas  with  the 
benediction  of  the  religious  leaders. 
The  nearness  to  danger,  the  certainty 
that  manjr  would  not  come  back,  and 
the  sense  of  the  need  of  God  brought 
many  young  men  into  a new  relation- 
ship with  their  Maker  which  girded 
them  with  endurance  in  the  hour  of 
trial. 

After  the  war,  it  was  a disappoint- 
ment to  find  many  returning  soldiers 
who  seemed  weaned  from  the  church. 
Two  years  of  out-of-door  life  and  the 
business  of  killing  had  wrought  a 
change  in  many  of  them.  The  church 
leaders  felt  the  call  to  serve  them 
but  were  unable  to  reach  many  of 
them.  The  big  problem  was  to  make 
them  feel  a constraining  welcome, 
and  some  ministers  mistakenly  sup- 
posed the  lure  would  be  in  concerts 
and  addresses  and  a certain  secur- 
lazation  of  the  pulpit.  That  was  a 


& Observer  has  a very  sensible  article ; 

fatal  error.  Neither  returning  sold- 
iers nor  young  men  at  home  are  at- 
tracted to  the  church  by  lowering  its 
standards  or  secularizing  its  service. 
For  every  young  man  attracted  by 
secularization  of  the  pulpit,  scores 
were  repelled.  When  young  men  go 
to  church,  particularly  young  men 
who  looked  death  in  the  face  un- 
afraid, they  wish  no  predigested 
gospel. 

big  problem  was  to  make  them  feel 
a constraining  welcome,  and  some 
ministers  mistakenly  supposed  the 
lure  would  be  in  concerts  and  ad- 
dresses and  a certain  securlarization 
of  the  pulpit.  That  was  a fatal  er- 
ror. Neither  returning  soldiers  nor 
young  men  at  home  are  attracted  to 
the  church  by  lowering  its  standards 
or  secularizing  its  service.  For  every 
young  man  attracted  by  secularization 
of  the  pulpit,  scores  were  repelled. 
When  young  men  go  to  church,  par- 
ticularly young  men  who  looked  death 
in  the  face  unafraid,  they  wish  no 
predigested  gospel. 

In  still  later  days,  the  drives  and 
the  “ cleanups  ” and  the  pressure  to 
raise  large  sums  for  worthy  causes 
have  tempted  pastors  to  resort  to 
devices  that  make  gospel  preaching 
not  the  first  and  great  business  of 
the  pulpit.  A Methodist  preacher  in 
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New  York  last  week  declared  “there 
has  been  a general  degrading  of 
standards,  a marking  down  of  the 
value  of  the  Christain  ministry/  ’ 
and  he  declared  that  orders  “from 
swivel  chairs  ” were  making  errand 
boys  of  pastors.  He  added: 

“It  seems  to  me  like  a swan  song 
when  we  close  the  Bible  even  one 
Sunday  and  open  our  pulpit  to  some 
misguided  psychology  lady  or  half- 
baked  Coue  disciple  who  incidentally 
after  a speech  carries  away  a bag 
containing  a fat  collection.” 

He  said  ministers  who  permitted 
such  men  to  enter  their  pulpits  were 
“ordained  show  managers.” 

The  criticism  was  not  directed  at 
the  great  undertaking  for  making 
possible  the  spread  of  the  gospel  eith- 
er by  drives  or  follow-up  campaigns. 
Sending  the  gospel  to  those  “afar 
o ft”  is  the  prime  obligation  of  Christ- 
ains.  But  it  is  felt  by  many  pastors 
that  the  attempted  centralized  direct- 
ion of  church  activities  and  church 
work  tends  to  destroy  congregational 
initative  and  its  largest  usefulness, 
and  to  minimize  the  great  function  of 
the  church — the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel and  calling  sinners  to  repentance. 


That  is  the  call  to  the  Christain 
ministry  and  the  only  call.  They 
cannot  be  disobedient  to  that  call  and 
set  about  the  task  of  serving  tables. 
That  is  to  make  Christain  ministers 
little  more  than  the  secretaries  of 
welfare  organizations  or  benevolent 
societies.  Charity  and  t^epevolence 
are  the  fruit  and  flower  of  religion 
and  not  its  inspiration  or  source. 
Christain  people  will  surely  give  to 
feed  the  poor  and  carry  comfort  to 
all  in  need.  But  feeding  and  reading 
and  clothing  are  not  religion.  They 
are  “the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.” 

It  is  time  that  ministers,  floodedh 
with  appeals  for  all  sorts  of  organi- 
zations, to  make  reply  “This  one 
thing  I do.  Iwas  called  to  preach 
the  gospel  and  not  to  serve  tables.” 
Swivel  chair  directions  to  pastors 
should  cease. 

It  is  time  that  ministers,  flooded 
with  appeals  for  all  sorts  of  good  pro- 
paganda by  paid  secretaries  of  all 
sorts  of  organizations,  to  make  reply 
“This  one  thing  I do.  I was  called 
to  preach  the  gospel  and  not  to  serve 
tables.”  Swivel  chair  directions  to 
pastors  should  cease. 
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THE  WAKING  QUEEN. 

Soft  breeze  a stealin’  round  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
Fields  all  a takin’  on  the  green, 

Bluebirds  a singin’  like  his  heart  is  got  to  break— 
Singin’  to  awake  the  Summer  queen. 

April  a weepin’  an  a smilin’  through  her  tears 
Blue  sky  a smilin’  on  the  scene, 

Time  fer  the  quittin’  of  the  land'  of  signs  an’  fears, 
Time  to  sernade  the  wakin’  queen. 


Arch  Huneycutt 
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DON'T  LET  YOUR  CHILD  GROW  UP  WITH- 
OUT  GOD,  SAYS  AUTHOR. 


Letting  your  child  grow  up  with- 
out God — waiting,  as  so  many  mod- 
ern parents  do,  until  he  is  “old 
enough  to  decide  for  himself*’  in 
matters  religious — is  the  most  bitter 
injustice  you  can  do  your  child,  ac- 
cording to  Honore  Willsie,  author  of 
* 1 Still  Jim  ” and  other  popular  novels, 
who  tells  of  her  own  non-religious 
childhood  in  McCall’s  Magazine. 

Mrs.  Willsie  came  of  a religious 
family  which  turned,  as  so  many 
such  families  have  done,  to  agnos- 
ticism the  third  generation  removed 
from  their  pious  forebears. 

“On  both  sides,”  she  explains^ 
“the  family  tendency  for  three  gen- 
erations has  been  away  from  creeds 
toward — well,  perhaps  toward  spirit- 
ual hunger.  Maybe  that  is  stating  it 
too  strongly.  My  Unitarian  mother 
sent  me  when  I was  six  to  a Meth- 
odist Sunday  School.  It  was  thg 
only  Sunday  school  in  the  town. 
Here  for  the  first  time  I heard  of 
the  Trinity — of  the  Father,  the  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost.  I was  much  con- 
fused. The  teacher  was  only  a young 
girl,  probably  little  less  confused 
than  I.  She  asked  me  how  many 
gods  there  were.  ‘Three,’  I answer- 
ed promptly.  ’ ’ 

Naturally,  * the  teacher  and  the 
other  pupils  were  somewhat  shocked. 
As  for  the  child  Honore,  she  went 
home  in  disgrace,  and  her  Sunday 
school  career  ended  abruptly. 

When  she  was  twelve,  one  of  those 
horrible  experinece  that  leave  for- 
ever their  impress  on  the  human  soul 
befell  her. 


“It  was  a hot  Sunday  afternoon. 
M}^  baby  sister  and  I sat  on  the 
front  porch  listening  to  the  long 
drawn  note  of  the  locust  which  at 
regular  intervals  embellished  the 
steady  drone  of  crickets.  Suddenly 
I heard  a distant  shrill  cry,  follow- 
ed by  the  murmur  of  voices.  A group 
of  men  was  coming  slowly  up  the 
road,  carrying  something  among 
them.  I ran  to  the  fence.  The 
thing  they  were  carrying  was  a 
writhing  thing  on  a door.  It  raised 
its  head  and  looked  down  at . the 
place  where  its  legs  should  have  been. 
They  were  gone.  Blood  leaked 
steadily  from  the  roughly  tied  trous- 
er-legs. The  head  turned  toward  me. 

“It  was  Sidney.”  (A  neighbor  and 
playmate.)  “Honore!  God!  The  train 
ran  over  me  ! I ’m  killed ! God ! 

“I  leaned  against  the  fence,  shat- 
tered, helpless.  His  house  was  next 
to  ours.  It  was  burning  hot  within 
doors.  They  put  his  bed  in  the  yard 
under  a locust  tree.  I went  to  the 
hurriedly  called  service  in  the  church 
and  prayed  for  him,  with  the  minister 
and  the  rest  of  the  neighbors.  Just 
at  dusk,  with  the  drone  of  crickets 
never  ceasing,  he  died.  Beautiful 
Sidney.  .It  was  during  the  winter 
following  that  a peculiarly  malignant 
form  of  diphtheria  swept  our  little 
town.  My  two  sisters  and  I were 
very  ill  with  it.  My  baby  sister  died. 
The  minister  would  not  come  to  the 
house  to  hold  a burial  service.  He 
had  babies  of  his  own  and  feared 
contagion.  My  father  cursed  him  and 
then  prayed  above  her  little  open 
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grave  as  an  angel  might  have  prayed. 
For  once  his  religious  cynicism  drop- 
ped from  him  like  a cloak  and  he  was 
his  circuit-riding  father  wafting  im- 
mortal childish  soul  to  Heaven.  As  for 
me:  God  had  failed  me  twice — with 
Sidney,  with  my  little  sister.  God’s 
viceroy  on  earth  had  failed  me.  He 
was  a coward.  Faith  had  not  made 
a man  of  him.  There  was  no  one, 
nothing,  then  on  which  a child  really 
could  not  depend.  Fathers  and 
mothers  could  feed  and  clothe  one. 
They  could  not  prevent  sickness  and 
death.  If  God  could  not  prevent  them 
— why  then  he  was  not  God.  I ’d 
have  none  of  Him.  And  so  I enter- 
ed my  teens,  without  God.  I had,  of 
course,  an  unusual  heritage  in  the 
passionate  concentration  on  spiritual 
questioning  that  had  belonged  to  my 
forebears.  Yet  I believe  that  every 
child,  consciously  or  subconsciously, 
suffers  from  the  same  cosmic  lone- 
liness that  my  father  endured,  when 
he  has  no  faith  in  a power  that  rules 
the  world.  It  is  a lonliness  that  no 
human  being  is  big  enough  to  endure 
with  equanimity.  Such  un-faith  in  a 
child  sets  the  wrong  accent  on  all 
matters  of  conduct,  of  sorrow  and 
joy,  of  work  and  play.  It  compli- 
cates living,  hideously. 

“Most  children  are  more  fortunate 
than  I.  They  do  not  carry  through 
life  a heart-shattering  connotation 
to  the  chirp  of  crickets.  Nor  does 
inevitably  a little  godless  winter 
grave  flash  before  their  inward  vision 
whenever  “Nearer  My  God  To  Thee” 
is  sung.  But  their  loss  is  none  the 
less  real. 

Adolescence  Craves  Authority 

“Adolescence  with  all  its  giggles 
and  its  arrogance  is  more  dependent 


on  authority  than  childhood.  Its  de- 
pendence is  more  subtile  because  it  is 
less  material.  But  it  is  only  the  deep- 
er for  that.  I put  the  thought  of 
God  out  of  my  mind  so  resolutely 
that  it  probably  never  left  the  back- 
round  of  my  thoughts.  I began  to 
develop  a system  of  ethics  based  on 
expediency.  And  I ceased  to  talk  of 
religion  to  my  mother.  I did  not 
want  to  shake  her  innocent  faith  in 
an  Almighty ! How  completely  she 
had  paved  the  way  for  my  youthful 
atheism  by  the  meticulous  criticizing 
of  Methodist  sermons  in  the  cold, 
clear  light  of  Unitarianism,  I never 
told  her.  I am  still  glad  that  I did 
not.  And  how  much  the  sallies 
against  the  church  made  constantly 
by  my  gay  and  brilliant  father  helped 
to  ease  my  slide  downward  into  a 
prayerless  life,  I never  told  him. 
When  I recall  the  fine  love  there  was 
between  us,  I’m  glad  that  I did  not. 

“For  all  its  state  of  rebellion,  the 
last  thing  that  adolescences  desires 
is  mental  or  spiritual  independence. 
It  has  a very  urgent  need  to  believe 
that  the  universe  moves  on  a well 
ordered  and  inevitable  plan,  and  that 
all  its  rebellion  will  break  eventually 
on  the  trial  of  the  undeviating  march 
of  things.  Such  being  the  belief  one 
may  romp  joyfully  and  safely 
through  an  indefinite  breadth  of 
wild-oat-sowing.  Without  it  wild- 
oat-sowing  becomes  not  a splendid 
young  defiance  but  the  beginning  of 
demoralization. 

“I  did  not  know  then,  as  I do  now, 
that  so  strong  is  the  edge  in  the  hu- 
man mind  that  not  one  of  us  is  an 
actual  unbeliever  in  a future  life. 
Go  down  as  far  as  you  dare  into  the 
awful  depths  within  yourself.  Cast 
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your  body  to  the  dust,  thrust  your 
mind  aside,  eliminate  your  soul,  still 
you  are  there — you,  you.  Throw 
your  mind  a thousand  years  into  the 
future.  Still  you  are  there,  endur- 
ing as  the  ages.  To  yourself,  you 
cannot  cease  to  live.  This  I was  too 
young  to  know.  But  this  I did  know, 
that  life  was  not  the  safe  place  to 
me  that  it  was  to  my  playmates  who 
felt  behind  their  parents  a brooding, 
cherishing  God.  To  me,  the  sky  was 
was  only  an  indefinite  depth  of  at- 
mosphere.- To  them,  the  sky  was  the 
very  floor  of  heaven  above  which 
abode  the  angels.  To  me,  the  church, 
any  church  was  manned  by  uncer- 
tain grown-ups,  who  fought  church 
against  church  as  to  the  birth  source 
of  the  gentle  Being  who,  they  said, 
was  God  on,  earth.  To  my  playmates 
the  church  was  the  spot  of  final 
ethical  authority,  a place  of  perfect 
peace  because  it  was  a place  of  per- 
fect authenticity. 

All  Children’s  Birthright. 

“Not  that  I phrased  it  so  to  my- 
self. I only  knew  that  a curiously 
insistent  loneliness  beset  me,  at  night, 
or  at  times  when  important  moral  de- 
cisions pressed  upon  me.  I only 
knew  that  death  to  me  was  emptiness 
and  that  I dared  not  think  of  littl 
hands  that  once  had  clung  warmly  to 
mine,  for  always  to  me  they  must  be 
icelike,  that  I dared  not  recall  a gay 
boyish  face — always  to  me  it  must  be 


distorted  with  mortal  fear.  A child 
needs  God.  What  a pity,  what  an 
unforgivable  pity  to  deprive  him  of 
that  ‘master  light  of  all  our  seeing V 
What  adult  lives,  rash  enough  to  take 
from  the  child  those  inevitable  in- 
timations of  immortality  with  which 
every  child  is  born?  Not  I,  indeed! 
I have  seen  the  soul  scars  left  by 
such  procedure.  My  children  shall 
have  during  childhood  the  exquisite 
security  that  the  godless  child  cannot 
know.  They  shall  have  the  glory  and 
the  beauty  that  is  the  birthright  of 
the  human,  demarking  him  from  the 
brute.  Let  them  when  they  are  grown 
play  with  ail  the  fires  of  agnosticism, 
with  every  social  or  religious  anarchy 
civilization  can  parade  before  them. 
I care  not.  I shall  have  given  them 
as  little  children  a conviction  that 
there  exists  a Final  Mind,  an  Ulti- 
mate Authority,  directing,  the  whole 
harmonious  movement.  And,  be- 
cause I shall  have  given  that  con- 
viction while  they  yet  are  tiny,  never 
as  long  as  they  live  shall  they  lose 
God.  Life,  so  swift,  so  breathlessly 
swift — and  I,  learning  slowly  so  very, 
very  slowly  and  forever  urged  to 
teach  them — my  little  children — 
quickly,  quickly  the  Eternal  Truths 
before  they  grow  away  from  me  and 
it  is  too  late;  while — Though  inland 
far  they  be,  their  souls  have  sight  of 
that  immorta  sea  which  brought  us 
hither.  ’ ’ 


“You  cannot  build  a reputation  on  things  you  are  going  to  do.” — Jas. 
J.  Hill. 


IS 
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BOYS  AND  THE  HOE. 

By  R.  R.  CLARK. 


It’s  a weakness  of  the  male  species, 
as  they  reach  middle  life,  to  fall  into 
the  habit  of  boasting  of  their  per- 
formances in  boyhood.  To  hear  them 
tell  it,  they  were  about  as  near  per- 
fect as  a boy  could  be ; they  were 
industrious,  minded  their  parents  and 
were  in  all  respects  model  boys.  In 
fact  a lot  of  men,  without  actually 
meaning  to  prevaricate  at  all,  become 
pretty  accomplished  liars  in  this  re- 
spect. 

“An  Ode  to  the  Hoe”  is  the  title 
of  a poem  that  attracted  my  attention 
recently;  and  a couple  of  verses  go 
like  this : 

“0,  the  hoe,  the  hoe,  the  wonder- 
ful hoe, 

Wherever  I am  and  wherever  I 

go 

Its  praises  I sing  and  its  glories 
I tell, 

As  I think  of  the  past  I remem- 
ber so  well. 

“In  the  days  that  are  gone,  when 
I was  a boy, 

We  marched  to  the  field  with 
hearts  full  of  joy; 

And  over  our  shoulders  we  car- 
ried the  hoe, 

For  we  knew  from  its  use  great 
blessings  would  flow.” 

Now  I’ve  heard  of  poetic  license 
and  I appreciate  the  necessity  of  that 
license.  But  the  idea  that  the  aver- 
age boy  would  “march  to  the  field 
with  a heart  full  of  joy”  to  swing  a 
hoe  is  poetic  license  gone  to  seed. 
Let  the  mature  man  who  was  reared 
on  the  farm  examine  himself  and 
recall  how  many  times  he  contem- 


plated swinging  that  hoe  with  any- 
thing like  pleasure.  The  pleasure 
was  exceptional,  due  to  some  other 
cause  than  the  regular  job,  if  the 
pleasure  was  there  at  all.  Certainly 
that  was  true  after  that  boy  got  big 
enough  to  be  of  real  service  with  that 
hoe  and  it  became  his  regular  job  in 
crop  time.  I speak  that  which  I do 
know  from  an  experience  that  doesn’t 
give  me  any  thrill  of  pleasure  in  re- 
calling. 

Oh,  there  were  times  of  course, 
due  to  circumstances,  when  swinging 
the  hoe  wasn’t  an  unmixed  evil.  But 
as  a general  proposition  that  hoe  was 
a burden.  The  hoe  was  an  important 
implement  years  ago.  They  didn’t 
have  cultivators  and  weeders  and  the 
other  farm  implements  that  have 
about  abolished  hoe  work.  And  when 
the  cotton  had  to  be  chopped  over 
several  times  and  corn  hilled  up, 
cutting  weeds  and  grass  and  sprouts 
in  the  middle  of  the  rows  as  well  as 
on  the  rows,  that  hoe  work,  believe 
me,  was  the  veriest  drudgery.  And 
the  average  farm  boy  who  swung  the 
hoe  with  zeal  did  it  under  some  other 
incentive  than  the  pleasure  of  the 
work.  He  was  more  industrious  in 
digging  fish  bait  than  in  hoeing  corn. 

The  truth  is,  my  observation  and 
experience  teaches,  that  the  average 
boy  is  not  born  industrious.  There 
are  exceptions,  which  prove  the  rule; 
but  as  a rule  habits  of  industry  are 
acquired  “in  the  fell  clutch  of  cir- 
cumstance.” When  the  youngster 
works  because  he  is  required  to  work, 
either  because  of  stern  necessity  or 
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because  his  parents  or  those  who 
control  him  have  the  good  sense  to 
•drill  him  in  habits  of  industry  for 
his  future  good,  the  work  becomes  a 
habit  and  the  habit  becomes  so  fixed 
that  one  pursues  his  work  with  zeal 
solely  because  he  has  acquired  the 
habit.  If  left1  to  his  own  devices  the 
boy  is  exceptional  who  works  at  some- 
thing worth  while  because  of  love  for 
work  itself.  There  are  certain  kinds 
of  work  that  appeal  to  a boy  more 
than  others.  For  instance  the  aver- 
age farm  boy  probably  will  be  more 
zealous  following  the  plow  or  driving 
a team  than  he  would  be  cutting 
sprouts.  But  I stand  on  the  general 
proposition  that  habits  of  industry 
are  rarely  born  in  one.  They  are  not 
natural,  but  acquired.  Therefore  wise 
is  that  parent  who  teaches  the  child 
to  work  early  in  life.  Acquiring  hab- 
its of  industry  is  the  best  equipment 
that  the  youngster  can  possibly  have. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  to  his  suc- 
cess in  life.  It  is  worse  than  foolish 
to  allow  the  boy  to  gain  the  impress- 
ion, by  precept  or  example,  that  he 
can  pass  up  work  and  get  on;  or  that 
he  can  find  an  easy  job  and  get  on 
with  a minimum  of  exertion.  A few 
do  succeed  with  a minimum  amount 
of  exertion.  They  are  the  exceptons. 
The  youth  who  gets  the  idea  that  he 
can  live  by  hjs  wits,  with  a minimum 
amount  of  real  work,  is  ruined  before 
he  starts. 

There  are  not  a few  parents  who 


are  all  the  time  scheming  to  give 
their  children  an  easier  time  in  life 
than  they  had.  They  look  back  on 
the  years  of  drudgery  and  resolve 
that  their  offering  shall  not  have 
the  hard  time  they  had.  That  is 
a natural  desire  and  laudable  if  car- 
ried out  in  common  sense.  But  the 
parent  who  supports  his  children  in 
idleness  is  the  worst  enemy  of  his 
offspring.  He  is  rearing  them  to  be 
cumberers  of  the  earth;  failures,  if 
not  crooks,  who  will  dissipate  his 
hard-earned  substance  and  die  in 
poverty  if  not  disgrace. 

1 1 Three  generations  from  shirt- 
sleeves to  shirtsleeves  contains  more 
truth  than  poetry.  Within  the  span 
of  a lifetime  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
observe  persons  rise  from  poverty  to 
wealth  through  the  school  of  hard- 
knocks,  by  thrift  and  industry;  and 
then  see  the  children  and  grandchil- 
dren dissipate  the  hard-earned  accu- 
mulation within  a few  years,  through 
mismanagement  or  extravagence,  sim- 
ply because  they  were  not  taught  in 
early  life  the  value  of  a dollar  by 
being  compelled  to  earn  the  money 
they  spent.  The  boy  who  comes  along 
with  the  idea  that  his  daddy  is  well 
fixed  and  that  he  dosen’t  have  to 
work  unless  he  feels  like  it ; who 
thinks  that  his  fortune  is  made  for 
him  ready  to  hand,  is  handicapped  at 
the  start  and  is  ruined  if  the  daddy  is 
fool  enough  to  encourage  him  in  the 
notion  that  work  is  not  for  him. 


“Perfect  English”  classes  are  being  organized  in  the  schools  all  over 
Japan.  This  sounds  like  an  idea  that  might  be  profitably  adopted  in 
America. — Seattle  Times.  z 
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THE  SWEETEST  MUSIC. 

By  John  Jeter  Hunt. 


All  my  long  life  I have  loved  music 
— from  the  swelling  oratorios  of  the 
best  trained  choirs  down  to  the  grind- 
ing hand  organs  of  the  Italian  on  the 
corner. 

I have  sat  entranced  for  two  hours 
at  a time  listening  to  Damrosch’s 
Symphony  Orchestra;  and  have  seen 
the  lilt  of  his  magic  wand  hush  the 
loud  crashing  crescendos  into  an  in- 
numerable chorus  of  singing  mock- 
ingbirds— and  then  put  them  to 
flight  before  an  oncoming  storm. 

I have  listened,  with  agony  of  soul, 
to  Caruso  and  Gadski  sing  together 
the  lament  and  farewell  of  Rhadames 
and  Aida  in  the  famous  chamber-of- 
death  scene,  beneath  the  Temple  of 
Yulean,  while  robed  priests  chanted 
their  funeral  dirges  above. 

I have  heard  Frieda  Hempel  and 
two  thousand  skilled  voices  sing  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus,  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  at  midnight,  proclaiming  at 
once  the  birth  of  a New  Year  and 
publishing  their  prophecy  of  the  jubi- 
lee reign  to  come. 

But  the  sweetest  music  I’ve  ever 
heard  were  a mother’s  lullabies.  It 
seems  to  me  but  yesterday  I heard 
them — though  a tale  of  the  year 
would  correct  me.  Nay,  verily!  Such 
music  and  memory  abolish  time!  I 


hear  those  songs  today,  spite  o’  the 
years  that  intervene!  And  I see, 
also,  that  far-away  look  on  the  sing- 
er’s face,  as  she  peers  into  the  shad- 
ows that  lengthen  on  the  hills.  I 
know,  now,  that  she  was  dreaming 
as  she  sang.  I know,  too,  that  she 
was  singing  to  two  worlds  instead 
of  one.  And  I know  that  God  heard 
in  the  music  a mother’s  prayers— 
though  the  lad  heard  only  a moth- 
er ’s  songs. 

The  singer  has  gone  to  join  the 
Choir  Invisible,  but  her  songs  can 
never  die.  They  echo  clearly  today 
in  the  heart  of  the  lad  who  has  grown 
to  man’s  estate.  He,  too,  has  become 
a dreamer;  and  at  evening  time  looks 
over  the  hills  to  the  land  beyond  the 
setting  sun. 

‘ ‘ Sometimes  in  the  hush  of  even- 
ing hour. 

When  the  shadows  creep  from  the 
West, 

I think  of  the  twlight  songs  yon 
sang, 

And  the  boy  you  lulled  to  rest — 
The  wee  little  boy  with  the  tousled 
head 

That  so  long  ago  was  thine. 

I wonder  if,  sometimes,  you  long  for 
that  boy, 

0,  little  mother  of  mine!” 


THE  ‘STATE’  OF  WILKES,  EDUCATIONAL. 

By  C.  W.  Hunt. 


There  has  lately  come  to  this  desk 
a report  of  the  rural  school  work  for 
Wilkes  county,  better  known  as  '‘the 
state  of  Wilkes,”  written  and  com- 


piled by  Professor  C.  C.  Wright,  of 
whom  this  writer  had  a few  words  to 
say  in  an  issue  of  The  Uplitf  some 
weeks  ago;  giving  in  detail  the 
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work  of  rural  schools  for  that  large 
county  for  the  year  ending  June 
1922.  A little  late  but  has  lost  none 
of  its  interest. 

This  writer  likes  the  idea  of 
spreading  good  news  even  if  it 
boosts  some  individual.  The  pamph- 
let refered  to  is  a wonderful  report, 
both  for  its  completness  and  for 
what  it  shows  has  been  accomplish- 
ed. Prof.  Wright  and  his  years  of 
work  in  Wilkes  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  many  mentions  in  print,  and 
some  may  have  wondered  why,  but 
the  man  or  woman  who  reads  that 
school  report  will  readily  under- 
stand why  so  much  in  public  print. 
Things  are  being  done.  There  may 
be  better  organized  teaching  forces 
in  some  of  the  rural  counties,  and  if 
there  is  it  ought  to  be  known.  A 
county,  in  the  mountains  like' 
Wilkes,  that  can  get  an  enrollment 
of  10,181  out  of  a census  of  11,653  is 
coming  fast  to  the  front:  the  more  es- 
pecially in  a county  of  such  a topog- 
raphy; and  the  further  fact  that  the 
school  census  for  the  county  shows 
only  103  illiterates  of  school  age,  and 
only  635  illiterate  adults  is  proof 
positive  that  C.  C.  Wright  has  not 
lost  any  time,  and  has  made  the  mosG 
of  his  opportunity  under  the  handi- 
caps, made  so  by  the  law,  in  this 
state.  But  read  for  your  informa- 
tion the  following  figures  and  note 
what  some  of  them  really  mean: 
11,653  between  ages  of  six  and  21, 
11,117  of  these  are  rural. 

10,181  enrolled  and  an  average  at- 
tendence  of  7,304. 

40  only  of  all  this  great  number  were 
hauled  to  school. 

150  rural  schools,  each  of  which  has 
a library^,  with  many  supplemental. 
86  schools  have  two  teachers,  34  three 
teachers,  eight  four  teachers: 


12  schools  were  consolidated,  making1 
six  where  there  were  twelve. 

1014  pupils  did  not  miss  a day  from, 
school,  258  were  perfect  in  spell- 
ing. 

135  children  read  as  many  as  25  books 
from  the  libraries.  Think  of  that! 
25  gold  medals  were  awarded  at 
county  commencement  to  boys  and 
girls  with  perfect  attendance  re- 
cords for  seven  years  and  two 
with  11  years' credit  without  miss- 
ing. 

236  pupils  finished  the  seventh 
grade  and  can  go  to  high  school. 
All  teachers  carry  first  grade  certi- 
ficates. 

The  report  shows  the  county^  as 
laid  off  into  districts,  in  which  con- 
tests are  held  in  bread  baking  and 
such,  and  the  teachers  are  organ- 
ized in  civic  improvements,  which 
wixh  the  certificate  of  merit  for  both 
teacher  and  pupils  who  do  meritor- 
ious work,  marks  a long  stride  in 
what  this  writer  calls  broader  than 
books  education.  Lots  of  folks,  can 
talk  out  of  books  but  are  destitute 
of  the  commoner  things  of  life’s  work. 
The  pamphlet  is  an  encyclopedia  of 
facts  as  to  Wilkes  rural  schools,  and 
to  the  writer  of  this  is  proof  that 
what  North  Carolina  needs  is  not  to- 
spend  millions  of  dollars  in  making' 
expensive,  top  heavy  Universities, 
but  liberate  our  people  so  they  can 
make  their  own  rural  schools  and 
turn  a certain  per  cent  of  all  taxes 
to  rural  education.  The  fact  that 
the  towns  and  cities  have  made  suc- 
cessful schools,  manned  and  run  by’ 
home  folks  selected  by  home  folks,, 
shows  beyond  a doubt  that  country^ 
folks  can  do  the  same,  the  more 
especially  under  the  guiding  hand 
of  such  men  as  C.  C.  Wright. 
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THE  APPLE  BLOSSOMS. 


By  William  Wesley  Martin 

Have  you  seen  an  apple  orchard  in  the  spring? 

In  the  spring? 

A blooming  apple  orchard  in  the  spring? 

When  the  spreading  trees  are  hoary 
With  their  wealth  of  promised  glory, 

And  the  mavis  pipes  his  story 
In  the  spring? 

Have  you  plucked  the  apple  blossoms  in  the  spring? 
In  the  spring? 

And  caught  their  subtle  odors  in  the  spring? 

Pink  buds  pouting  at  the  light, 

Crumpled  petals  baby-white, 

Just  to  touch  them  a delight— 

In  the  spring! 

Have  you  walked  beneath  the  blossoms  in  the  spring? 
In  the  spring? 

Beneath  the  apple  blossoms  in  the  spring? 

When  the  pink  cascades  are  falling, 

And  the  silver  brooklets  brawling, 

And  the  cuckoo  bird  soft  calling, 

In  the  spring? 

If  you  have  not,  then  you  know  not,  in  the  spring, 

In  the  spring, 

Half  the  color,  beauty  wonder  of  the  spring. 

No  sweet  sight  can  I remember 
Half  so  precious,  half  so  tender, 

As  the  apple  blossoms  render 
In  the  spring. 


THE  FOREST  TREES 


In  a fine  forest  of  trees  of  various 
kinds,  there  were  several  which  were 
holding  a conversation  upon  their 
particular  beauty,  use,  size,  strength, 
and  oters  qualifications.  Some 
boasted  of  one  thing,  some  of  anoth- 
er. 

One  of  the  tallest  and  finest  trees 
said  proudy,  “ Which  of  you,,  my 
friends,  is  so  tall  and  straight  as  I 


am?  I am  the  stateliest  tree  in  the 
forest.  ’ ’ 

Another  one  said,  11  Which  of  you 
is  so  strong  as  I am?  I have  stood 
in  the  storm  for  years,  and  no  beast 
has  been  able  to  bend  or  break  me 
down.  I am  the  strongest  tree  in  the 
forest.” 

A third  said,  c 1 Which  of  you  is  so 
graceful  as  I am?  My  branches  all 
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wave  in  the  breeze  in  the  most  ele- 
gant manner.  I am  the  most  grace- 
ful tree  in  the  forest.’ ’ 

Another  said,  “You  may  all  boast 
of  your  size,  stresgth,  and  elegance, 
but  when  winter  has  stripped  you  of 
your  verdue,  how  naked  and  desolate 
your  appear,  whie  I am  cothed  in 
everasting  green.  I am  the  only  tree 
worth  looking  at.  I am  the  brightest 
and  most  unfailing  tree  in  the  for- 
est.” 

While  these  vain  trees  were  thus 
talking,  each  trying  to  appear  better 


VALUE  OF  TIME 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
importance  of  improving  your  time. 
The  infinite  value  of  time  is  not 
realized.  It  is  the  most  precious 
thing  in  all  the  world;  “the  only 
thing  of  which  it  is  a virtue  to  be 
covetous,  and  yet  the  only  thing  of 
which  all  men  are  prodigal.” 

In  the  first  place,  then,  reading  is 
a most  nteresting  and  pleasant  meth- 
od of  occupying  your  leisure  hours. 
All  young  people  have,  or  may  have, 
time  enough  to  read.  The  difficulty 
is,  they  are  not  careful  to  improve  it. 

Their  hours  of  leisure  are  either 
idled  away,  or  talked  away,  or  spent 
in  some  other  way  equally  vain  and 
useless  ; and  then  they  complain,  that 
they  have  no  time  for  the  cultivation 
of  their  minds  and  hearts. 

Time  is  so  precious,  that  there  is 
never  but  one  moment  in  the  world 
at  once,  and  that  is  always  taken 
away,  before  another  is  given.  Only 
take  care  to  gather  up  the  fragments 
of  time,  and  you  will  never  want  leis- 
ure for  the  reading  of  useful  books. 
And  in  what  way  can  you  spend  your 


than  the  others,  the  owner  of  the 
forest  came  with  his  wood-cutter,  to 
mark  some  trees  which  he  meant  to- 
have  cut  down.  The  tall,  the  strong* 
the  graceful,  and  the  evergreen  tree, 
were  all  selected,  and  in  another  hour 
were  laid  ow  by  the  ax,  and  cut  up 
for  use. 

MORAL. 

Thus  you  see  how  foolish  it  is  ta 
be  proud  of  any  qualifications  we 
have  not  power  to  insure  their  con- 
tinuance. 


AND  KNOWLEDGE. 

unoccupied  hours  more  pleasantly* 
than  . in  holding  converse  with  the  wise 
and  the  good,  through  the  medium  of 
their  writings?  To  a mind  not  al- 
together devoid  of  curiosity,  books 
form  and  inexhaustible  source  of  en- 
joyment. 

It  is  a consideration  of  no  small 
weight,  that  reading  furnishes  ma- 
terial for  interesting  and  useful  con- 
versation. Those  who  are  ignorant 
of  books,  must  of  course  have  their 
thoughts  confined  to  very  narrow 
limits.  What  occurs  in  their  immedi- 
ate neighborhood,  the  state  of  the 
market,  the  idle  report,  the  tale  of 
scandal,  the  foolish  story,  these  make 
up  the  circle  of  their  knowledge,  and 
furnish  the  topics  of  their  conversa- 
tion. They  have  nothing  to  say  of 
importance,  because  they  know  noth- 
ing of  importance. 

A taste  for  useful  reading  is  an 
effectual  preservative  from  vice.  Next 
to  the  fear  of  God,  implanted  in  the 
heart,  nothing  is  a better  safeguard 
to  character,  than  the  love  of  good 
books.  They  are  the  handmaids  o:f 
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virtue  and  religion.  They  quicken 
our  sense  of  duty,  unfold  our  respon- 
sibilities, strengthen  our  principles, 
confirm  our  habits,  inspire  in  us  the 
love  of  what  is  right  and  useful,  and 
teach  us  to  look  with  disgust  upon 
what  is  low,  and  groveling  and  vi- 
cious. 

The  high  value  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion, is  another  weighty  motive  for 
giving  attendance  to  reading.  What 
is  it  that  mainly  distinguishes  a man 
from  a brute?  Knowledge.  What 
makes  the  vast  difference  there  is, 
between  savage  and  civilized  nations  ? 
Knowledge.  What  forms  the  princi- 
pal difference  between  men,  as  they 
appear  in  the  same  society?  Know- 
ledge. 

WThat  raised  Franklin  from  the 
humble  station  of  a printer’s  boy, 
to  the  first  honors  of  his  country  ? 
Knowledge.  What  took  Sherman 
from  his  shoemaker’s  bench,  gave 
him  a seat  in  Congress,  and  there 
made  his  voice  to  be  heard  among 
the  wisest  and  best  of  his  compeers? 
Knowledge.  What  raised  Simpson 
from  the  weaver’s  loom,  to  a place 
among  the  first  of  mathematicians ; 
and  Herschel,  from  being  a poor  fi- 
fer’s  boy  in  the  army,  to  a station 
among  the  first  of  astronomers? 
Knowledge. 

Knowledge  is  power.  It  is  the 
philosopher’s  stone,  the  true  secret, 
that  turns  every  thing  it  touches  in- 
to gold.  It  is  the  scepter,  that  gives 
us  our  dominion  over  nature ; the 
key  that  unlocks  the  store  house 
of  creation,  and  opens  to  us  the  treas- 
ures of  the  universe. 

The  circumstances  in  which  you 
are  placed,  as  the  member  of  a free 
and  intelligent  community,  demand 


of  you  a careful  improvement  of  the 
means  of  knowledge  you  enjoy.  You 
live  in  an  age  of  great  mental  ex- 
citement. The  public  mind  is  awake 
and  society  in  general  is  fast  rising 
in  the  scale  of  improvement.  At  the 
same  time,  the  means  of  knowledge 
are  most  abundant. 

The  road  to  wealth,  to  honor,  to 
usefulness,  and  happiness  is  open  to 
all,  and  all  who  will,  may  enter  upon 
it  with  the  almost  certain  prospect 
of  success.  In  this  free  community, 
there  are  no  priviledged  orders. 
Every  man  finds  his  level.  If  he  has 
talents,  he  will  be  known  and  esti- 
mated, and  rise  in  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  society. 

Added  to  this,  every  man  is  here 
a freeman.  He  has  the  voice  in  the 
election  of  rulers,  in  making  and  exe- 
cuting the  laws,  and  may  be  called 
to  fill  important  places  of  honor  and 
trust,  in  the  community  of  which  he 
is  a member.  What  then  is  the  duty 
of  persons  in  these  circumstances? 
Are  they  not  called  to  cultivate  their 
minds,  to  improve  their  talents,  and 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  which  is 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  act  with 
honor  and  usefulness,  the  part  as- 
signed them  on  the  stage  of  life? 

A diligent  use  of  the  means  of 
knowledge,  accords  well  with  your 
nature  as  rational  and  immortal  be- 
ings. God  had  given  you  minds  which 
are  capable  of  indefinite  improve- 
ment; he  has  placed  you  in  circum- 
stances peculiarly  favorable  for  mak- 
ing such  improvement;  and,  to  in- 
spire you  with  diligence  in  mount- 
ing up  the  shining  course  before  you, 
he  points  you  to  the  prospect  of  an 
endless  existence  beyond  the  grave. 

If  you,  who  possess  these  powers, 
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were  destined,  after  spending  a few 
days  on  earth,  to  fall  into  non-exist- 
ence; if  there  were  nothing  in  you 
which  death  can  not  destroy,  nor  the 
grave  cover,  there  would  indeed  be 
but  little  inducement  to  cultivate 
your  minds.  “For  who  would  take 
pains  to  trim  a taper  which  shines 
but  for  a moment,  and  can  never  be 
lighted  again*?” 

But  if  you  have  minds  which  are 
capable  of  endless  progression  in 


knowledge,  of  endless  approximation 
to  the  supreme  intelligence ; if,  in 
the  midst  of  unremitting  success, 
objects  of  new  interest  will  be  forever 
opening  before  you;  0,  what  pros- 
pects are  presented  to  the  view  of 
man ! what  strong  inducements  to 
cultivate  his  mind  and  heart,  and  to 
enter  upon  that  course  of  improve- 
ment here,  which  is  to  run  on,  bright- 
ening in  glory  and  in  bliss,  ages  with- 
out end! 


CLICK!  CLICK! 


(Salisbury  Post) 


Young  ladies  who  type  for  a liv- 
ing will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
the  typewriter  was  invented  50  years 
ago  this  month.  The  inventor  was 
Christopher  Latham  Sholes,  and  he 
perfected  his  device  in  Ilion,  jST.  Y, 

Like  all  other  important  inven- 
tions, the  idea  of  a typewriting  ma- 
chine had  been  buzzing  in  inventor’s 
heads  for  untold  generations.  Prob- 
ably even  ceturies.  For  laziness  is 
back  of  most  inventions,  and  the  idea 
of  a typewriter  must  have  occured 
thousands  of  years  ago  when  the  mak- 
ing of  records  was  a slow  and  labor- 
ious task. 

As  far  back  as  1714,  Henry  Miller 
patented  a crude  typewriter  in  Eng- 
land. He  gave  this  description  of  it : 
“A  machine  for  impressing  letters 
singly  and  progressively,  as  in  writ- 
ing, whereby  all  writing  may  be  en- 
grossed on  paper  so  exact  as  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  print.’’ 

But  to  Chirstopher  Latham  Sholes, 
apparently,  goes  the  honor  of  perfect- 
ing the  first  typewriter  “that  really 
worked.”  That  is  to  say,  a practical 
device. 


It’s  queer  how,  when  humanity 
tries  to  do  something  in  a new  way, 
it  cannot  get  the  old  methods  out  of 
its  heads. 

For  instance,  the  first  railroad  pas- 
senger cars  looked  like  stagecoaches. 
And  the  first  autos  looked  like  bug- 
gies. 

So  with  the  typewriter.  In  most 
of  the  earlier  typewriting  machines, 
models  of  which  are  preserved  in  the 
patent  office,  the  keys  were  laid  out 
in  a row  like  the  keys  of  a piano. 
It’s  difficult  to  thrust  precedent 
aside.  Finally  the  matter  of  con- 
venience (laziness  again)  led  to  re- 
arrangement of  typewriter  keys  in 
several  rows . Then  the  letter  instead 
of  running  in  alphabetical  order  (a, 
b,  c,  d,  etc.)  were  shifted  so  that  the 
key  to  be  struck  next  was  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  one  just  tapped. 

Penmanship  was  an  accomplish- 
ment and  a matter  of  pride  in  the 
old  days,  so  many  of  the  early  type- 
writers printed  an  imitation  of  hand- 
writing instead  of  type. 

The  typewriter  has  brought  many 
advantages,  but  with  it  have  come 
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disadvantages  worth  thinking  about. 
The  typewriter  has  certainly  aided  in 
the  facility  of  expression  and  com- 
munication (ease  and  speed,)  but  it 
has  also  contributed  to  the  multi- 
plicity of  unnecessary  work  by  mak- 
ing expression  and  communication  too 
easy. 

It  has  been  a boon  to  the  eyesight 
of  those  who  otherwise  would  have 
bad  to  scan  penned  letters.  But  it 
has  destroyed  the  human  and  admir- 


able art  of  letter  writing,  and  frayed 
the  nerves  of  multitudes. 

It  helps  promote  buisness  through 
direct  advertising,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  aids  the  flow  of  worthless 
literature  without  end.  All  round, 
the  typewriter  forged  one  more  link 
in  the  great  chain  of  mechanical  de- 
vices that  enslave  us.  However,  you 
can  have  the  pen  and  ink,  we’ll  take 
the  typewriter. 


THE  ANCESTRAL  ACRES 

(Monroe  Journal) 


The  American  family  that  has  lived 
upon  the  same  spot  for  a hundred 
years  is  rare.  In  a new  country 
where  all  is  restless  and  where  new 
lands  and  changes  of  residences  are 
-constantly  beckoning,  it  is  rare  in- 
deed that  the  son  lives  through  life 
in  the  house  of  his  father.  Not  so 
in  Europe. 

In  France  the  government  is  be- 
stowing a decoration  known  as  the 
cross  of  the  Merite  Agricole,  or  agri- 
cultural merit.  It  goes  to  the  head  of 
every  family  that  can  show  that  it 
has  occupied  and  cultivated  the  same 
piece  of  land  for  more  than  a cen- 
tury. In  America  there  would  be  few 
demands  for  this  cross  but  in  France 
the  demands  for  it  are  very  large. 
There  are  apparently  thousands  of 
families  that  have  tilled  the  same 
ground  since  the  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion hundreds  whose  records  go  back 
to  the  seventeenth  century,  the  six- 
teenth century  or  even  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  one  at  least  that  was 
settled  where  it  still  abides  before 
Urban  preached  the  First  Crusade  in 


the  churches  of  France.  That  family 
is  named  Poublan,  and  it  lives  not  far 
from  Pau  among  the  foothills  of  the 
Pyrenees.  The  father  of  the  present 
family  can  show  papers,  indicating 
that  his  forefathers  held  the  farm  of 
Lucgarrier  in  1023  and  went  to  law 
at  that  time  about  the  boundaries  of 
the  property.  In  recognition  of  that 
fact  the  old  man  has  received  the 
right  to  sign  his  name  Poublam  de 
Lucgarrier,  quite  in  the  aristocratic 
fashion.  According  to  the  language 
of  heraldry,  he  is  the  1 ‘premier’ 9 
peasant  of  France. 

France  is  traditionally  the  land  of 
the  small  farmer;  probably  there  are 
more  families  of  patient  though  in- 
conspicuous merit  still  living  on  the 
ancestral  soil  in  France  than  there 
are  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  Still, 
the  peasant  or  small  farmer  is  not 
an  adventurous  or  restless  person, 
and  if  the  truth  were  known  we 
should  no  doubt  be  astonished  at  the 
numbers  of  families  all  over  Europe 
that  still  cultivate  the  fields  their  an- 
cestors cultivated  a dozen  centuries 
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ago.  In  England  there  are  many  in- 
stances of  tenant  families  that  have 
lived  for  hundreds  of  years  on  the 
same  great  landed  estate.  Sir  Char- 
les Duff,  on  his  great  estate  of  Vaynol 
Park  in  North  Wales,  has  sixty-eight 
tenant  families  that  have  occupied  the 
same  farm  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  and  several  that  have  been  in 


uninterrupted  possession  of  their 
farms  for  full  five  hundred  years. 
The  estate  itself  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  Sir  Charles’  family  for  eight  hun- 
dred years.  The  Earl  of  Derby  has 
on  his  Knowsley  Park  estate  families 
that  have  farmed  the  same  holdings, 
for  five  hundred  years.  And  there 
are  others — not  a few  of  them. 


A DRAMA  OF  TRIUMPH 

(Asheville  Citizen) 


Three  years  ago  North  Carolina 
thought  in  millions;  now  she  works 
in  billions.  What  she  did  in  1922 
proclaims  her  an  empire  among  the 
states,  an  amazement  to  the  world ! 

In  1922  she  created  one  and  one- 
third  billion  dollars’  worth  of  brand 
new  wealth.  That  was  more  than 
three  times  what  she  created  in  1915; 
it  was  915  million  dollors  more. 

In  1922  she  produced  so  much  new 
wealth  that  it  averaged  $500  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child,  black 
and  white,  within  her  boundaries, 
or,  to  put  it  another  way,  $2,600 
for  every  family  in  the  state,  the 
record  that  led  the  South. 

She  is  paying  back  her  agricultur- 
al loan  from  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration faster  than  any  other  state 
in  the  Union. 

In  1922  she  led  all  states  except 
Pennsylvania  in  highway  building, 
and  all  except  Massachusetts  in  the 
textile  business. 

Only  seven  other  states  paid  more 
than  she  did  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury in  taxes  on  profits,  incomes,  and 
inheritances. 

She  ranked  among  the  twelve  fore- 
most states  in  public  health  work, 


and  wias  one  of  the  leading  eight  in 
total  wealth  production. 

She  stood  fifth  in  the  Union  in 
agricultural  crop  wealth. 

Her  mills  and  factories  ran  all  the 
year  on  full  time;  new  mills  are  be- 
ing built  all  over  the  state;  and  the 
new  spindles  which  will  be  set  going 
in  her  territory  in  1923  already  num- 
ber 550,000,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  new  spindles  of  the  entire  re- 
juvenated South.  Her  mastery  of 
the  world’s  cotton  business  is  near 
at  hand. 

In  1922  her  bank  resources  were 
$417,000,000;  she  spent  $27,000,000 
for  new  motor  cars;  she  bought  75,- 
000,000  gallons  of  gasoline. 

These  figures,  announced  by  the 
University  News  Letter,  are  cold 
mathemathics  of  North  Carolina’s 
progress  in  a year,  figures  into  which 
she  has  written  America’s  outstand- 
ing drama  of  triumph!  Magnificent 
drama!  You  can  feel  the  rush  of 
it,  hear  the  thunder  of  it,  see  the 
shattering  of  old  records  in  it.  And 
for  its  crowding  thrills  you  have  her 
corresponding  advance  in  expendi- 
tures for  charities  and  corrections, 
liberal  learning  and  technical  train- 
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ing — which  means  that  this  empire 
■will  see  to  it  that  her  own  sons  and 
daughters  shall  have  empire  over 
Ler,  develop  her,  and  build  her  so 
that  they  will  draw  outside  genius 


to  labor  with  theirs  in  her  service. 

To  be  a North  Caolinian!  Inesti- 
mable advantage!  Irresistible  inspir- 
ation among  the  world’s  most  amaz- 
ing opportunities! 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

Pressly  Mills,  Reporter 


Master  Henry  Brewer  has  been 
^placed  in  the  carpenter  shop. 

X X t X 

Master  Elwood  Johnson  succeeds 
•Charles  Lisk  on  the  car  job. 

XXXX 

The  linotype  metal  pot  that  will 
be  used  on  the  new  linotype  ar- 
rived last  week. 

X X X X 

Mr.  Broadus  Talabot  paid  a visit 
to  the  institution  last  Tuesday.  He 
was  formerly  an  officer  here. 

X X X X 

The  boys  to  receive  visits  from 
home  folks  last  week  were:  Ervin 
Cole  and  Garland  Banks,  both  boys 
are  from  Raleigh. 

X ttt 

About  350  pounds  of  leather  ar- 
rived at  the  institution  last  week. 
Mr.  Groover  stated  that  about  thirty 
pounds  of  leather  is  used  daily. 

X t XX 

Miss  Goodman  is  teaching  the 
boys  new  songs.  They  are  anxious 
to  learn  some  new  songs  and  always 
learn  them  quickly. 

XX  XX 

The  James  W.  Cannon  memorial 
building  is  nearly  finished.  In 
about  two  months  this  building 


will  probably  be  in  use. 

$ J J $ 

Master  Marshal  Williams,  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Cottage,  has  recover- 
ed from  pneumonia,  of  which  he 
had  been  suffering  for  several  days. 

X X XX 

Last  Tuesday  night  the  band 
made  its  first  appearence  in  the 
Auditorium.  Mr.  Stebbins  was 
highly  congratulated  by  Mr.  Boger 
for  being  able  to  turn  the  boys  into 
real  musicians  in  a month’s  time. 

XXX  X 

Our  stock  at  the  dairy  barn  con- 
sists of  nineteen  good  grade  cows, 
two  registered  Holstein  cows,  nine- 
teen heifers  and  one  registered 
Holstein  bull.  We  are  now  getting 
fifty-five  gallons  of  milk  daily. 

XX  XX 

Rev.  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Concord, 
conducted  the  religious  services  in 
the  Auditorium  last  Sunday,  April 
8.  Mr.  Lawrence  preached  a very 
interesting  sermon,  that  was  deliver- 
ed from  The  Acts  of  The  Apostles. 
X X X X 

The  boys  were  entertained  by 
an  orchestra  composed  of:  A cornet, 
a bass  drum,  a snare  drum,  a violin, 
a trombone,  a flute  and  a piano,  in 
the  Auditorium  last  Thursday  night. 
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All  of  the  selections  played  were 
greatly'en  joyed,  by  the  boys. 

$ $ t $ 

J.  T.  S.  will  play  her  first  base 
ball  game  when  shemeets  the  White 
Hall  team  on  Manasass  field  Satur- 
day. We  hope  to  7/in  this  game. 
The  line-up  is  not  yet  known.  The 
batteries  will  probably  be  Russell 
and  Cook. 

t t tt 

On  Tuesday  night  of  last  week 
Hie  boys  donned  their  uniforms  and 


proceeded  to  go  to  the  Auditorium. 
Four  distinguished  visitors  were 
present.  Rev.  A.  S.  Lawerence  of 
Chapel  Hill,  Dr.  Steiner,  Mr.  Geo. 
Lawrence  and  Mr.  Saunders  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
delivered  speeches  or  gave  some  kind 
of  exhibition.  These  speeches  were 
greatly  enjoyed  by  all  who  heard 
them.  Mr.  Geo.  Lawrence  gave  a 
splendid  preformanee  upon  the 
trombone  during  the  many  Choruses 
sung.  It  was  a pleasant  evening 
for  all. 


HONOR  ROLL. 


“A” 

Rufus  Wrenn,  Earnest  Jordan, 
Norman  Iddings,  Harry  Sims,  Wal- 
ter Brockwell,  Albert  Hill,  Marcel- 
lus  Corbett,  Frank  Lisk,  Jas.  Shipp, 
Bill  Cook,  Pressly  Mills,  Jno.  Moose, 
Hubert  Pressly,  Chas.  Roper,  Robt. 
Watson,  Loxley  Saunders.  Harry 
Ward,  Paul  Groves,  Wm.  Gregory, 
Joe  Moore,  Paul  Funderburk,  Lloyd 
Winner,  Jno.  Wright,  Caroll  Guice, 
Chas  Mayo,  Aster  Adams,  Irvin 
Cum  bo,  Earle  Crow,  Harry  Dalton, 
Everette  Goodrich,  Henry  Reece, 
Marshal  Williams,  Arch  Waddel, 
Woodard  Edmondson.  Edwin  Finch, 
Claiborne  Gilbert,  Richard  Hoyle, 
Carl  Osbon,  Odell  Ritchie,  John  R. 
Cain,  Spencer  Combs,  Arthur  Duke, 
Purl  Graham,  Hyram  Greer,  Cleburn 
Hale,  Pleas  Johnson,  Smiley  C.  Mar- 
row, Louie  Pate,  Lee  Rogers,  Willie 
E.  Smith,  Lee  Smith,  Chester  Shep- 
herd. Raymond  O.  Scott,  George 
Everhart,  Lester  Staley,  Watson 
O’Quinn,  James  Allen,  Herbert 
Apple,  Johnny  Branch,  Sam  Deal, 
Charles  Crossman,  Roy  Fuqua, 


Albert  Johnson,  Emmett  Lassiter,’ 
Thomas  Moore,  Manford  Mooney, 
Sammie  Osborne,  Donold  Pate, 
Robert  Rising,  Julius  Strickland, 
Herbert  Toilie,  Edgar  Warren,  Paul 
Green,  Charlie  Parton,  John  Hill, 
Charlie  Haynes,  Travis  ^Browning, 
Wiliie  Harvel,  Carltan  Hager,  Ed 
Moses,  John  Forester,  David  Queen, 
Turner  Anderson,  Sam  Dixon, 
Luther  Grant,  Murphy  Jones,  Geo. 
White,  Silvon  Gregg,  Bloic  Johnson, 
Brody  Riley.  Arthur  Hyles,  Wayne 
Carpenter,  Lester  Bowen,  James 
Turner,  Paul  Hager,  Abraham 
Goodman,  Joe  Mason,  Forest  Byers, 
Ralph  Hunley,  Wm.  Waller,  Clayton 
Stephens,  Daniel  Johnson,  James 
Ivey,  Jethro  Mills,  Herbert  Fulford, 
Fiimore  Cranfield,  Mack  Duncan, 
Hugh  Tyson,  John  Kemp,  Harry 
Shirley,  Worth  Stout,  Charlie  Jack- 
son,  Clifton  Rogers,  Joe  Pope,  Avery 
Rothroth,  Leon  Allen,  Robert  Ward, 
Herman  Cook,  Carlyle  Hardy,  Hoke 
Ensley,  Bornie  McRray,  Clyde 
Pearce,  Whitlock  Pridgen,  Aughtry 
Wilkerson,  Clyde  Hollingsworth, 
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John  Warford,  Erma  Leach,  Thos. 
Oglesby.  Charles  Padgett,  Sanford 
Hedrick,  Graham  York.  Grover  Ly- 
erly,  George  Scott,  Obed  McClain, 
Earle  Little,  Wm.  Buchanan,  San- 
ford Williams,  Preston  Winders, 
Lee  Yow,  Henry  Brewer,  Dallas 
Hensley.  Herbert  Orr,  Henry  Nun- 
ery,  Harry  Stevens,  Sam  Poplin, 
James  Ford,  Breaman  Brittian 
Earle  Litlle,  Paul  Camp,  Jack 
Steward,  James  Phillips,  Earle 
Houser,  Sylvester  Honeycutt,  Judge 
Brooks,  Earle  Wade.  George  Mc- 
Cone. 

“B” 

Douthy  Everhart,  Washington 
Pickett,  Jas  Foy,  David  Underwood, 
Baxter  Sheppard,  Keith  Hunt,  Au- 
bry  Weaver,  Jas.  Gentry,  Ralph 
Cutchin,  Max  Thompson,  Jno.  L. 
Bostick,  Chas.  Blackman,  Wesley 
Cook,  Geo.  Howard,  Elwood  John- 


son, Paul  Leitner,  Jno.  Windham,. 
Uldric  Braken,  Julian  Commander, 
Walter  Cummings,  Grover  Cook, 
Oler  Griffin,  Carl  Henry,  Eugene 
Myers,  Blaine  Ensley,  Luther  Gray, 
Wm.  Johnson,  Franklin  Carlton, 
Eugene  Long,  Walter  Culler,  Carl 
Neal.  Hill  Ellington,  Fletcher  Heath, 
Reggie  Brown,  Jeff  Laterman,  Jes- 
sie Penn,  Earle  Edwards,  W.  Percy 
Briley,  Elvis  Carlton,  Amaziah  Cor- 
bett David  Driver,  Claude  Friske, 
Yalton  Lee,  Connie  Lowman,  Pres- 
ton McNeil,  H.  Hatem,  Paul  Kim  ray, 
Walter  Mills,  Walter  Taylor,  Jessie 
Wall,  Newton  Watkins,  Fred  Wiles, 
Thural  Wilkerson.  Elvin  Greene, 
Baynes  Poterfield,  Samuel  Carrow, 
Hazen  Ward,  Joe  Stevens,  Rhodes 
Lewis,  Earnest  Allen,  Solomon 
Thompson,  Earnest  Cobb,  Jerome 
Williams,  Jessie  Foster,  Charles 
Almond,  Jay  Lambert,  Wirron 
Perry,  Samuel  McPherson. 


THE  SNOB. 

The  snob  is  servile  to  the  few  whom  he  regards  as  his  superiors  and  in- 
solent to  the  many  whom  he  looks  d'own  upon  as  his  inferiors.  Further- 
more, his  judgments  are  based  upon  second  or  third  rate  considerations 
and  even  on  assumption  that  are  groundless.  Riches  or  supposed'  ridhes 
claims  in  heredity,  social  position,  intellectual  pretensions,  ecclesiastical 
considerations  in  religion,  are  among  the  things  that  claimj  first  place  with 
the  snob.  These  are  to  him  a thousand  fold  more  valuable  than  the  fine 
gold  of  character.  He  turns  up  his  nose  at  the  things  which  are  really 
worth  while,  and'  struts  like  a peacock  at  the  glitter  of  his  tailfeathers. 
There  are  social  snobs,  intellectual  snobs,  religious  snobs,  etc.  But  of 
them  all  none  try  the  patience  of  a saint  like  the  religious  snob. — Chris- 
tain  Advocate. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 


LV. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1:40  A 

i 

30 

i 

New  York-Birmingham 

| 30 

i 

1 :40A 

2:37A 

i 

29 

i 

Birmingham-New  York 

| 29 

i 

2 :37A 

5:12A 

i 

44 

i 

Washington-Atlanta 

| 44 

i 

5 :12A 

6:32A 

i 

31 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

| 31 

i 

6 :32A 

8:41  A 

i 

137 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 137 

i 

8:41  A 

9 :25A 

i 

11 

i 

Charlotte-Norfolk-Richmond 

1 11 

i 

9 :25A 

10 :55A 

i 

36 

i 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

j 36 

i 

10 :55A 

3:20P 

! 

45 

i 

W ashington-Charlotte 

| 45 

i 

3 :20P 

3 :45P 

1 

46 

i 

Charlotte-Danville 

1 46 

i 

3 :45P 

7 :10P 

1 

12 

i 

Norfolk-Richmond- Atlanta 

1 12 

i 

7 :10P 

8:18P 

1 

32 

i 

New  York- Augusta 

1 32 

i 

8 :18P 

10 :20P 

1 

35 

i 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

| 35 

i 

10 :20P 

9:45P 

1 

138 

i 

New  York-Atlanta 

| 138 

i 

9 :45P 

9 :31P 

1 

135 

i 

Washington-Atlanta 

1 135 

i 

9 :31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
points. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N,  C 
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YOU  ARE  LEADING  SOME- 


BODY. 


A bright,  energetic-looking  young  woman  was 
standing  at  the  wind'ow  of  the  ticket-office  in  a 
Western  railway  station.  As  she  named  the  point 
for  which  she  desired  transportation,  an  old  couple 
in  the  waiting  room  looked  at  each  other  with 
brightening  faces  and'  nodded.  “We’ll  stick  close 
to  her,  father,”  whispered  the  old  woman.  “She’s 
goin’  there  too,  and  she  looks  like  she  knows  the 
way.”  So  when  their  train  was  announced  and  the 
young  lady  rose  to  her  feet,  they  closely  followed 
her.  They  established'  themselves  in  the  same  coach 
only  a few  seats  removed  from  their  unconscious 
guide  and  when  they  were  nearing  their  common 
destination,  the  three  formed  an  acquaintanceship. 
After  a few  minutes’  chat  the  old  woman  confessed 
gleefully:  “We  didn’t  know  one  thing  about 
travelin,”  father  ’n’  me,  but  we’ve  come  safe  all 
this  way  just  followin’  you  and  doin  as  you  did.” 

The  young  leader  laughed;  but  when  she  had' 
seen  them  into  their  carriage  at  the  home  station, 
she  looked  after  them  with  moist  eyes  and  a sudden 
thought  of  how  many  followers  of  like  sort  one  may 
have  on  one’s  life  journey.  Ignorance,  carelessness, 
love  links  to  most  of  us  some  other  souls  who  are 
content  to  follow  wSiere  we  lead,  in  simple  faith 
that  we  are  going  the  right  way.  Whether  our  go- 
ing is  right  or  wrong,  we  do  not  go  alone. — Forward. 
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EIGHTY-FOUR  AND  NEVER  SAW  A GAME  OF  BRIDGE. 

Not  fifty  miles  from  Concord  is  a town  known  as  a school  town.  Lots 
of  girls  and  boys  are  there  seeking  an  education.  The  homes  are  taxed  to 
provide  accommodations  for  all  the  students.  There  is  a widow,  now  in 
her  eighty-fifth  year,  who  maintains  a home  and  boards  eight  students 
— she  does  most  of  the  planning  and  work  herself,  having  no  servant. 
She  is  spry,  loves  her  work,  and  usually  feels  like  “a  sixteen  year  old.” 

This  eighty-four  year  old'  boarding-house  keeper  never  saw  a game  of 
bridge  whist,  cares  nothing  about  it,  but  she  does  love  to  go  to  church  and 
Sunday  School;  and  she  believes  that  church  rules  and  regulations  are 
adopted  for  observance,  and  the  playing  for  prizes  is  nothing  but  a sin. 


SEVERE  CHARGES. 

E.  E.  Dudding,  the  president  of  the  National  Prison  Reform  Society,  upon 
the  receipt  of  an  alleged  letter  signed  by  25  prisoners  in  the  North  Carolina 
Penitentiary,  makes  serious  charges  against  the  management  of  that  institution 
in  the  matter  of  general  treatment  of  the  prisoners.  This  man  Dudding  may 
be  honest,  but  he  appears  quite  a sensationalist  and  an  extremist. 

Governor  Morrison  called  a special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
take  the  matter  under  advisement.  Whatever  they  decide  to  do  about  the 
charges  (This  written  before  their  action  is  known,)  whether  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation or  ignore  the  charges,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that 
there  is  a particle  of  truth  in  the  charges.  This  man  Dudding  is  discounted 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  is  an  ex-convict,  having  shot  to  death  his  own 
uncle  in  the  state  of  West  Virginia.  Knowing  George  Pou,  the  superinten- 
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dent,  and  recognizing  his  high  character,  we  make  bold  to  say  that  even  if 
half  of  the  charges,  after  eliminating  the  exaggerations  attached  thereto,  are 
shown  to  be  true,  in  case  of  a public  investigation,  that  this  officer  was  not 
aware  of  it. 

These  inmates  of  the  penitentiary,  we  doubt  not,  were  emboldened  to  resort 
to  this  method  of  making  charges,  seeing  that  some  of  our  own  folks  (Scott- 
free  and  enjoying  their  liberty  and  license)  had  paraded  and  published  to 
the  world  certain  cruelties,  indiscretions  and  weaknesses  alleged  to  be  practic- 
ed in  certain  counties  and  on  certain  chain-gangs. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  penitentiary  is  composed  of  high  class  men, 
humane  and  blessed  with  a sense  of  justice;  and  we  make  bold  to  believe  that 
what  they  do  in  this  matter  will  be  directed  by  a knowledge  of  the  true  sit- 
uation and  whose  findings  will  warrant  more  respect  by  the  public  than  that  of 
any  sensationalist,  inside  or  outside  of  the  state. 

Later:  The  Board  decided  that  the  Dudding  charges  will  not  be  investi- 
gated, and  makes  this  official  statement : 

“Any  solicitor,  grand  jury,  welfare  commissioner,  or  any  other  officer 
of  the  law  wants  to  make  any  investigation  of  any  act  or  anythingg  done 
at  the  state  prison,  under  our  management,  it  will  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
superintendent  and  other  officer  in  charge  to  expedite  and  assist  in  the 
examination.  ” 

‘ ‘ Dudding  is  not  a citizen  of  this  state,  and  ought  not  to  be  heard  in  in- 
terference with  our  governmental  affairs/’  the  statement  asserts.  “.Fur- 
ther, his  record  is  notoriously  bad.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  investi- 
gation should  be  made  for  the  further  reason  that  each  and  all  of  us  know 
his  statement  to  be  untrue  and  scurrilous.” 


^ *r  FACE  TO  THE  FUTURE. 

The  aggressive  and  progressive  step  that  characterizes  the  efforts  of  the 
School  Commissioners  to  give  Concord  a well-developed  school  system,  am- 
ple facilities  and  a curriculum  that  is  abreast  of  the  best  thought  in  edu- 
cational matters,  is  ah  occasion  for  great  pride.  The  Concord  children 
deserve  just  as  good  as  the  children  of  other  towns  and  cities — and  the  town 
is  able  to  pay  for  it. 

Recently,  after  an  investigation  and  a consideration  of  the  matter  in  a 
most  thorough  manner,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  unanimously  decided 
to  add  music  to  the  curriculum  of  the  Concord  Schools.  The  Board  de- 
serves hearty  commendation  for  this  act.  There  is  nothing  in  the  wide 
world  that  puts  a child  in  a happy  frame  of  mind  to  bourgeon  out  all  that 
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is  in  him  than  music,  the  appreciation  of  good  music — not  jazz,  rag-time  and 
the  other  stuff  akiu  thereto.  When  Supt.  Webb,  carrying  out  the  instruct- 
ion of  his  board,  gets  the  course  worked  out  and  a capable  teacher  in 
•charge,  there  will  be  rejoicing  in  the  whole  town. 

Just  wittr'n  the  past  twelve  months — and  music  has  just  as  salutary  effect 
on  the  country  kid  as  it  does  on  the  resident  of  the  towns  and  cities— a 
whole  district  that  was  held  in  commiseration  and  harped  on  by  the 
school  officials  when  trying  to  defend  themselves  of  their  own  do-nothing 
policy,  has  through  the  power  of  music  and  a competent  and  consecrated 
teacher  wrought  a complete  change.  Ic  is  a source  of  great  joy  that  here 
and  there  are  to  be  found  men,  who.  accepting  the  responsibilities  of  im- 
portant, public  work,  rise  to  the  occasion  and-  render  a service  commen- 
surate with  the  demands.  Some  of  these  days,  a brighter  hope  may  hover 
over  all  Cabarrus. 

■****»*» 

LENOIR-RHYNE  COLLEGE. 

A thorough  organization  has  been  perfected  to  coo  duct  the  canvass  of  the 
Lutheran  churches  of  North  Carolina  in  the  interest  of  the  endowment  of 
what  was  formerly  known  as  Lenoir  College,  at  Hickory.  It  is  a co-educa- 
tional  institution  that  has  been  serving  the  interests  of  the  church  which  it 
represents  on  a small  income. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Rhyne,  a prominent  manufactiuer  and  a philanthropist  of 
Lincoln  county,  offered  the  institution  $300,000.00,  provided  the  church 
at  large  raise  $550,000.00.  The  trustees  have  decided  hereafter,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Rhyne,  to  call  the  institution  The  Lenoir- 
Rhyne  College.  The  cause  has  been  presented  at  stated  places  by  some  of 
the  ablest  preacher  representative  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  America. 

It  begins  to  look  like  Mr.  Rhyne  will  have  the  pleasure  of  writing  at  an 
early  date  his  check  for  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


THE  CASTLE  OSAKA. 

THE  UPLIFT  has  a message  from  Japan  in  the  form  of  a card,  mailed 
at  Hongkong,'China.  It  is  from  one  of  this  institution’s  first  and  responsive 
friends  Mr.  G.  T.  Roth,  who  with  his  wife  and  daughter  are  making  a tour 
around  the  world.  They  started  from  their  home  in  Elkin,  N.  C.,  in  January 
and  setting  sail  from  New  York.  Mr.  Roth  is  one  of  the  state’s  most  substan- 
tial citizens,  and  having  made  a trip  to  Alaska  gave  him  a thirst  for  seeing 
more  of  the  world.  VYhen  he  gets  back  to  Elkin,  the  starting  point,  hav- 
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mg  traveled  East  all  the  while,  he  will  have  demonstrated  to  the  few 
doubting  Thomases  yet  alive  that  the  world  is  actually  round. 

The  card  bears  a picture  of  “The  Castle  Osaka”.  Mr.  Roth  writes  this 
on  the  card:  “The  Castle  or  fort  built  about  four  hundred  years  ago  is  one 
of  the  interesting  places  in  Osaka,  Japan;  from  its  high  walls  we  have  a 
fine  viewT  of  the  city.  (In  1900  the  population  was  estimated  at  over  a mil- 
ion).  The  huge  stacks  of  the' manufacturing  plants  belching  out  volumes  of 
smoke  brings  to  mind  Pittsburg.  Pennsylvania.  Osaka  is  called  the  “Man- 
chester of  Japan.” 

Mr.  Roth,  wife  and  daughter  are  having  a fine  time  and  enjoying  the 
best  of  health  in  this  long,  interesting  journey  around  the  earth. 

The  card  being  mailed  at  Hongkong  on  M&rcb  15  covered  the  distance 
of  18,000  miles  in  just  one  month. 

X & 

A GOVERNOR  IN  JAIL. 

The  press  notes  the  jail  sentence  given  to  ex-Governor  Bilboa,  of  Miss- 
issippi, by  a Federal  Judge,  because  of  his  refusal  to  give  testimonv  in  the 
trial  of  Cov.  Russell  of  that  State.  Assuming  that  tt  is  legal  act  is  war- 
ranted by  the  facts  and  the  law,  it  was  the  proper  course  to  persue.  Be- 
cause a man  holds  a high  position  in  the  annals  of  his  state  gives  him  no 
right  to  evade  his  duty  any  more  than  it  does  to  an  unknown  character. 

This  is  the  way  to  maintain  a wholesome  respect  for  the  courts,  and 
stop  the  ever-increasing  number  of  cynics. 

V ^ 5 rjS 

LEANING  TOWARDS  MEDICINE. 

Were  the  regulations  not  so  strict,  it  appears  quite  probable  that  brother 
Ashcraft  of  the  Monroe  Enquirer  might  hang  up  his  shingle  as  a doctor.  Some 
weeks  ago  he  published  a prescription  that  he  recommended  for  e!ar-ache.  It 
has  never  been  known  to  fail. 

Later  on  he  began  to  investigate  why  negroes  are  never  afflicted  with  ap- 
pendicitis. He  refused  to  be  comforted  until  a solution  whs  given  him,  and 
now  Editor  Ashcraft  prescribes  castor  oil  as  a preventive  of  appendicitis.  He 
is  corroborated  as  will  be  seen  as  follows,  which  he  publishes  in  his  latest 
issue : 

1 1 1 believe  it  was  Mr.  J.  W.  Pressley,  of  Marshville  township,  who  stat- 
ed a few  days  ago:  “ I saw  in  Catch-All  where  negroes  never  have  ap- 
pendicitis, and  I believe  I know  the  reason.  ” 

“They  use  castor  oil — inside  and  out,”  said  the  Marshville  township 
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citizen.  “Now,  I once  was  threatened  with  appendicitis  and  have  touches 
of  it  every  now  and  then,  and  relief  is  always  obtained  by  a dose  of  castor 
oil.  Yes,  sir,  colored  pople  love  castor  oil,  and  it  keeps  ’em  healthy,  too,  ” 
concluded  Mr.  Pressley. 

A little  later  I told  one  of  the  city’s  best  druggists  what  Mr.  Pressley 
Lad  said.  “He’s  right — absolutely  right”— said  the  druggist.  “Castor  oil 
is  one  of  the  best  lubricants  in  the  world — and  would  be  more  popular  if  it 
cost  ten  times  more  than  it  does.” 


AN  EXPLANATION 

In  i the  last  number  of  THE  UPLIFT  we  ran  the  picture  of  Mrs. 
Haines  recently  married  daughter  of  Hon.  Hugh  0.  Chatham,  of  Winston- 
Salem,  and  called  her  Miss  Carr.  The  error  was  occasioned  by  the  en- 
graver. No  harm  done — each  is  a handsome  and  charming  representative 
of  North  Carolina  womanhood;  therefore  the  only  chief  difference  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Hanes  was  not  the  Sponsor  of  the  South  at  the  Confed- 
erate; reunion,  and  Miss  Carr  was  Sponsor,  and  is  not  a bride,  yet. 

This  is  an  explanation  and  not  an  apology. 


NEW  CONFEDERATE  COMMANDER 

General  W.  B.  Haldeman,  of  Kentucky,  was  elected  Commander  of  the 
Confederate  Veterans  at  their  annual  leunion  in  New  Orleans,  last  week, 
Gen.;  Carr,  of  Durham,  who  has  held  this  most  honorable  position  for  two 
terms,  did  not  desire  reelection,  and  it  was  upon  his  nomination  that  Gen. 
Haldeman  was  in  the  race. 

There  was  a great  gathering  in  the  city  on  the  Mississippi,  and  many 
were  the  stories  revived  as  the  old  boys  got  together  in  groups  and  ex- 
changed experiences. 
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MISS  MARGARET  LOUISE  CARR. 

Grand-daughter  of  General  Julian  S.  Carr,  of  Durham,  and  Mrs.  James  W. 
Cannon,  of  Concord,  represented  the  South  at  large  as  Sponsor  at  the  An- 
nual Reunion  of  the  Confederate  veterans  at  New  Orleans.  Miss  Carr  is  a 
brilliant  young  woman  of  a most  attractive  personality,  and  very  popular. 
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EXECUTIVE  WILL  AND  LAW, 


By  R.  R.  CLARK, 

Gov.  Walton  of  Oklahoma  announces  that  he  will  commute  the  death  sen- 
tences of  six  men  awaiting  execution.  “I  have  the  legal  authority  to  say  that 
no  man  shall  die  in  the  electric  chair  or  by  the  hangman’s  noose  in  this  State, 
and  that  is  my  resolve,”  declares  the  Oklahoma  executive.  In  other  words, 
the  Oklahoma  Governor  will  abolish  capital  punishment  in  that  State  by  Ex- 
ecutive order.  He  will  receive  the  applause  of  the  opponents  of  capital  pun- 
ishment ; will  at  least  have  the  sympathy  of  most  of  the  people  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  death  penalty.  And  yet  the  Oklahoma  executive  is  beyond 
question  taking  to  himself  the  powers  of  a dictator.  He  is  using  his  power 
as  Governor  to  set  aside  a law  that  he  does  not  approve.  In  belief,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a Commonwealth,  under  solemn  oath  to  support  and  defend  the  con- 
stitution and  uphold  (execute)  the  laws,  is  usurping  the  legislative  power  by 
refusing  to  enforce  the  law  against  murder.  The  facts  cannot  be  denied  by 


any  who  give  the  matter  thought;  and 
vious  to  any  who  stop  to  think. 

The  Governor  of  Oklahoma  is  of 
course  clothed  with  legal  authority  to 
grant  pardons  and  commutations.  But 
one  who  construes  that  authority  as 
giving  the  power  to  nullify,  by  re- 
fusal to  execute,  any  law  which  does 
not  meet  his  favor  is  a dangerous  citi- 
zen to  trust  with  executive  authority. 
In  giving  the  Governor  power  to  grant 
pardons,  reprieves  and  commutations, 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  of 
course  expected  that  there  would  be 
cases  in  which  there  would  be  good 
reason  for  executive  clemency.  It 
will  hardly  be  seriously  contended 
that  the  Governor  has  the  authority 
to  refuse  to  execute  any  law  simply 
because  he  personally  believes  the  law 
is  wrong. 

And  yet  it  is  a fact  that  not  a few 
people  in  high  position  hold  that  view 
and  practice  it  indirectly,  lacking  the 
nerve  to  come  out  openly,  as  the  Okl- 
ahoma Governor  does.  We  have  some 
judges  on  the  bench  here  in  North 
Carolina  who  are  quoted  as  opposing 
capital  punishment,  and  there  is  rea- 


the  effect  of  such  action  is  equally  ob- 

son  to  believe  that  some  of  them  use 
the  influence  and  power  of  their  po- 
sition to  nullify  the  law  when  they 
can  do  so.  If  they  are  conscientious- 
ly opposed  to  the  law,  which  may  be 
granted,  they  may  persuade  themsel- 
ves that  they  are  doing  their  duty  in 
following  the  dictates  of  conscience. 
It  seems  not  to  occur  to  them  that 
they  could  resign  from  the  bench  and 
solve  the  difficulty.  Nor  does  it  seems 
to  occur  to  them  that  they  are  set- 
ting an  example  of  law  violation  that 
tends  to  destroy  respect  for  all  law; 
and  that  the  reason  respect  for  law 
is  being  constantly  undermined  is  the 
disposition  of  private  citizens  of  in- 
fluence and  of  public  officials  to  take 
to  themselves  the  authority  to  nul- 
lify laws  they  do  not  approve;  or  in 
the  latter  case  to  ignore  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws  wThich  they  deem  un- 
popular; and  thus  private  individuals 
of  all  classes  are  encouraged  to  dis- 
regard any  law  they  do  not  approve 
or  which  it  does  not  suit  their  con- 
venience to  obey. 
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Tlie  execution  of  the  death  penal- 
ty is  not  a question  of  whether  one 
favor  or  oppose  capital  punishment. 
That  is  a matter  of  individual  opin- 
ion. But  so  long  as  the  legislative 
authority  refuses  to  abolish  the  death 
penalty,  as  it  has  refused  more  than 
once  in  recent  years  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  presumably  has  refused  in 
Oklahoma,  the  juror  who  refuses  to 
convict  of  the  capital  offence  because 
he  opposes  the  death  penalty;  the 
judge  or  the  prosecuting  officer  who 
connives  at  a conviction  for  a lesser 
offence  when  under  the  law  the  ac- 
cused is  guilty  of  the  greater  offence, 
solely  because  they  oppose  the  death 
penalty;  or  the  Governor  who  com- 
mutes a sentence  solely  because  he  is 
not  in  favor  of  capital  punishment; 
and  the  editors  and  all  and  sundry 
who  aid  and  abet  the  nullification  of 
the  law  simply  because  they  believe 
the  law  is  wrong  all  are  as  gjiilty  of 
lawlessness  as  the  participants  in  any 
mob  outbreak;  they  are  greater  of- 
fenders, because  the  mob  usually  acts 
on  impulse,  in  passion,  while  the  nul- 
lifiers  act  in  cold  blood.  And  the 
executive  who  aids  in  the  nullifica- 
tion of  the  law  is  not  only  a law- 
breaker but  a perjurer,  violating  his 
oath  to  uphold  and  enforce  the  laws. 

This  has  no  reference  of  course  to 
those  who  would  secure  the  repeal  of 
the  modification  of  any  law.  Ef- 
fort in  that  direction,  directed  in  a 
legitimate  manner,  is  the  privilege 
of  any  citizen.  But  the  disposition, 
especially  in  the  case  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, is  to  direct  all  effort  to  the 
nullification  of  the  law.  The  Goveer- 
nor  is  harassed  and  pursued  to  set 
aside  the  law  until  he  sometimes  (that 
has  been  so  in  the  past  if  not  with 


the  present  executive)  defers  his  own 
judgment  to  the  clamor  of  those  who 
would  defeat  the  law.  Apparently 
for  greater  effort  is  made  through 
pressure  on  the  courts  and  the  execu- 
tive to  nullify  the  law  than  is  ever 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Legislature  to 
secure  its'  modification,  so  obsessed 
have  we  become  with  the  idea  that 
it  is  our  privilege  if  not  our  duty  to 
secure  the  nullification  of  the  laws  we 
personally  disapprove. 

In  one  of  the  counties  of  the  State 
recently  a lawyer  remarked  that  he 
had  always  wanted  to  be  solicitor  but 
one  reason  he  had  never  sought  the 
office  was  that  he  knew  he  was  unfitt- 
ed for  it  because  he  was  conscientiou- 
ly  opposed  to  capital  punishment ; and 
feeling  that  way  he  knew  he  could 
not  do  his  full  duty  as  prosecuting 
officer.  It’s  a pity  that  feeling  isn’t 
more  prevalent.  We  have  judges 
who  have  been  lauded  as  opponents 
of  the  law  they  are  sworn  to  enforce 
and  judicial  aspirants  who  seem 
proud  of  a similar  distinction.  Of 
course  these  proclaim  that  they 
would  do  their  duty,  but  they  simply 
lack  the  courage  to  be  honest  with 
themselves  or  the  people.  They 
lack  the  honesty  of  the  man  who- 
would  not  seek  an  office  because  he 
knew  he  could  not  conscientiously  and 
fully  perform  the  service  required 
of  him. 

And  be  it  understood  that  this  nul- 
lification of  law  applies  to  other  laws 
than  capital  punishment.  That  has 
been  discussed  today  because  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Oklahoma  executive  offer- 
ed the  subject.  One  who  accounts  it 
righteousness  to  defeat  the  execution 
of  the  death  penalty  may  regard  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor  a 
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heinous  offence.  There  are  others 
who  regard  the  prohibition  law  as  an 
interference  wth  their  rights  and 
privileges.  So  believing  they  have  the 
same  legal  and  moral  right  to  nullify 
that  law  as  the  opponent  of  capital 
punishment  has  to  defeat  the  execu- 
tion of  that  law.  And  so  on  through 
the  category.  We  can  never  have  law 
enforcement  as  we  should  have  it 
until  we  have  respect  for  law  be- 
cause it  is  the  law.  And  we  will  nev- 
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ei*  have  that  respect  until  we  get 
luqi  iuojj  ^saioq  siq^  thojj 
one  has  a right  to  disregard  a law 
simply  because  he  does  not  approve 
it,  or  it  does  not  suit  his  interest  to 
obey  it.  And  the  practice  of  citizens 
of  influence  and  prominence  cheating 
the  law  and  aiding  in  its  evasion  be- 
cause it  does  not  please  them  to  obey 
it,  is  the  greatest'  school  of  anarchy 
in  America,  because  it  teaches  disre- 
gard for  all  law. 


SOMETHING  USEFUL. 

No  matter  how  styles  and  customs  may  have  changed  in  the  last  20  years 
or  so,  there  is  still  a general  belief  among  Reidsville  people  that  a girl’s 
education  isn’t  complete  until  she  knows  enough  about  cooking  to  pre- 
pare a decent  meal  and'  enough  about  housekeeping  to  make  up  a bed. 
She  can  stand  at  the  head  of  her  class  in  English  and  botany  and  algebra 
and  rhetoric,  but  if  she  can’t  fry  an  egg  so*  it  will  be  fit  to  eat  or  miake  a 
pie  that  won’t  lay  on  the  stomach  like  a piece)  of  concrete,  she  is  starting 
out  in  life  with  a handicap  she’ll  sooner  or  later  regret. 

The  same  thing  is  in  a large  way  true  of  our  boys.  If  they  d'evote  all 
of  their  school  hours  to  books  and  all  their  vacation  hours  to  play,  with- 
out getting  any  practical  knowledge  of  business  or  farming,  they’re)  going 
to  wake  up  sometime  to  find  themselves  far  back  in  the  procession. 

All  of  which  brings  out  the  facts  that  parents  can  do  nothing  better 
than  encourage  their  offsprings  to  turn  their  attention  to  something  use- 
ful during  vacation  periods  and  between  school  hours.  Show  the  girl  how 
to  cook  and  do  housework ; try  and  find  the  boy  a place  in  the  store,  a shop 
or  on  the  farm — some  place  where  you  can  learn  something  useful,  and 
maybe  earn  a little  while  doing  so.  He  can’t  learn  anything  this  way  that 
he  should  not  know,  and  neither  will  the  gilr  who  devotes  her  time  to 
learning  housework.  And  in  later  years  they  will  proudly  boast  that  the 
most  valuable  part  of  their  education  was  not  secured  in  school. — Reids- 
ville Review. 
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THE  STORY  OF  AN  INVENTION. 

We  accord  much  honor  to  the  name  that  first  discovered  an  idea.  We  have 
been  told  for  ages  that  Eli  Whitney  invented  the  cotton  gin  ( engine ) ; yet 
the  scores  of  inventive  minds  that  have  followed  and  made  the  gin  a success 
and  a power  are  unheralded.  Elsewhere  we  print  a picture  of  the  thing  that 
Whitney  brought  into  existence  and  by  so  doing  wrote  his  name  in  history , 
and  whose  invention,  according  to  vitriolic  Muzzey  ( the  historian)  uwas  one 
of  the  most  fateful  in  history , for  it  made  the  production  of  cotton  so  profit- 
able that  the  slave  system  was  fixed  on  the  South.” 


The  thing  that  Whitney  evolved 
was  a wonderful  improvement  in  re- 
moving seed  from  the  cotton,  over 
that  of  hand-operation;  but  had  other 
minds  not  perfected  it  into  a machine 
equal  to  the  task,  the  culture  of  cotton 
would  have  lagged  and  it  would  never 
‘ ‘ have  fixed  slavery  system  on  the 
South.’ ’ Ever  since  I have  been  big 
enough  and  old  enough  to  recognize 
that  man  is  not  the  only  agency  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world  and,  that  God 
is  the  master  mind  and  power  in  all 
things,  I’ve  wondered  whether  or  not 
it  was  the  way  Providence  had  in 
starting  a great  missionary  movement 
among  the  lowest  type  of  humanity 
then  known  to  history.  That  miser- 
able crowd  of  black  folks,  naked  and 
filthy,  wild  and  beastly,  many  of  them 
cannibalistic,  knowing  no  God,  and 
recognizing  no  order  or  decency,  wTay 
back  yonder  in  Africa,  needed  to  be 
led,  and  most  probably  this  was  the 
wav  the  great  missionary  work  was 
started  out. 

Nature  in  its  wisdom  gave  to  the 
South  the  climate  and  the  conditions 
making  the  work  possible — -nature 
did  not  so  bless  the  North,  and,  in 
their  sharp  and  keen  business  fore- 
sight, the  North  unloaded  the  slaves 
on  the  South.  Nature  doubtless 
knew  that  that  very  fihing  would 
happen;  and  having  unloaded  the 


slaves  on  the  South,  out  of  which  the 
Northern  traders  made  fortunes,  na- 
ture opened  a way  to  occupy  them  and 
support  them.  If  there  is  a menace 
to  order,  good  society  and  the  safety 
to  a community,  it  is  the  idle  colored 
man,  slave  or  free.  The  same  is  but 
little  less  true  as  to  the  white  man. 

I do  not  defend  slavery,  but  down 
in  my  heart  I firmly  believe  the 
hand  of  God  was  in  the  movement 
that  brought  the  colored  folks  to 
America,  and  I have  never  been  able 
to  see  the  full  justice  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  leaders  of  the  North 
turned  tail  on  the  proposition  and 
then  assumed  such  holy  airs  about 
the  matter.  I know  and  everybody 
else  knows  that  the  conditions  of  the 
worst-treated  slave  in  all  slavery  was 
infinitely  better  and  more  comforting 
than  his  forefathers  in  Africa  en- 
joyed. 

Eli  Whitney. 

Eli  Whitney  was  born  at  West- 
borough,  Mass.,  December  8,  1765. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1792,  taught 
school  and  studied  law.  Health  con- 
ditions played  a part  in  his  life,  as 
it  did  the  emigrants  from  Africa,  so 
he  came  to  the  South,  locating  in 
Georgia.  The  biographer  claims  that 
his  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  was 
stolen  from  him;  that  the  state  of 
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South  Carolina  appropriated  to  his 
use  $50,000,  all  of  which  was  squan- 
d’eed  in  law-suits  in  defending  his 
title  to  the  invention  of  the  gin.  He 
returned  North,  and  died  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  January  8th,  1825. 

Miss  Andrews 

Miss  Eliza  Frances  Andrews,  a 
native  of  Washington,  Georgia,  and 
the  daughter  of  Judge  Garnett  An- 
drews, was  graduated  from  LaGrange 
Fem'ale  College  and  afterwards 
taught  for  several  years  at  Wesleyan. 
She  is  the  author  of  quite  a number 


of  Revolutionary  fame.  After  the 
death  of  the  general,  his  widow  mar- 
ried Phineas  Miller,  tutor  to  Gen. 
Greene’s  children,  and  a friend  and 
college  mate  of  Whitney’s.  The  in- 
genuity of  the  Yankee  visitor,  as  ex- 
hibited in  various  amatuer  devices 
and  tinkerings  about  the  premises, 
inspired  the  family  with  such  confi- 
dence in  his  skill  that  on  one  occas- 
ion, when  Mrs.  Miller’s  watch  was 
out  of  order,  she  gave  it  to  Whitney 
for  repair,  no  professional  wjatch- 
fixer  being  within  reach.  Not  long 
thereafter,  a gentleman  called  at  the 


The  Cotton  Gin  Whitney  Made. 


of  stories  which  have  been  issued  in 
book-form,  among  them  a splendid 
text-book  on  botany.  Her  biogra- 
pher speaks  of  her  literary  work  as 
characterized  “by  an  unusual  grace 
of  diction  and  charm  of  interest.  ’ ’ 
The  following  story  which  Miss  An- 
drews wrote  on  “The  Invention  Of 
The  Cotton  Gin,”  is  preserved  in  the 
Library  of  Southern  Literature: 

Eli  Whitney,  at  the  time  of  invent- 
ing the  cotton  gin,  was  a guest  at 
Mulberry  Grove,  near  Savannah,  Ga., 
the  home  of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene, 


house  to  exhibit  a fine  sample  of  cot- 
ton wool,  and  incidentally  remarked 
while  displaying  the  sample  : 1 1 There 
is  a fortune  in  store  for  some  one 
who  will  invent  a machine  for  separ- 
ating the  lint  from  the  seed.”  Mrs. 
Miller,  who  was  present,  turned  to 
Whitney  and  said:  “You  are  the 
very  man,  Mr.  Whitney,  for  since 
you  succeeded  so  well  with  my  watch 
I am  sure  you  have  ingenuity  enough 
to  make  such  a machine.” 

After  this  conversation,  Whitney 
confined  himself  closely  to  his  room 
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for  several  weeks.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  he  invited  the  family  to 
inspect  his  model  for  a cotton  gin. 
It  was  constructed  with  wire  teeth 
on  a revolving  cylinder.  However, 
there  was  no  contrivance  for  throw- 
ing off  the  lint  after  it  was  seper- 
ated  from  the  seed  and  it  whipped 
around  the  cylinder,  thereby  greatly 
obstructing  the  operation.  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler, seeing  the  difficulty,  seized  a com- 
mon clothes  brush,  applied  it  to  the 
teeth,  and  caught  the  lint.  Whitney, 
with  delight,  exclaimed : 1 1 Madam, 
you  have  solved  the  problem.  With 
this  suggestion,  my  machine  is  com- 
plete. ’ ’ (All  honor  to  the  ingenuity 
of  Mrs.  Miller.  It  is  a source  of  no 
little  pleasure  to  see  this  early  in  the 
age  of  giving  woman  her  rights 
other  than  an  ornament  to  society 
the  recognition  of  being  a comple- 
ment to  man  and  a necessity  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  Probably,  had 
Mrs.  Miller  not  been  present  and  en- 
couraging Whitney  and  giving  him  a 
suggestion  most  vital,  he  and  his  lit- 
tle invention  would  never  have  oc- 
cupied a single  line  in  history.) 

The  Fortune  Fever  Materialized. 

The  important  part  thus  played  by 
a woman  in  the  history  of  the  cotton 
gin  is  unknown,  I believe,  except  as 
a family  tradition,  even  in  her  own 
state.  My  father  was  also  informed 
by  a gentleman  once  connected  with 
Whitney  in  business,  that  the  latter 
obtained  his  first  idea  of  the  inven- 
tion, from  a machine  used  to  prepare 
rags  for  making  paper,  which  he  saw 
on  a wrecked  vessel.  Unfortunately 
for  Whitney,  the  prediction  with  re- 
gard to  the  fortune  in  store  for  the 
future  inventor  of  a cotton  gin  was 
not  realized,  for  he  was  engaged  in 
constant  lawsuits  against  infring- 


ments  of  his  patent  rights,  and  lived 
and  died  poor.  (Unless  our  infor- 
mation is  incorrect,  Miss  Andrews 
errs  in  using  the  term  “Patent 
rights.’ ’ It  does  not  appear,  so  we 
are  informed,  that  Whitney  ever  se- 
cured a legal  patent.)  As  a Geor- 
gian , I regret  to  say  that  his  adopted 
state  has  never  bestowed  any  sub- 
stantial token  of  appreciation  upon 
the  inventor  of  a machine  by  which 
she  has  so  largely  profited.  Tennes- 
see, Alabama  and  South  Carolina 
manifested  their  appreciation  of  his 
merits  by  substantial  donations, 
while  Georgia — with  sorrow  I write 
it — has  been  worse  than  silent,  for 
her  juries  refused  him  verdicts  to 
which  the  judges  declared  him  en- 
titled, against  the  violator  of  his  pat- 
ent. 

Resorted  to  Secrecy. 

So  uncertain  was  the  enforcement 
of  the  patent  laws  in  those  days  that 
Whitney  resorted  to  the  same  ex- 
pedient for  the  protection  of  his 
rights  that,  in  medieval  times,  used 
to  invite  charges  of  sorcery  and 
withehcraft;  I mean  the  expedient  of 
secrecy. 

Place  of  Distinction. 

About  the  year  1794  or  1795,  Whit- 
ney established  a ginnery  at  Smyrna, 
about  six  miles  from  Washington,  in 
Wilkes  county,  Georgia.  This  was  one 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  cot- 
ton gin  ever  worked  in  the  state.  To- 
gether with  his  partner,  a man  named 
Durhee,  he  erected  at  this  place  a 
large  cotton  store  house,  which  as 
late  as  1870  did  service  as  a barn 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Tom  Burdett.  The 
gin  house  had  narrow  grated  win- 
dows so  that  visitors  might  stand 
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outside  and  watch  the  cotton  flying 
from  the  gin,  without  observing  the 
operation  of  the  machine,  which  was 
concealed  behind  a lower  screen.  On 
the  occasion  of  a militia  muster  in 
the  neighborhood*,  the  rustic  battalion 
was  permitted  to  file  through  the 
house,  while  Whitney’s  gin  was  in 
operation,  and  see  the  flakes  of  cot- 
ton thrown  off  by  the  brushes,  but 
no  one  was  allowed  to  examine  fur- 
ther. 

Courtesy  Offered  the  Women. 

Women  were  permitted  by  Whit- 
ney to  enter  the  gin  house  and  exam- 
ine the  machine,  if  they  liked,  as 
they  were  not  supposed  to  be  cap- 
able of  betraying  the  secret  to  build- 
ers— an  opinion  for  which  modern  fe- 
males of  the  strong-minded  school, 
will  no  doubt  bear  him  a grudge — 
and  not  altogether  without  reason 
when  we  consider  the  material  as- 
sistance he  received  from  a woman  in 
perfecting  his  invention.  This  fact 
of  the  free  admission  of  women  was 
used  to  advantage  by  Edward  Lyon, 
a smooth-faced  youth  residing  at  a 
distance,  to  gain  admission  to  Whit- 
ney’s establishment,  disguised  in  fe- 
male attire.  He  communicated  the 
secret  to  his  brother  John,  who  im- 
mediately set  to  work  and  produced 
his  improvement  on  Whitney’s  in- 
vention, in  the  shape  of  the  saw  gin. 
The  saws  were  made  for  him  by  Billy 
McFerran,  an  Irish  blacksmith  in 
Wilkes  county.  This  was  the  first 
saw  gin  ever  made,  and  a native 
Georgian  accomplished  it.  The  saws 
were  constructed  in  semi-circles  and 
fastened  around  the  cylinders  in 
pairs,  so  as  to  form  complete  circles 
when  finished. 

The  First  Gin  Factory. 


As  early  as  1797,  a gin  factory  was 
established  in  Georgia  by  a man 
named  McCloud,  and  Whitney’s  law- 
suits against  him  were  all  unsuc- 
cessful. An  old  gentleman  who  pur- 
chased a gin  from  McCloud  told  my 
father  years  later  that  even  then  it 
worked  as  well  as  new.  It  was  pro- 
pelled by  water,  and  ginned  2,500 
pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  day.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  the  gin  in  ordinary  use 
was  an  arrangement  of  two  wooden 
rollers,  revolving  in  opposite  direct- 
ions, which  proceded  Mr.  Whitney’s 
invention.  It  was  workd  by  hand, 
and  ginned  only  from  75  to  100  pounds 
per  day,  and  a man  had  to  be  con- 
stantly employed  in  turning  rollers, 
the  friction  burnt  out  so  fast.  This 
machine  was  still  used  in  1870  in 
gining  the  best  qualities  of  sea-island 
cotton,  the  advantage  being  that  it 
does  not  cut  the  staple  as  the  saw 
gins  do. 

Where  the  Honor  Belongs. 

The  honor  of  having  invented  the 
first  cotton  gin  is  sometimes  disputed 
with  Eli  Whitney  in  favor  of  a Mr. 
Bull,  a gentleman  from  Baltimore, 
who  settled  in  Columbia  county, 
Georgia,  and  introduced  the  saw  gin 
there  in  1795.  He  first  used  perpen- 
dicular saws,  but  afterwards  change- 
ed  them  for  circular  ones  in  imitation 
no  doubt  of  Whitney  and  Lyon.  Mr. 
Bull  was  an  enterprising  and  ingenius 
man  and  the  first  to  introduce  iron 
packing  screws  into  the  state.  Cost- 
ing from  $1,500  to  $1,800  these  were 
so  expensive  that  they  were  soon 
abandoned  for  the  common  wooden 
screw,  which  was  in  general  use  until 
a later  day.  His  invention  of  the  per- 
pendicular saw  gin  was — there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt — independent  of  Whit- 
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ney’s,  though  posterior  to  it,  the  lat- 
ter having  come  into  operation  in 
1793.  Thus,  though  Eli  Whitney 
failed  to  realize  the  profits  of  his  in- 
vention, it  seems  clear  that  he  must  be 
left  in  undisputed  possession  of  at 
least  the  barren  honors.” 

The  machine  that  Whitney  brought 
into  existence,  aided  materially  by 
Mrs.  Gen.  Greene  Miller,  was  just 
equal  to  three  hundred  hands.  One 
hand  could  remove  the  seed  from  a 
pound  of  cotton  in  a day — Whitney’s 
could  handle  just  three  hundred 
times  as  much,  or  three  hundred 
pounds.  Today  it  would  be  a joke. 
The  superb  machines  now  in  use  look 
like  a different  thing  entirely.  Gin- 
neries equipped  with  the  modern  ar- 
ticle in  a brace  of  them  can  turn  out 
cotton  bales  just  about  as  fast  as  the 
seed  cotton  is  unloaded  and  by  ma- 
chinery, too. 

If  another  Whitney,  or  a Lyon  or 
a Bull,  or  a McCloud  would  rise  up 
and  perfect  an  instrument  to  anni- 
hilate the  boll  weevil — he,  too,  may 
place  himself,  if  not  in  the  moon  and 
history,  at  least  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Southern  Cotton  farmer,  who  is  dis- 
tinctly up  against  a great  trial.  The 


proposition  does  not  worry  the  de- 
scendants of  “ slavery  which  Whit- 
ney’s invention  fixed  on  the  South” — 
many  have  fallen  in  many  ways  from 
the  high  estate  of  their  fathers;  and 
the  great  bulk  of  them,  seeking  towns, 
easy,  loafing  jobs  and  roaming 
through  the  land  without  purpose  or 
ambition,  are  missing  the  joys  of  the 
songs  and  experiences  back  on  the 
farms  and  know  not  how  to  sing  when 
rainy  days  come; 

“More  rain,  more  corn, 

The  cribs  am  busting,  sho ’s  yo 
born.  ’ ’ 

As  repulsive  as  the  idea  of  slavery 
now  appears  to  the  present  genera- 
tion, there  is  no  greater  love  than  that 
borne  by  the  few  remaining  ex-slaves 
for  their  former  masters ; and  in  turn 
they  are  recipients  of  kindnesses  and 
considerations  from  their  masters  the 
like  of  which  finds  expression  no 
where  else..  If  the  horrors  of  slavery 
were  all  the  inflamed  mind  of  the  past 
pictured  it,  to  the  system  at  least 
must  be  given  the  credit  of  bringing 
thousands  of  horrible,  lost  beings  in- 
to a knowledge  of  a civilization  and 
the  existence  of  a real,  true,  living 
God. 


Tf  we  were  a millionaire  we  would  put  a million  books  in  the  homes  of 
Cabarrus  people.  This  would'  make  us  a reading  people  and  such  are  the 
salt. — Concord  Observer. 
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THE  SEVEN  SISTERS. 

General  Western  Freight  Agent  D.  J.  Donovan,  of  the  Holland- America 
Line,  Chicago,  and'  poet  laureate  of  “The  Waybill,”  published  monthly  by  The 
Traffic  Club  of  Chicago,  has  indicted  the  following  lines  to  the  Southern  Rail- 
way System’s  Sisterhood  of  Seven  Southern  Seaports:” 

A lady,  she  of  high  degree, 

Although  they  call  her  city — 

NEW  ORLEANS:  a name  of  grace, 

The  fairest  of  her  time  and  place, 

Attractive,  pensive,  happy,  gay, 

As  bride  who  waits  her  wedding  day, 

And  those  who  visit  see  her  reign, 

With  queenly  grace  in  her  domain 

And  down  the  length  of  that  blue  sea, 

Another  city  dainty, 

For  there  is  MOBILE,  ancient  dame, 

And  years  have  added  to  her  fame. 

The  mosses  of  her  old  oak  trees 
Are  redolent  of  memories 
Of  other  days,  and  stately  dames, 

And  men  who  left  historic  names. 

JACKSONVILLE:  beside  the  blue, 

A young  and  lusty  scion, 

Of  all  the  good  that’s  gone  before, 

It  kept  and  added  to  it  more. 

Youth’s  young  blood  is  in  its  veins, 

. With  strength  to  change  its  verdant  plains. 

Now  roling  tides  of  commerce,  trade 
Sweep  onward  o’er  its  old  time  glade. 

And  BRUNSWICK:  on  the  ocean  wave, 

That  breaks  the  flashing  ripples, 

Long  nestled  in  the  verdured  sweep 
Of  forest  pine:  its  waters  deep 
Now  bear  the  ships  whose  lofty  spars 
Point  upward  to  the  brilliant  stars. 

The  gifts  of  God  are  stowed  each  day, 

Within  their  holds  for  far  away. 

SAVANNAH:  Whitefield,  Oglethorpe, 

Have  placed  its  name  on  high. 

At  night  the  brilliant  Southern  Cross; 

At  day  the  long  winged  albatross  . 

Old  mansions  line  its  shaded  streets, 
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Where  South  that’s  new  the  Old  South  greets^ 
And  sweet  manolias  lift  their  crest 
To  bless  the  toiler’s  hour  of  rest. 

And  CHARLESTON:  Ashley’s  diadem, 

A jewel  fair  to  view. 

Her  name  is  known’  on  every  sea; 

Abroad,  at  home;  her  history 
Undying  writ  on  tomes  of  Time, 

Heroic  tales  of  deeds  sublime. 

And  mingled  with  traditions  old, 

The  modern  spirit  of  the  bold. 

A spirit  old  and  new. 

NORFOLK:  she  of  Hampton  Roads, 

There  lodges  in  her  belfry  tower 

The  shot  aimed  by  a foreign  power 
To  keep  her  in  subjection  grim. 

Yet  naught  its  spirit  bold  could  dim,, 

And  now  a gem  in  circlet  cast, 

Framed  in  the  present  and  the  past. 

These  brilliant  stars,  in  our  domain 
Are  cities  of  our  hill  and  plain, 

They  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  new, 

Yet  hold  to  all  that’s  good  and  true. 

Which  in  the  past  we  held  so  high, 

And  holding  which  we  ne’er  will  die. 

The  Southland  holds  these  Cities  Seven, 

Kissed  by  the  sun  and  winds  of  heaven. 

You  of  the  North,  seek  health  or  gain? 

Why,  take  a Southern  Railway  train. 


EDUCATING  THE  POTATO. 

By  Earle  W.  G-age 


The  potato,  originally  a tuber,  no 
larger  than  a marble  has  been  edu- 
cated through  plant-breeding  and 
other  forms  of  selection  by  modern 
agricultural  experts  into  a position 
of  prime  importance  in  the  world’s 
food  supply.  Great  as  has  been  the 
development  of  the  potato  during  the 
past  century,  it  is  scheduled  for  even 


greater  improvements.  In  hundred 
of  experimental  plots,  government 
and  other  experts  are  giving  the  po- 
tato a course  in  higher  education  to 
enable  it  to  resist  blight  and  other 
diseases  and  to  produce  higher  edi- 
ble qualities.  The  failure  of  the  crop 
in  certain  seasons  has  created  a uni- 
versal desire  to  place  the  potato  up- 
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on  so  firm  a foundation  that  it  may 
be  depended  upon  year  after  year  to 
supply  millions  with  food. 

Already  the  experiments  hold 
promise  of  success,  and  the  potato 
of  the  future  will  probably  look  down 
upon  its  ancestors  of  this  generation 
as  flabby  molloycoddles. 

The  potato,  a native  of  South  Amer- 
ica, with  corn  and  tobacco  completes 
the  trinity  of  purely  American  plants 
occupying  a prominent  place  among 
our  agricultural  products.  Spanish 
explorers  discovered  the  potato  in 
South  America  early  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  reported  it  an  important 
article  of  food  in  what  is  now  Chili 
and  Peru.  The  potato’s  native  home 
is  at  an  altitude  of  from  4.000  to  6,000 
feet,  the  climatic  conditions  being 
not  unlike  those  in  Colorado  and 
southern  Idaho,  where  it  flourishes 
today. 

These  explorers  carried  the  potato 
home  with  them  to  Spain.  Other 
Spainards  took  it  to  Florida,  and 
very  likely  from  there  to  Virginia. 
London’s  encyclopedia. published  in 
1836,  says  the  potato  was  "prob- 
ably brought  to  England  from  Vir- 
ginia by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1586,” 
induced,  no  doubt,  by  the  prizes  his- 
tory tells  us  the  crown  offered  for 
new  and  valuable  plants  and  fruits. 
All  authorities  agree  as  to  its  being 
found  in  Virginia  by  the  colonist^. 

Those  arriving  in  Jamestown  col- 
ony from  Europe  report  that  the 
potato  growing  there  at  that  time 
was  no  larger  than  an  ordinary  mar- 
ble, which  testifies  somewhat  to  the 
wonderfnl  evolution  through  which 
this  plant  has  passed  in  300  years 
of  cultural  care  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  American  farmers. 

From  Virginia  the  potato  was  in- 
troduced into  Ireland,  first  being 


planted  in  a field  near  Cork.  In 
Ireland  it  was  well  received,  and  it 
is  doubtless  due  to  this  fact  that  it 
is  so  commonly  and  erroneously 
called  the  Irish  potato.  In  England, 
though,  the  potato  suffered  different- 
ly. It  met  with  very  little  favor  at 
first.  Sir  Walter  is  said  to  have 
endeavored  to  induce  Queen  Bess 
to  take  an  interest  in  his  new  find 
and  to  that  end  had  a dish  of  the 
cooked  tubers  placed  on  her  table. 
Neither  she  nor  her  guests  cared  for 
the  new  vegetable  and  were  inclined 
to  believe  it  poisonous,  due  probably 
to  improper  cooking. 

But  in  1663  potato  culture  became 
quite  general  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Royal  Society,  which  recognized 
its  real  food  value  to  man.  Scotland 
does  not  seem  to  have  taken  to  the 
potato  until  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  when  a famine  impresed  its 
value  on  the  Scottish  people. 

In  1747  we  read  that  700  bushels 
of  potatoes  were  imported  from  Caro- 
lina. Italy  appears  to  have  given 
attention  to  the  newcomer  before  any 
other  European  country.  After  Ire- 
land, Switzerland,  France  and  Ger- 
many took  it  up,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  given  its  true 
value  as  a human  food  until  the  19th 
century. 

To  a Frenchman,  M.  Parmentier, 
is  due  the  popularity  of  the  potato 
as  a food.  His  efforts  were  ably 
seconded  by  Louis  XVI,  who  order- 
ed a large  tract  planted  with  pota- 
toes. Later  he  wore  one  of  the  blos- 
soms in  his  buttonhole  at  a royal 
party.  The  king  had  the  plot  guard- 
ed by  a cordon  of  troops  which  serv- 
ed to  exci'te  great  curiosity  among 
the  people.  When  the  tubers  were 
gathered  be  invited  a number  of  sci- 
entific and  prominent  men  to  a ban- 
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quet  where  every  dish  was  com- 
posed in  whole  or  part  of  pototoes. 
This  quickly  brought  the  potato  into 
popular  favor. 

Early  settlers  in  America  seem 
to  have  given  the  potato  a prominent 
place  in  their  agriculture.  In  1840 
mention  is  first  made  of  the  potato  m 
the  United  States  census  report. 
The  crop  is  given  as  108,298,060 
bushels.  In  all  North  America, 
Australia,  and  South  America,  it  is 
now  generally  grown.  During  the 
past  thirty  years  its  culture  has  al- 
so become  general  in  Holland,  Ger- 
many and  France,  and  it  is  said  to 
to  be  rapidly  increasing  in  favor  in 
Russia,  China  too  is  cultivating  the 
potato,  but  in  that  strange  Oriental 
country,  as  with  all  else  new,  its 
adoption  is  slow.  Owing  to  its  food 
qualities  it  will  doubtless  be  of  great 
economic  value  in  the  land  of  the 
Dragon.  No  tuber  heretofore  dis- 
covered is  of  such  world-wide  adap- 
tation as  a human  food. 

The  potato  belongs  to  the  night- 
shade family,  which  explains  the 
English  prejudice  against  it.  In 
this  family  are  the  tobacco,,  tomato, 
egg-plant  and  capsicum.  There  are 
1,600  varieties  or  species,  only  six  of 
which  bear  tubers.  The  wild  pota- 
to produces*seed  balls  from  flowers. 
Owing  to  its  long  propagation  from 
the  tuber  or  from  the  cutting,  these 
are  seldom  seen  where  the  potato  is 
under  cultivation. 

The  botanical  name  of  the  potato  is 
Solanum  tuberosum,  the  first  word 
meaning  soothing  or  quieting  (the 
effect  of  the  nightshade ) . This  is  the 
name  of  the  genus.  In  the  second 
word  the  Latin  root  “tuber”  is  easi- 
ly recognized.  Freely  translated  the 
name  means  ‘’soothing  plant  with 
swellings.”  This  scientific  name 


was  given  by  the  celebrated  bota- 
nist, Jaspard  Banhim  of  Basle, 
Switzerland,  about  1590.  It  was 
called  “openauk,”  an  Indian  name; 
also  “Bata  Virginia.”  A French- 
man, M.  Frazier  a voyager  on  the 
coast  of  Chili,  in  a book  describing 
that  voyage,  gave  it  its  popular 
name,  it  having  been  first  called 
“apple  of  the  earth” — French,  Pom- 
mee  de  Terre.  Potato  seems  to  have 
been  a coriuption  or  adaption  of  the 
Indian  name,  “papas,”  meaning 
roots,  and  “bata”  as  given  before. 

To  the  failure  of  the  crop,  caused 
by  what  is  now  recognized  as  late 
blight,  was  due  the  famine  in  Ire- 
land in  1846,  through  which  Ireland 
lost  by  death  and  immigration  more 
than  3,000,000  of  her  population. 
The  potato  had  come  to  be  the  solo 
food  dependence  of  the  peasant  pop- 
ulation. In  1844  the  crop  was 
stricken  in  America,  but  in  Ireland 
the*  yield  was  plentiful.  In  1845  the 
harvest  promised  to  be  the  most 
abundant  in  years.  In  one  short 
month  it  was  as  if  a simoon  had  blast- 
ed the  land.  The  buoyant  nature  of 
the  Celt  asserted  itself  and  the  year 
following  he  planted  as  before.  All 
promised  well  until  the  close  of  July, 
when  in  a night,  the  entire  crop  was 
doomed.  The  previous  year  had  ex~ 
hausted  the  people.  By  winter  the 
deaths  were  so  many  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  provide  coffin  or  shroud. 
The  fever  and  plague  accommpanied 
starvation.  The  failure  of  England 
to  open  her  ports  intensified  the 
situation.  To  the  coming  of  English 
landlords  to  take  the  place  of  the 
natives  is  largely  due  the  troubles  of 
of  Ireland  to  this  day.  For  a time  it 
appeared  as  if  the  potato  was  threat- 
ened with  extinction.  Climatic 
conditions,  however,  were  favorable 
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to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  and 
for  a generation  the  crop  continued 
to  be  profitably  grown  with  only  an 
occasional  disastrous  failure  due  to 
the  dread  disease,  for  until  a few 
years  ago  nothing  was  done  to  con- 
trol blight. 

Of  the  millions  of  bushels  of  pota- 
toes annually  grown  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  by  far  the  greater 
porportion  is  used  as  food  for  man. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  potato  possesses  a mild  flavor  of 
which  the  appetite  does  not  become 
tired;  to  the  established  wholesome- 
ness of  the  vegetable;  to  the  compar 
atively  low  price,  considering  the 
nutriment  supplied,  and  to  the  suc- 
cess achieved  in  storing  the  season’s 
cropuntil  the  following  year’s  crop 
is  ready  for  the  consumer. 

The  culinary  varieties  have  been 
found  to  contain  about  78  per  cent 
water,  18  per  cent  starch,  2.2  per 
cent  protein,  and  the  remainder  di- 
vided between  ash  and  fat.  In  the 
cooked  state  more  than  90  per  cent 
of  the  nutritive  substances  are  con- 
sidered assimilable.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  potatoes  are  annually  evap- 
orated to  supply  the  demand  for 
provisioning  expeditions,  camps, 
cruises,  armies,  navies,  as  well  as 
the  demand  of  the  metropolitan 
trade. 

The  potato  is  cooked  perhaps  in 
a greater  variety  of  ways  than  any 
other  vegetable  grown  upon  the 
farm,  but  fundamentally  the  various 
processes  are  bakiug,  boiling  and 
frying,  the  first  being  the  most  eco- 
nomical when  properly  performed, 
since  the  mostj  desirable  food  lies 
close  to  the  skin. 

Aside  from  the  romantic  his- 
tory which  the  potato  has  passed 
through,  the  mcst  interesting  factor 


has  been  its  development.  Few 
men  have  contributed  more  to  the 
advancement  of  the  potato  from  a 
roadside  weed  to  an  article  of  food 
for  man  than  Luther  Burbank,  plant 
wizard.  The  Burbank  potato  is  an 
improvement  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant crops  which,  as  has  been 
stated  by  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  is  adding  $75,000,- 
000  each  year  to  the  farm  incomes  of 
America  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
foreign  countries.  This  potato  was. 
produced  by  Mr.  Burbank  when  in 
his  ‘Teens,”  and  was  the  result  of 
finding  a seed  ball  on  his  mother’s 
potato  patch.  This  was  Mr.  Bur- 
bank’s first  attempt  at  plant  im- 
provement, and  the  perfection  of 
this  potato  variety  was  accomplish- 
ed solely  through  utilizing  the 
forces  of  environment  and  heredity,, 
and  by  careful  seed  selection. 

From  the  single  seed  ball  Mr.  Bur- 
bank found  in  his  mother’s  garden, 
he  produced  twenty-three  new 
potato  plants.  Each  of  these  plants 
yielded  its  own  interesting  individ- 
ual variations,  its  personal  inter- 
pretation of  long  forgotten  heredity. 
And  the  solving  of  the  seed  ball’s 
secret  was  the  first  great  work  Mr. 
Burbank  did  for  the  world,  and  the 
factor  that  changed  his  boyhood  path 
from  uncertain ry  to  the  certainty 
that  he  was  destined  to  become  one- 
of  the  world’s  great  genuises. 

When  the  potato  crop  was  har- 
vested, Mr.  Burbank  closely  noted 
the  result.  One  specimen,  a beau- 
tiful, long  potato,  decayed  almost  as 
soon  as  dug;  another  was  red-skin- 
ned with  white  eyes;  several  had 
eyes  so  deep  that  they  were  unfit 
for  use;  all  varied  widely.  The 
twenty-three  potatoes  harvested 
from  as  many  plants  represented  as- 
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many  different  stages  in  the  history 
of  the  potato  family.  Among  the 
number  was  one  tuber  larger  than 
the  others.  That  tuber  was  the  pa- 
rent of  the  famous  Burbank  potato, 
which  came  to  bless  mankind  and 
bring  riches  and  fame  to  all  who 
grew  it. 

Up  to  the  time,  in  1871,  that  Mr. 
Burbank  made  bis  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  potato  family,  the  pota- 
toes of  the  world  were  small,  more  or 
less  uncertain  of  bearing,  and  of 
mediocre  yield.  Other  varieties,  with 
a yield  one-fourth  that  of  the  present 
-crops,  found  no  buyers.  W ith  the  ap- 
plication of  tne  Burbank  plant  im- 
provement system,  however,  with 
the  same  effort,  indeed  with  far  less, 
both  the  pioneer  who  grew  potatoes 
for  his  own  substance  and  the  pota- 
to specialist  who  produced  his  crop 
in  commercial  quantities,  were  able 
to  quadruple  the  output,  to  make 
four  measures  of  food,  four  measures 
of  profit — grow  where  but  one  had 
grown  before. 

Burbank’s  first  experiment  and 
successful  development  occurred  in 
those  days  when  Chicago  , was  con- 
sidered a far- western  city,  and  when 
the  great  territory  beyond  was  be- 
ing settled  by  the  pioneer.  The  po- 
tato is  a vegetable  designed  peculiar- 
ly for  the  pioneer.  It  requires  no 
great  preparation  either  for  planting 
or  harvesting.  It  grows  rapidly  on 
the  rich  new  soil  turned  over  by  the 
settler;  a little  cultivation  insures  its 
growth;  when  mature  it  may  lie  in 
the  ground  and  be  used  as  needed. 
Little  care;  small  expense;  easy 
preparation  for  food;  these  have 
made  the  potato  ihe  first  crop  to  be 
grown  when  the  settler  locates  in 
Ifis  new  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  influ- 


ence which  this  one  success  of  Mr. 
Burbank's  had  upon  our  growing 
country.  This  was  in  1871.  It  was 
a time  when  the  line  between  suc- 
cess and  failure,  betwreen  starvation 
and  comfortable  plenty  was  drawn 
so  finely  for  the  pioneer  that  even 
the  slightest  aid  was  of  value  out  of 
proportion  to  its  intrinsic  worth. 
A crop  failure  or  shortage  in  these 
reconstruction  days  just  immediate- 
ly at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
meant  a set-back  that  would  take 
years  to  overcome,  for  the  pioneer’s 
only  source  of  supply,  usually,  was 
his  crops.  Multiply  a potato  yield 
by  four  in  such  days  as  these  were, 
and  a mighty  contribution  is  made 
to  the  whole  human  family,  and  to 
the  established  economic  foundation 
of  a nation. 

The  potato  is  especially  suscepti- 
ble to  its  environment,  and  responds 
readily  to  any  change  that  takes 
‘ place  in  this  important  factor.  Hy- 
bridization or  potato  breeding,  as  it 
is  known,  included  two  distinct 
methods.  Seed  selection  is  more 
popular  than  hybridization  with 
practical  growers. 

The  modern  tendency  toward  the 
development  of  potato-growing  cen- 
ters in  widely  separated  sections  of 
the  United  States,  as,  for  example, 
Aroostock  County,  Maine,  Norfolk, 
and  the  Eastern  Shore  regions  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  the  Red  Riv- 
er Valley  of  Minnesota  and  North  Da- 
kota, the  Kaw  Valley  of  Kansas,  the 
Greeley  and  Carbon  dale  districts  of 
Colorado,  and  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  valleys  of  California,  has 
created  a demand  for  varieties  of  po- 
tatoes especially  adapted  to  cultiva- 
tion in  those  districts. 

Where  men  have  developed  the  po- 
tato plant  into  a more  efficient  pro- 
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ducer,  there  we  find  the  plant  pos- 
sessing greater  resisting  power 
over  the  parasitic  fungi  which  prey 
upon  the  plants  and  tubers,  and 


which  nearly  ruined  the  early  pos 
sibilities  of  successful  potato  cul 
ture. 


A COMMON  BOND. 

He  was  a thirteen-year-old  boy  who  boarded  Marshal  Foch’s  private 
car  at  Sedalia,  Missouri.  He  got  past  the  sergeant  on  guard  and  had 
reached'  the  door  of  the  rear  observation  parlor  when  an  officer  halted 
him. 

He  told  the  officer  that  he  wanted  to  see  Marshal  Foch.  The  officer 
protested  that  it  was  impossible. 

Let  an  eyewitness,  who  was  also  a newspaper  reporter,  tell  the  rest. 

“Then  the  gray-clad  figure  in  the  chair  a few  feet  a head  turned  anu 
peered  over  his  nose  glasses.  A Command  in  French  was  given  and  the 
boy  was  ushered  in. 

“The  marshall  extended  his  hand,  and  spoke  a greeting  in  French.  The 
boy  extended  his  hand  timidly. 

“I’m  awful  glad  to  meet  you.  I had  a brother  killed  in  Fance.” 

“There  was  a hasty  translation  by  the  interpreter.  The  gray  eyes 
softened,  one  arm  went  around  the  boy’s  shoulder,  squeezing  the  little  form 
close  to  him,  as  a father  would.  The  marshall  of  the  allied1  armies  and 
the  boy  had  one  thing  in  common.  Foch  lost  a son  in  the  war. — Well- 
spring. 


EXAMPLE  OF  PLUCK. 


This  paper  in  a former  issue  took  occasion  to  comment  upon  the  fact  that  it 
never • knew  a single  one-armed  or  one-legged  Confederate  soldier , who  was 
unable  to  make  a decent  living — in  fact,  many  of  them  amassed  considerable 
property,  not  through  the  offices  of  sympathy  or  public  compassion,  but  by  dint 
of  their  own  ingenuity,  pluck  and  perseverance.  The  reccrd  is  a manelous 
one. 

But  here  is  a story  that  comes  out  from  Greenwood,  S.  C.,  that  puts  to  ut- 
ter shame  the  loafers  and  others,  able-bodied  and  strong,  who  are  in  the  at- 
titude of  making  themselves  believe  that  they  uare  looking  for  a job.”  There 
is  a job  awaiting  every  person,  who  has  ginger  enough  in  his  make-up,  to  ac- 
cept a challenge  to  service.  This  cripple  boy  is  a hero: 


A cripple  since  early  child  with 
no  means  of  making  a livelihood  ex- 
cept knitting  socks,  Rufus  Price,  20 
year  old  white  boy,  drove  a team  of 
goats  from  his  home,  near  Hodges,  to 
Greenwood  to  take  treatment,  which, 


he  hopes,  will  restore  the  use  of  his> 
limbs.  When  he  found  the  journey 
from  Hodges  to  Greenwood  too  much 
for  his  goats  every  day,  he  obtained, 
a boarding  place  in  a mill  villaga- 
and  there  he  plies  his  trade  of  knit 
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ting  socks  when  he  is  not  on  his  way 
to  and  from  the  office  of  the  special- 
ist, who  is  treating  him.  Early  each 
morning,  the  two  long  horned  bucks 
may  be  seen  hitched  to  a lamp  post 
in  front  of  the  specialist's  office 
while  their  owner  takes  the  treat- 
ment in  which  he  puts  his  faith. 

“i  got  a fall  when  I was  a year 
old,”  the  lad  told  a newspaper  man, 
“and  my  back  was  hurt  so  I could 
not  walk.  I tried  to  walk  some 
when  I was  little  but  my  legs  just 
orumpled  up.  I got  a goat  and  broke 
him  to  a cart  and  drove  him  to  a 
school,  a mile  and  a half,  that  way.” 

The  crippled  lad  began  the  knit- 
ting of  socks  in  1921.  He  has  a knit- 
ting machine  at  his  boarding  place 
.and  he  earns  a scant  livelihood  that 
way.  “Oh,  yes,  I do  pretty  well,” 
he  said  cheerily,  “i  make  12  or  15 
pairs  a day  and  that  brings  me  $1.50. 
That  beats  doing  nothing  and  I 
couldn’t  do  much  else.” 

The  boy  cannot  stand  or  take  a 
single  step.  He  has  a tiny  wagon  in 
which  he  sits  and  propels  himself 
when  he  gets  out  of  his  goat  cart. 
With  the  help  of  a friendly  passer, 
he  manages  to  get  his  little  wagon  up 
the  few  steps  of  the  entrance  to  the 


office  building,  where  the  specialist 
has  his  offices,  and  rolls  himself  into 
the  elevator. 

Young  Price  is  proud  of  his  goats. 
“You  see,  they  mean  a good  bit  to 
me,”  he  said,  “and  they’re  mighty 
good  goats.  I named  that  brown 
one  there  Kaiser  because  he  looked 
in  the  face  like  the  Kaiser.  I have 
had  him  four  years.  That  white  one, 
I have  owned  about  a year.  I broke 
them  myself  and  they  are  not  afraid 
of  automobiles  now.  The  longest 
trip  in  one  day  I ever  made  was  18 
miles  when  I came  to  Greenwood 
from  beyond  Ware  Shoals.  My  goats 
don’t  get  tired,  it  seems,  but  they’re 
like  mules,  you  have  to  keep  after 
them  to  make  ’em  trot. 

Being  a cripple  does  not  discour- 
age the  soft  eyed,  smiling  lad  of  20. 
A month  ago  his  mother  died,  but 
his  father,  John  Price,  of  near 
Hodges,  still  lives  and  the  boy  hopes 
to  go  back  home  cured.  So  daily  he 
crawls  to  the  stable  where  his  goats 
stay,  harnesses  them  to  his  cart  and 
comes  to  Greenwood  for  the  treat- 
ment that  he  hopes  will  permit  him 
to  walk  and  play  his  part  in  the 
world. 


THE  TREE  DOCTOR. 


By  W.  E. 

This  is  a day  and  age  in  which 
wonderful  things  are  done  in  sur- 
gery. The  war  in  Europe  has  given 
no  end  of  opportunity  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  science,  and  many  lives 
are  saved  by  experts,  where  a few 
years  ago  such  cases  would  have  been 
considered  hopeless,  and  the  patient 
left  to  die  for  want  of  proper  treat- 
ment. 


Hutchinson. 

But  surgery  is  not  confined  to  men 
alone,  for  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  saving  our  native  trees  from 
utter  decay  by  tree  doctors,  who  oper- 
ate as  successfully  on  trees,  as  do  the 
medical  men  upon  human  victims. 

Mr.  Henry  Wood,  in  the  Westmin- 
ister Gazette,  says,  “One  of  the  fin- 
est examples  of  what  can  be  done  in 
tree  conservation  has  been  demon- 
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strated  in  France,  where  the  trees 
that  the  German  army  cut  down  or 
girdled,  have  been  restored  by  the 
tree  doctor;  even  the  army  surgeons, 
Red  Cross  ambulance  drivers,  and 
stretcher  bearers  aiding  in  the  work; 
and  the  wounded  trees  bandaged, 
often  with  bandages  that  had  been 
prepared  for  human  limbs  and  these 
trees  have  responded  readily  to  this 
kind  treatment,  and  are  putting  forth 
leaf  and  blossom. 19 

Trees  have  many  enemies  that  prey 
upon  them,  and  either  through  in- 
tent or  accident  the  trees  suffer,  and 
would  eventually  die,  if  not  given 
the  attention  they  deserve. 

They  are  at  the  mercy  of  every 
maruader  of  the  forest;  boring  in- 
sects attack  them,  animals  gnaw 
through  the  bark,  wagon  wheels  in 
passing  scrape  through  the  cambium 
or  inner  bark,  which  is  the  vital  part 
of  the  tree;  the  wind  breaks  off  the 
limbs,  and  rot-producing  fungi,  a 
parasitic  growth,  saps  their  life, 
causing  premature  decay,  and  soon 
the  tree  succombs  to  its  unattained 
wounds.  Nature  does  her  best  to 
heal  the  affected  part,  by  throwing  up 
a breastwork  about  the  hurt,  but  na- 
ture cannot  work  to  a complete  suc- 
cess unless  aided  by  man. 

There  are  a dozen  ways  in  which 
the  tree  doctor  treats  the  wounds  and 
starts  the  injured  patient  on  the  way 
to  recovery.  ‘If  it  is  a fresh  bruise, 
a preparation  of  creosote  and  tar  is 
spread  over  the  wound;  if  a shatter- 
ed limb,  it  is  sawed  off  and  treated  in 
much  the  same  manner;  if  the  trunk 
is  decayed,  the  old  dead  wood  is  care- 
fully cut  away  and  the  cavity  filled 
with  warm  asphalt,  or  if  a very  large 
cavit}  it  is  filled  with  plastic  cement. 


The  vigor  of  the  tree  depends  upon 
:ts  leaves  for  food  and  nourishment; 
the  larger  the  surface  of  leafage  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  the  greater  the 
health  of  the  tree;  this  can  only  be 
obtained  by  judicious  pruning;  for 
like  human  surgery  some  limbs  must 
be  amputated  to  promote  the  life  of 
the  patient. 

Like  human  beings  no  two  trees 
ar«  eactly  alike;  therefore  their  dis- 
eases must  be  treated  from  different 
standpoints;  what  would  be  life  for 
one  would  mean  death  to  another,  and 
so  a tree  doctor  must  be  wise  and 
have  a thorough  knowledge  of  his 
patient  to  gain  the  best  results.  I 
would  go  farther  than  this  and  say 
that  the  tree  doctor  should  have  a 
love  for  trees,  a strong  desire  to  do 
them  good  and  bring  them  to  per- 
fection, if  he  would  be  proficient  in 
his  chosen  profession. 

I know  a man  who  is  high  up  in 
the  affairs  of  the  church,  who  has  a 
wonderful  love  for  trees;  he  pats 
their  rough  and  knotty  trunks  and 
talks  to  them  as  if  they  could  under- 
stand him;  and  who  shall  say  they 
do  not,  for  a strong  kinship  exists 
between  nature  and  nature  lovers. 

The  great  artist  Rosseau  found  his 
greatest  inspiration  in  painting  trees. 

Stradivari  fashioned  a violin  from 
a certain  tree  so  cunningly,  and  with 
such  rare  art,  that  when  played  up- 
on by  the  skilled  fingers  of  Paginini 
it  seemed  to  be  a thing  of  life. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  an 
enthusiastic  tree  worshipper,  and  car- 
ried a tape  in  his  pocket  to  take  the 
girth  of  the  largest  trees. 

The  greater  part  of  that  master- 
piece of  literature,  “Ben  Hur, was 
written  by  the  author  under  the 
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spreading  branches  of  a beech  tree, 
and  the  Bible  teems  with  reference  to 
the  tree,  declaring  that  “The  right- 
eous shall  flourish  like  the  palm  trees 
and  grow  like  cedars  of  Lebanon.  ” 

Longfellow  in  “Evangeline,”  sings 
of  the  trees:  “This  is  the  forest 
primeval,  the  murmuring  pine  and  the 
hemlock,”  and  Mitlon  said:  “Cathe- 
dral organs  give  forth  no  greater 
music  than  that  which  sounds  when 
a forest  of  pines  awakes  at  midnight, 
to  chant  a solemn  paslm  of  praise.” 

Think  of  those  mighty  redwoods  of 
California  having  a girth  of  25  and 
30  feet,  and  reaching  a height  of  300 


feet,  with  a covering  of  bark  18  to  24 
indhes  in  thickness.  Scientists  tell 
us  that  the  larger  ones  were  well 
grown  when  Christ  was  on  earth. 
What  a story  they  coud  tell,  if  we 
could  interpret  their  language,  of  the 
onward  march  of  civilization  as  the 
ages  have  come  and  gone. 

And  so  it  is  right  and  fitting  that 
these  mighty  tress,  these  friends  of 
man,  should  be  preserved,  and  every 
atom  of  a tree  doctor’s  skill  be  put 
forth  to  bring  the  weak  ones  back 
to  a state  of  convalescence  and  safe- 
guard the  healthy  ones  for  the  bene- 
fit of  future  generations. 


“Every  boy  and  every  girl  ought  to  learn  to  cook,  and  every  girl  ought  to 
learn  the  domestic  arts,  including  sewing,  the  cutting  of  clothes  and!  the 
making  of  garments  generally,”  declared  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president 
emeritus  of  Harvard  University,  in  an  address  to  the  W.  W.  Club  at  the 
university. 


WHAT  IS  A SCHOOL  FOR? 

(New  York  Times) 


This  is  a question  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  though  it  has  to 
do  with  a score  and  more  subjects, 
from  teachers  ’ pensions  to  text-books. 
It  is  the  fundamental  question  in 
education,  and  the  Superintendents 
assembled  today  in  their  great  na- 
tional meeting  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
could  not  spend  their  three  days  of 
conference  to  better  advantage  than 
in  framing  an  answer  to  it.  Once 
a definition  of  “what  the  school  is 
for”  were  agreed  to,  it  would  then 
be  possible  to  make  more  precise 
courses  of  study,  to  estimate  more 
closely  what  ought  to  be  spent  for 


schools  and  to  determine  what  are 
the  best  things  to  do  for  the  advance- 
ment of  teachng.  We  give  immeas- 
urable time  to  making  and  remaking 
and  unmaking  budgets.  It  would  be 
better  if  the  public,  as  well  as  those 
inside  the  profession,  were  to  give 
more  attention  to  the  fundamental 
conception  under  which  the  schools 
are  to  be  operated.  No  budget  sys- 
tem can  deal  with  the  problem 
that  does  not  start  with  a clear  view 
of  what  the  school  system  can  and 
ought  to  do. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
does  not  answer  his  own  question, 
but,  like  the  Alpine  boy  of  whom  he 
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tells,  points  the  way  to  the  answer. 
“I  do  not  know,”  said  the  boy, 
“ where  Kandersteg  is,  but  there  is 
the  road  to  it.”  And  Dr.  Pritchett 
indicates  the  true  function  of  the 
school  in  these  sentences: 

“By  whatever  road  a chiild  or 
youth  seeks  education,  he  will  find 
it  only  by  the  path  which  leads 
through  sincerity  and  thoroughness. 
To  master  something  well  is  the  be- 
ginning of  education.  To  know  the 
English  language  well,  to  read  it,  to 
speak  it  with  precision  and  discrim- 
ination, to  have  acquired  the  taste 
for  good  books,  constitutes  a wiser 
background  of  knowledge  for  any 
American  boy  or  girl  than  all  the 
miscellaneous  scraps  of  information 
that  he  can  gather  touching  many 
fields  of  art  and  science  and  litera- 
ture. ” 

We  have  enriched  our  school  cur- 
riculum, but  in  so  doing  we  have 
encouraged  “ superficiality  ” coupled 
with  tremendously  rising  cost.  So 


does  the  trained  educational  observ- 
er speak,  who  laments  the  fact  that 
the  school  is  no  longer  thought  of 
as  primarily  an  intellectual  agency,- 
but  rather  one  through  which  the 
child  shall  learn  something  of  every 
form  of  knowledge  in  existence  and 
acquire  preparation  for  a trade  or 
profession.  The  teachers,  the  work 
of  many  of  whom  present  the  fin- 
est picture  in  American  life  have 
been  asked  to  take  over  the  entire 
moral,  intellectual  and  asthetic  train- 
ing of  the  child — a task  beyond  the 
wisest  and  ablest  men  and  women. 
It  will  be  a serious  blow  to  our  pro- 
gram of  democratic  government  if 
the  free  public  school  is  endanger- 
ed, but  it  will  be  unless  it  is  kept 
within  feasible  bounds,  educationally. 
One  need  not  have  Dr.  Pritchett  ’& 
fear  of  the  people’s  inability  or  un- 
willingness to  bear  the  financial  bur- 
dens, if  only  the  conception  of  what 
the  school  is  for  is  found. 


Perhaps — A teacher  in  a public  school  asked  the  children  to  define  the 
word  “advice,”  said  a little  girl,  “is  when  other  people  want  you  to  d© 
the  way  they  do.” — Christain  Registar. 


STREET  CARS 

“Countries  may  be  known  by  their 
street  cars,”  says  a railway  man, 
who  has  inspected  most  of  the  trac- 
tion systems  of  the  world.  The  rash 
and  jar  of  New  York,  for  instance,  is 
exemplified  in  the  rapid  transit  of  its 
inhabitants.  So  the  character  of  lit- 
tle Holland  may  be  gatherd  from  her 
street-car  service. 

Street- car  fare  in  Holland  is  three 
cents  a trip,  and  for  four  cents  one  re- 
ceives a return  ticket.  The  conduc- 


IN  HOLLAND. 

tor  carries  more  documents  than  a 
congressmen.  For  every  fare  he  re- 
ceives, he  opens  an  aluminum  box 
about  four  inches  by  six,  and  hands, 
out  a receipt  or  a return  ticket,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

When  the  passengers  pay  with 
tickets,  he  places  the  tickets  in  a 
leather  pouch  hung  by  a strap 
around  his  neck.  It  is  important  that, 
one  retain  the  receipt  given  him, 
for  at  uncertain  intervals'  a control- 
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leur  gets  on  the  ear  and  examines 
all  receipts,  puts  his  O.  K.  on  them 
with  a rubber  stamp,  and  compares 
the  result  with  the  manifest  carried 
by  the  conductor.  It  is  quiet  the  cor- 
rect thing*  to  tip  the  conductor  with 
a Dutch  cent  or  two. 

Each  car  has  a card  inside  stating 


how  many  places  there  are.  and  on 
each  platform  is  another  saying  how 
many  person  may  stand  thereon. 
When  the  seats  and  both  platform 
are  full,  the  sign.  "Vol,”  is  put  up, 
and  no  more  passengers  are  permit- 
ted to  get  aboard. — Selected. 


True  courtesy  cannot  he  confounded  with  obsequiousness  The  syco- 
phant with  his  polished  manners  is  often  less  courteous  than  the  awk- 
ward bumpkin  A.11  lies  in  the  motive. — Morganton  News-Herald. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

Pressly  Mills,  Reporter 


The  cows  drinking  fountains  in 
dairy  barn  are  being  improved. 

zzzz 

A new  tool  room  is  being  con- 
structed at  the  barn.  The  boys 
are  doing  this  work. 

$ $ $ $ 

The  following  boys  received 
visits  from  their  relatives  last  Wed- 
nesday: Clayborn  Gilbert,  Earnest 
Cobb,  Ervin  Moore,  Lee  Yow  and 
Thural  Wilkerson. 

ZZZZ 

The  base  ball  game  that  7/as  to 
have  been  played  last  Saturday  w*as 
postponed  on  account  of  rain.  It 
will  be  pbyed  Saturday  if  the 
weather  proves  favorable. 

z $ z * 

Last  Saturday  band  practice  was 
postponed  owing  to  the  sudden  ill- 
ness of  Mr.  Stebbins,  the  band  mas- 
ter. Practice  was,  however,  re- 
sumed again  on  Monday. 

zzzz 

Owing  to  the  long  days  that  we 
are  now  having  the  officer  of  each 


cottage  cakes  his  boys  out  upon  the 
campus  each  evening  after  supper. 
The  boys  "often  have  over  an  hour 
t;>  play  at  this  time. 

ztzt 

Master  Valton  Lee  was  suddenly 
called  home  to  the  bedside  of  his 
sick  mother  in  Greensboro  a few 
days  ago.  Being  true  to  his  trust 
Master  Lee  returned  the  following 
Sunday. 

ZZZZ 

A 30  horse  power  tractor  arrived 
at  the  institution  a few  days  ago. 
This  mak.s  three  tractors  here. 
Several  new  ploughs  also  arrived 
with  this  new  tractor.  This  new 
tractor  is  of  International  make. 

z t z z 

The  boys,  who  are  helping  operate 
the  machinery  in  the  laundry,  are 
doing  well.  These  boys  are  doing 
all  of  the  washing  that  is  done  at 
the  institution.  Mr.  J.  W.  Russell 
has  charge  of  this  work. 

ZZZZ 

Rev.  Mr.  Jamison,  of  the  1st  Pres- 
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byterian  church  of  Kannapolis,  de- 
livered an  interesting  sermon  in 
the  Auditorium  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. His  sermon  was  based  on 
the  119  Psalm. 

tttt 

Every  day  several  boys  are  de- 
tailed to  hunt  turkey  eggs.  During 
the  last  month  about  thirty  new 
nests  and  about  one  hundred  turkey 
eggs  ha^  e been  found.  In  a few 
days  these  eggs  will  be  placed  in 
the  incubator  to  be  hatched. 

tttt 

Mr.  R.  S Huntington,  of  Green- 
ville, South  Carolina  paid  a visit  to 
the  institution  last  Sunday.  Mr. 
Huntington  made,  at  the  request  of 
Superintendent  Boger,  a short  but 
interesting  speech  which  was  car 
ried  home  to  the  heart  of  every 
boy  in  his  presence  and  each  went 
back  to  his  cottage  determined  to  do 
better  in  the  future  than  he  had 
done  in  the  past. 


The  new  linotype  is  being  assem- 
bled by  experienced  workmen  from 
Concord.  This  machine  will  be  in 
operation  in  a few  days.  Several 
boys  are  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  this  machine  will  be  in  oper- 
ation. Some  of  the  boys  who  are 
expecting  to  learn  on  this  machine 
are:  William  Gregory,  Pressly 

Mills,  Charles  Roper,  Milton  Hunt, 
Keith  Hunt.  Stanley  Armstrong  and 
James  Gentry. 

t z t $ 

It  seems  that  Superintendent  Bo- 
ger can  put  the  utmost  confidence 
in  some  of  the  boys  here.  Last 
week  it  happened  that  one  of  the 
night  watchmen  here  was  suddenly 
called  to  the  bedside  of  his  sick 
father.  Master  Vass  Fields  was 
called  upon  to  fill  the  vacant  posi- 
tion until  he  returned.  Master 
Vass  d scharged  h’s  dut’es  faith- 
fully and  he  can  be  relied  upon  in 
the  future  shoulda  vacancy  again 
occur. 


“Are  the  fish  thick  here?’’  “Well,  not  too  thick,  sir,’’  answered  the 
native.  “We  have  to  use  this  lake  partly  for  navigation.’’ — Louis- 
ville Courier- Journal. 


A Law  to  Save  Lives. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Xortk 
Carolina  has  done  the  sane  and  com- 
mendable thing  in  passing  an  act, 
effective  J uly  .1,  1923,  requiring  every 
person  operating  a motor  vehicle  on 
the  public  roads  of  this  state  to  come 
to  a full  stop  at  a distance  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty  feet  from  the  nearest 
rail  of  anj^  railway  track  crossing 
the  public  road  at  grade. 

Drivers  of  automobiles  and  trucks 
•should  not  consider  the  provisions  of 


this  act  as  a hardship  on  them  but 
as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  state 
to  save  them  from  injury  and  death. 
Official  reports  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  shows  that  in  1921 
there  were  5,387  persons  killed  or  in- 
jured in  automobile  accidents  at 
grade  crossings  with  railways.  In 
the  last  five  years,  9,101  persons  have 
been  killed  in  such  accidents  in  the 
United  States.  Xorth  Carolina  has 
contributed  more  than  her  full  share 
to  the  list  of  victims. 

Violation  of  this  law  will  consti- 


so 
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tute  a misdeameanor,  punishable  by 
fine  or  imprisonment.  We  do  not 
see  why  any  person  should  violate  a 
law  passed  for  his  protection.  We 
believe  that  observance  of  this  law 
wlli  save  many  lives  and  commend  it 
to  our  readers. 


The  railways  have  been  required  to 
go  to  heavy  expense  to  erect  signs 
forty  by  fifty  inches  100  feet  from 
crossings,  lettered  <fN.  C.  LAW 
STOP.”  When  you  see  that  sign, 
obey  its  injunction  and  protect  your- 
self and  those  with  you. 


It  is  indeed  difficult  to  understand  just  why  some  drivers  of  automobiles 
take  delight  in  rapidly  driving  through  a flock  of  fowls  along  the  roaside 
in  order  to  see  how  many  they  can  kill  or  maim.  Or  making  a sudden 
spurt  of  speed  in  order  to  run  down  a d'og.  But  there  are  men  who  take 
a delight  in  just  that  sort  of  thing — and  boast  of  it  afterward.  The  devil 
is  in  such  persons’  hearts. 

The  truly  good  man  is  eptomized  in  the  classic  lines  of  Cowper : 

“I  would  not  number  among  my  friends, 

Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense, 

Yet  wanting  in  sensibility,  the  man 
Who  needlessly  would  tread  upon  a worm.” 

— Monroe  Enquirer, 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 


LY. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1:40  A 

i 

30  | 

New  York-Birmingham 

| 30 

i 

1 :40A 

2 :37A 

i 

29  | 

Birmingham-New  York 

| 29 

i 

2 :37A 

5rl2A 

i 

44  | 

W ashington- Atlanta 

| 44 

i 

5 :12A 

6 :32A 

i 

31  | 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 31 

i 

6 :32A 

8:41  A 

i 

137  | 

Atlanta-New  York 

| 137 

i 

8:41  A 

9 :25A 

i 

i 

11  1 

Charlotte-Norfolk-Richmond 

1 H 

i 

9 :25A 

10 :55A 

i 

36  | 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

j 36 

i 

10 :55A 

3 :20P 

i 

45  | 

W ashington-Charlotte 

| 45 

i 

3-20P 

3 :45P 

i 

46  1 

Charlotte-Danville 

| 46 

i 

3 :45P 

7 :10P 

i 

12  I 

Norfolk-Richmond- Atlanta 

1 12 

i 

7 GOP 

8 :18P 

i 

32  | 

New  York- Augusta 

| 32 

i 

8 :1SP 

10 :20P 

1 

35  | 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

| 35 

i 

10 :20P 

9 :45P 

1 

138  | 

New  York- Atlanta 

| 138 

i 

9 :45P 

9 :31P 

I 

135  | 

Washington-Atlanta 

| 135 

i 

9 :31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
points. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  £ 
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THE  HEART. 


There  comes  times  in  our  lives  when  our  hearts 
must  make  great  decision  for  us,  for  only  the  heart 
is  equal  to  them.  We  sometimes  say:  “Do  not  let 
your  heart  get  away  with  your  head” — good,  but  we 
must  also  remember  to  say:  “Do  not  let  your  head 
get  away  with  your  heart.”  ■ A tender  heart  un- 
directed by  a sound'  judgment  may  lead  us  to  do 
unwise  things,  but  an  imperious  brain  uncontrolled 
by  a good  heart  may  lead  us  to  do  not  only  unwise 
but  cruel  things.  It  is  not  always  wise  to  go  where 
our  heads  lead  us — we  must  sometimes  go  where 
our  hearts  urge  us.  The  heart  is  wiser  at  times 
than  the  brain.  “The  heart  has  reasons,  the  rea- 
son knows  not  of.” 
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Dr.  Bridges,  in  speaking  of  the  scarcity  of  prayer,  says:  “One  difficul- 
ty is  timidity.  Many  parents  are  like  the  old  Scotchman  whose  little  boy 
begged  him  to  have  family  prayers.  “But  Robbie,  I can  na  pray.”  “Just 
tell  the  Lord  that,”  said  the  boy,  “and'  that  will  do  for  a beginning.” 
We  should  overcome  this  timidity.  What  is  there  to  be  ashamed  of? 
Nothing  unless  there  is  a d'aily  life  inconsistent  with  prayer.  The  thing 
then  to  be  ashamed  of  is  not  the  praying  but  the  life.  The  d'evil’s  child- 
ren are  not  ashamed  to  serve  him,  not  ashamed  to  use  the  name  of  G-od' 
profanely.  Surely  we  should  not  be  ashamed  to  use  it  reverently.” 


THIS  ADMINISTRATION  UNTOUCHED. 

According  to  a forecast  by  Brock  Barkley  in  The  Charlotte  Observer  the 
present  administration  is  untouched  by  the  charges  made  by  Maxwell;  Treas- 
urer Lacy’s  figures  are  found  correct;  and  even  Maxwell’s  statement  is 
found  practically  correct.  If  all  these  statements  be  true,  and  Barkley 
is  on  the  ground  floor  in  this  matter,  then  the  blame  must  be  attached  to 
former  administrations,  and  not  to  Morrrison’s.  But  we  will,  it  is  hoped, 
know  the  exact  status  when  the  score  of  auditors  now  on  the  task  finish 
their  investigations  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1923. 

In  the  meantime  the  programme  of  progress  goes  right  on;  and  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  turned  back. 


PERSON  COUNTY  SETS  AN  EXAMPLE. 

Very  material  advancement  has  been  made  educationally  in  Person  county 
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under  the  active  and  far-seeing  efforts  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Beam.  He  was  not  a 
candidate  for  re-election  as  superintendent  of  schools  for  that  county.  The 
Board,  having  a purpose  to  continue  the  progressive  programme  inaugurated 
by  Mr.  Beam,  prevailed  on  his  wife,  Mrs.  Beam,  to  accept  the  position.  This 
in  the  face  of  several  very  worthy  applicants  for  the  position. 

Since  nine-tenths  of  the  teachers  in  the  rural  public  schools  are  girls  and 
women,  it  seems  the  logical  thing  to  do  to  have  a woman  connected  with  the 
administration  of  school  affairs.  In  many  instances  it  would  have  a tendency 
to  put  move  into  some  otherwise  slow-moving  bodies  that  seem  satisfied  with 
statu  quo.  Take,  for  instance  in  Cabarrus  county,  a wide-awake  woman,  who 
knows  the  great  needs  of  the  rural  sections,  would  never  have  permitted  a 
do-nothing  policy  to  obtain  so  long  in  this  county  without  a vigorous  protest. 

It  would  be  a gracious  act,  and  mean  so  much  to  the  interest  of  the  schools 
of  the  county,  if  the  Board  could  find  a native  woman  to  take  the  executive 
leadership  of  the  county’s  schools;  or  if  this  be  not  practicable,  then  that 
member  of  the  Board,  who  is  so  engrossed  in  his  own  school  affairs  that  he 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  see  and  know  every  school  house  in  the  county, 
though  he  has  seen  service  as  an  official  for  near  unto  twenty  years,  if  not 
longer,  ought  to  voluntarily  withdraw  from  the  Board,  making  room  for  a 
woman  member.  The  county  would  be  the  gainer;  and  the  retired  member 
would  lose  nothing  and  show  a high  degree  of  appreciation  of  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things. 

******* 

IT’S  STRANGE. 

The  contribution  elsewhere  in  this  number  by  Mr.  Hunt,  relative  to  the 
scenery  in  Wilkes  county,  brings  to  mind  most  forcibly  the  fact  that  but  few 
people  know  their  own  state.  Scores  and  scores  have  explored  the  “East 
Side,”  the  Bowery  in  New  York,  paced  up  and  down  Broadway,  made  a hur- 
ried visit  to  the  Art  Gallery,  and  have  even  gone  abroad  to  make  a tour  of 
European  scenes,  yet  there  are  few  who  actually  know  North  Carolina,  their 
home. 

It  is  usually  the  thing  over  yonder  or  down  there  or  up  yonder  that  draws 
our  curiosity  and  makes  us  want  to  see  it.  There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds 
in  this  very  town  that  have  never  been  in  a cotton  mill,  who  have  not  the  faint- 
est idea  of  the  process  by  which  some  of  the  handsomest  fabrics  known  to  manu- 
facturing enterprises  are  produced;  though  it  has  been  published,  there  are 
hundreds  in  our  midst  that  do  not  know,  and  have  no  curiosity  about  it,  that 
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the  biggest  towel  factor}^  in  the  world  is  right  at  their  door;  there  are  hun- 
dreds that  have  not  the  slightest  idea  how  the  iron  foundry  makes  a form  and 
moulds  the  melted  metal  into  wheels  and  fittings;  and  but  few  people  and 
none  of  the  school  children  know  how  in  that  blacksmith  shop  they  pass  every 
day  the  smith  welds  together  two  pieces  of  iron.  There  is  so  much  to  learn 
that  we  do  not  know  and  could  easily  know,  except  that  we  are  obsessed  with 
the  idea  that  the  worthwhile  thing  to  know  is  at  some  other  place  in  some 
other  state  or  county. 

So,  let  us  drive  through  Wilkes  county  before  we  make  a European  trip. 

A HARD  TASK. 

„ There  are  hundreds  of  ways  by  which  the  lawless  can  get  by  for  a time 
with  a violation  of  the  prohibition  regulations,  and  none  know  this  better 
than  the  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  law.  To  make  a record 
should  be  the  ambition  of  every  man  who  accepts  employment  in  the  service  of 
another  or  of  the  government.  Any  spirit  short  of  this  is  unworthy. 

But  there  is  danger  of  an  over-enthusiasm.  The  indiscriminate  holding 
up  of  roadsters  without  any  well  defined  reasons  for  so  doing  other  than 
to  satisfy  a desire  to  make  a capture  and  seizure,  is  a dangerous  matter. 
The  attack  made  upon  two  helpless  ladies  on  the  Greenville-Asheville  high- 
way some  days  ago  by  revenue  officers  startled  the  sensibilities  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  was  just  as  natural  for  the  ladies  to  mistake  the  officers  for  high- 
way robbers,  as  for  the  officers  to  presume  the  ladies  were  blockade  run- 
ners. The  shooting  that  occcurred  was  indefensible  and  cowardly.  The 
public  applauds  the  Washington  authorities  in  giving  these  wild  men  a 
suspension  of  sixty  days — a permanent  suspension  would  be  better,  unless 
it  is  professionally  made  clear  that  these  officers  are  mentally  sound  and  are 
of  good,  personal  characters. 

The  prohibition  legislation  will  eventually  be  thoroughly  executed  without 
shooting  down  everything  in  sight — all  men  and  women,  who  find  it  necessary 
to  go  by  car  from  city  to  city,  are  not  lawless  and  bootleggers. 

«**•**• 

DISTORTED  TASTE. 

A reading  that  most  beautifully  interpreted  the  sentiment  and  actions  of 
unique  characters  and  singing  by  an  attractive  woman,  who  falls  but  little 
short  of  a real  artist,  drew  an  audience  of  less  than  seventy-five  and  this  in 
a community  that  numbers  more  than  twelve  thousand.  It  occurs  to  an  ob- 
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server  that  the  several  scores  of  teachers  in  the  community  unless  otherwise 
engaged  might  have  been  drawn  along  with  their  pupils  to  this  enterainment 
that  was  really  of  tine  merit,  if  not  classy.  But  the  teachers  in  any  appreci- 
able numbers  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

We  are  constrained,  having  a knowledge  of  the  prevailing  temperament, 
and  this  based  on  many  past  performances,  that  a wrestling  match,  a basket- 
ball stunt,  a minstrel  show  or  dirty  carnival,  would  have  drawn  an  overflowing- 
house  at  the  popular  price  of  fifty  cents  per.  These  are  not  very  pleasant 
words,  but  there  is  no  use  in  mincing  words  when  dealing  with  a serious- 
condition  in  the  tastes  of  a community  that  seeks  to  better  its  environment. 

There  is  something  wrong  when  ia  dog-show  can  draw  an  over-flowing  house, 
or  a feed-fest  can  dispose  of  every  plate,  in  a community,  and  clever  intel- 
lectualists  must  face  innumerable  empty  seats.  If  not  worse,  it  indicates 
the  presence  of  a distorted  taste.  Like  the  foreign  missionaries  have  long 
since  learned  as  sound  and  logical,  to  make  the  coming  generation  better  than 
the  present  or  the  past,  we  must  begin  with  the  children,  and  what  a joy  it  is 
that  enterprising  and  wise  boards  of  education  are  introducing  into  Hie  cur- 
riculum and  into  the  plastic  lives  of  the  young  a taste  for  music  and  high-class 
entertainment. 
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ROANOKE  RAPIDS  TO  THE  FRONT. 

They  held  a contest  at  the  College  for  Women,  in  Greensboro,  last  week, 
between  representatives  of  a number  of  the  state  high  schools  along  the  line 
of  musical  attainments.  It  was  an  inspiring  event,  not  appealing  to  that 
which  goes  wild  over  foot-ball,  basket-ball  and  other  atheletic  stunts,  but 
which  contributes  to  the  making  of  the  most  of  a higher  life — music.  Refer- 
ring to  that  great  event  the  Greensboro  News  editorially  says : 


Roanoke  Rapids  high  school  car- 
ried off  the  honors  in  the  state  high 
school  music  contests,  staged  at 
North  Carolina  College  for  Women 
last  week.  Roanoke  Rapids  there- 
by won  an  honor  by  comparison 
with  which  the  football  champion- 
ship is  a trival  thing.  It  is  not 
if  that  school  had  come  here  with 
one  or  two  geniuses  who  carried, 
everything  before  them.  The  strength 
of  the  school  was  in  the  group  sing- 
ing— quartets  and  glee  clubs — so  it 
is  fair  to  award  to  Roanoke  Rapids 
the  distinction  of  having  the  best 
musical  instruction  in  any  state  high 
school.  And  in  comparison  with  that, 
no  athletic  championship  amounts  to 
much. 

Participation  in  the  music  contests, 
like  participation  in  interscholastic 
atletic,  is  confined  to  a comparatively 
•small  number  of  especially  well-equip- 
ped students,.  The  great  majority  of 
students,  even  in  a music  contest,  are 
confined  to  the  side-lines,  just  as  they 
are  in  a football  game;  all  that  they 
get  out  of  it  • is  a greater  capability 
of  appreciating  the  fine  points  of  the 
art.  But  in  case  of  football — or  any 
other  form  of  athletics — this  height- 
ened appreciation  means  little  or 
nothing  in  the  student’s  afterschool 
life.  In  most  men  it  fades  out  by 
the  time  they  reach  the  age  of  30; 
and  even  those  in  whom  it  lingers 
iave  occasion  to  use  it  only  on  com- 
paratively rare  occasions,  during  a 


short  season.  On  the  contrary,  the 
students  who  has  learned  to  appreci- 
ate music  has  something  that,  instead 
of  fading,  brightens  with  the  passing 
of  the  years  and  the  ripening  of  his 
intelligence;  and  which  he  has  occas- 
ion to  exercise  every  time  he  steps 
into  a moving  picture  theater.  Once 
given  a start  in  the  right  direction, 
the  individual  who  lives  in  a civili- 
ized  country  can  hardly  fail  to  pro- 
gress steadily.  The  boy  who  is  taught 
in  high  school  to  appreciate  Bizet 
and  Meyerbeer  need  not  be  a music- 
ian in  order  to  develop  that  appre- 
ciation until,  by  the  time  he  is  grow- 
ing gray  around  the  temples  he  can 
understand  Cesar  Franck  and  the 
Russians. 

All  that  it  would  mean  to  the  state 
to  bring  up  a generation  thoroughly 
grounded  in  appreciation  of  music  is 
beyond  computation;  but  it  is  suffi- 
ciently clear  that  it  would  work  a 
revolution  in  the  intellectual  and 
artistic  life  of  the  commonwealth. 
Genius  may  be  irrepressible;  but  tal- 
ent can  flourish  only  in  a favorable 
environment.  He  is  an  optimist  in- 
deed who  can  assert  that  the  pres- 
ent environment  that  North  Carolina 
affords  is  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  musical  talent;  and  the  civil- 
izing power  that  the  youngest  of  the 
arts  possesses  is  thus  largely  lost  to 
the  state. 

The  work  that  is  being  done  in 
Roanoke  Rapids  high  school  and  in 
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the  other  high  schools  that  entered 
the  competition  is  helping  to  change 
that  environment,  helping  to  open 
North  Carolina  to  a new  intellectual 
and  esthetic  force,  helping  to  raise 


the  state  to  a higher  level  of  civili- 
zation. Roanoke  Rapids  is  entitled 
to  the  warmest  congratulations  on 
its  fine  victory. 


MIGHTY  POOR  OBSERVATION 

A mighty  good  man  some  time  ago  made  mighty  poor  observation.  He 
had  several  little  children  and  the  subject  under  discussion  was  the  best 
sort  of  school  for  the  youngest.  He  perferred  a small  school  at  his  door 
to  one  much  better  a little  farther  away.  “I  believe  in  good  schools,” 
he  said.  ‘ ‘but  I had  rather  my  children  make  out  with  poor  school  close  by 
until  they  get  bigger  and  then  send  them  to  a better  one.”  He  is  an  ex- 
cellent man  and  meant  to  do  the  best  by  his  children,  but  he  was  vastly 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  little  children  can  make  out  with  any  sort  of 
educational  facilities  and'  later  as  older  children  overcome  the  effects  of 
poor  training.  Those  very  years  he  does  not  appreciate  from  an  educa- 
tional standpoint  are  the  most  important.  It  is  in  the  plastic,  fresh  years 
that  a child  is  the  most  open  to  suggestion  and  i$  the  time  when  in  many 
respects,  its  whole  character  is  permanently)  affected.  It  matters  not  how 
young  a child'  is,  it  should  have  the  best  opportunity  possible.  Thosd  first 
years  are  vital  to  the  child’s  vfiiole  existence. — Oxford  Friend 


THE  GRANDEST  NEAR  MOUNTAIN  VIEW. 

By  C.  W.  Hunt 


Wilkes  county,  for  some  cause, 
was  always  interesting  to  the  writer. 
I have  traveled  over  a greater  part 
of  its  general  territory,  have  been 
taken  for  revenue  raider  and  post 
office  inspector,  and  once  gave  a cer- 
tain postmaster  up  Lewis  fork  an  un- 
pleasant five  minutes  until  he  got 
the  driver  to  one  side  and  learned 
my  business.  In  all  the  crossing  and 
recrossing  there  were  things  to  inter- 
est, which  of  themselves  would  make 
a story  in  no  way  connected  with  de- 
scribing a panoramic  mountain  view. 

If  one  wants  the  widest,  grandest, 
civilized  mountain  view  in  all  the 
great  state  of  beautiful  mountain 


views  covering  so  much  of  our  terri- 
tory, he  needs  to  drive  just  five  miles 
out  of  Wilke  sb  or  o,  over  a fine  road, 
and  all  the  way  up  the  side  of  the 
Brushy  mountains,  on  the  extreme 
east  end  and  get  on  the  crest  of  the 
Brushies  at  that  point,  in  the  midst 
of  a beautiful  orchard,  where  with 
not  a tree  or  a cloud  or  smoke  to 
intervene,  he  can  feast  the  eye  until 
it  is  tired.  Most  mountain  views  are 
limited.  Looking  down  from  a moun- 
tain the  smoke,  except  occasionally, 
soon  obstructs  the  view  and  limits  it; 
but  here,  instead  of  looking  down  on 
things  all  below  you,  the  view  is  grad- 
ually upward  and  spreads  away  past 
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the  half  circle,  taking  in  a part  of 
Surry,  all  of  Wilkes  to  your  back 
and  a part  of  Caldwell  and  the  edge 
of  Watauga.  The  view  is  from  your 
feet  to  the  top  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  is  not  the  waste  of  high  moun- 
tains one  takes  in  from  the  cliffs  at 
Blowing  Rock,  but  is  a panoramic 
view  of  mountains,  hills,  forest, 
farms,  valleys  and  hills. 

Take  your  map  of  North  Carolina 
and  look  at  Wilkes  county.  Look 
at  the  valley  of  the  Yadkin  that 
drains  all  the  county  from  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  note  the  streams  that 
come  into  it  from  the  county  of 
Wilkes,  all  of  which  are  these  rush- 
ing mountain  streams  that  dash  over 
rocks  and  falls,  “as  clear  as  crystal 
and  pure  to  behold,”  and  it  is  the 
valleys  of  these  creeks  and  small 
rivers  that  make  the  topography  so 
lovely  to  the  eye,  from  this  point 
on  the  Brushies.  Many,  many  peo- 
ple who  live  within  a few  hour’s  auto 
drive  of  what  I am  describing  have 
never  seen  it.  Several  years  ago, 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  some  of 
the  lovers  of  nature  and  scenery  at 
North  Wilkesboro  built  a hotel  near 
the  site  I am  mentioning,  but  like 


most  isolated  summer  resorts,  it  was 
burned,  but  many  of  the  cottages  are 
there  yet,  and  are  inhabited  in  sum- 
mer. 

The  w!ay  is  now  open  for  many  of 
those  who  live  on  the  Southern  Rail- 
way from  Greensboro  to  Gastonia, 
and  in  all  the  section  to  the  east  to 
see  this  scene  and  this  wonderful 
country  as  they  go  to  Blowing  Rock 
and  the  mountain  country  contigu- 
ous, by  driving  out  of  the  way  to 
reach  Wilksboro,  going  up  the  five 
mile  drive,  take  in  the  view,  then 
hit  the  Boone  trail  for  Boone,  cross- 
ing through  Deep  Gap,  an  easy  climb, 
seeing  a wonderfully  fertile  moun- 
tain country,  and  note  how,  when 
you  cross  the  divide,  you  do  not  go 
down  on  the  west  side,  but  out  into  an 
open  country,  cotmparatively  level,, 
and  wonderfully  rich.  To  those 
from  Salisbury  north  it  is  little  out 
of  the  way.  Concord,  Charlotte  and 
Gastonia  it  may  be  as  much  as  fifty 
miles  further,  but  how  better  can  the 
time  be  spent  if  out  for  pleasure? 
Besides  you  see  as  pretty  a country  as 
you  would  if  you  went  the  direct 
route,  and  have  an  easier  climb. 


Two  can  live  as  cheaply  as  one  if  they  are  both  so  happy  that  they  can’t 
see  the  difference. — Reidsville  Review 


THE  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

(M.  E.  W.  in  Smithfield  Herald) 


The  room  was  crowded  with  boy? 
and  girls,  and  men  and  women  and 
little  children  and  tiny  babies.  Of 
course  the  babies  were  not  supposed 
to  know  much  about  the  high  sound- 
ing speeches  which  were  being  made 
but  somehow  they  fitted  into  the 


general  scheme  of  things  and  it  would 
not  have  seemed  right  had  they  not 
been  there. 

There  were  not  enough  seats  to  go 
around,  so  the  men  stood  at  the  back 
of  the  room  and  in  the  aisles,  and 
sometimes  the  sound  of  voices  came 
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stealing  in  through  the  open  windows. 
These  were  the  voices  of  those  who 
could  not  get  on  the  inside  at  all. 

And  now  you  are  beginning  to 
wonder  where  the  scene  of  my  story 
lies  and  what  it  is  all  about  anyway. 
You  probably  think  that  I am  pictur- 
ing a great  city  auditorium,  or  a 
town  hall,  or  a famous  cathedral  in 
a distant  country  where  the  people 
have  gathered  to  hear  some  far-famed 
silver-tongued  orator,  but  you  are 
mistaken.  I am  only  picturing  a 
very  ordinary  two-story  school  house 
in  Johnston  County.  This  building 
stands  at  a cross-roads,  and  would 
attract  little  attention  from  the  cas- 
ual passer-by.  But  that  is  because 
he  looks  only  on  the  outside,  and  does 
not  see  the  real  things. 

It  is  the  people  of  Meadow  town- 
ship who  can  tell  you  what  that  build- 
ing represents.  To  the  boys  and 
girls  it  means  opportunities,  ideals, 
education,  all  that  their  eager  hearts 
are  longing  for;  to  the  parents  of  the 
community  it  means  that  dreams  and 
desires  unfulfilled  in  their  own  lives 
are  to  be  realized  in  the  lives  of  their 
children. 

And  why  this  gathering  at  the 
school  building,  this  crowded  upper 
room,  these  cars  upon  the  campus  be- 
low? Come  with  me  and  I will  show 
you.  Now  look  over  the  heads  of 
the  people,  and  see  on  the  stage  the 
little  group  of  boys  and  girls.  There 
are  thirty-four  of  them.  It  is  they 
who  have  caused  this  great  multitude 
of  people  to  come  together.  These 


boys  and  girls  will  today  receive 
from  the  hand  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendent the  token  of  their  preparation 
to  enter  high  school.  They  have 
come  with  confident  hearts  and  high 
hopes  for  the  future,  eager  to  enter 
and  enjoy  their  new  estate. 

Let  us  speak  to  this  group  of  girls 
who  are  now  passing  out  of  the  room, 
with  their  certificates  held  proudly  in 
their  hands. 

“What  Will  you  do  next  year?” 
Without  a moment’s  hesitation  comes 
the  answer,  “We  shall  walk  to  meet 
the  truck  that  will  bring  us  to  the 
high  school.”  And  then  you  remem- 
ber the  little  girl  from  the  same  com- 
munity who  all  this  year  has  walked 
three  miles  to  meet  the  truck  which 
has  brought  her  the  other  six  miles. 

To  a little  girl  from  another  com- 
munity I remark,  “Your  truck  is  al- 
ready full,  there  will  be  no  room  for 
all  you  new  boys  and  girls  next  fall.  ’ ’ 

And  quick  the  answer  flashes  back. 
“Then  you  must  send  another  truck, 
for  you  see  we’ve  got  to  go  to  high 
school.” 

And  a woman  standing  near  hears 
the  remark  and  smiling  says,  ‘ 1 1 
never  saw  children  with  so  much  res- 
olution. Seems  like  they’ve  all  got 
their  heads  set  on  getting  an  edu- 
cation. ” 

Yes,  it  does  seem  so,  and,  if  I read 
aright,  there  is  a resolution  in  the 
hearts  of  those  fathers  and  mothers 
that  because  it  is  good  their  children 
shall  have  the  thing  they  are  demand- 
ing. 


What  we  prize  most  shows  in  our  character  and  radiates  in  our  influ- 
ence.— Firelight 
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OWL  SCARED  BEN  LACY. 

Think  of  Ben  Lacy  publicly  confessing  in  this  language , “ Lord  I was 
scared.”  It  is  hard  to  believe.  Down  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition  one  of  his 
severest  attacks  of  asthma  overcame  him.  His  room-mates,  the  late  Dr.  B.  F , 
Dixon  and  the  late  Col.  J.  Bryan  Grimes,  concluding  that  their  friend  had 
crossed  over  the  river  were  going  about  preparations  to  properly  care  for  the 
body — all  this  taking  place  in  Lacy’s  presence  and,  possibly,  hearing.  All  at 
once,  Mr.  Lacy,  rallying,  rolled  over  and  said,  “boys,  I’m  coming  around  al- 
right.” Scared,  no;  but  the  late  Dr.  Dixon  often  laughed  about  how  “queer”  he 
.. himself  felt  in  trying  to  tumi  over  his  friend  alive  to  an  undertaker.  The 
Raleigh  News  & Observer  tells  how  Ben  Lacy  when  running  a Saboard  engine 
got  a mix  up  with  an  owl  in  the  following  manner'. 


Somebody  was  telling  Ben  Lacy, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
about  the  old  buzzard  that  got  in 
the  way  of  Captain  Lamphier’s  De- 
Haviland  down  at  Fort  Bragg  a few 
Mondays  ago,  and  was  terribly  de- 
moralized and  otherwise  scared  to 
death  at  being  pursued  by  a roaring 
bird  that  was  too  big  to  elude.  The 
airplane  almost  run  down  the  rusty 
old  scavenger. 

But  that ’s  nothing  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  who  used  to 
be  an  enineer  on  the  Seaboard  away 
back  in  the  days  when  the  train  en- 
gines burned  lightwood  knots  and  pro- 
duced more  smoke  than  a dozen  coal- 
burners  do  in  these  latter  times.  May- 
be trains  also  ran  faster  in  the  wood- 
burning  era.  Anyhow  Mr.  Lacy  was 
not  much  impressed  by  an  airplane 
going  120  miles  an  hour  and  almost 
running  down  a buzzard. 

“I  caught  an  owl  that  way  once 
myself,”  he  continued,  “and  he 
scared  me  so  bad  that  if  I could  have 
jumped,  I reckon  I’d  have  jumped  no 
telling  how  far.” 

The  adventures  that  befell  Mr. 
Lacy  when  he  was  skipper  of  a knot- 
burner  would  fill  a book,  and  strange 
to  say  most  of  them  happened  to  him 


at  approximately  the  same  spot  down 
below  Aberdeen.  That’s  where  Marse 
Henry  Page  laid  down  a drum  fire 
around  his  head  one  night.  That ’s 
where  he  ran  over  so  many  scared 
scrub  heifers  that  the  engine  was 
lifted  clean  off  the  track.  That’s 
where  he  killed  a deer,  a fox,  a rabbit, 
two  pigs,  and  two  wild  turkeys,  but 
all  on  diffrent  occasions. 

And  then  there  was  the  owl.  Mr. 
Lacy  was  sitting  at  the  throttle  of 
his  knot-burner  and  headed  for  Ham- 
let. He  had  one  hand  on  the  throttle 
and  the  other  on  the  air-brake,  and 
both  eyes  on  the  track  ahead  of  him. 
He  was  pulling  a passenger  train 
that  had  the  reputation  of  n’ever  be- 
ing on  time.  Mr.  Lacy  was  tired  of 
that  reputation,  and  for  once  he  was 
going  to  be  in  Hamlet  on  time.  He 
was  doing  70  miles  an  hour,  which  is 
still  speedy  for  a train. 

“All  of  a sudden  something  hit 
me  right  here,  ’ ’ says  Mr.  Lacy, 
thumping  himself  in  the  chest.  “I 
didn’t  know  what  it  was,  but  I 
grabbed  both  levers  and  stood  the 
passengers  on  their  heads.  Then 
whatever  it  was  poked  its  head  up 
in  my  face  and  said  “ who-who-who. r> 
Lord,  I was  scared.  I’d  have  jump- 
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ed,  but  I reckon  I was  too  scared  to 
jump. 

“The  train  stopped,  and  I looked 
at  it.  It  was  the  biggest  owl  that 
I have  ever  seen.  I laid  him  over 
on  the  seat  and  started  up  the  train, 
but  he  died  before  I got  to  hamlet. 


He  must  have  been  live  feet  from 
tip  to  tip.  He  must  have  been  flying* 
low  and  coming  in  my  direction,  or 
I’d  have  never  hit  him  so  hard.  He 
just  knocked  the  breath  out  of  me 
when  he  hit  me.” 


WORD  STUDIES. 

By  Harriette  Wilbur 

We  must  credit  the  originators  of  many  of  the  words  we  now  use  quite 
naturally  and'  without  a thought  of  being  humorous,  as  wags  of  consid- 
erable cleverness.  There  is  the  word  easel,  for  example. 

In  Denmark  the  animal  whose  Latin  name  is  asinus  is  the  ezel,  and  as 
the  donkey  always  has  been,  it  is  chiefly  a bearer  of  burdens.  Imagine 
the  smile  that  quirked  the  lips  of  the  Danish  man,  woman,  or  perhaps 
child,  who  spied  an  artist  seated'  before  a canvas  held  upright,  or  nearly 
so,  by  a three-legged  frame.  “Ezel”  he  laughed,  and'  so  the  frame  got  its 
name — ezel  in  Danish,  easel  in  English. 

Or  perhaps  it  was  the  artist  wdo  invented  it  that  first  saw  the  likeness 
between  frame  and'  donkey,  and  by  the  happy  combination  of  a catchy 
name  and  useful  article,  became  the  successful  manufacturer  of  gasels. 


IS  IT  WORTH  WHILE. 

(Sanford  Express) 


In  what  might  be  termed  a philo- 
sophic mood  an  exchange  climbs  up 
in  the  pulpit  and  delivers  itself  of 
this  truth. 

“It’s  no  disgrace  to  a man  to  have 
enemies  and  opposition.  Many  men 
hesitate  to  take  any  course  that  will 
call  for  opposition  of  any  person 
because  they  don’t  want  enemies. 
The  world  is  full  of  envious  people. 
Some  people  just  naturally  hate  a 
man  because  he  is  successful  in  his 
business  or  occupies  a prominent 
place  in  the  community.  The  world 
has  no  animosity  toward  the  quiet 
citizen  who  offends  no  one  and  gets 
in  nobody’s  way.  It  is  the  live  man 


of  push  and  energy  who  incurs  en- 
mity. Every  man  who  is  fearless  in 
the  discharge  of  his  obligations  has 
enemies.” 

While  this  is  true — true  as  gos- 
pel according  to  any  of  the  Saints — 
the  queston  has  often  come  home  to 
many  a man,  Does  it  pay?  “The 
quiet  citizen  who  offends  no  one  and 
gets  in  nobody  way”  goes  along  and 
is  relieved  of  worry — has  no  fences 
to  keep  up — and  finally,  when  he  is 
gone,  the  community  says  he  was  a 
good  fellow,  didn’t  cut  much  ice,  but 
was  easy  going  and  all  right. 

The  fellow  who  makes  enemies  is 
the  man  who  does  things.  He  is  the 
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man  who  cares  nothing  for  policy. 
He  is  maligned  by  the  envious  bats 
who  roost  in  his  neighborhood  and  is 
forced  to  be  up  and  doing  lest  his 
enemies  rejoice.  True  when  he  dies 
the  community  will  turn  out  and  give 
the  remains  a big  send  off;  the  news- 
papers will  with  one  accord  recite  the 
virtues  which  many  never  before  ad- 
mitted, although  they  were  in  sight 
of  all.  The  community  feels  that  it 
has  lost  a pillar  of  strength — and  then 
when  all  is  gone  beyond  hope  of  re- 
call those  who  envied  the  man  who 
made  a noise  will  regret. 

It  is  the  old  story  of  sending  flow- 
ers to  the  dead.  But  the  brain  has 
become  stilled,  the  pulse  has  ceased, 
and  then  the  virtues  which  our  poor 
eyes  pictured  as  vices  take  shape  and 
murmuring,  “too  late,”  we  pass  on 
to  throw  our  mud  at  others  yet  living. 

But  it  has  often  been  a question 
of  moment  with  us  whether  there  was 
any  use  to  live  a life  that  was  filled 
with  bitterness  and  disappointments 
simply  in  order  to  get  a brass  band 


funeral.  We  know  that  in  the  game1 
of  life  all  things  are  considered  fair, 
and  as  our  friend  well  says,  it  is  only 
the  man  of  push  and  energy  who  in- 
curs enmity.  When  Theodore  Roose- 
velt died  a little  over  four  years  ago, 
the  papers  which  put  through  it  poli- 
tics to  abuse  him,  in  the  face  of  death 
sang  his  praises.  Roosevelt  dead  was 
no  purer  than  Roosevelt  alive  but  be- 
cause he  possessed  a verile  and  suc- 
cessful way  of  saying  and  doing 
things,  bitter  and  harsh  and  cruel 
were  the  criticisms  wThich  envy  en- 
voked.  And  if  Woodrow  Wilson 
were  dead  the  people  who  have  abused 
him  and  criticised  him  as  they  have 
criticised  and  abused  no  other  man 
of  this  generation  would  be  praising 
him. 

It  seems  to  be  human  nature,  how- 
ever, to  say  a man  is  a scoundrel 

if  he  does  things  and  a fool  if  he 

does  nothing.  So  you  pay  your  mon- 
ey and  take  your  choice.  The  price, 
however,  of  being  foremost  in  the 
fight  is  dreadful  to  contemplate. 


Doing  one’s  duty  is  one  of  the  hard  things  that  leaves  an  easy  feeling. 
— Boyland. 


COUNTRY  MOTHERS. 

(Marshville  Home) 


One  of  the  most  notable  tributes 
ever  paid  to  the  country  mothers  was 
written  by  the  late  Senator  Tom  Wat- 
son, of  Georgia,  and  the  tribute  is 
not  overdrawn.  You  who  were  rear- 
ed by  the  country  mothers  know 
something  of  the  strenuous  life  of 
women  on  the  farm.  Here’s  Mr. 
Watson ’s  tribute  all  in  one  contin- 
ued sentence,  and  it  is  a masterpiece : 


. “There  are  thousands  of  devoted 
and  absolutely  admirable  wives  and 
mothers  in  our  cities,  in  our  towns, 
and  in  our  villages,  and  it  gives  me 
pleasure  and  pride  to  testify  to  the 
fact;  but  if  you  ask  me  to  carry  you 
to  the  home  of  the  true  wife  and  the 
true  mother,  one  who  loses  herself  en- 
tirely in  the  existence  of  her  hus- 
band and  children,  one  who  is  the 
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first  to  rise  in  the  morning,  and  the 
last  to  retire  at  night,  one  who  is  al- 
way  at  her  post  of  duty,  and  the  one 
who  carries  upon  her  shoulders  the 
burdens  of  both  husband  and  child- 
ren, one  who  is  keeper  of  the  house- 
hold and  the  good  angel  of  it,  utterly 
unselfish,  happy  in  making  others 
happy  with  one  thought  of  the  flash- 
ionable  pleasure,  perfectly  content  in 
quiet  home  life  in  which  she  does  no- 
body harm  and  everybody  good,  tak- 
ing as  many  thorns  as  she  can  from 
the  pathway  of  her  husband  and 
strewing  it  with  as  many  roses  as 
possible,  strengthening  him  by  her  in- 
spiration as  he  goes  forward  to  fight 
the  battle  of  life,  smoothing  the  pil- 


low upon  which  he  rests  his  tired 
head  when  he  comes  home,  tenderly 
rearing  the  boys  and  girls  who  will 
in  turn  go  away  from  the  door,  some 
day  for  the  last  time — the  boy  to  be- 
come a good  soldier  in  life  ?s  continu- 
ous warfare,  and  the  girl  to  become 
some  ardent  suitor’s  wife  to  be  to 
him  what  her  mother  has  been  to  her 
father;  and  who,  when  all  toils  are 
done  and  her  strength  is  departing, 
will  sit  calmy  in  the  doorway,  watch- 
ing the  setting  sun,  with  a serene 
smile  upon  her  face,  and  never  a fear 
in  her  heart — ask  me  to  find  where 
this  woman  lives,  where  this  type  is 
to  be  found,  and  I will  make  a bee 
line  for  the  country.” 


The  latest  definition  for  optimist  is,  “The  man  who  Ijakes  all  of  the 
lemons  handed1  him  and  makes  lemonade  out  of  them.” — Exchange. 


EFFECTS  OF  GAMBLING. 


The  love  of  gambling  steals,  perhaps,  more  often  than  any  other  sin,  with 
an  imperceptible  influence  on  its  victim.  Its  first  pretext  is  inconsiderable, 
and  fasely  termed  innocent  play,  with  no  more  than  the  gentle  excitement 
necessary  to  amusement.  This  plea,  once  indulged,  is  but  too  often  “as  the 
letting  out  of  water.  ’ ’ The  interest  imperceptibly  grows.  Pride  of  superior 
skill,  opportunity,  avarice,  and  all  the  over-whelming  passions  of  depraved  na- 
ture, ally  themselves  with  the  incipient  and  growing  fondness.  Dam  and 
dike  are  swept  away.  The  victim  struggles  in  vain,  and  is  borne  down  by  the 
uncontrolled  current. 


Thousands  have  given  scope  to  the 
latent  guilty  avarice,  unconscious  of 
the  guest  they  harbored  in  their  bo- 
soms. Thousands  have  exulted  over 
the  avails  of  gambling,  without  com- 
prehending, the  baseness  of  using 
the  money  of  another,  won  without 
honest  industry,  obtained  without  an 
equivalent ; and  perhaps  from  the  sim- 
plicity, rashness,  and  inexperience  of 
youth.  Multitudes  have  commenced 


gambling,  thinking  only  to  win  a 
small  sum,  and  prove  their  superior 
skill  and  dexterity,  and  there  pause. 
.But  it  is  the  teaching  of  all  time,  it 
is  the  experience  of  human  nature, 
that  effectual  resistance  to  powerful 
propensities,  if  made  at  all,  is  usually 
made  before  the  commission  of  the 
first  sin.  My  dear  readers ! let  me 
implore  you,  by  the  mercies  of  God 
and  the  worth  of  your  soul,  to  con- 
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template  this  enormous  evil  only  from 
a distance.  Stand  firmly  against  the 
first  temptation,  under  whatsoever 
specious  forms  it  may  assail  you. 
‘ ‘Touch  not.”  “Handle  not.”  “En- 
ter not  into  temptation.” 

It  is  the  melancholy  and  well-known 
character  of  this  sin,  that,  where  once 
an  appetite  for  it  has  gained  poses- 
sion  of  the  breast,  the  common  mo- 
tives,-the  gentle  excitements,  and  the 
ordinary  inducements  to  business  or 
amusement,  are  no  longer  felt.  It 
incorporates  itself  with  the  whole 
body  of  thought,  and  fills  with  its 
fascination  all  the  desires  of  the 
heart.  Nothing  can  henceforward 
arouse  the  spell-bound  victim  to  a 
pleasurable  consciousness  of  exist- 
ence, but  the  destructive  stimulus  of 
gambling. 

Another  appalling  view  of  gamb- 
ling is,  that  it  is  the  prolific  stem, 
the  fruitful  parent,  of  all  other  vices. 
Blasphemy,  falsehood,  cheating, 
drun  keness,  quarreling,  and  murder, 
are  all  naturally  connected  with  gam- 
bling; and  what  has  been  said,  with 
so  much  power  and  truth,  of  another 
sin,  may,  with  equal  emphasis  and 
truth  be  asserted  of  this:  “Allow 
yourself  to  become  a confirmed  gam- 
bler, and  detestable  as  this  practice 
is,  it  will  soon  be  only  one  among 
many  gross  sins  of  which  you  will 
be  guilty.”  Giving  yourself  up  to 
the  indulgence  of  another  sinful 
course,  might  prove  your  ruin;  but 
then  you  might  perish  only  under  the 
guilt  of  the  indulgence  of  a single 
gross  sin. 

But,  should  you  become  a gambler, 
you  will,  in  all  probability,  descend 
to  destruction  with  the  added  infamy 
of  having  been  the  slave  of  all  kinds 
of  iniquity,  and  * 1 led  captive  by  Sa- 


id 

tan  at  his  will.”  Gambling  seizes 
hold  of  all  the  passions,  allies  itself 
with  all  the  appetites,  and  compels 
every  propensity  to  pay  tribute.  The 
subject,  however  plausible  in  his  ex- 
ternal deportment,  becomes  avari- 
cious, greedy,  insatiable.  Medita- 
tions upon  the  card-table  occupy  all 
his  day  and  night  dreams.  Had  he 
the  power,  he  would  annihilate  all  the 
hours  of  this  our  short  life,  that  nec- 
essarily intervene  between  the  peroids 
of  his  favorite  pursuit. 

Cheating  is  a sure  and  inseparable 
attendant  upon  a continued  course  of 
gambling.  We  well  know  with  what 
horror  the  canons  of  the  card-table 
repel  this  charge.  It  pains  us  to  as- 
sert our  deep  and  deliberate  convic- 
tion of  its  truth.  There  must  be 
prostration  of  moral  principle,  and 
silence  of  conscience,  even  to  begin 
with  it.  Surely  a man  who  regards 
the  natural  sense  of  right,  laying  the- 
obligations  of  Christanity  out  of  the 
question,  can  not  sit  down  with  the 
purpose  to  win  the  money  of  another 
in  this  way. 

He  must  be  aware,  in  doing  it,  that 
avarice  and  dishonest  thoughts,  it 
may  be  almost  unconsciously  to  him- 
self, mingle  with  his  motives.  Having 
once  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  un- 
worthiness of  his  motives,  and  de- 
ceived himself,  he  begins  to  study  how 
he  may  deceive  others.  Every  mor- 
alist has  remarked  upon  the  delicacy 
of  conscience;  and  that,  from  the  first 
violation,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
callous,  until  finally  it  sleeps  a sleep 
as  of  death,  and  ceases  to  remon- 
strate. 

The  gambler  is  less  and  less  scru- 
pulous about  the  modes  of  winning, 
so  that  he  can  win.  No  person  will 
be  long  near  the  gambling-table  of 
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high  stakes,  be  the  standing  of  the 
players  what  it  may,  without  hearing 
the  charge  of  cheating  bandied  back 
and  forward ; or  reading  the  indignant 
expression  of  it  in  their  countenances. 
One  half  of  our  fatal  duels  have  their 
immediate  or  remote  origin  in  insin- 
uations of  this  sort. 

The  alternations  of  loss  and  gain; 
the  preternatural  excitement  of  the 
mind,  and  consequent  depression  when 
that  excitement  has  passed  away;  the 
bacchanalian  merriment  of  guilty 
associates;  the  loss  of  natural  rest; 
in  short,  the  very  atmosphere  of  the 
gambling-table,  fosters  the  temper- 
ament of  hard  drinking.  A keen 
sense  of  interest  may,  indeed, 
and  often  does,  restrain  the  gambler, 
while  actually  engaged  in  his  employ- 
ment, that  he  may  possess  the  re- 
quisite coolness  to  watch  his  antag- 
onist, and  avail  himself  of  every  pass- 
ing advantage. 

But  the  moment  the  high  excite- 
ment of  play  is  intermitted,  the  mo- 
ment the  passions  vibrate  back  to  the 
state  of  repose,  what  shall  sustain 
the  sinking  spirits;  what  shall  re- 
nerve the  relaxed  physical  nature ; 
what  shall  fortify  the  mind  against 
the  tortures  of  conscience,  and  the 
thoughts  of  “a  judgment  to  come,” 
but  intoxication?  It  is  the  experi- 
ence of  all  time,  that  a person  is  sel- 
dom a gambler  for  any  considerable 
peroid,  without  being  also  a drunk- 
ard. 

Blasphemy  follows,  as  a thing  of 
course;  and  is,  indeed,  the  well-known 
and  universial  dialect  of  the  gambler. 
How  often  has  my  heart  sank  within 
me  as  I have  passed  the  dark  and 
dire  receptacles  of  the  gambler,  and 
seen  the  red  and  bloated  faces,  and 
inhaled  the  mingled  smells  of  tobac- 


co and  potent  drinks;  and  heard  the 
loud,  strange,  and  horrid  curses  of 
the  players;  realizing  the  while,  that 
these  beings  so  occupied  were  candi- 
dates for  eternity,  and  now  on  the 
course  which,  if  not  speedily  for- 
saken, would  fix  them  forever  in  hell. 

We  have  already  said,  that  gamb- 
ling naturally  leads  to  quarreling  and 
murder.  How  often  have  we  retired 
to  our  berth  in  the  steam-boat,  and 
heard  charges  of  dishonesty,  accents 
of  reviling  and  recrimination,  and 
hints  that  these  charges  must  be  met 
and  settled  at  another  time  and  place, 
ring  in  our  ears,  as  we  have  been  at- 
tempting to  commune  with  God,  and 
settle  in  a right  frame  to  repose! 
Many  corses  of  young  men,  who  met 
a violent  death  from  this  cause,  have 
we  seen  carried  to  their  long  home! 
Every  gambler,  in  the  region  where 
we  write,  is  always  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  goes  to  this  horrid  pursuit, 
as  the  gladiator  formerly  presented 
himself  on  the  arena  of  combat. 

The  picture  receives  deeper  shades, 
if  we  take  into  the  grouping  the  wife, 
or  the  daughter,  or  the  mother,  who 
lies  sleepless,  and  ruminating  through 
the  long  night,  trembling  lest  her 
midnight  retirement  shall  be  invaded 
by  those  who  bring  back  the  husband 
and  the  father  wounded  or  slain,  in 
one  of  those  sudden  frays  which  the 
card-table,  its  accompaniments,  and 
the  passions  it  excites,  so  frequently 
generate.  Suppose  these  forebodings 
should  not  be  realized,  and  that  he 
should  steal  home  alive  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  beggary  and  drunkeness, 
guilt  and  despair,  written  on  his  hag- 
gard countenance,  and  accents  of 
sullnest  and  ill-temper  falling  from 
his  tongue,  how  insupportably  gloomy 
must  be  the  prospects  of  the  future 
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that  family! 

These  are  but  feeble  and  general 
sketches  of  the  misery  and  ruin  to 
individuals  and  to  society  from  the 
indulgence  of  this  vice,  during  the 
present  life.  If  the  wishes  of  un- 
belief were  true,  and  there  were  no 
life  after  this,  what  preserves  and  mis- 
erable calculations  would  be  those  of 
of  the  gambler,  taking  into  view  only 
the  present  world!  But,  in  any  view 
of  the  character  and  consequences  of 
gambling,  who  shall  dare  close  his 
eyes  upon  its  future  bearing  on  the 
interest  and  the  eternal  welfare  of 
his  soul!  Who  shall  dare  lay  out  of 
the  calculations  the  retributions  of 


eternity  ? 

Each  of  the  sins  that  enters  into 
this  deadly  compound  of  them  all, 
must  incur  the  threatened  displeasure 
and  punishment  of  the  Almighty.  If 
there  be  degrees  in  the  misery  and 
despair  of  the  tenants  of  that  region, 
11  where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and  the 
fire  is  not  quenched/’  how  must  the 
preserving  and  impenitent  gambler 
sink,  as  if  “a  millstone  were  hung 
about  his  neck,  and  he  cast  into  the 
sea  ” Say  thou,  my  faithful  reader, 
I implore  thee,  looking  up  to  the  Lord 
for  a firm  and  unalterable  purpose, 
“I  will  hold  fast  my  integrity  and 
not  let  it  go.” 


A HAZARDOUS  OCCUPATION. 

By  W.  S.  Birge,  M.  D. 


The  petroleum  industry  of  the 
United  States  has  three  eminent 
claims  to  distinction.  It  has  pro- 
duced the  greatest  fortune  in  the 
country — the  Rockefeller  millions; 
the  most  powerful  monopoly  of  mod- 
ern times — the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany; and  the  most  hazardous  of  oc- 
cupations— oil  well  “shooting.’’  John 
D.  Rockefeller  and  Standard  Oil  are 
names  that  appear  in  the  public 
prints  an  average  of  three  hundred 
-and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year.  Of 
the  well-shooter  and  his  work — its 
constant  risks  and  meager  rewards 
— the  general  public  knows  little  or 
nothing.  The  shooter  is  an  obscure 
personage,  a single  link  in  the  great 
industrial  chain  that  carries  the  oil 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth  to  the 
wick  of  the  parlor  lamp.  Like  the 
other  links,  he  is  inconspicuous 
though  indispensable,  and  his  only 
meed  of  fame  is  usually  at  the  hands 
of  the  obituary  writer  of  some  local 


paper,  who  chronicles,  ‘‘Another  fa- 
tal explosion  in  the  oil  regions.” 

Shooting  oil  wells  is  a picturesque 
business.  It  is  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining occupations  in  which  men 
daily  risk  their  lives  for  the  sake  of 
gain.  It  is  a business  that  has  no 
fixed  hours;  no  union  scale  of  wages. 
Its  duties  are  calculated  to  keep  un- 
trained nerves  continually  on  edge. 

But  despite  the  pi  jturesqueness  of 
his  occupation,  the  shooter  himself 
is  not  picturesque.  Usually  he  is  a 
matter-of-fact  young  man  of  a ser- 
ious turn  of  mind.  One  may  meet 
him  on  the  country  roads  of  Ohio  or 
Pennsylvania,  or  wherever  crude 
petroleum  is  produced  in  quanities, 
driving  a sprightly  team  of  horses 
attached  to  a light  spring  wagon. 
There  is  something  in  the  very 
sight  of  that  wagon  with  the  sign 
painted  across  its  back  and  sides  in 
yellow  letters  Targe  enough  to  be 
read  a quarter  of  a mile  away  ‘ Nitro- 
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glycerine.  Dangerous/’  that  makes 
the  heart  beat  more  quickly.  But 
the  shooter  complacently  smokes 
his  pipe  as  his  wagon  bumps  over 
the  rough  country  roads  sitting 
above  enough  of  the  concentrated  ex- 
tract of  annihilation  to  wipe  out  tfie 
whole  countryside.  The  farmers 
make  wide  detours  through  the  fields 
to  avoid  passing  him;  the  law  will 
not  permit  him  to  pass  through  the 
towns;  but  he  goes  his  way  uncon- 
cernedly, and  if  he  meets  you  afoot 
asks  if  you  ‘'want  a lift.” 

Long  experience  commonly  makes 
the  shooter  unconsciously,  if  it  not 
avowedly,  a fatalist.  Nitro-glycer- 
ine  is  a substance  that  is  likely  to  do 
almost  anything  except  what  is  pre- 
dicted of  it.  A ten-quart  can  of  it 
has  been  dropped  off  the  roof  of  a 
house  with  no  disastrous  conse- 
quences, while  it  is  on  record  that 
a man,  in  passing  a ca.i  that  had 
been  emptied  and  that  was  lying 
beside  a forest  path,  struck  it  with 
his  walking-stick  and  was  promptly 
blown  into  a neighboring  tree- top. 
Instances  are  numerous  where 
workmen  have  ‘Thawed  out”  the 
erratic  fluid  by  standing  the  cans 
on  top  of  a hot  stove  and  have  con- 
tinued to  eat  three  meals  a day,  and 
yet  the  dropping  of  a piece  of  hot 
iron  into  a tub  of  water  in  which 
such  cans  had  been  standing  wreck- 
ed a building  and  the  adjoining  der- 
rick. Instances  such  as  these 
could  be  multiplied  from  the  annals 
of  the  oil  country  and  serve  to  show 
how  unreliable  nitro-glycerine  is 

The  experienced  shooter  knows 
that  while  carelessness  is  likely  to 
cause  his  insrant  annihilation,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  caution 
will  insure  his  safety.  Therefore 
he  does  his  work  as  best  he  knows 


how  and  leaves  the  issue  to  Fate. 

Ordinarily  it  is  only  in  tho^o 
rare  cases  where  a man  escapes 
from  an  explosion  with  little  injury 
that  he  loses  his  nerve,  and  quits 
the  business. 

The  oil  industry  itself  is  young, 
dating  back  less  than  the  span  of  a 
single  lifetime.  The  practice  of 
shooting  or  torpedoing  wells  dates 
only  from  the  sixties,  but  in  this 
length  of  time  its  record  shows  an 
appalling  list  of  fatalities,  a list  to 
which  is  added  from  a dozen  to  a 
score  of  victims  every  year. 

The  purpose  of  shooting  an  oil 
well  is  chiefly  to  crack  and  loosen 
the  oil-bearing  stratum  and  thus 
stimulate  the  flow  of  the  well,  but 
partly  also  to  remove  the  paraffin,' 
which  forms  on  the  inside  of  the 
pipes,  choking  their  flow.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  industry,  opera- 
tors steamed  their  wells  or  drench- 
ed them  with  benzine,  in  order  to 
clear  them  from  paraffin.  These 
methods  were  so  costly  and  so  lack- 
ing in  efficiency  that  other  devices 
for  obtaining  the  desired  result 
were  sought  for.  Exploding  a charge 
of  gunpowder  in  the  well  was  tried, 
and  proved  so  effective  that,  in 
1864,  Colonel  E.  A.  Roberts  patent- 
ed a process  for  “increasing  the 
production  of  wells  by  exploding 
gunpowder,  or  its  equivalent,  at 
or  near  tie  oil-bearing  point.”  The 
first  successful  torpedoing  7/as  done 
in  1866,  near  Titusville,  Pa.  A 
charge  of  five  pounds  of  gunpowder 
in  an  earthern  bottle  was  exploded, 
by  dropping  a red-hot  iron  down, 
the  pipe.  In  the  meantime  Roberts 
substituted  nitro-glycerine  for  gun- 
powder in  his  process,  and  organized 
a company  which  under  the  patent, 
monopolized  the  work  of  well-shoot- 
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ing.  Determined  attempts  were 
made'to  break  down  the  patents,  but 
the  courts  upheld  Roberts. 

The  company,  having  a clear  field, 
proceeded  to  raise  the  charge  for 
shooting  to  an  exorbitant  figure. 
This  brought  on  the  so-called  "tor- 
pedo war.  ’ ’ Illegal  operators  sprang 
up  everywhere  in  the  oil  country. 
Tnese  men  did  their  work  at  night 
to  avoid  detection,  and  were  con- 
sequently known  as  ‘‘moonlight- 
ers.” Agents  of  the  Roberts  com- 
pany arrested  the  “moonlighters” 
whenever  detected,  and  the  war 
raged  furiously  for  a time.  In  the 
end,  however,  the  company  reduced 
its  scale  of  charges  and  the  trouble 
subsided.  At  the  present  time  the 
work  of  shooting  wells  is  in  the 
hands  of  a number  of  independent 
companies  scattered  throughout  the 
oil  regions.  The  old  monopoly  is 
past,  but  it  made  fortunes  before  it 
was  broken  up. 

Nitro-glycerine  displaced  gun- 
powder because  it  possesses  great- 
er explosive  power  and  is  not  in- 
jured by  submersion  under  water. 
It  is  the  necessity  for  handling 
large  quantities  of  this  explosive, 
one  of  the  most  capricious  and 
powerful  known  to  science,  that 
makes  the  shooter’s  work  so  dan- 
gerous. 

Nitro-glycerine  is  a mixture  of 
the  glycerine  of  commerce  with  sul- 
phuric and  fuming  nitric  acids.  It 
was  discovered  in  1846  by  a Euro- 
pean chemist.  At  the  factories 
where  it  is  manufactured,  the  acids 
are  received  already  mixed  in  great 
iron  cylinders,  each  containing  1,750 
pounds  of  acid.  The  contents  of  the 
cylinders  are  poured  into  a large 
tank,  into  which  the  glycerine  is 
allowed  to  run  slowly.  Paddles, 
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operated  by  an  engine,  keep  the 
contents  of  the  tank  in  constant 
motion.  These  paddles  are  also 
connected  with  a hand-crank,  so 
that  they  can  be  turned  by  hand 
should  the  engine  become  disabled. 
It  is  a matter  of  life  and  death  to 
keep  the  paddles  moving,  for  if  the 
mixture  in  the  tank  were  allowed  to 
become  quiet  for  a moment  it  would 
explode  inevitably.  After  the  acids 
and  glycerine  have  been  thoroughly 
mixed,  the  resulting  compound,  a 
yellowish  brown  fluid,  passes  into 
the  “drowning  tank,”  a giant 
wooden  tub  half  filled  with  water. 
The  nitro-glycerine  being  heavier 
than  the  water,  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
while  the  fumes  caused  by  mixing 
the  acids  and  the  glycerine  rise  to 
the  top  and  pass  off.  After  the 
drowning  tank  another  cleansing  of 
the  compound  takes  place  in  tubs  of 
hot  water,  kept  in  motion  by  revol- 
ving paddles.  In  this  process  all 
the  dirt  and  grease  are  washed  out 
and  the  nitro-glycer  ne  emerges,  a 
light-colored  liquid  closely  resemb- 
ling strained  lard  oil  in  appearance# 
It  is  put  up  in  tin  cans  holding 
eight  or  ten  quarts.  In  these  cans 
the  liquid  is  stored  in  magazines 
until  required  for  use. 

All  through  the  oil  country  one 
may  find  small  window  less  struct- 
ures located  in  secluded  gulches  or 
forest  depths  far  from  the  public 
highway.  These  are  the  magazines 
or  storehouses  in  which  the  explos- 
ive is  kept.  Signs  in  front  and  rear 
bear  the  words,  “Nitro-glycerine — 
keep  away,”  in  prominent  charac- 
ters. Such  a sign  in  itself  would 
seem  to  be  ample  protection  for  the 
contents  of  the  building,  but  the  sin- 
gle door  usually  is  heavily  barred 
and  padlocked,  for,  strange  as  it 
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may  seem,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for 
a magazine  to  be  broken  into  and  ri- 
fled of  its  contents.  Hundreds  of 
quarts  of  nitro-glycerine  are  stored 
in  these  buildings,  and  when  such  a 
charge  explodes,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, the  shock  is  felt  for  miles 
around,  and  a hole  is  scooped  out  of 
the  earth  big  enough  to  contain  an 
ordinary  city  dwelling. 

The  greater  number  of  fatalities 
occur  in  transporting  the  explosive 
and  from  mishaps  in  lowering  the 
charges  into  the  wells.  It  is  gen- 
erally claimed  that  ordinary  concus- 
sion will  not  explode nitro  glycerine, 
but  the  shooter  always  looks  care- 
fully after  the  springs  of  his  wagon, 
because  the  history  of  nitro-glycer- 
ine explosions  has  more  weight  with 
him  than  any  theories  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  death-dealing  substance 
He  knows  full  well  that  if  a wagon- 
load of  the  dangerous  material  does 
<fgooff”  while  he  is  driving  it,  the 
chance  of  his  escape  is  not  worth 
considering.  The  stock  wagons,  or 
motors,  used  in  hauling  supplies 
from  the  factories  and  the  magazines, 
hold  from  seventy-two  to  ninety-six 
cans — enough  to  wipe  out  a town. 
The  shooter’s  vehicle  is  smaller, 
having  a capacity  of  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  cans.  'W  ith  one  of  these 
staunch  little  turnouts  the  shooter 
goes  rattling  over  the  rough  country 
roads.  There  is  very  little  danger, 
unless  the  cans  happen  to  leak;  but 
the  people  who  meet  him  never  stop 
to  argue  the  right  of  waj . It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  residents  of  the 
oil  districts  who  are  not  in  the  oil 
business  usually  display  a terror  of 
the  shooter’s  wagon  that  is  surpris- 
ing to  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  terrific  force  of  nitro-glycerine 
explosions. 


With  the  process  of  drilling  a well 
and  putting  down  the  casing  the 
shooter  has  nothing  to  do.  His  is 
expert  work,  and  he  is  sent  for  only 
when  all  this  preliminary  work  is 
completed.  Then  he  drives  to  the 
well  with  his  load  of  cans,  shells, 
anchors,  reel  and  “go-devil.”  These 
are  the  implements  of  his  trade — 
crude  enough  in  all  seeming,  but 
well  fitted  for  the  work  that  he  has 
to  perform.  His  first  step  is  to  as- 
certain the  depth  of  the  well  and  the 
distance  to  the  oil-bearing  ‘ sand” 
— the  spot  where  the  charge  must 
be  set  off.  The  reel  carrying  the  cord 
used  in  lowering  the  exploding  para- 
phernalia into  the  well  is  fastened  to 
the  fiy-wheel  of  the  engine  and  the 
shooter  pays  the  loose  end  of  the 
cord  into  the  tubing  of  the  well, 
watching  it  carefully  as  it  unwinds. 
It  is  a matter  of  vital  importance 
that  the  reel  should  work  smoothly, 
as  any  hitch,  or  even  a kink  in  the 
rope,  in  lowering  the  nitro-glycerine 
into  the  well  might  prove  fatal 

First  of  all,  some  small  tin  sup- 
ports. known  as  anchors,  are  sunk 
in  the  well.  They  serve  as  a plat- 
form to  hold  the  exploding  charge 
above  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  at  a 
height  where  it  will  have  most  ef- 
fect on  the  oil-bearing  stratum. 
Next,  the  shell  itself,  the  tin  cylin- 
der which  is  to  recieve  the  charge 
of  liquid  destruction,  is  hung  in  posi- 
tion at  the  top  of  the  shaft.  The 
shooter  brings  forward  the  cans  of 
nitro-glycerine  and  places  them 
within  easy  reach  on  the  platform  at 
the  mouth  of  the  well. 

The  critical  moment  in  the  whole 
process  has  now  arrived,  and  this  is 
the  time  when  spectators,  except 
the  “crew”  that  operates  the  well 
usually  retire  to  a safer  distance.. 
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The  shooter  opens  the  cans  of  nitro- 
glycerine, removing  the  two  stop- 
pers in  the  upper  end  of  the  can. 
One  of  these  is  to  serve  as  an  outlet 
for  the  exlosive,  the  other  as  an  in- 
gress for  air,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
bubbling  or  splashing  as  the  charge 
runs  out.  Anything  of  that  kind 
might  sweep  crew,  derrick  and  all, 
from  the  face  of  the  earth — or  it 
-might  not.  That  is  one  of  the  pleas- 
ing uncertainties  of  nitro-glycerine. 

The  shooter  carefully  and  slowly 
pours  out  the  contents  of  the  cans 
until  the  shell  is  filled.  Then  comes 
the  task  of  lowering  it  into  the  well 
by  the  unwinding  of  the  reel,  a pro- 
ceeding fraught  with  considerable 
anxiety,  as  any  jolt  or  jar  when  the 
charge  is  only  part  of  the  way  down 
is  likely  to  involve  damage  to  the 
well  and  destruction  to  all  who  are 
near  it. 

The  amount  of  nitro-glycerine  us- 
ed in  shooting  a well  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  expert's  estimate  of  what 
will  be  required  to  produce  a good 
flow.  As  little  as  ten  quarts  and  as 
much  as  two  hundred  has  been  used 
in  a single  charge.  From  a hun- 
dred to  a hundred  and  fifty  is  the 
amountordinarily employed.  On  this 
amount  depends  the  number  of  shells 
used,  which  are  lowered  one  after 
another  into  the  well.  To  land  one 
of  these  heavy  charges  upon  anoth- 
er without  a con  cuss  ;on  that  may 
prove  fatal  is  a delicate  task,  and  an 
accident  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings is  particularly  unfortunate. 

The  last  shell  lowered  into  the 
well  bears  at  its  top — the  pointed 
end — a round  piece  of  iron  carrying 
a quarter-inch  rod,  on  The  end.  of 
which  is  placed  a fulminate  of  mer- 
cury cap,  resting  on  a small  anvil 
piece.  The  cord  is  then  unhooked 


and  reeled  up,  and  all  is  ready  for- 
the  shooting. 

Here  is  where  the  ‘ ‘go-devil” — ex- 
pressively named — comes  into  play. 
The  go-devil  is  a piece  of  casting- 
about  fifteen  inches  in  length,  with 
wings  extending  out  two  inches  on 
each  side.  It  is  made  of  the  most 
brittle,  rotten  iron  obtainable,  sothat 
it  will  break  into  small  pieces  after 
doing  its  work.  Otherwise  it  might 
annihilate  somebody  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  well. 

The  shooter  is  alone  by  this  time. 
He  takes  the  go-devil,  poises  it  in  his. 
hands  at  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and 
drops  it.  Then  he  promptly,  but 
not  hurriedly,  retires  about  a hun- 
dred yards  from  the  well.  There  is. 
an  interim  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  sec- 
onds after  the  dropping  of  the  cast- 
ing before  the  explosion,  and  this 
gives  him  ample  time  to  reach  the- 
protection  of  a tree. 

The  brief  interim  is  heavy  with 
suspense.  The  success  of  the  wholes 
costly  undertaking  depends  upon, 
the  issue  of  the  next  few  seconds. 
The  shooter  is  to  know  whether  his 
work  has  been  properly  done.  The 
owner  will  learn  whether  his  invest- 
ment is  to  be  a paying  one  or  anoth- 
er of  the  long  series  of  disappoint- 
ments that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  oil- 
well  operator.  Oil  enough  for  a for- 
tune may  stream  from  that  hole;  per- 
haps it  will  be  a roaring  outpour 
of  gas  that  can  be  heard  a mile  away; 
perhaps  only  a shower  of  dirt  and 
stone;s  perhaps  nothing.  In  the  last 
case,  after  waiting  a respectful  lengh 
of  time,  if  it  becomes  evident  that 
the  go-devil  has  not  set  off  the  charge* 
the  shooter  approaches  the  well  once- 
more  and  prepares  a "‘jack-squib.’* 
This  is  a small  tube  with  two  or- 
three  ounces  of  nitro-glycerine  m. 
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the  bottom,  and  a cap  at  the  lower 
end,  attached  to  several  feet  of  water- 
proof fuse.  The  whole  is  packed 
with  sand  to  sink  it  through  the 
water  in  the  well.  It  generally  does 
the  work  and  sets  off  the  whole 
charge. 

When  the  explosion  takes  place  a 
slight  jar  is  felt,  then  comes  a rush 
of  air,  followed  by  sand  and  gravel 
and  flying  stones  that  sail  hundreds 
of  feet  in  the  air  and  then  drop  back 
in  a shower  that  pelts  the  earth  for 
hundreds  of  yards  around  and  causes 
the  onlookers  to  dodge  behind  the 
nearest  protection.  After  it,  with 
a great  roar,  a column  of  water  and 
dirt  spouts  high  above  the  derrick. 
After  this,  if  oil  has  been  struck, 
comes  the  oil  itself.  It  wells  up  out 
of  the  pipe  in  a solid  fountain  glisten- 
ing with  green  and  yellow  tints, 
mounting  higher  and  higher  until  it 
is  above  the  top  of  the  derrick, 
spraying  the  whole  structure.  If 
the  well  is  a ‘‘gusher,’'  thousands  of 
barrels  of  oil  may  go  to  waste  before 
ihe  flow  can  be  controlled. 

As  soon  as  it  appears  that  the  at- 
tempt has  been  successful,  the  shoot- 
er drives  on  to  the  next  well  that 
waits  his  services,  where  he  repeats 
the  whole  dangerous  process,  going 
■through  it  perhaps  a half  dozen  times 
before  nightfall — that  is,  if  all  goes 
well. 

A mere  dozen  drops  of  nitro- 
glycerine will  tear  a man  into  little 
pieces.  The  charge  used  in  shoot- 
ing a well  (from  fifty  to  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  quarts)  would  level  a 
town.  Occasionally  the  treacherous 
stuff  exhibits  a demoniac  sense 
of  humor,  and  performs  freaks 
which  border  on  the  marvelous. 

What  was  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
astrous explosion  of  the  kind  took 


place  at  Clarendon,  Pa.  In  some 
unknown  way  a storehouse  contain- 
ing fourteen  tons  of  nitro-glycerine 
blew  up.  The  town  was  entirely 
demolished,  while  the  shock  of  the 
explosion  was  felt  one  hundred 
miles  away. 

The  peculiar  freaks  sometimes 
perpetrated  by  nitro-glycerine  are 
shown  by  an  accident  which  happen- 
ed to  one,  William  Pine.  He  was 
descending  a steep  hill  with  a load 
of  the  explosive.  In  this  place  the 
rough  road  was  responsible  for  the 
disaster.  The  load  went  off  midway 
down  the  hill,  scattering  the  driver 
and  wagon  over  a couple  of  acres  of 
country,  but,  strange  to  say,  the 
horses  were  but  slightly  injured. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  force  of  the 
shock  passed  above  them,  as  they 
were  going  downhill. 

Sometimes  the  disater  can  be  di- 
rectly traced  to  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  victim  himself.  On  one 
occasion  two  shooters,  West  and 
Palmer,  were  transferring  a load  of 
cans  from,  the  wagons  to  the  maga- 
zine. West  warned  his  companion 
once  or  twice  to  be  more  careful  in 
handling  the  cans,  but  Palmer  paid 
no  heed.  Part  of  the  load  had  been 
stored  in  safety,  when  an  instant 
after  Palmer  entered  the  magazine, 
it  suddenly  disappeared  in  a cloud 
of  dust,  leaving  hardly  a trace  of 
man  or  building.  The  shock  of  the 
explosion  was  fearful.  West,  who 
was  standing  beside  the  wagon,  luck- 
ily escaped  unhurt.  The  terrified 
horses  galloped  wildly  through  the 
streets  of  Titusville,  the  remaining 
cans  bounding  about  in  the  wagon. 
To  say  that  their  progress  through 
the  town  caused  consternation  is 
putting  it  mildly.  That  the  cans 
did  not  explode  can  be  considered 
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one  of  the  mysterious  vagaries  of 
nitro-glycerine. 

The  cost  of  shootiog  a well  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  nitro-gly- 
cerine used.  The  work  is  done  usual- 
ly by  companies,  who  supply  the  ex- 
plosive, the  tools  and  the  shooter. 
They  generally  charge  the  well  oper- 
ator from  90  cents  to  $1.00  a quart 
-for  the  nitroglycerin  used.  In 
other  places  the  operator  buys  the 
nitro-gtycerin  directly  from  the  fac- 
tory, and  pays  the  shooter  a fee.  In 


either  case  the  shooting  costs  the  op- 
erator about  $150  on  the  average,  and 
after  it  is  over  he  may  have  a hund- 
red-barrel well  or  he  may  have  only 
a dry  hole  to  show  for  his  expendi- 
ture. But  the  best  the  shooter  can 
hope  for  in  return  for  shaking  hands, 
with  death  every  day  of  his  life  is  a 
fairly  good  salary.  But  he  goes  on 
doing  his  work  faithfully  and  light- 
heartedly.  Too  many  of  his  kind  go 
on  and  on  until  death  grips  them. 


SUNSET. 

William  Earnest  Henley 

A late  lark  twitters  from  the  quiet  skies  j 
And  from  the  west, 

Where  the  sun,  his  day’s  work  ended, 

Lingers  as  in  content, 

There  falls  on  the  old  gray  city 

An  influence  luminous  and  serene, 

A shining  peace, 

The  smoke  ascends 

In  a rose-and-golden  haze.  The  spires 
Shine  and  are  changed.  In  the  valley 
Shadows  rise.  The  lark  sings  on. 

The  sun 

Closing  his  benediction, 

Sinks,  and  the  darkening  air 

Thrills  with  a sense  of  the  triumphing  night— 

Night  with  her  train  of  stars 

And  her  great  gift  of  sleep. 

So  be  my  passing! 

My  task  accomplished  and  the  long  day  done. 

My  wages  taken,  and  in  my  heart 
Some  late  lark  singing, 

Let  me  g*athere  to  the  quiet  west, 

The  sundown  splendid  and  serene, 

Death. 
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A GREAT  FRIEND. 


MR.  THOMAS  H.  WEBB 
Concord’,  N.  C. 

This  is  the  gentleman,  who  voluntarily  made  it  possible  to  properly  rig  up 
the  Memoral  Bridge  (to  the  N.  C.  World  War  Soldiers)  with  a suitable  head- 
gear,  in  keeping  with  the  creation  and  the  sentiment  behind'  it.  The  electric 
sign  will  answer  the  questions  of  the  thousands  who  pass  on  the  National 
Jlighway  month  by  month,  for  ages. 
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PLEASING  HEADGEAR. 


Memorial  Bridge  And  The  Electric  Sign. 


Proper  or  improper,  people  ask 
questions.  Some  of  them  are  prompt- 
ed by  idle  curisoty,  others  from  a real 
interest.  When  we  were  construct- 
ing the  Bridge  across  the  National 
Highway,  of  native  stone,  to  connect 
the  main  campus  with  the  spot  on 
which  the  beautiful  chapel  is  located 
— all  the  contribution  of  the  state 
organization  of  The  King’s  Daugh- 
ters— hundreds  and  hundreds  of  tour- 
ists and  even  North  Carolinians  from 
other  sections  stopped  to  inquire 
“what  is  this  institution.” 

This  was  a suggestion.  It  was 
stored  away  for  future  action.  When 
the  bridge  was  completed,  and  by  the 
way  it  is  a necessity  for  insuring 
safety  for  the  boys  in  marching  to 
the  chapel  for  worship,  we  had  Con- 
tractor Query  to  attach  two  wooden 
signs  on  either  side  of  the  bridge 
which  read  “Jackson  Training 


School.”  These  measley,  dinky  little 
signs  were  intended  as  merely  temp- 
orary. Inside  of  twelve  hours  pro- 
test after  proptest  came  to  the  insti- 
tution against  the  quality  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  sign.  Among  the 
chiefest  friends  and  who  always  takes 
a lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Jackson  Training  School  actually 
waylaid  an  officer  and  demanded  that 
the  dinky  thing  be  removed  “and  be 
in  a hurry  about  it.”  When  assured 
that  these  objectionable  markers 
were  intended  merely  as  temporory 
affairs,  abiding  the  time  when  finan- 
ces would  permit  a proper  sign — a 
sign  that  could  be  read  at  a distance, 
both  day  and  night — this  friend  asked 
that  the  matter  be  turned  over  to  him. 

The  sign  is  now  finished.  It  is  thir- 
ty-four feet  long,  spanning  the  bridge 
overhead.  It  is  built  up  in  a net- 
work of  piping  to  withstand  the 
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elements.  The  wording  is  ‘ 1 Stone- 
wall Jackson  Training  School  for 
Boys.  ’ ’ This  is  visible  from  either 
■direction  as  far  as  the  highway  per- 
miits  seeing.  The  letters  are  fourteen 
inches  high  and  stand  out  clear  during 
the  day,  and,  electrically  lighted,  are 
perfectly  clear  at  night. 

The  very  choice  friend,  who  came 
to  our  rescue  and  has  made  this  high- 
ly appreciated  gift  to  the  School  and 
completes  the  Memorial  Bridge  to 
the  World  War  Soldiers  from  North 
■Carolina,  is  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Webb, 


treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the 
Locke  Cotton  Mills  of  Concord.  Mr. 
Webb  took  the  matter  in  his  own 
hands,  invoked  the  services  of  Mr. 
M.  S.  Young,  who  holds  a responsible 
position  with  Mr.  Webb’s  company, 
and  the}7  two  worked  out  a very  satis- 
factory and  attractive  sign,  for  which 
the  Jackson  Training  School  is  happy 
to  make  acknowledgement  of  its  great 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Webb,  and  is  ever 
proud  of  the  active  friendship  of 
such  a prince  of  a fellow. 


PATIENCE. 

By  Rev.  Thos.  F.  Opiet 


This  is  a restless  age.  The  people 
.are  excitable  and  emotional.  The 
young  people  are  ‘ 1 always  on  the  go  ’ ’ 

• — and  are  impatient  to  a fault.  It 
is  hard  to  be  patient  in  an  age  when 
events  move  so  rapidly  and  when 
everything  and  everbody  seems  to  be 
going  at  break-neck  speed.  To  sit 
quietly  and  peacefully  when  all  about 
us  is  moving  at  high  speed  is  almost 
too  much  to  expect  of  boys  and  girls 
who  are  full  of  life  and  vim. 

And  yet  patience  is  a virture  that 
we  ail  need  to  cultivate — both  young 
and  old.  Children  must  be  more  pa- 
tient with  father  and  mother  (and 
father  and  mother  with  children!) 
When  mother  calls  and  you  are  busy 
at  play  or  at  your  own  pleasure,  it 
is  not  very  nice  to  fret  and  frown — 
and  get  “out  of  sorts” — is  it?  It 
takes  the  grace  of  patience  to  be 
sweet  about  it,  does  it  not? 

Patience  in  Church,  too,  is  diffi- 
cult— but  if  you  are  to  be  benefitted 
by  the  services  and  get  anything  from 
the  worship  and  the  sermon  you  must 


sit  patiently  and  be  interested  in 
what  is  taking  place.  You  do  not 
get  out  of  patience  at  the  movies,  or 
at  parties — why  not  try  to  be  the 
same  in  church? 

Then  so  many  people  are  impatient 
at  the  telephone.  If  they  do  not  get 
their  number  at  once,  or  if  they  get 
the  wrong  number,  or  if  some  one 
calls  their  number  by  mistake — they 
get  all  in  a swivet!  But  what’s  the 
use?  It  does  not  get  one  anywhere, 
does  it?  You  see,  we  do  such  fool- 
ish things,  and  such  useless  and  ugly 
things — we  impatient  human  folk. 
These  are  habits  that  are.  shown  in 
older  folks — and  it  is  because  they 
did  not  in  early  life  learn  the  lesson 
of  patience. 

When  you  are  waiting  your  turn 
in  line — at  school,  at  the  post  office, 
at  the  movie  window,  etc,  where  each 
is  supposed  to  take  his  or  her  turn, 
according  to  their  places  in  line — 
it  is  very  necessary  to  be  patient  and 
not  want  to  crowd  or  to  “get-a- 
head.” Many  older  folks  have  never 
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learned  this,  and  in  a crowd  they 
often  show  that  they  were  not  prop- 
erly raised  in  this  particular.  It  is 
an  important  lesson  to  learn — and 
you  cannot  learn  it  too  soon. 

So  you  see  this  thing  of  patience 
is  a matter  that  comes  up  almost 
everywhere — in  the  stores,  in  the 
home,,  ,a;t  school,  in  play,  in  the 
church  services,  and  wherever  you 
may  be.  You  are  known  by  the 
manners  you  have — and  if  you  have 
not  these  sweet  manners,  you  art  not 
very  highly  thought  of — and  you  do 
not  reflect  much  credit  upon  your 
father  and  mother  and  your  home 
training. 

Did  you  ever  think  how  very  pa- 
tient God  is?  See  how  patient  Na- 
ture is — never  in  a hurry — just  tak- 
ing the  rain  and  the  sun-shine  and 
the  change  of  seasons  and  the  changes 


of  the  weather  and  all  things  as 
calmly  and  peacefully  as  you  please. 
But  how  some  boys  and  girls  do  fret 
frown  if  the  rain  or  the  weather 
interferes  with  their  little  plans  for 
the  day!  It  takes  the  highest  kind 
of  self-control  to  be  patient  and  to 
take  things  as  they  come  and  to 
be  sweet  and  kindly  and  calm  and 
undisturbed,  when  things  are  not 
just  as  we  would  like  to  have  them — 
and  yet  that  is  what  we  should  do. 
When  you  feel  in  a temper  and  out 
of  sorts,  and  fretful  and  impatient — 
just  think  of  the  patence  of  Jesus 
and  ask  Him  to  make  you  gentle  and 
peaceful  and  patient — for  patience  is 
indeed  a “ virtue” — one  of  the  finest 
of  all  the  Christian  virtues.  Learn 
to  wait.  Learn  to  be  quiet.  Learn 
to  be  impatient. 


THE  YEAR’S  AT  THE  SPRING. 
By  Robert  Browning. 

The  year’s  at  the  spring, 

And  day’s  at  morn; 

Morning’s  at  seven; 

The  hillside’s  dew-pearled; 

The  lark’s  on  the  wing; 

The  snail’s  on  the  thorn; 

God’s  in  his  heaven — 

All’s  right  with  the  world. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

Pressly  Mills,  Reporter 


The  band  boys  played  several 
pieces  at  the  ball  ground  last  Sat- 
urday. 

tttt 

Master  Earnest  Jordan  was  call- 
ed home  to  the  bedside  of  his  sick 
sister  last  Saturday.  He  returned 
that  same  day. 

t t tt 

Master  Cecil  Trull  went  home  last 
Wednesday  to  see  a relative,  who  is 
seriously  ill.  He  will  return  to  the 
institution  soon. 

tttt 

Master  Clifton  Rogers  was  called 
home  to  the  bed  side  of  his  sick 
mother,  in  Charlotte,  last  week.  He 
returned  last  Sunday  afternoon. 

tttt 

Master  Vass  Fields  was  taken  to 
a hospital,  in  Concord,  where  he 
was  operated  on  for  appendicitis, 
last  Tuesday.  He  is  getting  along 
nicely  and  will  soon  be  back  at  the 
institution. 

tttt 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Myers,  of  Concord, 
conducted  the  religious  services  in 
the  Auditorium  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. He  preached  an  interesting 
sermon  that  was  delivered  from  the 
7th  chapter  of  Luke. 

tttt 

We  have  one  of  the  most  modern 
equipped  dairy  barns  in  the  state. 

The  capacity  of  this  barn  is: 
Forty  cows,  six  maturnity  pens  and 
■two  large  silos.  This  barn  is 
equipped  with  drinking  fountains 
for  cows.  The  total  number  of 


cattle  in  this  barn  are:  Twenty 
two  cows,  two  of  them  registered  and 
the  ethers  are  of  good  grade.  The 
milk  production  from  these  cows  at 
the  present  is  sixty  gallons.  We 
are  sorrjr  to  say  that  our  best  milk 
cow,  Sophia  by  name,  died  last  week 
and  the  loss  of  her  is  a great  blow 
to  the  milk  production. 

We  have  forty- eight  nice  shoats 
toward  our  meat  for  another  year. 

tttt 

J.  T.  S.  played  and  won  her 
first  base  ball  game  of  the  season 
when  she  met  the  Cannon  Mills 
nine  on  Manassas  field  last  Satur- 
day. Our  team  made  a strong  show- 
ing after  the  first  inning  and  held 
the  visitors  scoreless  after  that  inn- 
ing. 4 Bill”  Cook  the  star  catch- 
er for  J.  T.  S.  is  the  strongest  hit- 
ter on  our  team  and  he  is  also  one 
of  our  best  base  runners.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell pitched  a fine  game  allowing 
only  5 hits.  The  local  boys  located 
the*'pill”  well  after  the  third  inn- 
ing and  batted  two  pitchers  from 
the  box. 

Score  by  Innings: 

R H E 

J.  T.  S.  1 0 2 4 3 2 3 0 x— 15  11  3 
C.  Mills  3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0—  3 5 3 

Batteries — Russell  and  Cook; 
Williams,  Talbirt,  Austin  and  Clea- 
ver. Two  base  hits — Milts,  Austin. 
Three  base  hits — Cook,  Godown, 
Guy.  Struck  out:  by  Russell  7;  by 
Williams  3;  by  Talbirt  3.  Base  on 
balls:  off  Russell  2;  off  Williams  2; 
off  Talbirt  1.  Umpire — Alexander. 
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Considerable  progress  is  making 
of  the  building,  which  is  to  be  40x75 
rat-proof  granary.  The  construction 
of  the  building  which  is  to  be  40  x 75 
feet  and  two  stories  high,  is  of  brick 
and  reinforced  concrete. 

tzt* 

The  officers  and  the  boys  are  grate- 
ful to  Mrs.  Ada  Rogers  Gorman  for 
bringing  her  house-guests,  Mrs.  Clark 
and  Mrs.  Bott,  to  the  auditorium, 
Wednesday  evening,  where  they  ren- 
dered a delightful  programme  in 
dialect  reading  and  singing. 


The  boiler-room  addition  to  the 
laundry  is  being  built.  The  model 
little  laundry,  with  all  of  the  latest 
word  in  machinery  equipment,  is  a 
joy  to  those  in  charge  of  the  laundry 
work  for  the  institution.  Already 
one  of  the  boys  can  iron  towels  about 
as  fast  as  you  can  count  them,  and 
others  have  learned  how  to  put  the 
proper  crease  in  overalls.  It’s  a far 
advancement  from  tubs  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  by  the  side  of  a branch 
to  our  ideal  little  laundry. 


That  Texas  girl  who  danced  for  65  1-2  hours  made  a world’s  record, 
hut  if  she  had  cooked  the  best  dinner  or  written  the  best  novel  or  done 
some  other  valuable  stunt,  would  she  have  been  heard'  of  all  over  the 
country? 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  there  are  more  than  Eighty  Noble 
Peaks  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  Moun-  j 
tains  that  tower  5,000  to  6,000  feet  above 
the  sea? 

’j 

That  Mount  Mitchell,  which  is  6,711 
feet  high,  is  the  highest  mountain  in  East- 
ern America? 

Appropriately  called — j 

“THE  LAND  of  the  SKY” 

The  Vacationist’s  Playground.  Al!  out- 
of-door  sports.  Make  your  plans  now. 

Reduced  Summer  Fares,  beginning  May 
Fifteenth.  * 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 


LV. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1 :40A 

| 30 

i 

New  York-Birmingham 

| 30 

i 

1 :40A 

U:37A 

j 29 

i 

Birmingham-New  York 

1 29 

i 

2 :37A 

5 :12A 

1 44 

i 

Washington-Atlanta 

| 44 

i 

5 :12A 

6:32A 

1 31 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

I 31 

i 

6 :32A 

8:41  A 

1 137 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 137 

i 

8:41  A 

9 :25A 

! ii 

i 

Charlotte-N  orf  olk-Richmond 

1 n 

i 

9 :25A 

10 :55A 

| 36 

i 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

1 36 

i 

10 :55A 

3 :20P 

| 45 

i 

W ashington-Charlotte 

| 45 

i 

3-20P 

3 :45P 

1 46 

i 

Charlotte-Danville 

| 46 

i 

3 :45P 

7 :10P 

1 12 

i 

N orf  olk-Richmond- Atlanta 

1 12 

i 

7 :10P 

8 :18P 

| 32 

i 

New  York- Augusta 

| 32 

i 

8:1SP 

10 :20P 

| 35 

i 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

| 35 

i 

10 :20P 

9 :45P 

j 138 

i 

New  York- Atlanta 

| 138 

i 

9 :45P 

9 :31P 

j 135 

i 

Washington-Atlanta 

1 135 

i 

9 :31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
points. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  C 
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VERY  VITAL  VIRTUE. 

No  movement  can  exert  a world-wide  appeal 
that  ignores  or  violates  the  fundamental  instincts 
of  human  nature.  The  three  strongest  human  in- 
stincts are  those  that  have  their  roots  in  private 
ownership,  family  life  and  religion.  Most  of  the 
communistic  movements  in  recent  times  have  at- 
tempted to  suppress  these  three  fundamental  in- 
stincts. Therefore  they  must  inevitably  dash  them- 
selves to  pieces  upon  the  impregnable  rock  of  hu- 
manity itself. — Selden  Peabody  Delany. 
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MAKING  A CHANCE. 

The  other  day  I had  an  occasion  to  visit  a neighbor.  I found  him  out 
in  the  field  planting  cotton  seed.  He  is  a “John  Smith’’  tenant,  but  not 
the  kind  that  Ben  Dixon  McNeil  has  made  famous  in  the  state.  This  man 
has  his  rented  home  kept  in  ord'iliness  and  the  good  wife  has  surrounded 
the  house  with  flowers.  They  dress  up  on  Sunday  and  go  to  church,  carry- 
ing their  children  with  them.  Ofi  at  one  side  of  the  field  I saw  this  man’s 
little  boy.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  seed  bag  and  the  fertilizer  sack — it 
was  his  business  to  fill  the  hoppers  when  his  father  made  his  round  with 
the  planter.  In  the  meantime  that  little  American  was  not  idling  away 
his  time,  thinking  about  fishing  or  some  form  of  play.  Master  Oliver  had 
just  come  out  of  the  neighborhood  school,  where  he  had  a consecrated 
teacher,  honest  and  on  fire  for  rendering  a service  to  a crowd'  of  children 
who  had  been  for  several  years  under  the  direction  of  incompetent,  in- 
different, coca  cola  loving  teachers.  The  boy  had'  caught  an  inspiration. 
This  little  fellow  had  carried  to  the  field  with  him  a pad  and  his  arith- 
metic, and',  between  his  service  of  filling  the  cotton  planter  with  cotton 
seed  and  fertilizer,  occupied  his  time  by  working  the  problems  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  where  he  had  left  off  at  school. 

Children  in  the  town  and  city  schools  and  in  some  of  the  districts 
are  yet  in  school,  but  because  of  a blinded  administration  of  the  educational 
cause  this  little  fellow  is  not  accorded  a square  deal.  He  asked  me  why 
his  school  stopped  and  his  little  cousin  in  another  district  was  given  the 
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opportunity  of  going  to  school.  This  thirteen-year  old  boy  feels  the  in- 
justice, but  in  spite  of  the  indifference  and  the  incompetency  of  the  school 
administration  under  which  we  are  suffering,  this  boy  gives  promise  of 
making  “necessity,  the  mother  of  invention”  serve  him. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  is  scheduled  to 
meet  in  semi-annual  session,  at  the  institution  on  Tuesday,  May  8th  at  10 
A.  M.  The  meeting  is  important,  and  the  local  officials  are  anxious  for  a 
full  meeting. 

# * * * & * * 

CONFEDERATE  MEMORIAL  DAY — Thursday,  May  10th. 

There  will  go  forth  on  May  10th  from  the  hemes  of  North  Carolinians  the 
*)ld  and  young  to  do  love's  memory  to  the  dead  of  the  great  War  Between 
the  States.  It  is- a beautiful  custom,  this  decorating  of  the  graves  of  the 
fallen  heroes  and  holding  services  in  keeping  with  the  occasion. 

And  as  time  has  bound  up  many  of  the  wounds  and  silenced  the  bitter 
feelings,  it  is  a gracious  act  these  Southern  Confederate  women  perform 
when  lavishing  flowers  upon  the  graves  of  their  own  heroes  they  never 
pass  by  unflowered  the  graves  of  a Federal  soldier  that  may  lie  buried  in 
their  midst. 

In  the  beautiful  words  of  a brilliant  Southerner,  ‘‘Sleep  on,  proud  he- 
roes. In  a mystic  silence  no  drum  can  ever  break,  sleep  on.  Guarded  by 
the  lion  of  Lucerne,  no  harm  by  night  or  day  can  ever  visit  thee.  Sleep 
on.  in  the  shadow  of  a Conquered  Banner.  Though  perchance,  in  winter, 
thy  cold  graves  are  forgotten,  the  flowers  of  memory  will  find  you  in  the 
spring-time,  and  a million  tears  will  greet  you  when  the  roses  come  again. 
Sleep  on  brave  soldiers.  Shrouded  in  your  old  gray  jackets,  your  muskets 
laid  aside  forever;  sleep  on,  beneath  the  sod  that  covers  thee,  beneath  the 

violets  and  the  stars 

‘Rest  on,  embalmed  and  sainted  dead 
Dear  as  the  blood  ye  gave 
No  impious  foot-steps  here  shall  tread 
The  herbage  of  your  grave.’ 

Sleep  on,  in  the  starlight  of  your  own  proud  memories,  till  the  morning 
of  the  mystic  day  shall  break  beyond  the  mountains.  Sleep  on,  in  the  silence 
of  your  battle-shrouds,  till  the  sounding  of  the  reveille  shall  summon  you 
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from  failure’s  gloom-land  into  glory’s  triumph,  and  the  sequel  of  war's  grim 
■defeat  is  found  in  heaven’s  crown  of  stars.” 

******  e 

MOST  ENCOURAGING-. 

The  local  Rotarians  installed  new  officers  at  its  recent  meeting.  The 
new  president,  Dr.  Rankin,  sounded  a vital  note.  He  insists  that  the  Ro- 
tarians must  get  behind  the  rural  school  proposition  in  Cabarrus  county. 
He  has  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  body.  He  rang  clear  for  a consolidation 
of  the  districts  and  the  betterment  of  the  school  facilities  for  the  rural  child. 
Dr.  Rankin  is  eternally  right.  The  cause  of  public  rural  education  has 
been  treated  for  the  past  few  years  in  this  county  worse  than  a step  child. 
There  has  been  no  leadership,  no  vision,  no  energy  and  no  ambition  behind 
the  administration  of  the  rural  school  affairs.  The  cause  has  painfully  re- 
trograded. Other  counties,  suffering  the  same  obstacles,  have  overcome 
them,  inaugurated  progressive  measures  and  prosecuted  them  towards  a 
successful  issue,  while  Cabarrus  has  stood  absolutely  still.  Many  of  our 
own  teachers,  smarting  under  the  absence  of  sympathy  and  official  encour- 
agement, have  quit  the  work  or  gone  elsewhere;  and.  in  their  stead,  others 
have  been  brought  in  from  other  sections. 

If  the  community  represented  by  these  Rotarians  had  no  moral  relations 
with  the  rural  sections,  did  not  contribute  to  the  school  fund,  cared  noth- 
ing about  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  citizens,  then  it  might  be  alleged  that 
it  7/as  none  of  the  business  of  the  Rotarians.  It  is  their  business  and  it  is 
the  business  of  all  good  men  and  women  to  see  that  a square  deal  is  accord- 
ed to  every  Cabarrus  child.  The  Board  of  Education  of  Cabarrus  county 
is  composed  of  clean,  upright  men,  but  they  have  disappointed  their  friends 
in  permitting  their  executive  officer  to  go  to  sleep  on  his  job. 

It  is  encouraging,  however,  that  busy,  public  spirited  men  have  taken  no- 
tice of  the  county’s  backwardness,  educational,  and  are  willing  to  lend  a 
hand  to  the  great  cause  that  has  aroused  the  balance  of  the  state.  Strength 
to  the  Rotar;ans.  Heroic  measures  will  be  required  unless  a change  takes 
place  in  the  personnel  of  the  administration. 

THE  TRUTH  WILL  OUT. 

Out  of  the  conference  between  Gov.  Morrison  and  the  State  Board  of 
Charities,  it  is  decided  to  have  a full  investigation  and  inquiry  into  the 
management  of  the  penal  institutions  and  camps  of  the  state.  The  Dudding 
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charges,  very  likely  anonymous,  created  a state  of  hysteria  in  the  state,  and 
this  is  the  only  method  by  ■which  this  excitement  can  be  allayed. 

The  high  character  and  the  statements  made  by  the  officials  of  the  peni- 
tentiary convince  us  that  the  final  result  will  be  that  the  fact  is  well  estab- 
lished that  this  man  Budding  is  courting  a high  position  in  an  Ananias  Club 
If  his  charges  are  found  to  have  no  basis  of  truth,  then  it  would  be  a fitting 
and  righteous  course  to  persue  to  prosecute  him  for  the  lying  slanders  he 
so  cheerfully  broadcasted  over  the  world.  It  would  be  a practical  way  of 
convincing  him  of  the  humane  treatment  prevailing  at  the  North  Carolina 
Penitentiary  by  a term  of  imprisonment  in  the  said  institution. 

Mrs.  State  Commissioner  of  Welfare  Johnson  has  insisted  all  along  that 
Pudding  '‘should  be  made  to  put  up  or  shut  up.”  The  stage  is  now  set;  and 
we  make  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  a thorough  job. 

* ❖ * * * ❖ * 

POLIECEMAN  AT  THE  D.  A.  R.  CONVENTION. 

The  press  announced  the  presence  of  policemen  at  the  recent  B.  A.  R. 
convention,  and  added  such  words  that  indicated  that  their  presence  was 
for  the  purpose  of  quelling  a riot.  This  is  indignantly  denied  by  a number 
of  North  Carolina  women,  who  were  present  at  this  convention.  There 
were  policemen  present  to  protect  the  women  from  outsiders  and  intru- 
ders. It  might  be  expected  where  near  unto  two  thousand  women  were 
assembled  and  engaged  in  an  exciting  thing  like  an  election  that  the  con- 
glomerated, composite  noise  that  sounded  from  the  hall  might  have  misled 
the  foolish  and  dumb  policemen  of  Washington  city  into  the  belief  that  a 
riot  was  on. 

There  may  be  some  meetings  of  the  women  where  the  presence  of  the 
police  would  have  a salutary  effect,  but  the  sisters  that  compose  this  great 
patriotic  body  of  P.  A.  R.'s  need  no  police  watching;  and  we  are  sorry 
that  the  story  went  out,  through  ignorance,  that  a riot  was  going  on  in  the 
convention  hall  of  these  patriotic,  lovable  women  of  America. 

« sj«  sfc  ❖ * * 

DON’T  OFTEN  HAPPEN. 

They  have  established  a beautiful  habit  in  Greensboro  wherein  annually 
there  is  awarded  by  a joint  commission  from  the  Civitans,  the  Rotarians, 
the  Kiwanians  and  the  Lions,  a cup  to  the  citizen  that  has  wrought  most 
outstandingly  for  the  advancement  of  the  town  and  the  common  good, 
during  the  preceding  year. 

The  Commission,  above  referred  to,  has  just  met  and  by  unanimous  vote 
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made  the  award  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Jeffries,  the  manager  of  the  Greensboro  News. 
It  is  customary  to  await  the  performance  of  the  undertaker  before  such  re- 
cognitions are  given,  but^the  Greensboro  way  is  to  throw  its  flowers 
while  the  subject  is  yet  in  the^flesh.  Of  course,  Jeffries  will  appreciate 
this,  but  the  young  man  with  a “poker  face”  will  go  along  in  his  even 
ways  as  if  nothing 'had  happened,  and  he’ll  not  have  to  change  hats  or  let 
out  his  girth. 

* *****  * 

POWERFULLY  SET  UP. 

Having  extended  its  incorporate  boundries,  and  having  prevailed  on  the 
federal  government  tojake  a new  census,  the  announcement  was  made  last 
Saturday  thatjthe  population  of  Greensboro  is  over  forty-three  thousand. 
Greensboro  was  never  satisfied  with  the  census  of  1920,  but  she  is  power- 
fully set  upSith'the  late  count. 

This  necessitates  a shuffling  around  of  positions.  Greensboro  takes 
third  place  in  population  among  the  cities  of  che  state — Winston-Salem  first; 
Charlotte,  second;  and  Greensboro,  third.  The  News  puts  these  on  notice 
to  look  well  to  their  laurels,  for  the  census  of  1930  may  disturb  their  po- 
sitions. 
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THE  BLUE  AND  THE  GRAY. 


By  Francis  Miles  Finch. 

By  the  flow  of  the  inland  river, 

Where  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled, 

Where  the  blades  of  the  grave  grass  quiver, 
Asleep  are  the  ranks  of  the  dead: — 

Under  the  sod,  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  Judgment  day: — 

Under  the  one,  the  Blue; 

Under  the  other,  the  Gray. 

These,  in  the  robings  of  glory, 

Those,  in  the  gloom  of  defeat, 

All,  with  the  battle-blood  gory, 

In  the  dusk  of  Eternity  meet : — 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  Judgment  day: — 

Under  the  laurel,  the  Blue; 

Under  the  willow,  the  Gray. 

From  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hours 
The  desolate  mourners  go, 

Lovingly  laden  with  flowers, 

Alike  for  the  friend,  and  the  foe: — 

Under  the  sod,  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  Judgment  day : — 

Under  the  roses,  the  Blue; 

Under  the  lilies,  the  Gray. 

So  with  an  equal  splendor, 

The  morning  sun-rays  fall, 

With  a touch,  impartially  tender, 

On  the  blossoms  blooming  for  all: — 

Under  the  sod,  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  Judgment  day: — 

Broidered  with  gold,,  the  Blue; 

Mellowed  with  gold,  the  Gray. 

So,  when  the  summer  calleth, 

On  forest  and  field  of  grain, 

With  an  equal  murmur  falleth 
The  cooling  drip  of  the  rain : — 

Under  the  sod,  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  Judgment  day: — 

Wet  with  the  rain,  the  Blue; 
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Wet  with  the  rain,  the  Gray 

Sadly,  but  not  with  upbraiding, 

The  generous  deed  was  done; 

In  the  storms  of  the  years  that  are  fading 
No  braver  battle  was  won: — - 
Under  the  sod,  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  Judgment  day: — 

Under  the  blossoms,  the  Blue; 

Under  the  garlands,  the  Gray. 

No  more  shall  the  war-cry  sever, 

Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red: — ■ 

They  banish  our  anger  forever 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead! — 
Under  the  sod,  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  Judgment  day: — 

Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue; 

Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray. 


JOHN  JAMES  AUDUBON. 

The  Art  Department  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Concord  is  touching  the  high 
spots  in  its  sphere  of  activities.  Having  placed  itself  firmly  behind  the  move- 
ment to  introduce  music  in  the  schools  of  the  city,  it  was  an  easy  step  to  a 
study  of  the  most  natural  musicians  amongst  us — the  birds.  In  a late  pro- 
gramme, several  unusually  interesting  papers  were  read  and  acted — acted , 
yes , for  to  give  a proper  and  engaging  interpretation  of  her  assigned  subject 
Mrs.  Janie  Patterson  Wagoner  invoked  the  piano  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments in  bringing  out  the  truths  and  depths  in  her  most  originally  treated 
subject. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Williams  treated  in  an  interesting  manner  “Conservation  of 
Birds,”  Her  paper  is  published  in  this  number  and  gives  valuable  facts  the 
general  public  never  knew;  or  knowing  have,  come  to  ignore  them. 

Following  this  was  an  entertaining  paper  on  John  James  Audubon  by  Mrs. 
Cameron  McRae.  We  are  privileged  to  reproduce  same  in  these  columns . 
When,  I am  told,  Mrs.  McRae  issued  the  call  near  the  close  of  her  paper  for 
the  club  members  to  “carry  on”  in  behalf  of  the  preservation  of  the  birds , 
each  member  began  a hurried  glance  at  the  hats  in  evidence — on  some  were 
found  the  finest  and  choicest  specimen  of  some  very  rare  birds.  And  who 
knows  but  that  hereafter  fewer  birds  will  find  themselves  perched  on  the  hats 
of  the  good  women  of  Concord ? Mrs.  McRae's  paper  is  as  follows: 

The  best  known  given  names  of  indication  of  the  very  interesting, 
John  James  Audubon  have  a good  and  perhaps  tempermental  ancestry 
plain  American  sound,  and  give  no  of  this  gifted  man.  His  mother  was 
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a Spanish  creole,  and  his  father  a 
French  naval  officer,  who  owned  estate 
in  Santo  Domingo.  His  disposition 
and  appearance  more  nearly  perhaps 
expressed  his  inheritance.  I quote 
from  one  of  his  biographies : “As 
a man,  endowed  with  hardy  and  at- 
tractive' frame,  winning  disposition, 
brilliant  and  poetic  mind,  and  ani- 
mated by  untiring  enthusiasm.  (Not 
learned  in  science  nor  artist  in  any 
broad  sense  of  the  term— but  his 
work  has  been  a source  of  immense 
pleasure  and  inspiration.)  The  date 
of  John  James  Audubon’s  borth  is 
not  definitely  known,  but  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  5th  of  May  1790  in 
Mandiville,  La.,  and  in  this  paradise 
of  bird  lovers  he  received  inspiration 
of  his  life. 

He  spent  his  childhood  and  youth 
in  France,  and  while  there  studied 
under  the  great  French  painter, 
David.  In  1798  he  returned  to  Ameri- 
ca, and  settled  on  the  Perkiomen  Riv- 
er near  Philadelpia.  For  10  years 
Audubon  spent  his  time  in  collecting 
and  sketching  birds,  in  field  sports 
and  in  social  enjoyment.  In  1808 
he  married  Lucy  Blakewell,  the 
daughter  of  an  Englishman — aj 
neighbor.  They  migrated  tq  Ken- 
tucky, and  later  to  Louisana  where 
they  lived  10  years — in  vainly  try- 
ing to  establish  a business.  He  lost 
all  his  property,  and  was  reduced 
almost  to  starvation,  and  was  forced 
to  draw  in  portrait,  giving  lessons 
in  fencing  and  evening  dancing.  All 
this  was  caused  by  neglect  of  busi- 
ness for  the  pursuit  of  studies  and 
drawings  in  natural  history,  or  the 
pleasure  of  fishing  and  wondering  in 
the  woods. 

In  1824  he  made  a visit  to  Phila- 


delphia, and  became  known  to  the 
intellectual  society  of  the  country, 
and  his  abilities  were  recognized. 

Two  more  years  of  painting,  teach- 
ing, and  study — aided  by  his  wife — 
enabled  him  to  go  to  England  to  try 
to  carry  out  his  long  cherished  plan 
of  publishing  his  drawings  of  birds 
in  a complete  series  of  life  sized 
colored  figures. 

Interested  subscribers  enabled  him 
to  begin  in  London, 1827,  the  Publi- 
cation in  Folio  parts,  at  two  guineas 
each,  of  his  “ Birds  of  America,  ” 
which  excelled  anything  of  the  sort 
then  extant.  About  five  were  pub- 
lished, annually,  until  its  completion 
in  1838,  in  87  parts,  containing  435 
plates — giving  a total  of  1005.  A 
complete  good  copy  of  which  175 
sets  are  in  existance  (80  of  which  are 
in  America)  is  now  worth  about 
$2000  each.  The  reading  matter  to 
accompany  these  came  out  later,  and 
with  reduced  drawings  w"as  subse- 
quently published  in  Octavo  Edi- 
tion. 

From  1830-1842  he  spent  in  almost 
incessant  travel  in  all  accessable 
parts  of  North  America  and  Canada, 
and  in  Europe  attending  to  the  sale 
of  his  great  work. 

In  1842,  however, he  purchased  an 
estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
now  included  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  a beautiful  home  was  estab- 
lished for  himself  and  sons,  Victor 
and  John  Woodhouse  and  their  fam- 
lies. 

After  1844  he  devoted  all  his  en- 
ergy to  the  preparation  of  a standard 
work,  of  America  Mammals,  for 
which  his  sons  not  only  collected 
much  of  the  material,  but  his  son 
John  drew  half  of  the  colored  plates. 
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This  was  published  under  the  name 
il  Quadra  Peds  of  North  America.  ’ ’ 

After  this  Audubon  failed  rapidly 
and  finally  lost  his  mind.  He  died 
in  1851,  and  was  buried  in  Trinity 
Cemetery,  New  York,  close  to  his 
home  woods  which  now  form  a beau- 
tiful district  called  Audubon  Park. 

Audubon  is  of  course  best  known 
to  us  by  the  National  Association 
of  Audubon  Societies,  whose  name 
was  inspired  by  the  great  ornitholo- 
gist. This  is  a fame  truly  fitted  to 
his  life,  which  with  its  ups  and  downs 
was  always  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  birds.  As  we  all  know  it  is  due 
to  the  Audubon  Societies  that  we 
have  any  of  the  rarer  birds  left. 

As  members  of  a woman ’s  club, 
Audubon  is  bound  to  draw  our  atten- 
tion for  that  reason,  and  we  may  all, 
in  a small  way,  carry  on  for  the 
great  cause.  It  is  our  especial  call 
today  when  the  younger  generation 
seem  to  care  so  little  for  nature  and 
her  wonders.  A little  child  has  a 
natural  human  interest  in  birds. 
John  Burrough  says:  “That  this  in- 
terest is  a loving  unconscious  study 
of  birds  and  if  to  it  add  little  science 
— just  enough  to  guide  them — we  lift 
their  feeling  to  another  plane,  and 
give  them  a longer  lease  on  life.” 

As  an  ending  and  a epitaph  to  Au- 
dnbon,  let  me  further  quote  from  that 
grand  old  man  John  Burroughs  ‘ 1 it  is 
an  important'  part — but  by  no  means 
the  main  part  of  what  ornithology 
holds  for  us — to  be  able  to  name 
every  bird  at  sight  or  call.  To  love 
the  bird,  to  appreciate  its  place  in 
the  landscape  and  in  season,  to  relate 
it  to  your  daily  life,  to  divine  its 
character,  to  know  it  emotionally  in 
your  heart,  that  is  much  more.  To 


know  the  bird  as  the  sportsman 
knows  his  game — to  experience  the 
same  thrill,  purged  of  all  thoughts  of 
slaughter, — to  make  their  song3 
music  in  your  life.  This  is  indeed 
something  to  be  desired. 

How  falls  it,  Oriole,  thou  hast  come 
to  fly 

In  southern  splendor  cross  our  north- 
ern sky 

In  some  blithe  moment  was  it  na- 
ture’s choice 

To  dower  a scrap  of  sunset  with  a 
voice  ? 

All  did  some  orange  lilly,  flecked  with 
black, 

In  a forgotten  garden  ages  back, 
Yearning  to  heaven  till  its  wish  was 
heard 

Desire  unspeakable  to  be  a bird. 


CONSERVATION  OF  BIRDS. 

By  Mrs.  Ethel  Reavis  Williams 

To  begin  with  I want  to  say,  that 
we  are  keeping  in  line  with  other 
towns  and  cities  in  studying  about 
birds.  Many  towns,  especially  in  the 
North,  have  put  on  elaborate  pro- 
grams. All  States  in  the  Union  ex- 
cept nine  have  adopted  Audubon  laws 
protecting  non-game  birds. 

One  writer  has  said  that  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  close  of  the 
age  of  wild  life.  This  is  not  because 
we  do  not  have  laws,  we  have  them 
in  abundance.  What  we  need  is  pub- 
lic sentiment  behind  our  laws,  for 
every  community  cannot  have  a game 
warden.  Another  writer  recently 
said  that  in  his  extensive  travels 
throughout  the  world  he  is  convinced 
that  nowhere  is  nature  being  so  rap- 
idly destroyed  as  in  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  it  is  absolutely 
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necessary  to  sound  an  alarm  if  we 
expect  to  save  the  birds.  We  should 
take  an  inventory  of  the  forces  that 
have  been  and  are  active  in  their  de- 
struction. One  is  the  lack  of  nest- 
ing places.  Woodpeckers,  chicka- 
dees, titmice,  wrens  and  bluebirds 
eargerly  seek  old  dead  trees  With  our 
ever  increasing  population,  more  land 
is  put  into  cultivation,  so  compar- 
atively few  of  these,  their  natural 
homes,  are  left.  Their  next  best 
substitute  is  telephone  poles  and 
fence  posts,  but  these  are  exposed  to 
gunners.  Birds  especially  love  dense 
shrubbery.  There  are  hundreds  of 
towns  which,  if  they  have  trees  or 
parks  at  all,  do  not  have  them  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  attract  birds. 
Another  cause,  which  fortunately 
does  not  effect  North  Carolina  as  it 
does  some  sections,  is  the  lack  of 
water.  Birds  drink  and  bathe  more 
frequently  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Farmers  can  no  longer  afford  idle 
acres,  land  has  been  drained;  so  with 
few  ponds  and  much  of  our  timber 
cut,  need  we  be  suprised  that  we  miss 
the  birds?  The  wearing  of  certain 
birds  on  hats  has  decreased  and  al- 
most exterminated  a number  of  our 
bright  plumed  Southern  birds.  Dur- 
ing late  winter  and  early  spring  there 
is  practically  no  food  in  this  section 
and  many  birds  perish  from  this 
cause.  Had  we  no  game  wardens  or 
Audubon  societies  many  of  our  use- 
ful and  beautiful  birds  would  now:  be 
extinct;  in  fact,  some  have  become 
extinct  as  it  is.  Several  years  ago, 
it  is  said,  one  dealer  alone  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C-,  received  in  a single  day 
two  thousand  six  hundred  robbins 
from  North  Carolina.  Most  likely 
other  birds  were  going  at  the  same 
rate.  The  following  are  legal  bag 


limits  in  this  State  during  the  open 
season:  twenty-live  doves,  twenty-five 
ducks,  eight  geese,  eight  brandit, 
six  woodcock,  etc.  though  the  sale 
of  rice  birds  and  all  migratory  birds, 
is  prohibited  at  all  times.  Agricul- 
tural authorities  claim  that  each 
woodpecker  is  worth  two  thousand 
dollars  in  cash  to  our  trees  because 
of  the  insects  which  they  destroy.  It 
would  be  just  as  sensible  to  cut  down 
the  trees  and  burn  them  as  to  allow 
the  woodpeckers  to  be  killed. 

A government  publication  states 
that  thirty-eight  species  of  birds  eat 
boll  weevil.  Can  the  farmer  afford 
to  lose  them?  Today  there  are  no 
passenger  pigeons,  they  were  destroy- 
ed by  the  million.  Some  time  ago  I 
read  a vivid  description  of  the  call 
of  the  pararie  hen,  which  will  never 
again  be  heard;  they,  too,  have  been 
exterminated.  Now  if  the  birds  are 
to  be  protected  it  will  have  to  be  done 
by  education.  Have  a bird  day  at 
school,  make  it  a national  day.  Feed 
them  in  winter,  and  build  bird  foun- 
tains, prohibit  nest  robbing  and  the 
sale  of  dead  birds  at  all  seasons,  pro- 
hibit spring  shooting,  and  plant  trees, 
vines  and  shrubs  that  will  attract  and 
provide  a rendesvous  for  them.  A 
mixed  grove  of  trees  is  better  than 
a grove  of  the  same  kind.  Wild  plumy 
cherry,  mulberry,  currant,  haw,  wild 
grapes,  dogwood,  holly  and  various 
other  berry  or  seed  bearing  trees 
are,  especially  attractive  to  birds.  In 
planting  shrubs  keep  in  mind  those 
which  have  berries  when  the  ground 
is  covered  by  the  winter  snow. 

Most  important  is  that  they  be 
left  or  provided  with  plenty  and 
suitable  nesting  places.  Some  writer 
has  said  “That  we  no  longer  destroy 
great  works  of  art,  they  are  of  price- 
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less  value,  but  we  have  to  attain  the 
state  of  civilization  where  the  de- 
struction of  a glorious  work  of  nature, 
whether  it  be  cliff,  beast  or  bird,  is 
regarded  with  equal  abhorrence.” 
The  only  way  to  save  the  birds  is 
to  stop  the  ruthless  and  indiscrimi- 
nate killing  of  them. 

And  we  who  love  the  beautiful 
feathered  creatures  must  not  tire  in 
our  work  and  efforts  in  teaching  the 
boys  and  girls  of  our  State  to  duly 
appreciate  birds.  Who  would  not  be 
willing  to  pay  a large  sum  to  have 


the  beautiful  thrush,  bluebird  and 
red  bird  live  and  nest  in  his  yard; 
and  who  would  not  be  thrilled,  on 
awaking  in  early  morn,  to  hear  the 
song  of  the  mocking  bird? 

“I  plead  for  flowers,  smiling  fairies 
of  the  ground; 

For  birds,  on  wings  and  breeze  home- 
ward bound; 

For  trees,  the  lofty  spires  of  hills 
we  roam; 

For  beasts,  still  persecuted  in  their 
forest  home.” 


THE  LAND  OF  BEGINNING  AGAIN. 

‘ ‘ I wish  that  there  were  some  wonderful  place 
Called  the  Land  of  Beginning  Again, 

Where  all  our  mistakes  and  all  our  heartaches 
And  all  our  poor,  selfish  grief 
Could  be  dropped,  like  a shabby  old  coat  at  the  door 
And  never  put  on  again. 

I wish  we  could  come  on  it  all  unaware 
Like  the  hunter  who  finds  the  lost  trail; 

And  I wish  that  the  one  whom  our  blindness  has  done 
The  greatest  injustice  of  all 
Could  be  at  the  gates,  like  an  old  friend1  that  waits 
For  the  comrade  he’s  gladdest  to  hail. 

We  -would  find  all  the  things  we  intended  to  do 
But  forgot  and  remembered  too  late, 

Little  praises  unspoken,  little  promises  broken 
And  all  of  the  thousand  and  one 
Little  duties  neglected  that  might  have  been  perfected 
. The  day  for  one  less  fortunate. 

It  wouldn’t  be  possible  not  to  be  kind 
In  the  Land  of  Beginning  Again; 

And  the  ones  we  misjudged  and  the  ones  whom  we  grudged 
Their  moments  of  victory  here 
Would  find  in  the  grasp  of  our  loving  handclasp 
More  than  penitent  lips  could  explain.” 
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HENRY  SHEPARD  PURYEAR. 


Henry  Shepard  Puryear 

1 £ That ’s  a darn-fool  argument,  John 
K.  ’ ’ are  the  first  words  I ever  heard 
Mr.  Hal  Puryear,  familiarly  and  af- 
fectionately known  throughout  this 
section  as  “ Squire  Puryear.7’  (a  title 
given  him  by  his  brother-in-law,  the 
late  beloved  James  C.  Gibson,  for 
near  unto  thirty  years  Clerk  of  Court 
in  Cabarrus  and  afterwards  and  un- 
til his  death  the  cashier  of  the  Cabar- 
rus Savings  Bank.)  make  use  of.  This 
was  in  1886,  thirty  seven  years  ago,  in 
the  office  of  the  Registar  of  Deeds, 
then  filled  by  Mr.  John  K.  Patterson, 
and  where  Squire  Puryear  made  it  a 
practice  to  spend  much  time  reading 


the  morning  paper,  writing  a 
few  letters  and  arguing  with 
the  register  over  political 
questions,  the  pecularities  and 
habits  of  people,  how  to 
plant  different  kinds  of  truck, 
what  kind  of  dogs  were  most 
serviceable  and  how  to  spell 
certain  words. 

I had  scarcely  met  the  Squire 
until  he  asked  me  how  to  spell 
a word  which  had  temporarily 
haulted  him  in  the  writing  of  a 
letter — that  word  was  1 ‘niece.” 
“Well,”  said  he,  “you  are  a 
school  teacher,  and  I guess  it ’s 
right  but  what  does  ‘neice* 
spell?”  (Just  here  he  began 
to  scratch  out  a word  with  his 
little  pen  knife,  all  the  while 
holding  on  to  and  puffing  at  a 
long  stem  clay  pipe.)  Ever 
since  that  morning  in  July, 
1886,  I have  felt  an  attachment 
for  this  very  democratic,  frank, 
folksy  man;  and  with  the  years, 
as  I came  to  know  the  cleanness 
of  his  personal  life,  the  purity 
of  his  thoughts  and  his  fine 
spirit,  that  attachment  grew  into  a 
warm  friendship,  which  I prize  most 
highly,  now  abiding  between  us. 
Having  to  struggle  to  get  a foot- 
ing in  this  world  and  fall  in  with 
its  activities,  I missed  much  of  the 
joys  that  crowd  into  the  young  lives 
of  normal  boys,  and  I owe  a debt  to 
Squire  Puryear  who  took  me  on  my 
first  o ’possum  hunt.  That  memor- 
able experience  of  tramping  over  the 
hills  of  Cold  Water  up  through  No.  5 
township  will  not  quit  me.  Mr.  Pur- 
year owned  a number  of  Beagle 
hounds,  which  he  prized  most  highly. 
Calling  his  nephews,  William  and 
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Dick  Gibson,  then  . mere  lads,  and 
their  chum  neighbor,  Joe  Fisher,  we 
struck  out  for  the  possum  lands  sup- 
posed to  occupy  either  side  of  Cold 
Water  Creek. 

The  official  axeman  on  Mr.  Pur- 
year’s  possum  hunts  was  the  late 
Paul  Miller,  a loud-mouth,  likeable 
negro  who  had  a white  heart.  On 
we  went;  footsore  and  suffering  tthe 
disappointment  of  no  success  we 
started  home  about  4 in  the  morning. 
Just  then  the  Squire’s  prize  'and 
favorite  Beagle  set.  up  a knowing 
bark.  “ There — he’s  treed!”  When 
Paul  Miller  had  felled  the  tree  and 
Squire  captured  the  measley  little  pos- 
sum and  holding  it  up  to  our  gaze, 
I made  bold  to  ask  a simple  ques- 
tion, inquiringly  and  meaning  of  no 
harm,  “how  the  dog  knew  that  pos- 
sum was  up  that  tree.”  Well,  sir, 
there  was  an  explosion.  I had  un- 
consciously in  my  great  delight*  and 
surprise  asked  a question  that  was 
considered  a reflection  on  the  ability 
of  the  finest  possum  dog  in  the  coun- 
ty and  Squire  Puryear  dismissed  my 
qestion  with  this  reply,  “why,  man, 
you  ask  a darn-fool  question  like 
that ! ’ ’ and  saying  this  he  started 
back  to  town.  But  if  you  were  look- 
ing for  malice,  contempt  (an  abiding 
kind)  and  disgust  that  lingers,  you 
need  not  waste  any  time  about  Hal 
Puryear ’s  door.  When  we  parted  on 
North  Union  street,  to  go  to  our  re- 
spective homes,  the  genial  and  for- 
giving hunter  ‘offered  me  the  possum. 

Lest  the  readers  gain  the  impress- 
ion that  this  delightful  character  is 
given  to  profanity,  I beg  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  no  man  ever  lived 
that  employed  chaster  language  at  all 
times;  and  if  “darn”  be  cussing, 
that  is  the  full  extent  of  the  Squire’s 


IS 

offending.  Long  since  I have  come 
to  fully  understand  that  this  word 
“darn”  which  the  subject  employs 
frequently  is  just  simply  a form  of 
exclamation  of  surprise  and  wonder — 
a kind  of  shock  absorber,  a safety- 
valve. 

Easter  of  the  year  1841  fell  on 
April  11th — that  is  the  birthday  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was 
born  in  that  part  of  Surry  county 
that  afterwards  became  Yadkin 
county.  He  is  the  oldest  living  mem- 
ber of  a family  of  six  children,  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  the  parents 
being  R.  C.  and  Elizabeth  Clingman 
Puryear,  representatives  of  the  finest 
families  of  the  foothills  of  the  state. 
The  name  was  originially  “Peirier’ 
(French)  but  for  convenience  of 
spelling  and  for  business  reason  was 
translated  into  Puryear,  which  Mr* 
Puryear  contends  c|id  not  make, 
1 1 such  an  awful  simplification.  ’ ’ His. 
birthplace  was  just  one-half  mile 
from  the  Yadkin  river,  at  Shallow 
Ford,  where  Cornwallis  in  his  move- 
ments toward  Guilford  had  to  cross 
on  account  of  a sudden  rise  in  the 
river.  During  the  time  this  Red 
Coat  was  getting  his  men  and  equip- 
ment across  the  river  he  made  his 
headquarters  at  the  home  of  the 
grandmother  of  our  subject — and  of 
course,  when  the  Englishman  left, 
there  wTas  carried  oft  with  him  all 
that  was  not  fastened  down. 

In  his  youth  young  Puryear  at- 
tended a famous  private  school  at 
East  Bend,  conducted  by  Dr.  Foote, 
who. was  one  of  the  famous  teachers 
that  set  up  successful  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  state — this  was 
before  the  public  school  system  was 
inaugurated.  In  1857,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  young  Puryear  entered  the 
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University  of  North  Carolina;  and 
when  the  War  Between  the  States 
began  he,  along  with  numerous  other 
University  boys,  enlisted  in  a comp- 
any known  as  the  Guilford  company 
under  Williams  Adams  as  captain. 
Later  Mr.  Puryear  was  made  aid-de- 
camp  on  the  staff  of  General  Thomas 
L.  Clingman,  an  uncle  and  who  had 
resigned  a seat-  in  the  United  States 
Senate  to  enter  the  army  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  (I  digress  enough 
here  to  say  that  General  Clingman 
was  one  of  the  state’s  most  brilliant 
scholars  and  in  war  was  absolutely 
fearless;  he  died  in  Concord,  Nov.  3, 
1897.) 

Mr.  Puryear ’s  war  record  is  in. 
keeping  with  the  brave  and  courage- 
ous record  of  all  North  Carolina 
soldier  boys.  Fortunately  he  escaped 
any  wounds.  But  up  to  this  good 
day  Hal  Puryear  hasn’t  surrendered. 
When  Gen  ’1  Clingman  received  a 
severe  wound,  it  fell  to  Mr.  Puryear ’s 
lot  to  bring  him  home.  Hearing  of 
some  disturbance  at  Salisbury,  sol- 
dier Puryear  in  charge  of  17  scouts 
was  making  for  the  scene  when  they 
ran  into  a detachment  from  Stone- 
man  ’s.  troups.  Twoa  days  later  Stone- 
man  took  possession  of  Salisbury 
and  shortly  thereafter  the  surrender 
at  Appomattox  took  place,  but  this 
Yandkin  county  soldier  never  sur- 
rendered. He  quietly  went  back  to 
his  home  and  began  to  do  service  on 
his  father’s  farm.  Of  a naturally 
brilliant  intellect,  philosophical  an< 
investigating  turn  of  mind,  agricul- 
ture did  not  appeal  to  his  fancy.  He 
began  the  study  of  law  under  Judge 
Pearson  at  Richmond  Hill,  and  among 
his  school  fellows  were  the  late  Judge 
F.  I.  Osborne,  of  Charlotte,  and  our 
subjects ’s  brother,  the  late  Richard 


Puryear.  Mr.  Puryear  received  his 
law  license  in  1875,  and  after  practic- 
ing his  profession  at  Yadkinville  for 
near  unto  two  years  he  removed,  in 
1877,  to  Concord.  He  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  here  until  his 
health  became  so  precarious  that  he 
was  forced,  under  the  direction  of 
his  physican,  to  forego  a continuation 
in  his  profession. 

The  bar  of  Concord  never  had  a 
more  forceful  advocate  before  a jury 
than  was  Mr.  Puryear.  He  followed 
strictly  what  the  practice  of  law 
formerly  embraced.  He  never  for  once 
carried  any  side-lines,  and  he  never 
maintained  a legal  tan-yard.  When 
he  had  a case,  it  was  understood  that 
the  amount  for  damages  belonged  to 
his  client  and  he  himself  was  satis- 
fied with  a modest  fee.  Open  and 
frank,  he  never  resorted  to  sharp 
practice  or  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity of  a short  turn.  Years 
ago  there  was  a famous  case  that  had 
been  in  the  Superior  court  of  Cabar- 
rus for  term  after  term.  Finally  it 
came  to  a trial.  Mr.  Puryear  was 
pitted  against  the  late  Judge  W.  J. 
Montgomery,  in  a long-standing  land 
suit  that  reached  almost  the  stage 
of  a feud.  The  testimony  had  been 
completed,  the  lawyers  had  made 
their  speeches — and  the  older  people 
today  remember  the  masterful  ad- 
dresses of  both  Mr.  Puryear  and,  Judge 
Montgomery — the  presiding  judge  had 
given  his  charge  and  the  jury  had 
the  case.  During  the  night,  some  one 
rushed  to  Judge  Montgomery’s  office 
and  informed  him  of  his  belief  that 
an  effort  was  making  from  the  out- 
side to  influence  the  jury  against  his 
side.  “Not  a bit  of  it,”  said  Judge 
Montgomery,  “I  have  no  fears  what- 
ever of  such  a thing  taking  place. 
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Why,  man,  I have  so  much  confidence 
in  his  high  character  and  his  integri- 
ty, I’d  feel  perfectly  at  ease  if  I 
knew  that  Hal  Puryear  was  sleeping 
with  the  jury  this  very  night.” 
Judge  Montgomery  knew  Hal  Pur- 
year and  he  along  with  others  of  our 
citizens,  who  know  the  man,  esteem 
him  in  the  simple,  complimentary 
terms  as  “ honest  Hal  Puryear.” 

Our  subject  never  entertained  any 
political  aspirations.  One  time,  when 
the  fusionists  had  run  away  with 
everything  in  sight,  his  friends  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  up  appearances 
and  maintaining  the  semblance  of  an 
organization  prevailed  on  Mr.  Pur- 
year to  stand  for  election  to  the  Leg- 
islature. Always  obliging  and  al- 
ways patriotic  he  accepted  the  hope- 
less task.  When  the  Public  Schools 
of  Concord  were  legislatively  char- 
tered, Mr.  Puryear  was  named  a Com- 
missioner and  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vice in  the  delicate  business  of  in- 
augurating a system  of  schools  that  at 
that  time  was  a marked  innovation 
in  the  town.  In  this,  with  his  as- 
sociates, he  builded  well  and  steered 
the  system  away  from  threatening 
rocks  and  breakers.  Having  done 
this,  he  declined  furthur  election. 

I regard  Henry  Shepard  Puryear 
as  a unique  character.  Naturally  as 
gentle  as  a woman,  under  most  con- 
ditions; but  under  the  stress  of  an 
injustice  to  his  fellow  man,  friend  or 
not,  or  a wrong  committed  against 
society,  he  is  bold  and  uncompromis- 
ing in  his  condemnation.  Innately  he 
despises  small  and  questionable  acts 
— he  courts  all  the  while  an  open 
frankness  in  approaching  any  propo- 
sition. His  heart  is  pure  gold — this 
is  daily  demonstrated  in  his  interest 
and  love  for  the  child,  who  commands 


him  at  will.  He  has  never  made  the 
acquaintance  of  snobbery — the  low- 
liest citizen,  by  birth,  position  or  in 
attainments,  can  approach  him  and 
receive  just  as  courteous  consider- 
ation as  if  he  were  a prince. 

Endowed  with  a most  brilliant  in- 
tellect, a master  of  logical  analysis 
of  a proposition,  uninfluenced  by  the 
hope  of  gain  or  glory,  he  could  in 
an  instant  arrive  at  an  accurate  con- 
clusion, without  the  labor  of  re- 
search— this  was  before  the  consider- 
ation of  a treacherous  state  of  health 
Warned  him  to  beware.  Except  for 
this  condition,  which  he  could  not  ig- 
nore, and  except  for  the  pronounced 
disposition  of  avoiding  notoriety  and 
political  honors,  Henry  Shepard  Pur- 
year’s  engaging  personality  and  pro- 
nounced ability  wTould  have  led  him 
into  great  honors  in  his  state.  But 
unselfishness,  except  that  selfishness 
which  is  embodied  in  his  love  of  as- 
sociation with  his  home  town  and 
home  ties,  made  him  side-step  the 
call  for  position  other  than  that  of  a 
choice  spirit  in  the  home  ranks  of  the 
private. 

Though  in  his  eighty-third  year 
and  having  just  victoriously  fought  a 
stubborn  case  of  influenza,  he  is  ap- 
parently as  young  as  many  who  never 
smelt  the  smoke  of  battle  in  any  of 
the  wars,  talks  about  his  gardening 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  if  he 
were  a real  farmer  and  never  guilty 
of  having  deserted  it  for  law,  and 
the  mere  mention  of  a proposed  fox- 
race  would  find  him  on  hand  nervous- 
ly awaiting  the  start. 

This  fine,  unselfish  gentleman  of 
the  old  school,  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining Confederate  soldiers  that 
never  surrendered  and  one  of  the  four 
original  members  of  Joe  Caldwell’s 
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Grover  Cleveland  Club,  enjoys  a 
choice  place  in  the  esteem  and  love 
of  his  adopted  county,  where  he  has 
lived  a clean  and  upright  life.  May 


he  and  Easter  have  another  reunion 
— celebrating  the  same  date  as  art 
anniversary. 


THE  SUPREME  SACRIFICE. 

By  Mrs.  R.  E.  Little,  (War  Mother) 

0 Valiant  Hearts,  who  to  your  glory  came 
Through  dust  of  conflict  and  through  battle  flame, 

Tranquil  you  lie,  your  knightly  virtue  proved, 

Your  memory  hallowed  in  the  land  you  loved. 

Proudly  you  gathered,  rank  on  rank  to  war, 

As  Who  had  heard  God’s  message  from  afar; 

All  you  had  hoped  for,  all  you  had  you  gave 
To  save  mankind — yourselves  you  scorned  to  save. 
Splendid1  you  passed,  the  great  surrender  made, 

Into  the  light  that  never  more  shall  fade; 

Deep  your  contentment  in  that  blest  abode, 

Who  wait  the  last  clear  trumpet  call  of  God. 

Long  years  ago,  as  earth  lay  dark  and  still, 

Rose  a loud  cry  upon  a lonely  hill, 

While  in  the  frailty  of  our  human  clay, 

Christ,  our  Redeemer,  passed  the  self-same  way. 

Still  stands  His  Cross  from  that  dread  hour  to  this 
Like  some  bright  star  above  the  dark  abyss; 

Still  through  the  veil,  the  Victor’s  pitying  eyes 
Look  down  to  bless  our  lesser  Calveries. 

These  were  His  servants,  in  His  steps  they  trod, 

Following  through  death  the  martyr’d  Son  of  God; 

Victor  He  rose;  victorious  too  shall  rise 
They  who  have  drunk  His  cup  of  sacrifice. 

O Risen  Lord1,  0 Shepherd  of  our  dead, 

Whose  Cross  has  bought  them  and  Whose  staff  has  led, 

In  glorious  hope  their  proud  and  sorrowing  land 

Commits  her  children  to  Thy  gracious  Hand.  Amen. 
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A RELIGION  OF  JOY, 

(Rev.  Thos.  F.  Opie) 


Christanity  is  essentially  a religion 
4>f  joy.  Every  community  ought  to 
-do  homage  to  the  man  of  good  cheer. 
The  psychological  effect  of  whistling, 
of  smiling,  of  glad  words  of  good 
oheer  cannot  be  overestimated.  The 
effect  produced  reaches  everyone  with 
whom  we  come  in  touch.  There  is  so 
much  stress  and  strain  and  so  much 
uncertainty  and  sadness  and  sorrow 
in  the  world,  that  a reinterpretation 
of  Christanity  as  a religion  of  joy  is 
timely  and  apropos. 

“ These  things  have  I spoken  unto 
you  that  your  joy  might  be  full;” 
“ Behold,  I bring  you  good  tidings  of 
great  joy;”  “ Break  forth  into  joy; 
sing  together  ye  waste  places ; ’ ’ 
“ Finally,  my  brethern,  rejoice  in  the 
Lord — rejoice  evermore — and  again 
I say  rejoice.”  These  are  a few  of 
the  terms  in  which  our  religion  is 
couched.  It  is  a religion  of  joy  in- 
expressible. The  primary  business  of 
Christanity,  some  one  reminds  us,  is 
not  to  “get  men  into  heaven”  but  to 
“get  heaven  into  men.”  This  would 
assure  a real  abiding  joy  in  the  heart. 

There  are  sufficient  grounds  for 
joy  in  the  life  of  the  sincere  Chri st- 
ain beliver.  Should  a slave  set  free 
rejoice?  Should  a prisoner  released 
rejoice?  Should  a condemned  man 
absolved  rejoice?  Should  the  Prod- 
igal embraced  in  the  arms  of  love  re- 
joice? Should  the  weak  made  strong 
rejoice?  Should  the  man  whose 
■darkness  is  turned  into  light  rejoice? 
Should  he  whose  mourning  is  turned 
into  joy  rejoice  ? Then  surely  the 
Christain  should  rejoice  with  joy  un- 
speakable, for  his  life-experiences  are 
analogous  to  these  in  many  particu- 


lars. 

Living  in  the  midst  of  peace  and 
plenty,  in  a day  of  progress,  oppor- 
tunity and  culture,  surrounded  by 
beauty  and  refinement,  the  average 
Christain  in  America  has  no  excuse 
for  pessimism  or  for  moroseness. 

As  to  realms  of  joy,  the  kingdom  of 
joy  is  three-fold.  It  embraces  the 
state  of  the  mind.  This  is  the  prov- 
ince of  truth.  It  embraces  the  state 
of  the  body.  This  is  the  province 
of  beauty.  It  embraces  the  state  of 
the  soul.  This  is  the  province  of 
goodness.  No  man  who  has  a proper 
christain  conception  of  goodness, 
truth,  beauty,  has  any  cause  not  to 
rejoice.  He  should  publish  it  abroad 
with  smiles  and  laughter,  with 
sparkling  eyes  and  radiant  face,  with 
glad  voice  and  joyous  temper,  with 
buoyant  spirit  and  happy  demeanor 
that  he  is  a member  of  Christ,  the 
Child  of  God  and  an  inheritor  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven — for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  the  kingdom  of  joy. 

There  are  means  of  joy  that  all 
should  take  every  advantage  of. 
The  Christain  must  guard  his  mind 
against  falsehood,  against  impure 
thoughts,  wrong  ideas  and  hurtful 
imaginings.  He  must  guard  his  mind 
against  the  mean,  the  low,  the  despic- 
able— the  dishonest,  the  revengeful, 
the  unbrotherly  and  the  unchristain. 
He  must  make  his  min  the  reser- 
voir of  all  that  is  elevating,  up- 
lifting, inspiring,  wholesome — by  good 
reading,  pure  thinking  and  proper 
action. 

The  Christain  must  guard  his  body. 
No  man  can  have  a glad  buoyant 
spirit  and  a happy  temper  if  he  abuse 
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the  body  in  dissipation,  in  intemper- 
ance and  in  physical  follies  and  lusts. 
These  mar  the  nervous  system  and 
create  an  irritable,  fussy,  depressing 
temperament.  We  must  keep  the 
body  in  temperance,  soberness  and 
chastity. 

To  know  the  highest  joy,  the 
Christain  must  constantly  cultivate 
the  spiritual  life.  He  must  know 
Christ  intimately.  He  must  not  be 
ashamed  to  be  known  as  God’s  good 
man.  No  man  can  long  be  joyous 


and  joyful  unless  he  be  good,  purer 
clean  and  straight.  He  must  guard 
the  portals  of  his  body  as  though  it 
were  the  temple  of  all  that  is  holy 
and  divine.  He  must  guard  the  por- 
tals of  the  mind  as  though  it  were 
too  sacred  to  admit  anything  foul  or 
unworthy.  He  must  guard  the  por- 
tals of  the  soul  as  though  it  were  the 
very  home  of  God. 

“ These  things  have  I written  unto 
you  that  your  joy  might  be  full.” 


BASEBALL  AND  CRANKS. 


By  R.  R.  CLARK. 

A baseball  enthusiast  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  “kickers,  trouble- 
makers and  malcontents  should  be  obliged  to  become  baseball  fans.  Interest 
in  sports  would  change  their  point  of  view,  if  they  are  susceptible  to  the 
most  common  human  enthusiasm,  it  should  stretch  their  minds.  Baseball  is 


more  than  a great  sport.  It  makes 
pale  corps.” 

Another  instance  of  enthusiasm 
run  to  seed.  A baseball  crank  who 
think  all  other  cranks  would  be  made 
perfect  if  they  could  only  be  con- 
verted into  baseball  fans.  Let  me 
say  at  the  ouset  that  I have  no  com- 
plaint to  make  of  the  national  game. 
I find  pleasure  in  looking  at  a ball 
game,  although  I could  count  on  the 
fingers  of  my  two  hands  all  the  games 
I ever  witnessed.  I am  not  boasting 
about  that.  I simply  have  not  had 
the  time,  or  at  least  I thought  I 
couldn’t  spare  the  time,  to  look  at 
the  games.  Possibly  I would  be  the 
better  for  showing  more  enthusiasm. 
I am  sure  that  a certain  amount  of 
play  is  not  only  advisable  but  neces- 
sary for  grown-ups  as  well  as  for 
children,  if  they  are  to  be  wfell- 
rounded.  I think  the  older  fellows 


the  narrow-minded  crank  look  like  a 

who  play  golf  are  benefitted  in  many 
respects — if  they  like  the  game. 
Following  a sport  that  one  fancies,  if 
it  is  clean,  will  in  many  instances  at 
least  be  helpful  physically  and  men- 
tally. It  arouses  enthusiasm  and 
takes  one  out  of  himself,  and  may  be 
broadening,  as  the  enthusiast  quoted 
suggests. 

But  all  of  that  is  with  one  very  im- 
portant reservation— that  the  sport 
be  taken  in  moderation,  with  com- 
mon sense.  That  is  the  trouble.  The 
ball  fan  usually  goes  wild  about  the 
game.  He  can  talk  of  little  else  and 
seemingly  thinks  of  little  else  while 
the  season  is  on.  For  him  the  ne»vs- 
papers  contain  nothing  worth  while 
outside  the  sporting  page.  All  other 
concerns  are  of  minor  importanee- 
Business  is  often  neglected  and  more 
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time  and  money  on  ball  games  than 
the  fan  can  afford.  But  it  is  his 
meat  and  drink;  to  him  it  is  a mys- 
tery that  everybody  isn’t  as  big  a 
fool  about  it  as  he  is.  He  can’t  un- 
derstand that  there  may  be  perfectly 
good  and  sensible  people  Who  are  not 
interested  in  the  game.  All  folks  are 
not  built  alike.  What  is  one’s  meat 
is  another’s  poison.  What  to  one  is 
of  the  greatest  interest  is  to  another  of 
no  interest.  Each  may  think  t he 
other  a crank  and  a fool  because  their 
tastes  are  dissimilar;  and  each  is  ex- 
actly what  he  thinks  the  other  is  if  he 
would  have  everybody  think  and  feel 
alike.  And  an  amazingly  large  num- 
ber of  people  are  just  that  way-  They 
can’t  understand  why  everybody 
doesn’t  think  and  feel  as  they  do; 
and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  un- 
derstand why  matters  that  arouse 
their  interest  and  enthusiasm  doesn’t 
affect  everybody  the  same  wTay.  Tire 
student  enthused  over  his  books  can’t 
understand  why  everybody  isn’t  as 
fond  of  reading  as  he  is.  For  every 
ill  he  would  prescribe  reading  a bouk. 
And  when  we  look  about  us  we  know 
that  some  who  have  read  many 
books  are  worhless  as  doers,  while 
some  who  have  read  few  ot  none  have 
accomplished  much. 

And  these  enthusiastists,  who  are 
obsessed  with  some  one  thing,  and 
who  are  sure  that  the  world  would  be 
better  and  everybody  wool  1 be  hap- 
pier if  the  obsession  was  general, 
thnk  they  are  broad-minded.  Those 
who  do  not  view  from  their  angle  are 
narrow  and  mal-contents.  The  one- 
ideaded  enthusiast  who  would  have 
all  conform  to  his  standard  is  very 
broad,  of  course;  so  broad  that  he 
can  see  but  one  thing  at  a time. 

It’s  the  same  old  trcAfie.  brethren 


beloved.  Going  to  extreme.  One* 
would  abolish  all  sport  because  a lot 
of  folks  go  crazy  abooi  if.  The  . ;al- 
ue  of  sport  is  recogiezed  by  all  well- 
rounded  people,  whether  sport  nnthu- 
siasts  or  not  In  former  times,  when, 
we  were  poorer  in  this  world ’s  goods,, 
and  there  was  little  time  and  less 
money  for  such  things,  sport  was  re- 
garded by  many  good  people  as  a form 
of  evil,  or  at  least  something  that 
tended  to  ruin.  It  finally  found  a rec- 
ognized place  in  our  educational  in- 
stitutions, as  a necessary  and  de- 
sirable diversion  for  physical  and 
mental  health.  But  that  is  about  to 
outgrow  reasonable  bounds  even  the 
enthusiasts  who  yet  retain  their  san- 
ity are  ready  to  admit.  It  has  taken 
to  itself  so  large  a place  that  it  is 
crowding  out  other  matters  of  vital 
importance.  The  baseball  and  foot- 
ball player  will  be  better  equipped 
for  the  battle  of  life  if  his  experience 
on  the  athletic  field  gives  him  a 
strong  body,  a clear  head,  capable  of 
seeing  the  strong  and  weak  points  of 
the  game  quickly  and  acting  prompt- 
ly; and  a clean  mind  that  plays  the 
game  fairly  and  as  a true  sport 
But  he  will  not  be  equipped  for  the- 
battle  of  life  if  he  knows  only  the 
games  that  are  played  in  the  athletie 
field-  In  other  words,  if  playing  has* 
not  been  a side  line  only,  subser- 
vient to  the  greater  and  broader  view" 
which  takes  in  the  other  and  greater 
activities  of  life,  the  sport  fiend  will 
be  left  behind  in  life’s  battle. 

That’s  all  thre  is  to  it  as  I see  it;, 
and  this  opinion  is  given  for  what  it 
is  worth — not  with  the  idea  that 
everybody  will  or  should  accept  it. 
Take  sport  in  moderation.  If  yort 
find  you  are  becoming  too  fond  off 
it,  are  thinking  about  it  all  the  time- 
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and  dissatisfied  if  you  can’t  witness 
every  sporting  event  in  countryside, 
-check  up  a little.  It  is  a habit  that 
is  getting  control  and  is  likely  to 
hurt.  Going  to  a ball  game  occasion- 
ally will  help  one  who  cares  for  the 
sport.  But  if  one  doesn’t  care  for  it, 
prefers  to  enterain  himself  in  some 
other  way  and  offers  no  objection  to 
the  ball  fan  going  the  limit  so  long 


as  he  lets  him  alone,  for  goodness 
sake  leave  him  be.  If  the  real  ball 
crank  could  only  realize  how  big  a 
nuisance  he  is  at  times  to  people  who 
are  perfectly  willing  for  him  to  be  a 
fool  about  ball  so  long  as  he  doesn’t 
demand  that  they  be  fools,  too,  he 
would  wonder  that  a klu  klux  klan 
isn’t  organized  to  deal  with  his  kind 
when  they  become  unbearable. 


THE  THINGS  DIVINE. 

These  are  the  things  I hold  divine: 

A trusting  child’s  hand  laid  in  mine, 

The  taste  of  grapes  and  the  drone  of  bees 
Rich  brown  earth  and  wind-tossed  trees, 

A rhythmic  gollop,  long  June  days, 

A rose-hedged  land  and  lovers’  lays, 

The  welcome  smile  on  neighbors’  faces, 
Cool,  wide  hills  and  open  places, 
Breeze-blown  fields  of  silver  rye, 

The  wild,  sweet  note  of  the  clover’s  cry, 
The  soft,  pale  tint  of  the  garden  phlox, 
Fresh  spring  showers  and  the  scent  of  box, 
Lilacs  blooming,  a drowsy  moon, 

A flight  of  geese  and  an  autumn  moon, 
Rolling  meadows  and  storm-washed  heights, 
A fountain  murmur  on  summer  nights’ 

A dappled  fawn  in  the  forest  hush. 

Simple  words  and  the  song  of  a thrush, 
Rose-red  dawns  and  a mate  to  share 
With  comrade  soul  my  gypsy  fare, 

A wailing  fire  when  the  twilight  ends, 

A gallant  heart  and  the  voice  of  friends. 

— Jean  Brocks  Burt. 
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THE  TRAFFIC  POLICE  OF  THE  SEALS. 

By  Emma  Mauretz  Larson 


In  the  spring  season  of  each  year 
a boat  puts  out  of  Puget  Sound 
through  the  Amercian  outlet  of  the 
Sound,  the  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca, 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  an  odd 
mission.  It  is  a boat  owned  by  the 
United  States  government,  in  plain 
language  a part  of  the  revenue  ser- 
vice, but  it  might  well  be  called 
The  Traffic  Police  of  the  Seals. 

Once  outside  the  straits  it  steams 
here  and  there  in  the  strip  of  water 
that  lies  from  fifty  to  a hundred 
miles  off  the  shore,  waiting  for  the 
traffic  congestion  to  begin  Not  to- 
day and  not  tomorrow,  perhaps,  may 
the  waters  be  disturbed  by  any 
swimming  host,  but  some  of  these 
spring  days  soon  the  great  masses 
of  seals  will  come  swimming  north 
from  no  one  knows  where,  but  from 
now  on  they  will  be  mostly  in 
American  waters  or  raising  families 
on  American  shores  and  it  behooves 
the  national  government  to  protect 
the  traveling  of  such  valuable  ani- 
mal-citizens as  these. 

Perhaps,  like  most  stay  at  homes 
who  have  never  known  Alaska  at 
first  hand,  we  may  have  thought  of 
the  fur-seals  as  living  all  the  year 
around  in  that  northern  territory. 
But  it  is  not  so,  Alaska  is  only  their 
summer  resort.  In  the  autumn  they 
swim  south  and  no  boat  has  been 
able  to  follow  their  sea  trail  exactly 
enough  to  know  whether  in  the 
months  before  they  turn  north  again 
they  live  on  some  isolated,  uninhab- 
ited island  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
or  in  the  broad,  empty  space  of  the 
ocean  where  there  is  no  land.  Like 
the  swallows,  that  alone  of  all  birds 


that  migrate,  securely  hide  their 
winter  home  from  man,  the  seals 
keep  their  secret  well. 

But  just  as  surely  as  winter 
breaks  and  spring  comes  on  the 
the  seals  reappear,  first  sighted  off 
the  coast  of  California  about  the 
first  of  April,  and  tfhe  Traffic  Police 
of  the  seals  steams  out  of  Puget 
Sound  to  meet  them  off  the  coast  of 
Washington  and  escort  them  to  their 
summer  home  far  north  on  the  Pri- 
bilof  Islands.  It  used  to  be  a.  trip 
beset  with  great  dangers  for  the 
swimming  hosts  of  seals,  but  thanks 
now  to  an  international  agreement, 
enforced  by  the  Traffic  Police  boat  of 
the  United  States  government,  the 
animals  have  good  chances  of  mak- 
ing their  long  annual  pilgrimage  in 
safety. 

The  romance  of  the  seals  goes 
far  back.  Eighty  years  before  th& 
United  States  bought  Alaska  the 
seals  which  produced  such  a won- 
derful fur  were  discovered  in  Beh- 
ring sea,  raising  their  families  on 
Pribiloff  Islands.  The  first  sealing 
boats  that  sailed  north  to  get  rich  on 
sealskins  were  not  content  with  kill- 
ing only  the  males  or  a reasonable 
number  of  both  males  and  females, 
and  after  a few  years  Russia,  who 
owned  the  Islands,  recognized  that 
the  seals  would  be  exterminated  un- 
der such  conditions  and  it  wisely 
made  laws  that  no  mother  seals, 
should  be  killed,  and  only  the  extra, 
younger  males  were  to  be  killed  for 
fur.  So  the  herd  grew  and  pros- 
pered. 

Then  came  the  great  day  when  tho 
United  States  bought  Alaska  and 
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^verythingthat  the  rich  hidden  pock- 
ets of  that  northland  contained,  gold 
and  silver  and  fisheries  and  seals. 
Everyone  knew  about  the  seal  rich- 
es, of  course,  even  though  the  rest  of 
the  wealth  of  that  little-knoyrn  land 
was  still  so  hidden  that  many  folks 
thought  it  a most  foolish  land  pur- 
chase by  our  government.  Russia 
had  managed  its  seal  business  by 
leasing  it  out  to  a private  company 
for  a long  period  of  years  and  the 
United  States  felt  it  could  not  do 
better  than  to  follow  this  plan.  So 
for  twenty  years,  from  1870  to  1890, 
the  Commercial  Company  hunted  the 
seals  and  paid  to  the  government  a 
percentage  that  amounted  to  $350,000 
each  year  as  a direct  payment,  to 
say  nothing  of  all  the  money  that 
came  to  the  government  from  import 
duties  from  the  skins  that  were  sent 
to  England  to  be  made  into  furs  and 
taxed  when  they  entered  America 
again. 

So  in  that  first  twenty  years  the 
^government  got  from  seals  alone 
twice  as  much  money  as  it  had  paid 
out  for  the  whole  of  Alaska,  a big 
pocketful  of  money,  thirteen  million 
dollars.  Then  a new  company  got 
the  concession  for  twenty  years,  and 
there  weren’t  as  many  seals  for  them 
to  hunt,  but  prices  were  higher  for 
the  beautiful  fur.  so  the  government 
still  got  a pretty  sum  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  these  animal-citizens. 

But  when  this  second  contract 
•ended  in  1910  the  government  felt 
strongly  that  it  was  an  injustice  to 
the  seal  herd  to  take  so  many  of  the 
-animals  for  furs  and  not  allow  them 
to  increase  naturally,  as  nature  in- 
tended, and  it  decided  to  manage  the 
hunting  and  selling  itself,  and  to 
kill  only  ten  or  twelve  thousand  seals 
■a  year  instead  of  the  one  hundred 


thousand  that  had  often  been  slaugh- 
tered in  the  old  days  when  Russia 
owned  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Two  years  later  the  United  States 
went  still  further  and  made  laws 
that  absolutely  no  seals  should  be 
killed,  so  that  the  herd  of  valuable 
animals  might  have  a real  chance  to 
increase  and  prosper.  So  Pribilof 
Islands  became  a refuge  as  well  as 
the  favorite  summer  home  of  the 
seals,  where  they  could  raise  their 
babies  in  peace,  unmolested  by  any 
hunter.  It  looked  as  though  the 
troubles  of  the  seals  were  over,  at 
least  for  a long  period  of  years. 

But  the  government  soon  discov- 
ered that  the  real  reason  that  the 
herd  was  dying  out  so  fast  was  not 
the  amount  of  killing  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  but  the  attacks  made  on  the 
seals  every  year  on  their  migrations 
from  the  southern  Pacific  up  the 
west  coast  of  North  America . Many 
boats  lay  in  wait  for  them  along  the 
way,  private  sealing  boats  from  our 
own  country  and  Canada  and  Rus- 
sia and  Japan.  Pelagic  sealing  this 
was  called  that  caught  the  swim- 
ming animals  and  destroyed  them 
wholesale,  so  that  in  a short  thirty 
years  nine-tenths  of  all  the  fur  seals 
had  been  killed  on  their  migrations. 
Even  the  American  Indians  stole 
out  of  Juan  de  Fuca  straits  in  little 
boats  to  get  fur  seals.  Finally  120 
of  these  boats  were  working  in  their 
destructive  way  in  one  year;  and 
the  United  States  could  do  nothing 
because  the  animals  were  not  yet 
arrived  on  United  States  territory 
and  the  sea  was  free. 

But  a conference  of  the  four  na- 
tions whose  boats  sailed  for  fur 
seals,  our  own  country  leading  but 
Japan  and  Russia  and  Great  Britain 
joining  in  the  conference  brought  a 
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good  result,  and  there  was  a closed 
season  agreed  on.  May  and  June 
and  July  were  to  be  safe  months  for 
the  seals,  and  no  animal  was  to  be 
killed  within  sixty  miles  of  that  re- 
fuge home  of  the  young  seals,  Pri- 
biloff.  This  helped  somewhat,  but 
it  was  found  that  the  energetic 
mother  seals  often  swam  beyond  the 
sixty-mile  limit  for  fish  food,  and 
that  the  boats  lying  in  the  northern 
waters  waiting  for  the  last  day  of 
July  to  pass  and  pouncing  suddenly 
upon  the  herd  and  hunting  through 
August  and  September  at  which 
time  the  seals  turned  south,  still 
destroyed  an  alarming  number  of 
seals. 

It  was  a desperate  situation  for 
the  seals,  if  they  were  to  be  pre- 
served at  all  on  the  face  of  this 
earth,  so  our  Government  did  not 
rest  with  this  agreement,  but  called 
upon  the  other  three  fur-hunting 
nations  to  join  in  more  drastic 
measures,  stopping  Pelagic  or  Mi- 
gration sealing,  for  fifteen  years, 
and  entirely  suspending  land  kill- 
ing too  for  five  years,  and  then  kill- 
ing only  a very  few  for  the  next 
nine  years.  This  treaty  was  made 
in  1912,  so  the  fifteen  years  of  pro- 
tection for  the  seals  are  not  yet  over. 
In  these  days  of  1923  the  herd  may 
swim  north  from  its  hidden  winter 
home  in  the  south  . to  its  ancient 
breeding  place  on  Pribiloff  Islands 
and  no  sealing  vessels  of  any  nation 
will  dare  to  stop  them  and  club 
them  to  death  or  shoot  them.  It  is  an 
area  of  peace  for  the  seal  herd,  and 
they  are  growing  in  numbers  just  as 
a wise  nature  intended  they  should. 

But  occasionally  some  small  boat, 
bound  to  get  some  of  the  valuable  fur 
on  the  sly,  steals  out  from  the  coast 
and  tries  to  kill  an  animal  or  two  or 


2§ 

three  of  the  migrating  herd.  Poach- 
er boats  they  are,  thinking  to  break 
the  United  States  laws  and  even  the 
treaties  of  four  nations,  but  our 
government  doesn’t  intend  that 
they  shall  have  much  of  a chance, 
both  for  the  seal’s  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  law.  So  that  is  the  reason 
for  the  revenue  boat  that  we  might, 
well  call  the  traffic  Police  of  the 
Seals,  because  it  goes  out  to  meet 
their  migrating  herd  and  follow 
it  all  the  way  north  to  protect  it 
from  poachers. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  yet  just 
what  will  be  the  plan  when  the  fif- 
teen-year period  of  absolute  suspen- 
sion of  seal  hunting  expires.  But 
as  the  herd  prospers  and  reaches, 
large  numbers  again  a certain  rea- 
sonable  number  of  the  seals  might 
well  be  taken  each  year  for  their 
valuable  skins.  With  a restored  and 
carefully  protected  herd  the  United 
States  Government  ought  to  have  a 
revenue  again  of  five  million  a year 
from  the  seals  of  Alaska,  for  prices 
will  never  be  low  on  so  beautiful 
and  durable  a fur.  Even  a raw  skin 
brings  a high  price. 

Up  there  in  the  north  the  Traffic 
Police  boat  lingers  near  the  summer 
home  of  the  seals  to  protect  its  in- 
teresting nurseries.  The  seals  are 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  animals 
known. 

The  males  go  ahead,  in  migrating* 
to  select  sites  for  their  homes  so  that 
the  mother  seals  may  have  comfort- 
able sheltered  quarters  in  which  to 
bring  up  their  babies.  Rocky  caves 
are  most  desired  and  there  may  even 
be  much  competition  for  good  home 
location.  Sometimes  the  spot  chosen 
may  not  be  near  to  fishing  grounds, 
and  the  seal  is  entirely  a fish-eater. 
In  that  case  the  animal  may  know 
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long  fasting  during  its  home-build- 
ing and  maintaining,  absorbing  the 
blubber  layer  between  its  own  skin 
and  flesh  as  food  in  these  times  of 
lean  feeding. 

In  the  old  'days  of  the  sealing 
vessels,  before  the  United  States 
bought  Alaska,  the  hunters  often 
observed  that  the  young  males  were 
much  plumper  and  richer  in  blubber 
than  the  hard-working  and  fasting 
father  seals.  So  they  killed  the 
young  males,  for  the  money  rewards 
in  sealing  came  not  only  from  the 
furs  but  from  the  oil  boiled  out  from 
the  blubbler.  Of  course  there  are 
other  seals  in  the  north  seas,  near 
Greenland,  which  are  caught  only 
for  their  blubber  and  hides,  the 
hides  making  not  fur  but  the  leather 
that  appears  in  shoes  and  handbags 
and  many  another  modern  article. 

These  fur  seals  of  our  own  Alas- 
kan coast  do  not  look  their  part  of 
being  real  seal-skin  seals.  Their 
long  black  hair,  overlying  the  under- 
growth of  soft,  thick  velvety  fur,  al- 
most completely  hides  it  in  the  live 
animal.  When  the  skin  is  dressed 
the  long  black  hairs  are  removed  by 
shaving  the  inside  of  the  skin,  where 
the  roots  of  the  hair  penetrate  deeper 
than  the  roots  of  the  fur  pile.  After 
loosening  and  removing  the  black 
hair  the  rusty  brown  fur  is  dyed 
black  by  a most  skilful,  secret  pro- 
cess that  produces  the  fur  we  know 
as  sealskin. 


There  is  another  suprise  about  the 
seals  in  addition  to  this  matter  of 
their  appearance.  The  babies  do  not 
naturally  know  how  to  swin.  They 
learn  by  ludicrous  but  very  persis- 
tent efforts,  tumbling  from  the  beach 
into  the  water,  struggling  and  often 
going  under,  but  staying  in  shallow 
water  and  crawling  up  after  their 
baby  efforts  to  do  this  very  hard 
thing,  to  sleep  like  human  babies  in 
the  sun.  And  after  a nap  they  try 
again  until  migration  time  finds 
them  able  to  join  their  parents  in 
the  long,  myterious  trip  south. 

On  land  the  seals  find  motion  rath- 
er difficult.  Their  odd  webbed  feet 
aren’t  of  a great  deal  of  use  in  tak- 
ing them  forward,  but  muscular 
movements  of  their  bodies  with  a 
series  of  sort  of  shuffling  hops  take 
them  over  the  rocks  and  sands  or 
over  the  ice.  But  in  water  they  are 
both  swift  and  tireless.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  who  has  had  the  unfor- 
gettable experience  of  seeing  the 
great  mass  of  swimming  animals 
that  the  Traffic  Police  of  Seals  meets 
somewhere  up  on  the  coast  of  Wash- 
ington in  the  early  spring,  when 
they  come  from  being  “animals 
without  a country”  for  the  winter 
months,  to  be  American  animal- 
citizens  for  the  other  six  months  of 
the  year.  And  no  one  can  be  anything 
else  than  glad  that  they  are  protected 
citizens  as  they  are  for  the  half  yea*1 
that  they  stay  with  us. 


As  a wise  man  has  said,  no  one  has  ever  done  anything  great  or  useful 
by  listening  to  the  voice  from  without.  Gfo  your  way  straight  to  God’s 
work,  in  simplicity  and  singleness  of  heart. — Florence  Nighingale 
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PRIZE  WINNER. 

(Salisbury  Post) 


In  a pullman  smoking  compartment 
we  beard  a very  rich  man  boasting 
that  he  had  won  a season  baseball 
pass  in  a “ guessing  contest’ ’ con- 
ducted by  a newspaper. 

“I  worked  nights  for  a week,” 
he  chuckled,  “and  darned  if  I didn’t 
hit  it  just  right ! ’ ’ 

In  a rough  way  we  know  the 
amout  of  this  man’s  wealth,  by 
reputation,  and  we  figure  that  it  cost 
him  at  least  $500  worth  of  time  to 
win  the  prize  that  he  could  have 
bought  for  less  than  $100.  Of  course, 
he  worked  it  out  in  spare  time,  but 
spare  time  is  valuable  to  him  because 
it  is  needed  for  relaxation  from  brain 
work.  Then,  too,  obsessed  with  win- 
ning the  prize,  he  probably  had  it 
on  his  mind,  detracting  his  attention 
from  his  occupation  during  the  gen- 
eral working  hours  of  the  day. 

Eliminate  the  cash  end,  it  doesn’t 
matter  much.  For  he’d  have  been 
just  as  elated  if  he  had  won  a prize 
of  $1. 

How  do  you  explain  this  rich  man’s 
jubilation  over  a victory  that  wasn’t 
worth  the  price  it  cost — to  him? 

Your  first  explanation  probably  is, 
“He  got  something  for  nothing.” 

There  is  no  thrill  like  finding  mon- 
ey— getting  it  without  effort.  Prob- 
ably this  is  a reaction  from  the  en- 


slaving . system  that  keeps  our  noses 
to  the  grindstone.  The  average  mil- 
lionaire gets  a bigger  thrill  from  find- 
ing a $5  goldpiece  than  from  cleaning 
up  $1000  in  a business  deal.  And, 
no  matter  how  valuable  his  time,  he’ll 
delay  whatever  he  was  intent  on,  and 
search  the  premises  to  see  if  more  $5 
gold  pieces  are  nearby. 

You  know  how  this  weakness  per- 
sists in  our  subconscious  minds  and 
rises  to  the  conscious  surface  during 
dreams  in  which  we  find  coin  until 
our  pockets  are  filled. 

1 ‘ Something  for  nothing  ’ ’ is  the 
lure  that  wastes  time  and  takes  the 
suckers  ’ savings. 

A greater  motive  than  “some- 
thing for  nothing,”  however,  animat- 
ed the  rich  man  in  the  baseball  guess- 
ing contest.  His  thrill,  as  victor, 
came  mostly  from  the  realization  that 
in  winning  he  demonstrated  clever- 
ness superior  to  that  of  the  other 
contestants. 

In  a battle  of  wits,  he  won. 

That  is  the  motive  of  your  “busi- 
ness genius,”  as  much  as  and  often 
more  than  the  actual  accumulation 
of  profits. 

Vanity — pride — is  our  motive  in 
the  things  we  do,  a lot  oftener  and  to 
greater  extent  than  any  of  us  realize* 


“Happiness  and  laughter  have  a tendency  toward  lightening  our  daily 
tasks,  and  yet  so  many  of  us  go  groping  through  the  world’  with  never  a 


smile.” 


d> . 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

Pressly  Mills,  Reporter 


Master  Roby  Mullis  of  Greensboro 
is  the  latest  arrival  at  the  institution. 

ZZZZ 

Master  Avery  Roberts  has  been 
placed  in  the  Printing  Office. 

* 1 1 1 

Master  Vass  Fields  has  returned 
from  the  hospital  at  Concord,  where 
he  was  operated  on  for  appendicitis.. 

1 1 1 1 

Miss  Aupha  Wrenn,  matron  of  the 
Rockingham  cottage,  has  left  the  in- 
stitution for  a short  vacation. 

Z t Z Z 

A few  days  ago  several  boxes  of 
-caps  arrived  at  the  institution. 
These  were  later  given  to  the  boys. 

zzzz 

Letter  writing  day  came  around 
again  last  week  and  all  of  the  boys 
sent  a letter  to  their  respective 
homes. 

$ $ $ t 

Master  John  Windhan  is  taking 
lessons  on  press  feeding.  Mr.  Go- 
down,  the  instructor,  is  teaching 
him. 

* 1 1 1 

Miss  Mable  Cloer  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Sewing  Department. 
Miss  Cloer  was  formerly  employed 
in  Taylorsville. 

1 1 1 1 

Mr.  J.  D.  Rickard  and  daughter 
are  spending  a week  with  Mr. 
Rickard’s  daughter  Mis.  R.  B. 
Cloer,  Matron  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Cottage. 

ZZZZ 

Miss  May  Mast  has  accepted  a 


position  at  the  institution  as  the 
Matron  of  the  11th  cottage.  She  re- 
places Mrs.  Stebbins,  the  former 
Matron. 

ZZZZ 

Masters  Claude  Coley  and  Edward 
Cleaver  paid  a visit  kCthe  institu- 
tion last  Saturday.  Both  boys  were 
recently  paroled  from  this  institu- 
tion. 

J $ $ J 

The  boys  have  over  an  hour,  in 
which  to  play,  upon  the  campus 
after  supper.  They  spend  this 
hour  playing  prison  base,  hand  ball, 
and  spinning  tops. 

Z Z t Z 

Recently  a road  was  constructed 
by  Roadmaster  Grier  that  led  from 
the  main  road  over  to  Superintend- 
ent Boger’s  residence.  This  road 
was  packed  and  made  ready  for  use 
during  the  first  part  of  this  week. 

ZZZZ 

Masters  Carroll  Guice  and  John- 
nie Wright  went  to  their  respective 
homes  last  Friday  for  a short  vaca- 
tion. Master  Wright  will  return 
this  week  but  Master  Guice  will  not 
return  until  next  week. 

Z t Z Z 

Last  w‘eek  Mr.  Boger  announced 
that  all  the  boys  who  wished  to  go 
barefooted  could  do  so.  About  two 
hundred  and  fifty  boys  immediately 
discarded  their  shoes  and  turned 
them  into  Mr.  Groover.  For  two  or 
three  days  after  that  you  could  see 
the  boys  stepping  around  as  if  they 
were  walking  on  eggs. 
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Master  Paul  Funderburk  made  a 
visit  to  the  institution  last  Saturday 
from  the  hospital  at  Concord,  to  see 
the  ball  game  beteen  J.  T.  S.  and 
Cabarrus  Mills.  He  returned  the 
same  afternoon.  About  four  weeks 
ago  he  broke  his  ankle  while  playing 
baseball  here,  he  is  having  it  treated 
at  Concord. 

tttt 

Mr.  Lee  White,  who  has  charge 
of  the  farm  Department,  reports  that 
fifty  acres  of  corn,  four  acres  of  wa- 
termelons and  two  acres  of  canta- 
loupes were  planted  last  week.  Mr. 
Kennett  has  charge  of  the  potatoes. 
Mr.  White  stated  that  fifteen  horses 
and  one  tractor  are  being  worked  on 
the  big  field. 

tttt 

Mr.  Hobby,  the  dairyman,  reports 
that  the  farm  has  furnished  the  cows 
fine  pasturage  for  the  last  three 
weeks.  He  stated  that  a purebred 
Hampshire  hog  was  purchased  last 
Monday.  A fine  two  hundred 
pound  shoat  was  slaughtered  last 
Saturday.  This  meat  was  turned 
into  sausage  and  it  was  eaten  Sun- 
day at  dinner. 

tttt 

Last  Sunday  The  Rev.  Mr.  Raw- 
lins, of  Concord,  conducted  the  re- 


ligious services  in  the  Auditorium. 
He  preached  an  interesting  sermon 
about  boys.  He  declared  that  a 
boy  is  the  greatest  thing  on  earth 
and  Mr.  Rawlins  convinced  all  of  the 
hearers  that  what  he  said  was  true. 
Once  during  his  sermon  Mr.  Raw- 
lins asked,  ‘‘Did  God  ever  make  a 
mistake.”  One  little  youngster  in 
the  rear  of  the  Auditorium  prompt' 
ly  exclaimed,  “No  Sir.”  Rev,  Mr. 
Rawlins  is  an  interesting  speaker 
and  his  sermon  was  enjoyed  by  all. 

t $ t * 

J.  T.  S.  lost  her  first  game  last  Sat- 
urday to  the  Cabarrus  Mill  nine,  of 
Concord.  The  first  ‘‘mill*’  was 
played  without  any  scoring  but  this 
could  not  continue  and  the  visitors 
scored  four  runs  in  the  next  in- 
ning. The  boys  began  hitting  the 
pitcher  pretty  hard  in  the  seventh 
inning  and  we  might  have  at  least 
tied  the  score  and  we  might  have 
won  but  the  rain  began  falling  in 
torrents  causing  the  game  to  be 
called  in  the  eight. 

Score  by  Innings: 

R H E 

J.  T.  S.  0 2 0 0 0 0 3 x 5 7 12 
C.  Mill  04123120  13  8 5 

Batteries;  Russell,  Everhart  and 
Cook;  McGuffey  and  Yost. 


Play  the  game,  and  like  what  you  get.  And  if  you  don’t  get  anything, 
make  up  your  mind  that  you  didn’t  need  anything.  Probably  you  didn’t, 
— Selected. 


SUMMER 

VACATIONIST! 

Summer  will  soon  be  here.  Now  is 
the  time  to  make  your  plans. 

1 he  glorious  Mountains  ef  Western 
North  Carolina  welcome  you. 

“THE  LAND  of  the  SKY” 

The  Vacationists  Paradise 

All  Out -ol- Door  Sports 

Reduced  Summer  Fares,  Be- 
ginning May  Fifteenth 

SOUTHERN 

RAILWAY 

SYSTEM 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 


LY. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1:40  A 

1 30  | 

New  York-Birmingham 

1 30 

i 

1 :40A 

2:37A 

1 29  | 

Birmingham-New  York 

| 29 

i 

2 :37A 

5:12A 

1 44  | 

Washington-Atlanta 

| 44 

i 

5 :12A 

6:32A 

1 31  | 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 31 

i 

6 :32A 

8:41  A 

1 137  | 

Atlanta-New  York 

| 137 

i 

8 :41A 

9 :25A 

! 11  1 

Charlotte-N  orf  olk-Richmond 

1 11 

i 

9 :25A 

10 :55A 

1 36  | 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

j 36 

i 

10 :55A 

3 :20P 

1 45  | 

Washington-Charlotte 

| 45 

i 

3-20P 

3 :45P 

1 46  | 

Charlotte-Danville 

1 46 

i 

3 :45P 

7 :10P 

1 12 

Norf  olk-Richmond- Atlanta 

1 12 

i 

7 :10P 

8:18P 

1 32  | 

New  York- Augusta 

| 32 

i 

8:1SP 

10 :20P 

1 35  | 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

| 35 

i 

10 :20P 

9 :45P 

1 138  | 

New  York- Atlanta 

| 138 

i 

9 :45P 

9:31P 

1 135  | 

W ashington-  Atlanta 

| 135 

i 

9 :31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
points. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  C- 
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*>  On  a scorching  August  day,  Miss  Sara  Curry  was  *> 
X walking  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  City,  through  % 
J a swarming  human  mass,  gasping  for  a saving  cur-  X 
X rent  of  fresh  air,  when  there  was  a feeble  cry,  and  <* 
♦>  what  seemed  scarce  more  than  a mass  of  rags  fell  % 
X at  her  feet.  One  choking  cry,  then  silence.  The  * 
X little  missionary  pushed  aside  the  miserable  cover-  X 

* ing  and  looked  into  the  livid  face  of  a dying  child',  f 

* When  the  little  body  straightened  and  was  quiet,  % 

* she  carried'  the  dead  baby  upstairs  and  turned  to  X 
X one  of  the  women  who,  with  arms  red  from  the  * 
*>  washtub,  crowded  close.  “Is  there  no  one  to  look  *> 

* after  these  children?”  she  asked.  “Its  mother  is  * 
X away  scrubbing  offices.  The  father  is  looking  for  X 

* work.  The  neighbors  can  hardly  keep  their  own  * 
<*  from  under  car  wheels.  Who  is  to  keep  the  babies  >:* 
X from  tumbling  off  the  fire  escape?  You?”  sneered'  X 
X the  woman.  “G-od  helping  me,  I will!”  answered  X 
X the  little  missionary.  She  began  the  Day  Nursery  * 

* with  fourteen  dollars,  and  now  one  hundred  and  X 

X fifty  children  are  cared  for  every  day  while  the  * 
X mothers  are  away  at  work.  X 

f * 

* *1* 
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THE  DEAR  MOTHER  LOVE. 

Mothers’  arms  were  made  for  holding 
Made  for  folding  and  tight, 

Little  forms  so  soft  and  helpless, 

Nestled  there  to  say  goodnight. 

Mothers’  hands  were  made  for  stroking, 
Made  for  soothing  childish  woes; 

Balm  of  wondrous  magic  healing 
Through  each  gentle  finger  flows. 

Mothers’  lips  were  made  for  kissing, 

Made  for  drowning  childish  fears; 

Smiles  and  kisses  both  together 
Stop  the  flow  of  bitter  tears. 

Mothers’  hearts  were  made  for  loving, 
Made  for  love  no  others  know. 

Grod  in  Heaven!  Bless  and  keep  it 
Ever  pure  as  whitest  snow, 

— Cora  Lindsey  Field. 


MOTHER’S  DAY. 

By  some  authority  the  second  Sunday  in  May  is  set  aside  as  “Mother’s 
Day.  Unable  to  be  certain  itself  about  the  origin  of  the  day,  the  occasion 
for  it  and  who  suggested  it,  The  Uplift  interviewed  a number  of  people, 
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seeking  information  covering  the  foregoing  questions.  None  were  positive, 
but  the  majority  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  suggested  by  ex-President 
Wilson,  and  it  grew  out  of  his  great  admiration  for  heroic  sacrifices  and  the 
great  love  of  motherhood  while  the  boys  were  across  the  seas  risking  their 
all. 

Whatever  the  genesis  of  the  observation  of  the  day,  in  loving  honor  to 
motherhood,  it  is  a beautiful  and  thoughtful  practice.  Aside  from  senti- 
ment and  filial  love,  and  facing  the  cold,  logical  facts  in  the  face,  the  study 
of  motherhood  reveals  the  finest  traits  in  all  human  character.  Nothing 
in  the  wide  world  approaches  motherhood  in  the  extent  of  risk,  sacrifice 
and  even  courting  death  that  a life  may  be  ushered  into  the  world. 

There  are  thousands  of  men,  who  are  kept  in  the  narrow  and  straight 
paths,  not  by  the  training  of  mother  alone  but  by  the  very  memory  of  that 
precious  soul.  Whoever  suggested  the  annual  observance  of  Mother’s  Day 
had  an  abiding  recollection  and  appreciation  of  the  part  his  mother  had  in 
the  shaping  of  his  life,  and  he  made  distinctive  a practice  which  will  re- 
dound to  the  good  and  blessing  of  all  who  stop  long  enough  in  their  mad 
rush  to  take  stock  of  his  good  fortune;  and  may  well  subscribe  to  the 
sentiment,  in  the  language  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes: 

Love  droops,  youth  fades, 

The  leaves  of  friendship  fall; 

A Mother’s  secret  hope 
Outlives  them  all. 

On  another  page  we  reproduce  a poem,  “To  my  mother  on  Mother’s  Day.” 
It  was  written  by  the  present  pastor  of  the  Bethel  charge,  on  the  Norfolk- 
Southern  railway,  who  lives  at  Cabarrus,  not  far  from  Concord.  He  is  a 
younger  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Moses  J.  Hunt,  wto  passed  to  his  reward  near- 
ly twenty-two  years  ago,  while  a member  of  the  North  Carolina  Methodist 
Conference,  after  fifty  years  as  a minister,  and  is  a brother  of  Mr.  C.  W. 
Hunt  familiar  to  UPLIFT  readers.  The  mother  to  whom  this  is  dedicated 
is  now  in  her  87th  year,  living  at  Greensboro,  in  full  possession  of  all  her 

faculties. 

******* 

A REAL  FEAST. 

Business  called  the  editor  to  Winston-Salem,  the  biggest  town  in  the 
state,  and  the  trip  was  made  to  fit  in  with  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Noith  Carolina  Federated  Women’s  Clubs.  It  was  a most  fortu- 
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nate  decision  and  combination. 

In  a word,  an  experience  like  this,  occurring  once  a year,  available  to 
every  man,  there  seems  at  this  writing  no  reason  in  the  world  why  man 
should  not  live  always.  Fine  women  of  all  ages,  typical  representatives  of 
the  best  in  all  communities — and  the  representation  was  so  full  that,  like  the 
dew,  it  coverd  the  state — most  beautiful  gowns,  gracefully  and  artistically 
worn,  business-like  air,  a remarkable  degree  of  promptness  and  attention 
to  the  affairs  which  brought  that  charming  aggregation  to  town,  fine  spirit 
prevailing  throughout  the  deliberations,  and  an  election  coming  off  without 
bitterness,  disappointment  or  heart-aches — perfectly  unanimously:  these 
made  a picture  that  the  editor  loved  to  see — hour  after  hour,  sitting  with 
friends  in  the  lobby  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel  and  watching  and  enjoying* 
passed  away  too  quickly,  and  never  a word  was  exchanged  in  conversation* 
for  the  fascination  of  the  moving  picture  of  real  agencies  of  good  and  pur- 
pose in  the  state  was  too  engaging  to  permit  talk. 

There  was  just  one  discordant  note,  but  it  was  not  of  the  programme  or 
of  the  convention,  flitting  about  over  that  charming  picture.  A figure  moved 
about  promiscuously  and  contentedly  that  may  have  been  a woman  but  the 
attire  was  that  of  a boy.  But  it  was  so  hopelessly  in  the  minority  amongst 
that  gathering  of  three  hundred,  well  and  appropriately  dressed  women, 
that  the  picture  that  lingers  was  only  momentarily  disturbed. 

It  was  a brilliant  affair  entirely  in  the  charge  and  direction  of  a galaxy 
of  brilliant  spirits,  the  like  of  which  no  state  in  the  union  could  surpass,  if 
equal.  G-oing  out  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  a fire  alarm,  for  which 
the  convention  is  not  remotely  responsible,  having  elected  its  officers,  head- 
ed by  the  talented  Mrs.  Palmer  .Terman,  of  Raleigh,  the  annual  convention 
adjourned  to  meet  next  year  in  Raleigh.  From  a hand-full  of  women  with 
a vision,  twenty  one  years  ago  and  lead  by  Mrs.  Lindsay  Paterson,  first 
president,  long  before  equal  suffrage  was  dreamed  of,  the  organization  has 
grown  into  a machine  of  great  power  and  influence  in  the  state. 

******* 

A SATISFACTORY  MEETING. 

The  regular  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Stonewall 
Jackson  Training  School  was  held  at  the  institution  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 
In  attendance  upon  this  meeting  were  Mesdames  W.  N.  Reynolds,  J.  W.  Fai- 
son and  T.  W.  Bickett,  and  Messrs.  Herman  Cone,  D.  B.  Coltrane,  J.  J.  Blair, 
J.  P.  Cook,  R.  O4  Everett  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Royster. 

The  several  officers,  the  chairman,  the  treasurer  and  the  superintendent. 
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made  to  the  Board  their  reports.  All  were  quite  satisfactory  and  encourag- 
ing. For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  institution,  the  financial  account 
of  the  institution  was  written  in  orthodox  ink — not  a red  line  about  it. 

The  immediate  building  programme  includes  the  enlargement  of  the  school 
auditorium,  so  as  to  accommodate  the  entire  needs  of  the  institution  for 
years  to  come.  Prof.  Blair,  who  has  had  large  experience  in  the  construction 
of  school  buildings  and  auditoriums,  was  requested  to  join  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  making  all  necessary  plans  and  arrangements  for  this  enlargement. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  hurry  the  work.  The  matter  of  enlarge- 
ing  the  Margaret  Burgwyn  Chapel  was  deferred  to  another  time,  after  the 
question  has  been  thoroughly  investigated. 

Another  addition  to  the  plant  is  the  erection  of  a modern  and  sanitary- 
milk  house.  This  was  ordered  built  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Supt. 
Boger  was  instructed  to  make  certain  needed  addition  to  the  sewer  plant  to 
meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  institution. 

The  next  most  needed  additon,  and  which  was  considered  at  length,  but 
reaching  no  conclusion,  is  a combined  Receiving  Home  and  Infirmary.  The 
site — one  of  the  most  attractive  on  the  campus,  and  ideally  located  for  the 
purpose — has  already  been  chosen;  and  the  authorities  are  making  inquiries 
and  investigations  into  just  what  design  will  best  suit  the  purpose  for  which, 
it  is  intended. 

The  meeting  oftheBoard  was  entirely  harmonious — indeed,  enthusiastic  ov- 
er what  has  been  accomplished  and  the  brightness  of  the  future.  The  Board, 
took  proper  recognition  of  the  handsome  electric  sign  over  the  Memorial 
Bridge  and  instructed  the  Secretary  to  communicate  its  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion to  Mr.  T.  H.  Webb,  of  Concord,  the  voluntary  giver  of  the  sign. 

INVESTIGATING. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities,  under  the  request  of  Governor  Morrison,  is 
preparing  to  make  a thorough  investigation  into  the  manner  of  the  conduct 
of  the  penitentiary,  chain  gangs  and  county  jails.  According  to  the  public 
prints,  Dr.  Hart,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  has  been  invited  to  sit  with, 
the  Board  as  an  expert  penologist. 

Since  this  agitation  began,  charges  have  been  lodged  against  the  manage- 
ment of  the  chain  gangs  in  the  counties  of  Cabarrus,  and  Guilford.  In  the 
former  county  the  proceeding  was  started  by  a report  of  the  county  grand 
jury.  In  the  latter  county  the  charge  is  made  by  a hobo  from  out  of  the  west. 
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The  county  Commissioners  of  Cabarrus,  in  keeping  with  a suggestion  by  Judge 
Jas.  L.  Webb,  is  now  engaged  in  making  a thorough  investigation,  to  ascertain 
the  real  facts  in  thematter. 

Within  a month  the  affairs  of  road  building  and  the  management  of  the 
chain  gang  in  Cabarrus  will  be  transferred  to  a Highway  Commission,  being 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  latter;'  body  is  pursuing 
a wise  course  in  making  this  investigation  before  the  business  is  transferred 
to  other  authorities. 

The  public  should  contain  itself  until  these  several  investigations  have  been 
made.  The  truth  will  be  known  in  time,  and  it  will  be  such  as  may  be  accept- 
ed without  any  reservation. 

“DR.”  DUDDING. 

Some  are  speaking  of  the  ex-convict,  acting  president  of  the  Prisoner’s  Re- 
lief Society,  who  has  started  a stir  in  this  state,,  as  “Doctor”  Dudding.  The 
<i doctor”  is  quoted  as  expressing  fears  of  bodily  injury  should  he  come  to 
the  state,  unless  protected  by  armed  officcers,  to  give  his  testimony  in  the 
charge  of  cruelty  to  prisoners. 

His  train  might  be  met  at  the  state  line,  stopped  at  the  penitentiary  and  the 
doctor  could  be  assigned  room  in  that  institution  during  his  stay  in  North 
Carolina.  He  would  doubtless  feel  at  home,  and  Supt.  Pou  could  give  him 
a real  nice  time. 

GRATIFYING. 

The  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  operation  of  the  honor-roll  are 
predicated  on  a perfectly  blind  justice.  Favoritism  or  any  other  agency 
does  not  enter  into  the  making  of  the  monthly  honor-roll.  The  matter  is  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  youngsters  themselves. 

THE  UPLIFT  takes  commendable  pride  in  the  large  number  that  won  for 
themselves,  during  April,  this  position  of  honor  and  distinction.  They  did 
it  themselves,  and  the  credit  goes  to  them. 


The  prison  investigations  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Welfare 
Department,  including  the  cost  thereof.  Application  to  the  State  Council  to 
furnish  funds  for  the  employ  of  penologists  and  other  experts  has  been 
turned  down,  for  the  lack  of  legislative  authority.  So  whatever  is  done,  will 
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be  entirely  the  doings  of  the  State  Welfare  Department. 

******* 

The  town  and  city  elections  in  the  state  having  passed  off,  these  busy  places 
may  resume  their  programme  of  progress  and  development. 

* * * * * * * 

The  little  village  of  Parkton  in  Robeson  county  has  become  famous  by  a 
letter  written  by  its  school  principal  to  a gentleman,  who  aspires  to  the 
governorship. 
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TO  MY  MOTHER  ON  MOTHER’S  DAY. 

By  R.  E.  Hunt. 

Many  years  have  gone  by  since  you  bore  me,  Mother. 

You  went  into  the  valley  that  I might  live, 

And  I am  thinking  today  of  the  time,  Mother, 

Wondering  what  kind  of  reward  I may  give* 

You  were  patient  with  a wayward  one,  Mother, 

Patient  and  kind  when  [ was  going  astray; 

But  your  love  at  last  conquered,  dear  Mother, 

And  I resolved  from  sin  to  turn  away. 

The  fight  did  not  end  with  the  turning,  Mother, 

The  old  tempter  is  still  trying  to  win; 

But  Christ’s  love  and  yours  constrain  me,  Mother 
The  pearly  gates  of  heaven  to  enter  in. 

I’m  trying  hard  to  win  souls  every  day,  Mother, 

I can  think  of  no  better  reward  for  you. 

You’ll  be  paid  if  I bring  sheaves,  won’t  you,  Mother, 

To  compensate  for  love  so  unfailingly  true? 

Years  are  leaving  their  impress  on  you,  Mother, 

Your  head  is  as  white  as  the  fallen  snow; 

But  you  are  infinitely  dearer.  Mother 

Than  when  at  your  knee  you  taught  me  God  to  know. 

The  years  are  passing  by  for  me,  too,  Mother, 

Many  years  of  opportunity  are  past: 

The  best  I can  ask  for  myself,  sweet  Mother, 

Is  to  be,  like  you,  ripe  for  the  Home  at  last. 

And  wThen  I am  ripe  for  the  Home,  my  Mother, 

If  in  God’s  wisiom  you  have  gone  on  before, 

You’ll  be  near  heaven’s  portals,  I know,  Mother, 

To  give  glad  welcome  to  that  beautiful  shore. 

There’ll  be  room  near  where  you  stand,  sainted  Mother- 
Father  will  be  there — for  brothers,  sisters,  all. 

Please  God  we  will  not  disappoint  you,  Mother 
WeTl  live  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  call. 

And  when  through  all  the  countless  ages,  Mother, 

Sitting  together  round  the  Great  White  Throne, 

We’ll  sing  the  old  song  we  were  taught,  good  Mother, 

By  our  parents  in  the  parsonage  home. 
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IN  THE  MATTER  OF  COURTESY. 

By  R.  R.  CLARK. 


One  of  the  many  organizations  in 
the  State  recently  announced  ‘ ‘ Cour- 
tesy Week;”  whereupon  a newspa- 
per paragrapher  was  moved  to  re- 
mark upon  the  futility  of  setting 
aside  a week  to  acquire  the  grace  of 
courtesy,  seeing  that  the  well-bred 
are  courtesous  anyhow  and  the  other 
class  cannot  be  taught  courtesy. 

I am  pausing  here  to  remark  that 
the  custom  of  setting  aside  a week  for 
this  and  a week  for  that — especially 
for  things  that  should  be  practiced 
every  week  in  the  year — is  like  the 
“ drive”  habit.  It  is  worn  thread- 
bare and  then  some.  It  has  lost  the 
force  of  novelty  and  the  patriotic 
urge  that  accompanied  * its  origin  in 
war  time.  We  should  let  up  on  week 
specialties  and  drives,  or  at  least 
call  them  by  some  other  name.  And 
to  further  remark  that  the  para- 
graph writer  may  not  have  been 
serious,  as  paragraphs  are  usually 
made  in  a lighter  vein  and  are  by  no 
means  always  intended  either  as  a 
statement  of  a conviction  or  a fact. 

With  this  introductory  I am  taking 
the  position  that  courtesy,  good  man- 
ners, can  be  taught;  that  constant 
practice  is  necessary,  for  it  is  ordi- 
narily human  nature  to  be  abrupt  or 
discourteous  without  really  intend- 
ing to  be  that.  The  people  who  put 
on  “ Courtesy  Week”  had  good  mo- 
tives of  course.  The  idea  was  that 
if  all  the  club  members  were  to  do 
their  best  to  be  courteous,  fa(r  a 
week  they  might  get  the  habit,  which 
would  be  fine.  But  courtesy  can’t 
be  acquired  in  a week.  Like  relig- 
ion, it  requires  constant  practice  to 
avoid  a lapse,  and  then  the  lapses 


will  come.  Just  a few  people,  a 
very  few,  are  naturally  courteous. 
By  no  means  all  the  folks  who  call 
themselves  well-bred,  and  who  are 
well-bred  so  far  as  family  standing 
goes  and  as  such  matters  are  gener- 
ally rated  in  social  circles — by  no 
means  all  the  folks  who  hold  their 
social  standing  above  the  average 
and  would  be  considered  well-bred 
in  that  respect,  are  courteous,  good 
mannered.  In  fact  many  of  them 
are  distinctly  the  opposite.  They 
seem  to  think  that  their  standing 
gives  them  license  to  be  arrogant,  to 
be  snobs.  While  not  a few  of  hum- 
ble origin,  who  could  lay  no  claim 
to  being  well-bred  in  point  of  family 
standing,  have  the  grace  of  cour- 
tesy to  the  highest.  Some  of  them 
were  born  that  way  and  some  of 
them  have  cultivated  it  not  for  what 
it  may  get  them  but  because  of  an 
innate  kindness ; love  for  their  fel- 
lows that  expresses  itself  in  acts  of 
courtesy,  of  kindness,  As  only  a 
few  people  are  born  courteous;  only 
a few  are  naturally  big-hearted  and 
unselfish ; kindly  disposed  and  con- 
siderate of  their  fellows,  it  follows 
that  courtesy  must  be  taught  in 
childhood,  just  as  other  virtues  are 
instilled  into  the  child.  One  may 
acquire  good  manners  after  maturi- 
ty, but  the  process  is  difficult.  The 
reason  so  many  people  are  indiffer- 
ent to  the  little  acts  of  kindness  that 
mean  so  much;  that  do  so  much  to 
smooth  the  pathway  of  life  and  make 
all  happier  and  better,  is  because  of 
lack  of  training  in  childhood..  The 
average  child  is  naturally  selfish  and 
wilful ; indifferent  to  the  rights  of 
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■others  and  inconsiderate.  Frequent- 
ly nothing  is  done  by  the  parent  to 
overcome  this  disposition  because 
the  child  inherited  it  from  the  par- 
ent. The  child  came  that  way 
through  no  fault  of  his  own.  He 
may  early  come  to  understand  that 
courtesy  is  an  asset  and  practice  it 
for  that  reason.  But  the  superfi- 
cial courtesy,  the  company  manners, 
the  habit  of  being  polite  and  consid- 
erate when  it  is  believed  it  will  be 
profitable,  and  very  uncivil  when  one 
doesn’t  think  it  worth  while,  is  not 
to  be  commended.  In  fact  one  can 
have  little  respect  for  the  people  who 
are  gracious  only  when  they  want 
something  out  of  you,  and  very  un- 
gracious when  they  think  one  is  of 
no  value  to  them. 

These  little  acts  of  courtesy,  of 
kindness,  how  far-reaching  their  in- 
fluence ! Take  notice  for  an  hour,  a 
day,  in  the  contact  with  your  fel- 
lows. A cherry  greeting,  sincere, 
whole  hearted,  naturally  brings  a re- 
sponse— makes  one  feel  kindly  toward 
the  speaker.  A request  preferred  in 
a courteous  and  deferential  manner, 
with  the  recognition  that  it  may  not 
be  convenient  to  comply,  brings  a 
desire  to  do  what  is  asked  if  possi- 
ble simply  because  of  the  manner  of 
the  asking.  A different  tone,  a dif- 
ferent attitude,  an  ungracious  man- 


ner, stirs  resentment  and  a dispo- 
sition to  refuse  what  is  asked  sim- 
ply because  of  the  manner  of  the 
asking. 

“ Honesty  is  the  best  policy”  is 
an  ancient  adage,  although  it  may 
not  always  be  as  profitable  from 
the  material  standpoint.  But  one 
should  be  honest  not  as  a policy  but 
because  it  is  right.  Courtesy  is  a 
most  valuable  asset  in  business,  but 
one  should  be  courteous  not  because 
it  is  profitable  but  as  a duty  toward 
our  fellows;  as  a contribution  to 
general  good  will  and  happiness.  It 
is  heartfelt  courtesy  that  I am  talk- 
ing about  of  course;  not  the  polished- 
manners  that  may  be  acquired  to 
cover  the  purpose  of  the  crook. 
Therefore  if  we  look  well  to  our 
ways  and  all  the  time  consider  our 
duty  to  our  fellows  as  well  as  our 
own  rights  and  privileges,  the  re- 
sult will  be,  if  we  are  sincere  in  our 
desire  to  be  agreeable,  that  we  will 
grow  in  the  grace  of  courtesy  and 
make  others  better  by  the  example. 
One  may  smile  and  smile  and  be  a 
villian.  One  may  be  well-bred  so  far 
as  the  advantages  of  birth  is  concern- 
ed, and  polished  in  manner,  and  be  a 
crook.  True  courtesy  comes  from  a 
kind  heart  and  kindly  feeling  may 
be  acquired  by  cultivating  unselfish- 
ness, consideration  for  others. 


y y 


“You  knocked  off  work  too  soon. 
“I'm  a self-mad'e  man.” 
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PLAYING  THE  GAME  BY  THE  RULES. 

By  Rev.  Thos.  F.  Opie 


Every  child  knows  that  all  games 
have  rules  by  which  they  must  be 
played.  There  can  be  no  real  game 
without  some  kind  of  regulations,  by 
which  the  boys  and  girls  taking  part 
must  be  governed.  If  there  be  no 
rules,  or  if  those  who  are  playing  do 
not  go  by  the  rules,  then  the  game  is 
realty  a fracas— a sort  of  rough-and- 
tumble  affair,  or  a fight! 

Baseball  hah  its  many  and  varied 
rules — and  the  boy  who  expects  to 
he  a good  ball-player  must  know  all 
these  rules  and  he  must  play  accord- 
ing to  the  rules*  There  are  rules  about 
the  bases,  rules  about  batting,  about 
fielding,  etc.,  etc.  If  it  were  not  for 
these  rules,  eighteen  boys  all  playing 
just  as  they  pleased,  would  soon  be 
in  a general  mix-up,  and  the  game 
would  not  be  a ball-game  at  all,  but 
a sort  of  free-for-all  scrimmage 

In  even  so  simple  a game  as  hide- 
and-seek,  there  are  regulations,  or 
laws  by  which  the  game  must  be 
played — else  the  game  would  not  be 
any  fun,  nor  would  it  be  a real  game 
at  all.  You  see,  where  there  is  only 
one  person  playing  he  can  play  pretty 
much  as  he  pleases — but  when  there 
are  more  than  one  playing,  there  must 
he  rules,  and  they  must  be  under- 
stood and  observed,  else  the  players 
would  all  be  interfering  with  each 
other  and  a general  fracas  would  re- 
sult. 


It  is  that  way  with  life.  Life  is 
realty  a game.  It!  is  the  best  and  the 
biggest  game  of  all.  And  it  is  not 
a game  that  you  can  play  alone— -for 
there  are  so  many  others  that  we  are 
thrown  with,  in  the  home,  on  the 
streets,  at  school,  and  everywhere  we 
go. 

Now  the  one  who  gets  most  out  of 
life  is  the  one  who  knows  most  of 
the  rules  and  the  laws,  and  who  lives 
according  to  these  regulations.  The 
boy  or  girl  who  does  not  know  the 
rules,  or  who,  knowing  them,  disre- 
gards them  is  the  one  who  ih  al- 
ways in  trouble.  He  ‘ 'plays  the 
game”  wrong  and  has  to  be  “called 
down!”  Just  as  in  baseball,  there 
is  a sort  of  referee  or  umpire  in  the 
game  of  life,  who  must  hee  that  you 
obey  the  rules.  He  may  be  father, 
or  teacher,  or  even  a policeman!  But 
it  is  his  business  to  see  that  all  live 
and  act  according  to  the  laws  and 
the  regulations. 

Some  of  the  rules  of  life,  in  the 
(home  and  the  school  and  on  the 
street  and  elsewhere,  are  represented 
by  the  words,  Obedience,  Truthful- 
ness, Thoughtfulness,  Patience,  Af- 
fection, Politeness,  Accuracy,  Rev- 
erence, Thoroughnesh,  Helpfulness, 
Cheerfulness,  Cleanliness  and  the 
first  in  Obedience,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  life. 


‘‘The  things  we  do  are  hut  the  outward  revelation  of  our  minds.” 
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MR.  AND  MRS.  CROW-ORIGINAL  SET- 
TLERS. 


A bombastic , snobbery  presiding  officer  once  upon  a time  was  introducing 
to  a distinguished  assembly  of  Boston  folks  a scholarly  Indian,  who  had  come 
to  make  an  address.  The  snob,  as  is  the  habit  of  snobs  and  some  other  folks , 
orated  his  personal  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  could  trace  his  ancestry  far 
back  into  the  early  days  of  America.  Turning  to  the  Indian,  the  snob  said, 
“as  a descendant  of  the  brave  folks  who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower,  I wel- 
come you  to  Boston.’”  The  Indian,  appreciating  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing history  straight,  and  humoring  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  introduc- 
tion, simply  replied  “and  when  your  ancestors  arrived  on  the  Mayflower,  my 
ancestors  were  there  to  give  them  a fitting  reception.” 

Now  comes  Mr.  Upton  Wilson,  of  Madison,  N.  C.,  in  a very  clever  manner 
giving  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crow  their  just  historical  position  in  the  settlement  of 


America.  It  is: 

With  new  homes  simultaneously 
going  up  on  roadside  and  brookbank 
and  in  orchard,  forest  and  field,  pro- 
bably the  greatest  building  boom  the 
county  has  ever  known  is  underway 
in  rural  Rockingham.  Plans  drawn 
by  the  Father  of  the  Universe  and  in 
use  since  the  morn  of  creation  are 
being  followed  while  generous  Moth- 
er Nature  is  furnishing  all  material, 
skilled  workers,  toiling  from  sunup 
till  sundown,  are  occupied  on  each 
home.  No  labor  troubles  are  antici- 
pated. 

Of  the  innumerable  homes  under 
construction,  that  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Crow  will  be  among  the  first 
completeted.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crow, 
who  are  said  to  be  more  widely  than 
favorably  known,  are  building  a one- 
room  summer  home  at  Pinecrest, 
near  J.  B.  Sharp’s.  It  is  understood 
that  Mr.  Sharp,  ordinarily  the  most 
hospitable  of  men,  refuses  to  admit 
them  into  neighborly  fellowship  and 
is  setting  a watch  on  his  poultry 
yard  and  corn  fields.  From  Mr. 
Crow,  himself,  however,  it  is  learned 


that  he  is  unperturbed  by  Mr. 
Sharp’s  show  of  suspicion. 

“We  Crows,”  said  he,  “are  aware 
that  man  looks  upon  us  as  thieving 
knaves  who  habitually  disregard  the 
property  rights  of  others.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  we  are 
being  judged  by  man’s  moral  code 
and  not  by  ours.  We  ourselves  con- 
sider it  no  more  of  a sin  to  rob  man 
than  he  considers  it  a sin  to  rob  us. 
Besides,  by  priority  of  occupation 
the  country  rightfully  belongs  to  us, 
anyway. 

Our  ancetors,”  continued  Mrs 
Crow,  “were  here  when  the  white 
men  came,  and,  despite  the  enmity 
continually  shown  us,  our  descen- 
dants will  be  here  when  they  leave. 
Some  of  our  joint  title  holders  in  the 
land,  among  which  are  the  Indian, 
Bear,  Buffalo  and  Beaver,  have  been 
deprived  of  their  birthright  but  we 
Crows  hold  on,  and  from  every  tree 
top  mock  man’s  efforts  to  dispossess 
us.” 

But  for  interference  from  his  wife, 
Mr.  Crow’s  emphatic,  not  to  say  im- 
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putent  statements  of  his  case  would 
no  doubt  have  continued  indefinitely. 
However  disdainfully  the  alleged 
freebooter  may  regard  man,  he  is  at 
least  bossed  by  his  wife.  A few 
words  and  a steely  look  from  her 
were  sufficient  to  dam  his  flow  of  elo- 
quence and  set  him  industriously 
gathering  twigs  for  his  house. 

From  Mrs.  Crow,  as  she  supervised 
her  husband’s  building  operations,  it 
was  learned  that  she  expects  the  ar- 
rival during  the  summer  of  four 
children.  It  will  be  quite  a problem, 
she  said,  to  provide  food  for  them. 
Hen  eggs,  she  intimated,  are  excell- 
ent for  Crow  babies.  When  asked 
how  these  were  to  be  obtained,  she 
said  her  husband,  in  addition  to  be- 
ing, a fluent  talker,  is  an  excellent 
forager  and  understands  the  meaning 
of  a cackle. 

Leaving  Mr.  Crow  still  toiling  un- 
der his  wife’s  direction,  the  reporter 
next  viewed  the  building  operations 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Dove.  This 
modest  couple  has  chosen  Bent  Oak,  a 
short  distance  from  Dewitt  Sharp’s, 
p ’s,  as  a place  of  residence.  Like 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crow,  they  are  build- 
ing a one-room  cottage,  whichi  is 
nearly  finished.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dove, 
who  are  well  spoken  of  by  neighbors, 
and  friends,  are  said  to  be  proficient 
in  the  art  of  minding  their  own  af- 
fairs. As  builders  they  appear  to  be 
onH  moderately  skillful.  Mrs.  Dove 
says  that  two  children  are  enough 
for  any  mother  to  have  at  one  time. 

“Two  children  may  be  enough  for 
Mrs.  Dove,”  said  Mrs.  Chipping 
Sparrow,  familiarly  known  by  the 
brown  hat  she  wears,  “but  I raised 
three  sets  of  quadruplets  last  sum- 
mer; and  if  I do  say  so  myself,  I 
think  they  were  as  well  cared  for  as 


any  children  in  the  community.  ’ r 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparrow,  who  wintered 
in  Florida  and  have  but  recently  re- 
turned, are  building  in  an  oak  in  J. 
P.  Wilson’s  yard.  Mrs.  Sparrow  is 
said  to  be  the  neatest  housekeeper  in 
felatherdom,  w|hile  Mr.  Sjparrow  is 
credited  with  wielding  one  of  the 
most  skillful  beaks  in  the  building 
trade. 

“We  look  on  man  as  our  friend,” 
volunteered  Mr.  Sparrow,  as  he  placed 
a grass  stem  in  the  foundation  of 
his  house,  “and  prefer  to  live  near 
him.  The  children  my  wife  spoke 
of  a moment  ago  were  reared  in  this 
tree.  With  the  exception  of  an  oc- 
casional tilt  with  that  chronic  braw- 
ler, English  Sparrow,  our  sojourn 
here  last  year  was  exceptionally 
pleasant.  On  the  limb  above  lived 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin;  across  the  road 
in  the  hollow  apple  tree  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Blue  Bird;  in  the  pear  tree 
across  the  walk  the  Cardinal  and  his 
wife  had  their  home,  and  over  in  the 
rose  bush  were  Lord  and  Lady  Mock- 
ing Bird.  ’ ’ Mr.  Sparrow  emphatic- 
ally denied  any  relationship  to  Eng- 
lish Sparrow. 

Mr.  Robin,  the  reporter  noticed, 
had  been  sitting  just  above  them 
while  Mr.  Sparrow  talked.  Answer- 
ing question,  he  said  work  on  his 
home  had  not  begun.  He  thought  he 
would  start  building  operations  in  a 
few  days.  He  is  waiting,  he  said, 
until  leaves  on  the  trees  are  large 
enough  to  shield  him  from  the  gaze 
of  the  curious.  Futhermore,  he 
said  he  needed  to  rest  up  a bit  after 
his  long  journey  from  the  south. 

But  to  the  reporter  Mr.  Robin  ap- 
peared remarkably  fresh  and  dapper. 
He  had  on  dark  shoes  and  hat,  a rus- 
set colored  vest,  slate  gray  coat,  and 
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light  gray  trouhers.  ‘ ‘ This  is  my 
fifth  summer  in  this  tree,  77  Mr.  Rob- 
in explained,  as  the  reporter  started 
to  leave.  “And  the  third  for  my 
present  wife.,  My  first  wfife  died 
during  our  second  summer  here.  Af- 
ter a proper  period  of  mourning  I 
married  again,  and  while  my  wife 
wished  to  live  at  her  old  home,  1 
would  not  consent  to  remain  away 
from  this  spot.’7 

At  the  hollow  apple  tree  the  re- 
porter was  surprised  to  find  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Blue  Bird  had  not  only 
completed  their  home,  but  were  al- 
ready the  proud  parents  of  four  young 
hopefuls.  It  was  quickly  apparent, 
however,  that  this  couple  was  too 
busy  to  waste  time  on  a newspaper 
man.  The  Blue  Bird  youngsters,  not 
veloped  beaks,  were  insistently  de- 
manding nourishment.  Their  food 
appeared  to  consist  chiefly  of  insects, 
which  papa  and  mama  Blue  Bird  are 
expert  in  catching.  Indeed  Mr. 
Blue  Bird  is  said  to  tote  the  keenest 
pair  of  eyes  in  the  country.  From 
the  top  of  a telephone  pole  he  skans 
the  ground  about  him  and  pounces  onj 
the  first  bug  that  rustles  a grass 
blade. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  fren- 
zied activity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blue 
Bird,  Lord  and  Lady  Mocking  Bird 
were  found  at  leisure.  “We  were 
discussing  building  sites,  my  wife 
and  I,  as  you  came  up,”  said  Lord 
Mocking  Bird,  when  greetings  had 
been  exchanged.  “I  am  in  favor  of 
building  in  the  hedge  over  there,  but 
she  prefers  the  old  home  in  the  rose 
bush.  And  if  the  thorns  scratch  the 
coat  off  my  back,  the  rose  bush  will 
be  our  home  for  the  summer.  We 
males  of  the  bird  family  are  nothing 
less  than  the  thralls  of  our  wives,  and 


the  worst  henpecked  husbands  on 
earth,”  he  ended  with  a tantalizing 
glance  at  his  mate.  But  Lady  Mock- 
ing Bird  chose  not  to  notice  his  pro- 
vocative fling. 

For  persons  of  world-wide,  renown, 
Lord  and  Lady  Mocking  Bird  are 
refreshingly  modest  and  democra- 
tic. Elegantly  but  quietly  dressed, 
they  affect:  none  of  the  airs  and  idio- 
syncrasies so  often  to  be  tolerated  in 
the  great.  Indeed,  the  famous  sing- 
er and  his  wife  appear  to  be  on  equal- 
ly cordial  terms  with  plain  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chipping  Sparrow  and  with  the 
resplendent  Cardinal  and  his  less 
strikingly  clad  mate.  Neither  poets  ’ 
acclaim  nor  homage  of  the  common 
people  has  spoiled  them. 

The  Cardinal  and  his  wife,  the  re- 
porter found  on  looking  them  up,  are 
building  in  the  pear  tree  they  occu- 
pied last  summer.  Judging  from  what 
had  been  done  and  preparations  mak- 
ing, they  are  destined  to  have  one  of 
the  handsomest  homes  in  the  vicinity- 
Evidently,  it  is  the  Cardinal ’s  inten- 
tion to  build  a home  keeping  with 
his  distinguished  personal  appear- 
ance. “The  best  dressed  bird  in 
America, 7 7 is  the  way  his  friends  re- 
fer to  him.  And  he  appears  to  de- 
serve the  compliment.  Certainly  the 
reporter  has  seen  no  bird  as  gallant- 
ly clad.  His  rich  apparel,  however, 
seems  to  have  excited  the  envy  of 
some  of  his  more  plainly  clothed 
neighbors. 

‘ ‘ Why  that  haughty  person  should 
have  everything  on  his  back  and 
nothing  in  his  beak  is  more  than  I 
can  comprehend, 7 7 exclaimed  dowdy 
Mrs.  English  Sparrow,  when  the  re- 
porter, calling  at  her  home,  mention- 
ed his  visit  to  the  Cardinal.  “His 
mife  is  certainly  no  fashion  plate 
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I know  a hundred  women  who 
dress  better  than  she,  ’ ’ the  same 
lady  went  on.  “Furthermore  the 
Cardinal  does  not  conduct  himself  in 
a proper  manner.  His  wife  is  not 
the  only  woman  he  makes  eyes  at.  ” 

The  Cardinal  does  carry  himself 
rather  jauntly,  and  his  wife  is  unde- 
niably a plain  dresser,  but  Mrs.  Spar- 
row’s intimation  that  he  has  nothing 
in  his  beak  appears  to  lack  justifi- 
cation. For  not  only  is  he  reputed 
a sweet  singer,  but  a skillful  archi- 
tect as  well.  In  addition,  his  friends 
maintain  that  he  is  a circumspect, 
faithful  husband  and  a provident,  af- 
fectionate fat'hbr.  Mrs.  Sparrow’s 
uncomplimentary  remarks  were 
prompted  by  jealously  and  envy, 
they  say. 

Mrs.  English  Sparrow,  the  Card- 
inal’s friends  aver,  is  a gossip  and 
scandal  monger  of  the  worst  hort 
and  a notoriously  bad  housekeeper 
Her  bad  manners  and  slouchly  habits, 
they  say,  were  inherited  from  English 
ancestors  who  hung  about  the  slums 
and  public  houses  of  London.  An- 
other charge  brought  against  Mrs. 
Sparrow,  because  of  its  libelous  na- 
ture, will  hardly  bear  repeating.  But 
since  it  appears  well  sustained,  the 
reporter  gives  it  as  it  was  told  to 
him:  Mrs.  Sparrow  is  one  of  several 
wives  having  a common  husband. 


Her  lord  and  master  is  a rank  polyg- 
amist, having  a harem  equal  to  taht 
of  a chicken  rooster. 

As  a builder,  Mr.  Sparrow  appears 
rather  more  industrious  than  skill- 
ful. His  is  a big  house  poorly  plan- 
ned. A good  idea,  of  what  it  is  like 
may  be  had  by  viewing  an  overfull 
waste  basket.  But  however  frowsy 
his  wives  and  his  home  may  be,  he 
is  ever  ready  to  defend  them  against 
all  comers.  “A  polygamouh  old  pu- 
gilist” is  the  way  his  enemies  refer 
to  him. 

The  reporter,  writing  like  Mr. 
English  Sparrow  builds,  without 
compactness,  has  filled  considerable 
space  to  no  purpose.  It  is  this  clum- 
sy style  and  not  favoritism  that  pre- 
vents a more  extended  account  of 
other  neat  and  attractive  bird  homes. 
Down!  by  the  brook,  for  instance,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bob  0.  Link  are  putting 
the  finishing  touches  on  a darling  lit- 
tle cottage,  while,  in  the  sedge  fields 
a few  rods  from  a country  lane,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bob  White  have  underway 
a very  charming  bungalow.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Whipporwill,  though  they  will 
not  build  a house,  are  preparing  to 
raise  a family  just  the  same,  and  Mr; 
and  Mrs.  Chimney  Swift  prove  by 
the  soot  on  their  backs,  that  they  are 
not  idle. 


SERVED  FOR  FORTY-NINE  YEARS. 

From  South  Carolina  comes  a trumpet  note  that  it  possesses  a man 
with  the  record  of  having  been  postmaster  for  a longer  period  than  any 
other  man  in  the  country,  but  it  has  to  admit  that  it  had  to  get  a man 
from  North  Carolina  about  whom  to  brag  of  long  tenure  in  office.  James 
A.  Cannon  is  the  man  and  he  was  postmaster  at  Fountain  Inn,  S.  C.,  for 
forty-nine  years,  having  been  appointed  first  by  President  Grant  in  1873, 
first  appointment  being  to  fill  out  an  unexpired  term.  Mr.  Cannon,  who 
will  be  seventy  years  old  in  June,  is  the  son  of  the  late  Noah  Cannon,  of 
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Worth  Carolina,  and  it  is  understood'  that  he  was  born  in  Cabarrus  county, 
most  of  his  life  spent  in  South  Carolina.  As  postmaster  he  served  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  eleven  Presidents:  Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  Ar- 
thur, Cleveland’,  Harrison,  McKinley,  Roosevelt,  Taft,  Wilson  and  Hard- 
ing, bein^  retained  in  office  both  by  Democrats  and  Republicans  and  only 
retiring  because  age  made  him  ineligible  under  Civil  Service  Regulations. 


BIBLE  TRAINING  TARBORO  SCHOOLS. 

The  efficacy  of  Bible  Training  during  the  week , of  public  school  children, 
has  been  successfully  tried  out  in  a number  of  city  schools  in  some  of  the 
western  states.  About  a year  ago  the  authorities  of  Tarboro,  N.  C.,  schools 
inaugurated  the  feature. 

Prof.  L.  W.  Epps,  superintendent  of  the  graded  schools  at  Taroboro,  gives 
a very  entertaining  and  instructive  account  of  their  experience  in  adopting 
this  advanced  idea,  as  follows: 


Quite  a number  of  inquiries  have 
come  to  us  regarding  the  church 
school  which  is  being  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools 
in  Taroboro,  and  since  it  seems  to  be 
of  general  interest  I thought  it  would 
not  be  amiss  to  submit  an  account 
of.  what  we  are  doing  to  the  paper  so 
that  those  who  are  interested  might 
have  a better  opportunity  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  our  plan. 

This  church  school,  as  we  call  it,  is 
in  a large  measure  a success.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  claim  that  it  is  per- 
fect. Like  nearly  everything  else,  it 
has  its  merits  and  defects.  I am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  plan  is  along  the 
right  road  for  religious  instruction 
in  the  public  schools  and  with  a lit- 
tle touching  up  here  and  there,  it 
will  be  a very  workable  system. 
The  merits  of  religious  training  in 
the  public  schools  have  already  been 
pretty  well  established.  It  ^hall 
therefore  be  my  purpose  to  touch  on 
some  of  the  defects  as  I have  ob- 
served them  during  the  year,  before 
I conclude  this  article. 


On  the  last  peroid  every  Wednes- 
day afternoon  every  boy  and  girl 
above  the  third  grade,  whose  parents 
do  not  object,  is  excused  from  his  or 
her  regular  school  work  in  order  to 
receive  religious  instruction  by  the 
church  of  their  choice.  The  high 
school  pupils  have  forty  five  minutes 
for  this  purpose,  while  the  grammar 
grade  pupils  have  only  thirty. 

The  various  churches  have  certain 
rooms  assigned  them  and  when  the 
signal  is  given,  the  different  grades 
file  into  the  rooms  assigned  to  the 
church  of  their  choice.  The  gram- 
mar grades  receive  their  religious 
instruction  in  the  school  building, 
but  the  high  school  pupils  are  per- 
mitted to  go  to  the  various  churches 
if  the  pastor  desires  it  for  conven- 
ience. 

No  child  is  placed  in  a church 
school  class  against  the  will  of  his 
parents.  The  parent,  and  not  the 
child,  is  consulted  about  this.  Be- 
fore school  began  the  following  ques- 
tionable was  sent  to  every  parent 
in  the  township,  and  in  case  the  par- 
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ent  consented  for  his  child  to  take 
religious  instruction,  he  was  placed 
in  a class  of  his  or  his  parents  de- 
nomination. If,  however,  the  par- 
ent objected  to  his  child  receiving 
this  instruction  a study  room  was 
provided  for  him  during  the  church 
school  period.  The  questionaire  fol- 
lows : 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  churces 
of  Tarboro,  expressed  in  a written 
petition  signed  by  all  the  pastors, 
to  give  the  pupils  of  the  Pubilc 
Schools  religious  instruction  during 
the  week.  We  desire  that  all  the 
pupils  take  this  instruction.  If  you 
have  no  objection  to  this,  please  state 
on  space  below  under  what  church 
auspices  you  desire  your  child  to  re- 
ceive religious  instructions ; if  you 
do  object  please  also  indicate  it, 
sign  your  name  and  return  to  me  at 
once. 

Church  Preference  

Parent  or  Gruardian  

It  might  be  interesting  to  note 
just  here  that  only  a very  few  par- 
ents objected  to  this  plan,  and,  there- 
fore a large  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
are  taking  this  instruction. 

The  public  school  teachers  do  not 
teach  in  the  church  school,  and  there- 
fore, it  behooves  the  pastors  of  the 
churches  represented  to  supply  the 
necessary  teachers  from  their  respect- 
ive congregations.  The  following 
churches  take  part  in  this  plan : 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian, 
Episcopal,  Jewish,  and  Catholic.  The 
last  two  being  very  small  in  number. 


The  children  are  classified  some- 
what according  to  the  Sunday  School, 
gradation  of  classes,  and  receive 
grades  on  their  church  school  work, 
which  are  placed  on  their  monthly- 
report  cards.  These  grades,  however, 
do  not  effect  the  child  in  standing  in 
the  Public  School.  This  is  due  large- 
ly to  the  fact  that  the  church  school 
work  is  a little  immature  in  its  classi- 
fication and  that  teachers  are  not 
prepared  to  cope  with  the  Public 
School  teachers  in  the  class  work 
done.  I am  of  the  opinion,  however, 
that  if  the  church  school  grades 
could  count  on  the  public  school 
average,  the  children  would  be  more 
interested  in  this  particular  phase  of 
our  work. 

The  church  school  is  conducted  un- 
der t!he  jurisdiction  of  the  Public 
Schools,  and  any  matter  of  discipline 
is  referred  to  the  superintendent’s 
office.  The  teachers  are  required  to 
hand  in  reports  of  attendance,  punc- 
tually. etc.,  once  a week,  and  any 
irregularity  from  this  standpoint  is 
checked  and  handled  from  the  office. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  system  is 
working  remarkably.  The  weakest 
point  I see  to  it  is  the  teaching 
force.  If  trained  teachers  could  be 
secured  for  it,  the  plan  would  be 
ideal.  However,  I want  to  say  that 
our  church  school  teachers  are  doin£ 
remarkably  well  considering  that 
most  of  them  have  had  no  training 
along  the  line  of  child  psychology, 
and  are  not  very  well  informed 
along  pedagogical  lines. 


“The  job  higher  up  is  built  out  of  the  things  you  are  doing  right  now.’* 
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WATCHES. 

In  a recent  number  of  the  Greensboro  Advocate  there  appeared  the  response 
of  Rev.  J.  H.  Barnhardt,  pastor  of  West  Market  Street  Methodist  church  of 
Greensboro,  at  a baquet  at  the  close  of  a Conference  of  the  Boards  of  Church 
Extension,  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.  It  makes  good  reading  and  the  preacher 
responded  in  these  words  to: 

“’Tis  with  our  Judgment  as  our  Watches — 

None  go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own.” — Pope 


We  must  keep  in  mind  the  kind  of 
timepieces  we  are  to  talk  about — 
namely,  the  well  regulated,  scientific- 
ally built  and  adjusted  watch,  instead 
of  the  fair  weather  sun  dial  or  even 
the  mongrel  clock  of  whcich  there  are 
many  types  and  patterns. 

The  natural  gait  of  some  of  these 
freak  timekeepers  is  heart  rending. 
Doubtless  you  have  heard  of  the 
clock  of  the  gentleman  who  said  that 
when  the  hands  pointed  at  three,  it 
struck  nine,  and  then  he  knew  it  was 
half  past  six.  There ’s  a lot  in 
knowing  how  to  tell  time  in  spite  of 
the  clock.  Or  maybe  you  have  di- 
gested your  dinner  in  some  remote 
period  of  your  life  by  chucking  over 
the  story  when  it  was  fresh  and  you 
were  young,  of  the  man  who  was 
awakened  early  one  morning  by  the 
clock  on  the  mantle  striking  one 
hundred  and  three  times.  He  called 
his  wife  and  said:  “Mandy,  wake  up 
and  git  up;  it’s  the  latest  I ever 
knowed  it  to  be.  ” 

We  are  talking  about  those  use- 
ful and  necessary  timepieces  which 
we  carry  around  with  us  every  day, 
and  to  which  we  fasten  our  fraternity 
emblems  and  college  medals.  No 
well  dressed  person  would  think  of 
going  out  on  the  street  immodestly 
unadorned  by  that  indispensible  ar- 
ticle of  apparel.  And  so  acute  is  our 
sense  of  need  at  this  point  that  very 


early  life  we  usually  launch  a cam- 
paign the  objective  of  which  is  to  fur- 
nish ourselves  at  least  with  an  Inger- 
soll  or  a Waterbury.  There  may 
have  come  into  your  collection  of 
stories  the  one  in  which  the  young 
son  of  the  family  is  represented  as 
begging  his  father  to  give  him  a 
watch  until  the  insistence  of  his  ap- 
peal brought  down  upon  his  head  the 
paternal  wrath.  He  was  forbidden 
to  mention  the  subject  again  under 
penalty  of  dire  punishment.  That 
day,  as  the  family  w'as  seated  about 
the  dinner  table,  the  father  called 
upon  each  member  as  usual  to  repeat 
an  appropriate  verse  of  Scripture. 
When  it  came  Willie’s  time,  he  bow- 
ed his  head  in  mock  reverence  and 
shot  a curve  over  the  base  which 
struck  the  old  man  out : ‘ ‘ What  I 
say  unto  you,  I say  unto  all — 
Watch.” 

One  of  the  points  in  favor  of  a 
watch  is  its  availability.  It  can  be 
carried  around  and  consulted  at  will. 
It  is  serviceable  in  your  pocket,  but 
right  much  of  a nuisance  in  any 
other  position.  Nobody  wants  to  get 
up  and  run  to  the  mantel  to  consult  a 
timepiece.  A clock  would  soon  be 
substituted.  But  a clock  would  be  a 
sorry  piece  of  furniture  to  carry 
around  on  one ’s  shoulder.  Dr. 
Joseph  Parker,  the  famous  London 
preacher,  gave  a striking  illustration 
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in  which  he  took  a eomplaning  watch 
which  objected  to  its  modest,  obscure 
surroundings,  and  put  in  the  place  of 
“Big  Ben”  high  up  in  the  Victorian 
Tower  which  crowns  the  stately  Par- 
liament building.  It  was  not  long 
until  the  little  thing,  which  could  not 
even  be  seen  at  such  an  altitude, 
begged  its  owner  to  put  it  back  into 
his  pocket. 

There  is  this  peculiarity  about 
watches : they  are  said  by  jewelers  to 
partake  of  the  habits  of  their  own- 
ers. It  is  said  that  the  watches  of 
some  preachers  never  run  down. 

Service  is  the  great  watchword. 
The  question  arises : Why  carry  a 
watch  all  unless  you  can  trust  it  ? 
Even  though  it  should  be  readily  ac- 
cessible, suppose  it  is  unreliable  as  a 
time  keeper?  If  it  doesn’t  keep 
time,  have  it  regulated.  Even  then  it 
may  vary  from  the  truth,  for  watches 
display  some  very  humanlike  quali- 
ties; but,  even  at  that  it  is  practical- 
ly correct  and  should  be  trusted  in  a 
pinch. 

We  have  come  here  to  talk  Church 
Extension.  We  bring  to  our  consid- 
eration of  the  subject  a great  variety 
of  individual  standards  of  opinion 
and  judgment,  growing  out  of  our 
contact  with  the  real  conditions 
which  greet  us  from  the  several 
sections  of  our  far-flung  connec- 
tional  territory.  None  of  us  have  all 
wisdom;  we  are  sincere,  but  not  per- 
fect; our  ideals  may  be  at  fault  in 
some  measure;  we  do  not  see  alike 
on  all  questions  because  our  stan- 
dards are  not  the  same,  And  yet, 
in  the  main,  our  movements  are  all 
in  the  same  general  direction,  and  our 
love  for  the  church  is  identical.  We 
want  to  serve  her  to  the  best  pos- 


sible advantage.  And  so  we  come 
here  to  the  great  central  observa- 
tory, so  to  speak,  that  we  may  check 
up  our  individual  opinions  and  judg- 
ments and  compare  them  with  the 
corporate  judgments  of  the  church 
at  large,  which  is  to  be  our  stan- 
dard of  action,  and  regulate  our 
little  “biscuit,”  if  necessary,  to 
conform  to  the  central  mechanism 
of  the  department  as  determined  by 
the  General  Conference  which  is  the 
governing  body  of  our  Methodism. 
It  has  been  a most  delightful  day 
which  we  have  spent  together,  and 
one  which  indicates  the  closest  co- 
operation among  all  of  our  forces 
within  the  quadrennium  in  doing  the 
great  things  committed  into  our 
hands.  The  splendid  spirit  of  broth- 
erly kindness  and  the  deepChris- 
tain  fellowship  which  have  actuated 
all  our  deliberations  speak  in  terms 
of  prophecy  concerning  the  success 
of  our  task  in  the  future  days. 

But  when  I got  here  I found  that 
some  of  you  men  from  the  west  were 
running  from  one  to  two  hours  be- 
hind us  in  the  east.  I hadn’t  travel- 
ed two  hundred  miles  in  this  direct- 
ion until  I had  to  set  my  watch  back 
a whole  hour,  and  slow  down  to  your 
gait.  I didn’t  want  to  do  it;  I just 
knew  my  watch  ought  not  to  be  tam- 
pered with  at  all,  but  in  the  interest 
of  harmony  I had  to  do  it.  I didn’t 
want  to  get  to  Louisville  and  find 
everybody  out  of  step  except  my- 
self, like  Bridget1  remarked  about 
Pat  who  was  marching  in  the  milL 
tary  parade. 

It  isn’t  necessary  for  me  to  take 
your  time  to  enforce  the  tremendous- 
ly vital  work  of  Church  Extension  in 
our  economy.  Methodism  must  be 
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adequately  housed  before  we  can 
function  in  any  department  of  our 
work.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  our 
task  has  been  unwittingly  obscured 
in  some  measure  by  the  very  success 
of  other  companion  interests  which 
have  received  the  full  attention  of 
the  church  in  recent  years.  And  we 
find  ourselves  embarrassed  because 
the  demand  for  service  is  so  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  resources  the  church 
has  put  into  our  hands  with  which 
to  do  the  fundamental  thing  of  build- 
ing. We  men  in  the  field  are  con- 
stantly up  against  the  seamy  side  of 
administration.  Charged  with  the 
duty  of  safeguarding  all  funds  com- 
mitted into  our  hands,  often  misun- 
derstood by  the  brethern,  and  faced 
by  constant  insufficiency  of  funds, 
we  often  keep  company  with  the 
great  apostle  in  one  respect  at  least, 
who  represented  himself  in  various 
kinds  of  perils  and  journeying  to  the 
point  of  martyrdom.  We  are  very 
much  in  the  position  of  the  Metho- 
dist layman  who  was  called  upon  to 
make  a,  speech  in  an  Episcopal 


church.  Before  entering  the  pulpit 
the  rector  asked  him  if  he  would  wear 
a surplice.  He  replied:  “No,  I be- 
lieve I prefer  to  speak  in  ordinary 
men’s  clothes.  Besides,  I am  a 
Methodist,  and  Methodist  don’t 
know  anything  about  a surplus;  alL 
they  are  acquainted  with  is  a de- 
ficit.” 

True,  we  confernce  board  men  have 
sometimes  felt  toward  the  general 
offices  very  much  like  the  Irishman, 
did  about  the  pair  of  lawyers  whom, 
the  court  had  apointed  to  defend, 
him  before  the  bar  upon  a charge  of 
grand  larcency.  After  consulting 
with  the  attorneys  for  awhile,  he 
arose  and,  addressing  the  court,, 
asked  if  he  might  swap  one  of  the* 
lawyers  for  a witness.  But  then 
you,  too,  may  have  been  in  the  no- 
tion, if  the  truth  were  told,  to  trade 
some  of  us  off:  for  a pair  of  jack 
rabbits. 

Well,  your  watch  says  my  time  is. 
up;  and,  while  I dont  believe  it,  I’m 
going  to  stop  anyway  just  to  be 
courteous. 


MOTHER’S  DAY  PRAYER  DELIVERED  UNITED  STATES  SENATE. 

“Almighty  God,  we  honor  Thee  by  setting  apart  a day  to  hallow  our 
mother’s  name 

“Thou  hast  held  in  thy  keeping  one  universal  heart  and  close  to  it  in 
safety  and'  peace  thou  hast  put  the  babes  td  whom  thou  hast  given  life  in 
this  world. 

“We  cannot  lose  our  whole  life  while  we  feel  the  touch  of  her  hand. 
“The  symbol  of  her  power  today  is  the  white  carnation,  more  beautiful 
thanour  words,  more  fragrant  than  our  praises,  more  pure  than  our 
thoughts. 

‘Amid  the  rush  of  life,  may  we  this  day  go  back  in  holy  memory  to  this 
pure  fountian  of  life,  and  may  we  come  forth  in  the  innocency  and  peace 
in  which  she  gave  us  to  our  life’s  task. 

“Enthrone  once  more  in  every  place  of  power  the  sceptre  of  mother 
love.  For  Christ’s  sake.  Amen.” — Rev.  F.  J.  Prettyman,  D.  D.,  chap-lain.^ 
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PARDONINGS. 

Monroe  Journal 


Human  beings  generally  run  true 
to  form.  Newspaper  writers  are  say- 
ing that  the  matter  of  pardons  and 
the  innumerable  pleas  for  executive 
interference  are  telling  upon  Gover- 
nor Morrison.  It  is  what  was  to 
have  been  expected. 

When  called  to  the  Governor’s 
chair,  most  men  have  only  a theoreti- 
cal and  very  long  range  knowledge 
of  the  inexplicable  thing  which  we 
call  crime,  and  less  of  that  mysteri- 
ous creature  which  we  call  man. 
•Our  Governors,  like  most  other  citi- 
zens, have  a hazy  idea  that  the  con- 
viction of  a man  of  a serious  crime 
ipso  facto  puts  that  creature  out  of 
the  realm  of  humanity  and  sets  him 
aside  as  something  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  us,  a mere 
thing,  to  be  moved  about  and 
handled  and  thought  of  as  an  inani- 
mate object.  A law  has  been  vio- 
lated A man  has  been  charged 
with  the  offence.  The  court  has  said 
that  he  is  guilty.  Why  take  more 
heed  of  the  matter?  Is  not  all  this 
fuss  about  criminals  mere  sentiment, 
quite  sufficient  for  a few  emotional 
outbursts  and  the  tears  of  a few  wo- 
men and  children,  but  nothing  to 
move  a stern  man  highly  sensitive 
to  his  responsibility  as  the  chief 
executive  charged  with  the  duty  of 
law  enforcement?  Governor  Mor- 
rison seemed  to  be  possessed  of 
more  of  this  attitude  than  the  aver- 
age governor,  possibly  because  his 
predecessor  was  noted  for  the  soft- 
ness of  heart  which  many  blood  and 
thunder  citizens  considered  simper- 
ing weakness. 

But  alas,  Mr.  Morrison,  to  his 


credit  be  it  said,  is  going  the  way 
of  other  governors.  He  has  become 
disillusioned.  He  is  finding  that 
this  thing  of  life  and  death,  even 
though  behind  it  is  the  decree  of  a 
court,  is  so  weighty  a matter  that 
no  hand  can  long  hold  it  in  its  hol- 
low without  trembling.  It  is  no 
longer  the  cut  and  dried  formality 
which  it  had  been  before.  It  be- 
comes a warm  and  human  thing,  no 
longer  a lifeless  theory,  a cold  prob- 
lem in  mathematics.  It  is  human 
flesh  and  blood  and  heart  and  soul; 
human  weakness  and  ignorance;  hu- 
man passion  and  regret — everything 
human — all  weaknesses  and  the 
passions  and  the  illusions  and  sor- 
rows that  are  common  to  mankind. 

A Brutus  at  first,  stern  and  de- 
voted to  a theoretical  idea  of  justice, 
our  Governor  becomes  sooner  or 
later  the  weak  Brutus  who  can  no 
longer  forget  his  love  and  humanity 
and  think  of  the  formula  of  the  law. 
He  strives,  he  halts,  between  the 
two  phases  of  the  matter,  his  old 
stern  and  ignorant  idea  of  the  posi- 
tion and  his  new  and  warm  revela- 
tion of  the  weakness  and  passions 
of  men;  and  he  is  torn  and  harass- 
ed beyond  measure.  He  becomes 
more  or  less  shell"shocked  in  striv- 
ing between  the  two,  because  he 
has  not  yet  reached  that  full  mea- 
sure of  revelation  where  he  can  see 
the  whole  thing  as  merely  a hideous 
tragedy  of  the  weakness  of  men. 
Tragedy  in  the  culprit  because  he 
has  either  done  a vile  thing  or  been 
wrongfully  accused  of  it,  and  tra- 
gedy in  the  impersonal  and  cold 
blooded  thing  which  we  call  the 
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State  in  that  it  thinks  that  it  is  get" 
ting  somewhere  in  the  elevation  of 
of  all  men  by  casting  some  out  and  to 
death. 

The  public  is  no  less  befuddled 
than  the  executive.  Crime  is  to  us 
a horrible  thing  which  we  hate.  Not 
being  able  to  deal  with  an  intangible 
thing  we  at  once  begin  to  hate  the 
man  who  has  committed  the  crime 


or  has  been  charged  with  its  com* 
mission.  But  we  hate  him  at  a dis- 
tance. We  are  not  brought  face  to 
face  with  him  as  an  erring  human 
being  begging  for  mercy  and  a new 
trial  as  the  governor  is.  Therefore, 
most  of  us  go  on  regarding  the  Gov- 
ernor who  is  affected  by  his  position 
as  a sentimentalist. 


A TRUE  STORY. 

About  a year  and'  a half  ago  when  business  was  on  the  sick  list,  another 
“Go-Getter’’  discovered  himself.  He  was  only  twenty-two,  and  served 
as  a general  utility  man  around  the  office  and  warehouse,  for  whicfh  he 
received  twenty-five  per.  This  young  man  wanted'  to  go  out  selling  paper, 
but  his  employer  discouraged  him  all  he  could  by  telling  him  he  was  too 
young,  business  was  rotten,  hard  game,  etc.,  etc.  Finally  the  young  fel- 
low said  he  was  going  out  anyway.  The  boss  said,  “Go  ahead',  but  re- 
member, you  are  on  a commission  basis  only.’’  The  “kid’’  went  out. 
His  first  month’s  commission  was  $390.00.  He  has  never  gone  below 
290.00  a month,  and  his  biggest  month’s  work  netted  him  nearly  $700.00. 
He  isn’t  lucky.  He  is  a hard  worker.  One  morning  the  watchman 
discovered  a light  in  the  sample  room  about  five  o’clock.  Upon  investi- 
gation he  found  this  young  “Go-Getter’’  putting  up  his  own  samples  sc 
he  could  make  an  early  start.  This  type  of  fellow  can’t  help  but  suc- 
ceed.— Selected. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  GREAT  LEAD 

MINES. 

By  W.  A.  Freehols 


The  gold  rushes  to  California  or 
the  Klondyke, ' or  the  diamond  fren- 
zy of  Kimberly  are  naturally  among 
the  more  spectacular  and  outstand- 
ing features  of  the  fabulously  rich 
mines  which  were  discovered  within 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant. 
In  contemplation  of  these  richer 
fields  the  great  lead  mining  era  of 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  origi- 
nating in  1788  when  that  great 


French  adventurer,  Julien  Dubuque,, 
laid  the  foundations  of  what  was  tO' 
be  the  most  important  lead  mining- 
industry  in  the  nation  for  nearly  a 
century,  are  of  more  than  passing: 
interest. 

For  twenty  years  Dubuque  worked 
the  lead  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
great  city  which  now  bears  his  name,, 
making  excursions  into  the  Wiscon- 
sin and  Illinois  territory  at  frequent 
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intervals.  Then  for  a short  period 
of  twelve  j^ears  the  lead  mines  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  were  forgotten, 
only  to  be  re-discovered  in  about  1821 
and  worked  zealously  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Two  things  have  contributed  to  re- 
duce the  importance  of  these  famous 
mines : first,  the  discovery  of  the  sil- 
ver-lead mines  of  Utah  about  1845  to 
1847,  which  yielded  a richer  and  more 
profitable  ore:  and  second,  in  recent 
years  lead  has  lost  much  of  its  com- 
mercial importance. 

The  discovery  of  these  lead  mines 
•cannot  honestly  be  attributed  to  the 
white  man  alone,  for  the  Indians  had 
conducted  crude  operations  for  many 
years.  But  after  the  war  of  1812, 
and  particularly  after  the  Black 
Hawk  war  of  1832,  the  territory  ad- 
jacent to  the  present  cities  of  Galena 
in  Illinois  and  Mineral  Point  in  Wis- 
consin became  the  center  of  ambiti- 
ous mining  and  smelting  projects. 

No  less  a personage  than  Colonel 
William  S.  Hamilton,  the  youngest 
;Son  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  located 
in  Wisconsin  and  operated  several 
smelters,  mining  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  50,000  poun;ds  of 
ore. 

After  1821  the  lead  mining  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  valley  was  largely 
centered  in  Wisconsin,  which  wAs 
then  a part  of  the  old  Michigan  ter- 
ritory. One  form  of  lead  ore  only 
was  found  in  quantity,  sulphide  of 
lead,  or  galena  as  it  was  popularly 
known  and  from  which  the  city  of 
Galena  derived  its  name. 

Galena,  wlien  free  from  foreign 
mixtures,  shows  about  86  per  cent,  of 
pure  lead  mechanically  mixed  with 
sulphur.  Ordinarily  galena  contains 


silver,  but  the  Wisconsin  ore  con- 
tained only  slight  traces  of  the  more 
precious  metal. 

The  deposits  of  ore  were  usually 
found  in  crevices,  the  commonest 
form  being  a crack  in  the  rock, 
usually  only  a few  inches  wide. 
Sometimes  these  crevices  led  to  vast 
underground  chambers  several  hun- 
dred feet  in  length  and  forty  feet 
high,  lessening  to  nothing  at  the 
sides,  and  brilliant  with  encrusta- 
tions. 

Many  of  these  chambers  contained 
masses  of  loose  rock  containing  large 
quantities  of  galena  ore,  in  many  in- 
stances in  the  form  of  cubes  and 
stalactites. 

Almost  all  of  the  early  inhabitants 
in  the  lead  region  under  the  Ameri- 
can regime  were  natives  of  this  coun- 
try. There  were  two  classes  of  min- 
ers; one  came — especially  from  south- 
ern Illinois — during  the  spring,  and 
returned  down  the  south  flowing  riv- 
ers in  the  fall.  This  class  was  nick- 
named from  the  fish  whose  habits  it 
imitated,  “ Suckers!  The  other 
class,  being  largely  from  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  State,  were  ob- 
liged to  live  in  the  region  during  the 
winter  in  “dug  outs”  like  badgers, 
hence  their  nickname  and  the  origin 
of  the  nickname  of  Wisconsin, 
“Badger  State.” 

The  first  foreigners  to  settle  in  the 
lead  district  in  considerable  numbers 
were  the  Cornish,  who  came  from  the 
mines  of  England. 

Some  of  the  early  historians  claim 
that  there  was  no  real  mining  done 
by  the  Americans  until  the  Cornish 
came  in  the  30  ,s.  They  say  that  as 
soon  as  the  rock  became  hard,  the 
Americans  deserted  the  mines  for  the 
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surface  digging,  seeking  only  the 
easy  ore  1 ‘ float  ” on  the  surface.  The 
Cornish  introduced  the  safety  fuse 
to  be  used  in  blasting,  to  replace  the 
clumsy  fuse  of  loose  powder  in  the 
quills  or  straws  used  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  miner  who  worked  for  wages 
in  the  Wisconsin  lead  mines  of  1830 
was  the  exception.  Nearly  everyone 
operated  for  himself,  as  no  capital 
was  required  to  start  a lead  mine, 
and  if  a miner  paid  rent  it  was  sim- 
ply a small  proportion  of  the  ore  he 
mined. 

A miner’s  wages  during  the  30 ’s 
and  40 ’s  was  about  a dollar  a day, 
or  from  $15  to  $20  per  month  and 
his  board. 

Crude  smelters  were  neither  ex- 
pensive nor  hard  to  make.  A travel- 
er who  crossed  the  mining  region  in 
1819  wrote  about  smelters  as  follows : 

“A  hole  was  dug  in  the  face  of  a 
piece  of  sloping  ground,  about  two 
feet  deep  and  as  wide  at  the  top 
This  hole  was  shaped  like  a mill  hop- 
per (conical)  and  lined  with  flat 
stones.  At  the  bottom  or  point  of 
the  hopper,  which  was  eight  or  nine 
inches  square,  stones  were  laid  across 
like  a grate.  A trench  was  then  dug 
from  the  sloping  ground  inward  to 
the  hopper.  This  channel  was  a 
foot  in  width  and  height,  and  was 
filled  with  dry  .wood  and  brush. 

The  hopper  being  filled  with  ore 
and  the  fuel  ignited,  in  a few  minutes 
the  molten  load  fell  through  the 
stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  hopper 
and  thence  was  discharged  through 
the  trench  over  the  earth.  The  fluid 
mass  was  then  poured  into  an  awk- 
ward mold,  and  as  it  cooled  it  was 
called  a “plat,”  weighing  seventy 


pounds,  or  about  the  weight  of  the 
“pig”  of  later  days. 

The  manufacture  of  shot  was  the 
greatest  industry  in  connection  with 
the  smelters.  Lead  intended  for  shot 
was  smelted  by  putting  ten  pounds  of 
arsenic  with  every  one  thousand 
pounds  of  galena,  which  made  the 
lead  brittle  and  disposed  to  seperate 
more  easily  from  the  foreign  matter. 

The  lead,  when  melted  a second 
time,  was  poured  through  a perfor- 
atedladle  and  made  to  fall  from  the 
top  of  a shot  tower  into  the  water 
below,  in  all  sorts  of  sizes  and  shapes. 

When  taken  from  the  water  and 
dried  it  was  poured  over  a series  of 
inclined  planes,  seperated  by  small 
troughs.  Those  globules  which  are 
sufficiently  round  run  over  all  the 
planes,  while  the  imperfect  ones  wad- 
dle along  and  eventually  drop  into 
the  troughs.  They  are  then  melted 
up  again. 

The  perfect  shot  are  sifted  in  a 
machine  containing  various  drawers 
with  their  bottoms  perforated  with 
holes  of  various  sizes,  from  buck- 
shot to  mustard  seed. 

A shot  tower  was  usually  built  on 
the  summit  of  a rocky  hill,  so  placed 
that  the  top  could  be  reached  easily 
by  wagons.  One  tower  of  consider- 
erable  fame  rose  80  feet  from  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  making  a fall 
of  180  feet  from  the  roof  of  the  tow- 
er to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  tower  a 
lateral  shaft,  90  feet  long  and  seven 
feet  high  and  six  feet  wide,  extend- 
ed. Within  this  shaft  a small  horse- 
power railway  was  built,  which  car- 
ried the  shot  in  small  boxes  or  cars 
from  the  basin  or  well  into  the  fin- 
ishing house. 
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Many  instances  of  grim  humor 
livened  those  old  mining  days.  The 
story  is  on  record  that  a “Colonel” 
T.  B.  Shaunce,  a well  known  charac- 
ter of  Dodgeville,  Wisconsin,  loved 
to  play  practical  jokes,  but  one  time 
played  a joke  too  many  upon  an 
Irish  associate. 

The  Irishman  promptly  challenged 
him  to  a duel,  so  Shaunce  as  the  chal- 
lenged party,  chose  the  weapons — 
rocks  at  a distance  of  40  feet,  neither 
party  to  stir  from  his  tracks  till  sat- 
isfied. 

A large  crowd  turned  out  to  see 


this  remarkable  duel.  Each  of  the 
men,  accompned  by  his  second,  came 
to  the  appointed  place,  the  mouth  of 
an  old  mining  shaft  just  outside  of 
the  village  limits. 

When  called  upon  to  indicate 
where  his  opponent  was  to  be  station- 
ed, Shaunce  cooly  proposed  that  Mc- 
Murty  should  stand  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft,  which  happened  to  be  just 
40  feet  deep  and  he  would  stand  at 
the  top. 

The  duel  was  promptly  declared 
oft',  and  the  wtiole  party  adjourned, 
to  the  nearest  tavern. 


RICHEST  MAN  IN  THE  WORLD. 

“The  street”  was  generally  agreed  today  that  Henry  Ford  is  the  rich- 
est man  in  the  world1,  following  publication  yesterday  of  the  Ford  Motor 
company’s  statement  of  its  financial  condition  as  of  February  28,  1923. 
showing  asset  of  $536,  351,  939.  Actual  cash  or  hand  was  $159,605,687. 
The  figures  were  revealed  in  a statement  filed  with  the  Massachusetts 
commissioner  of  corporations  in  Boston. 

Last  February  28,  the  statement  shows,  the  profit  and  loss  surplus  was 
$359,777,598.  Wall  street  estimated  net  profits  approximated  $119,000,- 
000,  equivalent  to  more  than  $69G  on  a share  on  the  72,465  shares  of  $100 
per  value  capital  stock  outstanding,  which  Hewry  Ford  and  his  son,  Edsel, 
own  outright.  Wall  street  further  estimated  that  the  Ford  fortune  totals 
something  between  $600,000,000  and  $750,000,000. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

Pressly  Mills,  Reporter 


Master  Carroll  Guice  has  return- 
ed to  the  institution  after  a very 
much  enjoyed  vacation. 

$ t t $ 

A few  more  hogs  were  killed  last 
week,  and  the  boys  had  sausage  for 
breakfast  the  following  Sunday. 

t t t t 

Master  Odell  Ritchie  is  spending 


a short  visit  with  his  parents  in 
Concord.  He  is  to  return  to  the  in- 
stitution in  a few  days. 

tttt 

A large  gasoline  tank  is  to  be 
placed  at  a convienient  point  on  the 
campus.  The  capacity  of  this 
tank  is  to  be  three  hundred  gal- 
lons and  this  will  easily  supply  the 
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needs  of  the  others  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

tttt 

Master  Paul  Funderburk  has  re- 
turnd  from  Concord  where  he  had 
been  suffering  in  a hospital  with  a 
broken  ankle  for  several  weeks. 

tttt 

Mr.  A.  J.  Horton  built  a new 
harness  room  at  the  horse  barn 
last  week.  There  are  ten  racks 
in  this  new  addition. 

tttt 

The  following  boys  received 
visits  from  their  friends  or  rela- 
tives last  Wednesday:  Charles 
Crossman,  Elbert  Perdue,  and  Paul 
Groves. 

tttt 

Masters  Malcolm  Holman,  Jack 
Pressly,  Parks  Newton  and  Henry 
Cullingford  paid  a visit  to  the 
institution  last  Sunday.  All  of 
these  boys  were  recently  paroled. 

tttt 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  religious  ser- 
vice in  the  Auditorium  last  Sunday 
afternoon.  He  delivered  an  inter- 
esting sermon,  text  being  taken  from 
1st  Samuel. 

tttt 

Last  Tuesday  night  Mr.  Jason 
Fisher  of  Concord,  director  of  the 
Forest  Hill  orchestra,  very  kindly 
agreed  to  take  charge  of  the  band 
until  a new  bandmaster  is  secured. 
The  band  boys  will  keep  up  their 
practice,  practicing  at  least  three 
times  per  week. 

tttt 

An  unu  sally  large  honor  roll  is 


being  published  in  this  number 
of  THE  UPLIFT.  This  shows  that 
the  boys  are  steadily  progressing 
in  their  school  work.  It  is  every 
boy’s  ambition  to  be  on  the  “A” 
honorroll  and  if  he  cannot  be  on  it 
he  is  almost  sure  to  be  on  “B”. 

tttt 


Master  Wayne  Carpenter  was. 
hurridly  taken  to  a hospital,  in 
Concord,  where  he  underwent  an 
operation  for  appendicitis  last 
Thursday  night.  It  is  reported 
that  he  is  iu  a favorable  condition 
and  that  he  will  soon  be  able  to  be 
back  at  the  institution. 

tttt 


Last  Saturday  the  School  baseball 
team,  composed  of  boys  only,  de- 
feated-the  White  Hall  by  a score  of 
12  to  7.  Some  good  hitting  and 
fielding  was  done  by  the  boys,  who 
made  a good  showing  against  the 
visitors. 

Douthey  Everhart,  the  local  pitch- 
er, was  the  star  of  the  game.  He 
struck  out  16  men,  and  secured  a 
triple,  a double  and  a single  out  of 
five  times  at  bat. 

A slight  rain  fell  duing  the  game 
but  it  would  take  more  than  that  to 
keep  the  boys  from  playing  a game. 
The  score: 


J.  T.S. 
Cook  c 
Scott  3b 
Everhart  p 
Mills  ss 
Shipp  lb 
Watson  rf 
Roper  cf 
Oglesby  2b 


AB  R H O A E 

6 2 1 17  0 1 

6 2 0 1 1 1 

5 3 3 0 0 0 

5 0 112  1 

5 2 0 7 1 1 

5 2 2 1 0 0 

5 0 0 1 0 0 

5 3 2 0 2 1 
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C arrow  If 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

47 

15 

10 

27 

7 

5 

White  Hall 

AB 

R 

H 

O 

A 

E 

Gam  on  d L.  c-ss 

5 

0 

0 

10 

3 

4 

Gamond  H.  3b-2b 

5 

4 

3 

2 

4 

2 

Smith  lb 

5 

1 

2 

7 

1 

1 

Kiser  ss-c-p 

5 

1 

2 

3 

0 

2 

W^hite  p-ss 

4 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Russell  2b-3b 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Eittle  cf 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Bost  rf 

4 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Garmond  If 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

T otals 

40 

7 

10 

27 

9 

11 

HONOR 

Douthey  Everhart,  Thos.  Sessoms, 
Jas.  Foy,  Norman  Iddings,  Raymond 
Keenan,  Harry  Sims,  Baxter  Shep- 
ard, Stanley  Armstrong1,  Roht.  Lee, 
Aubrey  Weaver,  Jas.  Shipp,  Presley 
Mills,  Jas.  Gentry,  Chas.  Roper, 
Robt.  Watson,  Max  Thompson,  Wm. 
Gregory,  Joe  Moore,  Paul  Funder- 
burk, Lloyd  Winner,  Jno.  Wright, 
Carrol  Guice,  Chas.  Mayo,  John  Hill, 
Charlie  Haynes,  W/illie  Harvel, 
David  Queen,  Sam  Dixon,  Luther 
Grant,  Geo.  White,  Blois  Johnson, 
Brody  Riley,  Lester  Borrens,  Frank- 
lin Carlton,  James  Turner,  Paul 
Hager,  ' Roy  Lingerfelt,  Abrhham 
Goodman,  Eugene  Long,  Joe  Mason, 
Hill  Ellington,  Cecil  Trull,  Forest 
Byers,  Ralph  Hunley,  Howard  Sil- 
liman,  Ned  Morris,  William  Waller, 
Clayton  Stephens,  Daniel  Johnson, 
Jim  Fisher,  James  King,  Edgar 
McKeel,  Jesse  H.  Finn,  Herbert 
Fulford,  Jesse  Harold,  Arthur  Duke, 
George  Everhart,  Claude  Friske, 


Score  by  Innings. 

R 

J.  T.  S.  1 1 2 4 3 1 2 1 x 15 

W.  Hall  1 0 0 0 0 1 0 4 1 7 

Summary:  Two  base  hits;  Kiser, 

Everhart.  Three  base  hits;  Cook 

and  Everhart.  Double  plays;  Scott 
to  Mills  to  Shipp.  Struck  out;  by 

Everhart  16,  by  White  10.  Base  on 

balls;  off  Everhart  1,  off  White  2. 
Umpire,  Alexander. 

Standing  of  Club 

G W L Pet. 

J.  T.  S.  3 2 1 .667 


ROLL. 

Hyram  Greer,  Cleburn  Hale,  Pleas 
Johnson,  Roy  Johnson,  Claiborne 
Jolly,  Valton  Lee,  Smiley  Morrow, 
Louis  Pate,  Lee  Smith,  Frank  Stone, 
Raymond  Scott,  John  Kemp,  Worth 
Stout,  Hugh  Tyson,  Vernon  Lauder, 
James  Allen,  Herbert  Apple,  John- 
nie Branch,  Charles  Crossman,  Sam 
Deal,  Roy  Fuqua,  H.  Saud  Hatem, 
Albert  Johnson,  Paul  Kimray,  Man- 
dor  Mooney,  Walter  Mills,  Donald 
Pate,  Walter  Taylor,  Irvin  Turner, 
Edgar  Warren,  Thural  Wilkerson, 
Elvin  Greene,  Irvin  Cumbo,  Robt. 
Carswell,  Wesley  Cook,  Claiborne 
Gilbert,  Everette  Goodrich,  Milton 
Hunt,  Elwood  Johnson,  Glenn  Mon- 
day, Marshall  Williams,  Richard 
Hoyle,  Carl  Henry,  Chas.  Maynard, 
Jess  Wall,  Walter  Morris,  James 
Gillespie,  Mack  Duncan,  Harqy 
Shirley,  Charles  Jackson,  Clifton 
Rodgers,  Joe  Pope,  Leon  Allen,  Rob- 
ert Ward,  Herman  Cook,  Baynes 
Porterfield,  Breaman  Brittian,  Hoke 
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Ensley,  Barnie  McRary,  Samuel  Car- 
ron,  Whitlock  Pridgen,  Clyde  Hol- 
lingsworth, John  Wofford,  Erma 
Leach,  Norman  Lee,  Thos.  A.  Oglesby 
■Charles  Padgett,  Sanford  Hedrick, 
Graham  York,  Grover  Lyerly,  Geo- 
rge Scott,  Judge  Brooks,  Obed  Mc- 
Clain, Earle  Little,  William  Buch- 
anan, Henry  Nunnery,  Harry  Stev- 
ens, Herbert  Orr,  Coleman  Smith, 
Lee  Rodgers,  Sanford  Wilson,  Ha.zen 
Ward,  Dallas  Hensly,  Joe  Stevens, 
Rhodes  L,ewis,  Clyde  Trollinger, 
James  Ford,  Jerome  Williams,  Joe 
Wilkes,  James  Philips,  Jay  Lambert, 
Earle  Houser,  Aughtry  Wilkerson, 
Jack  Steward,  Travis  Browning  Tur- 
ner Anderson,  Roy  Johnson,  William, 
Johnhton,  Carlton  Hager,  Arthur 
Hyler,  Clarence  Sechrest,  Edwin 
Crenshaw,  Hurley  May. 

“B” 

Rufus  Wrenn,  Ernest  Jordon, 
Thos.  Hart,  David  Und(erwood, 
Walter  Brockwell,  Keith  Hunt, 
Howard  Riggs,  Jno.  Moose,  Herbert 


Presley,  Ralph  Cutchin,  Loxley 
Saunders,  Harry  Ward,  Clifton 
Rodgrrs,  Carlyle  Hardy,  'Cljjde 
Pearce,  Preston  Winders,  Earnest 
Allin,  Jesse  Foster,  Charles  Al- 
mond, Wirron  Terry,  Earle  Wade, 
Jno.  T.  Boptic,  Earle  Crow,  Geo. 
Howard,  Paul  Leitner,  Floyd  Lin- 
ville,  Argo  Page,  James  Autry, 
Jack  Stuart,  Travis  Browning, 
mings,  Jno.  D.  Windham,  Archie 
Waddell,  Percy  Briley,  John  Cain, 
Spencer  Combs,  Pure  Graham,  Wat- 
son O’Quinn,  Walter  Page,  Lee 
Rodgers,  Willie  Smith,  Lester  Staley, 
William,  Creasman,  Newton  Wat- 
Fred  Wiles  Chester  Shepand  Roy 
Rector  Avery  Roberts  Blane  Ensley 
Ed  Moses  Murphy  Jones  Luther 
Gray  Wayne  Carpenter  Todie  Al- 
barty  Walter  Culler  Carl  Neal  Les- 
ter J.  Campbell  Edgar  Sperling 
James  Ivey  Jethero  Mills  Fletcher 
Heath  Monday  Parker  Olen  Williams 
John  Hall  Reggie  Brown  Jeff  Lat- 
terman  Enoch  Briley  Robert  Cooper. 


LEARNERS. 

By  M.  J.  Savage 

Learners  are  we  all  at  school, 
Eager  youth  and  weary  age, 
Governed  by  the  selfsame  rule, 
Poring  o’er  the  selfsame  page. 

Life  the  lesson  that  we  learn 
As  the  days  and  years  go  by; 
Wondrous  are  the  leaves  we  turn 
On  the  earth  and  in  the  sky. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  there  are  more  than  Eighty  Noble 
Peaks  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains that  tower  5,000  to  6,000  leet  above 
the  sea? 

That  Mount  Mitchell,  which  is  6,711 
leet  high,  is  the  highest  mountain  in  East- 
ern America? 

Appropriately  called — 

“THE  LAND  of  the  SKY” 

The  Vacationist  s Playground.  Al!  out- 
ol-door  sports.  Make  your  plans  now. 

Reduced  Summer  Fares,  beginning  May 
Fifteenth 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 


LV. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1:40  A 

| 30 

i 

New  York-Birmingham 

| 30 

i 

1 :40A 

2:37A 

j 29 

i 

Birmingham-New  York 

| 29 

i 

2 :37A 

5:12A 

44 

i 

W ashington- Atlanta 

| 44 

i 

5 :12A 

6 :32A 

1 31 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 31 

i 

6 :32A 

8:41  A 

1 137 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 137 

i 

8 :41A 

9 :25A 

! ii 

i 

Charlotte-Norfolk-Richmond 

1 11 

i 
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Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
points. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  C* 
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FAITH  IN  OUR  FELLOW- 
MEN. 


We  cannot  believe  too  strongly  in  the  simple 
goodness  of  our  fellow  men.  One  whose  eyes  are  * 
open  toward  the  beauties  of  the  human  life,  the  * 
possibilities  in  every  soul,  the  nobility  of  character  % 
to  be  found  on  every  hand,  will  never  doubt  the 
power  of  God  in  human  life.  * 

If  we  look  for  goodness,  we  shall  find  it.  If  we  * 
persist  in  believing  that  people,  in  the  main,  have  * 
in  them  a vast  amount  of  righteousness,  our  faith  * 
in  them  will  be  magnetic  in  drawing  that  righteous-  * 
ness  to  the  surface.  Christian  people  are  most  % 
decidedly  not  divinely  appointed  judges  to  pass  % 
sentence  upon  other  people  who  persist  in  sin,  but  * 
they  are  called  to  discipleship  that  their  lives  may  ♦ir- 
radiate a warmth,  a tenderness,  a spirit  of  Christain  % 
brotherliness  that  will  draw  souls  to  the  Saviour  % 
himself.  Our  greatest  service  to  our  fellow  beings  * 
will  begin  with  our  firm  belief  in  their  infinite  X 
possibilities  when  they  have  come  in  touch  with  % 
the  power  of  God.  f 
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AFFORDING  ENTERTAINMENT. 

They  have  just  completed  the  tearing  down  of  the  little,  one-story  brick 
building  on  South  Union  street  in  this  town;  and  workmen  are  engaged  in 
the  excavation  for  the  foundation  of  the  Cabarrus  Savings  Bank  and  the  new 
King  building.  A Fordson  tractor  with  a scoop  in  front  roots  up  the  dirt 
and  lands  it  in  a wagon.  It  is  a fine  reproduction  of  old  man  John  McAnulty’s 
‘ ‘ scooter-mole-rooter  ” plow,  the  inventor  of  which  was  made  famous  as  a 
weather  prophet  by  Col.  Wade  Harris  when  he  was  running  the  Concord  Sun., 
This  Fordson  scooter  is  bigger  and  mightier,  but  in  McAnulty’s  day  they 
didn’t  have  gasoline — had  to  depend  on  mule  power. 

But  it’s  curious  how  curious  people  are  about  the  story  of  the  old  un- 
sightly building.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  an  eye-sore,  and  all  these  years  it 
has  held  its  own.  But  just  when  the  building  was  erected  no  one  now  seems 
to  know  exactly.  Whenever  some  local  history  is  desired,  folks  run  to  Mr. 
John  Allison — not  that  he  is  so  aged,  but  a man  of  observing  nature  and  fine 
memory,  and  his  long  association  with  his  father,  who  knew  thing  way 
back  yonder,  makes  him  fine  authority  on  local  history.  When  approached 
Mr.  Allison  just  simply  remarked  ‘ ‘ it  was  an  old-looking  building  -when  I first 
knew  it.”  Then  Dr.  Herring  got  the  thing  muddled  by  asking  Mr.  Bill  Wine- 
coffi  about  the  age  of  the  building.  Winecoff:  is  quoted  as  saying  that  , he  did 
not  know,  but  he  remembers  ‘‘seeing  corn  on  the  lot.”  And  Mr.  Allison  had 
long  since  finished  school  before  Mr.  Winecoff:  was  graduated  from  the 
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Academy  of  the  late  B.  F.  Rogers. 

This  all  goes  to  show  how  easily  things  slip  by  ns  and  soon  become  a part 
of  the  dead  past.  Now  comes  Mr.  Vie  Caldwell  of  Poplar  Tent.  He  said 
that  he  had  no  fixed  ideas  about  the  age  of  the  building,  but  he  had  just  pass- 
ed a man  on  the  street  that  declared  that  the  first  time  he  ever  saw  barrels 
and  barrels  of  corn  whiskey  was  when  it  was  being  unloaded  into  that  build- 
ing. So  Mr.  Winecoff  is  right — he  saw  the  corn,  too.  What  a glorious 
blessing  thousands  in  this  old  town  have  never  seen  what  a bar-room  looked 
like.  The  corner  room  of  this  old  building  was  a fashionable  ( ?)  bar-room 
in  its  day.  It  probably  has  served  at  different  times  every  conceivable  pur- 
pose other  than  a Sunday  School  room  or  headquarters  for  a Salvation  Army. 

A fine  summer  is  ahead  of  the  old  town.  There  is  something  to  .watch. 
The  pavement  is  lined  constantly  by  folks  watching  the  Fordson  do  execution. 
Then  when  the  steel  skeleton  for  the  six  story  building  starts  going  up,  there 
will  be  more  stiff  necks  in  Concord  than  in  her  combined  history.  Cashier 
Swink  insists  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  a sky-scraper,  but  if  a six-story  build- 
ing of  steel  and  concrete  construction  with  passenger  elevators  is  not  a sky- 
scraper in  Concord,  what  is  it? 

******* 

NORTH  CAROLINA  IGNORED. 

Sister  Senorita  Mondujano,  a Chilean  delegate  to  the  Pan-American  Con- 
ference of  Women,  held  in  Baltimore,  requested  a list  of  u America’s  Greatest 
Twelve  Women”  which  she  desired  to  hold  up  to  the  South  American  women 
as  worthy  ideals  and  inspiration.  The  list  was  made  for  her.  North  Caro- 
lina is  not  represented — it  is  irrefutable  proof  that  the  commission  charged 
with  this  grave  matter  lacked  information. 

If  that  commission  had  been  in  Winston-Salem,  several  weeks  ago,  and 
given  to  the  proposition  the  thought  and  consideration  that  the  importance  of 
the  list  warranted,  that  commission  could  have  found  the  whole  dozen  among 
the  delegates  to  that  annual  Federation  meeting  without  spreading  all  over 
the  country r picking  out  women  that  most  of  us  never  heard  of  very  serious- 
ly. Confound  this  way  of  misleading  innocent  folks,  seeking  the  truth,  even 
though  they  come  from  Chile. 

We  have  for  our  next  issue  a short  biographical  sketch  of  the  twelve  women, 
whom  the  Commission  named  the  most  outstanding  and  the  greatest  in  Ameri- 
can life.  It  is  from  the  New  York  Times.  They  are:  Cecilia  Beaux,  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt,  Jane  Addams,  Anna  Botsford  Comstock,  Anna  Jump  Cannon, 
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Louise  Homer,  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske,  Julia  Latrop,  M.  Carey  Thomas,  Mar- 
tha Van  Rensslearer,  Edith  Wharton  and  Florence  Rena  Sabin.  Honest, 
how  many  of  these  women  did  you  ever  hear  of?  Having  heard  of  them, 
how  many  of  you  can  tell  off-hand  in  what  field  of  endeavor  and  activity 
they  have  impressed  themselves  on  the  public  mind  as  the  greatest  twelve? 

THE  UPLIFT  is  in  favor  of  discharging  that  commission,  and  setting  up 
a new  one — the  greatest  state  in  the  union  deserves  a representation  in  that 
dozen  of  celebrities,  if  sister  Senorita  Mondujano,  of  South  America,  is  to  be 
intelligently  and  accurately  informed. 


GOING  AFTER  IT  HIMSELF. 

Let  us  possess  ourselves.  There  is  no  reason  to  become  excited  over  Gov. 
Morrison’s  fixed  determination  to  officially  make  an  investigation  of  the  con- 
ditions in  the  penitentiary,  through  agencies  at  his  command  and  which,  to 
him,  seems  best  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

It  nowhere  appears  that  he  ordered  Commissioner  Kate  Burr  Johnson  to  stop 
the  investigation  she  was  planning  with  the  expert  assistance  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation.  It  is  a fine  opportunity,  if  such  be  needed,  for  this  busy 
and  active  department  to  check  up  on  the  investigation. 

We  are  satisfied,  when  the  thing  is  over,  that  it  will  be  found  that  a moun- 
tain has  been  made  out  of  a mole-hill,  as  occurred  in  the  Cabarrus  county 
chain-gang  affair. 

But,  what  a pity  that  the  reputation  of  the  type  of  civilization  prevailing 
in  North  Carolina  had  to  be  so  severely  injured  by  irresponsible  parties  like 
■“Dr.  ” Dudding. 

HOW  LITTLE  WE  KNOW. 

A score  or  more  of  well-informed  people  were  asked  last  week  to  give  us  the 
origin  of  “Mother’s  Day,”  and  without  success.  So,  THE  UPLIFT  advertis- 
ed its  ignorance. 

But  this  frankness  brought  good  results.  In  another  page  of  this  issue  is 
the  complete  answer  to  our  inquiry,  being  furnished  by  one  of  Concord’s  best 
informed  ladies. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  amazing  ignorance  prevailing  among  us  about  every- 
day affairs.  Who  could  qualify  as  an  outstanding  intelligent,  smart  person, 
by  telling  the  story  of  the  dozen  women,  selected  for  the  Chilean  delegate? 
There  are  even  easier  questions  than  this  in  our  midst  that  puzzle. 
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ANNA  JARVIS  SUGGESTED  THE  IDEA- 
WILSON  GAVE  IT  A SETTING. 

In  our  last  number  THE  UPLIFT  confessed  to  its  inability  to  locate  any~> 
one  who  could  tell  the  story  about  the  origin  of  Mother’s  Day,  but  made  a shot 
at  accusing  ex-President  Wilson  for  a part  in  it.  One  of  Concord’s  choice  and 
most  highly  accomplished  ladies,  Mrs.  Dr.  W.  D.  Pemberton,  who  follows  THE 
UPLIFT  weekly,  comes  to  our  relief  in  sending  a clipping  which  she  took 
from  the  “One  Minute  Page’”  of  the  Charlotte  Observer  several  years  ago , 
which  gives  just  what  THE  UPLIFT  was  looking  for..  This  account  is  pro- 
duced, and  in  after  years  it  will  serve  the  purpose  of  other  benighted  folks  in 
search  of  information.  . 


The  clipping  sent  by  Mrs.  Pemberton 

In  response  to  a long  distance  in- 
quiry from  a prominent  minister  of 
Rockingham,  N.  C.,  to  the  One-Minute 
page  editor  in  regard  to  the  origin 
of  Mothers’  Day,  the  following  facts 
were  corralled  for  him  and  others 
interested,  from  Susan  Tracy  Rice’s 
book,  “Mothers’  Day,”  kindly  fur- 
nished by  Miss  Pierce,  the  Librarian: 

“Although  the  format  designation 
of  a specific  day  as  Mothers’  Day  was 
but  recently  made  in  this  country, 
we  find  in  turning  the  pages  of  his- 
tory that  the  idea  rests,  like  so  many 
of  the  customs,  upon  an  ancient 
foundation.  It  strikes  deep -roots  in- 
to universal  truth  and  emotion. 
Mother  love  antedates  the  Christian 
^religion.  Mother-worship,  'wjt^i  its 
own  rites  and  ceremonies,  reaches 
back  into  pagan  times.  Our  ear- 
liest record  of  formal  mother-wor- 
ship is  in  the,  stories  of  the  ceremon- 
ies by  which  Cybele,  or  Rhea,  ‘The 
Great  'Mother  of  the  Gods,’  was 
worshipped  in  Asia  Minor.  The  wor- 
ship of  this  ‘Mother  of  the  Gods’ 
was  introduced  through  Greece  in- 
to Rome  about  250  years  before 
Christ.  This  grew  in  Rome  into  a 
celebration  in  honor  of  the  ‘ Mother 


is  as  follows : 

Church,  ’ out  of  which  grew  the  ob- 
servance of  ‘Mothering  Sunday,’  just 
when  and  how,  being  uncertain.  A 
long  time  ago  when  young  men  and 
maidens  were  bound  out  as  ap- 
prentices and  servants  it  was  the 
custom  for  them  to  go  visit  their 
parents  on  the  Mid-Lent  Sunday, 
taking  some  present  such  as  a cake 
or  trinket.  The  youth  was  said  to- 
go  ‘ a-mothering,  ” and  from  this  the 
day  came  to  be  called  ‘Mothering 
Sunday.’ 

“It  is  a far  cry  for  these  quaint 
English  .observances  of  the  faith- 
ful in  Mid-Lent  to  our  new  Ameri- 
can festival.  We  cannot  claim  for 
Mothers  ’ Day  an  unbroken  line  of 
descent  from  the  old  holiday  when 
English  apprentices  went  ‘a-mother- 
ing. ’ This  last  festival  of  ours  is 
perhaps  the  most  conscious  and 
deliberate  effort  a nation  ever  made 
to  publicly  honor  motherhood  and  all 
that  it  implies. 

First  Proclamation. 

“A  proclamation  was  issued  by 
President  Wilson  reading  thus : 

“ ‘Whereas,  By  Joint  resolution, 
approved  May  8,  1914,  designating 
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the  second  Sunday  in  May  as  Moth- 
ers’ Day,  and  for  other  purposes,  the 
President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  government  buildings, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  display  the  flag  at  their  homes  or 
other  suitable  places  on  the  second 
Sunday  in  May  as  a public  expres- 
sion of  our  love  and  reverence  for 
the  mothers  of  our  country. 

“ ‘And  whereas,  By  the  said  Joint 
Resolution  it  is  the  made  duty  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to 
request  the  observance  of  the  second 
Sunday  in  May  as  provided  for  in 
said  Joint  Resolution: 

“ ‘Now,  therefore,  I,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  invested  in  me  by  the  said 
Resolution,  do  hereby  direct  the  gov- 
ernment officials  to  display  the 
United  States  flag  on  all  government 
buildings  and  do  invite  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  display  the 
flag  at  their  homes  or  other  suitable 
places  on  the  second  Sunday  of  May 
as  a public  expression  of  our  love 
and  reverence  for  the  mothers  of 
our  country.’ 

“The  bill  was  known  as  mothers’ 
Day  Bill  and  is  recorded  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  May,  1914.” 

An  article  by  Jane  A.  Steward, 
in  Susan  Rice’s  book  on  origin  of 
Mothers’  Day,  begins  with  a quota- 


tion from  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Wil- 
bur Chapman:  “I  consider  the 
observance  of  Mothers’  Day  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  suggestions  1 
have  heard  in  years.  I have  adopted 
it  in  my  own  work,  and  expect, 
after  this,  to  have  Mothers’  Day  in 
the  campaign.  My  own  mother  has 
been  in  heaven  for  35  years,  but  ln|r 
memory  is  to  me  most  precious,  and 
grows  more  beautiful  with  each  pas- 
sing year.  ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Thus  wrote  Dr.  Chapman,  apro- 
pos of  the  annual  celebration  of  the 
second  Sunday  of  May  among  the 
churches  and  Sunday  schools  as 
‘Mothers’  Day’  which  was  started 
in  Philadelphia  in  1908. 

“The  thought  of  a special  Moth- 
ers ’ Day  in  Sunday  schools  and 
churches  originated  with  Miss  Anna 
Jarvis,  of  Philadelphia,  to  whom  the 
idea  came  when  she  was  asked  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school 
in  the  Virginia  town  in  which  her 
deceased  mother  had  long  been  the 
moving  spirit,  to  arrange  memorial 
services. 

“Thus  the  Mothers’  Day  idea 
came  into  the  churches  and  Sunday 
schools,  and  had  been  expanded  to  in- 
clude an  outward  demonstration  of 
the  latent  love  and  gratitude  to 
mothers,  by  a gift,  words  of  appre- 
ciation, an  act  of  kindness  or  a let- 
ter on  the  part  of  everybody.” 


What  Europe  needs  is  more  miles  of  progress  to  the  gallon  of  excite- 
ment.— Detroit  Free  Press. 
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SKETCH  OF  MRS.  JANE  S.  MCKIMMON 
AND  HER  WORK. 

By  Maude  E.  Wallace. 


When  we  look  over  the  records  of 
progress  in  rural  lines  in  North  Caro- 
lina we  find  no  name  which  stands 
out  more  than  that  of  Mrs.  Jane  S. 
McKimmon — State  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent. 

North  Carolina  was  one  of  the  five 
pioneer  states  in  Home  Demonstra- 
tion work — the  others  being  South 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  Virginia  and 
Tennessee.  In  these  five  states  only 
two  of  the  original  State  workers  re- 
main— Miss  Susie  V.  Powell  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  our  Mrs.  McKimmon  in 
North  Carolina. 


Home  Demonstration  Work  began 
in  the  fall  of  1910 — in  the  form  of 
girls  ’ club  work — which  at  that  time 
had  to  do  chiefly  with  the  growing 
and  canning  of  tomatoes  for  home 
and  market.  The  organization  at  this 
time  spread  only  into  fourteen  coun- 
ties. The  early  stages  of  the  work 
necessarily  had  to  do  largely  with 
such  projects  as  would  promote  ma- 
terial wealth  as  this  is  usually  the 
most  accessible  approach  to  the  con- 
servative mind.  The  first  year  the 
girls  produced  and  canned  35,000 
cans  of  tomatoes — fifty  per  cent  of 
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these  were  put  up  in  tin  and  every- 
one desired  to  find  a market.  One 
of  the  first  things  necessary  was  to 
convince  the  home  people  that  these 
products  had  been  properly  sterilized 
and  properly  packed,  that  they  were 
a good  article  of  food  and  worth  the 
price  asked.  This  the  girls  proved 
by  demonstrations  in  stores  and  oth- 
er centers  showing  the  kind  of  pro- 
ducts they  were  trying  to  market. 
Almost  all  of  these  canned  goods 
were  sold  right  in  the  communities 
where  they  were  grown  and  a reputa- 
tion established  there  which  still 
holds  good  today. 

The  interest  aroused  through  this 
organization  of  girls  in  Girls’  Can- 
ning Clubs  spread  to  their  mothers 
and  they  asked  to  be  organized  for 
Home  Demonstration  Work.  Now 
the  work  had  to  expand  from  the  first 
gardening  and  canning  projects  into 
a more  general  program  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  rural  home — the 
selection  and  care  of  food,  planning 
of  meals,  the  meaning  of  well  bal- 
anced meals,  were  some  of  the  new 
features  to  be  included. 

Several  big  features  of  more  recent 
development  which  have  been  holding 
the  attention  of  the  Home  Demon- 
stration Clubs  are — Household  Man- 
agement— including  the  teaching  and 
making  of  household  conveniences ; 
clothing  work  especially  stressing  the 
proper  selection  of  clothing  as  well 
as  better  and  easier  ways  of  making 
these  clothes.  The  work  in  clothing 
includes  millinery  and  the  hat  prob- 
lem, as  to  the  making  and  trimming 
of  hats,  seems  to  hold  unbounded  in- 
terest. Household  furnishings  takes 
up  the  work  of  beautifying  the  in- 
terior of  the  rural  home.  These  and 
other  interesting  projects  have  so 


» 

vitalized  the  work  that  the  number  of 
counties  organized  has  grown  and  the 
number  of  clubs  and  members  have 
many  times  doubled  since  the  begin- 
ning. The  following  figures  make  an 
interesting  comparison : In  1911-12 
there  were  fourteen  counties  organ- 
ized while  in  1921-22  the  number  had 
grown  to  fifty  three.  In  1911-12 
thousand  women  in  1921-22.  In  1911- 
thirteen  counties  reported  on  the 
work  and  last  year  all  of  the  fifty- 
three  counties  reported — 229  girls 
were  enrolled  in  the  work  in  1911-12 
as  compared  with  over  nine  thonsand 
girls  and  in  addition  nearly  nine 
thousand  women  in  1912-22.  In  1911- 
12  the  total  number  of  containers 
filled  was  330,000 — while  last  year 
this  number  had  increased  to  1,720,- 
905. 

No  State  Leader  could  have  had  a 
more  loyal  or  better  equipped  group 
of  co-operators  than  were  furnished 
in  the  body  of  Home  Demonstration 
Agents  who  carried  on  the  work  in 
the  beginning  at  a great  sacrifice  of 
comfort  and  money.  In  most  cases 
they  received  two  months’  pay  and 
had  to  provide  their  own  horse  and 
buggy  but  feeling  the  need  for  help 
and  instruction  gave  twelve  months 
of  service.  The  salaries  gradually  in- 
creased as  the  people  saw  the  worth 
of  the  work  until  now  well  trained 
home  Economics  workers  are  at  the 
head,  in  each  county  organized,  un- 
der the  title  of  County  Home  Dem- 
onstration Agent. 

The  wonderful  growth  of  this  work 
under  the  inspiration  of  Mrs.McIvim- 
mon’s  leadership  has  attracted  na- 
tional attention  and, from  time  to'  time 
she  has  been  called  into  other  states 
to  present  her  plan  of  organization 
and  methods  of  conducting  the  work. 
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Mrs.  McKimmon  has  shown  her  true 
belief  in  cooperation  by  establishing 
with  the  other  state  departments  a 
most  satisfactory  and  harmonious 
arrangement.  That  there  may  be 
little  or  no  duplication  of  work  fre- 
quent conferences  take  place  between 
the  Home  Demonstration  Division 
and  the  heads  of  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  State  Extension  Service 
also  with  the  State  Departments  of 
Education  and  Health  and  the  State 
College  for  Women,  Greensboro. 

Mrs.  McKimmon ’s  services  in 
Home  Demonstration  Work  have 
brought  developments  in  other  asso- 
ciated forms.  For  instance  the  pres- 
ent tine  Federation  of  Home  Demon- 
stration Clubs  which  meets  annually 
in  Raleigh  at  the  Farmers  and  Farm 
Women’s  Convention  is  one  of  the 
outgrowths  of  this  Convention.  Mrs. 
McKimmon  was  one  of  the  first 
Presidents  of  this  Farm  Women’s 
Convention  back  in  1912  when  the  at- 
tendance had  been  not  more  than 
three  or  six  women.  She  sent  out 
the  call, — promised  them  an  interest- 
ing program  if  they  would  come  and 
what  was  the  result?  About  two  hun- 
dred women  came  to  this  meeting, — 
fully  half  of  them  farm  women. 

The  full  value  to  the  state  and  its 


womanhood  of  the  inspiration  and 
benefit  gained  from  this  leader  can- 
not be  estimated ; but  those  of  us  who 
have  the  privilege  of  working  with 
and  knowing  such  a splendid  type  of 
womanhood  are  grateful  for  the  in- 
spiration and  vision  she  gives  us. 
The  greatest  benefits  from  such  work 
are  the  intangible  results  which  can 
only  be  measured  by  the  increased 
amount  of  happiness  which  has  com.e 
to  the  rural  homes  in  this  good  old 
North  State.  And  still  the  work  is 
growing  and  spreading  as  we  hope  to 
see  it  continue  to  grow  under  its 
present  leader,  Mrs.  Jane  S,  McKim- 
mon, until  it  has  spread  into  all  of 
the  one  hundred  counties — from  the 
mountains  to  the  seashore. 


On  Saturday,  the  26th  of  May, 
there  will  be  a great  gathering  of 
the  women  and  girls  in  Concord,  to 
hear  this  wonderful  agent  of  service 
in  the  State.  Miss  Cathleen  Wilson, 
the  Co.  Home  Demonstration  Agent 
who  has  been  so  successfully  piloting 
and  leading  this  great  work  in  Ca- 
barrus, is  proud  for  club  members  to 
have  a more  intimate  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  this  splendid  North 
Carolinian,  Mrs.  McKimmon. 


Some  day  scientists  will  discover  just  what  it  isi  a young  woman  proves, 
by  dancing  ninety  hours. — New  York  Tribune. 
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CRIMINALITY  OF  DUELING, 


In  1804,  Alexander  Hamilton  was  challenged  by  Aaron  Burr.  Both  were 
‘distinguished  American  Statesmen , but  Burr  envied  Hamilton's  popularity . 
Hamilton  felt  compelled  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  td  accept  the  challenge , 
but  fired  his  pistol  in  the  air,  and  was  himself  killed  by  Burr.  The  following 
is  from  an  address  by  Dr.  Nott: 


Hamilton  yielded  to  the  force  of  an 
imperious  custom;  and  yielding,  he 
sacrificed  a life  in  which  all  had  an 
interest;  and  he  is  lost,  lost  to  his 
country,  lost  to  his  family,  lost  to  us. 
For  this  rash  act,  because  he  disclaim- 
ed it,  and  was  pentient,  I forgive  him. 
But  there  are  those  whom  I cannot 
forgive.  I mean  not  his  antagonist, 
over  whose  erring  steps,  if  there  be 
tears  in  heaven,  a pious  mother  looks 
down  and  weeps. 

If  he  be  capable  of  feeling,  he  suf- 
fers, already  all  that  humanity  can 
suffer;  suffers,  and  wherever  he  may 
fly,  will  suffer,  with  the  piognant 
recollection  of  having  taken  the 
life  of  one,  who  was  too  magnani- 
mous in  return  to  attempt  his 
own.  If  he  had  known  this,  it 
must  have  paralyzed  his  arm  while 
he  pointed,  at  so  incorruptible  a bos- 
om, the  instrument  of  death.  Does 
he  know  this  now,  his  heart,  if  it  be 
not  adamant,  must  soften;  if  it  be 
not  ice,  it  must  melt.  But  on  this 
article  I forbear.  Stained  with 
blood  as  he  is,  if  he  be  penitent  I 
forgive  him;  and  if  he  be  not,  before 
these  altars,  where  all  of  us  appear 
as  suppliants,  I wish  not  to  excite 
your  vengeance,  but  rather,  in  behalf 
of  an  object  rendered  wretched  and 
pitiable  by  crime,  to  wake  your 
prayers. 

But  I have  said,  and  I repeat  it, 
there  are  those  whom  I can  not  for- 


give. I can  not  forgive  that  minis- 
ter at  the  altar,  who  has  hitherto  for- 
borne to  remonstrate  on  this  subject. 
I can  not  forgive  that  public  prose- 
cutor, who,  intrusted  with  the  duty 
of  avenging  his  country ’s  wrongs, 
has  seen  these  wrongs  and  taken  no 
measures  to  avenge  them.  I can  not 
forgive  that  judge  upon  the  bench,  or 
that  governor  in  the  chair  of  State, 
who  has  lightly  passed  over  such  of- 
fenses. I can  not  forgive  the  public, 
in  whose  opinion  the  duelist  finds  a 
sanctuary.  I can  not  forgive  you, 
my  brethern,  who  till  this  late  hour 
have  been  silent,  while  successive 
murders  were  committed. 

No;  I can  not  forgive  you,  that 
you  have  not  in  common  with  the 
freemen  of  this  State,  raised  your 
voice  to  the  powers  that  be,  and 
loudly  and  explicitly  demanded  an 
execution  of  your  laws;  demanded 
this  in  a manner,  which,  if  it  did  not 
reach  the  ear  of  government,  would 
at  least  have  reached  the  heavens, 
and  have  pleaded  your  excuse  before 
the  God  that  filleth  them;  in  whose 
presence  as  I stand,  I should  not  feel 
myself  innocent  of  the  blood  that 
crieth  against  us,  had  I been  silent. 

But  I have  not  been  silent.  Many 
of  you  who  hear  me  are  my  witness- 
es; the  walls  of  yonder  temple,  where 
I have  heretofore  addressed  you,  are 
my  witnesses,  how  freely  I have  an- 
imadverted on  this  subject,  in  the 
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presence  both  of  those  who  have  vio- 
lated the  laws,  and  of  those  whose 
indispensable  duty  it  is  to  see  the 
laws  executed  on  those  who  violate 
them. 

I enjoy  another  opportunity;  and 
would  to  God,  I might  be  permitted 
to  approach  for  once  the  last  scene 
of  death.  Would  to  God,  I could 
there  assemble,  on  the  one  side,  the 
disconsolate  mother  with  her  seven 
fatherless  children,  and,  on  the  other, 
those  who  administer  the  justice  of 
my  country.  Could  I do  this,  I 
would  point  to  these  sad  objects. 

I would  entreat  them,  by  the  agon- 
ies of  bereiaved  fondness,  to  listen  to 
the  widow’s  heart-felt1  groans;  to 
mark  the  orphan’s  sighs  and  tears; 
and  having  done  this,  I would  un- 
cover the  breathless  corpse  of  Ham- 
ilton; I would  lift  from  his  gaping 
wound  his  bloody  mantle ; I would 
hold  it  up  to  heaven  before  them, 
and  I would  ask,  in  the  name  of  God, 
I would  ask,  whether  at  the  sight  of 
it  they  felt  no  compunction.  Ye 


who  have  hearts  of  pity;  ye  who 
have  experienced  the  anguish  of  dis- 
solving friendship ; who  have  wept, 
and  still  weep  over  the  moldering 
ruins  of  departed  kindred,  ye  can 
enter  into  this  reflection. 

0 thou  disconsolate  widow ! rob- 
bed, so  cruelly  robbed,  and  in  SO' 
short  a time,  both  of  husband  and  a 
son ! what  must  be  the  plenitude  of 
thy  suffering ! Could  we  approach 
thee,  gladly  would  we  drop  the  tear 
of  sympathy,  and  pour  into  thy 
bleeding  bosom  the  balm  of  conso- 
lation ! But  how  could  we  conf ort 
her  whom  God  hath  not  comforted! 
To  his  throne  let  us  lift  up  our  voices, 
and  weep.  0 God!  if  thou  art  still 
the  widow’s  husband,  and  the  fa- 
ther of  the  fatherless;  if  in  the  full- 
ness of  thy  goodness,  there  be  yet 
mercy  in  store  for  miserable  mor- 
tals, pity,  0 pity  this  afflicted  mo- 
ther and  grant  her  hapless  orphans 
may  find  a friend,  a benefactor,  a 
a father  in  Thee 


THE  ALUMINUM  AGE. 


Aluminum  is  the  most  abundant 
metal.  Every  clay  bank  is  a deposit 
of  the  metallic  earth  from  which  it  is 
extracted. 

Aluminum  was  discovered  in  1727. 
A chemist  named  Margraf  found  a 
peculiar  chemical  earth  in  alum.  He 
thought  that  it  contained  a metal, 
and  he  called  it  1 ‘alumina.”  His  re- 
searches, however,  brought  to  light 
nothing  more  than  the  name. 

Louis  Napoleon  became  interested 
in  the  story  of  a gray  powder  that  a 
number  of  chemists  were  experiment- 
ing with.  He  subsidized  Deville,  who 


was  in  1854.  The  plant  turned  out  a 
maximum  of  5,000  pounds  a year  un- 
til 1888.  This  was  practically  all 
converted  into  small  fancy  artcles— • 
rings,  brooches,  statuettes,  thimbles, 
souvenir  bars,  and  wire  coils.  A four- 
ounce  basket  made  of  aluminum  sold 
for  $9  in  Paris  in  1869. 

In  1884  aluminum  cost  sixteen  dol- 
lars a pound  but  by  1889  it  had  drop- 
ped to  four  dollars  and  today  it  can 
be  bought  for  twenty  cents. 

The  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
aluminum  is  largely  due  to  the  in- 
genuity of  a young  American  chemist 
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— Martin  Hall — who  at  the  age  oi 
twenty  extracted  aluminum  by  means 
of  electricity.  Young  Hall  learned 
that  alumina  could  not  be  electrically 
isolated  in  the  presence  of  water,  and 
also  that  it  would  not  dissolve  in  any 
substance  such  as  alcohol,  benzol,  ol 
ether.  Mr.  Hall  tried  dissolving  the 
alumina  in  melted  cryolite.  He  pow- 
dered the  cryolite,  put  it  in  a plat- 
inum crucible,  and  heated  it.  The 
cryolite  melted  and  when  he  added 
the  alumina  in  a powdered  form  the 
powder  dissolved.  It  was  this  dis- 
covery that  has  made  cheap  alumi- 
num possible. 

HalUs  next  step  was  to  determine 
whether  the  metal  could  be  electro- 
lized  out  of  the  solution  in  a metalic 
form.  He  prepared  a carbon-lined 
iron  crucible  and  again  dissolved  the 
alumina  in  cryolite.  Then  he  con- 
nected the  iron  crucible  with  an  elect- 
ric  circuit,  introduced  a solid  carbon 
electrode  into  the  cryolite,  and  con- 
nected the  other  side  of  the  crucible 
with  the  electrode  as  in  any  electro- 
lysis. He  turned  on  his  current;  and 
presently,  with  an  iron  spoon,  he 
spooned  up  some  melted  aluminum, 
just  as  you  would  spoon  up  any  heavy 
liquid  from  the  bottom  of  a vessel 
containing  a lighter  liquid.  He 
poured  this  melted  aluminum  out  of 
the  spoon  and  it  cooled  into  a solid 
metallic  button. 

Hall  called  his  sisters  out  to  his 
kitchen  laboratory  to  show  them  what 
he  had  made.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  had  discovered  the  only  prac- 
tical method  that  ever  has  been  dis- 
covered of  getting  metal  from  alumi- 
na. 

The  specific  gravity  of  aluminum  is 
only  two  and  one-half  times  that  of 
water.  In  other  words  a cubic  foot 


of  water  weighs  a little  over  sixty-two 
pounds;  a cubit  foot  of  aluminum 
weighs  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
pounds,  while  a cubic  foot  of  gold 
weighs  a little  over  a half  a ton — 
or  twelve  hundred  and  three  pounds. 
When  hammered  and  rolled  aluminum 
becomes  as  hard  as  iron  and  lighter 
than  glass.  It  does  not  rust  nor  tar- 
nish. 

Owing  to  its  wonderful  properties* 
aluminum  serves  almost  innumerable 
purposes  and  new  uses  are  being 
found  for  it  all  the  time.  It  is  used 
to  make  hot-water  bottles,  camp  cook- 
ing outfits,  teapots,  combs,  pails,, 
flashlights,  picture  frames,  fans,  keys, 
buttons,  portable  typewriters,  parts 
of  bicycles,  folding  cameras,  folding 
boats,  air-planes  and  many  parts  of 
automobiles.  This  once  expensive 
metal  is  now  used  in  nearly  every 
automobile  crankcase. 

Millions  of  bottles  have  easily  re- 
moved stoppers  of  aluminum  and  it 
is  rolled  into  a foil,  half  the  thick- 
ness of  tissue  paper,  which  is  used, 
for  all  the  purposes  of  tinfoil.  Small 
aluminum  disks  are  used  in  the  met- 
ers of  electric  lights  to  keep  an  ac- 
curate record  of  the  amount  of  elec- 
tricity used.  The  disk  is  made  of 
aluminum  because  that  metal  is  non- 
magnetic, and  so  light  in  weight  that 
a very  small  portion  of  current  is  re- 
quired to  turn  it. 

Miles  and  miles  of  aluminum  cables 
are  used  to  span  wide  streams,  chasms 
and  other  distances.  These  chbles 
are  much  lighter  and  cheaper  than 
the  ordinary  cable  of  copper.  Be- 
sides being  made  into  cables,  alumin- 
num  is  drawn  out  into  the  finest  wire. 
This  wire  can  be  made  into  tubes 
with  a hollow  in  it  so  small  that  you 
can  hardly  see  it  with  the  unaided 
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eye.  These  tiny  tubes  are  used  as 
dial  hands  on  the  instrument  on  the 
automobile  dashboards  and  other  like 
places. 

Besides  being  drawn  into  a wire, 
hammered  and  rolled,  aluminum  can 
be  east  into  any  shape  by  means  of 
sand  molds.  The  metal  can  be  pol- 
ished to  luster  equaling  that  of  sil- 
ver, and  will  not  turn  black  in  the 
air,  as  does  the  silver.  Aluminum  is 
a remarkable  conductor  of  heat  and 
when  used  as  cooking  utensils,  saves 
the  amount  of  fuel  used. 

Aluminum  is  absolutely  non-poison- 
ous.  Some  metals  when  attacked  by 
the  acids  of  certain  foods,  cause  the 
formations  of  poisons;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  produce  a poison  by  unit- 
ing aluminum  with  any  substance 
which  is  not  itself  a poison.  For 
this  reason  and  because  the  metal  is 
very  durable  and  easily  kept  clean, 
not  only  household  utensils  but  also 
the  big  kettles  and  apparatus  used 
on  our  navy  ships,  in  restaurants  and 
hotels,  by  candy  makers,  and  by  pack- 
ers and  canners,  are  made  of  alumi- 
num. 

Tooth  pastes,  cold  creams  and 
many  other  substances  are  now  put 
up  in  aluminum  tubes.  These  con- 
venient collapsible  tubes  are  growing 
in  use  every  day.  The  vacuum  clean- 
er would  probably  not  have  been 
possible  without  aluminum  as  it 
would  have  weighed  at  least  three 
times  as  much  when  constructed  of 
other  materials.  Rubber  balls  and 
other  small  articles  are  made  in  alu- 
minum moulds  because  the  rubber 
does  no  stick  to  the  moulds  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  cover  the  inside 
with  soap  or  soapstone. 

Steel  manufacturers  would  find 
the  output  of  their  factories  decreas- 


ed twenty  per  cent.  If  they  were 
deprived  of  the  use  f aluminum. 
Owing  to  the  strong  affinity  between 
aluminum  and  oxygen,  a small 
amount  of  aluminum  added  to  the 
steel  in  the  furnace,  results  in  the 
elimination  of  the  gas  that  causes 
“blow  holes. ” 

Aluminum  is  also  used  in  the  steel 
industry  to  quiet  “wild  heats.” 
These  “wild  heats”  were  practically 
uncontrollable,  resulting  in  bad  in- 
gots and  great  danger  to  the  workmen 
before  the  use  of  aluminum. 

When  the  steel  is  poured  from  the 
furnace  into  the  ladle,  the  gases  re- 
tained in  the  molten  metal  agitate  it 
and  cause  it  to  boil.  Metal  in  this 
condition  is  hard  to  pour;  and  if  it 
is  poured  while  in  a “wild”  state, 
it  is  likely  to  cool  before  the  gases 
escape.  In  that  case  the  steel  is 
honeycombed  with  small  holes.  So 
now  the  makers  of  the  steel  introduce 
into  the  boiling  metal  a very  small 
quanity  of  aluminum — from  three  to 
twelve  ounces  of  aluminum  to  a ton 
.of  metal.  A workman  stands  at  the 
side  of  the  ignot  mold,  and  from  time 
to  time  throws  sntall  pieces  of  alu- 
minum either  into  the  ladle  from 
which  the  metal  is  poured  or  into  the 
mold  as  it  is  filled.  The  effect  is 
almost  instantaneous.  The  holding 
and  agitation  cease  very  quickly. 

Nearly  all  the  aluminum  used  in 
the  United  States  comes  from  the 
ore  known  as  bauxite,  which  exists  in 
great  qualities  in  Arkansas.  Nearly 
fifty  per  cent  of  this  ore  consists  of 
alumina,  and  it  is  mined  from  the 
surface  by  hand  or  steam  shovels, 
no  underground  work  being  required. 

The  impurities  of  the  ore  are  re- 
moved by  chemical  methods.  Then 
the  aluminum  oxide  is  dried  by 
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means  of  two  thousand  degrees  of 
heat,  the  product  being  alumina,  a 
pure  white  powder  like  sand.  This 
powder  dissolved  in  cryolite  by  HalFs 
process  is  reduced  by  electrolysis  to 
metallic  aluminum  and  then  poured 
into  ignots. 

The  ignots  to  be  made  into  cooking 
utensils  are  re-melted  and  cast  into 
rectangular  slabs.  Then  they  go 
through  rolling  machines  of  enormous 
pressure  by  which  they  are  reduced  in 
thickness.  Smaller  sheets,  cut  from 
the  large  rough  sheets,  are  then  roll- 
ed until  the  metal  is  dense  and  hard 
and  is  in  thickness  about  that  of  the 
finished  utensils. 

Sheets  of  aluminum  about  the  size 
of  the  utensils  to  be  made  are  then 
taken  to  the  large -presses  or  “ stamp- 
ing machines.”  These  machines  have 
a stationary  socket,  or  die,  the  form 
of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
exterior  of  the  utensil  to  be  shaped 
in  it  and  also  solid  steel  punches  fast- 
ened to  moving  pistons.  When  the 
operator  places  a piece  of  the  sheet 
metal  over  the  die  and  presses  a lever, 
down  comes  the  punch  with  enormous 
force,  and  the  aluminum  sheet  is 
stamped  into  the  die.  The  rough 
forms  of  the  utensils  are  pressed  in 


one  die  after  another,  becoming  after 
each  operation  more  nearly  the  shape 
of  the  finished  utensil.  An  ordinary 
funnel  is  stamped  in  thirteen  differ- 
ent dies  before  it  has  its  final  form. 

The  extreme  malleablity  of  alumi- 
num is  shown  in  making  a collapsible 
tube  for  tooth  paste.  A small  alu- 
minum button  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  is 
placed  in  the  chamber  of  a steel 
cylinder.  A plunger  driven  with 
great  force  descends  upon  the  button, 
and  the  cold,  solid  metal  squirts  like 
water  through  the  space — about  two- 
hundredths  of  an  inch — between  the 
cylinder  and  the  plunger.  When  the 
aluminum  is  taken  out  of  the  cylin- 
der we  find  that  it  has  been  squirted 
into  the  familiar  tubular  form  of  th 
collapsible  tube. 

As  we  speak  of  the  past  as  the 
“stone  age,”  the  “steel  age”  and 
various  other  such  terms,  so  it  is  pos- 
sible that  in  the  future  this  will  be 
known  as  the  “aluminum  age- ’’  The 
uses  of  the  metal  are  continually 
growing  in  number.  Within  a .life- 
time, the  metal  has  increased  in  use 
from  a few  ounces  a year  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  million  pounds  in  the 
United  States  alone  in  1919. 


A DAY  IN  NEW  YORK. 

By  Mrs.  E.  H.  Pearson 


Let  us  imagine  that  we  are  coming 
into  New  Yrork  for  the  first  time  by 
boat  as  the  immigrants  do.  From  the 
boat  we  can  see  the  harbor  filled 
with  boats,  large  and  small,  ferry- 
boats, freight  car  floats  long  tows 
of  canal  boats  bound  up  the  Hudson, 
floating  derricks,  noisy  tugs.  Euro- 
pean steamships,  all  coming  and  go- 


ing, always  changing  and  expres- 
sive of  the  ceaseless  activity  of  the 
great  city  which  we  are  approach- 
ing. We  pass  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
looking  perhaps  a little  smaller  than 
we  have  seen  it  in  our  imaginations, 
but  a striking  figure  in  the  harbor 
nevertheless.  Next  to  it  we  see  El- 
lis Island  and  the  large  buildings 
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of  the  Immigration  Depot.  On  our 
right  are  Staten  Island,  Governor’s 
Island  and  Brooklyn  enclosing  the 
harbor.  Of  course  we  will  not 
land  without  marveling  at  the  sky- 
line of  huge  buildings  reaching  up 
like  great  mountain  peaks.  We 
leave  our  boat  at  one  of  the  piers 
along  the  Hudson  and  go  down  to 
Battery  Park  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  city. 

It  does  not  look  much  like  a park 
bounded  as  it  is  by  skyscrapers  and 
inter-laced  with  a noisy  elevated 
railway  whose  trains  thunder  along 
over  our  heads  and  wind  out  of 
sight  among  the  buildings.  The 
Aquarium  is  on  the  water  front,  a 
low  circular  building  with  walls 
several  feet  thick  and  narrow  win- 
dow slits  like  a prison.  That  is  be- 
cause the  Aquarium  was  once  a fort, 
built  for  the  protection  of  the  city 
during  the  War  of  1812.  At  that 
time  the  fort  stood  on  a little  island 
which  has  since  been  connected  to 
the  larger  island  by  artificial  means. 
In  this  very  building  six  thousand 
people  met  to  welcome  Lafayette’s  re- 
turn, and  some  years  later  Jenny 
Lind  made  her  American  debut. 
Now  it  is  the  home  of  all  varieties 
of  fishes,  from  the  huge  sea  lion  who 
roars  for  his  lunch  to  the  tiny  sea 
horses  swimming  around  so  daintily 
and  holding  up  their  heads  as  proud- 
ly as  the  policeman’s  horse  on  the 
avenue. 

Going  uptown  we  pass  the  Custom 
House  and  Bowling  Green,  where 
they  say  the  first  New  Yorkers  used 
to  bowl  on  the  grass.  We  are  going 
up  Broadway  now,  the  longest  street 
in  the  world.  If  we  stay  long  we 
shall  discover  that  everything  here 
is  the  longest,  largest,  highest,  fast- 
est, richest  and  noisiest  in  the  world. 


It  seems  odd  to  find  churches 
down  here  on  the  busiest  business 
streets  of  the  city,  but  they  were 
built  a long  time  ago,  not  long  after 
the  time  when  Wall  Street  was  really 
a wall  to  keep  the  Indians  from  com- 
ing down  into  the  town.  Trinity 
Church  at  the  head  of  Wall  Street 
dates  from  1697  and  is  the  oldest 
church  in  New  York.  Visitors  used 
to  climb  the  tall  steeple  for  the  view, 
but  as  it  is  only  two  hundred  and 
eighty -four  feet  high,  the  buildings 
across  the  street,  all  of  them  more 
than  three  hundred  feet  high,  would 
cut  off  our  view  if  we  should  climb 
the  narrow  stairs.  The  interior  is 
famous  for  its  beautiful  bronze  doors 
depicting  scenes  from  the  Bible, 
and  for  the  marble  altar  whose  cen- 
tral panel  is  a Maltese  cross  in 
mosaic  set  with  cameos.  The  colors 
are  exquisite. 

The  churchyard  contains  many 
old  and  famous  tombstones,  some  of 
them  dating  from  1681.  Here  is  the 
stone  of  Captain  James  Lawrence, 
the  heroic  commander  of  the  frigate 
Chesapeake.  His  dying  words, 
“Don’t  Give  Up  the  Ship,”  are  en- 
graved upon  the  pedestal.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  and  his  successor, 
Albert  Gallatin  are  buried  here,  and 
Robert  Fulton,  the  inventor  of  the 
steamboat.  Trinity  Church  is  the 
richest  church  society  in  America, 
supporting  several  congregations 
and  schools. 

We  must  not  leave  this  neighbor- 
hood without  a glimpse  of  St.  Paul’s 
Chapel,  also  a relic  of  Colonial  days, 
where  worshipped  George  Washing- 
ton, Lord  Howe  and  the  English  mid- 
shipman who  was  afterwards  King 
George  the  fourth.  We  can  sit  in 
Washington’s  pew,  marked  by  the 
Arms  of  the  United  States.  Directly 
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across  the  church  is  the  pew  of  Gov- 
ernor Clinton,  with  the  New  York 
•State  coat  of  arms  in  similar  position. 

Now  we  are  on  Wall  Street,  the 
financial  center  of  the  country. 
Here  fortunes  are  made  and  lost  in 
a day.  The  sidewalks  and  the 
streets  itself  are  crowded  with  hur- 
rying, jostling  throngs  of  bankers, 
brokers,  lawyers,  clerks  and  mes- 
senger boys,  who  scarcely  give  us 
room  to  pass  along  to  the  few  build- 
ings we  must  notice.  The  United 
States  Sub-Treasury  was  built  to 
house  immense  deposits  of  coin,  and 
is  a mass  of  stone  and  iron,  standing 
upon  solid  rock.  It  is  protected  by 
walls  five  feet  thick  and  the  upper 
part  contains  an  arsenal  with  equip- 
ment for  one  hundred  men.  We 
are  not  allowed  to  see  inside  the 
vault,  which  sometimes  stores  as 
much  as  225  millions  of  dollars.  A 
bronze  statue  of  Washington  stands 
in  front  on  the  identical  spot  where 
the  living  Washington  stood  when 
he  took  the  oath  as  first  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Before  we  leave  this  part  of  the 
city  we  ought  to  see  Fraunces’  Tav- 
ern and  the  John  Street  Methodist 
Church.  Fraunces’  Tavern  was  built 
in  1700  and  was  a famous  tavern  at 
the  time  when  Washington  met  his 
offiicers  and  aides  in  the  long  room 
upstairs  to  bid  them  farewell  on  re- 
signing his  commission.  The  very 
chair  that  he  leaned  upon  that  day 
still  sits  in  the  room,  and  other  in- 
teresting relics  of  the  times  have 
been  put  on  exhibition  here.  The 
lower  floor  is  still  used  as  a restau- 
rant and  the  waiters  wear  the  revolu- 
tionary costumes.  Even  the  outside 
of  the  house  has  been  restored  to  its 
original  appearance,  and  the  queer 
little  old  tavern  looks  quite  out  of 


place  between  the  stately  office  build- 
ings on  that  street  corner  where  it 
used  to  hold  chief  place. 

The  John  Street  Methodist 
Church  is  called  the  “cradle  of 
American  Methodism,”  because  it 
was  the  first  Methodist  church  to 
be  built  in  America.  It  is  a quaint 
little  meeting  house,  still  keeping 
its  long  wooden  benches  and  the 
old  relics  of  the  earliest  worship- 
pers. Back  of  the  wooden  railing 
around  the  pulpit  stands  the  tall 
clock  which  John  Wesley  sent  over 
from  England  and  which  still  ticks 
off  the  time. 

City  Hall  Park  is  the  center  of 
the  official  life  of  New  York.  We 
will  not  stop  to  visit  the  City  Hall 
and  the  Mayor’s  office.  A good 
many  people  seem  to  be  ahead  of  us 
anyway,  probably  couples  after 
marriage  licenses  or  other  vastly 
important  business.  We  will  go 
over  to  Printing  House  Square, 
presided  over  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, the  patron  saint  of  printerdom. 
Printing  House  Square  is  a typical 
newspaper  center.  Crowds  gather 
about  the  bulletin  boards,  great 
rolls  of  paper  are  unloading  for  the 
presses,  newsboys  block  the  side- 
walk in  their  eagerness  to  secure 
attention.  Interesting  as  this  every- 
day scene  is,  we  ought  to  be  here 
on  election  night.  The  square  and 
park  are  a solid  billowing  mass  of 
people,  shouting  and  hurrahing,  or 
groaning  and  hooting  as  another 
county  is  heard  from.  And  the  news- 
paper brass  bands  and  the  thou- 
sands of  horns  bray  approval  or 
disgust! 

Southwest  of  the  park  on  Broad- 
way is  the  Woolworth  Building,  750 
feet  high  and  the  tallest  inhabited 
building  in  the  world.  We  will  let 
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ourselves  be  whisked  up  to  the  top  in 
an  elevator  so  fast  it  takes  our  breath 
aw’ay.  And  we  don’t  regain  it  as 
we  look  at  the  sight  before  and  below 
us.  We  are  so  high  that  even  the 
skyscrapers  look  far  away  and  the 
people  on  the  streets  below  aremere 
ants  scurrying  around.  We  have  a 
fine  view  of  the  harbor  we  entered, 
and  can  see  away  across  Brooklyn 
and  Long  Island  to  the  ocean  beyond. 
Across  the  Hudson  are  the  docks  and 
chimneys  of  New  Jersey  and  farther 
north  the  beautiful  Palisades  steep 
cliffs  rising  high  above  the  river  for 
miles  opposite  upper  New  York  City. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  long  and  nar- 
row' island  city  a number  of  enormous 
bridges  span  the  East  River  and  con- 
nect New  York  with  Long  Island  and 
the  Bronx.  The  largest  of  these 
bridges  carries  four  trolley  and  two 
cable  tracks  besides  two  roadways. 

Traveling  uptown  as  far  as  Madi- 
son Square  and  Twenty-third  Street 
we  come  to  the  Metropolitan  Tower, 
second  in  height  in  the  city.  Here 
is  the  famous  clock  that  chimes  out 
the  hours,  halves  and  quarters  in 
tuneful  melody.  Here  also  is  the 
Flatiron  Building,  no  longer  the 
highest  in  the  vicinity,  but  still 
unique  in  architecture. 

Fifth  Avenue  is  the  fashionable 
street  of  the  c.ty,  famous  for  its  resi- 
dences, clubs,  hotels  and  shops. 
The  best  way  to  see  it  is  from  the 
top  of  a bus  which  we  shall  mount 
at  Washington  Square,  the  old  resi- 
dential section  of  New  York,  now 
transformed  almost  wholly  into  an 
artist’s  colony  with  a few  of  the 
old  residences  still  remaining  to 
lend  it  dignity.  We  move  slowly 
uptown  on  top  of  our  bus  passing 
through  the  Shopping  section  where 
the  crowds  that  fill  the  streets  are 


chiefly  made  up  of  women.  Ah 
Forty-second  Street  we  pass  the 
Public  Library  a beautiful  struct- 
ure of  marble,  the  home  of  a million 
books  and  often  the  temporary 
home  of  valuable  art  collections.  At 
Forty-fourth  Street  we  find  Delmon- 
ico’s,  one  of  the  most  famous  restaur- 
ants in  the  world.  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral  at  Fifty-first  Street  makes, 
us  think  we  are  in  Europe.  It  is 
very  unlike  the  ordinary  church  in 
this  country  and  is  really  a fine  ex- 
ample of  Gothic  architecture.  Almost 
across  the  avenue  is  the  home  of  W„ 
K.  Vanderbilt  and  farther  on  that  of 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  the  Astor, 
Belmont,  Gould  and  Carnegie  homes. 
Central  Park  extends  from  Fifty- 
ninth  Street  north  to  110th  Street,  a 
distance  of  two  apd  one-half  miles 
It  contains  hundreds  of  acres  of 
woodland,  meadows,  lakes  and 
ponds,  and  is  a beauty  spot  in  the 
middle  of  a brick  and  stone  city. 
Among  the  many  things  in  the  park 
worth  seeing  is  the  Egyptian  Obe- 
lisk, a remarkable  piece  of  stone, 
sometimes  called  Cleopatra’s  Needle 
from  its  shape.  It  is  the  one  Moses 
stood  before  when  he  denounced  the 
praise  of  the  Sun-god  written  on  its 
sides,  and  was  very  ancient  even  at 
that  time.  The  Obelisk  is  a single 
stone  so  hard  that  our  modern  stone- 
cutting  implements  make  no  im- 
pression on  its  its  surface.  How 
the  Egyptians  covered  it  with  hiero- 
glyphics is  a mystery. 

In  such  a short  visit  we  cannot 
stop  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  although  we  might  spend  sever- 
al days  there  to  advantage. 

Mounting  again  our  Fifth  Avenue 
bus  we  shall  cross  the  city  to  River- 
side Drive  a beautiful  parkway  ex- 
tending for  three  miles  along  the 
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slopes  and  bluffs  of  the  Hudson.  It 
is  lined  with  fine  apartment  build- 
ings and  it  is  where  we  should  all 
choose  to  live  if  we  were  to  move  to 
New  York.  No  other  place  gives 
such  wonderful  views  of  river  and 
hills  beyond  or  has  such  marvelous 
sunsets. 

Grant’s  tomb  is  at  122nd  street  on 
the  drive,  and  east  of  it  Columbia 
University  was  built  on  the  historic 
site  of  the  battle  of  Harlem  Heights. 
This  part  of  the  city  is  over  a hun- 
dred feet  above  the  river  and  is  a 
fine  location  for  that  reason. 

The  most  famous  historic  house 
on  the  island  is  the  Jumel  Mansion, 
whose  history  reads  like  a novel. 
It  was  built  by  Roger  Morris,  who 
married  a young  lady  said  to  have 
jilted  Washington.  Morris  fled  the 
country  during  the  Revolution  be- 
cause he  sympathized  with  the  Brit- 
ish. Washington  then  occupied  the 
house  as  his  headquarters  until  the 
capture  of  Fort  Washington  by  the 
British,  when  General  Clinton  trans- 
ferred his  headquarters  there.  Af- 
ter the  war  it  was  bought  by  a rich 
French  merchant  named  Jumel,  and 
many  famous  characters  were  enter- 
tained there,  including  Lafayette, 
Louis  Napoleon  and  Joseph  Bona- 
parte. Jumel’s  widow  afterwards 
married  Aaron  Burr  and  was  a not- 
ed character  in  New  York  during 


her  long  lifetime.  The  house  is  now 
used  as  a museum  for  Revolutionary 
relics. 

Our  uptown  jaunt  will  be  conclud- 
ed by  a visit  to  two  more  parks. 
We  shall  wish  for  more  time  to  spend 
looking  at  the  Zoo  in  Bronx  Park 
and  the  Botanical  Gardens.  Van 
Cortland  Park  contains  a golf  course, 
ball  grounds  and  the  old  Van  Cort- 
land n an sion,  another  of  Washing- 
tons headquarters  in  the  early  days. 

We  have  come  all  the  way  uptown 
without  seeingthesubway,  the  city’s 
greatest  triumph  in  the  way  of  short- 
ening distances.  We  can  get  on 
here  at  242d  Street  and  ride  all  the 
way  down  to  Times  Square  in  a lit- 
tle more  than  half  an  hour.  In  some 
places  the  great  trenches  of  the  sub- 
way were  dug  out  of  solid  rock  one 
hundred  feet  below  the  street  level. 
By  the  time  we  reach  Times  Square 
at  Broadway  and  Forty-second  Street 
it  is  evening  and  we  can  see  the 
bright  lights  of  the  Great  White 
Way.  The  streets  are  thronged  with 
people  and  the  headlines  over  the 
theatres  vie  in  brilliancy  with  the 
electric  signs  advertising  Wrigley’s 
Gum,  Corticelli  Silk  and  the  rest. 
We  make  our  way  slowly  across  For- 
ty-second Street  to  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Terminal  where  we  board  our 
train  for  home. 


Small  duties  and  great  duties  are  merely  terms  of  earth.  We  may  be 
very  sure  that  God’s  standard  of  measurement  is  not  ours.  We,  who 
cannot  forsee  consequences,  cannot  estimate  either  obedience  or  neglect 
at  their  full  weight. — Forward. 
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HORRORS  OF  WAR. 


Though  the  whole  race  of  man  is 
doomed  to  dissolution,  and  we  are 
hastening  to  our  long  home;  yet,  at 
each  successive  moment,  life  and 
death  seem  to  divde  between  them 
the  dominion  of  mankind,  and  life 
to  have  a larger  share.  It  is  other- 
wise in  war;  death  reigns  there  with- 
out a rival,  and  without  control. 

War  is  the  work,  the  element,  or 
rather  the  sport  and  triumph  of 
death,  who  here  glories  not  only  in 
the  extent  of  his  conquests,  but  in 
richness  of  his  spoil.  In  the  other 
methods  of  attack,  in  the  other  forms 
which  death  assumes,  the  feeble  and 
the  aged,  who  at  best  can  live  but  a 
short  time,  are  usually  the  victims; 
here  they  are  the  vigorous  and  the 
strong. 

It  is  remarked  by  the  most  an- 
cient of  poets,  that  in  peace,  child- 
ren bury  their  parents;  in  war,  par- 
ents bury  their  children,  nor  is  the 
difference  small.  Children  lament 
their  parents,  sincerely,  indeed,  but 
with  that  moderate  and  tranquil  sor- 
row, which  it  is  natural  for  those  to 
feel  who  are  conscious  of  retaining 
many  tenderties  many  animating 
prospects. 

Parents  mourn  for  their  children 
with  the  bitterness  of  despair;  the 
aged  parent,  the  widowed  mother, 
loses,  when  she  is  deprived  of  her 
children,  every  thing  but  the  capacity 
of  suffering;  her  heart,  withered  and 
desolate,  admits  no  other  object, 
cherishes  no  other  hope.  It  is  Rachel, 
weeping  for  her  children,  and  re- 
fusing to  be  comforted,  because  they 
are  not. 

But  to  confine  our  attention  to  the 
number  of  the  slain,  would  give  us 


a very  inadequate  idea  of  the  rav- 
ages of  the  sword.  The  lot  of  those 
who  perish  instantaneously  may  be 
considered  apart  from  religious  pros- 
pects, as  comparatively  happy,  since 
they  are  exempt  from  those  lingering 
diseases  and  slow  torments  to  which 
others  are  so  liable. 

We  can  not  see  an  individual  ex- 
pire, though  a stranger  or  an  enemy, 
without  being  sensibly  moved  and 
prompted  by  compassion  to  lend  him 
every  assistance  in  our  power.  Every 
trace  of  resentment  vanishes  in  a 
moment ; every  other  emotion  gives 
way  to  pity  and  terror. 

In  the  last  extremities,  we  remem- 
ber nothing  but  the  respect  and  ten- 
derness due  to  our  common  nature* 
What  a scene,  then,  must  a field  of 
battle  present,  where  thousands  are 
left  without  assistance,  and  without 
pity,  with  their  wounds  exposed  to 
the  piercing  air,  while  the  blood, 
freezing  as  it  flows,  binds  them  to 
the  earth,  amid  the  trampling  of  hor- 
ses, and  the  insults  of  an  enraged 
foe ! 

If  they  are  spared  by  the  human- 
ity of  the  enemy  and  carried  from 
the  field,  it  is  but  a prolongation  of 
torment.  Conveyed  in  uneasy  ve- 
hicles, often  to  a remote  distance, 
through  roads  almost  impassible, 
they  are  lodged  in  ill-prepared  re- 
ceptacles for  the  wounded  and  sick, 
where  the  variety  of  distress  baffles, 
all  the  efforts  of  humanity  and  skilJ- 
and  renders  it  impossible  to  give  to 
each  the  attention  he  demands. 

Far  from  their  native  home  no 
tender  assiduties  of  friendship,  no 
well-known  voice,  nor  wife,  nor  mo- 
ther, or  sister,  are  near  to  soothe 
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their  sorrows,  relieve  their  thirst,  or 
close  their  eyes  in  death!  Unhappy 
man!  and  must  you  be  swept  into  the 
grave  unnoticed  and  unnumbered 
and  no  friendly  tear  be  shed  for 
your  suffering,  or  mingled  with  your 
dust? 

We  must  remember,  however,  that 
as  a very  small  proportion  of  mil- 
itary life  is  spent  in  actual  combat 
?o  it  is  a very  small  part  of  its  mis- 
eries which  must  be  ascribed  to  this 
source.  More  are  conssumed  by  the 
rust  of  inactivity  than  by  the  edge  of 
the  sword;  confined  to  a scanty  or 
unwholesome  diet,  exposed  in  sickly 
climates,  harassed  with  tiresome 
marches  and  perpetual  alarms;  their 
life  is  a continual  scene  of  hardships 
and  danger.  They  grow  familiar 
with  hunger,  cold,  and  watchfulness. 
Crowded  into  hospitals  and  prisons, 
contagion  spreads  among  their  ranks, 
till  the  ravages  of  disease  exceed 
those  of  the  enemy. 

We  have  hitherto  only  adverted  to 
the  sufferings  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  profession  of  arms,  with- 
out taking  into  our  account  the  situ- 
ation of  the  countries  which  are  the 
scenes  of  hostilities.  How  dreadful 
to  hold  everthing  at  the  mercy  of  an 
enemy,  and  to  receive  life  itself  as  a 
boon  dependent  on  the  sword! 

How  boundless  the  fears  which 
such  a situation  must  inspire,  where 
the  issues  of  life  and  death  are  de- 
termined by  no  laws,  principles,  or 
customs,  and  no  conjecture  can  be 


formed  of  our  destiny,  except  so  far 
as  it  is  dimly  deciphered  in  charac- 
ters of  blood,  in  the  dictates  of  re- 
venge, and  the  caprices  of  power ! 

Conceive,  but  for  a moment,  the 
consternation  which  the  approach  of" 
an  invading  army  w’ould  impress  on 
the  peaceful  village  in  our  own  neigh- 
borhood. When  you  have  placed 
yourselves  in  that  situation,  you  will 
learn  to  sympathize  with  those  un- 
happy countries  which  have  sustain- 
ed the  ravages  of  arms.  But  how  is 
it  possible  to  give  you  an  idea  of' 
these  horrors! 

Here,  you  behold  rich  harvests, 
the  bounty  of  heaven,  and  the  reward 
of  industry,  consumed  in  a momenta 
or  trampled  under  foot,  while- 
famine  and  pestilence  follow  the  steps 
of  desolation.  There,  the  cottages 
of  peasants  given  up  to  the  flames, 
mothers  expiring  through  fear,  not 
for  themselves,  but  their  infants;  the 
inhabitants  flying  with  their  help- 
less babes  in  all  directions,  miserable 
fugutives  on  their  native  soil. 

In  another  place,  you  witness  op- 
ulent cities  taken  by  storm ; the 
streets,  where  no  sounds  were  heard: 
but  those  of  peaceful  industry,  filled 
on  a sudden  with  slaughter  and  blood, 
resounding  with  the  cries  of  the  pur- 
suing and  the  pursued;  the  palaces 
of  nobles  demolished,  the  houses  off 
the  rich  pillaged,  and  every  age,  sex^ 
and  rank,  mingled  in  promiscuous, 
massacre  and  ruin! 


Sam  (on  outside  looking  in) — “Look  heah,  niggah,  is  you  in  fo’  life?**' 
Rastus  (on  inside  looking  out) — “Not  me,  I ain’t;”  jes’  fum  now  om’* 
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FROGS  AND  THEIR  COUSINS,  TOADS. 

By  Edwin  Tarrisse 


The  ingenuity  and  persistence  with 
which  man  seeks  out  and  applies  to 
his  service  everthing  in  the  world, 
animate  and  inanimate,  is  most  curi- 
osity exemplified  in  his  utilization  of 
the  lower  animals,  no  order  of  which 
seems  quite  unserviceable.  Some  of 
the  quaintest  instances  of  this  may 
be  found  in  the  use  of  frogs  and 
toads. 

In  the  first  place,  frogs  are  edible. 
They  are  eaten  the  world  over,  es- 
pecially in  France  and  the  French 
colonies.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
this  practice,  which  long  ago  gave 
the  nickname  “Johnny  Crapaud” 
to  the  Frenchman,  is  no  older  than 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century;  and 
it  seems  probable  that  it  arose  from 
the  effects  * of  the  fasting,  or  non- 
flesh-eating, monks,  to  get  something 
as  near  as  flesh  as  possible.  Hence 
they  always  reckoned  amphibious  an- 
imals, including  the  otter  and  the 
beaver,  as  fish,  not  flesh.  But  it  is 
thought  that  the  common  people  of 
Europe  had  eaten  frogs  since  there 
were  any  people  there. 

In  the  winter  and  spring  all  city 
restaurants  in  the  United  States  put 
frogs’  saddles  on  their  bills  of  fare. 
These  are  chiefly  of  the  species  Rana 
sylvatioa.  Our  Indians  ate  them 
and  preserved  them  dried  and  smok- 
ed. Savages  elsewhere  do  the  same; 
South  Australians  even  relish  tad- 
poles, but  only  a few  most  brutish 
tribes  ever  eat  the  hideous  toad. 

In  New  Zeland  it  appears  that  cer- 
tain frogs  furnish  drink  as  well  to 
the  natives.  Drought  sometimes  en- 
dures there  for  many  months  at  a 
time;  yet  when  a rain  falls,  the 


water-hollows  suddenly  swarm  with 
frogs.  This  mystery  was  explained 
to  a traveler  who  was  once  in  great 
need  of  water.  A native  lad,  hear- 
ing of  his  distress,  began  to  exa- 
mine the  dry  surface  of  the  water- 
holes,  and  finally  detected  and  fol- 
lowed an  indistinct  trail  left  on  what 
had  once  been  mud  until  it  ceased  in 
the  shade  of  a small  bush. 

He  the  began  to  dig  with  a sharp 
stick,  and  in  a short  while  turned  out 
a ball  of  clay  about  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  quite  dry  outside,  which, 
when  broken,  disclosed  a frog  shut 
up  in  its  cavity,  containing  besides 
more  than  half  a pint  of  water,  cool 
and  clear. 

Toads  and  frogs  were  considered 
as  indispensible  to  the  outfit  of  the 
oldtime  medical  practitioner,  and  are 
still  regarded  so  in  Oriental  coun- 
tries. In  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  day 
an  oniment  of  toad’s  fat  was  sup- 
posed to  give  immense  muscular 
strength,  if  applied  to  the  body  at 
the  conjunction  of  certain  favoroble 
planets.  The  surprising  jumping 
abilities  of  the  animal  no  doubt  sug- 
gested the  thought  that  some  of  its 
power  would  enter  the  limbs  o£  au 
athletic  rubbed  with  its  fat;  but  it 
is  hard  to  account  thus  for  Josselyn’s 
assertion  that  the  fat  of  the  Ameri- 
can pond-frog  is  good  for  burns, 
scaldings  and  the  reduction  of  inflam- 
mation so  as  to  leave  no  scar. 

Brickwell,  the  earliest  naturalist 
to  visit  North  Carolina,  recorded 
that  “ these  animals,  baked  and  beat 
to  powder,  are  taken  with  rice  to 
cure  the  tympany  and  many  dis- 
orders. ’ ’ 
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In  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
say  1650,  a cubic  inch  of  dried  toad, 
worn  around  the  neck,  was  believed 
to  be  an  infalliblev  antidote  against 
many  maladies,  bodily  and  mental; 
and  a powdered  toad,  swallowed  iii 
spoonfuls,  formed  an  irresistible  love- 
philter.  In  this  notion  we  perhaps 
get  a hint  of  the  very  ancient  origin 
of  the  supposed  medical  efficacy  of 
the  toad,  for  it  is  a nocturnal  animal 
and  hence  sacred  to  the  powers  of 
darkness,  and  in  particular  to  Hecate, 
who,  through  her  relations  with  the 
moon,  was  highly  influential  in  hu- 
man affairs. 

If  evil-disposed  persons  sought  the 
aid  of  these  nocturnal  servants  of 
witchcraft,  what  more  natural  than 
that  a timorous  mortal  should  pro- 
tect himself  with  the  same? 

But  we  need  not  go  so  far  back. 
Today  in  China,  the  daily  medicine 
include  dried  toads  and  frogs,  put 
down  as  “tonic  and  sudorfic.”  You 
may  buy  the  articles  today  in  New 
York  or  San  Francisco,  and  there  is 
told  the  story  of  an  enterprising 
coolie  in  California  who  caught  and 
sent  to  China  several  thousand 
“horned  toads,”  which,  by  the  way, 
are  not  toads  at  all,  but  lizards,  where 
they  were  converted  into  high-priced 
prescriptions. 

In  Gambia  the  natives  bind  a toad 
against  each  .temple  to  cure  sun- 
stroke, and  the  same  custom  • obtains 
elsewhere. 

The  Indinans  of  Columbia  poison 
their  arrows  with  a compound,  the 
chief  ingredient  of  which  is  an  exu- 
dation, of  a very  acrid  nature,  from 
the  large  toad  of  the  Pampas.  The 
Aztecs  used  something  of  the  kind  to 
cchange  the  color  of  feathers,  and 
adapt  them  to  gaudy  designs  in  their 


famous  feather-work.  It  is  a pop- 
ular belief  in  New  England  that  the 
finger  of  a person  handling  a toad 
will  be  poisoned  ; and  when  one  was  a 
boy  he  used  to  be  told  by  other  boys 
that  touching  a toad  would  produce 
warts  on  one’s  hand. 

Toads  and  frogs  are  serviceable  to 
mankind  as  devourers  of  the  insects 
that  plague  us.  A toad  domiciled 
among  houseplants  will  rid  them  of 
lice;  &nd  a newt  in  a fernery  is  said 
to  keep  down  a certain  green  fly 
which  is  a great  pest  in  England. 

Both  the  toads  and  the  smaller 
frogs  become  interesting  pets;  They 
display  a good  memory  and  much, 
friendliness.  This  ought  to  be  count- 
ed a utilization  of  the  animal,  quite 
as  much  as  the  employment  of  thou- 
sands of  them  annually  as  dissect- 
ed illustrations  in  schools  of  compar- 
ative anatomy,  and  on  the  tables  of 
experimenters  in  electrical  science. 
By  means  of  this  domestication  we 
can  study  the  intelligence  and  emo- 
tions of  a lowly  creature — something 
of  quite  as  great  interest  as  are  the 
nerves  in  its  haunches. 

Entomologists  have  often  enslaved 
toads,  and  enforced  their  help  in  the 
capacity  of  living  fly-traps,  while 
microscopists  search  toads  entrail  for 
protozoan  plunder.  A number  of 
toads  are  turned  out  at  night  in  the 
districts  where  the  rare  insects  de- 
sired is  known  to  exist.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  scouts  are  recaptured,  and 
either  deprived  of  their  spoils  by 
gentle  pressure,  or  killed  and  ran- 
sacked. 

Frogs  often  serve  as  barometers.  If 
you  confine  a small  specimen — say  a 
Hyla — in  a glass  jar  in  which  plants 
are  growing,  he  will  hide  himself  in 
the  grass  when  it  is  damp,  but  on  the 
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approach  of  better  weather,  will  show 
himself,  and  climb  a little  ladder  or 
other  perch  furnished  him.  This 
hygroscopic  faculty  is  well  illustra- 
ted in  the  account  of  the  sudden  re- 
vivification of  frogs  in  New  Zealand 
by  wet  weather.  It  is  often  noticed 
nearer  home  that  a rain,  following  a 
dry  spell,  brings  with  it  hosts  of 
young  and  noisy  amphibians,  which 
have  not  rained  down,  but  come  out 
of  their  burrows  and  cool  hiding 
places. 

How  easily  these  animals  are  af- 
fected by  a change  in  the  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  country  people.  Wit- 
ness these  sayings:  “ Frogs  croak 
more  lustily  and  come  abroad  in  the 
evening  before  rain;”  “The  louder 
the  frogs,  the  more  the  rain ; 7 1 “ Tree- 
frogs  crawl  up  the  branches  before  a 
change  toward  dryness  in  the  weath- 
er;” “If  toads  come  out  of  their 


holes  in  great  numbers,  rain  will 
faU.” 

Something  like  a century  ago  des- 
perate planters  in,  the  West  Indies  in- 
troduce the  huge  aqua  toad  of  the  Or- 
inoco Valley  to  their  rat-plagued 
sugar  plantations.  These  toads  will 
catch  and  devour  young  wild  rats; 
but  though  they  spread  over  Jamaica 
and  several  neighboring  islands  with 
amazing  rapidity,  the  rats  remained 
disturbed,  and  the  planters  suffered 
from  an  additional  nuisance,  of  which 
they  have  ever  since  been  extremely 
anxious  to  be  rid. 

Finally,  we  must  not  forget  how 
the  fanciful  taxidermist  mounts  the 
frogs  in  caricature  of  humanity— 
sometimes  with  the  most  laughable 
effect — and  the  use  that  is  made  of 
this  absurb-looking  amphibian  in 
fable  and  fairy  lore,  and  in  the  illus- 
trations of  the  more  modern  comic 
supplements. 


LOVE  OF  APPLAUSE. 


To  be  insensible  to  public  opinion, 
or  to  the  estimation  in  which  we  are 
held  by  others,  indicates  any  thing, 
rather  than  a ghod  and  generous 
spirit.  It  is,  indeed,  the  mark  of  a 
low  and  worthless  character;  devoid 
of  principle,  and  therefore  devoid  of 
shame.  A young  man  is  not  far  from 
ruin,  when  he  can  say  without  blush- 
ing, I dont  care  what  others  think  of 
me. 

But  to  have  a proper  regard  to 
public  opinion,  is  one  thing;  to  make 
that  opinion  our  rule  of  action,  is 
quite  another.  The  one  we  may  cher- 
ish consistently  with  the  purest  vir- 
tue, and  the  most  unbending  recti- 


tude; the  other  we  can  not  adopt, 
without  an  utter  abandonment  of 
principle  and  disregard  of  duty. 

The  young  man  whose  great  aim  is 
to  please,  who  makes  the  opinion  and 
favor  of  others  his  rule  and  motive 
of  action,  stands  ready  to  adopt  any 
sentiments,  or  pursue  any  course  of 
conduct,  however  false  and  criminal, 
provided  only  that  it  be  popular. 

In  every  emergency,  his  first  ques- 
tion is,  what  will  my  companions, 
what  will  the  world  think  and  say 
of  me,  if  I adopt  this  or  that  course 
of  conduct?  Duty,  the  eternal  laws 
of  rectitude,  are  not  thought  of. 
Custom,,  fashion,  popular  favor; 
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these  are  the  tjhings  that  fill  his 
entire  vision,  and  decide  ever  ques- 
tion of  opinion  and  duty. 

Such  a man  can  never  be  trusted; 
for  he  has  no  integrity,  and  no  in- 
dependence of  mind  to  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  rectitude.  He  is  at  the  mer- 
cy of  every  causual  impulse  and 
change  of  popular  opinion;  and  you 
can  no  more  tell  whether  he  will  be 
right  or  wrong  to-morrow,  than  you 
can  predict  the  course  of  the  wind, 
or  what  shape  the  clouds  will  then 
assume. 

And  what  is  the  usual  consequence 
of  this  weak  and  foolish  regard  to 
the  opinions  of  men?  What  the  end 
of  thus  acting  in  compliance  with 
custom  in  opposition  to  one ’s  own 
conviction  of  duty?  It  is  to  lose 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  very 
men  whom  you  thus  attempt  to 
please.  Your  defect  of  principle  and 
hollow-heartedness  are  easily  per- 
ceived : andthough  the  person  con- 
whom  you  thus  sacrifice  your  con- 
science, may  affect  to  commend  your 
complaisance,  you  may  be  assured, 
that,  inwardly,  they  despise  you  for 
it. 

Young  men  hardly  commit  a great- 
er mistake,  than  to  think  of  gaining 
the  esteem  of  others,  by  yielding  to 
their  wishes  contrary  to  their  own 
sense  of  duty.  Such  conduct  is  al- 
ways morafly  wrong,  and  rarely  fails 
to  deprive  one,  both  of  self-respect 
and  the  respect  of  others. 

It  is  very  common  for  young  men, 
just  commencing  business,  to  imagine 
that,  if  they  would  advance  their 
secular  interest,  they  must  not  be 
very  scrupulous  in  binding  them- 
selves down  to  the  strict  rules  of  recti- 
tude. They  must  conform  to  custom; 
and  if,  in  buying  and  selling,  they 


sometimes  say  things  that  are  not 
true,  and  do  things  that  are  not  hon- 
est; why,  their  neighbors  do  the 
same;  and  verily,  there  is  no  getting 
along  without  it.  There  is  so  much 
competition  and  rivalry,  that,  to  be 
strictly  honest,  and  yet  succeed  in 
business,  out  of  the  question. 

Now,  if  it  were  indeed  so,  I would 
say  to  a young  man ; then,  quit  your 
business.  Better  dig,  and  beg  too* 
than  to  tamper  with  conscience,  sin 
against  God,  and  lose  your  soul. 

But  is  it  so?  Is  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  succeed  in  buisness,  that 
you  should  adopt  a standard  of  mor- 
als, more  lax  and  pliable,  than  the 
one  placed  before  you  in  the  Bible? 
Perhaps  for  a time,  a rigid  adherence 
to  rectitude  might  bear  hard  upon 
you;  but  how  would  it  be  in  the  end? 
possibly,  your  neighbor,  by  being  less 
scrupulous  than  yourself,  may  invent 
a more  expedious  way  of  acquiring  a 
fortune.  If  he  is  willing  to  violate 
the  dictates  of  conscience,  to  lie  and 
cheat,  and  trample  on  the  rules  of 
justice  and  honesty,  he  may,  indeed, 
get  the  start  of  you,  and  rise  sud- 
denly to  wealth  and  distinction. 

But  would  you  envy  him  his  riches, 
or  be  willing  to  place  yourself  in  his 
situation?  Sudden  wealth,  especial- 
ly when  obtained  by  dishonest  means, 
rarely  fails  of  bringing  with  it  sud- 
den ruin.  Those  who  acquire  it,  are 
of  course  beggared  in  their  morals, 
and  are  often,  very  soon,  beggared  in 
property.  Their  riches  are  corrupt- 
ed; and  while  they  bring  the  curse 
of  God  on  their  immeadiate  possess- 
ors, they  usually  entail  misery  and 
ruin  upon  their  families. 

If  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  strict 
integrity  is  not  always  the  shortest 
way  to  success,  is  it  not  the  surest, 
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the  happiest,  and  the  best?  A young 
man  of  thorough  integrity  may,  it  is 
true,  find  it  difficult,  in  the  midst  of 
dishonest  competitors  and  rivals,  to 
-start  in  his  business  or  profession; 
but  how  long,  ere  he  will  surmount 
every  difficulty,  draw  round  him  pa- 
trons and  friends,  and  rise  in  the 
confidence  and  support  of  all  who 
know  them? 

What,  if,  in  pursuing  this  course, 
you  should  not,  at  the  close  of  life, 
have  so  much  money,  by  a few  hun- 
dred dollars?  Will  not  a fair  char- 


acter, an  approving  conscience,  and 
an  approving  God,  be  an  abundant 
compensation  for  this  little  deficiency 
of  pelf? 

0,  there  is  an  hour  coming,  when 
one  whisper  of  an  approving  mind, 
one  smile  of  an  approving  God,  will 
be  accounted  of  more  value  than  the 
wealth  of  a thousand  worlds  like  this. 
In  that  hour,  my  young  friends,  noth- 
ing will  sustain  you  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  been  governed  in 
life  by  worthy  and  good  principles. 


NEGRO  HUMOR. 

Atlanta  Constitution. 


The  negro  has  several  points  of 
superiority  over  any  other  race. 

Not  the  least  of  these  is  his  sense 
of  humor. 

A negro  is  unqestionably  the  fun- 
niest man  in  the  world.  The  negro 
joke  still  ranks  above  anything  the 
Irishman  can  do,  or  the  Yankee,  or 
the  German. 

The  reason  is  that  the  negro  is  in- 
stinctively good  patured,  utterly  hu- 
man, and  can  see  the  funny  side  of 
anything. 

Everybody  has  his  collection  of  ne- 
gro jokes.  Here  are  a few  which,  al- 
though they  may  be  chestnuts,  illus- 
trate the  negro’s  peculiar  gift. 

A colored  man  going  to  work  one 
morning  passed  a jail.  A prisoner 
looked  out  through  the  bars  and  call- 
ed to  him  and  asked  him  what  time 
it  was : ‘ 1 What  do  you  want  to  know 
what  time  it  is  for?”  replied  the  dar- 
key. “You  ain’t  goin’  to  no  place.” 

A guest  at  a hotel  had  had  a cer- 
tain colored  waiter  for  several  days, 
had  tipped  him  liberally  and  was  en- 


joying special  attention.  One  morn- 
ing the  waiter  passed  him  by  and 
another  took  his  place.  The  guest 
called  to  the  first  waiter  and  asked 
him  why  he  had  deserted  him.  “Well 
replied  the  waiter,  “you  see,  I done 
lost  you  last  night,  boss,  in  a game 
of  craps.” 

A railroad  contractor  employed  a 
number  of  negroes  in  Florida.  One 
of  them  would  sit  up  most  of  the 
night  playing  cards.  The  employer 
remonstrated  with  him  and  told  him 
that  he  did  not  get  enough  sleep,  and 
that  he  could  not  expect  to  do  his 
work  when  he  sat  up  until  3 o’clock 
playing  cards  and  got  up  at  6 to 
work.  “Yas,”  replied  the  negro,  “I 
gits  sleep  enough,  boss.  You  see,  I 
sleeps  awful  fast.” 

One  of  0.  Henry’s  favorite  stories 
was  about  the  negro  who  had  been 
condemned  to  death  by  a judge.  “You 
are  to  be  taken  out  in  the  yard  hung 
by  the  neck  until  you  are  dead,  on 
the  13th  day  of  August.  Have  you 
anything  to  say?”  said  the  judge. 
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The  negro  rose  to  his  feet  and,  after 
stammering  a bit,  inquired,  ‘ ‘You 
all  dont  mean  this  coming  August, 
do  you,  judge ?” 

A characteristic  reply  was  that  of 
a negro  who  was  asked  where  he  was 
going.  “I  ain’t  goin’  nowhere,” 
was  the  answer.  “I  done  been  where 
I’m  going.” 

Illustrative  of  the  negro’s  happy 
disposition  is  the  story  of  a man  who 
wanted  a laborer  to  help  him  move  a 
piano.  He  stepped  out  on  the  street 
and  saw  a negro  leaning  against  a 
lamp-post.  “Do  you  want  to  earn  a 
quarter?”  he  asked.  The  boy  slowly 
turned  his  head  and  said,  “No  sir;  I 
got  a quarter.” 


A young  negro  had  been  away  from 
his  native  town  in  Kentucky  to  Chi- 
cago for  some  months.  His  name 
was  Fred  Brown.  When  he  returned 
home  some  one  greeted  him  with 
“How  are  you,  Fred?”  He  replied, 
“My  name  ain’t  Fred  no  more;  I 
done  changed  my  name.  My  name 
now  is  S.  R.  Brown.  That’s  my  name. 
Cicero  Brown.” 

A negro  waiter  in  a southern  town 
asked  a guest  at  a hotel  what  kind  of 
pie  he  would  have  for  dinner.  “What 
kind  of  pie  have  you?”  asked  the 
guest.  The  answer  was,  “Black, 
straw,  huck  an’  raz.  ” And  if  you 
say  these  words  fast  enough  they 
make  quite  an  imposing  sound. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

James  Gentry  Reporter 


Master  Joe  Kennon  has  been  re- 
placed in  the  carpenter  shop. 

+ 11? 

Master  Paul  Groves  has  returned 
to  his  former  job  in  the  shoe  shop. 

ZZZZ 

A new  refrigerator  has  been 
bought  and  placed  in  the  9th  cot- 
tage. 

ZZZZ 

Mr.  Zebulon  Teeter,  formerly  an 
officer  at  the"  institution,  made  a 
short  visit  here  last  Tuesday. 

ZZZ* 

Masters  Frank  Brockwell  and 
John  Hill  were  honorably  paroled 
by  Supt.  Boger  last  Saturday. 

zzzz 

The  boys  to  receive  visits  from 
home  folks  last  Wednesday  were 
Claiborne  Gilbert,  Harry  Dalton,  Er- 


ma Leach  and  Ralph  Cutchins. 

zzzz 

Master  Pressly  Mills,  the  former 
reporter,  was  hurriedly  called  home 
last  Saturday  on  account  of  the  death 
of  his  grandmother. 

ZZZZ 

Rev.  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Concord, 
conducted  the  religious  services  in 
the  auditorium  last  Sunday.  His 
text  was  taken  from  the  1st.  Psalm. 

ZZZZ 

Miss  Elizabeth  Young  of  Sunder- 
land Hall  made’  a visit  to  see  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Pearl  Young,  matron 
of  the  King’s  Daughters  Cottage. 

ZZZZ 

Last  Friday  while  Master  Frank 
Lisk  was  looking  for  hen  nests,  he 
ran  across  a turkey’s  nest  along  the 
banks  of  the  creek  near  the  old  wash 
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place.  Further  looking  disclosed  a 
mother  turkey  and  fourteen  small 
"turkeys  just  hatched. 

t Z Z Z 

Claude  Coley,  recently  paroled 
from  the  institution,  presented  to 
the  Iredell-Rowan  cottage  two 
beautiful  table  runners  made  by 
his  mother.  The  gifts  were  de- 
lightfully accepted  and  appreciated 
by  all,  they  are  beautiful  pieces  of 
hand  embroidery  work. 

zzzt 

The  new  three  hundred  gallon 
gasoline  tank  has  been  installed  by 
the  side  of  the  garage,  it  has  already 
been  filled  with  gasoline  and  is 
ready  for  use.  A small  kerosene 
tank  has  also  been  installed  by  the 
side  of  the  larger  one.  This  one 
will  supply  the  needs  of  the  trac- 
tors, etc. 

ZZ  t I 

About  three  acres  of  tomatoes  and 
cabbage  were  planted  last  week, 
and  several  acres  of  beans  were 
planted  a few  days  ago.  Mr  White 
is  still  breaking  the  ground  and  pre- 
paring it  for  corn.  We  have  already 
about  fifty  acres  of  corn  planted. 
Six  teams  of  horses  and  two  tractors 
are  being  used  in  breaking  up  the 
ground  and  preparing  it  for  plant- 
ing purposes.  The  rye  was  mowed 
and  hauled  to  the  barn  last  week. 

ZZZZ 

Roughly  estimated,  320  yelling 
and  cheering  boys  saw  the  J.  T.  S. 
give  the  Rocky  River  nine  a good 
walloping  last  Saturday  This  gives 
the  J.  T.  S.  credit  for  three  victories 
out  of  four  games  played  this  season. 

The  game  commenced  with  J.  T. 
S.  in  the  field,  Holman  pitching  and 
Cook  catching.  The  visitors  could- 


n’t connect  up  with  Holman’s  puz- 
zling delivery  and  were  forced  to 
take  the  field  scoreless.  While  J. 
T.  S.  tallied  twice  off  of  Bost  in  the 
first  inning. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  second  inn- 
ing Holman  again  retired  the  side 
without  allowing  them  a single  run. 
This  continued  throughout  the  whole 
game  except  in  the  third  inning 
when  the  visitors  tallied  once,  and 
in  the  eighth  when  they  crossed  the 
home  plate  twice. 

Score: 


Hobby  2b 
Cook  c 
Godown  lb 
Holman  p 
Everhart  ss 
Scott  3b 
Oglesby  If 
Watson  rf 
Roper  cf 

Totals 


. T.  S. 

AB  R H O 
4 2 2 3 

4 0 0 6 

4 2 2 10 

4 0 0 1 

4 0 10 

4 0 0 3 

3 112 

3 12  1 

3 0 0 1 

33  6 8 27 


Rocky  River. 


Boger  2b 
Kiser  c 
Bost  p 
White  If 
McCanolty  rf 
Hegler  3b 
Garmond  cf 
Alexander  ss 
White  lb 


AB  R H O 
5 116 

4 117 

4 0 2 2 

4 0 10 

4 0 10 

4 0 10 

4 0 0 0 

4 110 

4 0 0 9 


A E 
3 2 
0 0 
2 0 
2 0 
3 1 
1 1 
0 0 
0 0 
1 0 

12  4 


A E 
4 4 
0 0 
1 0 
0 0 
0 0 
2 1 
0 0 
1 0 
1 0 


Totals  37  3 8 24  9 5 


Summary:  two  base  hits,  Watson 
and  Boger.  three  base  hits.  Godown 
and  Alexander.  Base  on  balls  off, 
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Holman  2,  off  Bost  0.  Umpire; 
Alexander. 

How  We  Stand. 

G W L Pet. 
431  .750 


YOUR  BODY  WORTH  ABOUT  98 
CENTS. 

The  material  out  of  which  your 
body  is  built  would  bring  about  98 
cents  if  only  could  be  seperated  and 
sold  in  a drug  store. 

This  is  figured  out  by  Dr.  Geor- 
gine  Luden,  in  the  current  journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

The  human  body,  according  to  Dr. 
Luden  contains  iron  enough  to  make 
and  average  size  nail,  fat  enough  for 
seven  bars  of  soap,  lime  enough  to 
fill  a shaker  and  sulphur  enough  to 
rid  a dog  of  fleas. 

In  the  brain  is  a minute  quantity 
of  gold.  A doctor  can  write  out  for 
you  a list  of  chemicals  or  elements 


that  make  up  your  body.  He  might 
give  you  the  exact  quantities  of  each. 
You  could  go  to  a drug  store  and 
buy  the  list  mix  the  stuff  together 
and  say : ‘ 1 There  is  a duplicate  of 
my  body;  It  all  resolves  itself  down 
to  simple  elements.  And  yet  there 
is  a difference  between  the  drug  store 
chemicals  and  the  actual  body.  That 
difference  is  something  that  cannot 
be  measured.  It  has  no  weight.  It 
is  invisible.  Our  bodies  are  like 
railroad  locomotives.  The  engine 
stands  on  a sidetrack,  motionless, 
dead.  Coal  is  in  the  fire.  Water 
waits  to  be  turned  into  steam.  The 
engineer  soul  steps  into  the  cab, 
touches  a match  to  the  coal.  Life 
begins. 

As  the  coal  burns  up  more  fuel 
corresponding  to  food,  is  shoveled 
in.  Gradually,  despite  repairs,  the 
locomotive  (body)  wears  out.  It 
goes  to  the  junk  heap — death. — Cam- 
den Daily  Courier. 


The  Yankess  have  waited  a good  while  after  freeing  the  negroes,  but 
now  they  are  sending  for  them. — Greensboro  News, 
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SUMMER 

VACATIONIST! 


Summer  will  soon  he  here.  Now  is 
the  time  to  make  your  plans. 

•The  glorious  Mountains  cl  Western 
North  Carolina  welcome  you. 

“THE  LAND  of  the  SKY” 

The  Vacationists  Paradise 

All  Out -ol- Door  Sports 

Reduced  Summer  Fares,  Be- 
ginning May  Fifteenth. 

SOUTHERN 

RAILWAY 

SYSTEM 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 


LY. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1:40  A 

| 

30 

i 

New  York-Birmingham 

| 30 

i 

1:40  A 

2 :37A 

i 

29 

i 

Birmingham-New  York 

| 29 

i 

2 :37A 

5:12A 

1 

44 

i 

Washington-Atlanta 

| 44 

i 

5 :12A 

6 :32A 

1 

31 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 31 

i 

6 :32A 

8:41  A 

| 

137 

Atlanta-New  York 

| 137 

i 

8 :41A 

9:25A 

i 

i 

11 

i 

Charlotte-Norfolk-Richmond 

1 11 

i 

9 :25A 

10 :55A 

i 

36 

i 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

| 36 

i 

10 :55A 

3 :20P 

i 

45 

i 

W ashington-Charlotte 

| 45 

i 

3 ?20P 

3 :45P 

i 

46 

i 

Charlotte-Danville 

| 46 

i 

3 :45P 

7 :10P 

i 

12 

i 

N orf  olk-Richmond-  Atlanta 

1 12 

i 

7 :10P 

8:18P 

i 

32 

i 

New  York- Augusta 

1 32 

i 

8 :1SP 

10 :20P 

i 

35 

i 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

| 35 

i 

10 :20P 

9 :45P 

! 

138 

i 

New  York-Atla*ita 

| 138 

i 

9:45P 

9 :31P 

1 

135 

i 

W ashington- Atlanta 

| 135 

i 

9 :31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
points. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  C 
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f YOU’LL  NEVER  BE  MISSED.  ! 

t $ 

*£  No  man  is  so  mighty  in  knowledge  or  cash  that  * 

* when  he  drops  out  he’ll  make  more  than  a splash.  * 
f And  if  you  imagine  that  when  you  are  dead,  the  % 

* world  will  be  jolted  clear  out  of  its  head,  that  peo-  * 

* pie  will  weep  till  they  wear  out  their  eyes,  you’re  f 

* in  for  jarring  post-mortem  surprise.  The  world  will  * 

* roll  on  without  slipping  a cog  when  you  and  the  % 
dead  ones  are  lost  in  the  fog  that  hangs  over  the  f 

* breast  of  the  mumuring  Styx;  the  people  will  traf-  % 
X*  fic  and  Play  the  old  tricks;  the  women  will  gossip,  % 

* the  children  will  dance,  and  if  you  are  mentioned  f 

* it  would  be  by  chance.  % 

X The  sun  neither  rises  nor  sets  in  your  clothes,  % 

X*  the  plannets  do  not  borrow  light  from  your  nose;  * 

* the  globe  that  we  live  on  goes  round  the  ring  but  X 
X you’re  not  the  fellow  that’s  pulling  the  string;  so  * 

* don’t  let  your  head  get  too  swollen  for  use;  don’t  * 
*>  think  you’re  an  eagle  if  you’re  a goose.— Walt  f 

* Mason.  f 
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Never  put  off  till  tomorrow 
What  you  can  do  today; 

That’s  what  the  old-time  proverb, 

And  old-time  people  say; 

But  I say  put  off  till  tomorrow 
Your  worry  and  fret  and  gloom, 

Keep  steady  and  sweet  all  day  today 
For  tomorrow  has  never  yet  come. 

— A Twentieth  Century  Proverb. 


ON  THE  WING. 

It’s  happened.  For  years  I have  seen  tourists  pass,  all  condemning  the 
roads  of  Virginia,  the  mother  of  presidents.  It  was  impossible  to  bring  one’s 
self  to  believe  the  truth  of  the  declarations  some  of  them  floated  on  canvas 
from  the  side  of  their  cars. 

Then  again,  at  Cleveland  Springs  last  summer  I met  Mr.  Jas.  Kyle,  a 
prominent  Goldsboro  banker,  who  persisted  in  making  known  his  appreci- 
ation of  the  superbness  of  North  Carolina  roads,  and  he  actually  grew  poetic 
and  eloquent  over  the  scenery  through  Stanly  and  Montgomery  Counties. 
The  half  of  the  truth  has  never  been  told.  I’ve  seen  for  myself.  It’s  worth 
any  amount  of  trouble  to  knock  off,  and  make  a trip  by  car,  (beginning  at 
Concord)  to  Albemarle,  Troy,  Biscoe,  Carthage,  Sanford,  Apex,  Cary,  Ral- 
eigh, Henderson,  Warrenton,  Littleton  and  Thelma,  where  you  approach  the 
Roanoke  River.  Right  here  the  poetry  of  the  trip  ends.  If  your  destination 
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be  Norfolk,  better  throw  your  Tin  Lizzie  aside  and  employ  the  services  of  a 
flying  machine,  or  else  turn  back  home.  At  this  point,  you  are  about  to 
enter  Virginia.  The  road  from  the  bridge  across  the  Roanoke  River  near 
Thelma  to  Suffolk,  Virginia,  via  Emporia,  Courtland  and  Franklin  is  a dis- 
grace to  any  government,  state  or  county.  I would  like,  to  appease  my 
suffering  in  negotiating  these  one  hundred  miles  of  ungodly  roads  that 
would  not  be  tolerated  on  the  average  N.  C.  farm,  to  turn  Virginia  (figur- 
atively speaking)  across  my  lap  and  give  her  an  old-fashioned  spanking. 
The  tourists  should  not  use  their  bad  language  in  paying  their  respects  to 
the  average  roads  to  be  found  in  Virginia,  but  they  certainly  have  a fine 
subject  for  their  wrath. 

Attempting  An  Explanation. 

Three  observing  people  have  offered  explanation  why  Virginia  has  the 
worst  roads  in  the  whole  world. 

The  first,  a native  born  lady,  contends  that  the  average  Virginian  regards 
it  sacrilegious  to  do  things  in  a way  unknown  to  their  grand-fathers  and 
grandmothers ; 

The  second  observer  contends  that  the  leaders  are  afraid  to  make  the 
plunge,  and  are  lacking  in  real  “good  roads’ ’ enthusiasts  and  builders,  and 

A Third,  representing  not  a small  number,  feels  that  so  little  is  legislatively 
done  to  promote  the  progress  and  welfare  of  farmers,  and  that  it  would  be 
injury  upon  insult  to  build  good  roads  in  Eastern  Virginia.  Up  to  date  the 
boll  weevil  has  not  appeared  in  the  Virginia  cotton  belt,  and  they  are  certain 
no  boll  weevil  yet  born  could  negotiate  the  character  of  roads  now  in  ex- 
istence in  Virginia. 

Jas.  Kyle  Is  Right. 

There  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  Southern  state  a more  beautiful  country 
with  evidences  of  prosperity  and  visions  of  hope  and  fine  cheer  than  to  be 
seen  through  Stanly,  Montgomery  and  Moore  counties,  all  of  which  twenty 
years  ago  did  not  present  such  promises.  Brain  and  enterprise  have  met  in 
a superb  development,  the  like  of  which  has  never  anywhere  been  surpassed. 

Not  Infallible. 

The  road  campaign  in  North  Carolina  is  little  short  of  marvelous.  But 
sixty-five  millions  of  dollars  should  make  a show,  and  put  ginger  and  pep 
into  our  people. 

No  law  ever  passed  by  a N.  C.  legislature  is  more  far-reaching  and  shows 
more  wisdom  than  does  the  law  that  authorizes  the  great  road  construction 
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programme.  But  no  law,  however  wise,  is  altogether  automatic,  or  is  en- 
tirely free  of  the  possibility  of  being  abused  or  misunderstood. 

One  of  the  strongest  points  in  the  Highway  Law,  that  won  for  it  en- 
thusiastic supporters,  was  the  feature  of  linking  up  the  several  county  seats  of 
the  several  counties  of  the  state  in  a scheme  of  dependable  roads,  in  all  sea- 
sons. The  public  is  astounded  at  the  course  alleged  to  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Highway  Commissioner  for  this  district.  There  is  every  reason,  natural, 
commercial,  industrial  and  sentimental,  why  Albemarle  and  Concord  should  be 
connected  by  a hard  surface  road.  The  counties  join,  there  is  a vast  amount 
of  reciprocal,  business,  and  the  road,  has  to  sustain  an  immense  traffic. 

Having  done  this,  traffic  is  promised  a modernly  constructed  black-top 
road  from  Concord  direct  to  Charlotte,  the  Coinissioner ’s  home.  But  it 
is  proposed  to  ignore  the  very  heart  of  the  law  that  contemplates  linking  up 
county  seats  of  contiguous  counties,  by  diverting  the  permanent,  substantial, 
black-top  road  in  another  direction,  It  is  announced  that  $700,000  of  the 
road  fund  is  to  be  expended  in  Stanly  on  a road  from  Albemarle  to  Char- 
lotte, crossing  lower  Cabarrus,  and  a considerable  mileage  in  Cabarrus  and 
Mecklenburg.  This  road  will  not  and  can  never  serve  as  many  of  our  people 
as  it  would  were  it  built  where  it  logically  belongs  and  where  a frank  con- 
struction of  the  law  contemplates. 

The  persistence  of  Commissioner  Wilkerson  in  declaring  for  this  course  in 
providing  for  permanent  road  connection  for  the  county  seats  of  Stanly, 
Cabarrus  and  Mecklenburg,  is  variously  explained  by  people — in  some 
of  which  we  can  not  sympathize — but  it  does  seem  that  he  has  misread 
the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  proper  and  just  course,  and 
the  most  economical,  would  be  to  hard-surface  the  road  from  Albemarle 
to  Concord,  where  a hard-surface  road  leads  to  Charlotte.  The  traffic 
and  the  business  between  Albemarle  and  Concord  demands  it — the  mainte- 
nance of  a top-soil  road  between  these  two  points  under  the  heavy  demands 
and  uses  is  like  pouring  money  into  a rat  hole.  A top-soil  road  from  Albe- 
marle across  Southern  Cabarrus  to  Charlotte  will  meet  the  necessities  in  that 
direction;  and  why  do  violence  to  the  very  spirit  of  the  law,  which  contem- 
plates the  direct  connection  of  county  seats.  If  you  are  quoted  correctly, 
Mr.  Commissioner  Wilkerson,  you  are  about  to  officially  accomplish  an  in- 
justice, an  unwise  thing  and  an  indefensible  act. 

Mr.  Wilkerson:  your  admiring  friends  can  not  bring  themselves  to  be- 
lieve that  you  will  permit  such  a folly,  for  any  reason  in  the  world. 

Don’t,  Mr.  Wilkerson,  don’t. 

P.  S.  I’m  going  back  home  on  a better  route,  when  I get  ready,  if  I have 
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to  leave  my  flivver  and  “ride  the  rails.” 


JUDGE  P.  D.  WALKER  PASSES. 

On  the  22ond  North  Carolina  lost  one  of  her  finest  citizens  in  the  death  of1 
Associate  Justice  Platt  D.  Walker  of  the  Supreme  Court.  A more  gentle- 
manly gentleman,  of  fine  accomplishments,  of  upright  life,  pleasing  personality, 
unblemished  integrity  and  a charming  companionableness,  North  Carolina 
never  produced. 

A native  of  Wilmington,  but  a long  time  resident  of  Charlotte,  from  which 
place  he  went  to  the  Supreme  bench.  Judge  Walker  served  his  state  well  and 
honorably,  and  his  passing  gives  pain  to  the  entire  state.  The  appointment 
of  his  successor  is  a matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Governor  Morrison. 

******* 

SENATOR  OVERMAN  SOUNDS  WARNING. 

Senator  Overman  was  the  honor  guest  of  the  Concord  Kiwanis  Club  Friday 
evening.  The  Senator  made  an  impressive  address  on  “Conservation  of  Our 
Constitution^”  He  cited  the  fact  that  71  admendments  to  the  constitution 
had  been  introduced  in  Congress — one  even  providing  for  the  teaching  of 
birth  control. 

Senator  Overman  is  popular  in  Concord,  and  he  is  always  heard  with  en- 
thusiasm. } 

******* 

DAY  LATE. 

For  the  first  time  in  two  years  and  more  the  editor  knocked-off  for  a week. 
The  elements  and  the  Virginia  roads  delay  this  number  a day — utterly  im- 
possible to  negotiate  successfully  against  two  stubborn  forces  like  bad  weath- 
er and  Virginia  roads. 

The  fish  stories  we‘ve  been  hearing  are  all  fables.  But  there  was  some 
compensation  in  the  reasonable  prices  obtained  from  real  fishermen  and  res- 
taurant-keepers. 

******* 

What  has  become  of  the  system  of  hotel  inspection?  If  the  authorities 
functioned  a little  more  vigorously,  there  might  be  some  cleaning  up,  if  not 
putting  out  of  commission,  of  certain  hotels  along  the  Seaboard  Ry.  after  it 
heads  northward  through  North  Carolina.  One  of  the  best  towns  in  North 
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■Carolina  has  the  dirtiest  and  worst  kept  hotel  in  the  state — and  it  bears  a 
famous  name. 

* * * * * * * 

If  you  want  to  show  your  patriotism  and  your  interest  in  worth  while  de- 
velopments, saying  nothing  of  entrancing  scenery,  go  through  Stanly  and 
Moore  counties  on  the  Concord-Sanford  route,  before  hankering  for  scenes  in 
other  states  and  across  the  seas. 


% % K:  sjs  * % & 


During  the  year  of  1922  automobiles  figured  in  81  percent  of  the  accidents 
which  occurred  at  crossings  of  public  highways  with  tracks  of  the  Southern 
Railway  system.  Out  of  474  crossing  accidents,  384  were  in  connection  with 
with  automobiles. 


Judge  Heriot  Clarkson  would  sound  good  to  North  Carolinians. 
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ARE  WE  TURNING  FROM  WAR? 


By  R. 

As  tlie  years  pass  interest  in  the 
exercise  on  Confederate  Memorial 
Day  is  apparently  on  the  wane.  The 
annual  event  this  year  seemed  to 
attract  less  attention  than  usual  in 
some  places.  Or  at  least  that  was 
the  impression  in  my  home  toAvn  and 
I judge  by  the  reports  that  it  was 
so  elsewhere.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons for  the  decline  in  interest.  The 
survivors  of  the  mighty  conflict  of 
the  ixties  are  fewer  every  year.  It 
is  natural  and  inevitable  that  one 
attracts  less  interest  and  attention 
as  he  grows  older;  and  the  events  in 
which  he  played  a part,  no  matter 
how  stirring,  lose  interest  with  the 
passing  of  time.  We  have  heard  the 
story  of  the  Confederacy  and  of  the 
deeds  of  valor  of  the  participants  so 
often  that  it  has  in  great  measure 
lost  its  thrill.  It  is  pitiable,  too, 
that  this  lessened  interest  should  be 
manifested  while  many  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Confederacy  are  yet  with 
us.  They  doubtless  feel  the  indiffer- 
ence keenly.  It  is  distinctly  discredit- 
able to  our  age  and  our  time  that  we 
show  so  little  interest  in  old  folks, 
generally  speaking.  Possibly  it  was 
always  that  way.  Old  people  are  too 
often  made  to  feel  that  they  are  a 
burden.  We  are  too  busy  to  take  a 
little  time  contribute  to  their  pleas- 
ure and  try  to  brighten  their  last 
days  as  the  shadows  gather,  to  show 
them  that  they  are  appreciated. 
Especially  is  this  attention  due  the 
survivors  of  the  Confederate  army. 
They  have  a double  claim  on  our  in- 
terest and  our  care.  A quarter  of  a 
century  hence  they  will  all  be  gone. 


R.  CLARK. 

Then  it  may  be  expected  that  Con- 
federate Memorial  Day  will  no  long- 
er be  regularly  observed,  and  this 
will  not  be  unnatural.  With  the 
passing  of  the  survivors  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  their  near  kin  interest  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  events  of  that 
war  waned.  The  glorious  Fourth  is 
celebrated  only  on  occasion  and  be- 
cause a celebration  is  desired  fot 
other  purposes.  It  can  not  be  ex- 
pected that  succeeding  generations 
will  go  on  celebrating  and  keeping 
alive  the  interest  in  the  events  so 
long  passed,  no  matter  how  impor- 
tant they  may  be.  Formerly  the 
10th  of  May  with  us  Avas  the  most 
important  event  of  the  year,  just  as 
the  Fourth  of  July  was  the  most 
important  event  a hundred  years 
ago.  But  the  importance  of  these 
events  Avas  partially  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  had  feAV  events  of 
any  kind.  Noav  there  are  so  many 
things  to  attract  attention  that  Me- 
morial Day  has  small  share  in  our 
interest,  at  least  comparatively.  This 
should  not  be  so  Avhile  any  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Confederacy  are  Avith 
us  in  the  flesh.  When  all  have  an- 
SAvered  the  last  roll  call,  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  praise  or  blame,  it  won’t 
matter  to  them.  But  Avhile  a single 
one  of  them  is  with  us  a special  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  celebrate  the 
day  in  such  manner  as  it  deserves. 

Another  reason  for  the  waning 
interest,  as  one  of  the  Memorial  Day 
speakers  this  year  mentioned,  is  the 
lack  of  knoAvledge  on  the  part  of  the 
younger  generation  of  the  history  of 
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the  War  Between  the  States.  It  is 
distressing,  this  ignorance  of  our 
own  history — especially  the  true 
story  of  secession  anc^  the  war  that 
followed.  But  this  ignorance  is  our 
own  fault.  We  have  the  truth  of 
history  written  by  impartial  his- 
torians. But  for  some  reason,  which 
cannot  be  explained,  we  have  pre- 
fered  that  our  children  study  the 
books  written  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  other  side;  or  by  persons  who 
failed  utterly  to  understand  the 
Southern  position  or  wilfully  mis- 
interpreted it.  As  for  me,  I contend 
only  for  the  facts  as  they  are.  I do 
not  ask  that  our  errors,  for  we  made 
many,  be  glossed  over  or  explained 
away.  I am  content  for  the  exact 
facts  to  take  care  of  the  situation; 
but  I cannot  understand  why  every 
Southern  born  man  would  not  be 
concerned  to  have  the  truth  of  his- 
tory taught  with  reference  to  that 
important  event.  But  we  go  on  plac- 
ing in  our  schools  books  that  do  not 
correctly  state  facts.  Our  teachers 
don’t  know  them,  or  at  least  they 
are  not  concerned  about  them.  Once 
in  awhile  a community  is  aroused,  as 
Concord  was  not  so  long  ago,  and 
the  misleading  histories  are  cast  out, 
but  that  doesn’t  happen  often.  And 
folks  who  should  be  informed  go  on 
talking  Gen.  Lee  surrendering  his 
sword  to  Gen.  Grant  at  Appomattox, 
notwithstanding  Gen.  Grant  himself 
said  in  his  memoirs  that  no  such  in- 
cident occured.  And  that  is  only 
one  instance. 

Another  reason  possibly  for  the 
lack  of  interest  in  Memorial  Day: 
The  war  story  no  longer  thrills  as  it 
once  did.  When  we  are  brought  in- 
to close  contact  with  things  they  are 
likely  to  become  commonplace.  We 


seem  to  be  “fed  up”  on  war,  to 
phrase  it  in  the  slang  of  the  day. 
We  have  recently  had  a closer  view 
and  the  story  of  the  clash  of  arms 
and  the  deeds  of  valor  does  not  in- 
terest us  as  formerly.  I am  moved 
to  say  this  by  the  apparent  facts 
that  the  world  war  soldiers  seeming- 
ly arouse  as  little  interest,  a little 
more  than  four  years  after  the  close 
of  hostilities,  as  the  soldiers  of  the 
war  that  closed  58  years  ago.  In 
many  respects  the  world  war  soldiers 
recieve  much  less  attention  than  the 
Confederates  formerly  did.  For 
more  than  a quarter  of  a century 
after  the  close  of  the  War  Between 
the  States,  the  Confederate  soldiers 
absolutely  dominated  public  affairs 
in  the  South,  as  did  the  Federal  sol- 
diers in  the  North  and  West.  Near- 
ly every  public  office  was  held  by  an 
ex-soldier  and  war  service  was  a 
distinct  asset  in  the  matter  of  pub- 
lic preferment.  It  was  expected 
that  when  our  soldiers  came  home 
from  the  world  war  they  would 
soon  take  over  control  of  public  af- 
fairs, as  their  due.  So  far  they 
have  not  done  so  and  in  our  State 
they  have  shown  no  disposition  in 
that  direction.  I think  I am  right 
in  saying  that  only  one  member  of 
our  congressional  delegation,  Major 
Bulwinkle,  is  an  ex-service  man,  and 
that  place  would  have  probably  not 
been  open  to  him  had  not  the  sitting 
member  in  his  district  voluntarily 
retired.  If  there  is  an  ex-service 
man  in  the  State  office  at  Raleigh  I 
do  not  recall  him  at  the  moment. 
None  of  the  prospective  candidates 
for  Governor  served  in  the  war. 
There  were  not  so  many  ex-service 
men  in  the  Legislature  and  few  are 
in  county  offices.  They  do  not  seem. 
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up  to  this  time,  to  seek  public  places 
in  any  great  numbers;  they  talk  lit- 
tle about  war  experience  and  show 
no  disposition,  generally  speaking,  to 
capitalize  on  their  war  service.  They 
have  their  organization,  and  with 
the  support  of  those  who  believe 
that  a soldier,  all  things  being 
equal,  should  have  the  preference, 
they  could  make  things  interest- 
ing for  the  powers  that  be  if 
they  were  so  mindful.  But  recently 
when  the  State  commander  of  the 
organization  attacked  two  publjc  of- 
ficials as  slackers,  he  seemed  to 
arouse  resentment  rather  than  sym- 
pathy among  his  war  comrades. 

I am  citing  these  matters  simply 
to  say  that  the  lessened  interest  in 
the  Confederate  memorial  observance 
taken  in  connection  with  the  seeming 
lack  of  interest  in  the  soldiers  of  the 
world  war  and  the  indfference  of  the 
ex-service  men  themselves,  may  sug- 
gest a turning  away  of  the  public 
mind  from  war.  In  all  history  the 
military  man  has  been  the  popular 
hero.  To  his  memory  we  erected 
monuments  and  his  story  made  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  pages  of  his- 
tory. Are  we  changing  in  our  atti- 
tude? Will  the  soldiers  no  longer 
be  the  chief  figure?  I don’t  know. 


If  it  be  true  that  the  public  mind  is 
turning  from  millitary  glory  that,  in 
so  far  as  it  may  lessen  the  possibili- 
ties of  war,  should  be  welcomed. 
But  welcome  as  that  possibility  may 
be,  it  will  be  distinctly  to  our  dis- 
credit when  we  cease  to  honor  the' 
men  who  answered  the  country’s 
call  and  offered  their  all  in  its  de- 
fence. We  are  certainly  deterior, 
ating  if  that  is  our  trouble — and  I 
don’t  want  to  think  it  is  that.  Oh, 
I know  the  soldier  business  is  often 
very  much  overworked.  Some  wln> 
saw  little  service,  were  soldiers  in 
name  only,  and  soldiers  only  under 
compulsion,  sometimes  make  the 
loudest  demands  for  reward,  and  get 
it  because  of  their  much  seeking, 
while  the  more  deserving  but  more 
modest  get  no  public  recognition. 
And  while  I would  not  urge  our  ex- 
service  men  to  demand  public  place 
solely  because  of  their  army  service, 
I do  say  if  they  ask  it  they  should, 
do  say  if  they  ask  it  they  should, 
if  they  are  qualified,  have  the  pref- 
erence. And  not  that  only,  but  we 
should  never  forget,  and  our  chil- 
dren should  be  taught  to  remember, 
that  they  who  went  forth  to  battle 
for  their  country  and  ours,  deserve 
our  first  consideration. 


SMILES. 

Softly  the  nurse  smoothed  the  sufferer’s  pillow.  He  had  been  admit- 
ted only  that  morning  and  now  he  lookd  up  pleadingly  at  the  nurse  who 
stood  at  his  bedside. 

“An’  pwhat  did  ye  say  the  docthor’s  name  was,  nurse  dear?’’  he  asked. 

“Dr.  Kilpatrick,’’  was  the  reply.  “He’s  the  senior  house  surgeon.’’ 

That  settles  it,’’  he  muttered,  firmly,  “that  docther  won’t  get  a chanst 
to  operate  on  me.’’ 

“Why  not?’’  asked  the  nurse  in  surprise.  “He’s  a very  clever  man.’’ 

“That’s  as  may  be,’’  the  patient  said.  “But  me  name  happens  to  be 
Patrick.’’ — New  York  Globe. 
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AMERICA’S  TWELVE  GREATEST 
WOMEN. 

Senorita  Mondujano,  a Chilean  delegate  to  the  Pan-American  Conference 
■of  Women  in  Baltimore  a year  ago,  requested  that  a list  of  America's  Great- 
est Twelve  Women  be  made  up  that  she  might  use  the  same  in  arousing  the 
women  of  South  America.  This  is  the  report  made  up  for  the  Chilean  del- 
egate. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  commisson  charged  with  the  responsible  busi- 
ness was  not  favored  with  the  list  made  up  of  North  Carolina  women,  some 
months  ago,  by  Miss  Nell  Battle  Lewis,  the  publicity  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  State  Welfare  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson.  Had  that 
commission  been  better  informed  there  is  possibly  no  doubt  that  North  Caro- 
lina would  have  been  represented.  TH~E  UPLIFT  could  name  twelve  hun- 
dred North  Carolina  women  that  can  outshine  in  the  field  of  activity  and 
real  service  the  list  furnished  to  sister  Senorita  Mondujano,  of  Chile,  South 
America.  This  would  mean  only  an  average  of  a dozen  to  the  county;  and 
what  a painful  ordeal  it  would  be  in  reaching  a,  final  list  to  be  forced  into  an 
elimination  slaughter — that  would  be  the  only  way  to  end  the  matter. 

was  four  times  the  recipient  of  the 
Mary  Smith  prize  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

Other  awards  are : gold  medal,  Phila- 
delphia Art  Club;  Dodge  Prize,  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design;  bronze 
and  gold  medals,  Carnegie  Institute; 
gold  medal  of  honor  and  the  Temple 
gold  medal,  National  Academy  of 
Design,  1913;  medal  of  honor,  Pan- 
ama Pacific  Exposition,  in  1915;  gold 
medal,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1921, 
Sthe  is  represented  in  nearly  all  of  the 
important  galleries  in  the  United. 
States. 

Carrie  Chapman  Catt. 

Mrs.  Came  Chapman  Catt,  has 
lectured  in  almost  every  country  of 
Europe.  She  was  State  lecturer  and 
organizer  of  the  Iowa  Woman  Suf- 
frage Association,  1890-92,  President 
of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Al- 
liance, 1904,  worked  for  suffrage  in 
successful  campaigns  in  nearly  every 


The  following  sketches  of  the 
twelve  women  chosen  by  a committee 
of  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters  as  the  greatest  living  Ameri- 
can women  were  taken  from  the  New 
York  Times. 

Jane  Add'ams. 

Miss  Jane  Addams  opened  the  So- 
cial Settlement  of  Hull  House  in 
Chicago,  with  Miss  Ellen  Fates  Starr 
in  1889.  She  is  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  and  is  well  known  as  a 
writer  on  political  and  social  reform. 
Her  best  known  works  are  “The 
Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City 
Streets”  “Democracy  and  Social 
Ethics;”  “Twenty  Years  at  Hull 
House,”  and  “A  New  Conscience 
and  an  Ancient  Evil.” 

Cecillia  Beaux. 

Miss  Cecillia  Beaux  is  a pupil  of 
William  Sartain,  the  Tulien  School 
and  the  Lazar  School  of  Paris.  She 
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State  and  was  leader  in  the  campaign 
to  present  the  bill  which  brought 
about  the  inclusion  of  the  Suffrage 
Amendment  in  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. 

Anna  Botsford!  Comstock. 

Mrs.  Anna  Botsford  Comstock 
studied  art  at  Cooper  Union  and  un- 
der John  P.  Davis.  She  received  the 
bronze  medal  for  wood  engravings  at 
the  Buffalo  Exposition;  was  assist- 
ant professor  of  Cornell  extension 
work  in  nature  study,  1899;  lecturer 
in  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  ex- 
tension work,  1899-1900 ; has  been 
professor  of  nature  study  at  Cornell 
University  since  1920.  She  has  writ- 
ten extensively  on  natural  history. 
Her  best  known  works  are  : * ‘ How  to 
Keep  Bees”  “How  to  Know  the  But- 
terflies,” “Confessions  to  a Heathen 
Idol”  and  “Handbook  of  Nature 
Study.” 

Minnie  Maddern  Fiske 

Mrs.  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske  has 
starred  in  many  plays.  She  is  inden- 
tified  especially  with  “Tess  of  the 
D ’Urbervilles,  ” “ Becky  Sharp  ’ ’ and 
the  Ibsen  dramas.  Her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  was  when  she  was 
3 years  old.  At  12  she  was  alter- 
nately playing  leading  roles  and  old 
•osnojj  uiaclo  uup|odoj^aj\[  aqj 
suosuas  OATSsaons  A'uuui  Suns  suq  jaui 
"°H  qixoAipQ  asmorj  -araj\[ 

lauiOH  Aweag;  i^joa^ici  asmoq 

•ujap 

-puj\[  aiuutj\[  jo  arauu  aq;  japun  jujs 
v atuuoaq  aqs  gq  *sqiud  s^uauioAV 
Her  greatest  successes  have  been  in 
contralto  roles — Amneris  in  “Aida,” 
Laura  in  “La  Gioconda, ” Azucena  in 
“111  Trovatore,”  Ortrud  in  “Lone- 


grin,’  Dame  Quichly  in  Verdi’s” 
“Falstaff”  Orpheus  in  Gluck’s  “Or- 
pheus,” Fides  in  “Le  Prophete,” 
Branganene  in  “Tristan  und  Isolde.” 
She  studied  here  and  abroad  and 
made  her  debut  as  an  opera  singer  in 
Paris  in  1898.  The  following  season 
she  appeared  at  Convent  Garden, 
London.  Before  coming  to  New 
York  she  sang  with  the  Royal  Opera 
Company,  Brussels. 

Julia  Clifford  Lathrop 

Miss  Julia  Clifford  Lathrop  has 
spent  much  time  as  volunteer  resi- 
dent of  the  Hull  House  settlement  in 
.Chicago,  since  1898.  She  has  been 
an  active  member  in  various  reform 
movements  and  has  made  a special 
study  of  care  of  the  insane,  better 
education  of  children  and  Juvenile 
Court  laws.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  President  of  the  Illinois  Society 
of  Mental  Hygiene;  Vice  President 
of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
Philanthropy  and  the  Juvenile  Pro- 
tective Association,.  She  has  been 
chief  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  Washington 
and  is  the  author  of  a number  of 
works  on  child  welfare  and  care  of 
the  insane. 

Florence  Rena  Sabin 

Miss  Florence  Rena  Sabin  is  a 
member  of  the  editorial  board  of  the 
Anatomical  Record  and  has  written 
extensively  on  that  subject.  She  was 
Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy  at 
John  Hopkins  University,  1902-17, 
when  she  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Histology.  She  was  Vice  President 
of  the  Association  of  American  An- 
atomists 1909-10,  and  is  a member  of 
the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alum- 
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nae.  Her  best  known  work  is  “An 
Atlas  of  tbe  Medulla  and  Mid- 
Brain.  7 7 

M.  Carey  Thomas 

Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas,  President 
Emeritus  of  Byrn  Mawr  College,  was 
the  first  woman  trustee  of  Cornell 
University.  She  was  educated  at  Cor- 
ness,  John  Hopkins  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Zurich.  She  has  written 
extensively  on  educational  subjects. 
Among  her  best  known  works  are: 
“Sir  Ga  wayne  and  the  Green 
Knight,”  1893;  “Education  of  Wo- 
men,” 1900;  “Should  the  Higher 
Education  of  Women  Differ  from 
that  of  Men?”  1900,  and  “The  Col- 
lege,” 1905.  Miss  Thomas  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  English  at 
Byrn  Mawr  in  1885,  dean  in  1885 
and  President,  1894. 

Martha  Van  Rensselear. 

Mrs.  Martha  Van  Rensselear  has 
written  many  books  on  home  econom- 
ics. Her  best  known  works  are 
“Crochet  Lace,”  1882;  “The 
Devil’s  Picture  Books,”  1887; 
“Van  Rensselear s of  the  Manor,” 
1889;. “The  Goede  Vrouw  of  Mana- 
ha-ta, ” 1899;  “New  Yorkers  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,”  1899;  “His- 
tory of  Newport,”  1905;  “Nonsuch, 
Euchre  and  Other  Games. 7 7 1907 ; 
“Prophetical,  Educational  and  Play- 
ing Cards,77  1913. 

Edith  Wharton. 

Mrs.  Edith  Wharton  has  written 
more  than  twenty  books,  most  of 
them  novels.  Among  her  best 
known  works  are : 1 1 The  Greater  In- 


clination,” 1899;  “The  Touch- 
stone,” 1900;  “Crucial  Instances,” 
1901;  “The  Valley  of  Decision,” 
1902;  “Sanctuary, 77  1903;  “The 

Descent  of  Man  and  Other  Stories,” 
1904;  “Italian  Villas  and  Their 
Gardens,”  1904;  “Italian  Backr 
grounds, 7 7 1905 ; ‘ ‘ The  House  of 

Mirth,”  1905;  “Mme.  de  Trevmes,” 
1907;  “The  Fruit  of  the  Tree,” 
1907;  “The  Hermit  and  the  Wild 
Woman, 77  1908;  “Tales  of  Men  and 
Ghosts.”  1910;  “The  Reef,77  1912; 
“The  Custom  of  the  Country,77 
1913;  “Fighting  France,77  1915; 
“In  Morocco,”  1919;  “The  Age  of 
Innocence, 77  1920.  She  is  a Cheva- 
lier in  the  Legion  of  Honor  of 
France  and  the  Order  of  Leopold 
of  Belgium. 

Anna  Jump  Cannon 

Mrs.  Anna  Jump  Cannon  has 
made  regular  visual  observations  of 
variable  stars  of  long  period  with 
6-inch  equatorial  telescopes,  and 
has  completed  a biography  of  vari- 
able stars  comprising  about  50,000 
references.  In  the  course  of  photo- 
graphic work  she  has  discovered  200 
variable  stars,  three  new  stars,  one 
spestroscopic  binary  and  numerous 
stars  having  bright  lines  or  variable 
spectra.  She  has  completed  a cata- 
logue of  220^000  stellar  spectra.  She 
was  made  an  assistant  at  the  Har- 
vard College  Observatory  in  1897 
and  Curator  of  Astronomical  Photo- 
graphs in  1911  and  is  the  author, 
of  various  Harvard  College  Observa- 
tory annals. 


To  live  with  high  ideals  is  a successful  life.  It  is  not  what  one  does, 
but  what  one  tries  to  do,  that  makes  the  soul  strong  and  fit  for  a noble 
career. 
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“SOCIALIZED  CONSCIENCE.” 

Just  why  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Winter,  of  Minneapolis,  president  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  in  America,  was  not  included  in  the  select 
twelve  greatest  American  Women  list  made  up  for  the  Chilean  delegate,  is 
at  least  surprising.  The  Associated  Press  sent  out  from  Atlanta  a full 
reference  to  the  striking  speech  this  brainy  and  thoughtful  and  learned 

woman  delivered  before  before  an  organization  recently  in  Atlanta This 

is  the  report : 


Development  of  a “socialized  con- 
science” was  described  here  tonight 
by  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Winter,  of  Min- 
neapolis, president  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women ’s  Clubs,  as  the 
“first  push  off  toward  a new  moral- 
ity.” This  she  declared,  “is  shown 
in  a change  that  has  gone  on  almost 
unperceived  during  the  last  genera- 
tion.” 

Speaking  before  the  mid-biennial 
of  the  council  here,  Mrs.  Winter  il- 
lustrated her  definition  of  “social- 
ized conscience,”  by  asserting  “Our 
old  conception  of  charity — the. diving 
doles  to  the  unfortunate — has  faded 
into  disrepute.  ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ What  gifts  must  be  given  are  now 
regarded  as  one  would  think  of  tem- 
porary medicine  to  meet  an  immedi- 
ate demand,”  she  continued,  “but 
we  are  not  satisfied  with  such  a solu- 
tion. It  looks  ugly  to  us.  Nothing 
really  satisfies  us  except  to  set  in  mo- 
tion forces  that  will  wipe  out  the 
need  of  charity,  through  public 
health,  through  temperance,  through 
industrial  conditions.  We  do  not 
want  paupers  as  an  eternal  means  of 
satisfying  our  benevolent  superior- 
ity. We  want  self-respecting,  self- 
rejoicing human  beings  on  a level 
with  ourselves.” 

New  Great  Ideal 

The  speaker  cited  history  in  sup- 
port of  her  presentation  of  the 


“transforming  vitality  of  an  idea,” 
adding  “certain  new  great  ideals  are 
striking  the  gong  today.  ’ 7 The  great- 
est danger  facing  the  old  world,  she 
said,  “in  this  new  age  is  that  of  this 
huge  mechanism,  this  even  more  in- 
tricate and  more  marvelous  machine 
of  modern  civilization.  ’ 7 

As  a result,  she  asserted,  ‘ 1 we  get 
to  think  of  life  in  terms  of  that  me- 
chanical success  and  lose  sight  of  the 
great  energy  and  pulses  of  emotion 
that  turn  the  world.”  A civilization, 
she  continued,  “is  indeed  material- 
istic, when  it  thus  forgets;  and  ma- 
terialism is  dust  and  a§hes  in  the 
mouth  of  every  one  who  feeds  on  it 
alone.  ” 

The  president  gave  as  her  remedy 
the  realization  of  “our  eternal  indi- 
vidualism.” Thei  very  ^dissatis- 
faction with  the  grinding  business  of 
civilization  is  producing  a counter- 
irritant,  ” she  said,  “a  vocal  and  vo- 
ciferous clamor  for  recognition  on 
the  part  of  myriads  of  those  who 
are  under  the  wheels  of  civilization, 
now  crying  out  that  they  will  not  be 
clogged  in  a vast  machine  but  hu- 
man beings  demanding  the  first  of 
human  beings,  self-expression,  satis- 
faction and  a real  share  in  the  great 
game. 

Like  Red  Hot  Stove. 

“Sometimes  the  self-expression  is 
discord,  the  satisfaction  gross,  the 
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game  mere  madness.  When  we  turn 
from  fear  of  a smooth,  hard,  relent- 
less civilization,  that  is  only  business 
dominant,  we  face  the  other  fear  of 
something  that  seems  like  a range  of 
active  volcanoes.  It  bursts  out  in 
blocsj,  farmers,  loborites,  feminists, 
clannites,  demanding  that  law  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  author- 
ities and  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
unauthorized.  The  highest  volcano, 
the  most  lurid  and  black-clouded  we 
dub  bolshevism.  So  we  wind  our 
way  between  Sylla  and  Charybdis. 
The  world  is  like  a red  hot  stove  and 
wherever  we  touch  it,  it  sizzles. 

Out  of  the  tumult  of  1 1 these  abso- 
lutely conflicting  elements  we  have 
got  to  make  a new  world,”  Mrs.  Win- 
ter asserted,  adding  1 ‘ when' we  realize 
that  ideals  rule  the  world  it  is  like 
setting  that  goal  that  makes  us  walk 
straight  toward  our  destination,  al- 
most unconsciously,  certainly  unwor- 
ried by  the  process.” 

If  we  can  “back  our  tumultuous 
lives  with  serenity — with  this  con- 
stant realization  of  the  purposeful 
energy  of  the  world  wherein  we  live, 
two  things  are  coming  to  us : first  the 
kind  of  perspective  that  makes  us  se- 
lect important  activities  and  avoid 
the  confusion  of  lesser  issues ; sec- 
ond, we  are  going  to  use  our  energies 
without  exhausting  them,  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  left  with  added  vitality  and 
strength  instead  of  being  outworn 
old  hulks,”  she  said. 

Mrs.  Winter  urged  the  delegates 
to  harvest  the  experience  of  life 
“wifehood,  motherhood,  the  daily 
task  of  our  vigorous  youth,  harvest 
this  into  a public  service  that  in  the 
old  days  of  the  world  was  thrown 
into  the  dust  heap  and  forgotten.” 

People  of  the  present  day  have  dis- 


carded much  “youthful  falseness  of 
ideals  and  self-seeking,  and  elimi- 
nated many  of  its  timidities,  she  said, 
declaring  that  “now  is  the  time  to 
turn  this  mellow  ripeness  of  ours” 
into  public  service. 

i 1 Modern  civilization, ? 7 she  contin- 
ued, “goads  us  to  sharpen  our  spir- 
itual faculties  by  continually  doing. 
I said  we  had  two  great  fears,  one  on 
our  right  and  one  on  our  left,  one 
the  fear  of  a too  mechanical  world, 
the  other  the  fear  of  too  anarchistic 
world.  Either  menace  is  capable  of 
wiping  out  our  civilization  if  it  gets 
the  upper  hand.  One  Avould  make 
life  too  dreary  to  be  lived,  only  by 
some  white  heat  fusion  toward  which 
we  are  dimly  groping,  but  which  we 
have  got  to  work  out,  are  we  going  to 
get  an  enduring  structure.” 

Many  Standards. 

A 1 ‘ socialized  consciousness,  ’ ’ Mr s. 
Winter  said,  “recognizes  many 
kinds  of  standards  and  varieties  of 
thought  and  achievement  and  recog- 
nizes them  with  respect.  So  all  down 
the  line  we  are  readjusting  our  pub- 
lic consciousness.  In  nothing  is 
this  more  visible  than  in  the  world 
of  international  relation.  It  is  in- 
tolerably stupid  to  fail  to  realize  that 
here  our  whole  point  of  view  has 
shifted.  I have  an  idea  that  if 
Washington  lived  in  the  twentieth 
century  instead  of  the  eighteenth,  in 
the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world 
instead  of  in  a country  just  struggling 
into  national  existence  and  attempt- 
ing to  try  out  principles  at  which  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  turns  longing 
and  hungry  eyes  and  not  only  for 
bread  but  for  a realization  of  our 
own  magnificent  democratic  ideals — 
I believe  Washington  would  warn  us 
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more  today  against  entangling  hat- 
reds than  against  entangling  alli- 
ance. 1 1 

The  speaker  praised  the  work  of 
the  Washington  arms  conference,  of 
which  she  was  one  of  the  four  women 
members  of  the  advisory  committee. 
This,  she  asserted,  was  one  step  “of 
value  only  if  it  is  followed  by  more 
steps  and  still  more  steps/  ’ 

Mrs.  Winter  declared  that  “what- 
ever persons  and  whatever  parties  of- 
fer suggestions  or  methods  by  which 
we  can  substitute  law  for  lawless- 
ness, let  us  seize  upon  the  oppor- 
tunities offered.  I beg  the  women  of 
America,  when  such  magnificent  is- 
sues are  at  stake,  not  to  let  them  be 
decided  by  any  personalities  or  part- 
isanship. This  thing  is  a matter  of 
supreme  righteousness  and  of  all  the 
future  of  the  world,  and  no  con- 
temptible small  personality,  no  old 
antagonism  should  weigh  in  the  bal- 
ance. ’ ’ 

The  speaker  illustrated  this  coun- 
try’s dependence  upon  the  countries 
of  the  world  in  many  ways,  asserting 
that  it  came  home  in  a hundred  ways, 
but  in  none  more  striking  than  that 
of  the  opium  evil. 

The  Opium  Trade. 

“There  are  certain  phases  of  this 
inter-relation,”  she  continued,  “that 
are  knocking  at  our  national  con- 
sciences just  now;.  Perhaps,  when 
we  think  of  the  opium  trade  in  Chi- 
na, it  is  with  a little  sense  of  moral 
superiority  and  immunity,  but  when 
the  best  official  reports  that  we  can 


get  tell  us  that  we  are  consuming 
more  in  America  than  any  other  na- 
tion, that  there  are  probably  50,000 
drug  addicts  in  New  York  city  and 
30,000  in  Philidelphia,  and  60,000  in 
Massachusetts,  and  nearly  a million 
in  the  United  States,  that  we  use 
more  opium  than  France,  Germany  and 
Italy  combined,  and  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  opium  in  the  United  States  is 
used  as  dope  and  not  as  medicine, 
and  when  we  know  the  relation  of 
this  hideous  trade  to  crime,  to  eco- 
nomic laws,  to  physical  deterioration 
and  to  moral  death,  perhaps  no  other 
single  fact  can  bring  home  to  us  more 
conclusively  /the  necessity  for  our 
sharing  in  the  great  international 
movement  that  must  begin  with  the 
prevention  of  the  raising  of  poppy 
and  then  must  hound  the  peddler 
and  smugglers  of  it  until  there  is  no 
dark  spot  in  any  nation  in  the  world 
where  they  can  hide  themselves.” 

American  embassies,  Mrs.  Winter 
described  as  “feelers,”  stretching 
into  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

“A  tremendous  element  in  interna- 
tional Understanding,  ” she  said, 
“would  be  to  make  sure”  that  these 
men  and  women  have  a through 
knowledge  of  international  law  and 
understanding  and  are  also  familiar 
with  the  principles  of  their  own  gov- 
ernment. “It  is  time  to  stop  ap- 
pointing men  to  consular  offices  eith- 
er, as  a matter  of  political  reward,  or 
because  they  have  the  money  in  their 
pockets  and  enjoy  the  diplomatic 
game  on  its  social  side,  ’ ’ she  said. 


‘‘Reflect  upon  your  present  blessing  of  which  every  man  has  many, 
not  on  your  past  misfortunes,  of  which  men  have  some.’’ 
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JOE  BROWN  AND  JIM  DAVIS. 

By  Ben  Dixon  McNeil 


He  has  solved  a part  of  the  prob- 
lem propounded  in  these  columns 
some  years  since,  but  his  name  is 
not  John  Smith.  He  is  Jim  Davis 
to  the  neighbors  around  but  to  the 
bankers  of  the  community  he  is 
James  W.  Davis,  with  an  account 
that  is  treated  with  deference  due 
a figure  that  is  measured  with  five 
major  digits,  and  giving  promise  of 
swelling  even  from  that  degree  of 
opulence. 

Three  years  ago  he  was  Jim  Davis, 
working  in  Senator  Joe  Brown’s  store 
store  for  $20.00  a week,  or  some  such 
amount  and  not  getting  anywhere 
in  particular,  except  that  he  was  very 
popular  with  all  the  farmers  who 
came  in  on  Saturdays  to  do  their 
trading  in  the  Senator’s  place  of 
merchandise.  He  had  been  working 
there  for  ten  years,  ever  since  he 
migrated  from  Bladen  county  to  Co- 
lumbus. 

Farming  Hits  Bottom 

Farming  in  Columbus  hit  bottom 
in  1920,  and  with  a thud  that  shook 
even  the  robust  fortunes  of  Senator 
Brown.  The  store  itself,  for  a quar- 
ter of  a century  a sort  of  bastion  of 
credit  for  all  that  section  of  Colum- 
bus, was  groggy  from  the  blow  when 
tobacco  went  do^n  to  nothing,  cotton 
fell  into  the  clutches  of  the  boll 
weevil,  and  people  wondered  why 
they  had  been  foolish  enough  to 
plow  up  all  the  strawberries. 

Jim  Davis  pondered  things  deep- 
ly. Up  until  that  time  he  had  look- 
ed upon  Mr.  Brown’s  store  as  an 
impregnable  stronghold.  Parenthet- 


ically it  may  be  stated  that  the  store 
is  all  right,  and  that  under  the  care- 
ful guidance  of  its  owner  it  has 
weathered  the  storm,  and  he  will 
eventually  make  back  his  losses.  He 
has  a lot  of  faith  in  humanity,  and 
they  have  a lot  in  him  round  about 
Columbus. 

But  Jim  Davis,  who  owned  not  a 
foot  of  land,  and  who  had  not  saved 
any  great  sight  of  money,  pondered 
upon  things  and  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  farmer  had  the  best 
chance,  even  if  the  boll  weevils  and 
tobacco  trusts  and  the  like  were  ar- 
rayed against  him.  And  so,  while 
everybody  else  in  Columbus  was 
wishing  that  he  had  a good  job  in  a 
factory  some  where  Jim  Davis  de- 
cided to  go  to  farming. 

Davis’  Three  Rules. 

Strictly  speaking  Jim  Davis  was 
not  a tenant  farmer.  He  didn’t  own 
any  land,  and  he  hadn’t  been  renting 
any  from  anybody.  He  had  seen 
a lot  of  economic  serfs  that  are 
classed  as  tenants,  and  a lot  of  scarce- 
ly more  prosperous  people  who  own 
a lot  of  land  and  make  just  about 
enough  to  pay  taxes.  He  worked 
out  three  major  promises  upon  which 
he  would  go  into  the  business  of 
agriculture  and  see  if  he  couldn’t 
make  a living  at  it : 

1.  Own  the  land  he  worked. 

2.  Own  no  more  than  he  could 
work  himself. 

3.  Work  himself. 

A mile  from  the  store  was  a tract 
of  woods  land,  less  than  33  acres 
with  a fairly  good  house  on  it.  It 
was  good  land,  and  under  the  stress 
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of  deflation,  he  could  get  it  for  ap- 
proximately $1,500.  Thirty  acres  of 
land  is  not  much  of  a farm  to  the 
average  farmer.  He  feels  like  he 
ought  to  have  three  hundred  acres 
to  even  begin  to  make  a living  but 
this  Bladenite  had  different  notions. 

In  1921  he  cleared  up  the  land, 
planted  a little  tobacco  and  that  fall 
he  put  in  some  strawberries.  He 
didn’t  get  rich,  but  he  paid  some- 
thing on  the  place.  The  next  year, 
1922,  he  made  some  more  money, 
and  paid  what  he  owed  on  his  land. 
He  had  some  money  in  the  bank,  a 
cleared  farm  with  just  a little  woods 
lot  on  it,  farm  machinery,  and  all  he 
needed  to  run  the  place  without  ask- 
ing for  any  credit  at  the  store. 

$10,000  In  Profits 

Last  week  when  we  were  there — 
he  has  14  acres  of  strawberris  this 
year — he  had  already  put  a little 
more  than  $9,600  in  the  bank,  and 
still  had  $3,000  worth  of  strawberries 
in  the  field  to  ripen.  The  crop  had 
cost  him  about  $2,000  to  grow  arid 
harvest  it.  A little  tobacco,  some 
corn  and  other  feed  crops  will,  along 
with  planting  a new  field  of  straw- 
berries, keep  him  busy  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  The  profits  on  the  30 
acre  farm  this  year  will  be  $10,000, 

Jim  Davis  was  30  years  old,  the 
husband  of  a wife  and  the  father  of 
two  children  before  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  go  to  farming.  He  had  been 
raised  on  a farm  over  in  Bladen  and 
work  was  nothing  new  to  him.  He 
is  a glutton  for  work.  None  of  the 
sixty  negroes  who  were  picking  ber- 
ries for  him  worked  half  as  hard. 
The  difference  between  him  and  a 
hired  hand  is  that  he  thinks  with 
his  head  and  works  with  his  hands. 


Eastern  North  Carolina  is  full  of 
such  opportunities  as  Jim  Davis  laid 
hold  upon,  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
men  like  Joe  Brown  who  will  stand 
back  of  such  men  as  Jim  Davis.. 
The  trouble  about  the  tenant  farmer 
problem  is  inoculating  the  mass  of 
them  with  the  thing  that  got  Jim 
Davis  to  thinking  seriously  about 
agriculture  as  a profession,  and  the 
virus  that  made  him  get  out  and  go 
to  work  with  his  hands. 

Its  In  The  Man. 

Not  everbody  in  North  Carolina 
can  make  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
year  raising  strawberries.  It  prob- 
ably wouldn’t  do  for  everybody  to 
make  that  much  money.  The  oil 
stock  salesman  would  get  too  much 
of  it.  But  Jim  Davis  has  demon- 
strated definitely  that  a little  farm 
can  make  a lot  of  money — provided 
the  man  who  owns  it  works  it  and 
mixes  a little  brains  with  his  ferti- 
lizer. 

There  is  no  idle  land  on  his  place. 
Ther  are  no  weedy  fence  rows  and 
ditch  banks.  It  is  30  acres  of  land 
cultivated  intelligently,  with  a weath- 
er eye  out  for  next  year’s  market. 
If  it  looks  like  everybody  else  is  go- 
ing to  plant  strawberries,  Jim  Davis 
will  plant  something  else.  He’s 
thinking  about  spinach.  They  eat 
9,000  carloads  of  it  along  the  eastern 
seaboard  annually,  but  they  get  it 
from  California. 

Across  the  railroad  from  Jim 
Davis  is  another  place  that  follows 
the  same  general  specifications  as 
this  story  in  methods  and  in  results*. 
And  the  whole  truth  won’t  hurt  any- 
body— adjoining  is  a place  somewhat 
bigger  where  nobody  has  made  any 
money.  It  is  very  generally  a ques- 
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tion  of  what's  in  the  man  and  after 
all  the  tenant  problem  is  not  settled. 

All  over  the  country  the  Davis 
story  could  be  multiplied,  although 
few  of  them  have  made  quite 
the  money  he  has  made  out  of  his 
three  years  of  farming.  Back  of  all 
these  stories  is  the  single  figure  of 
Senator  Joe  Brown.  It’s  a hard  story 
to  get  if  you  go  to  the  Senator  to 
find  out  about  it,  but  inquire  around 
a little,  and  in  no  time  you  can  hear 
of  a dozen  men  he  has  helped  into 
owning  a piece  of  land — negroes  and 
whites  alike — when  ever  he  has  found 
a man  worth  investing  with  a chance 
he  has  done  it. 

Nobody  around  here  calls  him 
Senator.  That  is  a name  that  he 
wears  when  he  goes  to  Raleigh.  Here 
he  is  “Uncle  Joe,”  or  “Mister  Joe,” 
who  runs  a great  store  where  any 
decent  farmer,  tenant  or  landowner, 
can  get  credit  to  run  his  crop.  He 
does  a lot  of  other  things,  and  just 
now  he  is  harrassed  with  the  problem 
of  making  enough  ice  to  keep  the 
strawberry  crops  moving  like  it 
ought  to. 

Helping  “Uncle  Joe” 

Incidently  the  labor  problem  is 
worrisome.  Everybody  is  busy  with 
strawberries,  and  the  exodus  of  ne- 
groes has  hurt  some.  The  ice  factory 
and  the  icing  of  cars  is  just  now 
manned  almost  . entirely  byi  high 
school  boys  who  heard  that  “Uncle 
Joe”  was  in  the  hole.  They  stand 
by  until  midnight  if  he  needs  them. 
Along  in  the  summer  they  know  that 
he  is  going  to  organize  a camping 
trip,  mount  his  panting  flivver  and 
go  down  toward  Myrtle  Beach. 

“Uncle  Joe”  is  the  son  of  a Pres- 
byterian school  master,  born  in  1860 


in  Richmond  county.  The  family 
moved  to  Fayetteville  during  the  war 
and  afterwards  his  father  taught  at 
Little  River  Academy,  near  Linden 
in  the  upper  edge  of  Cumberland 
county.  Then  he  moved  to  White- 
ville,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  teaching.  His  son  became 
a merchant,  a farmer,  and  a god- 
father to  Columbus  county. 

For  thirty  years  his  hobby  has 
been  the  development  of  agriculture 
in  Columbus  county,  and  the  bringing 
of  immigrants  from  other  sections 
of  the  country.  What  he  wanted 
was  folks  to  mix  in  with  the  local 
breed.  If  they  had  money,  it 
suited  him  better,  but  if  they  had  to 
be  helped,  provided  a way  to  help 
them.  Columbus  is  dotted  with 
pleasant  homes  of  people  who  came 
here  years  back  under  the  guidance 
of  “Uncle  Joe.” 

In  this  black  alluvial  soil  he  has 
seen,  and  sees  and  will  see  possibili- 
ties of  the  finest  agriculture  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States.  Noth- 
ing pleases  him  more  than  to  see  a 
man  come  through  like  Jim  Davis, 
and  scores  of  them  have  come 
through  during  his  ; time.  Their 
problems  have  been  yis  problems, 
their  successes  his  successes  and  their 
sorrows  and  failures  his  own. 

What  He  Dreams. 

The  Columbus  county  that  he 
dreams  of  is  a county  unshackled 
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greatest  state  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

He  is  the  father  of  the  strawberry 
industry  that  is  this  year  bringing 
ing  $750,000  into  a county  that  was 
almost  bankrupt  because  it  went 
after  cotton  goods  when  the  price 
swung  upward  and  crashed  when  the 
boll  weevil  struck,  that  went  out  aft- 
er tobacco  and  met  disaster.  Diver- 
sification is  his  shibboleth,  and  intel- 
ligent work  the  whole  of  his  com- 
mandments. 

No  man  in  the  State  has  wider 
knowledge  of  economic  questions  ap- 
plied to  home  industry.  He  has  trav- 
elled widely,  read  widely,  studied 
broadly.  Moreover,  he  chose  wisely 
a wife  from  among  the  Lee  county 
Mclvers,  a woman  of  brilliant  intel- 
lect and  great  charm  of  mlapner.  She 
is  as  widely  beloved  as  he  is.  She 
was  in  Raliegh  during  the  last  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  was  tre- 
mendously popular  with  the  1 ‘ladies 


cabinet.  ’ ’ 

Sage  of  Wannanish 

When  he  is  perplexed  and  in  a 
damn-saying  notion,  he  goes  off  to 
Lake  Waccamaw  and  sits  down  with 
the  Sage  of  Wannanish,  the  apostle 
and  philosopher  of  work,  and  togeth- 
er they  thresh  out  the  problems  of 
the  world,  cuss  the  neighbors  gently, 
and — but  more  of  the  Sage  tomorrow 
or  the  next  day. 

To  the  both  of  them  the  tenant  far- 
mer problem,  social  and  economic,  is 
the  profoundest  question  that  can  en- 
gage the  thinking  of  the  State. 
The  get  very  hopeful  when  they  think 
about  what  Jim  Davis  has  done  and 
they  think  that  the  salvation  of  the 
State  has  materialized.  But  then  a 
tenant  will  skip  out  with  all  of  his 
crop  money  and  leave  the  store  hold- 
ing a very  empty  bag.  But  his  Pres- 
byterian faith  always  comes  upper- 
most, and  he  believes  mightily  in 
humanity. 


THE  NOMINATING  SPEECH  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

“I  rise  to  nominate  for  Congress  a woman  who,  by  the  very  character 
of  her  daily  service,  her  standard^  of  integrity  and  her  abhorrence  of  all 
that  is  evil,  deserves  well  at  your  hands  when  you  march  to  the  ballot 
box  to  exercise  your  soverign  right.  A woman  whose  consideration  of 
others  is  truly  sublime.  A woman  who  never  yet  asked  a man  to  open  a 
fruit  jar  (applause,)  a woman  who  concedes  a latch  key  to  be  the  rightful 
property  and  possession  of  the  husband  (cries  of  “Hear!  Hear!”)  a wo- 
man who  scorns  bread  pudding  as  beneath  the  commonest  family  (loud 
shouts;)  a woman  who  has  never  disturbed  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
family  by  mentioning  the  furnace  (applause;)  a woman — a modern  wo- 
man to  be  sure,  but  not  offensively  modern — who  buttons  her  own  gowns 
(cries  of  “Name  her!  Name  her!”)  a woman  whose  tendency  towards, 
trading  stamps  and  coupons  assures  a careful  safeguarding  of  the  public 
funds,  who  would — (nominated  by  acclamation.) — Buffalo  Times. 
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SCHOOL  FIRE  DISASTER. 


Camden,  S.  C.,  May  19.— This 
grief-strieken  community  bowed  still 
lower  today  as  the  dawn  brought 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
the  seventy-seventh  fatality  of  the 
Cleveland  school  disaster. 

Humphries,  assistant  cashier  of 
the  Bank  of  Camden,  gave  his  liffc 
in  a vain  attempt  to  save  his 
mother  from  the  burning  building. 
His  aged  father  also  lost  his  life. 

Others  in  the  hospital  here  suffer- 
ing slight  burns  and  broken  limbs 
from  leaping  from  the  second  floor 
of  the  little  country  school  house 
are  reported  to  be  out  of  danger. 

No  Smiles  in  County 

There  are  no  smiles  in  Kershaw 
county  today.  Crepe  is  hanging  on 
hundreds  of  doors  while  nothing  is 
heard  on  the  streets  other  than  new 
tales  of  that  terrible  night. 

Many  wTho  escaped,  paralyzed  with 
grief  until  today,  told  of  many  who 
made  brave  attempts  to  save  lives 
only  to  lose  their  own.  ' Hundreds 
visited  the  tear-soaked  mound  in 
Beulah  churchyard  which  covers 
more  than  three  score  bodies  burned 
beyond  recognition  now  lying  in  the 
huge  grave  only  a short  distance 
from  the  dead  embers  of  the  fatal 
blaze. 

In  driving  over  the  six  miles  of 
winding  road  from  here  to  the  rural 
school  site  one  passes  many  farm 
cottages  and  death  has  crossed  the 
threshhold  of  almost  every  one. 

Homes  Vacant 

“ Britt  Croft  lived  there,”  whis- 
pered a local  farmer,  as  lie  drove  to- 
ward the  large  grave.  ‘ ‘ His  wife  and 


two  children  were  burned  up.” 

“And  J.  R.  Phillips  lives  over 
yonder,  ’ ’ said  another,  pointing  over 
the  cotton  fields.  “He  lost  his* 
wife  and  three  children.” 

So  the  journey  continued  over  the 
same  path  which  the  grim  reaper  pas- 
sed. Hardly  a : house  wTas  missed.. 
One  little  farm  house  was  completely 
deserted.  On  the  steps  sat  the  faith- 
ful “hound  dog,”  patiently  wait- 
ing, awaiting  his  ^master,  mistress 
and  the  twTo  children,  none  of  whom 
will  ever  return. 

Plows  stand  idly  in  the  fields 
never  again  to  be  guided  again  by 
the  hands  that  held  them  only  a few 
hours  ago. 

Most  of  the  dead  lived  together,, 
died  together,  and  now  lie  in  one 
great  heap  in  the  Beulah  church 
yard. 

In  One  Great  Grave 

The  mother  wTho  was  lifted  from, 
the  smouldering  ruins  with  her  baby 
clasped  closely  to  her  bosom;  J.  E. 
Pierce,  who  saved  two  women  from 
the  flames  and  died,  in  an  attempt 
to  rescue  a third,  and  some  forty 
children  ranging  from  tots  to  youths 
of  eighteen  who  were  on  that  fateful 
night  receiving  their  diplomas,  all 
are  today  resting  under  the  same 
great  mound. 

A hillock  of  the  dead  which  stands 
out  like  a giant  among  other  graves 
of  the  cemetery. 

Wires  were  kept  busy  all  of  yes- 
terday and  last  night  with  the  death 
messages.  Relatives  and  loved  ones 
today  are  pouring  in  from  every  di- 
rection to  take  care  of  children  who 
are  crj-ing  for  their  parents,  to  com- 
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fort  the  bereaved  and  to  hear  first 
hand  the  story  of  the  awful  tragedy. 

They  drive  out  to  gaze  silently  at 
the  grave  around  which  dozens  of 
heart-torn  parents  and  children 
mourn  for  their  lost.  And  then  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  away  they  gaze 
with  horror  at  the  greying  ashes. 

Many  Unidentified 

Again  the  story  is  told.  As  the 
blaze  died  down  a huge  mass  of  hu- 
man flesh  could  be  seen  near  the 
place  of  the  only  exit  to  the  ram- 
shackle wooden  structure.  With 
frenzied  zeal  those  who  escaped 
plunged  into  the  ashes,  searching  for 
loved  ones  they  knew  had  perished. 
Then  human  forms  with  members  of 
the  body  completely  burned  aw;ay 


were  brought  from  the  mass. 

There  were  two  long  lines  of  them 
stretching  from  the  ground  in  front 
of  the  burned  building.  A mother 
could  be  seen  passing  from  one  to  the 
other  attempting  to  find  her  child, 
husband,  father  or  mother. 

Absolute  identification  was  made 
certain  on  only  a few  of  those  forms. 
These  few  were  brought  to  Camden 
and  placed  in  individual  graves. 

Only  seventy-four  skulls  were 
found,  two  reported  missing  in  yes- 
terday’s casualty  list,  are  conceded 
to  have  been  lost  and  their  bodies 
completely  destroyed.  The  death  of 
Thomas  Humphries  early  today 
brought  the  total  to  seventy-seven. 


COST  OF  ENVY. 

Envy  worries  about  the  success  of  another  and  misses  success  for  self. 
Envy  loses  sleep  because  we  lost  to  another  and  meets  the  early  morning 
unfit  for  the  best  achievement.  Envy  emphasizes  our  own  littleness  and 
tries  to  belittle  another’s  greatness  but  by  our  envying  we  doom  ourselves 
to  disqualification  to  accept  the  challenging  offers  of  opportunity.  Envy 
closes  our  eyes  to  the  flowers  that  bedeck  our  pathway,  and  turns  our 
heavy  feet  into  the  zigzag  trail  that  leads  nowhere.  Envy  is  a device  of 
the  devil  to  take  the  sweetness  out  of  human  living.  Envy  does  its  work 
so  well  that  we  shrivel  into  repulsive  outcasts  and  are  left  companion- 
less while  the  eager,  happy  multitudes  surge  ahead  towards  joy-bring- 
ing and  joy-giving  achievements.  Envy  throttles  the  ambition  of  the 
young,  and  makes  derelicts  of  lives  that  promised  much.  Envy  loses  heart 
and  takes  on  cruelty,  laying  sordid  plots  on  meanness  to  hold  somebody 
down  or  to  get  ahead.  Envy  gloats  over  a rival’s  defeat,  and  laughs  at  his 
suffering.  Envy  builds  a gallows  to  hang  some  hated  Mordecai,  but  the 
gallows  later  receives  as  its  victim  some  Haman,  its  designer.  Envy 
drags  Christ  to  the  cross,  and  wonders  why  its  act  did  not  hinder  Him 
but  helped  to  lift  Him  into  the  love  and  devotion  of  countless  hosts. 
Envy  fritters  away  its  days  and  dies  unlamented  and  goes  to  an  unmarked 
grave,  only  remembered  by  those  it  hurt,  who  in  their  nobler  natures 
hasten  to  forget.  No;  envy  does  not  pay  pleasing  dividends  on  its  ex- 
cessive cost. — Selected. 
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LUMBAGO. 

By  Editor  Saunders  in  the  Independent 


Did  you  ever  have  an  attack  of 
Lumbago,  a form  of  muscular  rheu- 
matism that  hits  you  in  the  small  of 
the  back  and  reminds  you  of  all  the 
kidney  pill  advertisements  you  have 
been  seeing  in  the  daily  newspapers 
all  your  life?  Well,  if  you  have 
never  had  this  thing  called  Lumbago 
you  have  got  an  experience  coming  to 
you.  I have  had  a case  of  it  for  the 
past  ten  days  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  things  I ever  had 
in  my  life.  It  is  very  interesting. 
When  I sit  down  I can  hardly  get 
up.  When  I get  up  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty that  .1  get  down  again.  When 
I lie  on  my  * right  side  I am  not 
satisfied  and  have  to  turn  on  my  left. 
I make  the  turn  with  extreme  dif- 
culty  only  to  find  that  I have  to  turn 
back  on  my  right  again.  I turn  over 
something  like  three,  hundred  times 
in  a night. 

When  I walk  down  the  street,  it  is 
with  a humped  or  sidewise  motion 
that  makes  all  the  neighbors  stop  and 
ask  questions  or  whisper  to  one  an- 
other that  old  age  is  getting  me. 

The  remedies  that  have  been  sug- 
gested to  me  would  fill  a formidable 
volume.  I have  tried  aspirn,  quin- 
ine, cincophan,  astrophan  , lemon 
juice,  salcylate  of  soda,  salicylic 


NATURE 

Every  normal  child  is  born  with  two 
instincts,  which  will,  if  properly 
used,  be  of  value  in  directing  his 
mind  in  the  pursuit  * of  knowledge. 
These  are  mate  curiosity  and  social 
instinct.  By  the  means  of  the  latter 


acid,  three  kinds  of  potash,  Sloan  ’s- 
liniment,  chloroform  liniment,  mus- 
tard plaster,  belladonna  plaster  All- 
cock’s porous  plaster,  hot  water 
bags,  electric  heating  pads,  kidney 
pills,  calomel,  salts  and  pluto  water. 
I have  tried  internal  baths,  hot  water 
baths,  violet  rays,  dry  heat  and 
Osteopathic  Ynauling  a,hd  breaking.. 

The  only  relief  I get  is  relief  from 
a lot  of  petty  drudgeries  such  asi  get- 
ting in  fuel,  building  fires  and  being 
useful  around  the  house.  This  Lum- 
bago relieves  me  a lot  of  little  things 
like  that  and  gives  me  an  excuse  to 
unpack  a lot  of  such  stuff  on  a good 
natured  wife. 

Two  remedies  have  been  suggested 
that  I have  not  yet  tried.  I am  told 
that  when  everything  else  fails,  win- 
tering abroad  will  usally  affect  a 
cure.  I have  been  wondering  if  I 
could  get  a trip  to  Bermuda  or  Ha- 
vana out  of  the  malady,  when  along 
comes  Cam  Melick  who  says  he  has 
been  told  that  a sure  cure  is  to  be 
found  by  taking  a piece  of  yarn,  ty- 
ing nine  knots  in  it,  dipping  it  in 
snake  oil  and  tying  it  around  one’s 
loins.  My  wife  insists  that  I should 
try  Mr.  Melisk’s  recipe  before  en- 
gaging tiiankportation  to  Bermuda. 
I don’t  think  I’ll  get  to  Bermuda. 


STUDY. 

he  identifies  himself  with  those  about 
him,  and  feels  a sense  of  relationship 
to  them.  His  entire  conduct  has  its. 
social  bearing,  along  with  the  way  in 
which  he  is  influenced  by  the  opinion 
of  others.  It  is  necessary  that  he 
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shall  conform  to  society.  This  leads 
him  not  only  to  desire  to  know,  and 
do  like  others,  but  to  sympathize 
with  and  attempt  to  be  of  use  to 
others. 

If  an  age  is  reflected  in  its  schools, 
then  the  ideals  of  the  schools  are 
mainly  those  of  society.  The  char- 
acter of  the  age  in  which  we  live  must 
affect  our  education.  So  the  basis 
of  human  society  as  it  relates  to  con- 
ditions industrial  and  scientific 
must  be  recognized  by  the  school  for 
one  of  the  strong  functions  of  the 
school  is  to  fit  children  for  the  en- 
vironment in  which  they  are  placed. 
A child  needs  to  sustain  an  intelli- 
gent relation  with  things  about  him. 

The  desire  to  know  is  very  great  in 
a healthy,  normal  child.  He  has  a 
right  to  know  as  much  as  he  can.  It 
will  not  be  long  until  he  will  desire  to 
share  his  knowledge  with  others. 
When  a real  interest  is  infused  into 
work,  a real  object  to  be  gained  is 
perceived. 

A study  of  fundamental  industries 
afford  an  intelligent  grasp  on  social 
industries,  and  gives  historic  insight 
into  their  development,  thus  increas- 
ing the  social  value  of  the  informa- 
tion. 

Both  geography  and  history  fur- 
nish suggestions  for  nature  study, 
and  at  the  same  time  provides  the 
.social  motive.  But  the  child  is  inter- 
ested in  nature  study  in  another  way, 
through  curiosity  or  wonder,  which  is 
the  complement  of  the  social  interest, 
thus  properly  relating  him  to  the 
world. 

Many  times  the  child  wonders  a- 
bout  what  he  sees;  he  is  curious,  sim- 
ply because  an  object  has  attracted 
his  attention.  He  wants  to  know 
why  it  is  that  way  and  not  some 


other  way,  regardless  of  its  useful- 
ness or  application  to  others.  It  is 
this  craving,  which  ever  satisfied, 
makes  him  a good  student  instead  of 
a poor  one. 

Knowledge  should  be  a means  and 
not  an  end  in  itself.  Even  though 
knowledge  gained  through  mere  curi- 
osity, while  not  always  practical,  af- 
fords satisfaction  and  pleasure.  It 
furnishes  the  basis  for  our  aesthetic 
and  spiritual  views  of  nature.  Im- 
pulses arising  from  curiosity  help 
one  into  harmony  with  the  natural 
world  and  increases  his  general  cul- 
ture and  fund  of  knowledge  for 
father  use  and  helpfulness.  Har*- 
mony  between  man  and  nature  is  an 
essential  element  in  education. 

Many  important  facts  and  princi- 
ples have  been  discovered  through 
curiosity.  A child  should  be  allow- 
ed to  investigate  in  nature  what  his 
interest  may  suggest.  By  this  I do 
not  mean  that  a child  should  study 
only  what  he  particularly  likes.  He 
might  wish  to  follow  something  for 
which  he  is  not  fitted  by  age  or  edu- 
cation. Here  is  where  the  exper- 
ience and  wisdom  of  parents  and 
teachers  must  shape  his  course. 

The  power  of  observation  is  a 
fundamental  one,  for  through  the 
power  of  perception  we  gain  know- 
ledge of  things  about  us.  There  could 
be  no  mental  development  without  it. 
The  child  begins  his  education  thro- 
ugh the  special  senses.  Any  of  these 
may  become  more  acute  by  practice 
or  dulled  by  disuse  and  neglect. 
The  senses  are  the  gateway  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  outer  world.  Clear 
perceptions  furnish  the  basis  for  ac- 
curate thought  -and  the  proper  unfold- 
ing of  the  powers  of  the  mind. 

The  child’s  mind  is  not  mature, 
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hence  abstract  thought  is  an  impossi- 
bility. Object  lessons  in  nature 
study  suit  young  minds,  for  the 
things  which  they  see  they  believe 
most  readily.  Nature  study  keeps 
alive  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  Most 
children  are  nature  lovers.  Boys  like 
to  hunt,  fish,  play  out  door  sports  and 
be  be  close  to  nature  and  its  beau- 
ties. 

Birds  and  plants  furnish  good  ob- 
jects to  place  before  them  and  at  the 
same  time  teach  many  wonderful  les- 
sons as  to  their  uses  and  how  they 
should  be  cared  for. 

Nature  study  has  an  educational 
value  second  to  none,  as  long  as  nat- 
ural laws  are  understood  and  obeyed, 


all  will  be  well;  but  the  violation  of 
these  laws  is  certain  to  carry  with  it 
the  most  severe  penalty.  It  is  said 
more  people  die  from  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  health  than  are  destroyed 
in  wars.  There  will  always  be  some- 
thing interesting  and  new  for  the  stu- 
dent who  wishes  to  know  all  the 
wonderful  things  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  either  animal  or 
plant  life.  No  more  appropriate 
time  could  be  found  to  have  our  at- 
tention called  to  the  study  of  the 
many  wonderfully  interesting  things 
of  nature,  than  just  at  the  opening 
of  spring  when  everthing  is  teem- 
ing with  life  and  activity.  J.  E.  P. 


LORD  MACAULEY. 

I have  no  other  desire  to  bring  in  Macauley’s  name  than  to  get  a real- 
ly great  sentence  from  his  pen  before  us.  That  sentence  may  be  more 
than  three  quarters  of  a century  old,  and  yet  it  is  as  modern  and  fresh 
as  if  written  yesterday.  It  runs  thus:  “Nine-tenths  of  the  calamities 
which  have  befallen  the  human  race  had  no  other  origin  than  the  union  of 
high  intelligence  with  low  desires.”  It  cannot  be  successfully  disputed 
that  our  weal  or  woe  is  determined  more  by  the  character  of  our  desires 
than  of  our  intelligence.  There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  as  a superior 
intellect  gone  wrong.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  our 
educators  that  the  demand  our  nation  makes  of  them  has  to  do  with  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  head.  If  our  desires  are  based  and  our  ethics  low, 
head  culture  can  never  save  us.  A throbbing  engine  is  a perfectly  good 
thing,  but  if  it  gets  on  wrong  track  it  will  play  havoc.  The  desire  for  an 
education  today,  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  known  before,  is  a 
good  sign  provided  there  is  joined  to  it  the  desire  to  use  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  legimate  and  unselfish  ways.  But  if  intellect  be  divorced 
from  morality  it  were  better  to  tear  down  our  institutions  of  learning  and 
send  the  money  expended  on  higher  education  into  other  channels.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  get  along  without  the  strength  which  honesty,  sin- 
cerity and  unselfishness  give.  We  may  need  more  learning;  but  I am 
persuaded  we  need  more  heart. — Selected. 
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CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT. 

(From  Youth’s  Companion) 


Why  do  we  of  the  United  States 
Lave  so  unsavory  a record  both  for 
the  number  of  murders  that  are  com- 
mitted here  and  for  the  number  that 
go  unpunished1?  We  have  had  a bad 
reputation  in  that  respect  for  years, 
and  we  show  no  signs  of  being  asham- 
ed of  it  or  of  trvingseriously  to  re- 
form. In  the  past  our  misdeeds  have 
been  excused  on  the  ground  that  the 
United  States  was,  and  always  had 
been,  a country  with  a long  and  more 
or  less  disorderly  frontier;  or  on  the 
ground  that  our  population  was  het- 
erogneous,  with  no  common  stand- 
ards of  conduct;  or  on  the  ground 
that  liquor  was  widely  sold  and  con- 
sumed here.  But  our  frontier  has 
disappeared,  our  imigration  is  re- 
stricted, the  sale  of  liquor  is  forbid- 
den, and  still  we  committed  more 
murders  in  1921  than  ever  before,  and 
probably  a smaller  proportion  of  the 
murderers  were  caught  or  punished. 

In  twenty-eight  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  country — cities  that  con- 
tain nearly  one-fifth  of  our  entire 
population — there  were  in  1921  more 
than  nine  murders  for  every  one  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants.  That  is 
almost  twice  as  many  as  occured  20 
years  ago,  though  even  then  the  rate 
was  so  high  as  to  put  us  below  the 
other  clviiized  nations.  In  some 
cities  the  number  of  murders  is  in- 
credibly large.  In  Memphis  it  is 
more  than  fifty-six  in  the  hundred 
thousand  yet  Memphis  is  one  of  the 
few  cities  that  in  the  last  ten  years 
have  reduced  the  number  of  hom- 
icides. 

Still  more  disturbing  is  the  ease 


which  murderers  escaped  detection,  ro 
if  detected  escape  punishment.  The 
statistics  on  that  point  are  not  so  ex- 
act, but  the  condition  is  notorious. 
Day  after  day  the  newspapers  report 
murders  for  which  no  one  is  ever 
arrested,  and  when  an  indictment  is 
found  the  chances  are  still  against 
conviction.  Juries  will  almost  never 
find  a woman  guilty  of  murder,  and 
they  will  accept  all  reasonable— and 
some  unreasoable — excuses  for  ac- 
quitting a man.  In  New  York  in  1920 
the  number  of  convictions  was  about 
one  to  every  ten  murders.  In  the 
whole  country  the  rate  has  been  de- 
clared by  the  commission  of  inquiry 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  to 
be  as  low  as  one  conviction  to  every 
sixty-five  murders.  Across  the  bor- 
der in  Canada  there  is  a conviction 
for  every  two  or  three  murders.  Why 
should  there  be  any  difference?  Are 
Americans  such  lovers  of  violence,  so 
careless  of  human  life,  so  defiant  of 
law,  so  sentimentally  sypathetic, 
with  the  man  who  revenges  his  in- 
juries in  blood? 

One  thing  is  certain:  there  is  cas- 
ual connection  between  our  slack 
ness  in  punishing  crimes  of  violence 
and  their  increasing  frequency.  If 
our  police  ever  begin  to  show  energy 
and  intelligence  in  tracking  down 
murderers,  if  our  criminal  courts 
then  endeavor  to  make  the  trial 
prompt  and  expeditious,  and  if,  our 
juries  can  be  got  to  regard  man- 
slaughter for  whatever  cause,  not  as 
a mere  pardonable  eccentricity,  but 
as  a serious  offense,  the  number  of 
murders  will  immediately  decrease. 
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Until  those  conditions  are  fulfilled  be  slow, 
the  improvement  in  the  situation  will 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

James  G-entry  Reporter 


The  band  boys  practiced  again 
last  Thursday  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Jason  Fisher,  of  Concord. 

♦ t % X 

Hair  cutting  day  came  around 
again  last  week.  This  work  took 
several  days. 

| | % $ 

Lee  Young  visited  the  institution 
last  week.  He  was  formerly  a boy 
here. 

tttt 

New  pistons  and  rings  have  been 
bought  and  installed  in  the  school 
car.  Kelma  Smith  and  Paul  Fun- 
derburk are  doing  this  work. 

ttt* 

The  boys  to  receive  visits  from 
home  folks  last  Wednesday  were: 
Ervin  Cole,  Thomas  Hart,  Eugene 
Myers  and  Johnnie  Boyd. 

tttt  ' 

Master  Presley  Mills  returned  to 
the  institution  last  week  from  a short 
visit  to  his  home  in  Statesville,  where 
he  went  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his 
grandfather. 

U tt 

Master  Wayne  Carpenter  has  re- 
turned from  the  hospital  in  Concord 
where  he  was  operated  on  for  appen- 
dicitis about. three  weeks  ago.  He 
will  return  to  his  old  job  of  tending 
the  pumps 

tttt 

It  seems  that  the  laundry  has 


rather  rushing  business,  especially 
for  Manford  Mooney  who  has  charge 
of  the  pressing  departmeut.  Ac- 
cording to  him  he  presses  from  six 
to  ten  suits  a day. 

tttt 

Mr.  White,  who  has  charge  of  the 
incubator,  states  that  about  twenty 
five  more  turkeys  were  hatched  last 
week.  This  makes  a total  of  about 
ninety  turkeys  to  be  hatched  in  the 
last  two  weeks. 

tttt 

The  first  nine  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Godown,  went  to  the 
ball-ground  last  Friday  evening  for 
some  field  practice  and  also  to  pre- 
pare for  the  game  Saturday  between 
J.  T.  S.  and  Roberta  Mills. 

tttt 

Fifteen  thousand  Porto  Rico  sweet 
potatoplants  were  set  out  last  Thurs- 
day, fifty  or  more  boys  were  used  in 
doing  this,  the  time  it  took  in  doing 
this  did  not  exceed  three  hours. 
Four  hundred  tomato  plants  were 
also  set  out. 

tttt 

Mr.  Godown,  the  job  instructor, 
has  been  busy  for  the  past  week  put- 
iug  out  a song  book  for  the  use  of 
the  boys  at  the  school.  This  book 
contains  twenty-three  of  the  most 
popular  songs  of  the  season.  The 
boys  are  very  much  pleased  with 
this  book,  and  so  is  Miss  Goodman, 
because  it  beats  our  old  method  of 
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learning  tongs. 

tttt 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  pairs 
of  shoes  were  gone  over  and  repair- 
ed out  of  the  shoes  the  boys  turned 
in  to  Mr.  Groover  when  the  order 
came  last  month  that  the  boys  could 
go  barefooted.  The  shoes  will  be 
saved  and  probably  used  next  win- 
ter. 

Last  Tuesday  the  band  was  called 
upon  to  play  at  various  places. 
Accompained  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Fisher, 
the  boys  left  the  school  and  motored 
over  to  Kannapolis,  and  from  there 
to  Davidson  College.  After  playing 
several  selections  the  boys  left  Da- 
vidson College  and  went  to  Moores- 
ville,  where  Master  John  Moose  was 
called  upon  to  direct  the  band  dur- 
ing the  absense  of  the  band  director. 
After  an  enjoyable  dinner  at  Moores- 
ville  they  motored  to  Landis,  China 
Grove,  Salisbury  and  Albemarle. 

They  arrived  back  at  the  institu- 
iton  about  eight  o ’clock.  It  can 
be  safely  said  that  all  of  the  band- 
boys  had  an  enjoyable  day. 

tttt 

BASEBALL  CLUB. 

Holman  pitched  J.  T.  S.  to  a 10  to 
fi  victory  over  Roberta  Mills  last  Sat- 
urday. This  is  the  fifth  game  of  the 
season  and  the  fourth  one  to  be  won 
by  the  Training  School  boys. 

Cook,  catching,  done  unusually 
good,  making  eight  put-outs  and  only 
one  error.  Hobby,  second  baseman, 
scored  the  most  runs  of  the  game, 
getting  two  hits  and  three  runs. 

Holman  allowed  only  five  hits  dur- 
ing the  entire  game,  while  J.  T.  S, 
got  nine  off  of  Mason. 


Score: 

J.  T.  S. 


AB 

R 

H 

O 

A 

E 

Hobby  2b 

4 

3 

2 

3 

1 

2 

Cook  c 

4 

2 

2 

8 

0 

1 

Godown  3b 

3 

2 

0 

2 

3 

0 

Russell  lb 

4 

0 

2 

7 

0 

0 

Holman  p 

3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

Everhart  ss 

4 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Watson  rf 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Oglesby  If 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

x Mills  If 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Roper  cf 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

xx  Scott  cf 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals  30  10  9 

Roberta  Mills. 

21 

7 

5 

AB 

R 

H 

o 

A 

E 

Smith  lb 

4 

1 

1 

6 

1 

3 

Garmond  cf 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Mason  p 

4 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Cochran  D.  3b 

. 4 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Kiser  c 

3 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

Yerble  rf 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Earnhart  ss 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Cochran  C.  If 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Dorton  2b 

3 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

Totals 

30 

6 

5 

18 

5 

9 

x batted  for  Oglesby  in  sixth, 
xx  batted  for  Roper  in  sixth. 

Two-base  hits — Russell,  Watson, 
three-base  hits — Hobby,  Cochran, 
left  on  bases — Roberta  Mills  6,  J.  T. 
S.  3.  base  on  balls — off  Holman  2,  off 
Mason  4.  struck  out — by  Holman  6, 
by  Mason  6.  Umpire — Kiser. 

HOW  WE  STAND. 

G.  W.  L.  Pet. 

5 4 1 .800 


SCHOOL  CHILDREN  KICK  ON 
BAD  LITERATURE. 

Some  at  least  of  the  students  of  the 
Monroe  High  School  have  grown 
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tired  of  Hot  Dog,  Slap  Dash,  Slim 
Jinks  and  Slimy  Sam  kind  of  litera- 
ture which  has  been  having  such  a 
run  on  the  news  stands  of  the  coun- 
, try.  The  following  paper  was  found 
in  an  automobile  and  handed  in  at  the 
Rotary  lunch  at  the  High  School 
Wednesday.  It  was  read  to  the  club 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Sykes  and  a resolution 
passed  commending  the  action  set 
forth.  A number  of  names  were 
signed  to  the  paper,  and  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  it  is  being  circulat- 
ed in  the  school  for  other  signatures. 
The  paper  reads  as  follows: 

‘‘We  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Monroe  High  school  respectfully  re- 
quest that  all  magazines  such  as 
Whiz  Bang,  Hot  Dog,  Jim  Jam  Jems 
and  all  others  that  are  impure  and 


indecent,  be  eliminated  from  our 
news  stands,  drug  stores  and  all 
other  places  where  they  are  sold, 
given  away  or  distributed  in  any 
manner. 

“We  make  this  request  that  these 
temptations  be  removed  from  our 
midst  in  order  that  we  may  be  more 
inclined  to  read  those  things  that 
are  uplifting,  instructive  and  bene- 
ficial. 

k‘We  sincerely  hope  that  the  grown 
ups  of  our  town  will  cooperate  with 
us  in  this  movement  to  eradicate  at 
least  one  evil  from  our  midst,  and 
encourage  the  news  dealers  by  in- 
teresting in  more  magazines  and 
books  of  culture  and  information.” — 
Monroe  Journal. 


A woodpecker  pecks 

Out  a great  many  specks 
Of  sawdust 
When  building  a hut. 
He  works  like  a nigger 
To  make  the  hole  bigger — 
He’s  sore  if 
His  cutter  won’t  cut. 
He  don’t  bother  with  plans 
Of  cheap  artisans, 

But  there’s  one  thing 
Can  rightly  be  said: 
The  whole  excavation 
Has  this  explanation — 

He  builds  it 
By 

Using 

His 

Head. 


— K.  C.  Outlook. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  there  are  more  than  Eighty  Noble 
Peaks  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains that  tower  5,000  to  6,000  feet  above 
the  sea? 

That  Mount  Mitchell,  which  is  6,711 
feet  high,  is  the  highest  mountain  in  East- 
ern America? 

Appropriately  called — 

“THE  LAND  of  the  SKY” 

The  Vacationist’s  Playground.  Al!  out- 
of-door  sports.  Make  your  plans  now 

Reduced  Summer  Fares,  beginning  May 
Fifteenth 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 


IjY. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1:40  A 

| 30 

i 

New  York-Birmingham 

1 30 

i 

1:40  A 

2:37A 

j 29 

i 

Birmingham-New  York 

| 29 

i 

2 :37A 

5 :12A 

44 

i 

Washington- Atlanta 

| 44 

i 

5 :12A 

6:32  A 

1 31 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

| 31 

i 

6 :32A 

8:41  A 

1 137 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 137 

i 

8 :41A 

9:25A 

! ii 

i 

Charlotte-N  orf  olk-Richmond 

1 n 

i 

9 :25A 

10 :55A 

1 36 

i 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

j 36 

i 

10 :55A 

3:20P 

| 45 

i 

Washington-Charlotte 

| 45 

i 

3-20P 

3:45P 

| 46 

i 

Charlotte-Danville 

1 46 

i 

3 :45P 

7:10P 

1 12 

i 

N orf  olk-Richmond- Atlanta 

1 12 

i 

7 :10P 

8 :18P 

| 32 

i 

New  York-Augusta 

| 32 

i 

8 :1SP 

10 :20P 

| 35 

i 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

1 35 

i 

10 :20P 

9 :45P 

I 138 

i 

New  York-Atla’ita 

1 138 

i 

9 :45P 

9 :31P 

| 135 

i 

W ashington- Atlanta 

| 135 

i 

9 :31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
vpoints. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  C. 
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WAY  BACK  IN  1390- 


The  world’s  most  famous  automobile  manufact- 
urer was  working  in  a bycycle  shop. 

A millionaire  hotel  owner  was  hopping  bells. 

America’s  steel  king  was  stoking  a blast  furnace. 

An  international  banker  was  firing  a locomotive. 

A President  of  the  United  States  was  running  a 
printing  press. 

A great  merchant  was  carrying  a pack  on  his 
back. 

A railroad  president  was  pounding  a telegraph 
key. 

There’s  always  room  at  the  top — where  will  you 
be  in  1956? — Exchange. 
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The  thought  is  distressing.  What  in  the  world  will  we  do  when  the 
old-timey  artist  that  wields  most  gracefully  and  successfully  the  old 
English  scythe  passes  away?  I call  him  an  artist,  advisedly,  for  the  ef- 
fect of  his  ability  and  touch  leave  a joy  behind  themj  a picture  that  glad- 
dens the  heart.  Old  ex-slave  Giles  Miller,  a worthy  relic  of  the  slave 
days,  of  which  he  graciously  and  lovingly  speaks  when  he  gained  his  train- 
ing on  the  banks  of  Dutch  Buffalo  Creek  on  the  old  Dan  Miller  place  in 
No.  8.  Why,  Giles  can  swing  his  scythe,  now  not  wider  than  a table  knife, 
and  leave  a smooth  effect  just  like  Bub  Henry  or  Ed  Melchor,  tonsorial 
artists,  leave  the  faces  of  some  hard  customers.  This  thing  of  using 
effectively  the  old  time  scythe  looks  mighty  easy,  but  as  smart  men  as  W. 
W.  Flowe,  Charlie  Ritchie,  Luther  Best,  Frank  Niblock  Luther  Eartsell, 
Dr.  Rankin,  Tiny  Hartsell,  Zeb  Morris,  Jake  Moose,  J.  L.  Crowell,  Jim 
Dayvault,  D.  B.  Coltrane,  A.  B.  Pounds,  T.  H.  Webb,  Mayor  Wcmble  and 
others  who  have  made  their  mark  in  the  business  world — all  country  and 
farm  bred  and  reared — couldn’t  get  a third  grade  certificate  from  the 
Cabarrus  county  educational  department  on  the  subject  of  using  an  old- 
time  grass  scythe.  These  men  just  like  the  balance  of  us,  would  throw 
the  instrument’ as  if  it  were  an  axe  aimed  at  a tough  tree.  The  prospect 
for  the  future  is  indeed  gloomy. 


SOME  MOVING. 

The  payment  of  a dollar  bill,  wisely  handled,  could  discharge  a score  of 
debts  in  a day.  A vacancy  in  public  office,  when  the  appointment  is  in  the 
hands  of  one  man,  or  practically  so,  can  start  a regular  series  of  movements. 
No  sooner  had  the  announcement  been  made  that  Dr.  Riddick  would  re- 
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tire  from  the  presidency  of  the  State  College  (Agricultural  and  Engineerings 
at  Raleigh,)  it  is  announced  that  Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks  would  succeed  him.  It  is 
perhaps  the  happiest  selection  that  could  be  made.  His  promotion  creates  a 
vacancy  in  a department  that  is  of  more  concern  to  the  people  than  the  for- 
tunes of  any  single  institution.  Quick  upon  the  heels  of  this  announcement 
comes  word  that  should  a vacancy  occur  in  the  head  of  the  educational  de- 
partment Gov.  Morrison  will  appoint  as  Brooks’  successor  Prof.  A.  T.  Allen, 
a most  practical  educator  and  a most  worthy  gentleman  who  has  never  paid 
court  to  the  spectacular. 

This  able  man  has  come  right  up  from  the  people,  where  opportunities  are 
few  and  the  knocks  are  the  hardest,  and  he  knows  the  great  and  pressing  needs 
of  the  people  his  office  is  supposed  to  religiously  care  for.  Should  the  move- 
ments, prophecied,  actually  take  place,  every  interest  involved  will  be  greatly 
advanced. 

******  * 

SET  AN  EXAMPLE. 

Recently  a conspicuous  judge  of  the  state  of  Maryland  passed  away.  In 
life  he  stood  for  simplicity  and  economy.  He  deplored  the  expensiveness  of 
dying,  and  sought  in  all  ways  possible  to  defer  that  event  and  to  make  pro- 
vision that  would  guarantee  a modest  furneral  account. 

He  made  note  of  the  alleged  fact  that  a coffin  factory  or  an  undertaking 
establishment  always  prospered  and  that  none  had  ever  failed  in  business. 
He  publicly  declared  that  charges  were  all  out  of  reason — rather  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  pride  of  the  living  and  the  helplessness  of  the  dead. 

He  had  his  coffin  made  by  a local  wood-working  shop  out  of  plain  boards. 
He  left  instructions  that  it  was  not  to  be  polished;  and  that  he  wTas  to  be 
buried  in  his  oldest  and  least  valuable  suit;  and  that  the  better  garments  in 
his  ward-robe  should  be  given  to  the  poor  of  his  neighborhood.  He  did  all 
this  unostentatiously,  dying  as  he  had  lived — and  he  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  a just  judge,  a fine  citizen  and  thoroughly  demorcratic.  He  declared : 
ill  came  into  the  world  naked — I should  leave  it  practically  in  the  same  man- 
ner.” If  the  policy  of  the  Maryland  judge  were  adopted  by  a goodly  number, 
the  cost  of  dying  would  swing  back  to  conditions  in  former  and  better  days. 

******* 

ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  HERIOT  CLARKSON. 

It  was  perfectly  natural  that  Gov.  Morrison  should  have  gone  to  Charlotte 
to  find  a successor  to  the  late  lamented  Judge  Walker,  of  the  State  Supreme 
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Court.  And  it  is  no  surprise  that  he  chose  Hon.  Heriot  Clarkson. 

THE  UPLIFT  is  not  qualified  to  pass  upon  the  legal  attainments  of  this 
new  judge ; but  it  knows  the  subject  so  well  and  intimately  as  to  feel  like  con- 
gratulating the  Governor  and  the  state  that  Mr.  Clarkson  is  elevated  to  a 
seat  in  the  highest  court  of  the  state — intensely  honest,  always  sincere,  full 
of  energy,  of  constructive  ability,  stands  out  in  the  open  and  has  never  learn- 
ed how  to  straddle  any  question  that  looks  to  the  best  interest  of  the  state 
and  her  people. 

Though  a native  of  South  Carolina,  for  which  he  is  not  responsible,  but 
having  lived  practically  all  his  life  in  North  Carolina,  he  is  a genuine  North 
Carolinian  and  loves  the  state.  His  appointment  has  been  cordially  received 
throughout  the  state,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  newspaper  comments. 

% % * * % % % 

SHE  IS  HERE. 

The  attractive  town  of  New  London  in  Stanly  county,  which  came  into  the 
world  under  the  name  Bilesville,  but  later  in  keeping  with  her  aspiring  spirit 
and  determination  changed  the  name  to  “New  London,”  has  taken  unto  her- 
self a woman  for  mayor. 

Since  the  emancipation  of  women,  by  virtue  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment, woman  has  been  coming  along  at  a very  satisfactory  rate.  She  has 
assumed  charge  of  some  very  responsible  positions  and  faithfully  and  suc- 
cessfully discharged  some  very  delicate  obligations.  She  lias  proved  herself. 

Now  that  a woman  has  been  made  mayor  of  a town  the  size  of  New  London, 
and  by  the  vote  of  her  people,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  woman  is  here.  On 
our  fingers,  just  as  fast  as  we  can  count,  we  can  name  as  many  old  timers,, 
has-beens,  incompetents  and  sleepers  and  dead  timber  that  should  for  the 
sake  of  progress  and  the  good  of  the  community  make  way  for  women. 

GASTON  LOSES  ONE  OF  HER  FINEST  CITIZENS. 

In  the  death  a few  days  ago  of  Mr.  K^(  R.  Davenport,  of  Mt.  Holly,  the 
county  of  Gaston  and  the  state  loses  a most  valuable  citizen.  His  fine  person- 
ality made  of  him  one  of  the  most  popular  citizens  of  the  county.  His  fine  busi- 
ness judgment  won  for  him  unbounded  confidence;  and  his  intense  love  for 
the  advancement  of  his  county  made  him  an  untiring  leader  in  all  forward- 
looking  matters. 

For  twenty  years  Mr.  Davenport  was  a member  of  the  board  of  County 
Commissioners,  and  for  the  most  part  of  that  time  he  was  chairman.  He  * 
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took  initiative  that  led  to  the  enormous  mileage  of  good  roads  and  in  the 
counsels  of  the  state  organization  of  the  county  commissioners  he  was  a pow- 
er. 

A fine  spirit  was  Kell  Davenport.  He  was  intense  in  his  love  for  his 
friends;  and  if  he  had  any  enemies,  it  never  developed  in  his  speech  or  his 
conduct.  Gaston  county  is  distinctively  blessed  for  having  the  love,  the  ef- 
fort and  the  vision  of  Mr.  Davenport  during  his  active  and  useful  life. 

• »»***• 

STEPS  DOWN. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Riddick,  who  has  held  the  position  of  president  of  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Engineering  College,  at  Raleigh,  since  1913,  has  tendered  his  resig- 
nation, which  has  been  accepted.  He  heads  in  the  same  institution  the  de- 
partment of  engineering,  from  which  he  was  promoted  when  made  president. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  will  meet  at  an  early  date  to  elect  a successor  to 
Dr.  Riddick. 

* * * * * * * 

EVERYBODY  IS  AFTER  ME— EXCEPT. 

Every  one,  says  Dr.  Frank  Crane,  is  after  me,,  with  some  design  upon  me. 
‘ 1 The  Tailor  wants  to  put  his  wares  on  my  form,  the  Hatter  wants  to  get  one 
of  his  lids  upon  my  head,  and  the  Shoemaker  to  get  his  leather  on  my  feet, 
the  Barber  wants  to  lather  and  scrape  me,  the  Dentist  wants  to  put  his  buz- 
zer in  my  mouth,  the  Surgeon  longs  to  get  me  unconscious  and  come  at  me  with 
his  knives,  the  Bootblack  wants  to  polish  two  of  my  extremities  and  the  Mani- 
curist the  other  two. 

“Hotel-Keepers  want  to  make  me  eat  and  Bar-keepers  to  make  me  drink, 
the  Hack  Driver  wants  to  drive  me  about  and  the  Usher  wants  me  to  sit 
down,  my  Wife  wants  me  to  go  to  bed  and  my  Baby  makes  me  get  up,  the 
Ball-Player  wants  me  to  yell  and  the  Lecturer  wants  me  to  keep  still. 

“The  School  Teacher  wants  me  to  study,  and  the  Playmate  wants  to  come 
out  among  the  barley,  the  Railway  man  wants  to  rush  me  from  the  city,  the 
Steamship  Man  wants  to  take  me  across  the  water,  and  the  Elevator  Boy 
wants  me  to  go  up  and  down  not  to  forget  him  on  Christmas,  the  Preacher 
wants  to  make  me  repent  and  take  a pew,  and  my  unregenerate  Neighbor 
wants  to  fracture  the  Sabbath  Day  with  him  with  a golf  stick,  Parents  want 
to  make  me  good,  and  the  Ragamuffins  in  the  alley  want  to  make  me  bad, 
the  Doctor  wants  to  dose  me,  the  Christian  Scientist  wants  to  read  a book  to 
me,  Flies  want  to  tickle  my  nose,  Fleas  want  to  bite  me,  Cats  want  to  rub  up 
against  my  leg,  Bees  want  to  sting  me,  Bears  want  to  eat  me,  Ticks  want  to 
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bore  into  my  skin,  Jailers  want  to  lock  me  up,  Soldiers  want  to  kill  me,  and 
Undertakers  want  to  bury  me.” 

But  there  is  one  man  who  ask  nothing  of  you  except  to  please  you.  He 
is  the  funny  man.  He  seeks  only  to  make  you  laugh.  “I  find  it  impossible,’ 
continues  Dr.  Crane,  “to  hate  a man  who  wants  to  get  nothing  out  of  me 
except  a laugh.  For,  after  all,  laughter  is  as  cheap  as  tears.  Ihave  tried 
them  both.  And  those  who  take  their  pay  in  smiles  leave  me  not  half  so  poor 
as  those  who  find  their  reward  in  my  distress. 

“And  it  is  a great  mistake. to  suppose  that  it  takes  no  brains  to  be  funny. 
Quite  the  contrary.  The  most  commonplace  writer  can  sordid  muck-raking 
or  dreary  bitterness.  But  it  is  a rare  genius  indeed  that  can  be  funny  for  a 
dozen  pages. 

“Usually  a joke  runs  anywhere  from  three  to  twenty  lines,  whereas  a ser- 
mon or  denuncation  often  goes  on  forever.” 

i!<  >'fi  ❖ >!<  sjs 


JUNE 

By  Arthur  G-uiterman,  The  Mirthful  Lyre. 

Wrap  me  up  in  sunshine, 

Bed  me  down  in  clover, 

Tell  Chewink 
And  Bobolink 
To  sing  a gladder  tune. 

Hide  the  hedge  in  roses 
Heaped  and  spilling  over, 

Thrill  with  mirth 
The  heart  of  earth 
That  I may  know  ’tis  June! 
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HON.  HERIOT  CLARKSON. 


To  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court, 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Justice  Platt  D.  Walker,  G-over- 
nor  Morrison  appointed  Hon.  Heriot  Clarkson,  of  Char- 
lotte. Mr.  Clarkson  took  the  oath  of  office  on  Wednesday* 
and  his  term  continues  until  the  general  election  in  1924. 
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MOTOR  CARS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Do  you  own  a motor  car?  Per- 
haps not,  but  you  will  before  many 
months.  Everybody  has  a car  or  is 
planning  to  get  one.  At  the  rate 
we  are  buying  them  today  there  will 
be  a motor  car  for  every  family  in 
the  state  in  three  more  years!  Does 
it  sound  impossible  f Perhaps  so,, 
but  listen. 

In  1915  North  Carolina  had  one 
motor  car  for  every  140  inhabitants. 
In  that  year  there  were  ten  counties 
that  had  a grand  total  of  eighteen 
motor  cars,  and  three  counties  had 
had  none.  In  1919  the  state  had 
one  motor  car  for  every  23  inhabit- 
ants. In  1922  she  had  one  motor  car 
for  every  17.2  inhabitants.  On 
January  20,  1923,  there  was  a motor 
car  for  every  fourteen  inhabitants 
in  the  state,  and  on  April  13  we  had 
a motor  car  for  every  thirteen  in- 
habitants. The  number  of  inhabit- 
ants per  motor  car  is  being  reduced 
by  three  each  year,  so  that  in  1924 
there  will  be  one  car  for  every  ten 
inhabitants,  in  1925  there  will  be 
one  car  for  every  seven  inhabitants, 
and  in  1926,  at  our  present  rate  of 
purchase,  there  will  be  a motor  car 
for  every  family,  white  and  black, 
town  and  country,  in  North  Carolina. 
You  may  not  own  a car  in  1926,  but 
your  neighbor  will  have  two,  and 
maybe  three  or  • four.  In  many 
families  today  each  member  has  his 
or  her  private  car. 

Graining  Momentum 

We  are  buying  automobiles  in 
this  and  every  other  Istate  faster 
than  ever  before.  In  1915  North 
Carolina  had  a grand  total  of  16,410 
motor  cars,  or  one  for  every  140 


inhabitants.  Many  wise  ones 
agreed  that  we  were  on  our  way  to 
bankruptcy  with  eight  million  dol- 
lars invested  in  motor  cars ! In 
1919  we  had  109,000  motor  cars  or 
one  for  every  23  inhabitants,  repre- 
senting an  investment  of  nearly  90 
million  dollars.  In  March  1922  we 
had  150,312  automobiles,  or  one  for 
every  17.2  inhabitants,  representing 
an  investment  of  120  million  dollars. 
On  April  13,  1923,  we  had  204,500 
motor  cars,  or  one  for  every  13  in- 
habitants in  the  state,  representing 
an  investment,  at  $800  per  car,  of 
$163,600,000;  and  we  are  not  broke 
yet.  In  fact  we  are  gaining  mo- 
mentum. 

On  January  20,  we  had  187,880 
cars.  On  April  13  we  had  204,500, 
a gain  of  16,620  in  less  than  three 
winter  months  . We  have  bought 
more  cars  in  eleven  weeks  than  the 
state  possessed  in  1915.  During  the 
last  year  from  March  1922  to  April 
1923  we  purchased  54,188  motor 
cars,  or  at  that  rate  of  4,500  auto- 
mobiles a month.  At  the  present 
rate  of  purchase  there  will  be 
around  260,000  motor  cars  in  North 
Carolina  by  the  Christmas  holidays. 
They  are  being  bought  at  the  rate  of 
200  a day. 

Where  They  Are 

Where  do  the  people  live  who 
own  all  these  cars?  Mainly  in  the 
central  part  of  the  state,  from  Edge- 
combe to  Catawba  county,  and  not 
in  the  mountain  nor  tidewater  areas. 
There  is  not  a single  county  in  either 
of  these  vast  areas  in  which  there 
are  as  few  as  twelve  people  per 
motor  car,  and  only  seven  of  the 
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fifty-seven  counties  in  these  two 
areas  are  above  the  state  average  of 
one  motor  ear  for  every  fourteen  in- 
habitants. The  leading  counties  are 
located  mainly  in  the  great  indus- 
trial area  lying  like  a reap  hook 
from  Edgecombe,  through  Wake, 
Guilford,  Iredell,  Catawba  and  Gas- 
ton, along  the  Southern  Railway. 

Guilford  leads  North  Carolina  in 
the  total  number  of  motor  cars  with 
10,777,  and  in  people  per  motor  car 
with  one  car  for  every  7.9  inhabit- 
ants. Guilford  will  soon  have  as 
many  automobiles  as  the  entire  state 
possessed  eight  years  ago.  There 
are  enough  motor  cars  in  Guilford 
to  take  the  entire  population  of  the 
county  on  a joy  ride,  by  crowding  in 
just  a bit.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
there  will  be  room  for  all  to  ride 
comfortably,  for  Guilford  will  buy 
more  than  2 500  cars  this  year.  She 
bought  2,263  last  year. 


Autos  and  Roads 

Our  rapid  growth  in  motor  ears  is 
due  very  largely  to  our  great  road 
construction  program.  The  coun- 
ties which  lead  in  motor  cars  are  the 
counties  with  a large  mileage  of 
hard  surface  and  other  types  of 
improved  roads.  The  lack  of  autos 
in  the  mountain  and  eastern  counties 
is  due  very  largely  to  poor  highways. 
Now  that  highways  are  being  built 
in  these  sparsely  settled  counties 
the  people  are  following  the  example 
of  central  counties  and  are  buying 
cars  at  an  unprecedented  rate. 
Many  of  these  counties  purchased 
more  cars  last  year  than  they  pos- 
sessed in  March  1922.  They  have  a 
long  way  to  go  to  catch  up  with  the 
counties  which  lead  today,  but  give 
them  good  roads,  and  if  good  roads 
come  can  autos  be  far  behind? — S- 
H.  H.,  Jr. 


THE  GOVERMENT  HOTELS. 

Were  a large  number  of  buildings  built  near  the  Union  Station  during 
the  World  War  to  accomodate  the  very  large  number  of  women  clerks 
needed  for  Government  work.  The  Government  claims  to  charge  only 
cost  for  board  and  rooms,  which  it  is  claimed  is  about  $50  a month.  Very 
few  girls  get  more  than  $100  per  month,  so  with  our  costly  8 cents  street 
car  fare,  many  have  barely  enough  to  live  on.  Mr.  Helm  took  the  trouble 
to  inquire  as  to  the  quantity  used  for  Sunday  dinner.  For  the  2,000 
girls  in  the  hotel  the  chef  said  275  chickens,  7 barrels  of  potatoes  (they 
use  200  dozen  eggs  for  breakfast,)  60  gallons  of  coffee;  when  they  have 
ice  cream  it  takes  80  ggallons,  and  when  they  have  whipped  cream  they 
start  in  with  25  gallons.  They  bake  4,  000  rolls  or  muffins  for  breakfast; 
they  use  14  crates  of  grapefruit  at  one  meal.  They  wash  60,000  dishes  a 
day ; it  is  done  entirely  by  machinery ; they  claim  the  breakage  is  very  lit- 
tle. They  are  ordering  their  canned  fruits  now;  they  put  in  the  supply 
for  a year. 
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VIRGINIA  HEARS  PAGE. 


In  the  spring  of  1921  the  North 
Carolina  Highway  Commission  start- 
ed its  organization  in  the  build- 
ing of  our  road  system  under  the 
bond  issue.  At  the  end  of  1922 — 
say  a year  and  six  or  seven  months — 
we  have  constructed  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  this  $50,000,000  bond  issue 
1,370  miles  of  improved  roads.  Four 
hundred  and  forty-three  miles  of  this 
was  pavement  and  930  miles  of  other 
types.  We  had,  however,  under  con- 
struction on  the  last  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1922,  projects  amounting  to  $36, 
400,000,  and,  to  show  you  the  pro- 
gress that  we  are  making,  our  con- 
tractors 7 estimate  for  the  month  of 
November  was  $2,200,000,  and  in 
December,  on  account  of  weather  con- 
ditions, it  was  materially  reduced, 
but  still  we  paid  out  to  the  contrac- 
tors $1,200,000. 

Attracts  Contractors 

At  the  beginnig  of  1922  the  State 
Highway  Commission,  realizing  the 
unusual  conditions  then  prevailing  in 
the  labor  and  material  market,  and 
the  incessant  demands  for  roads  in 
the  state,  and  further  realizing  that 
it  was  an  economic  proposition  to 
build  roads  faster  than  we  at  that 
time  contemplated,  determined  that 
wre  would  let  to  contract  in  1922  1,000 
miles  of  roads.  This  large  program 
enabled  us  to  induce  contractors  to 
come  in  from  at  least  one  dozen  dif- 
ferent states,  and  by  awarding  con- 
tracts, not  in  one,  two  or  three-mile 
sections,  but  in  eighteen,  twenty  and 
thirty-mile  sections,  we  were  able  to 
induce  the  largest  and  best  contract- 
ors in  the  Union  to  come  to  our  state. 
Some  of  these  men  today  on  a single 


project  have  one  quarter  of  a mil- 
lion dollars’  worth  of  equipment. 
These  contractors  came  to  us  from 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri, 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  I say  to  you  that  each  of 
these  states  sustained  a distinctive 
loss  when  a good  contractor  moved 
out  of  the  state. 

Roads  Best  Investment 

Today  we  are  building  roads  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  miles  of  pavement 
and  seventy-five  miles  of  other  type 
of  roads  per  month.  You  say  it  costs 
money.  You  say  that  we  are  spend- 
ing large  sums  of  money.  Yes,  we 
are  spending  large  sums  of  money, 
but  in  my  opinion  it  is  the  best  in- 
vestment that  any  state  in  the  Union 
can  make.  The  very  fact  that  we 
had  large  sums  of  money  to  spend 
enabled  us  to  secure  contracts  at  a 
much  more  advantageous  figure  than 
if  we  had  been  forced  to  let  these 
projects  in  very  short  pieces. 

Bond  Plan  Saves  $5,000,000 

We  are  confident  that  we  had  a 
saving  in  the  contracts  let  in  1922 
by  the  method  above  described  of  at 
least  $5,000,000  over  what  the  roads 
would  have  cost  if  we  had  been  forced 
to  continue  this  road-building  pro- 
gram over  several  years  period.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  we  are  going  to 
have  at  the  expiration  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  $50,000,000  enough  ad- 
ditional tax  caused  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  road  money  to  pay  every 
single  dollar  of  it,  and  I want  to 
tell  you  that  some  of  these  new  citi- 
zens of  North  Carolina  are  going  to 
come  to  our  state  from  Virginia. 
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We  have  heretofore  populated  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  by  North 
Carolinians  moving  to  your  territory, 
but  now  they  are  coming  back  home, 
and  when  once  again  they  get  the 
“tar”  on  their  heels  you  are  going 
to  lose  some  good  Virginia  citizens. 

Schools  and  Roads 

North  Carolina’s  activity  is  not 
confined  to  our  road-building  pro- 
gram., We  are  today  spending  $25,- 
000,000  in  public  school  houses.  We 
have  today  under  construction  and 
just  being  finished  800  new  public 
school  houses  within  the  state.  We 
are  also  appropriating  additional 
buildings  at  our  higher  educational 
institutions  amounting  to  about  $6,- 
000,000. 

What  The  People  Say 

But  to  get  to  the  point,  what  do 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  say 
about  this  expenditure?  We  have 
biennal  terms  of  the  Legislature,  and 
just  prior  to  the  convening  of  the 
1923  Legislature  the  State  Highway 
Commission  was  convinced  that  we 
would  have  our  expenditure  for  roads 
so  far  advanced  that  Ave  would  need 
additional  money  before  the  1925 
Legislature  convened,  so  we  pre- 
pared a bill  increasing  our  gasoline 
tax  from  one  cent  to  three  cents  per 
gallon,  and  asking  for  an  additional 
$15,  000,000  bond  issue  for  road  con- 
struction. This  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a vote  of  88  to 
9.  The  Senate  Committee  took  it  up 
Avithout  argument,  and  approved  it. 
Today  I assume  that  it  will  pass  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote  in  the 
Senate.  This,  I think,  shows  what 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  think 
of  our  road  program.  You  may  be 


sure  that  the  legislator  in  North 
Carolina,  and  I assume  in  Virginia, 
has  his  ■ ear  closer  to  the  ground 
than  any  animal  living,  and  listening 
to  the  rumbling  of  public  opinion. 

Our  Roads  Save  Gasoline 

Some  of  you  may  say  that  we  are 
taxing  our  people  to  death.  No  we 
are  not.  Here  are  some  figures  that 
Avill  prove  to  you  that  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  love  to  be  taxed  when 
it  is  a paying  investment.  In  1920 
there  were  shipped  into  the  state  73, 
997,832  gallons  of  gasoline.  There 
Avere  at  that  time  142,284  automobiles 
in  the  state,  or  each  automobile  in 

1920  used  '520  gallons  of  gas.  In 

1921  there  were  shipped  into  the 
state  73,492  968  gallons  of  gasoline, 
and  we  had  at  that  time  149,901 
automobiles  in  the  state,  or  each 
automobile  consumed  during  the  year 

1921  490  gallons  of  gas.  In  the  year 

1922  Ave  had  shipped  into  the  state 
86,125,368  gallons  of  gasoline,  and 
we  had  181,955  automobiles,  or  each 
automobile  in  1922  consumed  463 
gallons  of  gas.  This  will  shoAv  that 
the  saving  of  each  automobile  in  1922 
over  1920  Avas  fifty-seven  gallons  of 
gas.  This  can  be  accounted  for  only 
by  the  improved  roads  in  1922  over 
1920.  This  fifty-seven  gallons  of  gas, 
multiplied  by  an  average  price  of  25 
cents,  Avas  a net  saving  tp  each  auto- 
mobile of  $41.25,  or  a saving  to  181,- 
955  automobile  owners  amounting  to> 
the  tremendous  sum  of  $2,592,587.50. 
This  is  a saving  in  gasoline  alone, 
not  to  mention  the  saving  in  oil, 
time,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  your 
machine  and  religion. — Frank  Page, 
Chairman,  N.  C.  Highway  Commis- 
sion 
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IN  THE  OLD  DAYS  OF  SLAVERY. 

By  Fred  A.  Olds  in  Oxford  Friend 


I..- 

Anything  regarding  the  old  “ Slave 
Days”  in  North  Carolina  is  natural- 
ly read  with  interest.  The  old  time 
“ Daddy”  and  “Mammy”  of  that 
period  are  nearly  all  gone,  but  they 
leave  many  a dear  memory  of  devo- 
tion and  infinite  love.  There  is  in 
South  Carolina  a splendid  marble 
monument  over  the  grave  of  a faith- 
ful slave.  At  his  funeral  only  white 
gentlemen  were  pall-bearers.  In 
Warren  county  there  is  a marble 
monument  over  the  grave  of  a slave- 
owner which  was  erected  by  his 
slaves.  When  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis, 
widow  of  the  only  President  of  the 
Confederate  States,  died  her  daugh- 
ter would  allowT  no  one  else  to  touch 
the  body  save  James  H.  Jones,  the 
devoted  coachman  of  Mr.  Davis  dur- 
ing the  War  Between  the  States. 
He  folded  her  hands  and  in  them 
placed  a magnolia,  the  flower  she 
most  loved;  the  “Flower  of  the 
South.” 

The  original  documents  which  so 
enrich  the  archives  room  of  the 
North  Carolina  Historical  Commis- 
sion contain  a wealth  of  material  on 
the  subject  of  the  old  Slave  days, 
and  easily  the  strangest  of  these 
documents  is  the  following  which 
came  from  Robeson  county:  “The 
bearer,  Sam  Boney,  has  Leave  to 
Look  a purchaser.  His  Price  is 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars. Thomas  Smith.  8th  Febru- 
ary, 1823.  Apply  to  Mr.  Julian  P. 
Leonard,  who  is  authorized  to  sell 
him.  T.  S.” 

So  there  was  Sam  Boney,  Slave, 
equipped  with  this  pass,  going  here 


and  there,  as  he  “looked  for  a new 
Master.”  Was  he  a skilled  work- 
man ? He  was  evidently  wliat  we 
would  now  call  a “trusty.”  There 
were  “patrols”  in  each  district  of  a 
county,  but  Sam’s  “pass”  carried 
him  anywhere.  He  must  fiave  had  a 
rare  privilege,  that  of  selecting  the 
man  who  was  to  buy  him,  but  this 
was  his  “happy  lot.”  This  was  in 
Robeson  county,  in  1805. 

In  the  case  of  negro  orphans,  who 
requirements.  There  were  “orphans’ 
courts,”  held  by  the  county  “Court 
of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions.  ’ ’ 
This  latter  court  was  composed  of 
all  the  magistrates  of  a county,  but 
usually  from  3 to  5 sat  at  a time,  one 
being  designated  by  themas  chair- 
man. These  courts  disposed  of  many 
sorts  of  business.  That  which  they 
could  not  handle  they  passed  up  to 
the  ‘ ‘ Superior  Courts  of  Law.,  ’ ’ which 
which  were  at  first  called  “Supreme 
Courts.  ’ ’ The  orphans  ’ court  re- 
quired that  where  a negr  orphan  was 
placed  in  charge  of  a master  the  lat- 
ter should  give  a bond  with  two  or 
three  sureties,  in  the  sum  f £250  cur- 
rent money,  this  to  the  chairman  of 
the  county  court,  setting  forth  that 
the  person  who  was  appointed  master 
“must  not  remove  the  said  orphan 
of  colour  from  this  county  and  must 
produce  said  orphan  at  any  time  be- 
fore this  court  whenever  it  may  re- 
quire it  and  also  must  produce  the 
said  orphan  at  the  time  of  the  expi- 
ration of  his  service.” 

William  Newsom  appeared  before 
the  “Worshipful  County  Court  of 
Wayne”  in  1800  and  signed  the  fol- 
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lowing  document : 1 i The  undersigned 
is  the  owner  of  a negro  Man  named 
Charles,  who  has  always  conducted 
himself  as  a Faithful  and  Good  Ser- 
vant, who  your  Petitoner  is  anxious 
to  emancipate  and  entitled  to  the 
Privileges  of  a Free  Citzen  and  he 
therefore  prays  your  Worship  to 
take  the  case  into  consideration,  to 
do  what  appears  to  you  right  and 
pijoper.  Newsom  was  , a jQitSaker, 
or  ‘ ‘ Friend,  ’ ’ and  people  of  this  faith 
had  decided  views  against  Slavery. 

• In  that  county  of  Wayne  in  1783 
Joshua  Fletcher,  a member  of  the 
‘ ‘ Society  of  Friends/’  (as  the 
Quakers  always  call  themselves) 
presented  the  following  paper  to  the 
county  court:  “From,  mature  land 
deliberate  consideration  and  the  con- 
viction of  my  own  mind,  being  fully 
persuaded  that  Freedom  is  the  Na- 
tural Right  of  all  Mankind  and  that 
no  law,  Moral  or  Divine,  has  given 
me  a right  to  our  property  in  the  per- 
sons of  any  of  our  fellow  creatures, 
and  being  desirous  to  fulfill  the  in- 
junction of  our  Lord  and  Savior 
Jesus  Christ  by  doing  to  them  as  we 
would  be  done  by,  do  therefore  de- 
clare that  having  under  my  care  a 
Negro  man  named  Scipio,  he  being 
now  aged  about  24  years,  do  for  my- 
self, my  heirs,  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators hereby  release  unto  him 
the  said  Scipio  all  my  right,  interest 
and  claims  or  pretensions  of  claims 
whatsoever,  as  to  his  Person  or  to 
any  Estate  he  may  hereafter  ac^ 
quire,  without  any  intreruption 
from  me  or  any  person  claiming  for, 
by,  from  or  under  me.  In  witness 
wTiereof  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  seal  this  eighth  day  of  the  eighth 
month  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1783.  ’ 
The  Friends  were  (and  are)  ten- 
der-hearted folk  and  here  is  a ltter 


from  Caleb  White,  one  of  them  dated 
the  “fifth  of  the  third  month,  1793/’ 
addressed  to  “John  Lane,  Pasquo- 
tank conuty.” 

“Friend  John  Lane,  I set  out  from 
home  yesterday  to  come  down  to 
court  concerning  that  Negro  woman 
that  thee  informed  me  was  in  jail  at 
Nixton  (then  the  county  seat  of 
Pasquotank,)  but  being  in  a poor 
state  of  health  and  the  weather  be- 
ing so  difficult  I did  not  think  it 
safe  at  any  rate  for  me  to  attend 
court,  but  may  inform  thee  that  the 
same  Negro  hath  been  several  times 
taken  in  our  county  and  tryed  at 
court,  but  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  was  such  that  she  was  acquitted 
and  I should  willingly  hope  the  court 
would  not  order  her  sold  without  it 
was  clearly  proved  that  she  was  free, 
which  I believe  cannot  be  done. 
Please  to  inform  the  court  thus  much 
and  oblige  thy  Friend.’’ 

In  many  cases  the  county  courts 
had  before  them  negroes  woh  said 
they  were  free  and  ordered  these 
sold  as  slaves,  and  in  some  cases 
there  was  refusal  to  recognize  the 
papers  giving  freedom  and  the  ne- 
groes given  it  were  sold  publicly.  In 
Pasquotank  county  court,  December 
term,  1795,  the  grand  jury,  of  which 
Henry  Lancaster  was  foreman,  made 
the  following  presentment  in  the 
form  of  a “true  bill”  against  the 
Quakers : 

“The  jurors  for  the  state  and 
the  county  of  Pasquotank  is  reduced 
to  a situation  of  good  peril  and  dan- 
ger in  consequence  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Society  of  people  called 
Quakers.  That  the  idea  of  Emanci- 
pation amongst  slaves  is  publicly 
held  out  to  them  and  encouraged  by 
the . conduct  of  the  Quakers.  That 
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the  minds  of  the  Slaves  are  not  only 
greatly  corrupted  and  alienated  from 
the  service  of  their  masters  in  con- 
sequence of  such  conduct  but  run- 
aways are  protected,  harbored  and 
encouraged  by  them.  Arsons  are 
committed,  without  a possibility  of 
discovery.  The  Grand  Jury,  are  so 
perfectly  sensible  of  the  Infatuated 
Enthusiasm  of  the  Quakers,  as  to 
partial  and  general  emancipation, 
that  • they  see  a present  alarm 
amongst  the  minds  of  the  people  and 
foresee  a prospect  of  imminent  dan- 
ger to  impend,  by  the  influence  and 
designing  attempts  of  the  Quakers 
to  this  purpose,  which  unless  pre- 
vented in  direction  that  must  burst 
with  destruction  around  the  citizens 
of  the  state. 

“The  Grand  Jury,  reflecting  up- 
on the  miserable  liavock  and  massa- 
cres which  have  lately  taken  place 
in  the  West  Indies,  in  consequence 
of  emancipation;  knowing  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Northern  States;  of  the 
many  hundred  thousand  slaves 
around  them  and  of  the  infatuated 
enthusiasm  of  men  calling  them- 
selves Religious  who  are  amongst 
them,  conceive  it  a duty  which  they 
owe  to  themselves,  their  families  and 
this  country  to  present  this  existing 
and  alarming  evil  and  to  present  the 
people  called  Quakers  and  their  abet- 
tors, as  the  authors  of  the  common 
mischief  in  this  quarter  of  the  world; 
where,  independent  of  foreign  opin- 
ion emancipation  is  publicly  held 
out  by  the  Quakers  to  the  Negroes 
and  private  funds  established  in  sup- 
port of  it. 

“The  Grand  Jury  present  that 
speedy  and  resolute  measures  ought 
to  be  adopted,  by  the  good  sense  and 


spirit  of  the  people,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent that  common  appeal  to  arms  in 
their  own  defense  which  at  present 
appears  to  be  almost  if  not  altogeth- 
er necessary.” 

In  Pasquotank  and  in  Perquimans 
Quakers  were  numerous  and  large 
numbers  of  them  gave  their  slaves 
freedom.  They  did  the  same  thing 
in  Guilford  county.  There  were  also 
cases  where  persons  other  than  Qua- 
kers manumitted  their  slaves.  Slaves 
were  of  course  considered  as  prop- 
erty and  here  is  a paper  from  Pas- 
quotank, giving  title  to  the  owner- 
ship of  a slave;  known  as  a bill  of 
sale,  with  a -warranty:  “Know  all 
men  by  these  presents  that  I,  William 
Brothers,  Junior,  of  the  county  of 
Pasquotank  and  the  Province  of 
North  Carolina*  Planter,  (meaning 
that  was  his  occupation,)  for  and  in 
consideration  of  the  valuable  sum  of 
thirty  pounds  current  money  of  the 
Colony  of  Virginia,  to  me  in  hand 
paid  by  Thomas  Taylor  of  Pasquo- 
tank, have  sold  and  delivered  and  by 
these  presents  in  .plain  and  ;open 
market,  according  to  law,  have  made 
over  my  Negro  Boy  called  Cancer 
unto  the  said  Thomas  Taylor,  his 
heirs,  executors,  administrators  and 
assigns  forever.  Futhermore  the 
said  William  Brothers,  my  heirs,  as- 
signs, etc.,  doth  covenant  to  Vancl 
with  the  said  Thomas  Taylor,  his 
heirs,  etc.,  the  said  Negro  Boy  Can- 
cer to  warrant,  secure  and  forever 
defend.  In  witness  whereof  with 
the  delivery  of  the  said  Negro  Boy, 
Cancer  I the  said  William  Brothers 
have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal 
the  14th  day  of  December,  Anno- 
Dom.  1743.”" 
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JOHN  BURROUGHS. 

By  Maude  Gardner 


If  John  Burroughs  could  have 
known  how  one  day  loving  hands 
would  make  his  “ Slabsides’ 1 into  a 
wonderful  home  for  birds,  how  happy 
the  thought  would  have  made  him. 
Just  to  have  known  that  the  quaint 
old  house,  so  intimately  associated 
with  his  life,  would  be  made  into  a 
sanctuary  for  the  feathered  creatures 
whom  he  loved,  would  have  meant 
great  joy  to  him., 

And  what  a fitting  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  naturalists,  is 
the  making  of  this  favorite  retreat  of 
his  into  a home  for  birds.  His  work 
is  being  carried  on  for  the  associa- 
tion which  bears  his  name  has  con- 
verted “Slabsides”  into  a perfect 
paradise  for  birds  with  drinking- 
troughs  and  bath  and  every  conven- 
ience that  would  add  to  their  happi- 
ness. 

But  at  nesting  time  the  birds  miss 
the  master  of  “Slabsides” — miss  the 
gentle,  kindly  soul  who  was  such  a 
friend  to  them  as  well  as  to  all  Na- 
ture and  her  ways.  There  is  a note 
of  pathos  in  the  song  of  the  brown 
thrush  as  she  builds  her  nest  in  the 
cherry-tree,  for  the  gentle,  kindly 
soul  who  was  wont  to  fix  the  base  of 
her  nest  is  no  longer  at  “Slabsides” 
and  one  wonders  if  in  all  the  birds’ 
songs  there  is  not  a minor  note  be- 
cause the  familiar  figure  with  the 
snow-white  hair  is  gone ! 

The  quaint  old  house,  perched  on  a 
shelf  in  the  slope  of  the  mountain 
side,  and  built  of  logs  and  stone,  is 
tenderly  preserved  and  kept  in  the 
same  manner  that  its  master  left  it. 
The  great  stone  chimney  John  Bur- 


roughs built  himself,  and  much  of 
the  rustic  furniture  was  made  with 
his  own  hands.  There  is  the  big  open 
fireplace,  before  whose  cheerful  blaze 
he  “ found  his  thoughts,”  as  he  said 
when  writing  his  nature  books,  and 
where  many  of  his  friends  found  a 
hearty  welcome. 

John  Burroughs  was  born  at  Rox- 
bury,  New  York,  April  3,  1837.  A 
year  ago  the  farm  on  which  he  work- 
ed as  a boy,  and  where  was  fostered 
that  early  love  for  nature,  was  bought 
by  his  great  friend  and  comrade, 
Henry  Ford,  and  dedicated  as  a 
memorial  to  his  memory,  and  the 
rock  on  which  he  had  played  as  a boy 
and  in  which  a bronze  tablet  had 
been  imbedded  was  unveiled  by  his 
two  grandchildren.  This  ‘ ‘ boyhood 
rock”  marks  the  last  resting  place 
of  the  great  naturalist,  and  the  tab- 
let pictures  John  Burroughs  seated 
upon  the  rock  and  looking  off  into 
the  distance,  one  hand  shading  his 
eyes.  It  bears  two  lines  from  his 
own  poem:  “ Waiting” — 

“1  stand  amid  the  eternal  ways 

And  what  is  mine  shall  know  my 
face.” 

It  is  interesting  to  know  how  this 
poem  came  to  be  written.  It  was  in 
1862  when  John  Burroughs  as  a 
young  man  of  twenty-five  was  study- 
ing medicine  in  the  office  of  a country 
doctor.  It  was  a dreary  afternoon, 
the  work  was  not  particularly  pleas- 
ing to  him,  but  amid  his  despondency, 
the  thought  came  to  him  that  if  he 
was  earnest  and  persistent  in  holding 
to  his  vision,  there  was  nothing  that 
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«ould  stand  in  the  way  of  its  realiza- 
tion, and  that  his  own  would  in  time 
come  to  him  if  he  had  the  patience 
to  work  and  "wait,  and  thus  was  writ- 
ten the  poem  that  we  all  love : 

“ Serene  I fold  my  hands  and  wait, 

Nor  care  for  wind  nor  tide  nor  sea ; 
I rave  no  more  ’gainst  Time  or  Fate, 

For  lo ! my  own  shall  come  to  me.  ’ ’ 

As  a young  man  John  Burroughs 
taught  school,  studied  medicine,  was 
in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Wash- 
ington for  a number  of  years  and  a 
journalist  in  New  York  City,  but  al- 
ways the  woods  called  loudly  and  in- 
sistently, and  the  study  of  birds  and 
plants  and  all  growing  things  ap- 
pealed to  him  far  more  than  did  these 
various  occupations,  which  he  finally 
abandoned  in  1874  and  building  his 
rural  retreats — Slabsides  and  Wood- 
chuck Lodge — near  the  scene  of  his 
boyhood  days,  he  divided  his  time  be- 
tween them,  and  the  happy,  interest- 
ing years  of  his  life  began. 

“Living  in  a city,”  John  Bur- 
roughs once  said,  “is  an  unnatural 
thing.  It  is  a place  where  people 
overreach  each  other  in  the  fight  for 
gold,  but  it  is  not  a place  in  which 
one  can  live.”  There  was  no  loneli- 
ness for  him  in  the  deserted  wilder- 
ness. The  song  of  the  birds  made 
far  sweeter  music  to  his  ear  than  the 
grandest  orchestra  of  the  city  and 
watching  the  sun  rise  and  set  from 
his  own  mountainside  was  far  better 


than  the  finest  painting  ever  hung  on 
walls.  He  came  to  know  the  birds 
as  some  men  know  humanity  and  as 
Henry  Ford  in  his  tribute  to  him 
said:  “If  some  one  had  offered 
John  Burroughs  a million  dollars  in 
one  hand  and  a strange  bird  in  the 
other,  he  would  unhesitatingly  have 
chosen  the  unknown  bird.” 

And  the  little  poem  “Waiting” 
turned  out  to  be  a prophecy,  for  John 
Burroughs  ’ own  did  come  to  him, 
for  here  in  the  silence  of  the  great 
woods  with  his  friends,  the  birds,  all 
about  him,  he  found  his  real  wTork 
and  all  that  was  great  in  his  nature 
came  to  the  surface. 

And  then  there  came  a sorrowful 
day  in  April,  1921 — the  eighty-fourth 
birthday  of  the  great  naturalist — 
-when  friends  gathered  to  celebrate 
his  last  birthday  on  earth  and  to 
carry  him  back  into  his  beloved 
mountains  for  his  final  rest.  In  Me- 
morial Field  they  made  his  grave  and 
rocks  native  to  the  region  have  been 
placed  around  the  spot,  being  built 
into  pillars  about  two  feet  square 
and  three  and  a half  feet  high.  Be- 
tween them  are  set  birch,  hickory  and 
cherry  limbs  and  so  intertwined  that 
they  form  a rustic  fence  which  en- 
closes the  grave. 

And  there  within  sound  of  the  call 
of  the  birds  he  loved,  John  Burroughs, 
the  great  naturalist,  essayist  and  poet, 
sleeps. 


I pity  no  man  because  he  has  to  work.  If  he  is  worth  his  salt  he  will 
work.  I envy  the  man  who  has  a work  worth  doing  and  does  it  well. 
-—Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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HE  WANTED  CARTRIDGES,  GOT  WAR- 
SHIP  AND  WAR. 

By  C.  E.  Collins  in  Dearborn  Independent. 


Most  histories  used  in  the  schools 
say  that  the  battleship  Maine  was 
sent  to  Havana  “as  an  intimation 
that  the  Americans  in  Cuba  would  be 
protected  by  their  government.” 

The  Maine  was  not  sent  to  Havana 
as  a warning  to  Spain.  It  was  sent 
there  because  of  a misinterpreted  ca- 
ble message  which  a newspaper  cor- 
respondent in  Havana  sent  to  his  pa- 
per iD  New  York.  All  that  the  cor- 
respondent wanted  was  a box  of  car- 
tridges. A battleship  was  sect  in- 
stead. It  was  blown  up  in  Havana 
harbor,  war  with  Spain  resulted  and 
a new  page  was  added  to  America’s 
war  history. 

The  man  who  sent  the  ill-fated 
message  was  John  R.  Caldwell,  now 
dead,  then  a correspondent  at  Hava- 
na for  the  New  York  Herald-  Be- 
cause of  conditions  in  Cuba,  the 
Spanish  had  established  a censor- 
ship. The  Herald  and  its  Havana 
correspondent  made  use  of  a private 
code. 

Caldwell,  nervous  over  the  ill  feel- 
ing in  Havana,  sought  to  arm  him- 
self and  he  had  his  paper  send  him  a 
revolver  from  New  York,  the  sale  of 
arms  being  banned  in  Havana.  The 
revolver  came  without  ammunition. 
Caldwell  decided  to  cable  for  it  but  it 
was  necessary  that  he  send  a mes- 
sage that  would  pass  the  censors.  So 
he  wrote: 

“Camera  arrived  but  no  plates. 
Please  hurry  by  next  steamer. 

“John  R.  Caldwell.” 

An  assistant  cable  editor  received 
the  message.  He  knew  nothing  of 


the  sending  of  the  revolver.  The 
full  name,  “John  R.  Caldwell,”  by  a 
previous  understanding,  meant  that 
the  message  contained  more  than  the 
words  signified.  With  aid  of  the 
code  book  he  deciphered  the  mes- 
sage to  mean  that  the  American 
consulate  in  Havana  had  been  attack- 
ed. Official  Washington  was  quickly 
informed  and  by  midnight  the  battle- 
ship Maine  was  under  orders  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Havana.  She 
reached  there  January  24,  1898.  On 
February  14,  she  was  sent  to  the 
bottom  with  two  officers,  and  250  men- 
killed  outright,  eight  wounded  so 
severely  that  they  died  afterward 
and  all  but  16  of  the  remainder  of 
the  crew  maimed  and  hurt. 

That  in  brief,  is  the  story  I have 
from  Walter  Scott  Meriwether.  Mer- 
iwether was  in  Havana  when  the 
Maine  was  mined,  was  a bosom  com- 
panion of  Caldwell  and  was,  more- 
over, correspondent  for  the  very 
newspaper  to  which  Caldwell  had 
sent  his  innocent  message.  He  now 
is  owner  and  editor  of  a weekly  news- 
paper in^his  boyhood  home,  Charles- 
ton, Mississippi,  and  it  was  from  a 
sketch  in  his  paper,  the  Mississippi 
Sun,  written  soon  after  he  became 
the  publisher,  that  I got  an  inkling 
of  the  secret  which  he  had  nursed 
for  almost  a quarter  of  a century, 
doubtless  the  only  man  who  has  the 
complete  details. 

Meriwether  stands  high  in  the 
estimate  of  his  fellow  townsmen. 
Some  of  the  old  residents  remember 
his  family  and  a few  remain  who 
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knew  him  40  years  ago  before  he 
left  home  to  seek  fame  and  fortune. 
Everyone  around  Charleston  speaks 
•of  him  with  greatest  respect. 

But  such  a story! 

How  had  it  been  kept  secret,  and 
why,  for  a quarter  of  a century? 
Who  is  this  man  now  able  to  con- 
tribute such  a revealing  chapter  to 
history?  I wanted  to  know,  so  I 
made  inquiry. 

Soon  after  leaving  his  Mississippi 
home,  Meriwether  joined  the  United 
States  Navy  and  saw  10  years  of  ser- 
vice. Afterward  he  got  into  news- 
paper work  and  he  has  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  it.  Most  of 
the  time  he  was  with  New  York  pa- 
pers. For  the  New  York  Times  he 
went  to  Labrador  to  meet  Peary 
when  word  filtered  through  that  the 
explorer  was  returning  wTith  the 
story  of  the  discovery  of  the  North 
Pole.  Fi’esh  from  this  assignment, 
he  was  ordered  to  accompany  Admir- 
al Kimball  and  a regiment  of  Marines 
sailing  on  the  Yankee  for  Nicaragua 
to  oust  Zelaya.  He  reported  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Maine  for  the  New  York 
Herald  and  was  the  first  to  get 
through  to  America  the  great  news 
story  that  Americans  were  on  tiptoe 
to  hear — that  the  Maine  had  been 
sent  down  by  and  exterior  explosion. 

'The  correspondent  who  sent  the 
cablegram  from  Havana  to  New  York 
causing  the  Maine  to  be  ordered  to 
Havana,  w^as  one  of  my  most  valued 
and  closest  friends,”  said  Mr.  Meri- 
wether. ‘‘Under  seal  of  confidence 
he  told  me  the  entire  story.  He  had 
planned  to  write  it  himself  but 
thought  it  inadvisable  to  do  so  until 
some  years  had  intervened.  I asked 
and  obtained  his  permission  to  make 
a passing  reference  to  it  in  an  article 
I wrote  years  ago  describing  the 


scenes  in  Havana  on  the  night  the 
Maine  was  destroyed  but  I was  fear- 
ful of  spoiling  his  story  and  the  re- 
ference attracted  little  or  no  atten- 
tion. More  with  the  idea  of  serving 
my  friend  with  data  than  with  em- 
ploy ing  it  myself,  I had,  as  opportu- 
nity served,  asked  the  several  actors 
in  the  drama,  each  of  whom  I inti- 
mately knew,  the  parts  they  had 
played.  Then  the  man  for  whom  the 
notes  were  intended  cam®  back 
to  the  States  from  Havana,  where 
he  was  long  the  Associated  Press 
correspondent,  and  suddenly  died. 
I felt  that  his  death  released  the 
story  to  me  but  just  at  that  time 
I was  plunged  into  war  work 
as  publicity  manager  for  the 
Shipping  Board  and  later  w ith  my 
retirement  to  my  old  home,  the  epi- 
sode was  forgotten. 

"It  was  early  in  February,  1898, 
that  I received  orders  from  my  news- 
paper, the  New7  York  Herald,  to  go 
to  Havana  and  relieve  John  R.  Cald- 
well, who  was  then  in  charge  of  the 
Herald’s  bureau  there.  Caldwell 
was  a bright  fellow  and  an  exceed- 
ingly capable  newspaperman  but  for 
some  reason  he  had  come  into  disfa- 
vor with  the  then  owner  of  the  Her- 
ald, the  late  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
who  had  cabled  from  Paris  a curt  or- 
der to  make  the  change. 

"It  was  anything  but  an  interest- 
ing place  to  be  just  then.  Ill  feeling 
between  the  Americans  and  Span- 
iards had  been  displayed  several 
times  and  riots  were  frequent  be- 
tween the  Cubans  and  the  Spaniards. 
An  order  had  been  issued  forbiding 
the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
Caldwell  was  required  to  be  on  the 
streets  a great  deal  and  he  decided 
that  it  would  be  wisdom  to  arm  him- 
self. Consequently  he  wrote  to  Fred 
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Burgin,  cable  editor  of  the  Herald, 
to  send  him  a revolver.  Burgin  did 
so.  out  he  neglected  to  send  cartridg- 
es with  it.  Caldwell  could  no  more 
buy  shells  than  he  could  buy  a re- 
volver. So  he  resorted  to  the  cable. 

“At  that  time  there  was  a censor- 
ship in  force,  exercised  by  the  Span- 
ish. Because  of  it,  the  Herald  and 
its  Havana  correspondent  made  fre- 
quent use  of  a private  code.  With- 
out taking  the  trouble,  however,  to 
write  a code  message,  Caldwell,  real- 
izing that  Burgin  would  know  what 
he  wanted,  sent  the  message  in  the 
following  words: 

‘Camera  arrived  but  no  plates. 
Please  hurry  by  next  steamer. 

“ ‘John  R.  Caldwell.’ 

’‘It  so  happened  that  the  cable  ed- 
itor was  home  sick  when  the  mes- 
sage came  clicking  into  the  Herald 
office  that  night.  A young  assistant 
was  on  the  desk.  He  caught  the  sig  - 
nificance  of  the  full  name,  ‘John  R. 
Caldwell,'  and  realized  at  once  that 
Caldwell  was  saying  more  than  the 
mere  words  indicated  and  that  the 
office  would  have  to  puzzle  it  out. 
Had  Burgin  received  the  message  he 
quickly  would  have  understood  that 
Caldwell  had  received  the  revolver 
but  no  cartridges.  But  Spain’s 
Nemesis  was  about  that  night.  The 
assistant  turned  to  the  code  book  and 
transcribed  the  message  to  mean  that- 
the  American  consulate  in  Havana 
had  been  attacked. 

“Fireworks  ensued.  An  attack  on 
the  American  consulate  in  Havana 
meant  only  one  thing.  It  was  the 
spark  to  set  off  the  long  brewing 
trouble  between  America  and  Spain. 

“The  message  had  come  in  at  9:30 
o’clock.  The  cable  office  in  Havana 
closed  at  9 o’clock.  There  was  no 
possible  way  of  getting  further  news 


nor  of  communicating  with  Caldwell’ 
that  night. 

“The  Herald  got  its  Washington 
bureau  by  telephone  and  directed 
that  every  available  man  be  hustled 
out  on  the  story.  The  first  move 
was  to  communicate  with  John  D. 
Long,  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
He  was  informed  of  the  contents  of 
the  message.  Instantly  official 
Washington  was  in  a furor.  Rapid 
telephonic  conferences  took  place 
with  the  State  Department  and 
the  White  House.  By  11  o’clock 
orders  had  been  promulgated 
directing  Rear  Admiral  Montgomery 
Sicard,  commanding  the  North  At- 
lantic Fleet,  to  detach  a vessel  from 
his  command,  then  at  anchor  off  Dry 
Tortugas,  and  send  it  to  Havana 
forthwith,  the  reason  given  being 
that  an  eminently  trustworthy 
correspondent  of  an  important 
newspaper  had  cabled  the  report:  of 
an  attack  upon  the  American  consul- 
ate. 

“The  message  was  relayed  from  the 
Key  West  naval  station  by  torpedo 
boat  to  the  New  York,  flagship  of 
the  fleet. 

“I  recall  talking  with  Captain 
Sigsbee  of  the  Maine  some  years 
after  thelwar  and  he  described  the 
midnight  visit  to  the  New  York 
where  he  was  summoned  by  Admir- 
al Sicard.  His  orders  were  terse. 
The  Maine  was  to  proceed  at  once 
to  Havana.  Everything  was  left  to 
its  commander’s  judgment,  the 
admiral  not  hampering  him  with 
definite  instructions. 

“Fires  were  spread  under  the 
boilers  of  the  Maine,  awnings  and 
stanchions  were  taken  below  and 
the  decks  were  cleared  for  action. 
Soon  the  pride  of  the  American 
Navy  was  on  her  way  to  the  troubled 
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waters. 

‘‘Things  were  happening  for  Cald- 
well in  Havana.  He  was  in  his  room 
at  the  Inglaterra  Hotel  when  a mes- 
sage came  the  next  morning  from  the 
Herald: 

“ ‘Rush  story  you  bulletined  on 
Cuban  cane  crop — we  want  it  for  main 
section!’ 

“Realizing  that  he  had  sent  no  story 
of  the  Cuban  cane  crop,  Cladwell  got 
out  the  code  book.  The  first  part  of 
the  message  conveyed  the  tidings 
that,  ‘A  United  States  man-of-war 
has  been  ordered  to  Havana.’  He 
was  puzzled  a moment  over  the 
remaining  words  for  there  was 
nothing  in  the  code  that  even  slight- 
ly resembled  it.  Then  it  flashed 
on  him  that  the  use  of  the  words 
‘main  section’  was  to  tell  him  the 
name  of  the  vessel  that  was  coming, 
otherwise  the  Maine. 

‘Caldwell  was  excited.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  find  the  consul  gen- 
eral. Fitzugh  Lee,  former  Confed- 
erate general,  then  was  in  that  posi- 
tion at  Havana  and  he  occupied 
quarters  immediately  across  the  hall 
from  Caldwell.  Caldwell  met  him 
in  the  hallway. 

‘The  Battleship  Maine,’  he  ex- 
claimed, ‘is  on  her  w-ay  to  Havana.’ 

‘ ‘Impossible*’  exclaimed  General 
Lee.  ‘The  government  would  not 
send  a warship  here  unless  I asked 
for  it  and  that  I have  not  done.’ 

At  that,  moment  came  the  dull 
thud  of  guns,  creating  a tremor 
throughout  the  hotel  building.  Hur- 
rying to  the  balcony  the  two  Ameri- 
cans saw  the  Maine  entering  the  har- 
bor, bulbs  of  white  smoke  drifting 
off  from  her  saluting  batteries. 

The  Maine  steamed  on  in,  piloted 
by  an  official  Spanish  pilot,  and  she 
was  moored  to  a Spanish  govern- 


ment buoy  inside  the  approaches- 
The  customary  calls  and  salutations 
were  exchanged  between  the  Span- 
ish authorities  and  the  commander 
of  the  ship.  Three  weeks  later  the 
great  Maine  was  a mass  of  twisted 
steel,  her  hulk  resting  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bay.  Every  school  child, 
knows  wThat  followed.” 

Such  was  Meriwether’s  story. 
He  gave  me  many  minor  incidents 
touching  on  scenes  and  happenings, 
in  those  memorable  days  but  many 
already  have  been  recorded  in  the 
pages  of  history  of  the  war  that 
moved  America  to  its  present  place 
among  the  powers  of  the  world. 

“I  have  been  asked  a great  many 
times,”  Meriwether  added,  “for  an 
opinion  as  to  the  exact  cause  of  the 
sinking  of  the  Maine.  The  Sampson 
Naval  Court  of  Inquiry  found,  as  is 
a matter  of  history,  simply  that  the 
Maine  was  sent  down  from  an  exter- 
ior explosion.  It  did  not  say  in  so 
many  words  that  it  was  blown  up 
by  a mine  placed  under  it  by  the 
Spaniards  but  I have  never  doubted 
that  the  court  was  convinced  of  that 
fact.  The  Spaniards  would  have 
been  incredibly  shortsighted  if  they 
had  not  placed  a mine  under  the 
predetermined  buoy  to  dominate  anjr 
foreign  vessel  making  fast  to  it. 
particularly  with  the  strained  rela- 
tions existing  with  America.  The 
Maine’s  guns  absolutely  commanded 
the  situation  once  the  ship  was  in- 
side the  harbor,  for  the  Spanish  guns 
overlooked  the  approaches  and  not 
a single  one  could  be  brought  to  bear 
on  points  inside. 

“Aside  from  that  feature,  how- 
ever, the  physical  condition  of  the 
wrecked  battleship  was  evidence 
sufficient  to  convince  the  most  skep- 
tical. Its  keel,  ordinarliy  35  feet 
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under  water,  was  bent  and  twisted 
until  a portion  of  it  was  only  18  inch- 
es below  the  surface.  It  had  been 
lifted  up  by  a terrific  explosion  and 
no  interior  explosion  could  have 
left  it  there.” 

The  veteran  correspondent  then 
unfolded  another  of  the  interesting 
facts  surrounding  the  disaster  which 
was  responsible  for  a delay  in  get- 
ting the  great  news  to  America  that 
the  ship’s  keel  was  so  near  the  sur- 
face, the  news  that  was  the  clinching 
argument  that  war  was  imminent. 
Another  cablegram  that  was  misin- 
terpreted kept  the  American  people 
in  suspense  awaiting  that  decisive 
word. 

For  days  and  days  the  American 
papers  were  frantically  urging  their 
correspondents  to  rush  the  story  of 
the  explosion  as  viewed  by  the  Nayal 
Court  of  Inquiry,”  continued  Meri- 
wmther.  “The  correspondents  were 
as  frantic  in  their  efforts  to  get  the 
news.  But  the  Sampson  court  ar- 
rived on  board  the  lighthouse  tender 
Fern  and  held  its  investigations 
secret.  No  newspapermen  were  per- 
mitted on  board  the  vessel. 

“Such  was  the  situation  when, 
one  night  while  I was  in  my  room  at 
the  hotel,  someone  rapped  at  my  door. 
It  was  about  10  o’clock.  Even  after 
all  these  years  I am  not  at  liberty  to 
reveal  the  name  of  the  man  who 
called  on  me,  but  he  was  a naval 
officer.  I had  been  shipmates  with 
him  years  before.  He  had  been 
sent  down  to  supervise  the  work  of 
divers  engaged  in  examining  the 
wreck.  The  minute  I saw  him  I 
knew  he  was  excited.  He  came  in- 
to the  room  and  carefully  shut  and 
locked  the  door.  Swearing  me  to 
secrecy  and  exacting  a promise  that 
I would  not  reveal  the  source  of  my 


information,  he  told  me  in  one 
breath  what  the  world  was  waiting 
to  hear. 

“ ‘The  keel  of  the  Maine,’  he  said, 
speaking  low  and  fast,  is  within  18 
inches  of  the  surface.  We  found  it 
there  tonight.  Mr.  Powelson  was 
with  me  and  he  positively  identified 
the  keel  plates.’ 

“Wilfred  Van  Ness  Powelson  was 
one  of  the  constructors  who  had  built 
the  Maine  and  had  been  summoned 
as  an  expert  to  go  over  fbe  wreck. 
I knew  his  reputation  as  a highly 
competent  and  thorough-going  offi- 
cer, and  I knew  that  if  he  said  the 
keel  was  within  18  inches  of  the  sur- 
face it  was  information  entirely  to  be 
relied  upon. 

Here,  then,  was  the  biggest 
story  of  the  day.  It  was  the  answer 
to  the  message  coming  from  the  pa- 
pers. The  position  of  the  keel 
meant  only  one  thing,  that  the  battle- 
ship had  been  blown  up  from  a mine 
placed  beneath  it  and  not  from  an 
explosion  of  the  engine  or  a maga- 
zine. It  meant  war. 

“But  how  was  I to  get  this  preten- 
tious news  past  the  censors?  The 
old  rule  of  closing  the  office  at  9 
o’clock  had  been  rescinded  and  the 
cable  offices  now  were  open  night 
and  day.  But  I knew,  too,  that  Ma- 
drid and  Washington  were  keeping 
it  so  busy  that  newspaper  correspon- 
dents could  get  little  through.  What 
they  did  send  was  subjected  to  the 
closet  scrutiny. 

“I  had  been  provided  with  a dis- 
patch boat  which  I used  in  getting  to 
Key  West  to  file  my  stories  but  on 
this  night  she  could  render  me  no 
service.  Harbor  rules  forbade  ves- 
sels leaving  between  sunset  and 
sunrise. 

“The  code  book  was  of  no  help  for 
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it  contained  nothing  by  which  I 
might  tell  my  office  about  the  posi- 
tion of  the  keel.  I evolved  several 
messages  and  finally  hit  on  one 
which  I propose  to  try.  I strolled 
into  the  cable  office  and  scribbled 
this  cablegram: 

In  important  story  which  will 
be  filed  from  dispaach  boat  in  Key 
West  tomorrow,  please  note  that  the 
main  story  is  mine.’ 

“The  censor,  a Spanish  colonel, 
had  a knowlege  of  English  that  was 
disappointingly  complete.  He  read 
the  message  and  then  inquired  of  me 
if  I considered  it  worth  while  to  pay 
high  cable  charges  merely  to  claim 
credit  for  a story  that  had  not  even 
been  sent.  I explained  my  anxiety 
to  have  full  credit,  pointing  out  that 
the  office  would  be  certain  to  be  im- 
pressed if  I cabled.  The  colonel 
merely  grinned.  He  made  some  re- 
mark about  not  liking  the  use  of 
the  word  main’  any  more  than  he 
liked  the  use  of  the  word  ‘mine,’ 
and  the  message  was  passed  back 
to  me.  All  I could  do  was  hand 
him  a cigar  and  walk  out. 

I thought  of  all  kinds  of  mes- 
sages which  might  give  the  office  a 
tip  and  which  I might  be  able  to  get 
past  the  censor.  I knew  a shift 
was  made  at  11  o’clock  and  I pro- 
posed to  try  something  on  the  new 
censor  who  was  due  shortly. 

‘From  the  hotel  news  stand  that 
day  I had  bought  a copy  of  Life  and 
had  read  Kipling’s  poem,  'The 
Destroyers.’  I recalled  a line  in  it 
which  I believed  I might  be  able  to 
use,  so  I got  the  magazine  and  pre- 
pared this  cablefiram: 

American  colony  in  Havana 
much  interested  in  Kipling’s  poem 
Destroyers  appearing  current  issue 
of  Life.  Na^al  contingent  assert  tech- 


nical accuracy  of  last  verse  impossi- 
ble to  improve  upon.’ 

“This  I handed  to  the  censor.  The 
first  thing  he  wanted  was  a copy  of 
the  magazine.  I had  left  mine  at  the 
hotel,  so  he  sent  a messenger  out  to 
buy  one.  The  last  stanza  of  the  poem 
reads  as  follows: 

“ ‘The  strength  of  twice  three  thou- 
sand horse 

That  serve  the  one  command; 

The  hand  that  heaves  the  headlong 
force, 

The  hate  that  backs  the  hand; 

The  doom-bolt  in  the  darkness  freed,. 

The  mine  that  splits  the  main; 

The  white-hot  wake,  the  ’wildering 
speed — 

The  Choosers  of  the  Slain.’ 

As  the  crux  of  the  situation  was. 
magazine’  or  ‘mine,’  I knew  very 
well  that  my  office  would  at  once 
hit  upon  that  pregnant  line,  ‘The 
mine  that  splits  the  main’  as  con- 
taining the  message  I was  trying  to- 
get  to  them. 

“The  messenger  returned  with, 
the  paper.  The  censor  read  the 
poem.  He  scarcely  smiled  when  he 
remarked,  'very  clever,’  at  the  same 
time  handing  back  my  dispatch. 

“That  ended  my  cable  chances. 
I was  forced  to  wait  until  daybreak 
to  get  out  for  Key  West.  There  I 
wrote  my  story  which  occupied  the 
entire  front  page  of  the  Herald  on 
the  following  morning. 

“I  refer  to  this  to  bring  in  the 
sequel.  On  the  day  I left  Havana 
another  correspondent  got  an  ink- 
ling of  what  I had  heard  the  pre- 
ceding night.  Having  no  dispatch 
boat  he  was  forced  to  depend  entire- 
ly upon  the  cable.  Knowing  from 
experience  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered there,  he  wrote  a purely 
descriptive  story  of  the  crowds  on.- 
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the  Prado,  the  brilliant  sunshine,  sea 
breezes  droning  through  the  palm 
trees,  the  shimmering  bay,  and  buz- 
zards roosting  on  the  keel  of  the 
Maine. 

"As  it  all  was  extremely  compli- 
mentary to  the  scenery  and  the  cli- 
mate, the  censor  let  it  go.  But  when 
it  reached  the  New  York  office,  the 
cable  editor  failed  to  catch  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  line,  ‘buzzards  roost- 
ing on  the  keel  of  the  Maine,’  and,  as 
the  paper  had  no  space  for  flowery 
descriptions,  it  was  assumed  that 
the  correspondent  at  Havana  had 


A CAT  AND  DOG  STORY. 

I have  a Scotch  Collie  dog  and  my  youngest  hopeful  has  a nondescript 
striped  cat.  My  dog  will  chase  every  other  cat  in  town  except  that  cat 
that  belongs  in  the  family.  My  dog  and  this  cat  have  been  chums  from 
childhood,  the  cat  sleeping  between  the  paws  of  the  dog  every  night. 

The  other  morning  I looked  out  of  my  window  and  saw  that  cat  walk- 
ing sedately  across  the  street,  as  cats  will  walk,  with  its  tail  hoisted 
haughtily  in  the  air.  Behind  the  cat  the  dog  followed  leisurely.  At  a 
gate  across  the  street  the  cat  paused,  turned  sidwise  and  waited  for  the 
dog  to  come  up.  The  dog,  not  once  halting,  proceeded  to  the  gate,  pried 
the  gate  partly  open  with  its  nose  and  held  the  gate  open  thus  until  the  cat 
entered.  When  the  cat  had  crawled  thru  the  aperture  thus  forced  by 
the  dog,  the  dog  released  the  gate,  came  leisurely  back  to  the  house, 
stretched  itself,  yawned  and  laid  down  on  the  door-mat. 

I have  wondered  and  wondered  if  the  cat  asked  the  dog  to  go  across  the 
street  and  open  the  gate.  I verily  believe  such  was  the  case  because  I 
have  seen  that  dog  of  mine  do  things  requiring  quite  as  much  intelligence. 
— Saunders  in  The  Independent 


partaken  of  too  much  aguardiente] 
and  the  dispatch  was  spiked.  A re- 
alization of  what  the  correspondent 
was  trying  to  tell  his  office  came 
when  the  Herald’s  full-page  account 
was  published  the  ensuing  morning. 

‘'I’ve  often  wondered  in  the  last 
few  years  what  secrets  will  come  out 
of  the  late  World  War  when  the  new- 
ness has  worn  away  in  the  years  to 
come.  Don’t  you  imagine  there  is 
a sister-story  to  Caldwell’s  message 
story  buried  somewhere  in  some- 
one’s memory?” 


INTO  THE  WORLDS  GREATEST  VOL- 
CANO. 


By  William  Wallace  Fairbanks 


It  was  an  early  morning  in  the 
tropics — so  early,  indeed,  that  when 
the  doctor’s  insistent  knock  at  my 
door  awoke  me,  I thought  it  yet  mid- 
might and  wondered  if  some  calamity 


had  occurred.  When  the  doctor  was 
convinced,  finally,  that  I was  awake, 
he  threw  a question  through  the  door 
that  brought  me  out  of  bed  to  grope 
frantically  for  the  matches.  “Do 
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you,”  enquired  he,  “want  to  go  to 
the  valcano?”  Did  I? 

There  was  on  page  sixty-seven  of 
our  old  school  geography  a most 
fascinating  picture  of  a mountain  in 
the  shape  of  a cone.  From  its  utter- 
most peak,  sharp  as  the  point  of  a 
pencil,  white  streaks  representing 
fire  and  a mass  of  rocks  shooting 
skyward.  My  dreams  of  future  ad- 
venture in  various  parts  of  the 
world  scarcely  included  a personal 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  an 
actual  volcano  but  when,  after  pas- 
sing of  some  years,  our  steamer’s 
prow  was  one  day  headed  straight 
from  the  Golden  Gate  towards  Hon- 
olulu, I remember  that  the  greatest 
volcano  in  the  world  was  on  the  Is- 
land of  Hawaii.  The  fact  occured 
to  me  again  when,  a month  later,  I 
stood  on  the  deck  of  the  little  island 
boat  bound  for  Hilo  Bay.  It  was 
from  Hilo  that  the  inland  trip  to  the 
volcano  was  then  always  made;  but 
my  stay  at  the  little  town  was  sup- 
posedly brief  and  the  volcano  itself 
still  seemed  quite  remote.  A trip 
there  involved  a ride  on  horseback  of 
thirty  miles  over  a narrow  trail, 
across  ancient  lava  beds,  climbing 
steadily  along  the  side  of  the  great 
Mauna  Loa  to  an  altitude  of  some 
four  thousand  feet.  Hoifses  and 
guides  must  be  obtained  and  much 
expence  incurred.  No,  a visit  to  the 
great  volcano  seemed  still  beyond  my 
reach,  till  now,  in  the  early  morning, 
the  doctor,  whose  guest  I was,  came 
hammering  at  my  door. 

It  was  now  explained  to  me:  two 
ladies  from  the  eastern  states  had 
come  accompanied  by  their  father  to 
visit  the  volcano.  The  father  was 
ill  and  could  not  go.  Could  I guide 
the  ladies  there  and  back?  A horse 
would  be  furnished  me  and  all  expen- 


ses paid.  I certainly  could — at  least 
I would.  A rash  undertaking,  ap- 
parently, until  one  is  told  that  the 
doctor’s  horse  which  I was  to  ride 
was  trained  to  follow  the  narrow 
trail  direct  to  the  volcano;  that 
natives  dwelt  along  the  way  who 
could,  if  necessary,  direct  us ; and 
that  I myself,  a Californian,  had  a 
bit  of  training  in  mountain  travel. 

Thirty  miles  on  horseback  isn’t  so 
much  of  a day’s  journey  over  good 
roads ; but  from  the  Hilo  settlement 
to  the  volcano  it  wasn’t  what  you 
might  call  a road — just  a trail  of  the 
character  to  be  described  later;  any- 
way, it  was  necessary  to  make  an 
early  start  and  break  of  dawn  found 
our  horses  slowly  picking  their  way, 
single  file,  along  the  rocky  trail 
through  the  tropic  jungle  that  cover- 
ed the  lowland  for  some  miles  out  of 
Tilo.  Here  the  ladies  rode  ahead 
as  the  trail  was  well  defined,  being 
in  daily  use  by  natives  who  gathered 
the  wild  oranges,  plantains  and  bread 
fruit  for  the  local  market.  In 
places  this  trail  was  built  up  from 
the  lower  jungle  depths  hy  long,, 
stone  causeways  just  wide  enough 
for  a single  animal  or  man  to 
pass. 

In  a few  hours  we  had  left  the 
lowland  jungles  behind  and  were 
slowly  reaching  the  higher  altitudes. 
The  surface  of  the  country  was  rough 
and  broken,  showing  evidences  every- 
where of  ancient  lava  overflows. 
The  trail,  winding  and  irregular, 
sought  always  to  avoid  the  rocky 
ledges  and  precipitous  cliffs.  In 
places  it  seemed  lost  to  view  but  I 
was  now  in  the  lead  and  the  doctor’s 
raw-boned  bay  found  his  way  slowly 
but  without  hesitation.  Our  pro- 
gress was  painfully  slow.  Noon-time 
found  us,  according  to  the  little 
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chart  which  I had,  much  less  than 
half  way  on  the  journey.  For  lunch 
we  chose  a smooth,  grass  spot  near 
a native  hut  where  we  could  get 
water  and  as  the  horses  showed  signs 
of  weariness  they  were  (given  an 
hour’s  rest  and  a feed  of  the  grain 
which  we  carried.  The  native 
woman  brought  us  oranges — large, 
smooth  and  as  light  in  color  as  a 
lemon.  Anything  which  the  natives 
had  was  generously  offered  the  trav- 
eler. 

All  the  long  afternoon  our  horses 
stumbled  over  the  rough  lava  surface 
of  the  trail.  All  the  time  we  were 
climbing  upward  and  the  air  gave 
one  the  sensation  of  the  crisp,  high- 
er altitudes.  We  entered  again  vast 
jungle  tracts  where  the  trees,  closing 
above  our  heads,  shut  out  the  light 
of  day.  When  darkness  (actually 
came,  as  it  finally  did,  we  let  our 
weary  horses  pick  the  trail. 

Soon  after  darkness  had  settled, 
a light  in  the  sky  far  ahead  relieved 
in  a measure  the  gloom  of  our  sur- 
roundings. We  knew  this  to  be  the 
light  from  the  fires  of  the  volcano 
which  at  this  time  was  unusually 
-active;  and  long  before  we  reached 
the  end  of  the  trail,  the  country 
round  about  was  softly  illuminated 
by  these  same  fires,  while  the  heavy 
booming  in  the  distance  suggested 
an  irregular  firing  of  cannon. 

We  were  received  most  hospitably 
at  the  volcano  house,  a low,  ramb- 
bling  sort  of  structure  planted 
alarmingly  near  the  very  edge  of  the 
crater  itself;  and  at  daylight  the 
next  morning  I stood  for  the  first 
time  on  the  real  brink  of  an  actual 
and  very  active  volcano;  this,  how- 
ever, did  not  in  every  way  fulfill  my 
previous  expectations;  it  was  not  a 
lofty  cone  or  sharp  mountain  peak 


pointing  toward  the  heavens,  but  a 
vast  amphitheater  located  on  a high, 
flat  plain  with  walls  rising  many 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  crater’s 
floor;  it  was  of  a circular,  irregular 
form  and  it  was  nine  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. 

Accompanied  by  a native  guide, 
we  followed  a zig-zag  trail  cut  into 
the  side  of  the  basalt  cliff  and  en- 
tered the  crater’s  depths.  It  was 
perhaps  six  hundred  feet  to  the 
floor  of  the  main  crater.  This  of 
itself  was  not  in  a wholly  molten  or 
liquid  state.  Black,  heat-riven,  la- 
va formations  rose  about  us  every- 
where. l\here  were  cones,  caverns 
and  plains;  wave-like  bodies  of  lava 
recently  cooled ; there  were  lakes, 
pools  and  ponds,  acres  in  extent,  all 
semi-liquid  and  agitated  into  move- 
ment by  the  forces  below.  The  more 
violent  of  these  we  dared  not  ap- 
proach. 

Our  objective  point  was  the 
“Burning  Lake,”  a sub-crater  oc- 
cupying a more  distant  section  of 
the  main  one  we  were  in.  To  reach 
this  we  traversed  several  miles  of 
the  crater’s  bed.  In  its  lower 
depressions  great  waves  of  molten 
lava  six  feet  high  would  be  rolling 
slowly  toAvard  us.  The  outer  crust 
of  these  was  black  and  shiny  as  it 
cooled,  but  as  it  rolled  along,  the 
numberless  cracks,  fissures  and  open- 
ings emitted  streams  of  fire. 

One  part  of  our  journey  was,  per- 
haps, more  dangerous  than  any 
other;  here  the  deep  fissures  emit- 
ted suffocating  fumes  of  sulphurous 
gas.  Instructed  by  our  guide 
we  held  handkerchiefs  to  our 
faces,  ceased  to  breathe — temporari- 
ly— -and  ran  the  fifty  yards  or  so  to 
the  point  of  safety. 

A mass  of  lava  in  circular  form, 
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up-heaved  a hundred  feet  above 
the  surrounding  surface,  indicated 
the  rim  of  the  sub-crater  or  “ Burn- 
ing Lake.”  We  clambered  up  this 
and  approached — it  must  be  con- 
fessed, with  considerable  fear — the 
very  brink.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  fully  describe  what  we  beheld. 
Some  of  the  world ’s  greatest  won- 
ders are  quite  beyond  description. 
At  the  depth  of  many  hundred  feet 
we  saw  a molten  lake  of  vast  extent. 
It  was  a sea  of  liquid  fire  filled  with 
islands  over  which  waves  of  flame 
. constantly  dashed.  More  than  fif- 
ty of  these  islands  were  craters  of 
lesser  size.  They  emitted  smoke 
and  flame.  From  some  streams  of 
molten  lava  rolled  in  blazing  tor- 
rents down  their  blackened,  cor- 
regated  sides.  The  motion  of  the 
great  mass  was  ceaseless.  We  were 
told  that  this  pit  or  crater  would 
sometimes  fill,  rising  so  close  to  the 
brink  that  it  would  overflow  into 
the  main  crater.  This,  itseif,  has 
on  occasion  filled  till  the  great 
pressure  against  the  sides  forced  a 
passage  through  the  walls.  Then 
great  tracts  of  the  country  far  be- 
low were  flooded  by  the  fiery  mass. 
This  accounts  for  the  many  square 
miles  of  old  lava  beds  that  reach 
far  down  towards  Hilo.  Once,  a 
river  of  fire,  it  forced  a channel 
more  than  a mile  wide,  plunging 
finally,  over  great  cliffs  into  the  sea 
more  than  twenty-five  miles  away. 

Kilauea  is  situated  on  a sort  of 
tableland  or  shelf  on  the  side  of  the 
great  mountain,  Mauna  Loa,  whose 
snow-capped  top  rises  ten  thousand 
feet  above.  This,  too,  is  a volcano, 
but  active  only  at  long  intervals. 
After  years  of  inactivity  it  broke 
out  in  the  spring  of  1880.  For 
many  months  the  lava  flowed  down 


the  mountain  side  towards  the  little 
settlement  of  Hilo,  forty  miles 
away.  For  eight  months  the  flow 
continued,  forcing  its  way  over  the 
wildest  country  imaginable,  sweep- 
ing down  forests  and  filling  up 
canyons  and  gorges.  Thus  it  slow- 
ly approached  Hilo  whose  inhabi- 
tants, which  included  some  thirty 
white  families,  had  with  their  be- 
longings packed,  been  in  a state  of 
preparedness  for  weeks.  Steamejrs 
were  in  the  bay  ready  to  receive  the 
people  but  fortunately,  when  the  la- 
va stream  reached  the  river  which 
separated  the  mountain  from  the 
town,  the  flow  had  begun  to  subside 
and  so,  gradually  ceased. 

We  ate  our  lunch  on  the  crest  of 
the  rim  which  surrounded  the 
“Burning  Lake”— a day,  I’m  sure, 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  any  of  us. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  we  retraced 
our  steps  towards  the  volcano  house. 
It  was  a matter  of  some  three  miles 
and  there  was  the  roughness  of  the 
great  lava  beds;  the  long  detours  to 
avoid  the  molten  streams  which  like 
an  ocean’s  tide,  had  ebbed  and  flow- 
ed all  day;  and  the  zig-zag  trail 
with  its  direct  upward  climb  of  over 
six  hundred  feet.  Not  the  least 
matter  for  consideration  was  the 
fact  that  the  shoes  we  all  wore,  had, 
from  so  close  a contact  with  the  in- 
ternal fires,  begun  to  show  signs  of 
rapid  disintegration;  the  leather 
was  burned  to  a crisp  and  were  it 
not  for  the  greatest  care,  we  would 
have  reached  the  volcano  house 
barefoot. 

Our  journey  back  to  Hilo  the  fol- 
lowing day  was  more  rapid  and  just 
as  the  sun  was  dropping  behind  the 
old,  extinct  crater  cones  back  of 
Hilo  town,  we  entered  the  village, 
tired  enough,  but  all  happy  in  hav- 
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ing  realized  an  almost  impossible 
dream. 

Modern  methods  of  transporta- 
tion have  now  reached  into  this  re- 
mote part  of  the  world.  There’s  a 


train  and  auto  service  direct  from 
Hilo  to  the  volcano;  but  nothing 
that  man  can  do  will  add  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene  or  make  it 
more  deeply  impressive. 


She  could  swing  a six-pound  dumb-bell, 
She  could  fence  and  she  could  box; 
She  could  row  upon  the  river, 

She  could  clamber  ’mong  the  rocks; 
She  could  golf  from  morn  till  evening, 
And  play  tennis  all  day  long; 

But  she  couldn’t  help  her  mother, 

’Cause  she  wasn’t  very  strong. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 

Pressly  Mills  Reporter 


A new  sewage  system  is  being 
installed  at  the  institution.  Work 
on  this  system  has  been  carried 
on  for  several  days. 

t t t $ 

Master  Allie  Williams  visited  the 
institution  last  Sunday  morning. 
He  was  paroled  by  Mr.  Boger  dur- 
ing last  January. 

t t tt 

Master  Roby  Mullies,  arrival  of 
April  23,  has  been  placed  in  the 
printing  office,  and  as  a former  re- 
porter once  said,  ‘‘he  likes  to  hear 
the  click  of  the  type.” 

t t * * 

The  boys,  who  entered  the  latin 
class,  that  was  started  last  fall  are 
progressing  very  rapidly  in  this 


Csestr  fairly  well. 

tttt 

The  carpenter  shop  has  been  tem- 
porarily closed  owing  to  the  illness 
of  Mr.  Cloer,  who  is  at  the  present 
unable  to  attend  to  the  work  that  is 
performed  in  this  department. 

$ t % X 

The  boys  who  recehed  visits 
from  their  friends  or  relatives  last 
Wednesday  were:  Richard  Hoyle, 
Ralph  Freeland,  Mack  Wentz,  Leon 
Allen,  Jack  Stewart  and  Julian 
Strickland. 

tttt 

Master  Wayne  Carpenter  is  back 
on  his  job  of  tending  to  the  pumps. 
He  had  been  suffering  in  a hospital, 
in  Concord,  for  several  days  with 


study.  Some  of  the  boys  can  read  appendicitis  but  has  now  fully  re- 
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covered. 

tttt 

Last  Sabbath  afternoon  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Concord,  con- 
ducted the  religious  services  in  the 
Auditorium.  He  delivered  an  in- 
teresting sermon,  his  text  being 
taken  from  Exodus  3 1-6. 

tttt 

Several  hundred  flower  plants 
have  been  set  out  in  the  front  and 
around  the  printing  office.  Soon 
the  little  flowers  will  begin  to 
bloom  and  a brighter  light  will 
be  thrown  on  the  printing  office  and 
on  the  other  buildings  near  it. 

tttt 

Last  Sabbath  afternoon  the  band 
boys  took  their  instruments  upon 
the  campus  and  played  several 
pieces  of  music.  Master  John 
Moose  led  the  band  through  these 
pieces  and  the  boys  did  pretty  well 
in  all  they  played. 

tttt 

Strawberries  are  ripening  and 
nearly  every  day  they  are  picked 
and  sent  around  to  the'  cottages. 
We  have  a fine  strawberry  patch 
and  some  of  the  berries  that  have 
been  taken  from  this  patch  were 
as  large  as  a small  hen  egg. 

tttt 

Mr.  Jason  Fisher,  of  Concord, 
who  recently  agreed  to  take  charge 
of  the  band,  came  out  to  the  institu- 
tion last  Tuesday  and  let  the  boys 
practice  some  new  pieces.  The 
boys  learned  upwards  of  five  pieces 
in  just  a few  hours  and  this  shows 
that  Mr.  Fisher  is  really  teaching 
them  something,  for  heretofore  it 
took  them  several  houas  to  learn 


one  piece.  Mr.  Fisher  will  come  a 
gain  next  Friday  night  to  let  the 
boys  practice  again. 

tttt 

J.  T.  S.  Loses  Another  One. 

Last  Saturday  afternoon  a groupe 
of  base  ball  players,  who  were 
called  the  Flowe’s  Store  nine,  jour- 
neyed up  to  the  institution  and 
defeated  the  boys  in  a snappy  game 
that  was  well  played  by  both  clubs. 

Summary.  Two  base  hits:  Bo- 
ger.  Three  base  hits:  J.  Dorton. 
Errors:  K ser,  Russell.  Hobby  and 
Bigger  (2).  Base  on  balls:  Off 
Holman  1;  Off  Bost  2.  Left  on 
base:  J.  T.  S.  5:  Flowe’s  Store  5. 
Hit  by  pitcher  (Holman). 

tttt 

Insteadof  having  the  religious  ser- 
vices on  Sabbath  afternoon  May  20, 
the  boys  were  entertained  in  the  Au- 
ditorium by  Mr.  S.  A.  Ackley,  who 
is  a great  Y.  M.  C.  A.  booster,  and 
Mr.  Alan  Prindell,  who  was  at  one 
time  a singer  in  the  great  Metropo- 
litan Opera  house,  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Ackley  delivered  a long  and  inter- 
esting speech  that  was  greatly  en- 
joyed by  the  boys,  officers  and  visi- 
tors. Before  Mr  Ackley  deliver- 
ed his  speech  Mr.  Prindell,  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Black  at  the  piano, 
sang  the  twenty  third  Psalm.  Mr. 
Prindell  is  a fine  singer  and  his 
audience  was  greatly  pleased  with 
his  singing.  Mr.  Verburg,  who  is 
one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  boys 
living,  in  Concord,  arranged  this 
entertainment  for  the  boys,  and  we, 
the  boys  of  this  institution,  wish  to 
thank  him  for  the  pains  he  took  in 
preparing  this  entertainment  for 
us. 


SUMMER 

VACATIONIST! 


Summer  will  soon  be  here.  Now  is 
the  time  to  make  your  plans. 

The  glorious  Mountains  cl  Western 
North  Carolina  welcome  you. 

“THE  LAND  of  he  SKY” 

The  Vacationist’s  Paradise 

All  Out -ol- Door  Sports 

Reduced  Summer  Fares,  Be- 
ginning May  Fifteenth. 

SOUTHERN 

RAILWAY 

SYSTEM 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 


LY. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1:40  A 

i 

30  | 

New  York-Birmingham 

| 30 

i 

1 :40A 

2 :37A 

i 

29  | 

Birmingham-New  York 

| 29 

i 

2 :37A 

5:12A 

i 

44  1 

Washington-Atlanta 

| 44 

i 

5 :12A 

6 :32A 

i 

31  | 

Atlanta-New  York 

j 31 

i 

6 :32A 

8 :41A 

i 

137  | 

Atlanta-New  York 

| 137 

i 

8 :41A 

9 :25A 

i 

i 

11  1 

Charlotte-Norfolk-Richmond 

1 H 

i 

9 :25A 

10 :55A 

i 

36  | 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

36 

i 

10 :55A 

3 :20P 

i 

45  | 

Washington-Charlotte 

| 45 

i 

3 -20P 

3 :45P 

i 

46  1 

Charlotte-Danville 

| 46 

i 

3 :45P 

7 :10P 

i 

12 

N orf  olk-Richmond-  Atlanta 

1 I2 

i 

7 :10P 

8 :18P 

i 

32  | 

New  York- August  a 

| 32 

i 

8 :18P 

10 :20P 

i 

35  | 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

| 35 

i 

10 :20P 

9 :45P 

i 

138  | 

New  York- Atlanta 

| 138 

i 

9 :45P 

9:31P 

i 

135  | 

W ashington- Atlanta 

| 135 

i 

9 :31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
points. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  G. 
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! THE  HOUSE  THAT  ! 
I STANDS.  • ! 

* Every  one  of  us  must  see  how  stupid  it  is  to  % 

* give  more  attention  to  a house  in  which  we  can  *£ 

% live  for  only  a few  years  at  most  than  to  life  itself  * 

* which  goes  on  forever.  We  may  build  these  houses  *■ 

f of  ours  out  of  gold,  silver  and  precious  stone,  which  * 

% will  give  them  permanence  or  out  of  wood,  hay  and  * 

% stubble,  which  the  first  storm  or  the  least  fire  will  *> 

*>  destroy.  If  the  man  who  builds  a house  is  greater  % 

% than  the  house,  and  it  requires  no  argument  to  % 

*£  prove  it,  then  we  should  give  more  attention  to  *• 

*>  ourselves,  our  faith  and  our  character,  than  to  any  % 

*>  structure  we  may  erect.  Much  that  we  are  now  % 

* doing  will  perish  ere  many  days  are  past,  while  * 

*>  much  will  endure  throughout  eternity.  Happy  is  % 

the  man  who  has  wisdom  enough  to  concentrate  on  % 

% doing  what  is  of  permanent  and  abiding  value.  f 
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THE  SURPRISES. 

The  front  page  of  the  last  number  of  THE  UPLIFT  carried  a list  of 
men,  who  by  dint  of  ambition,  devotion  to  a purpose  and  the  influences 
of  opportunity  and  environment,  rose  from  common-place  conditions  and 
positions  to  exalted  ones  and  of  great  influence  and  wealth.  This  example 
of  surprises  in  the  course  of  life  is  no  less  marked  in  the  social  world  than 
in  the  industrial  world.  A brilliant  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  case 
of  a lady  widely  known  that  has  conquered  every  position  of  honor  in 
the  gift  of  her  fellows,  is  socially  a pronounced  leader  and  an  immaculate 
dresser.  Not  many  years  ago,  she  lived  in  a modest  home,  in  a good 
street,  in  a promising  young  city,  and  her  father  never  wore  shoes  after 
the  frost  period  ended  in  springtime  and  he  always  washed  his  feet  on 
the  front  porch  daily,  enjoying  chatty  remarks  with  the  passers-by. 
Opportunity  comes  to  every  one  once,  at  least — it  may  not  make  a second 
visit. 


CLAUD  KITCHIN. 

On  the  last  of  May,  Claud  Kitchin,  representative  of  the  second  North 
Carolina  congressional  district,  after  three  years’  struggle  with  bodily  in- 
firmities, peacefully  passed  away  at  a Wilson  hospital,  surrounded  by  his 
family  and  devoted  friends. 

One  can  not  look  upon  the  handsome  face  and  admire  the  robust  physique 
of  the  dead  giant,  as  we  knew  it  in  life,  and  associate  Congressman  Kitchin 
with  death.  It  is  to  the  finite  reason  an  inconsistency.  But  his  vigorous 
intellect  that  constantly  functioned  in  the  interest  of  what  he  always  thought 
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was  best  for  his  district,  his  state  and  his  country  finally  broke  a robust  con- 
stitution and  the  brainy  and  brilliant  man  succumbed. 

We  are  reminded  by  this  death  that  the  price  of  public  life  is  enormous. 
Aycock  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  his  public  service;  Glenn  shortened 
his  life  by  his  public  labors;  W.  W.  Kitchin  is  to-day  a perfect  wreck;  Craig 
patiently  bears  the  punishment  of  his  heroic  service;  Bickett  sapped  his 
vitality  and  soon  fell  by  the  way-side;  and  we  fear  that  another  dynamic 
force  in  the  public-  life  of  the  state  has  taxed  and  is  taxing  what  seemed  un- 
breakable physical  powers  by  his  strenuous  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  state. 
The  price  for  these  temporary  honors  and  this  consuming  pride  in  serving 
the  state  is  too  great. 

It  is  no  small  honor,  however,  that  attaches  to  the  name  and  record  of 
congressman  Kitchin,  who  became  nationally  known  and  admired.  He  had 
no  superior  in  debate;  and  it  is  said  that  in  obeying  his  conscience  and  his 
reason,  he  took  his  political  fortune  in  his  hands  when  he  opposed  the  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Germany.  He  knew  the  cost  of  such  a course;  but  his 
conscience  was  his  master  and  he  obeyed,  That  speech  of  Kitchin ’s  when 
he  announced  his  inability  to  follow  the  leader  of  his  party  in  the  White 
House,  is  regarded  the  greatest  and  most  forceful  speech  delivered  in  con- 
gress in  modern  times. 

The  state  and  the  nation  have  sustained  a severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Claud 
Kitchin,  and  the  state  along  with  his  family  is  in  mourning 


COBB  MORRIS. 

During  the  World  War,  the  report  came  from  across  the  seas  that  Cobb 
Morris,  of  the  flying  squad,  had  perished  by  falling  from  a machine  hundreds 
of  feet.  For  days  the  people  of  this  community  mourned  the  sudden  taking 
away  of  this  popular  and  attractive  young  Cabarrusite. 

The  report  proved  intrue  and  there  was  rejoicing.  This  young  man  came 
back  sound  in  mind  and  limb.  His  record  and  achievements  were  of  such  a 
high  order  that  he  has,  in  conesquence,  reached  an  important  and  responsible 
position  in  the  Training  Service  at  a station  in  Texas.  A few  days  ago  he 
came  back  on  a visit  to  the  old  home.  He  brought  his  bride  with  him — he 
found  this  charming  young  woman,  not  in  the  air  where  he  is  just  as  much  at 
home  as  a bird,  but  in  the  great  state  of  Texas. 

Young  Mr.  Morris  was  an  honored  guest  at  a meeting  of  the  Concord 
Kiwanis  Club;  he  made  an  address  about  this  flying  business,  which  the  gov- 
ernment is  developing  so  rapidly,  The  revelations  he  made  as  to  the  develop- 
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ment  and  the  necessity  for  this  air  service  was  not  only  a rare  treat  but  most 
instructive.  Joseph  Caldwell,  long  before  the  balance  of  the  world  thought 
of  it  seriously,  always  claimed  that  “we  will  fly;”  but  were  he  alive  today, 
he  would  be  astonished  at  carrying  freight  trains  through  the  air.  Undoubt- 
edly future  wars — and  may  they  be  in  the  far,  far  future — will  be  fought  al- 
most entirely  in  the  air. 

* * * * * * * 

NEW  PRISON  RULES. 

It  comes  out  from  Raleigh  that  Mr.  George  R.  Pou,  the  superintendent  of 
the  state  prison,  is  well  pleased  with  the  results  so  far  of  the  operation  of 
the  new  rules  governing  the  control  of  prisoners  in  the  state  pen  and  in  various 
camps  that  are  under  his  control. 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  counties  it  appears  that  conditions  are 
satisfactory,  though  from  some  counties  some  ugly  reports  have  come.  When 
you  weed  out  the  exaggeration  of  the  reports  and  get  down  to  the  bottom  it 
will  be  found  that  conditions  in  North  Carolina  prisons  compare  favorable 
with  any  of  the  states.  The  officers  of  the  law  are  responding  promptly  and 
faithfully  to  the  request  of  the  governor;  and  by  and  by  the  whole  matter 
will  be  cleared  up. 

******  * 

GOVERNOR  SMITH. 

The  governor  of  New  York  has  furnished  to  the  country  the  occasion  for 
much  writing  and  talking.  The  bill  that  sought  to  abolish  a certain  state 
law  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Volstead  Act,  having  been  passed  by  a majority 
of  one  vote,  came  before  Gov.  Smith  for  his  signing  or  rejection. 

A spectacular  performance  was  pulled  off  in  presenting  the  argument  to 
the  Governor  why  he  should  veto  the  measure.  It  was  like  pouring  water  on 
a duck’s  back — though  keeping  a straight  face  and  humoring  the  perform- 
ancs,  the  governor,  like  the  billy  goat,  had  already  voted:  Gov.  Smith  is  a 
wet  man. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

KEEPING  BOOKS. 

From  the  various  exhibits  that  come  out  from  the  offices  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  there  must  be  a perfect  system  of  book-keeping.  They  certainly 
know  where  they  stand  and  which  way  they  are  headed.  It  is  figured  out 
that  during  the  year  1922  the  Southern  handled  51,327,645  tons  of  freight, 
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and  the  average  distance  this  was  carried  was  176.52  miles,  and  at  a cost  of 
one  ton  four  miles,  or  four  tons  one  mile,  for  a nickel. 

* *****  * 

THE  FEW. 

The  easy  roads  are  crowded; 

And  the  level  roads  are  jammed; 

The  pleasant  little  rivers 
With  the  drifting  folks,  are  crammed. 

But  off  yonder  where  it’s  rocky, 

Where  you  get  a better  view. 

You  will  find  the  ranks  are  thinning, 

And  the  travelers  are  few. 

When  the  going’s  smooth  and  pleasant 
You  will  always  find  the  throng, 

For  the  many,  more’s  the  pity, 

Seem  to  like  to  drift  along. 

But  the  steeps  that  call  for  courage 
And  the  task  that’s  hard  to  do 
In  the  end  results  in  glory 
For  the  never-wavering  few. 

— Edgar  A.  Guest 


Advice  In  Early  Life 

If  Yon  Do  Not  Securely  Lay  Up  During  The  Harvest  The  Drought  Of 
Old  Age  will  catch  You  Without  Provinder  At  60, 
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At  60,  95  per  cent  are  now  dependent  upon  their  daily  earnings  or  on  their 
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THE  IMPORTANT  QUESTION. 

“Will  you  have  enough  to  live  on  when  you  reach  60”  is  a question  pro- 
pounded in  the  diagram  printed  on  the  opposite  page.  A Marylander  so- 
journing for  a term  of  business  employment  in  eastern  Virginia  carries  this 
chart  about  with  him , and  during  the  course  of  a friendly  talk  he  springs  it 
on  you.  He  is  a thoughtful  and  serious-minded  man,  havmg  had  broad  ex- 
periences in  the  affairs  of  his  native  state,  having  gone  up  against  the  darts 
of  ingratitude  and  having  seen  human  financial  wrecks  strewn  where  one  least 
expected  to  find  them. 


I asked  him  where  he  got  this 
chart.  He  does  not  recall.  He  showed 
it  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  of  Beaufort,  N. 
C.,  and  that  gentleman  was  deeply 
impressed  with  it.  It  would,  I take 
it,  be  a jar  if  not  an  offense  to  ask 
a thriving  and  prosperous  young  man, 
reveling  in  his  might  and  his  suc- 
cess, “will  you  have  enough  to  live 
on  when  you  reach  60  ?”  The  dec- 
laration made  in  the  period  assigned 
to  the  attitude  of  men  during  the 
years  between  20  and  30  seems  war- 
ranted by  our  personal  experiences 
and  our  observations;  the  awakening 
suggested  in  the  period  assigned  to 
the  period  of  one’s  life  between  the 
years  of  30  and  35  squares  with  the 
recollection  of  most  of  us  and  will 
be  the  experiences  of  all  who  are  to 
travel  that  period  in  the  future;  the 
cold  fact  of  a realization  of  the  con- 
sequences suggested  in  the  chart  for 
the  period  between  the  years  of  35 
and  40 — that  is  realising  that  we 
were  not  so  smart  as  we  thought  and 
that  the  old  man  had  a “master 
mind’’ — has  a tendency  to  sober  a 
fellow,  and  may  we  hope  that  the 
sobering  does  not  arrive  too  late. 

It  is  startling,  however,  that  97 
out  of  every  one  hundred  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  40  and  45  suffer 
reverses  and  lose  in  consequence  of 
same,  their  accumulations.  Is  this  so? 


Take  an  inventory  of  those  whom  you 
know  and  whose  career  you  have 
knowledge  of — you  will  be  struck  by 
the  approach  to  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment, if  not  its  fatal  - truth.  Be- 
tween 45  and  50  it  is  claimed  that 
97  out  of  every  hundred  have  “lost 
all.  ’ ’ This  is  more  startling  than 
any  of  the  foregoing  declarations. 
That  there  is  just  one  “come  back’’ 
in  5000  seems  thoroughly  verified 
by  our  observations. 

In  the  economy  of  nature  and  the 
purposes  of  life,  the  mere  fact  of 
making  a living  or  an  ease  is  not  the 
outstanding  object  in  our  short  so- 
journ in  this  world.  It  is  a fright- 
ful, if  not  a fatal  slogan  to  impress 
upon  a child  that  the  purpose  of  his 
sojourn  in  this  world  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a living.  That  is 
not  very  aspiring  and  indicates  a low 
order  of  ambitioi^.  The  grasshop- 
per makes  a living;  the  toad  accom- 
plishes this  feat  with  great  ease; 
the  ant  faithfully  looks  after  the 
matter  of  making  a living — all  these 
and  many  others  of  the  lower  cre- 
ations set  an  example  for  us  in  the 
matter  of  industry,  but  their  exist- 
ence is  brief  and  when  the  end  comes, 
all  is  ended. 

The  teachings  of  this  chart,  if  they 
be  true,  (and  are  they  not?)  seem 
to  carry  with  them  the  injunction 
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that  the  highest  purpose  in  the  brief 
period  allotted  us  in  this  life  is  not 
to  “make  a living”  or  to  amass  a 
fortune,  or  secure  ease  in  the  twilight 
of  our  earthly  existence  but  rather 
the  injunction  is  TO  MAKE  A 
LIFE.  A life  that  blesses  the  world 
for  having  been  spent  in  it;  a life 
that  touched  some  less  fortunate 
individual  and  planted  in  him 
a chance,  an  opportunity,  a hope;  a 
life  that  spoke  a belief  and  an  abid- 
ing hope  in  a larger  life  hereafter 


4 

where  stocks,  accumulations  and  for- 
tunes have  no  value — just  an  empty 
dream,  vapor  and  of  no  service. 

The  power  that  controls  the  world 
and  the  destiny  of  us  all  may  have 
permitted  this  sad  record  at  “mak- 
ing a living”  to  be  outstanding  be- 
fore us  to  humble  us,  and  to  lead  us 
to  aspire  to  something  nobler  and 
more  enduring  and  more  profitable 
in  the  reign  of  eternity — that  some- 
thing, the  noble  business  of  “Mak- 
ing a life.  1 


CAN’T  TROUBLE  THE  SOUK 

The  Winston-Salem  Journal  says  that  “in  a single  sentence  Dr.  Hen- 
ry Van  Dyke  stated  the  whole  truth  as  to  religion  and  science  when  he 
quoted  Genesis  to  show  that  man’s  body  came  from  the  dust  and  man’s 
soul  from  God,  and  that  each  will  return  to  its  source.  Let  scientists 
dig  as  deep  into  the  dust  as  they  can.  Let  them  trace  the  origin  of  man 
as  far  back  as  they  please.  They  are  dealing  only  with  the  body.  They 
can’t  touch  the  soul.  Science  can  no  more  destroy  the  spiritual  revel- 
ations of  Christianity  than  Christianity  can  destroy  the  material  revel- 
ations of  science.” 


DREAM  MADE  INTO  A REALITY. 


Prof.  Chas.  L.  Coon,  county  superintendent  of  the  Wilson  county  public 
schools,  who  has  led  a successful  fight  to  make  the  public  schools  of  his  county 
function  in  a manner  unsurpassed  by  any  county  in  the  state  or  elsewhere, 
was  invited  to  Johnston  county  to  make  a school  address.  From  the  Smith- 
field  Herald  we  gather  this  report  of  his  address. 

He  can  stand  up  and  face  his  people  and  declare  with  pride  ((this  has  been 
done  for  childhood  of  the  county,  who  looked  to  us  for  aid;  is  there  any  man 
ashamed  of  the  accomplishment ?”  Could  a public  school  official  of  Cabarrus 
county  face  an  audience  and  have  the  nerve  to  call  upon  the  people  to  view 
with  pride  and  satisfaction  what  had  been  accomplished  educationally  during 
the  past  six  years ? What  has  been  done  could  have  been  done  by  well  in- 
formed grocery  clerks,  nothing  appearing  in  the  record  as  the  work  of  picked 
school  men.  The  harvest  is  ripe  for  constructive  leadership. 


The  people  of  Meadow  township 
and  the  surrounding  community  had 
the  opportunity  last  Friday  of 
listening  to  what  the  speaker  him- 
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school  commencement. 

Mr.  Coon  has  made  a reputation  for 
himself  and  his  county  for  the  work 
he  has  done  in  Wilson  in  lengthening 
the  school  term  and  in  the  building 
school  houses.  He  addressed  His 
audience  in  a plain  matter-of-fact 
way  saying  that  he  had  come  to 
Meadow,  not  in  the  capacity  of  a 
politician  for  he  was  not  running 
for  any  office,  but  he  had  come  to 
endefavor  to  create  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  before  him  a vision  of 
what  education  might  mean  in 
Johnston  County.  Tersely  express- 
ed this  vision  is,  that  every  child  in 
Johnston  County  may  have  the  same 
kind  of  a school  house,  the  same 
length  of  school  term  and  paid  for 
at  the  same  rate  of  taxation. 

Mr.  Coon  said  that  when  he  lived 
in  the  country  as  a boy,  and  when  as 
a young  man  he  taught  school,  he 
had  had  a vision  of  the  good  school 
teaching  could  do.  He  had  dreamed 
of  the  time  when  every  boy  an  girl 
in  North  Carolina  would  have  a 
chance  for  an  education.  After  ten 
years  of  work  in  Wilson  he  is  begin- 
ning to  see  his  dream  realized.  And 
what  can  be  done  in  Wilson  county, 
he  said,  can  be  done  in  Johnston.  He 
made  an  appeal  for  a uniform  county^ 
wide  tax.  Why  should  not  the  rail- 
road tax  which  helps  to  educate  the 
children  at  Benson  help  to  pay  for 
schools  for  the  children  in  Meadow 
township  also? 

“Can  you  build  schools  in  Johns- 
ton?” he  asked.  “Can  if  you  want 
to,”  was  his  own  reply.  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  any  one  moving  from 


Wilson  to  Johnston  to  escape  taxes  7 
Is  the  truck  expensive?  Is  every- 
body satisfied?  These  are  some  of 
the  questions  which  Mr.  Coon  asked 
and  answered.  Schools  cost  money 
but  folks  cannot  afford  not  to  edu- 
cate their  children.  “I  would  rather 
put  some  sense  into  Sally’s  and 
John’s  head  and  leave  them  not  a 
cent  ofmoney  than  leave  them  a lot 
of  property  and  not  give  them  an 
education,”  was  one  of  Mr.  Coon’s 
statements.  Not  all  are  satisfied,  he 
said,  nor  will  everybody  be  satisfied 
when  Gabriel  blows  his  trumpet. 

Mr  Coon  pictured  a life  in  the 
country  with  good  schools  and 
churches  which  will  keep  the  young 
folks  on  the  farm.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  country  was  the  best  place 
to  live  and  the  best  place  to  have  a 
good  school.  The  distractions  of 
moving  pictures,  etc..,  do  not  have  to 
be  contended  with  in  the  country, 
which  makes  for  a better  school. 

In  closing  he  told  of  some  of  the 
aspirations  he  had  for  the  schools  in 
Wilson  county.  He  hopes  for  the 
time  when  a.  country  library  shall  be 
established  from  which  books  shall 
be  distributed  to  all  the  schools  in 
the  county.  He  wants  to  see  the 
time  when  the  schools  shall  serve 
everyone  in  the  community,  grown- 
ups as  well  as  children,  and  he  ia 
planning  for  courses  which  shall 
benefit  grownups. 

Mr.  Coon  recieved  warm  applause 
when  he  had  finished,  an  evidence 
that  the  seed  he  had  sown  had  not 
fallen  on  barren  ground. 


“He  who  has  the  truth  in  his  heart  need  never  fear  the  want  of  per- 
suasion on  his  tongue.” — Ruskin. 
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FIGHT  ON  GOD  OF  WAR. 

Greensboro  held  a memorial  service  on  the  30th.  Ex-congressman  Clyde 
Hoey,  of  Shelby,  was  the  speaker.  It  is  practically  conceded  that  Clyde  Hoey 
is  the  most  eloquent  man  in  North  Carolina  at  this  time.  A profound  think - 
er,  a man  of  sterling  qualities,  clean  in  his  acts  and  thinking,  handles  words 
that  are  full  of  meaning  like  a master — no  wonder  people  flock  to  hear  him 
whenever  opportunity  affords. 

From  the  Greensboro  News  we  gather  striking  statements  Mr.  Hoey  made 
in  his  address  on  the  occasion  of  that  city's  memorial  exercises  for  the  world- 
war  heoes,  where  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  (<This  land  must  lead  the  fight 
on  the  God  of  War. 


“ America  will  be  untrue  to  the  50,- 
000  men  who  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice in  the  world  war  if  she  aban- 
dons the  fight  to  lift  forever  the  bur- 
dens of  war  and  the  horror  of  bloody 
carnage  from  the  hearts  of  the 
mothers  of  men,,” 

The  World  Needs  America. 

“The  observance  of  this  Memorial 
Day  should  mean  more  to  us  than 
merely  the  recounting  of  the  service 
.and  sacrifice  already  made. ” “The 
wTorld  is  still  in  need  of  America. 
We  need  to  justify  before  the  world 
the  sacrifice  made  in  men  and  treas- 
ure. This  occasion  should  awaken 
feelings  of  both  pride  and  pentience. 
Pride  in  our  common  country,  our 
heroic  sons,  our  sacrifices  and  ser- 
vices in  war,  and  the  assitance  we 
rendered  our  allies  in  crushing  the 
advancing  German  army  and  bring- 
ing to  a gloriously  victorious  con- 
clusion the  long  existing  hostilities 
which  had  already  drenched  the 
world  in  blood.  Pentience  that  we 
as  a nation  have  failed  to  meet  the 
Tesponsibility  of  peace  and  to  make 
good  our  pledge  to  our  sacred  dead 
that  their  sacrifices  should  be  trans- 
lated into  an  unbroken  covenant  to 
make  future  wars  impossible.  ’ 9 


‘ 1 Let  us  covenant  afresh  today  with 
lifted  from  the  back  of  business  and 
the  fear  of  bloody  carnage  forever 
removed  from  the  heart  of  the 
mothers  of  men. 99 

“I  was  for  the  league  of  nations. 
I am  now  for  the  world  court.  I am 
for  anything  that  promises  to  re- 
deem America  and  restore  to  her  the 
lofty  ideals  and  high  purposes  which 
characterized  her  entry  into  this  war 
and  that  shall  justify  before  the 
world  the  offering  in  blood  and  treas- 
ure which  we  freely  made  in  this 
titanic  struggle. 

“I  abhor  the  selfishness  of  a pol- 
icy of  isolation  in  the  presence  of  a 
world  in  need.  I would  have  Ameri- 
ca assume  her  rightful  place  of  leader- 
ship, under  God,  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  forces  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  pointing  the  way  along 
the  dimly  lighted  path  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  exalted  purposes  of  just 
government  among  all  peoples. 

America  Saved  by  Sacrifices 
“America  saved  her  soul  in  the  re- 
cent war  by  her  sacrifices  upon  the 
altar  of  world  freedom,  while  the 
sw’eet  incense  of  the  sacrifice  is  yet 
ascending  to  high  Heaven  she  should 
not  quench  the  fires,  extinguish  the 
flames  and  abandon  the  altar.” 
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Mr.  Hoey  expressed  confidence  that 
some  day  men  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth  will  bow  together  and  looking 
upward  through  the  mists  will  see 
the  fatherhood  of  God  and  recognize 
then  the  truth,  the  brotherhood  of 
man. 

Praising  the  spirit  of  pure  and 
noble  altruism  which  prompted 
America’s  soldiers  to  deeds  of  great- 
ness on  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  the 
speaker  declared  ‘‘Our  gallant  sol- 
diers entered  this  war  without  mal- 
ice, without  hate,  without  even  bit- 
terness in  their  souls.  They  desired 
no  conquests,  they  sought  no  indem- 
nities, they  coveted  no  territory. 
Neither  did  they  go  to  war  for  re- 
venge for  ruthless  wrongs  committed 
by  Germany,  but  actuated  by  the 
highest  motives  and  moved  by  the 
holiest  emotions  they  dared  to  lay 
their  all  on  the  altar  of  world  free- 
dom and  sought  to  save  the  world’s 
civilization  and  make  it  possible 
for  weak  nations  and  weak  people 
to  live  and  enjoy  the  benign  bless- 
ings of  liberty  and  justice,  and  to 
sound  the  death  knell  of  war  for  all 
time.  A less  purpose  than  that  would 
have  been  unworthy  of  the  sacrifice 
which  they  made;  a greater  purpose 
never  challenged  the  thought  of  man. 

Struck  Decisive  Blow. 

‘ ‘ It  shall  ever  be  the  undying  glory 
of  our  honored  dead  that  they  were 
privileged  to  strike  the  decisive  blow 
for  world  freedom. 

“When  the  last  great  German  of- 
fensive was  in  full  swing  and  the 
German  guns  were  thundering  at  the 
very  gates  of  Paris — when  France 
was  gayly  bleeding  upon  her  war 
torn  frontiers  and  counting  her  wan- 


ing wealth  in  men  and  gold  with  still 
unquailing  heart — when  Britain ’s 
soldiery  was  holding  the  wavering 
lines  at  Chateau-Thierry  under  the 
merciless  fire  of  German  shot  and 
shell,  when  the  seat  of  government 
in  Paris  and  a large  element  of  her 
population  were  preparing  to  aban- 
don the  city,  and  when  the  whole 
world  breathlessly  awaited  in  grave 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  allies  could 
hold  the  lines  and  prevent  the  Ger- 
man hordes  marching  into  Paris  there 
came  the  startling  message:  “The 
Amricans  are  advancing.,  .’  It  not 
only  electrictfied  the  civilized  'world, 
but  it  thrilled  with  new  courage  the 
whole  allied  army,  and  Germany 
never  made  another  advance  and 
America  never  retreated  during  the 
entire  struggle. 

Americans  Died  Nobly, 

“Your  comrades  in  arms  died 
gloriously  in  those  terrific  engage- 
ments. We  pause  today  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  their  valor,  their  heroism,  their 
undying  devotion  to  the  cause  and 
their  sacrifical  offering.  Men  never 
fought  more  furiously  nor  died  more 
nobly  than  the  sons  of  America  who 
christened  Europe’s  soil  with  their 
own  rich  blood.  They  are  fit  to  live 
in  company  with  the  martyrs  of 
earth. 

“We  come  not  to  mourn  for  them 
today,  not  to  shed  tears,  not  to  la- 
ment, not  even  to  complain.  There 
must  surely  come  to  every  bereaved 
household  a solemn  pride  that  they 
were  permitted  to  lay  so  rich  an  of- 
fering on  freedom’s  altar.” 

The  speaker  pointed  out  that 
America  in  all  her  previous  wars  had 
gone  to  battle  in  defense  of  some 
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principle  which  was  primarily  selfish, 
no  matter  how  high  and  noble  in  pur- 
pose. He  said  “The  record  and 
achievement  of  the  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors of  America  in  this  stupendous 
struggle  enriched  our  annals  as  no 
other  great  event  has  everdone.  The 
other  wars  fought  by  our  brave  and 
nessheroic  sons  were  for  our  own  in- 
dependence or  someselfish  right 
which  it  was  our  duty  to  maintain 
or  enforce.  This  war  was  fought  for 
the  saving  of  civilization  and  the 
preserving  of  the  rights  of  the  de- 
fenseless and  oppressed  of  the  whole 
world  and  the  preserving  of  peace 
upon  the  earth  forevermore.  Brave 
men  have  never  dared  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  in  a holier  cause.” 

Service  Is  Greatness. 

“Service,”  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Hoey,  is  the  most  powerful  word  in 
the  English  Language.  “All  true 
greatness, ” he  said,  “Is  founded 
upon  service.  It  has  been  so  ever 
since  the  immortal  decree  that  who- 
soever would  be  the  greatest  among 
men  must  be  the  servant  of  mankind. 
Back  of  that  fundamental  statement 
of  a great  principle  of  living  was  a 
life  so  full  of  service  that  it  has 
made  radiant  the  pathway  of  men  for 
2,000  years. 

“All  real  service  grows  in  the  soil 
of  an  unselfish  soul.  It  finds  expres- 
sion in  a life  surcharged  with  the 
dynamic  power  of  love  and  attuned 
to  the  harmonies  of  nature,  willing 
to  give  itself  to  the  last  full  measure 
of  sacrifice  in  order  that  others  may 
enjoy  the  unfettered  freedom  which 
it  covets  for  its  own  and  the  liberty 
for  which  men  have  always  been 
willing  to  die. 

“All  genuine  unselfishness  ex- 


presses itself  in  sacrfice.  It  has  been, 
so  ever  since  woman  was  crowned 
with  the  glory  of  motherhood  and 
transmitted  to  man  some  of  the  fra- 
grance of  her  purified  nature  and  the 
wealth  of  her  unfailing  devotion. 

“Measured  by  these  standards  the: 
men  whose  memory  we  honor  today 
were  both  great  and  good.  Their 
bodies  have  been  buried  in  mother 
earth;  their  unconquered  spirits  have 
been  released  from  the  habitation  of 
the  flesh;  their  unfettered  souls  are 
as  free  as  the  ekgle  in  limitless  sky 
as  they  rise  on  ethereal  pinions  into 
the  very  region  of  the  seraphims  and 
cross  over  the  ramparts  of  Heaven. 

Heeds  Not  In  Vain. 

“It  is  fitting  that  we  meet  on  this 
sacred  day  to  contemplate  their  ser- 
vice, to  command  their  unselfishness 
and  commemorate  their  sacrifice,. 
They  have  not  died  in  vain.  No> 
service  is  lost,  no  sacrifice  fails.  No 
man  ever  emerges  from  a sacrifical 
altar  that  he  isn’t  a finer  spirit  and 
a.  freer  soul.  No  nation  ever  enters 
its  Gethsemane,  as  America  did  in  the- 
recent  war,  without  being  in  a meas- 
ure refined  by  its  sufferings  and 
sanctified  by  its  sacrifices.” 

Mr.  Hoey  described  how  4,000,000 
of  the  best  of  the  young  manhood  of 
America  responded  when  this  country 
could  no  longer  stand  by  and  see 
civilization  slaughtered  and  the  ideals 
of  government  founded  upon  right- 
eousness and  justice  blotted  out  of 
the  international  code  of  morals. 

‘ 4 The  noise  of  the  tread  of  that 
vast  army  was  heard  on  the  remotest 
outposts  of  civilization  and  they 
never  stopped  the  march  until  the 
very  foundation  of  Potsdam  were 
shaken  and  until  autocratic  and  bar- 
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barous  Germany  gave  up  her  war 
lords,  and  not  then  until  the  im- 
pregnable Hindenburg  line  had 
world  given  a vision  of  dauntless 
courage  and  valor  unsurpassed  in  all 
the  pages  of  human  history,  ’ ’ he  said. 

He  voiced  his  dislike  of  a diplo- 
macy that  stands  by  and  sees  the 
fanatical  and  barbarous  Turk  de- 
stroys the  city  of  Smyrna  and  mur- 
der thousands  of  helpless  men,  wom- 
en and  children.  He  shouted  his 
disapproval  of  a diplomacy  that 
counts  the  deeds  of  brave  men  in 
dollars  and  territories,  of  a diplo- 
macy that  sends  thousands  of  brave 
boys  to  an  untimely  grave  in  an  ef- 
fort to  settle  the  disputes  of  kings 
and  kingdoms. 


On  the  other  hand  he  recalled  a 
picture  of  Woodrow  Wilson  as  he 
left  the  white  house  and  the  end  of 
his  term  wuth  fire  flashing  from  his 
eyes  denoting  that  the  “matchless 
leader  of  men”  still  had  a vision  of 
a world  wide  belief  in  the  fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man 
to  the  end  that  war  may  be  abolished 
forever  and  peace  and  righteousness 
shall  prevail  over  the  earth. 

In  conclusion  he  urged  that  the 
people  give  their  unqualified  sup- 
port to  the  President’s  league  court 
proposal  and  not  give  up  the  fight 
for  an  international  organization  of 
nations  that  will  end  for  all  time 
the  sacrifices  and  horrors  of  war. 


GLUE  AND  GLORY. 

The  carpenter  preached  a sermon  with  his  glue.  It  was  a good  ser- 
mon, though  he  didn’t  know  he  was  preaching. 

To  begin  with,  the  glue  must  be  hot.  That  stands  for  enthusiasm,  a 
good  text. 

Glue  sticks  to  a rough  surface  as  well  as  a smooth  one.  In  fact,  it 
likes  a rough  surface  best.  Don’t  give  up  your  job  or  shrink  from  your 
duty  just  because  it’s  hard  or  the  way  is  rough. 

Glue  is  wonderfully  sticky.  But  that  isn’t  enough.  It  must  have 
something  to  stick  to. 

Last  of  all,  in  a good  joint  the  glue  itself  can  not  be  seen.  It  just  stays 
down  out  of  sight  and  does  it’s  work  of  holding  fast.  That  means  hu- 
mility, an  excellent  conclusion.  You  may  think  some  people  do  not 
amount  to  much  till  you  try  to  pull  apart  what  they’re  holding  together 
in  their  unassuming  way. Then  you  will  find  that  you  will  have  to  split 
the  wood  to  get  them  loose. 

Worth-while  people  are  like  glue.  They  stick.  Not  only  that,  but 
they  have  something  to  stick  to.  Not  the  stubborn  foolishness  of  “Right 
or  wrong,  I’ll  stick  to  it,’’  but  a life  purpose  which  they  know  is  right. 
The  Psalmist  expressed  this  when  he  said:  “I  have  stuck  unto  thy  testi- 
monies: 0 Lord,  put  me  not  to  shame.’’ 

That  prayer  is  always  answered  to  those  who  stick  as  he  stuck. 
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INDETERMINATE  SENTENCES. 

Brock  Barkley  sends  to  the  Charlotte  Observer  the  following  statement 
regarding  the  working  out  of  the  rules  governing  the  matter  of  indeterminate 
sentences  which  the  officials  have  decided  to  adopt  in  dealing  with  prisoners 
of  the  penitentiary  hereafter'. 


Governor  Morrison  made  the  defi- 
nite announcement  [today  that  all 
prisoners  in  the  state’s  prison  system 
will  put  under  indeterminate  senten- 
ce. It  will  be  another  week  before 
the  plan  can  be  fully  worked  out, 
the  governor  said;  but  the  way  is  be- 
ing provided  for  guaranteeing  short- 
er sentences  to  those  prisoners  who 
made  good  prison  records. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  will 
be  one  of  the  feature  changes  brought 
about  by  the  new  disciplinary  system 
recently  ordered  instituted  by  the 
prison  board.  Practically  all  court 
sentences  are  for  fixed  terms.  To 
elucidate,  under  the  new  plan  apris- 
oner  whom  courts  have  sentenced  to 
20  years  may  have  his  sentence 
changed  to  read  from  15  to  10  years. 
By  good  behavior  he  would  get  five 
years  off  and  months  or  years  might 
be  added  up  to  the  maximum  fixed 
originally  by  the  court  for  violation 
of  prison  rules. 

Simultaneously,  with  the  issuance 
of  executive  orders  placing  all  pris- 
oners now  in  the  state  penitentiary 
and  the  state  convict  camps  under 
indeterminate  sentences,  the  judges 
of  superior  courts,  in  co-operating 
with  the  governor  and  prison  au- 
thorities, are  expected  to  inaugurate 
the  plan  of  imposing  indeterminate 
sentences  rather  than  fixed  number 
of  years,  as  has  been  the  custom. 

Governor  Morrison  said  today  he 
had  been  assured  the  way  was  open 


for  fixing  the  new  sentences  by  a 
blanket  order,  but  that  before  an- 
nouncing the  plan  he  wanted  to  make 
furthur  investigations*  Other  con- 
ferences with  Attorney  General  Man- 
ning, who  has  been  giving  considera- 
tion to  the  proposal,  will  also  be 
held.  It  is  expected  that  the  various 
et  order  will  cover  the  various 
length  of  the  sentence  in  blanket 
form.  Foir  instance,  *all  prisoners 
serving  10  years  will  get  a propor- 
tionate cut,  and  so  on. 

The  change  will  put  the  matter  of 
prison  behavior  squarely  up  to  the 
man,  it  is  thought,  and  will  prove 
or  disprove  his  inclination  to  reform 
and  prepare  himself  for  his  return 
to  freedom. 

Dr.  Hastings  H.  Hart,  noted  crim- 
inologist, who  was  called  by  the  de- 
partment of  public  welfare  to  assist 
in  the  investigation  it  had  planned, 
has  written  Governor  Morrison  high- 
ly commending  the  action  taken  by 
himself  and  the  prison  board  in 
bringing  about  the  reform  in  prison 
methods  of  discipline.  Dr.  Hart  of- 
fered some  suggestions,  especially  as 
to  the  parole  system,  and  the  gov- 
ernor is  giving  them  serious  consid- 
eration. The  system  used  by  the 
governor  in  granting  paroles,  where- 
by a man  is  held  responsible  for  his 
furthur  good  behavior,  was  enthusi- 
astically endorsed  by  the  crimino- 
logist. 
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THE  REAL  BASIS  OF  PROSPERITY. 

(Rev.  Thos.  F.  Opie) 


Tke  Bible  in  the  mind,  religion  in 
the  heart,  Christ  in  the  soul — this 
spells  success;  this  insures  prosper- 
ity, and  I am  not  speaking  plati- 
tudes when  I so  contend.  No  less 
an  authority  in  the  business  world 
than  Mr.  Roger  Babson,  far-famed 
statisticians  and  business  expert, 
says.  ( 1 When  the  line  of  religious 
interests  begins  to  climb  and  the  na- 
tion turns  again  to  the  simple  mode 
of  living  laid  down  in  the  Bible — 
then  it  is  time  to  make  ready  for 
a period  of  business  prosperity.  ’ ’ 

Success  is  not  so  much  in  making 
a living,  as  in  making  a life;  not  so 
much  in  laying  up  treasures  in  the 
bank,  as  lying  up  treasures  in  heav- 
en ; not  so  much  in  cash,  as  in  charac- 
ert — and  yet  these  things  actually 
go  hand  in  hand!  Mr.  Babson  says, 
“I  am  not  a preacher.  I am  simply 
a business  man,  and  my  work  is 
almost  wholly  for  bankers,  brokers, 
manufacturers,  merchants,  investors. 
The  need  of  the  hour  is  not  more 
legislation — but  more  religion.  It 
is  one  thing  to  talk  about  plans  and 
policies — but  a plan  or  policy  with- 
out a religious  motive  is  like  a watch 
without  a spring!” 

This  business  expert  believes  in 
God  in  business — in  Christ  in  char- 
acter— in  religion  in  life.  He  says 
that  the  greatest  undeveloped  re- 
source in  America  is  the  human 
soul ! The  human  elements  of  char- 
acter, fidelity,  honesty,  integrity  and 
faith — 'these  undeveloped.  JresQurces 
are  greater  than  the  undeveloped  re- 
sources of  forests,  ores,  cattle,  cot- 
ton. We  are  expending  more  to 


develop  material  things  then  to 
develop  spiritual  life. 

Mr.  Babson,  in  his  unique  little 
bqok,  Fundamentals  of  Prosperity, 
contents  that  the  principles  set  forth 
in  the  Bible  are  the  basis  of  financi- 
al prosperity  and  material  success! 
He  speaks  with  ‘ ‘forty-parson’ 9 
power.  He  says  the  four  chief 
fundamentals  are,  fidelity,  faith,  in- 
dustry, and  cooperation.  He  shows 
that  opr  bank  deposits  and  our 
bonds  in  vaults  are  safe  not  because 
they  are  behind  steel  doors — but 
their  security  depends  upon  whether 
the  keepers  of  the  bank  are  honest 
and  religious. 

i 1 This  religion  which  we  talk  a- 
bout  for  an  hour  a week  is  not  only 
the  vital  force  which  protects  our 
community — but  it  is  the  vital  force 
which  makes  our  community ! I 
have  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
security  of  our  investments  is  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  the  faith,  the 
rightousness  and  the  religion  of 
other  people.  I have  stated  that 
the  real  strength  of  our  investments 
is  due,  not  to  the  distinguished 
bankers  of  America — but  rather  to 
the  poor  preachers.  I now  go  far- 
ther than  that  and  say  that  the 
development  of  the  country  pjs  a 
whole  is  due  to  this  ‘ something/ 
this  indescribable  1 something  ’ — this 
combination  of  faith  and  thrift,  of 
industry  and  initiative,  of  integrity 
and  vision — whic'h  these  preachers 
have  developed  in  their  communit- 
ies.” 

Brotherhood  in  work,  as  well  as  in 
spirit  and  in  all  our  relations,  based 
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t>n  the  high  principles  laid  down  in 
the  Bible — this,  thinks  Mr.  Babson, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  contributions 
Christainity  has  made  to  the  race. 
The  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  service, 
the  spirit  of  mutual  fellowship  and 
of  fraternal  cooperation  creates  cash 
and  character.  It  creates  factor- 
ies and  homes.  This  also  builds  up 
churches  and  communities.  This 
clone  will  ever  contrive  to  build  up 
the  world — not  only  in  material 
prosperity,  but  in  peace  and  amity 
and  in  brotherhood  and  spiritual 
comity.  Three  great  passages  from 
the  Bible,  put  into  actual  demonstra- 
tion and  worked  out  in  the  lives  of 
peoples,  would  remake  the  world  in 
two  generations,  giving  us  a world 
of  material  plenty,  of  spiritual  rich- 
es, and  of  perpetual  peace.  These 
three  passages  are,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, Christ’s  summary  of  the 
Law,  (Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  mind,  soul 


and  strength — and  thy  neighbor  as 
thy  self)  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

These,  worked  out,  in  principle, 
in  the  lives  of  five  hundred  million 
people  would  reorganize  society,  re- 
store theocracy  and  democracy  and 
put  out  of  existence  poverty,  greed, 
social  and  racial  injustice  and  would 
create  a new  heaven  and  a new  earth 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness. 

“Then  thou  shalt  make  thy  way 
prosperous;  then  thou  shalt  have 
good  success!”  When  efforts,  hopes, 
intentions,  aspirations,  communities, 
peoples  and  organized  bodies  shall  be 
based  on  fidelity,  faith,  industry, 
cooperation  and  good-will,  Christ- 
hood  and  the-life-of-God-in-the-hu* 
man-soul — then  will  there  be  ushered 
in  a millenium  of  joy,  peace  and 
happiness,  combined  with  prosperity, 
success  and  high  achievment  .God 
speed  the  day! 


TEMPER  OF  WILD  MAN. 

Back  in  the  days  when  he  was  a struggling  young  North  Carolina  law- 
yer,, Kitchin’s  temper  was  like  that  of  a wild  man,  as  he  himself  express- 
ed it.  One  day  a country  trial  justice  decided  a case  against  him  and 
Kitchin  started  to  clean  up  the  court.  It  was  an  exciting  moment. 

“And  then  it  suddenly  occured  to  me,”  he  told  friends  later,  “that  if 
I expect  to  get  along  I had  to  put  ice  on  my  head  and  a bridle  on  my 
tongue.  Right  then  and  there  I decided  I would  never  get  mad  with  any- 
body again.  ’ ’ 

James  R.  Mann,  a veteran  Representative  from  Illinois,  who  often 
crossed  swords  with  Kitchin  in  the  House,  declared  on  the  occasion  of  the 
latter’s  retirement  as  Democratic  leader  that  he  was  vicious  in  debate  be- 
cause his  attacks,  like  brick  in  a towel,  were  wrapped  in  smiles. 
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THE  WAY  IT  IS  DONE  IN  SOME  COURTS. 

By  Arthur  D.  Gore,  in  News  & Observer 


“Well,  you  see,  it  was  like  this. 
We  fellows  were  down  at  the  swim- 
ming hole  when  we  saw  tracks.  I 
said  to  Isaiah  to  let’s  track  him 
and  see  where  he  went  to.  So  we 
did.” 

“And  wfiiat  did  you  find?”  said 
the  county  solicitor. 

“We  were  almost  on  him  when 
we  saw  smoke  coming  up  out  of 
Turkey  Pen  Branch.  ’ 9 

“What  was  he  doing?”  continued 
the  solicitor. 

“Throwing  wood  under  the  fur- 
nace.” 

“What  sort  of  furnace?” 

“It  was  the  furnace  to  his  liquor 
still.” 

After  a lengthy  examination  of 
all  three  witnesses,  who  witnessed 
the  liquor  making  by  the  copper- 
skinned defendant,  the  story  of 
how  he  was  captured  was  told  by 
the  officers. 

“What  did  the  defendant  do  when 
you  approached  his  house?” 

“Ran  for.  the  woods  as  hard  as  he 
could,”  said  the  smiling  official. 

“Tell  the  court  just  what  took 
place,”  insisted  the  solicitor. 

“Well,  two  other  deputies  and  I 
were  not  far  from  the  defendant’s 
house  when  we  met  two  soldiers  on 
horseback.  We  asked  them  if  they 
would  help  us  catch  a bootlegger, 
and  they  agreed.  We  told  them  to 
flank  the  defendant’s  house  right 
and  left  while  we  went  straight  to- 
wards it.  We  saw  a negro  leap  from 
the  back  door  and  make  a bee-line 
for  the  woods  like  a shot  cat.  The 
soldiers  chased  him  with  their 
horses?  over  stuiqpsj,  trees,  Togs, 


holes,  and  through  the  thick  bushes 
and  briers,  and  for  a while  it  looked 
as  if  they  were  going  to  lose  him, 
but  after  a while  one  of  the  horseS 
ran  right  up  behind  him,  bent  his 
head  to  one  side  and  bumped  the 
defendant  with  his  neck  and  shoul- 
der, and  you  ought  to  have  seen 
him  turn  a double  somersault.  He 
bounced  up  again  and  ran.  The 
same  horse  let  out  after  him  as  if 
he  enjoyed  bumping  him  down. 

“I  object  to  all  this  rigamarole, 
your  honor,”  said  the  defendant’s 
attorney. 

“Objection  overruled,”  said  the 
recorder. 

The  witness  proceeded  with  the 
story. 

“He  kept  running  and  seemed  to 
get  faster  after  the  horse  knocked 
him  over  the  first  time.  The  next 
glimpse  of  him  I saw  was  his  heels 
going  up  among  the  leaves  of  a tall 
blackjack.  I first  thougt  the  horse 
had  thrown  the  soldier,  but  I saw 
the  soldier  about  that  time  jerking 
his  horse  to  keep  him  from  trafnp- 
ling  on  the  darkey.  About  that 
same  time  the  other  soldier  drove 
up  and  they  made  the  negro  stop 
and  started  him  back  towards  the 
house,  where  tjhe  other  officers 
were.  ’ ’ 

Then  the  solicitor  said,  “Did  you 
go  get  the  still  then?” 

“Yes,  sir,  we  got  it.” 

“I  object  to  that  question,”  said 
defendant’s  attorney.  “That  ques- 
tion would  indicate  that  it  was  the 
defendant’s  still,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  of  that,  your  honor.” 

“Well,  did  you  find  a still?”  re- 
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plied  the  solicitor.  “And  if  so,  where 
was  it,  and  how  came  you  to  know 
about  it?” 

“Wat  Gailes  and  the  other  two 
witnesses  sitting  yonder  told  us 
where  it  was.  Said  it  was  just  on 
the  line  between  here  and  Fort 
Bragg,  about  three  miles  from  Rae- 
f ord.  Said  that  they ’d  go  and  show 
us  where  they  saw  this  negro  build- 
ing a fire  under  the  still.  They  car- 
ried us  right  where  it  was.  They 
have  just  stated  on  the  stand  that 
this  defendant  was  there  when  they 
found  it  and  that  when  one  of  them 
whistled  the  defendant  ran  through 
the  woods  with  two  jugs  in  his 
hands.  ’ ’ 

The  defendant  winced  and  slipped 
a little  lower  in  his  seat. 

His  attorney  began  to  object  to 
any  and  everything,  and!  there  was 
a general  side-glancing  among  the 
spectators. 

“State  rests,”  said  the  solicitor. 

“No,  sir,  your  honor,  we  will  offer 
no  evidence,”  said  the  attorney  for 
the  defendant. 

“Mr.  Clerk,”  said  the  recorder, 
“the  court  finds  the  defendant  guil- 
ty of  manufacturing  liquor,  in  open 
and  flagrant  violation  of  the  stat- 
utes of  the  State,  and  contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  good  cit- 
izens of  North  Carolina,  and  a 
Judgment  of  one  year  on  the  roads, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  coun- 
ty commissione'rs,  may  be  entered  as 
the  penalty. 1 1 

“And  from  this  judgment  the  de- 
fendant files  notice  of  appeal,”  tihe 
suave  attorney  for  the  convicted  ne- 
gro replied. 

“Bond  in  the  sum  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars,”  said  the  recorder. 


“Your  honor,  don’t  you  think  that 
in  itself  is  punishment?  The  Fed- 
eral courts  for  the  first  offense  sel- 
dom make  the  bond  that  much.” 

Well—” 

“And,  your  honor,  this  defendant 
cannot  give  that  much  bond.  He 
will  be  an  expense  to  the  county  and- 
have  to  lie  up  in  jail  here  until  the 
middle  of  August  unless  your  honor 
sees  fit  to  reduce  it  so  he  can  ob- 
tain his  freedom  until  trial.  ’ ’ 

“The  court  feels  that  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  first  offense 
brought  forth  unmistakable  evidence 
that  this  defendant  w*as  operating 
a still  which  not  only  had  used  up 
300  gallons  of  beer,  but  showed 
signs  of  having  been  operated  for 
many  months,  which  in  itself  makes 
the  first  offense  an  unusually  flag- 
rant one,  it  deserves  punishment  ac- 
cordingly. The  county,  in  the 
court’s  opinion,  would  rather  defray 
the  expense  of  keeping  this  defend- 
ant in  jail  until  August  than  let  him 
go  free  on  a nominal  bond  and  con- 
tinue to  damage  the  citizenship  of 
the  county  and  abuse  the  confidence 
of  the  public.” 

“But,  your  honor,  you  are  pre- 
suming guilt,  which  is  not — ’ ’ 

“Next  case,  Mr.  Clerk.” 

And  so  that  is  how  it  happens 
that  there  is  one  boolegger  less 
stoking  fuel  in  the  furnace  built  in 
the  secret  wastes  of  uninhabited 
North  Carolina  woodlands,  and  oper- 
ating to  quench  the  uncontrolled  ap- 
petites of  pitiful  humanity,  and  to 
inflame  the  passions  of  the  undiscip- 
lined to  commit  heinous,  unnamable 
and  eternally  regrettable  deeds 
against  their  innocent  fellow  beings. 
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THERE  IS  NO  SUCCESS  FOR  THE  MAN— 

Who  vacillates. 

Who  is  faint-hearted. 

Who  shirks  responsibility. 

Who  never  dares  to  take  risks. 

Who  thinks  fate  is  against  him. 

Who  is  discouraged  by  reverses. 

Who  does  not  believe  in  himself. 

Who  expects  nothing  but  failure. 

Who  is  always  belittling  himself. 

Who  is  always  anticipating  trouble.  * 

Who  complains  that  he  never  had  a chance. 

Who  is  constantly  grumbling  about  his  work. 

Who  never  puts  his  heart  into  anything  he  does. 

Who  blames  circumstances  or  other  people  for  his  failures. 

Who  can  do  a poor  day’s  work  without  a protest  from  his  own  con- 
science. 

Who  assumes  the  attitude  of  a victim  who  everybody  is  bent  on 
“doing.” 

Who  expects  to  eliminate  from  his  work  everything  that  is  disagree- 
able or  distasteful. 

Who  is  forever  wishing  he  was  doing  something  else  instead  of  the 
thing  he  is  doing. 

Who  clings  tenaciously  to  old  ideas  and  old  ways  of  doing  things  and 
is  a slave  of  precedent. 

Who  shuts  himself  within  his  own  little  life  so  completely  that  he 
can  not  take  interest  in  anything  outside  of  it. 

Who  thinks  the  times  are  always  cut  of  joint,  and  that  he  was  not 
born  at  the  right  moment,  or  in  the  right  place. 

HE  FOUND  G OLD  IN  ’43:  IT  PAU- 
PERIZED HIM. 


There  is  a saying  among  Spanish 
miners  in  the  New  World  that  “He 
Who  Finds  Gold  Dies  in  the  Alms- 
house. ’ ’ 

The  yellow  metal  has  built  em- 
pires for  those  who  possessed  it;  it 
has  destroyed  empires  for  those  who 
found  it. 

More  than  this,  and  worse  than 
this,  it  has  destroyed  the  men  them- 
selves, not  necessarily  nor  always 


through  avarice,  or.  through  excesses 
which  gold  can  buy,  but  through 
some  turn  of  the  economic  balance- 
wheel  which  seems  always  to  hurl 
those  who  have  made  the  great  “gold 
strike  ” of  the  world  away  from  the 
rewards  these  d^tcoveities  would 
seem  to  entail. 

What  has  become  of  the  men  who 
found  the  Welcome  nugget,  the  Com- 
stock lode,  the  Homestake  mine,  or 
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the  vast  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Urals 
and  further  into  Siberia?  Certain- 
ly, none  of  them  hold  these  posses- 
sions now;  and  most  of  them  went 
on,  and  on,  and  on  again,  seeking 
new  fields,  fresh  placers,  always 
hunting  the  mysterious  “ Mother 
Lode”  that  no  man  yet  has  found. 

In  California,  where  was  made  in 
1848,  the  greatest  discovery  of  gold 
known  to  the  world  either  before  or 
since,  the  finding  of  the  pre<$ous 
metal  not  only  ruined  the  men  who 
found  it,  but  destroyed  an  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  empire  one  of 
them  had  erected,  an  empire  which 
was  not  again  made  productive  for 
nearly  half  a century.  When  Cali- 
fornia was  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the 
United  States,  she  was  not  consider- 
ed a great  asset.  The  settlement  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  especially  its 
western  half,  had  been  slow  and 
sparse,  and  the  main  question  that 
jpernieatedv  ^he  acquisition  of  ajny 
new  territory  was  whether  its  people 
were  for  or  against  slavery.  But 
this  problem  along  with  all  others, 
was  forgotten  when  James  W.  Mar- 
shall, building  a small  lumber  mill 
for  John  A.  Sutter,  on  a tiny  creek 
near  Colma,  picked  up  a rough,  red 
lump  on  the  afternoon  of  J anuary  24, 
1848.  The  lump  was  pure  gold,  but 
the  finding  of  that  little  nugget 
spelled  ultimate  poverty  for  Mar- 
shall, destruction  of  all  the  cattle 
and  the  grain  on  the  thousands  of 
acres  belonging  to  General  Sutter, 
and  eventually  the  latter’s  death  at 
the  verge  of  pauperism.  The  whole 
story  is  economic,  one  of  those  dis- 
asters gold  brings  sometimes  sud- 
denly to  men  and  to  nations. 

The  discovery  was  kept  a secret 
until  March  15,  1848,  when  it  was 
published  in  a weekly  newspaper  in 
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San  Francisco,  then  a town  of  700 
inhabitants,  clinging  precariously  to- 
the  hills  rising  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Golden  Gate.  Even  then, 
there  was  not  much  interest  until 
Sam  Brannan  a man  of  importance- 
in  the  town,  and  afterward  a leader 
of.  its  famous  Vigilantes,  returned 
from  Colma  with  a bottle  filled  with 
gold  dust.  Immediately  the  rush 
was  on;  overnight  San  Francisco 
was  almost  depopulated,  ships  in  the 
harbor  were  deserted,  and,  as  the1 
news  of  the  “strike”  spread  east- 
ward, a stream  of  immigrants  start- 
ed across  the  plains,  around,  the 
Horn  and  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  headed  for  the  setting  sun. 
From  10,000  in  1847,  the  population 
of  what  is  now  the  state  of  Califor- 
nia leaped  to  more  than  100,000  in 
three  years,  and  Sutter’s  Fort, 
where  Sacramento  now  stands,  be- 
came the  goal  of  myriad  Jasons  seek- 
ing anew  the  Golden  Fleece. 

Among  the  men  who  had  arrived 
in  California  some  time  before  Mar- 
shall made  his  epoch-marking  dis- 
covery, Captain  John  A.  Sutter,  by 
birth  a Swiss,  educated  at  Bejrne 
Military  College,  whence  he  gradu- 
ated in  1823  and  afterward  an  of- 
ficer in  the  French  Army,  was  prob- 
ably the  most  prominent,  the  best 
educated,  and  the  most  capable. 
He  reached  Monterey,  then  the  cap- 
ital of  the  state,  in  1839  or  1840 — 
authorities  differ  on  this — with  eight 
Kanakas,  given  him  by  the  king  of 
the  Hawaiian,  Islands.  Being  an 
jadventurer  of  plarts,  with  a trail 
around  the  world,  Sutter  was  given 
warm  welcome  by  Julian  Alvarado, 
governor  of  California,  who  promot- 
ed the  Swiss  captain  to  be  a general, 
issued  to  him  a passport  giving  him 
the  freedom  of  all  districts  of  the- 
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state,  and  gave  him  full  title  to  11 
square  leagues  of  land,  wherever  he 
should  select  it,  Jprovikled  the  se- 
lection was  made  within  18  months. 

After  a few  weeks  at  Monterey, 
and  a few  days  in  San  Francisco, 
Sutter  sold  the  sloop  in  which  he 
had  girdled  the  globe,  and,  taking 
his  faithful  Kanakas  and  three  or 
four  white  men,  among  whom  was 
one  named  Marshall,  set  out  in  three 
small  boats  to  explore  San  Francisco 
Bay.  Passing  through  San  Pablo 
and  Suisun  bays,  they  entered  the 
wide,  flat-walled  mouth  of  the  Sac- 
remento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers, 
not-  hitherto  explored  by  white  men, 
owing  to  the  savage  opposition  given 
by  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  delta  of 
these  rivers.  With  his  entry  into 
this  marsh-bordered  stream  begins 
the  greatest  romance  of  the  Pacific 
Coast — a romance  without  a woman 
in  it — a romance  with  Gold  as  the 
villain,  and  men  merely  mimes  run- 
ning hither  and  yon  at  the  whim  of 
their  yellow  master. 

The  party  proceeded  up  the  San 
Joaquin  to  the  mouth  of  the  real 
Sacramento,  and  there,  turning 
northward,  followed  it  to  a point 
near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Sacramento.  There  they  were  met 
by  an  armed  force  of  “more  than 
500  Indians,  painted  with  red  and 
blue  and  green,  apparently  to  ter- 
rify us,”  says  Sutter’s  diary,  now  in 
the  historical  department  of  the 
California  State  Library.  They 
parleyed  with  this  Indian  band,  and 
won  their  way  past,  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  the  chief  spoke  Span- 
ish, with  which  Sutter  was  familiar. 
They  proceeded  on  up  the  Feather 
River  until  increasing  numbers  of 
hostile  Indians,  all  armed,  compelled 
them  to  turn  back,  when  they  return- 


ed to  a point  on  the  Sacramento 
where  Sutter’s  fort  now  stands,  with- 
in the  city  limits  of  Sacremento. 

There,  General  Sutter  decided  to 
accept  the  grant  of  land  from  Gov- 
ernor Alvarado,  and  when  he  came 
to  measure  his  11  square  leagues, 
found  himself  possessed  of  approxi- 
mately 83,000  acres  of  land.  Methods 
of  measurement  being  crude,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  he  took  good 
measure,  and  men,  who  were  in  the 
great  gold  rush  which  was  to  follow 
less  than  a decade  later,  have  stated 
that  Sutter’s  original  I “ranch” 
covered  more  than  100,000  acres. 
On  this  land,  at  an  elevation  slight- 
ly above  the  level  of  the  river  and 
its  valley,  Sutter  began  the  erection 
in  1841  of  one  of  the  most  historic 
structures  in  California — ‘ 1 Skitter ’s 
house,”  later  to  be  re-christened 
“Sutter’s  Fort,”  a name  it  retains 
to  this  day.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  made  a Mexican  citizen,  con- 
firmed in  his  possession  of  the  lands 
he  had  measured,  and  given  the 
title  of  “Governor  of  the  Northern 
Frontier.  ’ ’ The  [adventurous  , army 
officer  was  now  a man  of  substance, 
well  on  his  way  to  fame  and  wealth 
in  the  Mexican  territory  of  Alta 
California. 

He  fought  off  the  Indians,  inflict- 
ing severe  losses  on  them,  with 
a force  of  only  18  men,  and  even- 
tually forced  a peace  treaty  from 
the  leader  of  the  Indians,  whom  he 
named  “Chief  Abraham,  because  of 
his  long  white  beard  and  his  general 
appearance  of  patriarchal  dignity,” 
according  to  the  old  diary.  So 
time  passed,  with  fields  of  barley 
and  wheat  springing  up  on  the  once 
brown  hills  and  valleys,  and  with 
thousands  of  cattle  spreading  their 
animated  blanket  over  them.  The 
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year  1845  came,  and!  Fortune 
again  smiled  on  the  man  who  had 
dared  to  invade  the  delta  of  the 
San  Joaquin  and  the  Sacramento. 
Governor  Micheltorena,  successor  to 
Alvarado,  presented  General  Sutter 
with  22  square  leagues  of  land,  in 
addition  to  the  11  square  leagues  he 
already  p<>s$essed.  This  gave  him 
at  least  166,000  acres  more  and  in- 
creased his  total  holdings  to  some- 
thing like  250,000  acres,  even  though 
he  adhered  rigidly  to  the  measure- 
ments given  him,  which  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  did. 

Not  in  modern  times  in  the  New 
World  has  such  an  empire  lain  under 
the  hand  of  one  man.  Overnight, 
Sutter  became  the  most  influential 
man,  American,  Mexican,  Chinese  or 
Indian,  in  California.  His  trading 
embassies  reached  to  the  Canadian 
line,  on  the  north,  and  deep  into 
Mexico  on  the  south;  he  opened  the 
largest  merchandising  post  in  the 
United  States — at  any  rate  the 
largest  west  of  St.  Louis — and  the 
Indians  from  the  Tehachapi  Moun- 
tains on  the  south  to  the  volcanic 
Lassen  and  the  Cascades  on  the  north 
flocked  to  his  fort  to  trade  their  furs 
and  their  beadwork,  their  basketry 
and  their  deerskin  garments  for  the 
white  man ’s  food  supplies  and  for 
powder  and  ball. 

Then — out  of  such  simple  begin- 
nings do  great  disasters  grow — in 
the  spring  of  1848,  Sutter  needed 
lumber  for  more  cabins  for  addition- 
al white  men  who  had  come  to  work 
for  him.  He  sent  James  W.  Mar- 
shall, a staid,  sober,  reliable  carpen- 
ter, to  select  a grove  to  be  cut  and 
a place  beside  a stream,  back  in  the 
mountains,  to  erect  a small  water- 
driven  sawmill.  Alone  with  a doz- 
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en  Indians  on  the  bank  of  a branch 
of  the  American  River,  which  he 
named  Sutter’s  Creek,  Marshall 
longed  for  white  companionship, 
and,  to  rid  himself  of  this  longing, 
was  accustomed  to  take  long  walks, 
up  and  down  the  canyon  of  the 
stream,  every  Sunday.  One  can  see 
him  now,  a middle-aged  man,  far 
from  his  home  and  friends  on  the 
bowed  in  thought,  memory  his  only 
Atlantic  seaboard,  walking  head 
companion,  along  the  graveled  mar- 
gin of  Sutter’s  Creek. 

He  has  told  the  story  that,  seeing 
a cub  bear  in  the  brush,  he  idly 
stooped  for  a stone  to  throw  at  the 
little  brown  animal,  but  checked  his 
arm  in  mid-swing  when  he  felt  the 
weight  of  the  pebble  he  had  picked 
up.  At  first,  he  thought  it  lead, 
and,  knowing  the  need  for  lead  for 
r.ifle  balls,  dismissed  the  bear  with  a 
shout,  and  turned  to  look  for  more. 
Scraping  of  the  pebble  showed  not 
the  gray-blue  of  lead  but  the  red  of 
gold,  and  the  California  gold  strike- 
had  been  made. 

In  after  years,  Marshall  was  wont 
to  say  that,  had  he  known  the  events 
that  were  to  follow  the  finding  of 
that  pebble,  he  would  have  hurled 
it  into  the  forest,  and  moved  the 
sawmill,  so  that  other  men  would 
tyave  nq  occasion  to  wander  that 
way.  Like  the  honest  worker  that 
he  was,  however,  Marshall  inform- 
ed Sutter  of  his  discovery,  and  the 
two  men  tried  to  keep  it  a secret, 
and  failed,  as  two  people  usually 
have  failed  when  they  were  intrust- 
ed with  a secret.  The  wave  of  the 
gold  rush  of  1849  arrived,  coming 
on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  wagons,  in 
boats,  even  by  dog-trains — and  camp- 
ed, one  and  all  at  Sutter’s  Fort.  Afc 
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first,  these  prospectors  were  miners, 
who  knew  gold  deposits;  then  came 
the  clerks,  the  workmen,  the  teach- 
ers, all  those  who  hoped  by  a single 
stroke  of  fortune  to  make  themselves 
independent  of  hard  labor  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

At  the  beginning,  these  people  had 
money;  they  bought  from  Sutter’s 
store;  business  wTas  good.  Then  two 
factors  intervened:  The  seekers  for 
gold  “lived  up”  all  their  small 
hoards  of  money;  and,  fast  on  the 
trail  of  these  came  the  riffraff  of  the 
cities,  Australian  convicts  from  San 
Francisco ; Mexican  cutthroats  from 
below  the  border;  bad  men  from  the 
frontier  of  the  Middle  West,  gamb- 
lers from  the  centers  of  population 
in  the  East.  These  were  men  who 
proposed  to  eat;  drink  and  be  merry, 
whether  they  had  the  money  to  pay 
Tor  it  or  not.  More  than  20,000  per- 
sons gathered  at  one  time  at  Sutter’s 
Fort  and  along  the  trails  between 
that  place  and  the  mill  half-erected, 
on  Sutter’s  Creek. 

Then,  one  night,  when  the  mon- 
ey in  the  pokes  of  many  of  these 
wanderers  was  running  low,  some  one 
ealled  their  attention  to  the  vast 
herds  of  cattle  feeding  over  Sutter’s 
broad  acres;  some  one  else  suggested 
that  there  were  millions  of  loaves  of 
bread  in  the  ripening  wheat  fields; 
then  a third,  more  bold  than  the  rest,, 
spread  the  plan  of  taking  what  they 
needed.  At  first,  they  took  with  the 
proviso  that  they  would  pay  when 
they  “filled  their  pokes;”  and  Sut- 
ter had  to  take  their  “chits,”  their 
“I.  0.  U’s  ’’for  what  they  ate. 

Later,  they  merely  took  what  they 
wanted,  without  the  formality  of 
giving  the  general  more  than  their 
word  of  mouth  for  it.  Sutter  call- 


ed on  his  Kanakas,  but  the  whiskey 
brought  in  by  the  gold  rush  had 
rendered  them  worthless;  he  called 
for  his  original  white  companions, 
and  they  responded,  but  they  were 
half  a dozen  against  thousands;  he 
called  for  his  Indians,  but  they,  like 
the  Kankas,  were  either  drunk,  or  up 
on  Sutter’s  Creek  hunting  for  the 
gold  they  could  trade  for  more  whis- 
key. 

After  the  men  in  the  gold  rush 
had  stolen  his  cattle,  eaten  his  wheat, 
and  destroyed  his  crops,  squatters 
came  in  and  took  his  lands.  Cali- 
fornia was  in  the  transition  stage ; 
titles  granted  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ors had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  new 
American  courts.  What  had  been  a 
Mexican  province  became  an  Ameri- 
can state,  without  the  formality  of 
passing  through  the  territorial  stage, 
and  she  had  had  no  opportunity  to 
collect  money  for  her  treasury.  When 
Sutter  presented  his  claims  for  his 
losses,  he  was  called  on  to  produce 
confirmed  titles  to  his  land,  which  he 
could  not  do.  Meanwhile,  the  squat- 
ters, through  various  means,  some  of 
them  questionable,  obtained  titles  to 
thoi?  farms  from  the  American 
courts,  and,  gradually,  this  one-man 
empire  of  more  than  250,000  acres  of 
the  finest  land  in  California,  melted 
away. 

Sutter  expended  more  than  $200,- 
000  in  the  California  courts,  and 
paid  more  than  $30,000  in  taxes  to 
the  treasury  of  the  new  state,  but 
all  in  vain.  His  titles  were  thrown 
out  of  court  whenever  they  came 
in  conflict  with  the  “ squatters’ 
rights,”  an$,  finally,  the  one-time 
multimillionaire  was  reduced  to  pro- 
erty,  all  because  one  of  his  workmen 
had  chanced  to  pick  up  a golden  peb- 
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ble  to  throw  at  a cub  bear.  Friends 
at  length  interceded  with  the  state 
government,  and  California  mag- 
nanimously gave  to  the  man,  who 
had  made  settlement  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  possible,  a pension  of 
$250  a month,  which  was  continued 
for  14  years. 

Discouraging  and  broken  in  health 
and  heart,  General  Sutter  left  the 
state  and  retired  to  Littitz,  a little 
Moravian  colony,  in  Pennsylvannia. 
He  died  in  Washington,  in  1880, 
while  attempting  to  obtain  recogni- 
tion of  his  claims  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  was  buried  in  Lit- 
titz a few  days  later.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  Sacramento  organiza- 
tion of  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden 
West,  Sutter’s  Fort  has  been  pre- 
served to  the  state  forever.  This 
organization,  in  1890,  paid  $20,000 
for  the  fort,  which  has  'oeen  convert- 
ed into  'a,  museum.  The  property 
today,  considered  as  Sacramento 
city  real  estate  alone,  is  worth  rather 
more  than  $100,000 — less  than  one- 
hundreth  part  of  the  fortune  of 
General  John  A.  Sutter  at  the  height 
of  his  career  in  California  under 
Mexican  rule.  The  fort  ./has  been 
restored  from  the  same  materials — 
adobe  bricks — of  which  it  was  orig- 
inally constructed,  and  contains  an 
extensive  collection  of  relics  of  Sutter 
and  of  early  days  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. Locally  considered,  it  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  valueable 
historical  museums  and  1 collections 
in  the  world. 

In  the  historical  department  of 
the  California  State  Library  is  pre- 
served Sutter’s  diary,  which  he  kept 
througout  his  life  in  California, 
from  the  time  he  landed  at  Mon- 
terey in  1839  or  1840,  until  he  left 


the  Pacific  Coast  forever.  An  ex- 
tract from  this  dairy,  with  the 
spelling  and  punctuation  unchanged, 
tells  the  following  intresting  story 
of  one  of  his  battles  with  the  In- 
dians. 

“In  the  spring,  1840,  the  Indians 
began  to  be  troublesome  all  around 
me,  Killing  and  Wounding  Cattle, 
stealing  horses,  and  threatening  to 
attack  us  en  Mass,  I was  obliged  to 
make  Campaigns  against  them  and 
punish  them  severely,  a little  later 
about  2 or  300  was  approaching  and 
got  United  on  Cosumne  River,  but  I 
was  not  waiting  for  them.  Left  a 
small  garrison  at  home,  Canons  & 
other  Arms  loaded,  and  left  with  3 
brave  men  & 2 Baqueros  in  the  night 
and  took  them  by  suprise  at  Day 
light,  the  fighting  was  a little  hard, 
but  after  having  lost  about  30  men, 
they  was  willing  to  make  a treaty 
with  me,  and  after  this  lecon  they 
behalved  very  well,  and  became  my 
best  friends  and  Soldiers  with  which 
I have  been  assisted  to  conquer  the 
whole  Sacramento  and  a part  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.” 

Some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  man  whom  the  gold  destroyed 
lived  and  conducted  his  business  may 
be  gained  from  the  following,  writ- 
ten by  General  John  C.  Fremont, 
when  he  visited  Sutter’s  Fort  in  1844 
on  an  exploring  expedition  sent  out 
by  the  United  States  Government: 

“The  fort  is  a quadrangular  ad- 
obe structure,  mounting  12  pieces  of 
artillery  and  capable  of  admitting 
a garrison  of  1,000  men;  the  present 
garrison  consists  of  40  Indians  in 
uniform — one  of  whom  is  always 
found  on  duty  at  the  gtite.  The 
whites  in  the  employ  of  Captain  Sut- 
ter, Americans,  French  and  German, 
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-amount,  perhaps,  to  30  men.  The  in- 
ner wall  is  formed  into  building  com- 
prising the  common  quaters,  with 
blacksmith  and  other  workshops;  the 
dwelling  house  with  other  dwellings, 
occuping  the  center  of  the  area.  It 
is  built  upon  a pond-like  stream,  at 
times  a running  creek,  communicat- 
ing with  the  Rio  de  los  Americanos, 
which  enters  the  Sacramento  about 
two  miles  below.  The  latter  is  here 


a noble  river,  about  300  yards  broad, 
deep  and  tranquil,  with  several  fath- 
oms in  the  channel,  and  its  banks 
continuously  timbered.  There  were 
two  vessels  belonging  to  Captain 
Sutter  near  the  landing — one,  a 
large,  two-masted  lighter,  and  the 
other,  a schooner,  wdiich  was  shortly 
to  proceed  to  Fort  Vancouver  for  a 
cargo  of  goods-Dearborn  Independent. 


Before  the  hells  ringing  out  on  crisp  autumnal  air  again  call  “to 
books”  the  State  Beard  of  Health  will  have  contributed  through  its  ton- 
sils and  adenoid  clinics  to  the  physical  betterment  of  close  to  three  thou- 
sand children. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

Pressly  Mills,  Reporter 


Master  Jaires  Gentry  left  for  his 
home  in  Asheville  to  spend  a short 
time  with  his  parents,  last  Tuesday. 

zzzz 

Miss  Aupha  Wrenn  has  returned 
tOithe  institution  to  fill  the  position 
she  formerly  occupied.  Miss  Wrenn 
is  the  matron  of  the  Rockingham 
Cottage. 

Z $ Z * 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Myers,  of  Concord, 
preached  an  interesting  sermon  in 
the  Auditorium  last  Sabbath  after- 
noon. His  text  was  taken  from 
1st  Corinthians  4 2. 

X z z Z 

One  of  our  best  cows  fell  in 
a ditch  while  she  was  grazing  in 
the  big  pasture  last  week  and  broke 
her  leg.  Her  leg  was  re-set  and  it 
will  soon  be  healed. 

zzzz 

The  following  boys  were  visited 
by  their  relatives  last  Wednesday 


May  30:  Moody  Parker,  Plaze 
Johnson,  Washington  Pickett,  Her- 
bert Orr,  Jesse  Hurley  and  Lester 
Camel. 

ZZZZ 

The  milk  which  is  to  be  distri- 
buted to  the  cottages  is  now  taken 
to  the  ice  plant,  and  is  cooled  almost 
to  a freezing  degree.  This  fore- 
thought makes  the  milk  more  pleas- 
ing to  the  palate. 

$ $ $ $ 

A considerable  amount  of  work 
has  been  done  on  the  new  rat- proof 
granary,  that  is  situated  in  the  rear 
of  the  institution.  This  building 
is  to  be  finished  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible so  that  it  will  be  ready  for  use 
this  fall. 

ZZZZ 

Last  Friday  Mr.  Tom  Grier  left 
for  New  York  City  accompanied  by 
Mr.  George  Lawrence,  who  was  at 
one  time  an  officer  at  the  institution. 

Mr.  Grier  will  visit:  Washington, 
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Richmond,  Baltimore  and  several 
other  cities  while  he  is  on  his  va- 
cation. 

tttt 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Johnson,  a den- 
tist, is  doing  dential  work  at  the 
institution.  Dr.  Johnson  began 
the  work  during  the  latter  part  of 
last  week.  Already  several  aching 
teeth  have  been  fixed,  and  perhaps 
their  owners  will  never  have  any 
more  trouble  with  them. 

t X t t 

A truck  load  of  cotton  choppers 
went  to  a neighboring  planter’s 
farm  a few  days  ago  and  they  did 
their  work  so  well  that  the  kind- 
gentleman  distributed  10  gallons  of 
ice  cream  among  them,  which,  it 
must  be  added,  was  greatly  enjoyed 
by  them. 

tttt 

If  the  visitors  venture  down  into 
the  Printing  Office,  they  will  hear, 
while  in  this  place  of  Publication, 
strange  noises  from  above.  If  they 
have  not  already  been  told,  inquiry 
will  reveal  that  the  Shoe  Shop  is 
situated  just  above.  Upon  receiv- 
ing this  information  the  visitors  fol- 
low it  up  with  the  entirely  reason- 
able demand  to  “see  the  Shop.”  Of 
course  the  request  is  granted.  They 

HONOR  ROLL. 

• “A” 

John  Dalton,  Thos.  Hart,  Wash- 
ington Pickett,  Jas.  Foy,  Norman 
Iddings,  Raymond  Keenan,  Harry 
Sims,  Baxter  Sheppard,  Walter 
Brockwell,  Patrick  Templeton,  Al- 
bert Hill,  Judson  J.  Jones,  Jas. 
Gentry,  Jno.  Moose,  Elbert  Perdue, 
Roby  Mullis,  Chas.  Roper,  Robt. 


see  the  various  wheels,  pulleys  ,ete. 
The  usual  implement  of  a shoe  re- 
paring Shop.  Then  the  visitors 
are  shown  some  products  of  this 
Shop  and  thus  they  describe  the 
work:  “Why  they’re  just  like  new!” 
Mr.  Groover  has  charge  of  the  Shoe 
Shop. 

tttt 

Last  Saturday  we  had  a good 
base  ball  game  started  but  it  came 
to  an  abrupt  end  in  the  sixth  inn- 
ing, when  the  players  of  the  Cannon 
Mill  team  decided,  that  they  did  not 
get  justice  on  a decision  made  by 
Umpire  Wilson.  The  visitors  were 
leading  in  the  scoring,  but  when 
they  left  the  field  they  also  forfeited 
the  game  and  left  the  score  9-0  in 
favor  of  J.  T.  S.  We  do  not  wish 
to  win  our  ball  games  in  this  man- 
ner and  we  shall  always  do  our  best 
to  give  our  visitors  a fair  showing 
when  they  come  out  to  the  institu- 
tion. 

Standing  of  Club 

G W L Pet. 

J.  T.  S.  7 5 2 .714 

Pitching  Records. 

Name  W L Pet. 

Everhart  1 0 1000 

Holman  2 1 .667 

Russell  2 1 .667 


Watson,  George  Stogner,  David 
Underwood,  Max  Thompson,  Loxley 
Saunders,  Harry  Ward,  Joe  Moore, 
Wm.  Gregory,  Jno.  Wright,  Carroll 
Guice,  James  Alexander,  James 
Autry,  Breyard  Bradshaw,  Uldric 
Bracken,  Walter  Cummings,  Ed 
Finch,  Richard  Hoyle,  Carl  Henry, 
Carl  Osbon,  Odell  Ritchie,  Jno.  H. 
Vann,  Odell  Wrenn,  Jess  Wall,  Da- 
vid York,  Vestal  Yarbrough,  Frank 
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Brock  well,  Earle  Crow,  Bob  Cars- 
well, Harry  Dalton,  Dewey  Griffin, 
Everette  Goodrich,  Floyd  Linville, 
Glenn  Monday,  Marshall  Williams, 
John  Cain,  Elvis  Carlton,  Spencer 
Combs,  David  Driver,  Hyram  Greer, 
Vernon  Lauder,  Smiley  Morrow, 
Walter  Page,  Louie  Pate,  Frank 
Stone,  Sammie  Osborne,  William 
Buckanan,  Charlie  Jackson,  Paul 
Green,  Raymond  Scott,  Edgar 
Warren,  Julius  Strickland,  Charles 
Crossman,  Herbert  Apple,  Charlie 
Beach,  Sam  Deal,  Claude  Friske, 
Claiborn  Jolly,  Albert;  Johnson, 
Paul  Kimery,  Thomas  Moore,  Ervin 
Moore,  Garfield  Mercer,  Walter, 
Mills,  Manfred  Mooney,  Charlie 
Parton,  Donald  Pate,  Roy  Rector, 
Walter  Taylor,  Herbert  Tollie,  Fred 
Wiles,  Watson  O’quinn,  Sanford 
Wilson,  Hazen  Ward,  Rhodes  Lewis, 
Sam  Poplin,  James  Ford,  Solomon 
Thompson,  Jerome  Williams,  Jesse 
Foster,  James  Philips,  Earle  Houser, 
Samuel  McPherson,  Autry  Wil- 
kerson,  Travis  Browning,  Turner 
Anderson,  Roy  Johnson,  Carlton 
Hager,  Arthur  Hvler,  Mack  Duncan, 
Harry  Shirley,  Joe  Pope,  Avery 
Rothrock,  Leon  Allen,  Herman 
Cook,  Breaman  Britton,  Hoke  En- 
sley,  Barnie  McCrary,  Samuel  Car- 
row,  Whitlock  Pridgen,  Clyde  Hol- 
lingsworth, John  Wafford,  Erma 
Leach,  Thos.  Allen  Oglesby,  Charles 
Padgett,  Sanford  Hedrick,  Graham 
York,  Grover  Lverly,  George  Scott, 
Judge  Brooks,  Obed  McClain,  Earle 
Little,  Henry  Nunery,  Harry  Ste- 
vens. Herbert  Orr,  Lee  Rogers,  Dal- 
las Hensley,  Jack  Steward,  Howard 
Sillman,  Clayton  Stephens,  Olen 
Williams,  Jeff  Latterman,  Charles 
Haynes,  Ed  Moses,  John  Forester, 
David  Queen,  Geo.  White,  Bloice 


Johnson,  Brody  Riley,  Wayne  Car- 
penter, Lester  Bowens,  Preston  A. 
Wiles,  Abraham  Goodman,  Johnie 
Hall,  Herbert  Fulllord,  Franklin, 
Carlton,  James  Turner,  Paul  Hager, 
Joe  Mason,  Forest  Byers,  Ralph  Hun- 
ley,  Howard  Catlett,  Ned  Morris, 
Daniel  Johnson,  Jim  Fisher,  Edgar 
McKeel,  Eugene  Long,  Hallie  Mat- 
thews, James  Long,  and  Joe  Stewart. 

“B” 

Rufus  Wrenn,  Douthy  Everhart, 
Earnest  Jordan,  Lambert  Cavenaugh, 
Robt.  Ferguson,  Keith  Hunt,  How- 
ard Riggs,  Jas.  Shipp,  Pressley 
Mills,  Garland  Banks,  Hubert  Pres- 
sley, Ralph  Cutchin,  Lloyd  Winner, 
Chas.  Mavo,  Eunice  Byers,  Julian 
Commander,  Anderson  Hart,  Lee 
McBrvde,  Lewis  Norris,  John  D. 
Windham.  Chas.  Blackman,  Ervin 
Cumbo,  Claiborne  Gilbert,  Charles 
Hutchins,  George  Howard,  Paul 
Leitner,  Percy  Briley,  Amaziah  Cor- 
bett, Willie  Case,  George  Everhart, 
Cleburn  Hale,  Roy  Johnson,  Pleas 
Johnson,  John  Kemp,  Valton  Lee, 
Lee  Smith,  Hugh  Tyson,  Arthur 
Duke,  Roy  Fuqua,  Elvin  Greene, 
Pearl  Graham,  Joseph  Hatem,  Em- 
mitt  Lassiter,  Ervin  Turner,  New- 
ton Watkins,  Thural  Wilkerson, 
Chester  Shepperd,  Lee  Yow,  Ernest 
Allen,  Earnest  Cobb,  Chas.  Almond, 
Wirron  Terry,  Paul  Camp,  Earle 
Wade,  Edwin  Crenshaw,  Hurley, 
Way,  Clifton  Rogers,  Robert  Ward, 
Carlyle  Hag^y,  Ba,ynes,  ^Poterfield, 
Clyde  Pearce,  Norman  Lee,  Preston 
Winders,  Coleman  Smith,  Sylvester 
Hunnicut,Hill  Ellington,  Otis  Floyd, 
Todie  Albarty,  Maston  Britt,  Wm. 
Wafford,  Edgar  Sperling,  Walter 
Culler,  L.  J.  Campbell,  William 
Waller,  Jethro  Mills,  Moody  Parker, 
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Filmore  Cranfield,  Enoch  Briley, 
Blaine  Ensley,  Sam  Dixon,  Murphy 
Jones,  Clay  Bates  and  Roy  Linger- 
felt. 

CONCORD  MAKES  BIG  CONTRI- 
BUTION. 

Society  of  Franklin  and  Norfolk, 
Va.,  will  be  enriched  by  the  addition 
of  two  most  admirable  Concord 
young  women. 

For  a month  the  social  atmos- 
phere of  this  community  has  been 
agog  with  excitement  and  deep 
interest  in  the  two  marriage  events 
which  took  place  on  the  evening  of 
June  5th.  Marked  distinction  and  hon- 
or have  been  worthily  bestowed  by 
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numerous  friends,  in  which  the  gen- 
eral public  showed  a lively  interest, 
on  Miss  Elizabeth  Coltrane  and  Miss 
Alice  Brown,  two  perfect  specimen 
of  June  brides.  Miss  Coltrane  be- 
came the  bride  of  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Jones,  of  Franklin  Va.,  and  Miss 
Alice  Brown  became  the  bride  of  Mr. 
Burks  Withers,  of  Norfolk.  Both 
marriages  were  strikingly  beautiful, 
the  former  at  6 :30  in  Central  Meth- 
odist Church,  Drs.  Jenkins  and  Mc- 
Larty  officiating,  the  latter  at  8 :30 
in  All  Saints  Episcopal  church,  Rev. 
T.  N.  Lawrence,  officiating. 

The  best  wishes  of  everybody  fol- 
low these  sterling  young  women — 
what  could  Virginia  do  without 
North  Carolina? 


WEDDED  TO  THEIR  IDOL. 

Thoroughly  satisfied  with  a do-nothing  policy  of  directing  the  rural  edu- 
cational buisness  of  the  county,  the  Board  has  re-elected  Prof.  Judge  Buxton 
Robertson  to  another  term  as  county  superintendent.  ‘If  a lame  and  sorry 
leadership  of  the  cause,  as  has  prevailed  during  tbe  past  six  years,  is  to  con- 
tinue, then  the  crime  lies  on  other  shoulders  and  not  where  the  general  pub- 
lic thought  it  belonged.  Ephraim  seems  joined  to  his  idol.  When  the  ruling 
spirit  of  that  executive  board  who  enjoys  the  reputation  of  having  compassed 
for  the  second  time  the  defeat  of  an  enlarged  district  with  modern  facilities  is 
to  continue  to  hold  sway,  then  the  foolish  statement — lacking  the  wisdom  of 
outlining  a well-defined  programme  and  manifesting  no  courage  to  take  the 
leadership,  and'  showing  a disposition  to  shift  a serious  responsibility  to 
others — that  eminated  from  that  board  in  the  form  of  acommunication  to  a 
local  paper  over  the  signature  “X”  prepares  the  real  friends  and  well-wishers 
of  educational  progress  in  Cabarrus  for  the  doom  of  disappointment. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 


That  there  are  more  than  Eighty  Noble  j 
Peaks  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains that  tower  5,000  to  6,000  feet  above 

the  sea? 

That  Mount  Mitchell,  which  is  6,711 
feet  high,  is  the  highest  mountain  in  East- 
ern America? 

Appropriately  called — 

“THE  LAND  of  the  SKY” 

The  Vacationist’s  Playground.  Al!  out- 
of-door  sports.  Make  your  plans  now 

Reduced  Summer  Fares,  beginning  May 
Filteenth 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 


LV. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1:40  A 

1 30  | 

New  York-Birmingham 

| 30 

i 

1 :40A 

2 :37A 

1 29  | 

Birmingham-New  York 

| 29 

i 

2 :37A 

5:12A 

1 44  | 

Washington-Atlanta 

| 44 

i 

5 :12A 

6 :32A 

1 31  | 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 31 

i 

6 :32A 

8:41  A 

1 137  | 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 137 

i 

8 :41A 

9 :25A 

! ii  1 

Charlotte-Norfolk-Richmond 

1 11 

t 

9 :25A 

10:55  A 

1 36  | 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

36 

i 

10 :55A 

3:20P 

1 45  | 

W ashington-Charlotte 

| 45 

i 

3 -20P 

3 :45P 

1 46  | 

Charlotte-Danville 

1 46 

i 

3 :45P 

7 :10P 

1 12 

Norfolk-Richmond-  Atlanta 

1 12 

i 

7:10P 

8 :18P 

1 32  | 

New  York- Augusta 

| 32 

i 

8 :1SP 

10 :20P 

1 35  | 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

| 35 

i 

10 :20P 

9 :45P 

1 138  | 

New  York- Atlanta 

| 138 

i 

9 :45P 

9 :31P 

1 135  | 

Washington-Atlanta 

| 135 

i 

9 :31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
points. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  C* 
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SOME  FOR  A FEW-OTHERS  I 
FOR  ALL.  | 


Some  gifts  are  for  a few  people,  others  are  for 
X all.  When  we  stop  long  enough  to  think  the  mat- 

* ter  through  we  see  how  the  best  things  are  for  all. 

* What  are  the  inferior  things?  Those  that  perish 

X with  the  using.  What  are  the  superior  things? 
X Those  that  endure  forever.  It  is  also  true  that  the 

*>  best  things  cost  us  least.  They  usually  come  to 

X us  as  gifts.  They  have  cost  somebody  a great  deal, 

X and  that  is  why  they  are  free  to  us.  And  so  in 

<*  our  prayers  we  say,  “Lord,  give  us,  give  us.” 

X But,  let  it  not  escape  our  serious  thinking,  that 

X each  of  us  may  be  called  by  G-od  to  make  possible 

*>  the  answer  of  somebody’s  prayer.  Maybe  we  are 

X the  agents  G-od  wants  to  use  in  answering  another’s 

* prayer. 

*3* 
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Smithfield,  June  8. — The  board  of  education  of  Johnston  county  has 
awarded  contracts  for  the  construction  of  new  school  buildings  at  Wil- 
son’s Mills  and  Micro  districts  at  a cost  of  approximately  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  This  contract  was  awarderd  to  Walter  Clark,  of  Wil- 
mington. The  county  has  under  construction  eight  buildings  costing 
from  $30,000  to  $75,000  each.  The  largest  being  at  Four  Oaks. 

The  county  has  four  buildings  under  construction  to  be  used  for  con- 
solidated districts,  known  as  Brogden,  Corinth-Holders,  Corbett-Hatcher 
and  Archer-Lodge.  They  are  modern  eight  room  buildings  with  ground 
floor  auditoriums. 

There  is  a fine  co-operative  and  progressive  educational  spirit  prevail- 
ing in  Johnston  and  the  board  has  a splendid  superintendent  in  the  per- 
son of  H.  B.  Marrow,  a man  who  has  the  welfare  of  his  county  at  heart, 
and  is  making  for  the  county  a record  in  educational  progress. 

When  such  news  as  this  goes  out,  bearing  a Cabarrus  date  line,  it  will 
be  when  the  present  board  of  education  awakes  to  its  duties  or  else  there 
is  a progressive  board  installed  in  its  stead.  This  is  the  kind  of  news 
that  is  almost  daily  coming  out  from  various  sections  of  the  state — ex- 
cept Cabarrus. 


EVEN  IN  STOKES  COUNTY. 

It’s  breaking  out  everywhere  except  in  Cabarrus  county.  The  following 
from  a correspondent  to  the  Greensboro  News  is  respectfully  referred  to 
Hon.  W.  R.  Odell,  Prof.  G.  F.  McAllister  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Smith,  the  county 
board  of  education,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  suggestive,  and  be  an  in- 
spiration to  their  superintendent,  whom  they  declare,  “is  a capable  school 
man  and  enjoys  high  rating  among  the  educational  forces  of  the  state.  He 
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knows  the  county  and  the  people:” 

Germantown,  June  10. — Stokes  county  took  a forward  step  when  10$ 
or  more  committeemen  met  with  the  board  of  education  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  J.  C.  Carson,  Saturday  at  Danbury  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  a plan  for  county-wide  consolidation  of  the  coun- 
ty schools,  so  as  to  enable  each  child  in  the  county  to  have  access  to  a 
high  school.  It  was  a very  enthusiastic  meeting,  each  township  in  the 
county  being  represented. 

J.  D.  Humphreys,  attorney  for  the  board  of  education,  was  present  and 
discussed  the  new  law  on  consolidation.  J.  R.  Forrest,  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  J.  L.  Christian  made  interesting  talks. 

* * * * * * * 

THE  HARDSHIPS  OF  MA. 

That  is  both  an  engaging  and  philosophical  article  Mr.  Clark  gives  us  this 
week.  "What  he  says  is  all  true;  but  Mr.  Clark  anticipates,  from  his  own  mis- 
giving, that  Ma  will  continue  in  the  same  grooves  notwithstanding  the  verity 
of  his  statements,  and  Pa  and  the  daughters  and  the  sons  will  keep  up  their 
practices  of  neglect  and  injustice. 

Mr.  Clark  was  writing  about  real  Ma’s,  the  faithful  mothers  in  Israel — not 
the  butterflies  that  are  amongst  us  in  all  communities.  Our  correspondent  is 
so  observing  and  in  possession  of  so  many  facts,  he  could  take  the  other  side 
of  the  proposition  and  make  some  Ma ’s  playing  the  game  of  neglect  he  as- 
signs to  the  Pa’s.  The  socially  ambitious  Ma’s  that  turn  the  care  of  the 
children  over  to  colored  servants  or  push  them  off  on  their  husbands,  that 
they  may  trot  unhampered  the  path  of  idleness  or  in  persuit  of  notoriety  or 
galivant  about  promisculously  and  thus  neglect  home  and  the  high  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  motherhood  and  home-making,  and  who  too  often  ignore 
the  balance  sheet  to  know  whether  the  outgo  overcomes  the  income — there 
are  lots  of  such  Ma’s — would  afford  a fruitful  field  of  observation  by  our 
faithful  and  interesting  correspondent. 

Pride  and  rivalry  turn  the  heads  of  too  many  folks.  But,  it  is  argued,  this 
keeps  up  business,  unmindful  that  collapses  follow  such  courses. 

*i»  ^ n*  v •? 

TRANSFER  COMPLETED. 

As  forecasted  by  news  coming  out  from  Raleigh  more  than  a week  ago, 
there  have  been  some  very  important  changes  made  in  positions  that  very 
largely  touch  public  interests.  When  it  became  known  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Agricultural  and  Engineering  College  was  considering  Dr. 
E.  C.  Brooks  for  the  position  of  president  of  that  institution,  the  governor 
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very  promptly  took  the  public  into  his  confidence  in  the  announcement  that 
if  this  election  of  Brooks  took  place,  he  would  appoint  Prof.  A.  T.  Allen  to 
the  vacancy  created  in  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruct- 
ion. 

All  this  has  taken  place.  Dr.  Brooks  is  now  president  of  State  College, 
and  Prof.  Allen  is  State  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  public  should  feel 
entirely  satisfied  with  this  new  arrangement.  Dr.  Brooks  will  fit  the  officce  of 
a college  president  most  admirably;  and  Prof.  Allen  is  a real  teacher,  a real 
man,  who  has  won  his  spurs  down  in  the  trenches  and  he  has  done  this  with- 
out making  a blow  about  it  or  doing  any  spectacular  stunts.  While  not  as 
well  known  in  the  state  as  some  educators  of  less  ability  and  less  capacity, 
he  is  a big  brained,  well-qualified  and  up-standing  man,  without  guile  or 
sham  and  has  never  been  acquainted  with  that  great  disease  that  affects  so 
many  people,  tiredness  and  laziness. 

Prof.'  Allen  will  make  a great  state  superintendent,  conducting  that  great 
•office  along  sane  and  safe  lines.  Governor  Morrison  is  keeping  up  his  repu- 
tation for  making  admirable  selections  for  the  vacancies  that  occur  during 
his  administration. 


THE  PRESS  ASSOCIATION. 

Fine  praparations  are  making  for  the  annual  convention  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Press  Association  which  is,  scheduled  to  meet  in  Maview  Manor  hotel  at 
Blowing  Roek  next  week,  June  20-22.  It  will  probably  be  the  first  time  a 
number  of  the  editors  have  ever  entered  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains 
and  it  will  be  a great  treat  to  them  as  well  as  those  who  have  heretofore  had 
the  privilege  of  going  through  that  matchless  scenery. 

Miss  Cobb,  the  tireless  and  efficient  secretary  has,  worked  out  for  the  benefit 
of  the  editors  all  the  details  that  enter  into  a convenient  and  satisfactory  trip 
to  the  meeting  point.  The  programme  promises  both  an  interesting  and  prof- 
itable meeting  of  the  boys.  Let’s  all  go  and  take  our  families. 

GREAT  JOY  FOR  THE  BOYS. 

The  local  Kiwanis  Club  invited  a delegation  of  Jackson  Training  School 
boys  to  meet  with  it  on  Friday  night  and  contribute  a short  programme. 
Supt.  Boger  delegated  Miss  Goodman,  the  executive  clerk  and  who  leads  the 
boys  in  musicial  practices,  to  carry  five  boys  he  called  from  the  farm,  the 
shop,  the  landury  and  bakery  to  accompany  her  in  answer  to  the  invitation. 
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Their  programme  of  song,  declamation  and  a cornet  solo,  according  to  the 
Concord  Tribune,  made  one  of.  the  pleasantest  evenings  the  Kiwanis  ever 
had.  The  wit  and  originality  of  Miss  Goodman  in  directing  the  hurriedly 
prepared  programme  caught  the  big  boys  of  the  Kiwanis  and  they  gave  the 
delegation  from  the  Jackson  Training  School  practically  an  ovation. 

* He  ❖ * ❖ * * 

MUNICIPAL  HOTEL. 

The  goodly  towTn  of  Smithfield,  the  capital  of  Johnston  county,  has  de- 
cided to  go  into  the  hotel  business.  Recently  it  was  voted  to  appropriate 
$125,000  towards  the  erection  of  a modern  hotel. 

The  town  of  Warrenton  has  set  a pattern  for  many  municipal  undertakings, 
novel  in  themselves,  but  of  great  public  benefit. 

*••***  a 

It  is  a matter  of  state  pride  that  federal  judge  H.  G.  Connor,  one  of  the 
state’s  finest  and  most  elegant  gentlemen,  dignified  and  learned  in  Haw  and 
with  a heart  and  mind  throbbing  with  a high  sense  of  justice,  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  not  having  been  reversed  by  the  highest  court  in  the  land.  He 
has  made  a perfect  score,  which  is  no  surprise  to  the  hosts  that  know  and 
admire  the  great  man. 


The  congressional  committee  of  the  second  district,  at  its  meeting  on  the 
12th,  -was  not  unanimous  in  its  purpose  of  nominating  Mr.  Mills  Kitchin,  son 
of  the  late  congressman,  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  his  father,  so  the 
young  man  declined  to  have  his  name  considered  in  connection  with  the 
nomination.  That  district  has  many  able  and  worthy  gentlemen  who  can 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  this  death,  but  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  find 
in  that  district  one  who  can  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Con- 
gressman Kitchin. 

“He  has  high  rating  among  the  school  men  of  the  state;  he  knows  the 
county  and  the  people,”  but  what  a pity  he  is  grievously  afflicted  with 
* 1 neophobia !’ 
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MA  MUST  DEMAND  HER  OWN, 

By  R.  R.  CLARK. 


I read  the  other  day  the  story  of 
a woman — wife  and  mother — who 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  family. 
The  husband  wasn’t  a bad  sort.  He 
made  good  wages  when  he  worked, 
and  gave  the  money  to  the  support 
of  the  family;  but  he  didn’t  work 
regularly  and  he  wasn’t  thrifty. 
The  burden  of  keeping  things  go- 
ing fell  on  Ma ; and  her  accomplish- 
ment in  steering  the  family  craft 
would  have  ranked  her  with  great 
civilization  builders  if  honors  were 
justly  awarded  to  women  who  do 
the  family  managing.  She  worked 
early  and  late  and  kept  things  in 
presentable  shape  when  there  was 
little  to  work  with.  Getting  up 
early  in  the  morning  she  not  only 
managed  the  househonld  drudgery 
all  alone,  leaving  Pa  and  the  chil- 
dren to  sleep,  but  in  season  worked 
the  garden  before  breakfast.  She 
was  very  particular,  too,  to  cook 
the  food  just  as  she  knew  Pa  liked 
it;  sparing  no  exertion  to  make  the 
husband  and  children  comfortable. 
The  story  concludes  with  the  state- 
ment that  some  of  Pa’s  relatives 
called  on  Sunday  afternoon  in  their 
new  car  and  proposed  to  take  the 
family  to  ride.  Pa  and  the  chil- 
dren went  but  Ma  said  she  would 
stay  at  home  and  have  supper 
ready  when  they  got  back.  During 
the  ride  one  of  the  relatives  sug- 
gested that  it  was  too  bad  that  Ma 
didn’t  go  out  more  and  enjoy  her- 
self. ‘ 1 Oh,  she ’s  never  happy  un- 
less she’s  working,”  Pa  rejoined. 
“He  didn’t  know,”  we  read,  “that 
Ma  was  wiping  the  tears  out  of  her 
eyes  at  that  time.” 


The  story  is  of  course  based  on 
actual  facts.  Mas  similar  to  the 
one  described  are  numerous.  Sel- 
fish and  thoughtless  Pas  and  equally 
selfish  and  thoughtless  offspring 
permit  her  to  be  the  burden-bearer 
of  the  family,  never  realizing  un- 
til too  late,  if  they  come  to  the 
realization  at  all,  what  an  intoler- 
able burden  they  imposed  on  Ma. 
Sometimes  after  Ma ’s  toil-worn 
hands  are  crossed  in  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking  the  hearts  of  those 
whom  she  so  unselfishly  served  are 
wrung  with  bitter  anguish.  When 
it  is  too  late  they  realize  how  they 
could  have  lightened  her  burden  and 
made  life  happier  for  her  if  they 
had  only  thought  about  it  in  time. 
They  didn’t  mean  to  be  unkind.  Ma 
bore  the  burden  without  asking 
help,  and  they  thought  she  was 
giving  all  her  time  to  toil  for  them 
simply  because  she  was  better  satis- 
fied at  work.  Often  and  often 
those  who  have  allowed  their  best 
beloved  to  endure  a life  of  toil  and 
sacrifice  without  even  a word  of  ap- 
preciation, would  'give  their  all  for 
another  opportunity  to  show  that 
they  were  appreciated.  But  the 
awakening  nearly  always  comes  too 
late. 

This  is  not  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  on  the  thoughtless 
beneficiaries  of  Ma’s  sacrifice  to  stop 
and  consider  while  Ma  is  in  the  flesh 
and  while  she  may  be  helped.  If 
any  who  read  this  have  a twinge  of 
conscience  I shall  be  glad.  But  my 
primary  purpose  is  to  call  on  the  Ma 
to  stop  making  the  sacrifice.  I sup- 
pose it  is  the  inheritance  of  the 
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woman  from  the  early  time,  when 
she  was  supposed  to  exist  solely  to 
serve  the  man,  that  causes  so  many 
women  to  endure  a life  of  mar- 
tyrdom as  the  slave  and  burden- 
bearer  for  thoughtless  husbands  and 
children.  But  while  Ma  has  been 
canonized  for  doing  that  sort  of 
thing  she  ought  to  quit  it — and  the 
purpose  of  these  remarks  is  to  call 
on  her  to  have  an  end  of  unreason- 
able sacrifiice.  So  long  as  she  is 
willing  to  make  herself  a slave  her 
service  will  be  accepted  in  most  cases 
without  thanks;  as  a matter  of  right. 
And  she  is  not  only  needlessly  sacri- 
ficing herself  but  she  is  encouraging 
and  perpetuating  monumental  sel- 
fishness in  the  beneficiaries  of  her 
labors  and  is  entailing  similar  slave- 
ry on  generation  of  Mas  that  are  to 
come  after  her.  Pa  and  the  children 
deserve  all  the  unkind  things  that  can 
be  said  about  them  for  allowing 
Ma  to  slave  for  them ; for  not 
realizing  the  cruelty  of  their  selfish- 
ness. But  Ma  is  most  to  blame  for 
the  system.  She  voluntarily  accepts 
it  and  her  very  unselfishness  tends  to 
perpetuate  it.  The  condition  is  solely 
due  to  the  generations  of  Mas  who 
have  made  slaves  of  themselves  with- 
out reason. , 

If  Ma  makes  herself  a slave  for 
the  family,  the  family  will  usually  let 
her  slave  simply  because  she  seems 
to  want  to  do  that.  She  will  refuse 
to  take  outings  when  they  are  offered 
and  often  attempts  to  lighten  her 
burden  are  refused.  Too  often  Ma 
seems  to  find  a sort  of  pleasure  in 
her  self-imposed  martyrdom.  In 
secret  she  will  shed  tears  and  suffer 
heart-pangs,  as  did  the  Ma  in  the 
story,  because  her  loved  ones  seem  to 
lack  appreciation;  never  seeming  to 


realize  that  she  is  primarily  at  fault 
in  the  matter.  If  that  sort  of  Ma 
has  any  sons  she  is  passing  on  to 
some  other  woman  a selfish  husband 
that  his  mother  trained  in  selfish- 
ness. You  have  heard  men  criticis- 
ed, harshly,  for  not  giving  more  con- 
sideration to  their  wives ; for  not 
helping  with  the  children  and  trying 
to  make  the  wife’s  burden  lighter 
in  the  home.  The  thoughtful  hus- 
band can  do  much  to  help  in  the 
home  if  he  thinks  about  it.  He  is 
not  excusable  for  not  thinking  about 
what  may  be  before  his  eyes  every 
day.  But  whose  fault  is  it  that  he 
doesn’t  see  the  numerous  things  that 
he  could  do  to  lighten  the  load  of  an 
over-burdened  companion1?  Usually 
the  blame  is  with  his  mother,  who  in 
her  mistaken  notions  of  duty  made 
herself  a slave  for  her  family  and 
rearea  a son  to  feel  that  the  house- 
work and  the  care  of  the  children  are 
the  woman’s  job  and  that  the  man 
isn’t  called  on  to  lend  a hand.  He 
has  been  accustomed  to  that  and  he 
isn’t  always  so  much  to  blame  as  ap- 
pears, because  of  his  defective  train- 
ing. 

I am  constrained  to  believe  that 
the  system  is  changing  and  that  the 
wives  and  mothers  of  the  future  will 
not  make  themselves  slaves,  as  so 
many  of  them  have  done,  from  a 
mistaken  sense  of  duty.  But  if  the 
change  is  to  be  successful  it  must 
begin  in  the  home  with  the  mothers. 
The  little  sons  must  be  taught  early 
the  consideration  that  is  due  to 
mother  and  sister.  The  child  is. 
naturally  selfish.  If  mother  waits  on 
him  and  yields  to  his  selfish  demands 
he  will  grow  up  believing  that  the 
chief  work  of  a woman  is  to  serve 
man,  just  as  the  ancients  maintained. 
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And  when  one  of  that  sort  mates  up 
with  a modern  girl  who  has  the  right 
idea  of  marriage  being  a real  part- 
nership, in  which  both  partners  are 
to  be  equal  sharers  in  labor  and  re- 
wards, there  will  be  domestic  trouble. 
This  same  strange  idea  that  moves  a 
woman  to  self-imposed  martyrdom  in 
home  duties  will  more  than  often 
cause  her  to  refuse  to  ask  what  she 
thinks  the  other  partner  should  see 
she  needs  without  the  asking,  and  a 
feeling  of  resentment  grows  up  that 
disturbs,  if  it  does  not  destroy,  do- 
mestic happiness.  Often  the  man  is 
willing  to  do  what  is  wanted  if  it  is 
pointed  out  to  him;  but  as  result  of 
inheritance  and  training  in  selfish- 
ness he  doesn’t  see  the  need  until  he 
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is  shown. 

There  would  be  much  less  unhap- 
piness and  less  friction  in  homes  if 
the  mothers  would  train  sons  to  give 
women  the  consideration  that  is  their 
due;  and  if  wives  would,  at  the  very 
outset,  be  candid  with  their  husbands 
as  to  their  feelings  with  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  the  partnership.  Of 
course  there  will  be  men  who  are 
mean  to  their  wives,  just'  as  there  are 
wives  who  are  mean  to  husbands, 
while  time  lasts.  What  I am  talk- 
ing about  is  the  needless  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  woman  and  the  sel- 
fishness in  the  man  that  is  a part  of 
his  heritage  as  a result  of  the  un- 
necessary sacrifices  made  by  woman- 
kind. 


WORTH  MORE  THAN  MONEY. 

“There  are  some  things  that  are  worth  more  than  money,”  Justice 
Stacy  wrote,  “One  of  these  is  the  peace  of  the  fireside  and  the  content- 
ment of  the  homes,  for  such  is  the  kingdom  of  righteousness.  While 
the  family  relation  of  parent  and  child  exists,  with  its  reciprocal  rights 
and  obligations,  the  latter  should  not  be  taught  ‘to  bite  the  hand  that 
feeds  it;’  and  no  such  action  as  the  present  should  be  entertained  by  the 
courts.  As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  will  incline;  and  it  is  the  inexorable 
law  of  nature  that  whatsoever  a man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap. 
Grapes  are  not  gathered  from  the  thorn  bush,  nor  figs  from  a thistle. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  age  promises  a sweeter  remembrance  than  that  of  a 
happy  childhood,  spent  in  the  lovelight  of  kindly  smiles  and  in  the  radi- 
ance of  parential  devotion. 

“In  youth,”  Justice  Stacy  goes  on,  “the  currents  of  life  are  prodigal 
in  their  racing  course,  and  we  should  be  slow  to  encourage  or  to  permit 
a minor,  in  the  household  of  its  parents,  unemancipated,  and  who  has 
not  yet  reached  the  age  of  discretion,  acting  only  upon  the  advice  of  a 
next  friend,  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  a priceless  birthright  and  a rich 
inheritance  in  an  effort  to  gain  for  the  moment  a mere  mess  of  pottage, 
or  a few  pieces  of  silver.” — Justice  Stacy  in  his  opinion  of  the  court 
before  the  N.  C.  Supreme  Court  wherein  a child  was  denied  the  legal 
right  of  sueing  his  father. 
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ASCENDANT  WOMAN 

By  Thos.  F.  Opie 


Looking  back  over  the  history  of 
human  progress,  one  is  struck  with 
the  comparative  inconspicuous  place 
of  woman — and  also  with  the  remark- 
able ascendency  of  woman,  despite 
man ’s  assumed  superiority  and  im- 
periousness. 

No  longer,  however,  is  woman 
destined  to  inconspicuousness — and 
no  longer  will  man  be  permitted  by 
mere  tradition,  to  impede  feminine 
ascendency.  The  suffrage  will  in- 
evitably entitle  woman  to  a promi- 
nent place  in  real  affairs  of  material 
cultural,  social  and  religious  develop- 
ment in  the  world.  Her  develop- 
ment as  a sex,  retarded  in  some  fields 
as  it  has  been,  because  of  the  prob- 
ably unintentional  (possibly  the  in- 
tentional) disadvantage  at  which 
she  has  been  placed  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  race,  will  henceforth  be, 
we  dare  to  predict,  little  short  of 
meteoric. 

In  law  and  politics,  from  a Debor- 
ah or  a Portia  to  a Victoria  or  a 
Lady  Astor  and  in  military  science 
from  a Joan  of  Arc  to  a Flora  Mac- 
donald, outstanding  feminine  figures 
have  overcome  tradition  and  attain- 
ed to  fame  in  literature  and  history. 
In  religion,  woman  has  been  the  si- 
lent force  that  has  kept  the  altars 
aglow  and  the  doors  open — but  here 
too  she  has  been  inconspicious  as  she 
has  had  almost  no  part  in  an  admin- 
istrative or  executive  way,  until  re- 
cently. 

“In  the  church’s  field  of  battle, 


In  the  bivouac  of  life — 

You  may  find  the  average  Christian 
Represented  by  his  wife ! ’ 7 

This  has  been  true  only  in  respect 
to  worship  and  in  the  lowly  places — 
and  not  on  boards,  vestries,  sessions, 
nor  in  the  pulpit  or  the  rostrum. 
However,  with  such  a dynamic  force 
as  Miss  Maude  Royden,  the  eminent 
English  preacher;  with  the  Method- 
ist, Baptist,  Episcopal  and  Presby- 
terian churches  gradually  admitting 
women  into  equality  of  privilege  with 
men,  and  with  such  an  organization 
as  the  Woman  Preacher’s  Associa- 
tion, the  other  sex  will  soon  be  mak- 
ing itself  felt  in  a unique  and 
doubtless  highly  effective  way. 

As  Euphemia  Drysdale  of  Boston 
intimates,  “the  talents  of  thousands 
of  spiritually  gifted  women  of  the 
past  remained  hidden,  unused,  burn- 
ing deep  under  the  tradition  of  the 
elders.”  And  she  asks,  “How  long 
will  ye  make  the  word  of  God  of 
none  effect  through  your  tradition?” 
- — For  “there  is  neither  male  nor 
female;  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus”  (Gal  3:28.) 

Says  Frances  Willard,  “Woman 
enters  the  arena  of  literature,  art, 
business,  what  you  will,  become  a 
teacher,  a physician,  a philanthro- 
pist, but  she  is  a woman  first  of  all, 
and  cannot  deny  herself.  In  all 
these  great  vocations  she  has  still 
been  true  to  the  kindred  points  of 
heaven  and  home.  ’ ’ 


A small  boy  was  asked  to  name  the  four  seasons,  and  here’s  his  answers 
“Pepper,  salt,  mustard  and  vinegar.” — Tit-Bits. 
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THE  SCHOOL  EQUALIZING  FUND. 


Recently  the  state  board  of  education  made  an  allotment  of  the  $1,250,000 
appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  public 
schools  in  the  several  counties  of  the  state.  Sixty-six  counties  appear  in  the 
list.  The  name  of  Cabarrus  county  is  not  in  the  list — probably  the  school 
officials,  so  busy  with  their  own  private  affairs,  were  not  aware  that  such  a 
law  was  in  existence  and  had  failed  to  make  application  for  its  needs,  as 
every  one  conversant  with  the  conditions  in  the  rural  districts  are  aware  of  the 
cry-aloud  for  intelligent  and  interested  attention.  The  state  also  has  a fund  to 
assist  in  the  erection  of  suitable  and  modern  school  facilities  for  the  rural 
schools,  which  is  loaned  out  on  favorable  and  attractive  terms — Cabarrus,  so 
far  as  the  public  has  felt,  has  not  enjoyed  any  of  the  benefiits  of  this  wise 
legislation.  Probably  the  officials,  so  satisfied  ivith  their  superb  direction  of 
the  rural  schools,  have  not  heard  of  this  enabling  measure. 

A Raleigh  correspondent  of  a number  of  state  papers  has  sent  out  to  his 
papers  the  following  statement: 


‘ ‘ Wilkies  county,  with  ajn  allot- 
ment of  $75,647.41,  leads  the  66 
counties  that  draw  from  the  state 
school  equalizing*  fund  of  $1,162,- 
929.42,  it  is  announced  by  the  state 
board  of  education,  and  Chowan 
county  is  at  the  foot  of  the  list 
with  $2,694.56.  The  average  amount 
received  by  the  66  counties  is  $18,- 
000. 

Distribution  of  the  fund  was 
determined  by  fixing  the  average 
amount  of  money  necessary  for  sal- 
aries of  all  teachers  in  the  counties 
for  six  months  and  deducting  there- 
from the  amount  of  the  gross  tax- 
es levied  in  the  county  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  difference  between  (the 


gross  tax  and  the  gross  salary  of 
teachers  is  the  amount  received  by 
each  county. 

The  equalizing  fund  for  the  year 
appropriated  by  the  general  assemb- 
ly was  $1,250,000.  The  total  dis- 
tribution among  the  66  counties,  in- 
cluding $30,000  for  helping  pay  the 
transportation  costs  of  children  in 
in  consolidated  districts,  leaves 
$57,070.58  in  the  hands  of  the  state 
board  for  assisting  counties  engaged 
in  raising  the  standards  of  their 
teaching  forces. 

A letter  was  sent  out  to  the 
county  superintendents  with  their 
allocation  of  funds,  and  in  explan- 
ation of  the  distribution. 


“I’ll  have  you  understand,  sir,’’  said  the  bustling  little  chap,  “I  am  a 
self-made  man.’’ 

“All  right,  old  man,’’  said  Jiggers.  “Now  run  along  home  and  finish 
fhe  job  and  then  I’ll  talk  to  you.’’ 
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SLAVE  LIFE  ON  A MISSISSIPPI 
PLANTATION. 

(Progressive  Farmer) 


I don’t  suppose  there  was  another 
plantation  in  the  South  conducted 
like  ours.  The  slaves  were  worked 
by  tasks.  The  field  hands  had  to 
work  to  a certain  place  in  the  fields 
each  week,  and  usually  this  was  ac- 
complished by  Friday  night,  though 
I have  known  the  task  to  be  finished 
as  early  as  Thursday  night  and  of- 
ten by  Friday  dinner.  The  balance 
of  the  week  belonged  to  the  Negroes 
to  spend  as  they  chose. 

I 

It  was  our  custom  to  give  the 
slaves  the  use  of  the  land  they  clear- 
ed for  two  years,  and  all  crops  raised 
thereon  were  purchased  by  my  mo- 
ther, or  the  Negroes  were  allowed  to 
take  their  produce  to  Natchez  and 
sell  it  there.  They  were  allowed  to 
plant  any  crop  except  cotton,  and 
raised  mostly  corn  and  cowpeas.  I 
remember  how  proud  I was  when 
first  my  mother  let  me  sit  behind  a 
table  piled  with  silver  money,  all 
ready  to  pay  off  the  Negroes  for 
crops  the  plantation  would  purchase. 
We  always  paid  50  cents  a bushel 
for  the  corn  and  75  cents  a bushel 
for  the  cowpeas,  regardless  of  the 
market  price,  which  was  generally 
below  these  figures  and  rarely  above. 

There  was  hardly  any  whipping 
done.  The  hope  of  reward  in  the 
crops  they  were  permitted  to  raise 
was  a spur  towards  achieving  their 
weekly  tasks  with  ,the  grown-ups, 
while  the  certainty  of  a holiday  at 
the  end  of  the  week  appealed  strong- 
ly to  the  younger  slaves.  There  was 
no  necessity  for  the  overseer  to 
speed  up  the  hands  and  the  conse- 


quence was  that  our  slaves  were  com- 
monly known  as  “ Chamberlain ’s  free 
Niggers.”  Nevertheless,  our  plan- 
tation led  all  the  rest  in  our  neigh- 
borhood in  the  amount  of  crops 
grown  per  hand  and  per  acre.  Pri- 
zes were  given  for  the  largest  amount 
of  cotton  picked  and  the  pickers 
were  divided  into  several  classes,  so 
there  were  a number  of  prizes  distri- 
buted every  year. 

II 

When  a child  was  born  to  any  of 
the  women  slaves,  if  it  was  a son, 
she  was  given  $10  in  gold,  a barrel 
of  flour,  several  nice  dresses,  shoes, 
and  other  things.  If  a daughter, 
she  was  given  $5  in  gold  and  other 
things.  Morality  was  encouraged 
in  every  way,  and  the  young  men 
and  young  women  slaves  were  en- 
couraged to  marry.  When  no  suit- 
able mate  was  available  on  the  plan- 
tation, a young  man  or  woman,  as 
the  case  might  require,  was  pur- 
chased. 

When  the  day’s  work  was  done, 
the  darkies  came  trooping  home  with 
gay  laughter,  chatter,  and  fun. 
There  was  once  a gentlemen  from  the 
North,  a minister,  who  was  sitting 
on  our  gallery  one  evening  as  the 
Negroes  came  home.  “ Wonder- 
ful!” he  exclaimed.  “I  always  con- 
ceived of  slavery  as  a state  of  sor- 
row, gloom,  and  depression,  but  those 
voices  sound  to  me  to  be  possessed 
by  the  happiest  people  in  the 
world.” 

III 

At  Christmas  the  Yuletide  back- 
log was  put  on  the  fireplace.  This 
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was  a blackgum  log  seven  feet  long 
and  of  a size  requiring  four  men  to 
tote  it.  It  was  soaked  before  it  was 
put  on,  and  as  long  as  it  lasted,  the 
Christmas  holiday  for  the  slaves 
lasted.  It  usually  took  10  days  to 
burn  the  last  of  it  up,  though  the 
fire  was  kept  going  to  cook  all  the 
good  Christmas  eating  that  was  pro- 
vided. 

I well  remember  the  great  yawn- 
ing fireplace,  eight  feet  wide  and 
three  or  four  feet  deep,  with  its 
two  iron  cranes  at  each  end.  These 
swung  out  and  after  being  loaded 
with  a half  dozen  pots  were  swung 
back  over  the  fire.  There  was  a row 
of  skillets  and  portable  ovens  along 
the  hearth,  each  standing  over  its 
bed  of  glowing  coals,  with  an  array 
of  extra  skillets  and  utensils  for 
hanging  on  the  kitchen  walls  near- 
by. 

Take  down  de  skillet,  pile  coals  on 
de  led, 

Mammy  ’s  gwine  ter  bake  a little 
short  ’nin’  bread. 

This  was  easily  done,  for  about 
200  hogs  were  butchered  yearly  on 
the  plantation  an  no  packinghouse 
products  were  purchased.  The  tall, 
large  log  smokehouse  was  filled  with 
hams,  shoulders,  sidemeat,  bacon, 
and  festoons  of  sausage  hanging  on 
swinging  racks,  while  barrels  of  lard, 
cracklings,  and  corned  beef  stood  all 
around  the  floor. 

■ VI 

My  mother  encouraged  the  prac- 
tice of  religion,  and  provided  a 
church  for  the  Negres.  The  planta- 
tion had  its  own  Negro  preacher  who 
had  services  every  Sunday,  except 
when  some  white  preacher  was  in- 
vited to  conduct  service,  which  hap- 
pened several  times  a year. 

The  plantation  also  had  its  Negro 


doctor,  Zedwick  Bowie,  who  handled 
all  the  minqfr  illnesses,  wFile  Dr* 
Frank  Coleman  of  Church  Hill  was 
reguarly  employed  for  graver  cases 
of  illness.  Zed  was  also  the  planta- 
tion hunter  and  kept  the(  “big 
house  ’ ’ table  well  supplied  with 
squirrels,  partridges,  and  wild  tur- 
keys, of  which  there  was  an  abun- 
dance at  that  time.  He  also  direct- 
ed the  drawing  of  the  seine  in  the 
creek,  which  was  done  very  often 
during  the  proper  season.  Taken  al- 
together, our  diet  was  a varied  one. 

When  our  stock  of  quinine  gave 
out  during  the  Civil  War,  the  quar- 
ters were  full  of  the  sick  and  those 
pretending  to  be  sick.  Few  hands 
were  going  to  fhe  fields  to  work.  Zeb 
was  equal  to  the  occasion,  however, 
eqaul  to  the  occasion,  however. 

“Marse  Duncan,  ’ he  said  to  me, 
“we  just  got  ter  do  somethin’  ter 
clean  de  quarters  of  loafin’  Niggers., 
I ain’t  got  o quinine  ter  cure  de  chills 
and  fever,  but  what  has  de  curin’ 
power  in  quinine  is  de  bitter.  Why 
can’t  we  go  out  in  the  old  field  and 
git  er  load  of  bitterweed  and  make 
de  Niggers  some  tea?” 

So  out  we  went,  got  a cart  full,  and 
mjade  a double  strength  decoction 
from  it.  Every  day  Zeb  would  re- 
port that  another  Nigger  had  “run 
frum  de  tea.”  I never  knew  wheth- 
er the  decoction  Fad  any  of  'the 
virtues  of  quinine,  but  it  certainly 
put  everybody  back  to  work! 

V 

Until  1857  our  plantation  was  in 
two  parts,  the  Liverpool  quarters  and 
the  Waterloo  quarters,  with  an  over- 
seer on  each  place.  At  this  time 
I was  seven  years  old.  One  night, 
when  I was  sleeping  on  a trundle 
bed  in  my  mother’s  room,  we  were 
awakened  by  loud  knocking  on  the 
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window.  My  mother  asked  who  it 
was  and  a voice  from  the  darkness 
replied,  “Mistis,  dis  is  Harry,  and 
Ise  come  ter  tell  you  a big  wind  has 
blowed  erway  everything  on  Liver- 
pool and  killed  most  all  de  Niggers.  ” 

My  mother  told  him  to  have  her 
horse  and  saddled  at  once  and  told 
me  to  get  up  and  dress  an  go  with 
her.  It  was  quite  dark  when  we 
left,  being  a cloudy  morning,  but  it 
had  been  clearing  and  when  we  ar- 
rived at  Liverpool  the  sun  was  ri- 
sing. 

A scene  of  indescribable  confusion 
greeted  our  eyes.  Every  part  of  the 
ginhouse  had  been  blown  away  ex- 
cept the  huge  gearing  beams  and 
some  of  the  framing.  In  the  quart- 
ers everything  was  in  piles  of  de- 
bris and  the  cabins  which  had  been 
made  of  hewn  logs  lay  scattered  in 
piles.  The  overseer  was  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  with  the 


Negroes  clustered  around  him.  My 
mother  asked  in  great  anxiety  if  any- 
one had  been  killed  or  badly  hurt. 
‘ 1 Call  the  roll,  ’ 7 she  said. 

Every  slave  answered  except  one 
nlamed  Austin,  and  none  of  them 
were  hurt.  A little  later  we  were 
all  startled  by  a terrified  yell  from 
under  one  of  the  log  piles.  Men 
rushed  there  with  handsticks  and 
moved  the  logs,  and  there  was  Aus- 
tin penned  down  by  the  logs,  but  al- 
most without  a scratch ! It  turned 
out  that  Austin  and  one  of  the 
Waterloo  darkies  had  spent  most 
of  the  night  stealing  a half-grown 
hog  from  a neighbor  and  cleaning 
and  dressing  it.  They  had  finished 
only  a short  time  before  the  storm 
broke,  and  Austin  had  slept  so 
soundly  that  he  had  not  been  roused 
by  the  storm! 

D.  H.  Chamberlain. 
Brookhaven,  Miss. 


ATTENDANCE  RECORD. 

I notice  in  today’s  paper  that  Egbert  Mills,  of  Reidsville,  a graduate 
of  the  high  school  has  a perfect  attendance  record  for  eight  years. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Zealy,  an  osteopathic  phys^ican  of  this  place,  has  four  child- 
ren attending  school,  with  the  following  record: 

Hazel  went  through  high  school,  and  has  now  spent  one  year  at  the 
University.  He  has  never  been  absent  or  tardy. 

Mary  graduated  at  the  high  school  here  this  year  and  she  has  never 
been  absent  or  tardy. 

Robert  is  in  the  eigth  grade  and  has  never  been  absent  or  tardy. 

Helen  is  in  the  fifth  grade.  She  has  never  been  absent  or  tardy.  Total, 
34  years  without  being  absent  or  tardy. 

If  there  is  a better  record  for  attendance  in  one  family  in  the  State 
or  the  United  States  I would  like  to  hear  of  it. — S.  L.  Rose  G-oIdsboro, 
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KEEPING  DICTIONARIES  UP-TO-DATE. 


Perhaps  yon  think  that  a diction- 
ary is  dull  reading,  and  that  the  mak- 
ing of  a dictionary  would  be  duller 
still.  If  so,  your  attitude  is  a gen- 
eral one.  It  was  mine  until  a friend 
who  is  working  on  a dictionary  en- 
tertained me  for  two  hours  with  an 
account  of  how  the  thing  is  done. 
This  just  proves  that  nothing  is  un- 
interesting if  a person  is  interested 
in  it,  which  dosn’t  mean  at  all  that 
dictionaries  are  the  most  thrilling  of 
books  for  general  reading,  or  that  all 
of  us  should  desire  to  make  them. 

My  friend  has  charge  of  the  de- 
partment of  synonyms  and  antonyms 
in  a dictionary  which  a leading  pub- 
lishing company  has  been  preparing 
for  five  years.  It  will  be  published 
soon,  and  will  be  a really  stupendous 
achievement,  even  if  it  is  all  built 
upon  the  foundation  dictionary  that 
old  Noah  Webster  put  out. 

In  working  out  the  synonyms  and 
antonyms  the  method  has  been  to 
take  each  word  of  certain  types  and 
practically  write  a little  essay  about 
it,  giving  the  other  words  which  cor- 
respond in  meaning,  and  discussing 
the  various^  association,  which  thei( 
word  has  had  from  the  beginning. 
The  word  “boat,”  for  instance,  has 
dozens  of  synonyms,  or,  rather  sug- 
gests words  indicating  special  vari- 
eties of  boats,  such  as  the  cruiser, 
yacht,  and  canoe. 

The  man  who  writes  out  his  dis- 
cussions of  these  words  sits  in  a 
library  of  books  about  words,  the 
derivations,  and  their  connection 
with  words  in  other  languages.  He 
studies  the  history  of  words  and  has 
assistants  who  read  everything  in  a 
few  daily  papers  and  in  current  mag- 


azines, to  find  out  what  changes  are 
taking  place,  and  to  note  any  new  use 
of  words. 

Another  gigantic  dictionary  is 
coming  out  soon  in  England.  More 
than  thirteen  hundred  word  special- 
ists have  been  “on  the  job.”  Some 
of  them  started  at  it  sixty  years  ago, 
and  the  dictionary’s  magnitude  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
word  “get”  is  given  twenty-one  col- 
umns of  space,  each  column  being 
ten  inches  long.  It  was  prior  to  the 
Civil  War  that  the  dictionary  was 
planned,  when  its  scope  was  inti- 
mated in  a resolution  adopted  by  the 
British  Philological  Society,  which 
proposed  1 ‘ illustrative  quotations 
from  all  the  great  English  writers 
of  all  the  ages,  from  all  writers 
on  special  subjects  whose  works 
might  illustrate  the  history  of  words 
employed  in  special  senses, from  all 
writers  before  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  from  as  many  possible 
of  the  more  important  writers  of 
later  times.” 

Herbert  Coleridge,  a nephew  of 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  who  wrote 
“The  Ancient  Mariner,”  w^as  the 
first  editor,  and;  he  has  been  succeed- 
ed by  scholars  of  a high  character, 
among  them  being  a schoolmaster 
who  had  erected  for  himself  a special 
corrugated  iron  building,  containing 
a wall  rack  with  more  than  a thous- 
and pigeons  holes. 

The  first  few  volumes  of  this  dict- 
ionary have  been  published,  but  still 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many 
volumes  there  will  be  altogether. 
Sixteen  years  ago  when  the  staff 
reached  the  word  “infer,”  which, 
of  course,  occurs  early  in  the  alpha- 
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bet,  the  dictionary  contained  so  many 
columns  that,  stretched  end  to  end, 
the}'  would  have  extended  fourteen 
times  the  height  of  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
in  Paris,  the  highest  structure  ever 
erected. 

The  research  work  in  connection 
with  this  dictionary  has  included  the 
careful  scutiny  of  one  hundred 
thousand  books.  It  is  said  that  “all 


known  books  printed  before  the 
year  1500  were  searched. ” 

An  interesting  detail  of  the  enor- 
mous task  is  that  all  of  the  work  has 
been  done  in  long-hand,  several 
times  over,  and  the  manuscripts  have 
been  deemed  so  valuable  that  they 
have  been  stored  in  fireproof  safes. 
— Classmate. 


“What  makes  girls  run  about  the  way  they  do?”  snarls  a petulant 
club  woman,  and  a timid  exchange  suggests  they  may  be  trying  to  find 
their  mothers. 


HELPFUL  OR  HURTFUL? 

(Editorial  News  & Observer) 


The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  to  the  teaching  of  foreign 
language  in  schools  does  not  apply 
to  public  schools,  but  only  insures 
to  parents  to  have  their  children 
taught  foreign  languages  in  private 
or  church  schools  if  so  desire.  Jus- 
tice McReynoldS,  who  wrote  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court,  says,  “Nor  has  chal- 
lenge been  made  of  the  State’s  pow- 
er to  prescribe  a curriculum  for  in- 
stitutions which  it  supports.” 

During  the  World  War  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country  it  was  found 
that  where  people  had  been  taught 
in  other  tongue  than  English,  many 
of  them  were  more  in  sympathy  with 
the  country  of  their  mother  tongue 
than  with  the  country  of  their  adopt- 
ion. Twenty-one  Legislatures  for- 
bade teaching  in  any  language  but 
English.  The  court  holds  that  such 
legislation  affecting  private  and  paro- 
chial legislation  was  contrary  to  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  “No  State 
shall  deprive  any  person  of  life,  lib- 


erty or  property  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law.”  Mr.  McReynolds  says 
this,  “without  doubt,  denotes  not 
merely  freedom  from  bodily  restraint 
but  also  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  contract,  to  engage  in  any  one  of 
the  common  occupations  of  life,  to 
acquire  useful  knowledge,  to  marry, 
establish  a home  and  bring  up  child- 
ren, to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  and 
generally  to  enjoy  those  privileges 
long  recognized  by  common  law  as 
essential  to  the  orderly  pursuit  of 
happiness  by  free  men.”  He  points 
out  that  the  study  of  German,  for 
example,  broadens  one’s  education 
and  cannot  in  itself  be  “regarded  as 
harmful,”  and  adds,  “Heretofore  it 
has  been  commonly  looked  upon  as 
helpful  and  desirable.” 

The  purpose  of  the  statue  was  to 
aid  all  foreigners  to  become  true 
Americans.  In  his  dissenting  opin- 
ion Justice  Holmes  says  in  some  in- 
stances and  sections  he  cannot  bring 
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liis  mind  to  believe  the  statue  is  not 
necessary.  He  says : 

The  part  of  the  act  with  which  we 
are  concerned  deals  with  the  teach- 
ing of  young  children.  Youth  is  the 
time  when  familiarity  with  a lan- 
guage is  established,  and  if  there  are 
sections  of  the  State  where  a child 
would  hear  only  Polish  or  French  or 
German  spoken  at  home,  I am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  it  is  unreason- 
able to  provide  in  his  early  years 
that  he  shall  hear  and  speak  only 


English  at  school.  But  if  it  is  reas- 
onable, it  is  not  an  undue  restriction 
of  the  liberty,  either  of  the  teachers 
or  scholars. 

The  question,  aside  from  the  con- 
stitutional one,  is  whether  young 
children  should  be  taught  first  in  the 
English  language  alone.  Nobody 
doubts  that  an  educated  man  should 
understand  the  language  which  gave 
us  Goethe  and  Luther  as  well  as 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Moliere  and 
Dumas,  Dante  and  Petrarch. 


When  we  look  into  the  long  avenue  of  the  future  and  see  the  good  there 
is  for  each  one  of  us  to  do,  we  realize  after  all  what  a beautiful  thing  it 
is  to  work,  and  to  live,  and  be  happy. — Exchange. 


THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  APRON. 


The  first  monument  ever  raised  to 
the  glory  of  plain,  everyday  mother- 
hood will  be  one  of  the  sights  for 
strangers  in  our  land  to  ponder  on 
when  they  visit  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington!, £f  the  fiiture.  Foreigners 
to  our  shores  will  stand  at  the  base 
of  a shaft  as  splendid  as  ever  pierced 
the  blue  sky  in  the  cause  of  king  or 
statesman  and  find  that  this  was  built 
by  sons  and  daughters,  with  great 
simplicity  of  heart,  to  one  they 
loved. 

And  within  its  marble  chamber, 
as  though  there  must  be  no  mistake 
about  this  .matter,  those  who  come 
will  find  the  names  of  thousands 
of  mothers  written  in  letters  of  gold. 

Yes,  literally  written  in  tiny  let- 
ters of  gold  on  small  insets  of 
marble;  written  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful hall  of  fame  the  world  probably 
will  ever  have  to  offer.  The  one 
for  the  mothers  who  scrubbed,  baked, 
cooked,  dafned  stockings,  dreamed 


true  dreams  for  their  children  and 
passed  on 

No  great  mother  of  history  will 
be  enthroned  on  this  monument  when 
the  dream  of  the  woman  who  has 
visioned  it  comes  completely  true. 

Perhaps  those  who  come  will  find 
a woman  in  marble,  still  forgetting 
to  take  off  her  apron.  But  her 
head  will  be  flung  high  in  the  sum- 
mer suns  or  the  newness  of  the 
spring.  At  her  feet  her  sons  will 
stand  tall  and  straight.  In  her 
body,  strong  and  enduring,  will  be 
shown  all  the  strong  and  enduring 
things  of  her  heart. 

Perhaps  at  the  base  of  this  mem- 
orial will  be  written  this  line: 

We  cannot  lose  our  whole  life 
while  we  feel  the  touch  of  her  hand. 

This  is  the  conception  of  Miss 
Anna  Jarvis,  founder  of  Mother’s 
Day,  of  a memorial  to  the  mothers 
of  America.  A lasting  tribute  to 
these  has  long  been  the  dear  dream 
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of  that  woman  whose  love  for  her 
own  mother  lit  a torch  of  remem- 
brance for  mothers  of  all  races, 
classes  and  creeds  in  the  world. 

Today,  the  fifteenth  anniversary 
of  her  day,  finds  this  no  longer  n 
dream.  On  March  23  of  this  year 
the  plan  for  a Mother’s  Day  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  on  some  site  in 
Washington  was  placed  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by 
Senator  David  A.  Reed,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  adopted  home  State  of 
Miss  Jarvis. 

In  remarks  incorporated  in  the 
Congressional  Record  he  stated. 

“This  monument  will  not  be  for 
what  some  persons  may  call  great 
mothers.  It  will  be  one  that  will  re- 
mind you  and  me  of  the  mothers  of 
our  hearts  and  it  should  be  a tribute 
that  will  make  the  strangers  of  for- 
eign lands  who  may  visit  this  capital 
city  think  that  American  homes  and 
mothers  are  the  Nation’s  idol. 

“Every  son  and  daughter  should 
aid  Miss  Jarvis  in  thi’s  new  tribute 
to  their  mothers.  The  Mother’s 
Monument  should  be  one  worthy  of 
a great  family  of  sons  and  daughters 
as  represented  by  our  Nation.” 

The  idea  is  meeting  with  wide  ap- 
peal and,  although  Miss  Jarvis  has 
not  tried  to  launch  it  in  any  spec- 
tacular fashion,  already  letters  have 
begun  to  arrive  asking  where  and 
when  and  how.  Some  of  these  have 
come  from  persons  in  high  places 
who  became  her  warm  friends  while 
she  labored  bravely  and  single  hand- 
edly  without  drives  or  solicitation  of 
funds  and  spending  thousands  of 
her  own  self-earned  dollars  to  plain 
a day  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Many  of  them  have  suggested  that 
she  form  a committee  of  men  and 


woman  and  proceed  at  once,  now 
that  the  idea  has  been  launched 
through  Congress,  with  the  initial 
steps  of  making  Mother’s  Monument 
a reality.  Therefore  such  a com- 
mittee is  in  the  course  of  formation. 

The  monument  to  mother  will  not 
be  utilitarian.  It  will  be  beauti- 
ful. 

This  pronouncement  was  made  in 
the  lovely  little  upstairs  porch  gar- 
den of  Miss  Jarvis’  home  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  the  visitor  heard,  for 
the  first  time  they  had  been  confided 
to  any  one,  plans  for  the  Mother’s 
Day  Memorial  as  the  founder  of  the 
day  conceives  it. 

“When  I first  thought  of  it,”  she 
said,  “it  occurred  to  me  that  an  or- 
phan asylum  or  shelter  of  some  sort 
might  be  fitting.  And  then  I sud- 
denly found  myself  saying,  No! 
Mother  has  had  useful  presents  all 
her  life.  If  father  needed  a new 
smoking  set  she  told  him  to  give  it 
to  her  for  Christmas.  If  Mary 
■thought  the  patrlor  looking  funny 
without  a parchment  shade  for  the 
lamp  mother  suddenly  ' discovered 
she  needed  just  that  article  of  all 
others  for  her  birthday.  ’ ’ Miss 
Jarvis  paused.  She  is  a slim,  grace- 
ful figure  of  a woman,  with  delicate 
skin  and  finely  chiseled  features. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  humor  in 
her  gray  eyes.  “Why  should  we 
give  mother  a monument  that  will 
keep  her  hands  flying  until  the  Angel 
Gabriel  blows  his  horn?  Don’t  you 
think  she  deserves  the  most  beauti- 
ful non-utilitarian  memorial  that 
ever  was  built  instead?” 

As  to  size  the  memorial  will  be 
just  as  large  as  the  people’s  mother- 
loving  hearts  care  to  make  it.  If 
the  size  warrants  it,  Miss  Jarvis  will 
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ask  for  a site  that  will  give  a splendid 
perspective.  In  • beauty  and  simpli- 
city she  is  hoping  it  may  approach  the 
Lincoln  memorial,  that  white  marble 
place  of  beauty  with  its  massive 
Doric  columns  that  rises  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  and  perpet- 
uates in  marble  and  sculpture  the 
spirit  of  Abraham  Linqoiln^  1 Al- 
ready she  attaches  beautiful  sig- 
nificance to  the  fact  that  the  mother 
memorial  would  share  the  blue 
places  of  the  sky  with  the  monument 
raised  to  the  great  man  who  said  all 
that  he  was  or  ever  hoped  to  be  he 
owed  to  a sainted  mother. 

There  are  two  separate  plans  held 
in  mind  for  the  actual  execution  of 
the  memorial,  although  Miss  Jarvis, 
leaning  foward  from  j the  graceful 
wicker  chair  and  talking  animatedly, 
advanced  neither  of  these  dogmatic- 
ally; she  feels  too  strongly  that  all 
the  daughters  and  sons  of  America 
should  have  something  to  say  about 
the  matter. 

The  “woman  with  the  apron”  is 
the  mother  Miss  Jarvis  would  per- 
sonally like  to  see  perpetuated  in 
marble  aloft  the  memorial. 

This  mother,  with  a child  or  child- 
ren at  her  feet,  would  be  caught  at 
some  memorial  task,  memorial  only 
because  mothers  have  performed  it 
by  the  millions  and  brought  out  of  it 
the  shining  beauty  of  living.  Her 
face  would  hot  be  that  of  a lovely 
girl.  No  famous  beauty  would  pose 
for  it,  but  rather  a woman  you  have 
seen  by  the  hundreds — a plain 
mother. 

Faithfulness  is  the  quality  this 
single  figure  would  of  all  others  im- 
mortalize, for  this,  Miss  Jarvis  be- 
lieves, is  the  shining,  white,  envelop- 
ing feature  of  a mother’s  love.  It 


lasts  forever.  There  h'as  ,no!t  'yet 
been  found  the  place  it  will  not 
follow. 

This  tribute,  with  its  one  simple 
and  beautiful  statue,  would  be  the 
simpler  memorial.  The  other  that 
has  been  conceived  is  larger,  more 
complex  of  execution,  and  it  con- 
tains that  altogether  beautiful  plan 
for  the  gold  and  white  mosaic  of 
motherhood — that  hall  of  fame  for 
those  who  never  sought  it. 

‘ ‘ On  this  large  memorial,  ’ 9 Miss 
Jarvis  says,  “ there  might  be  at  each 
corner  of  the  base  a group  illustrat- 
ing her  of  the  universal  charac- 
teristics. of  motherhood.  Courage 
would  be  one  of  these,  faithfulness 
another,  beauty  a third,  for  what 
mother  is  not  beautiful  to  her  own 
child? — charity  a fourth. 

“Inside,  don’t  you  think  it  would 
be  wonderful  if  the  marble  chamber 
open  to  visitors  might  not  be  made 
up  of  small  marble  insets  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  mothers  in  tiny 
letters  of  gold. 

It  would  be  a monument  with  a 
great  soul. 

And  yet  if  there  lined  the  walls 
the  simple,  homely  names  of  every- 
body’s  mother  there  could  < be  no 
aloofness  about  it.  Big,  grown-up, 
lonely  children  might  go  there  and 
loose  their  loneliness  for  a while. 
You  know,  there’s  one  group  that  I 
think  of  most  of  all  when  I visualize 
the  actual  coming  true  of  this  mem- 
orial. That ’s  the  one  that  typifies 
the  breaking  of  home  ties.  Perhaps 
it’s  the  most  poignant  moment  of  all 
of  life. 

Colossal,  you  say,  this  new  un- 
dertaking? When  you  consider  this 
quiet-faced  woman  with  the  persis- 
tent gray  eyes  received  a wrarm  and 
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beautiful  personal  letter  from  Pre- 
sident Harding  a few  weekjs  ago 
commending  Mother’s  Day;  when 
you  consider  she  was  able  to  make 
congress  pass  the  first  and  only  Fed- 
eral law  ever  passed  for  the  general 
displajr  of  the  flag,  that  she  has  in 
her  possession  glowing  personal  let- 
ters ranging  all  the  way  from  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  General  Pershing 
to  Governors  that  go  all  the  way 
from  Scott  E.  Bone,  of  Alaska,  to 
McRea,  of  Arkansas,  then  it  does 
not  seem,  after  all,  that  there  will 
be  more  than  the  ordinary  amount 
of  life  labor  connected  with  the  rais- 
ing up  of  a mother  monument. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Anna  Jarvis 


was  unknown,  the  daughter  of  an  old 
Southern  family,  a woman  who 
made  her  living  writing.  Today  at 
this  very  moment  as  you  read  the 
radio  is  broadcasting  her  beautiful 
and  enduring  thought  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  In  Japan,  in  China,  in 
Africa,  Palestine  and  other  coun- 
tries that  circle  the  globe  they  are 
^holding  Mother’s  D>ay  ^celebrations 
that  increase  in  love  and  reverence 
as  the  years  go  by. 

Is  it,  after  all,  so  great  a step 
from  all  this  to  the  white  shaft  of 
marble  in  our  Nation’s  capital  that 
will  speak  forever  to  the  children  of 
men  of  their  mothers? 


The  world  is  blessed  most  by  men  who  do  things,  and  not  by  those  who 
merely  talk  about  them. — James  Oliver. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  OUR  FLAG 

By  Earle  W.  Gage. 


It  is  a strange  coincidence  that  the 
United  States  of  America,  youngest 
among  great  nations,  possesses  the 
oldest  of  flags,  but  it  is  a fact  beyond 
dispute,  for  the  others  have  many 
times  changed  the  design  of  their 
emblems  since  we  adopted  our  pres- 
ent flag  in  1777. 

When  the  American  colonies  de- 
cided to  assert  their  individuality, 
one  of  their  first  desires  was  to  hoist 
a flag  of  their  own,  so  in  1775  a com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  the 
matter  and  suggest  a suitable  de- 
sign. And  this  was  an  important  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Franklin,  Lynch 
and  Harrison,  appointed  by  Congress 
to  confer  with  General  George  Wash- 
ington at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  it 
was  a memorable  act;  yet  there  is 


no  authentic  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  committee,  or  of  the  ad- 
option of  the  design  which  is  believ- 
ed to  have  been  submitted  by  a name- 
less professor  who  was  an  inhabitant 
of  the  house  in  which  the  meeting 
was  held,  and  who  was  invited  by 
General  Washington  and  the  com- 
However,  it  did  not  require  great 
genius  to  originate  the  design  that 
was  accepted,  since  it  is  quite  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  flag  of  the  English 
East  India  Company.  It  had  thirteen 
stripes  of  alternate  red  and  white, 
with  a union  field  of  blue  in  the  up- 
per corner  next  the  staff,  on  which 
were  the  crosses  of  St.  Andrew  and 
St.  George,  the  same  as  on  the  origin- 
alUnion  Flag  of  Great  Britain,  under 
which  the  Pilgrims  sailed  for  Ameri- 
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ca. 

The  union  field  of  the  newer  flag 
was  deeper  than  the  other,  extending 
to  the  depth  of  seven  stripes,  four 
red  and  three  white  instead  of  five 
stripes,  three  red  and  two  white,  as 
in  the  East  Indian  flag;  and  this  new 
Colonial  flag  is  supposed  to  be  the 
first  flag  bearing  stripes  of  red  and 
white  that  was  unfurled  in  this  coun- 
try. 

General  Washington  presented  the 
flag  on  the  13th  of  December,  1775, 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  the  standard 
of  the  American  army  and  navy. 
Soon  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, a new  flag  was  demanded — 
one  that  should  be  unlike  all  others, 
yet  typical  of  the  new  life  of  the 
nation.  This  standard  was  urged 
and  procured,  but  no  one  knows  who 
designed  it;  whether  the  nameless 
professor  at  Cambridge,  Mrs,  Betsy 
Boss,  of  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  or 
General  Washington  himself.  The 
design  was  accepted  by  Congress  on 
the  14th  of  June,  1777. 

The  flag  that  Congress  accepted  on 
that  historic  date  has  ever  since  been 
“the  flag  of  my  country  and  your 
country,”  and  had  thirteen  stripes, 
in  recognition  of  the  thirteen  origin- 
al states,  but  instead  of  the  Union  of 
Great  Britain,  it  had  a field  of  blue 
containing  thirteen  white  stars. 
This  was  an  original  design,  since 
no  other  flag  possessed  a constellation 
of  stars.  Others  have  adopted  the 
design  since,  but  none  show  so  large 
a cluster  as  that  on  the  flag  of  the 
United  States. 

For  a time  the  stars  were  arranged 
in  various  ways  on  the  field  of  blue 
sometimes  as  a star  of  stars,  again 
in  a circle,  and  then  again  as  a 
square.  On  the  25th  of  March,  1818, 
Congress  passed  a bill  “to  establish 


the  flag  of  the  United  States,  ” and 
from  the  following  Fourth  of  July,, 
the  flag  has  had  seven  red  and  six 
white  stripes  alternating,  with  a field 
of  blue  on  which  is  placed  a star  for 
every  state  in  the  Union. 

The  honor  of  unfurling  the  first 
flag  bearing  the  stars  and  stripes 
belongs  to  the  men  of  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Stanwix,  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Rome,  New  York.  The  gar- 
rison had  no  flag  and  material  was 
needed  to  make  one.  Someone  sug- 
gested making  one  out  of  such  mate- 
rail  as  could  be  procured  at  hand. 
Thus  the  wife  of  one  of  the  officers 
contributed  a red  petticoat,  out  of 
which  the  red  stripes  were  made ; 
several  of  the  men  gave  shirts  for 
the  white  stripes  and  stars  and  Cap- 
tain Abraham  Swartwant,  of  Pough- 
keepsie an  officer  of  the  garrison, 
gave  his  blue  camlet  cloak  to  be  used 
for  making  the  field.  This  remark- 
able v flag  • was  completed  and  raised 
on  the  5th  of  August,  1777. 

It  is  easy  to  picture  the  little  band 
of  men,  women  and  children  stand- 
ing around  the  staff  with  uncover- 
ed, reverently  bowqdl  heads,  While 
the  chaplain,  or  superior  officer,  of- 
fered prayer  before  raising  that  pre- 
cious flag. 

For  it  was  the  new  country’s  em- 
blem of  liberty  and  justice  spelled  in 
its  three  colors : red  for  defiancer 
war  and  determination;  white  being 
the  color  betokening  peace  and  good 
will,  and  blue  emblematic  of  jus- 
tice. 

The  first  actual  engagement  in 
which  the  new  flag  of  our  country 
was  displayed  was  at  the  Battle  of 
Brandywine,  on  the  11th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1777.  Ten  years  later,  1787,  the 
American  flag  started  on  a voyage 
around  the  "world  on  the  ship  Colum- 
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bia,  under  Captain  John  Kendrick. 
It  had  already  established  itself  as 
one  of  the  naval  flags  of  the  world, 
receiving  its  first  salute  from  a 
foreign  power,  a French  vessel,  in  an- 
swer to  a salute  from  Lieutenant 
John  Paul  Jones  on  'the  14th  of 
February,  1778. 

Whether  made  of  material  con- 
tributed from  various  sources,  like 
the  flag  at  Stanwix,  or  whether  the 
nicest  of  imported  bunting,  the  flag 
became  the  emblem  of  patriotic  de- 
votion. It  was  held  sacred  by  all 
loyal  Americans,  who  were  willing, 
yes,  glad — to  lay  down  their  lives  in 
its  defense  and  for  what  it  stood  in 
just  causes : and  from  the  first,  it  has 
met  with  success  in  every  cause  in 
which  it  has  been  unfurled. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  fea- 
tures of  the  historical  exhibits  in  the 
National  Museum  at  Washington  is 
the  ilag  collection,  which  includes 
examples  of  the  American  flag  and 
shows  its  development  in  the  different 
historical  periods.  While  there  are 
no  early  colonial  flags,  such  as  were 
-used  by  the  several  colonies  before 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted,  a fine  example  of  the  first 
true  United  States  ensign  is  shown. 
Representative  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  type,  is  a flag  said  to  have 
flown  on  the  Bonhomme  Richard,  un- 
der command  of  Admiral  John  Paul 
Jones.  This  flag  measures  IOV2  by 
6y4  feet. 

On  December  13th,  1784,  this  flag 
was  presented  to  Lieutenant  James 
B.  Stafford,  U.  S.  N.,  by  the  Marine 
'Committee  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, as  a reward  for  meritorious 
-services  during  the  Revolution.  It 
■came  into  the  possession  of  Smith- 
sonian Institution  as  a gift  from 
Mrs.  Harriet  R.  Perry  Stafford. 


Another  flag  of  the  very  highest 
historic  value  is  the  original  “Star 
Spangled  Banner,’ ’ of  Key’s  an- 
them, which  waved  over  FortMc- 
Henry  during  the  bombardment  of 
September  13-14th,  1814,  and  which 
was  presented  to  the  institution  by 
Eben  Appleton.  This  flag  is  true  to 
the  type  having  fifteen  stars  and 
stripes,  adopted  in  1784,  upon  the 
addition  of  Vermont  and  Kentucky 
to  the  Union.  This  type  went  into 
effect  in  1785  and  continued  to  be 
the  standard  until  1818,  when  Con- 
gress returned  to  the  original  thir- 
teen stripes  and  made  provision  for 
the  addition  of  a star  for  each  new 
state. 

The  original  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner, which  is  very  large,  measuring 
28  by  32  feet,  was  recently  re- 
mounted on  linen  for  preservation 
and  exhibition.  It  was  amidst  the 
fire  and  smoke  of  Fort  McHenry 
that  this  banner  continued  to  wave 
until  darkness  hid  it  from  sight,  and 
as  he  paced  the  deck  in  deep  anxiety, 
Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  the  words 
of  our  national  song,  “The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  ” ' Eighty-nine 

years  later  the  order  was  issued  by 
the  Navy  Department  that  that  song 
should  be  rendered  at  the  hoisting 
and  lowering  of  every  flag,  thus 
making  Key ’s  historic  national  song 
virtually  the  national  air. 

It  matters  not  whether  a flag  is 
'made  of  a few  inches  of  silk,  a yard 
or  so  of  bunting,  or  a strip  of  printed 
cotton — so  long  as  it  is  the  emblem 
of  one’s  country  it  appeals  to  every 
. loyal-herted  individual.  Iu  itself  it 
may  be  valueless — soiled,  torn,  faded 
— yet  to  the  true-hearted  citizen  it 
is  priceless  for  it  represents  the 
noble  sentiment  of  patriotism,  the 
love  of  country. 
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The  word  flag,  of  Teutonic  origin 
— means  to  fly,  and  the  insignia  has 
assumed  various  forms  and  designs 
in  its  evolution  from  the  pennon, 
formerly  used  to  designate  the 
Knight  Bachelors  in  the  days  of 
chivalry.  Its  changes  have  come 
very  naturally  through  its  use  as  the 
standard  of  different  orders  of 
knighthood.  The  long  pennon  with 
a swallow-tail  fly-end  cut  to  the 
depth  of  one-third  its  entire  lenggth, 
had  to  be  changed  when  the  Knight 
Bachelor  became  a Knight  Ban- 
neret; the  swallow-tail  end  was  cut 
off  leaving  a square  ended  banneret. 
The  highest  form  was  the  square 
banner  which  was  the  standard  used 
to  designate  royalty. 

As  our  flag  has  won  signal  honors 
and  victories  on  the  land,  also  the 
flag’s  history  on  the  waters  is  im- 
bued with  romance  and  historic  in- 
terest. Somewhere,  on  land  or  on 
sea,  for  generations  our  men  have 
fought,  bled  and  died  that  their 
countrymen  might  have  a deeper 
feeling  of  loyalty  toward  the  colors 
of  the  United  States. 

In  Trophy  Hall  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy in  Annapolis  are  found  the 
nation’  s unknown  trophies.  Flags 
that  were  captured  in  now  forgotten 
engagements  are  hung  in  large  cases 
side  by  side  with  those  whose  glori- 
ous story  is  known.  That  the  his- 
torical data  of  the  trophy  flags  is 
so  complete  is  .due  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  the  efforts  of  Professor  Harold 
C.  Washburn,  the  civilian  instruc- 
tor in  English  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

Flags  captured  from  the  British 
and  Mexicans  during  the  wars  of  ear- 
ly days,  the  story  of  which  is  yet  un- 
known, grace  the  walls.  A beauti- 
ful guidon,  bearing  the  lion  and  uni- 


corn blazonry  of  England,  and 
marked,  “John  Wilson,  Bedford, 
Long  Island,  ’ ’ still  awaits  the  dis- 
covery of  its  history.  In  1812  John 
Wilson,  of  Long  Island,  organized 
a battery  of  light  artillery,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  flag  may  have  be- 
longed to  him.  But  the  devices  up- 
on it  are  older  than  that  date,  for 
George  III  officially  changed  the 
royal  blazonry  of  England  in  1801, 
and  it  is  doubted  if  as  enthusiastic 
a supporter  of  his  king  as  Wilson 
must  have  been  would  have  em- 
ployed a flag  which  was  not  correct 
in  every  official  detail. 

As  one  enters  Trophy  Hall  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  here  appears  about 
him  in  cases  about  the  walls  an^i 
stretched  across  the  ceiling  those 
flags  which  mark  the  naval  successes 
of  the  United  States.  Almost  every 
battle  in  which  the  ships  of  our 
country  have  met  an  enemy  is  repre- 
sented in  this  wonderful  collection. 
Most  of  the  flags  come  from  the 
battles  of  the  War  of  1812,  and 
Perry’s  battle  flag  is  the  center  and 
the  inspiration  of  all  this  group. 

It  is  only  a square  of  dark  blue 
bunting,  but  across  it  in  straggling 
letters,  evidently  cut  by  a sailor  from 
some  odd  piece  of  white  cotton  that 
was  at  hand,  are  the  words  of  Cap- 
tain James  Lawrence  as  he  was  car- 
ried below  in  that  ill-fated  fight  be- 
tween the  Chesapeake  and  the  Shan- 
non, “Don’t  Give.  Up  the  Ship.’*' 
This  is  the  flag  that  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry  flew  on  Lake  Erie  on  that 
eventful  September  day  in  1813. 
First  at  the  masthead  of  the  Law- 
rence it  gave  the  signal  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fight,  and  later,  when 
that  ship  was  sunk  by  the  fire  of  the 
British,  Perry  carried  the  flag  over 
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his  arms  as  he  rowed  to  the  Niagara. 
'‘This  is  the  battle-flag  under  which 
I wish  to  fight,”  he  said. 

Around  this  relic  of  two  great 
naval  heroes  are  the  captured  flags 
that  date  back  to  the  wonderful 
campaign  of  Lake  Erie.  From  all 
the  captured  ships  of  Captain  Bar- 
clay, who  led  the  British  squadron, 
the  flags  have  been  preserved.  The 
list  is  a long  and  glorious  one.  As 
one  consults  the  numbers  and  the 
catalogue,  one  reads  that  here  are 
the  flags  of  the  Detroit,  the  Chip- 
pewa, the  Hunter,  the  Little  Belt, 
the  Lady  Prevost,  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte, and  several  others.  Nor  are 
the  lake  battles  the  only  ones  which 
have  given  their  trophies  to  serve 
through  the  years  as  reminders  of 
past  valor. 

The  jack,  the  ensign  and  the 
pennant  of  the  Guerriere  recall  the 
first  successful  action  of  an  Ameri- 
can worship  on  the  high  seas.  * 1 Old 
Ironsides’’  in  her  first  battle  with 
this  ship  that  the  British  had  cap- 
tured a year  before  from  the  French 
made  her  first  great  success  and 
brought  home  these  historic  trophies. 
Then  on  down  through  the  war  with 
the  Algerian  pirates,  through  the 
campaign  against  the  Chinese  pirates, 
through  the  expedition  that  went  to 
Korea  to  mete  out  punishment  for 
the  destruction  of  the  trading  ship 
Sherman,  into  the  days  of  our  own 
memory  of  the  war  with  Spain,  the 
latter  fighting  against  the  Filipinos, 
and  the  combats  on  the  high  seas 
against  the  Germans,  the  trophies 
are  here  and  preserved  so  that  time 
can  never  harm  them. 

Some  of  the  almost  forgotten  in- 
cidents of  our  national  history  are 
reccalled  by  these  tattered  old  flags. 
The  United  States  and  France  have 


never  declared  war  upon  each  other, 
yet  among  the  trophies  are  two 
French  tri-colors.  They  are  the  en- 
signs of  the  frigate  L’Insurgente 
and  the  corvette  Le  Berceau.  In 
1799  and  1800  the  United  States 
Government  backed  with  force  the 
protests  of  New  England  shipowners 
against  the  searching  of  their  vessels 
by  foreign  warships  for  the  natural- 
ization papers  of  the  seamen.  So 
without  a declaration  of  war  a 
clash  took  place  between  the  two 
French  vessels  and  two  American 
frigates,  the  Constellation,  and  the 
Boston,  and  the  French  ships  were 
captured. 

A group  of  wonderfully  decorative 
Oriental  flags  and  pennants  is  form- 
ed by  the  trophies  of  our  navy’s  two 
greatest  punitive  expeditions.  Here 
is  the  Chinese  pirates’  flag  taken  by 
the  crew  of  a pinnace  from  a bat- 
tery at  Coolan  on  the  Island  of  Tylo, 
near  Hongkong.  There  are  upwards 
of  thirty  brilliant  trophies  of  Rear- 
Admiral  John  Rogers’  Korean  expe- 
dition in  1871,  and  an  enormous  black 
silk  flag  bearing  a legend  in  scarlet 
Chinese  characters  recalls  to  mind 
the  heroic  work  of  the  American  le- 
gation guard  at  Pekin  during  the 
Boxer  rebellion  in  1900. 

There  are  only  a few  “Old  Glo- 
ries” in  the  collection,  but  each  of 
these  is  connected  with  some  incident 
that  gives  it  the  honor  of  its  present 
position.  There  is  the  thrity-one 
starred  flag  that  flew  as  an  ensign 
beside  the  sunrise  flag  of  Japan  when 
the  close-shut  doors  of  the  Island 
Kingdom  were  pried  open  for  Ameri- 
can commerce.  The  old  flag  that 
Lieut.  Charles  Haywood  defended  so 
gallantly  in  1847  at  San  Jose,  Lower 
California,  is  there  to  recall  the  story 
of  how  he  and  his  tiny  garrison  held 
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on  old  mission  house  for  over  three 
months  against  an  overwhelming 
Mexican  force. 

Here,  too  are  a few  of  the  remind- 
ers of  history’s  sjfaddest  war — our 
own  War  Between  the  States.  Side 
by  side  in  the  one  case  are  draped 
the  ensign  of  the  Union  man-of-war 
Kearsarge  and  the  stars  and  bars  of 


the  ensign  of  the  Confederate  cruiser 
Albemarle.  Then  there  is  the  ensign 
of  the  battleship  Maine,  recovered 
fourteen  years  after  the  catastrophe 
in  Havana  Harbor,  as  well  as  en- 
signs of  several  ships  that  took  part 
in  the  crusade  against  German  do- 
mination of  the  Atlantic  and  North 
Sea. 


The  doubter  always  has  to  wait  for  the  cloud  to  pass  away;  the  man  of 
faith  has  the  sun  with  him,  for  he  knows  the  sun  is  there. 


THE  EXPERT. 

Exchange 


Words  have  their  day  and  almost 
cease  to  be,  at  least  they  cease  to 
carry  the  significance  that  once  at- 
tached to  them.  The  word  “expert” 
belongs  to  that  class.  To  call  one  an 
expert  used  to  give  an  audience  con- 
fidence; it  raised  our  hopes  high  and 
made  us  feel  we  were  listening  to 
about  the  last  word  that  could  be 
found  on  the  subject.  Now  it  not  in- 
frequently happens  that  the  use  of 
the  word  produces  amusement.  One 
regrets  that  such  is  the  case.  It  dis- 
credits men  who  really  have  a dis- 
tinct contribution  to  make. 

I chanced  to  be  in  a strange  city 
during  Lent.  I bought  a daily  paper 
and  turned  to  the  editorial  page.  The 
first  words  to  meet  my  eye  were, 
“Experts  and  Education,”  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first'  editorial.  The  ar- 
ticle was  the  result  of  certain  pro- 
positions and  findings  of  a convention 
of  educators  being  held  in  a distant 
city  at  that  very  time. 

I quote  part  of  the  editorial,  not 
because  it  merits  our  unqualified 
endorsement,  but  because  it  is  written 
from  the  layman’s  point  of  view  and 


has  in  it  food  for  serious  thought. 

“The  basic  trouble  with  education 
in  this  country — if  we  may  venture 
timorously  upon  a generalization — is 
that  it  is  over-expertized.,  Experts 
have  their  uses.  But  those  who 
specialize  tend  to  become  divorced 
from  life.  The  expert  in  education 
of  today  has  developed  what  he  calls 
a “methodology.”  It  is  scientifically 
correct,  no  doubt,  and  it  ought  to 
work.  Unfortunately,  it  doesn’t.  But 
the  expert,  who  is  near-sighted  as  a 
result  of  long  application  to  his 
theory  is  not  abashed.  His  counter 
to  criticism  is  always  that  it  isn’t 
the  method  which  is  wrong,  but  the 
child,  or  the  community. 

‘ ‘ To  prove  that  the  child  is  wrong, 
he  has  developed  the  intelligence  test 
and  dubbed  most  of  us  morons.  To 
prove  that  the  community  is  niggard- 
ly he  shows  what  he  could  do  with  his 
toiethod  were  more  money  available. 

“Taking  the  expert  by  and  large, 
he’s  got  a swelled  head.  He  needs 
the  chastisement  which  a bath  in 
common  sense  gives.” 

All  of  us  have  heard  the  definition 
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of  an  “expert,”  as  “an  ordinary  per- 
son far  from  home.”  Sometimes  we 
wish  he  had  gone  away  from  home  be- 
fore. There  are  few  thing  more 
dangerous  than  theories  that  have 
been  worked  out  apart  from  life  it- 
self. The  business  of  writing  books 
and  delivering  lectures  by  those  who 
rarely  see  inside  a school  room  will 
not  help  us  solve  our  educational 
problems.  We  are  always  ready  to 
listen  to  those  who  have  had  the 
practical  experience.  And  most  of 
the  “experts’  who  come  be- 
us  have  had  that  experience  and  are 
in  a position  to  show  us  the  better 
way  of  doing  things.  Our  whole 
educational  program  has  made  won- 
derful strides  under  their  leadership. 

We  have  a suspicion,  however,  that 
many  of  the  methods  proposed  and 
books  written  at  present  will  be  val- 
uble  twenty-five  years  hence,  but  can 
hardly  be  effective  now.  They  are 
■so  far  beyond  our  people  as  to  be 
incomprehensible  in  thought  and  im- 


possible in  practice.  One  of  the  pre- 
requisites of  good  teaching  is  that 
we  first  get  down  to  the  plane  where 
our  people  live  and  think  and  work 
and  by  steady  and  patient  effort 
seek  to  lift  them  up  to  better  ways. 
If  we  are  so  far  ahead  of  them  that 
we  have  little  in  common,  there  is 
no  chance  that  we  shall  be  of  service 
to  them. 

We  need  experts,  and  we  want 
them  to  be  within  call ; but  they  must 
keep  in  touch  with  the  people  and 
think  much  about  the  humblest 
schools,  and  the  simplest  organiza- 
tions, and  the  least  trained  minds. 
If  we  would  escape  the  reproaches 
of  those  who  are  actually  doing  the 
hard  work  of  teaching  and  training 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
become  constructive  forces  in  the  new 
day  for  which  we  are  praying  we 
must  avoid  the  path  of  the  visionary. 
Success  in  our  chosen  field  will  not 
be  withheld  if  we  keep  to  the  dusty 
wavs  of  actual  service. 


A THOUGHT  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

America  desires — and  rightly  desires — to  he  free  from  the  entangle- 
ment of  Europe  and  its  concerns.  But  can  she  he  free  from  them? 
What  is  her  own  experience  quite  recently?  In  1917  America  felt  com- 
pelled to  enter  the  World  War.  It  was  not  that  she  desired  war — far 
from  it.  Will  anyone  say  that  if  another  great  European  war  took  place 
involving,  as  wars  always  do,  great  interest  of  right  and  wrong,  that  it 
would  he  possible  in  the  future  any  more  than  in  the  past  for  America  to 
stand  outside  and  take  no  part?  And  if  that  he  so,  if  it  he  really  true 
that  even  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  there  is  no  certainty  that  this  na- 
tion can  avoid  the  worst  of  all  entanglements — participation  in  war — is  it 
an  American  interest  to  erect  safeguards  against  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
any  part  of  the  world?  For  when  war  breaks  out,  no  one  can  tell  how 
far  it  will  spread. — Lord  Robert  Cecil. 
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CATAWBA  COLLEGE  TO  MOVE. 

(Salisbury  Post) 


Taking  advantage  of  an  opportun- 
ity shunned  72  years  ago,  Salisbury 
has  landed  an  A grade  college.  Dur- 
ing 1851,  Salisbury,  Newton  and  San- 
dy Ridge  were  considered  as  sites  on 
which  to  found  Catawba  College. 
Newton  won  out. 

Decision  to  remove  Catawba  Col- 
lege, Reformed  institution  located  at 
Newton,  to  Salisbury  was  reached 
late  yesterday  afternoon  at  a meeting 
of  the  trustees  of  that  institution  in 
this  city. 

The  college  will  be  raised  from  its 
junior  ranking  to  an  A grade  insti- 
tution. 

The  trustees  of  the  college  accept- 
ed the  offer  extended  to  them  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Salisbury  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute  to  take  over  the 
latter’s  college  property  near  the 
city. 

This  property  consists  of  an  elab- 
orate structure  for  an  administration 
building  and  dormitory,  partially  fin- 
ished, and  40  acres  of  land. 

In  taking  the  property  over,  the 
Reformed  synod  will  assume  a mort- 
gage of  $50,000. 

It  was  decided  at  the  meeting  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Catawba 
College  that  Salisbury  will  be  asked 
to  assist  in  raising  $50,000  towards 
the  $400,000  endowment  fund  which 
will  be  raised  for  the  college. 

Removal  of  the  college  to  Salis- 
bury will  not  be  made  this  year,  it  is 
announced.  The  building  will  be 
completely  finished,  in  the  meantime, 


and  installed  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences. 

Enrolled  in  all  departments,  Ca- 
tawba College,  at  present,  has  about 
150  students. 

The  United  States  synod  of  the 
Reformed  church  is  backing  the  col- 
lege. 

Members  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Catawba  College,  who  were  pre- 
sent at  the  meeting  yesterday— per- 
haps the  greatest  and  most  signifi- 
cant in  the  history  of  the  institution 
— are  as  follows : 

J.  T.  Hedrick,  Lexington;  Dr. 
Clarence  Clapp,  Newton;  Dr.  Hubert 
Rowe,  Newton;  Will  Hinkle,  Thom- 
asville;  the  Rev.  Shuford  Peeler, 
Charlotte;  the  Rev.  AY.  W.  Rowe, 
Hickory;  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Keller, 
China  Grove;  Dr.  M.  A.  Foil,  of  Mt. 
Pleasant;  J.  O.  Moose,  Concord; 
John  Plott,  Greensboro;  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Causey,  Salisbury;  and  John  W. 
Peeler,  Rockwell. 

In  addition  to  the  board  members, 
a large  number  of  friends,  alumni 
and  Reformed  laymen  attended  the 
meeting. 

Catawba  College  was  founded  in 
1851 — 72  years  ago.'  Salisbury  had 
a chance  then  to  get  the  institution, 
but  Newton  won  out.  Three  cities 
were  considered:  Newton,  Salisbury 
and  another. 

So  Salisbury  is  doing  something 
this  year  that  she  should  or  could 
have  done  72  years  ago. 


People  seldom  improve  when  they  have  no  other  model  but  themselves 
to  copy  after. — Goldsmith. 
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Southern  Buys  Rail. 

Thirty-three  thousand  tons  of 
steel  rail  have  just  been  purchased 
hy  the  Southern  Railway  System 
for  delivery  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1923.  Included  in  this 
order  are  25,500  tons  of  100-pound 
section  and  7,500  tons  of  85-pound 
section  rail.  This  brings  the  South- 
ern’s purchase  of  new  steel  for  1923 
to  73,000  tons,  40,000  tons  having 
Keen  bought  earlier  in  the  year. 

The  largest  share  of  the  new  or- 
der went  to  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron 
& Railroad  Company,  which  will  roll 
23,000  tons  at  its  Ensley,  Ala,, 
plant;  8.000  tons  were  ordered  from 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  and  2,000 
tons  from  the  Illinois  Steel  Co. 

The  100-pound  rail  will  be  used  in 


carrying  out  the  program  of  the 
Southern  to  relay  the  Washington- 
Atlanta,  Cincinnati-Chattanooga,  and 
other  lines  of  high  traffiic  density 
with  this  heavy  rail.  This  work  is 
now  in  progress  between  Manassas 
and  Orange,  Va.,  between  Greens- 
boro and  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  between 
Knoxville  and  Morristown,  Tenn., 
and  between  Somerset,  Ky.,  and  Oak- 
dale, Tenn. 

Heavy  tie  plates  are  being  used 
wherever  the  100-pound  rail  is  being 
laid,  giving  added  / strength  and 
smoothness  to  the  track. 

A large  amount  of  servicable  85- 
pound  rail  is  being  released  and 
transferred  to  lines  which  are  now 
equipped  with  lighter  rail. 


SPEAKERS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

News  & Observer 


Referring  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
midst  of  his  commencement  address 
at  the  State  College  Senator  Cope- 
land laid  down  his  manuscript  and 
talked  to  the  audience  straight  from 
the  shoulder,  and  without  any  rest, 
the  Charlotte  News  says: 

Audiences  nowadays  demand  first 
of  all,  in  a public  speaker  that  he 
divest  himself  of  every  semblance  of 
a manuscript.  They  want  straight- 
forward, out-of-the-mouth  counsel 
rather  than  the  finely-phrased  ora- 
tions. They  demand  the  eloquence 
that  comes  from  conviction  rather 
than  that  which  pours  from  language 
mastery  or  stage  presence  of  mag- 
netic voice. 

We  are  conjecturing,  of  course, 
upon  the  reasons  that  Dr.  Copeland 
thew  his  prepared  address  to  the 


winds,  but  observation  in  the  case 
of  others  and  knowledge  as  to  what 
is  popularly  demanded  of  public 
speakers  directs  us  immediately  to 
the  conclusion  that  even  so  great  and 
worthy  an  orator  as  the  eminent 
visitor  from  New  Fork  got  news  of 
the  fact,  early  in  his  address,  that 
he  was  not  making  much  progress 
reading  his  message  into  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  It  takes  more  dy- 
namic methods  than  that  in  these 
times  to  get  a crowd  to  listen  to  you. 

If  there  is  a direct  appeal  to  the 
public  for  immediate  action,  the  ad- 
dress must  be  fresh  from  the  bat 
without  manuscript.  But  there  are 
times  when  a manuscript  is  suitable. 
We  have  heard  so  many  orators 
rattle  around,  having  no  terminal 
facilities,  and  then  heard  a clear  and 
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‘concise  address  by  one  with  manu- 
script, that  we  have  preferred  a 
manuscript  to  an  extemporaneous 
speech.  Everything  depends  upon 
the  speaker  and  the  subject. 

Raleigh  had  two  examples  last 
week  in  commencement  addresses. 
Senator  Copeland  had  a manuscript 
from  which  he  departed  and  scored. 
Judge  Kerr  Morehead  Harris,  who 
spoke  at  Peace,  had  a manuscript 
which  she  used  with  so  much  grace 
and  familiarity  that  she  scored.  It 
is  better  for  every  speaker  to  follow 
his  or  her  own  method.  To  slavish- 
ly follow  a manuscript  is  to  read 
and  not  to  speak,  but  to  be  familiar 
with  manuscript,  depart  from  it  at 


times  and  use  it  to  give  facts  and 
incidents  is  not  to  lose  the  effect  of 
a well-prepared  speech.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  the  written  speech  is  the 
best  speech,  in  better  English  and  if 
handled  well  gives  more  information. 
The  speech  without  manuscript  is 
rarely  so  well  couched  in  the  best 
language.  What  it  lacks,  however, 
in  perfect  English  it  usually  makes 
up  in  effective  appeal  if  it  is  as  well 
prepared  as  a written  speech.  Too 
often  the  speaker  without  manu- 
script depends  for  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment  and  it  comes  on  a 
delayed  train.  Soatteration  is  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  a well- 
written  manuscript. 


“What  have  you  been  doing  all  summer?” 

“I  had  a position  in  my  father’s  office..  .And  you?” 
“I  wasn’t  working,  either.’’ — Frivol. 


INSTITUTIONAL  NOTES. 

By  William  Gregory. 


Master  Julian  Piver  was  paroled 
from  the  Institution  last  Saturday 
by  Supt.  Boger. 

Master,  Jimmie  Fisher  left  for  his 
home  in  Fayettville  last  Monday  to 
spend  a short  visit, he  will  return  to 
the  institution  in  a few  days. 

X X % t 

Mr.  Zebulon  Teeter  a former 
officer  at  the  institution  is  back  on 
the  job  again  and  is  taking  Mr.  Tom 
Grier ’s  place  as  an  officer  in  the  1st 
Cottage. 

tttt 

Master  Pressly  Mills,  was  called 
to  his  home  in  Statesville,  to  the 


bedside  of  his  sick  sister  on  last  Fri- 
day and  will  return  to  the  institution 
in  a few  days. 

mt 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Johnson  is  doing 
a rushing  business.  He  has  already 
finished  about  forty  boys  and  is 
still  going.  Dr.  Johnson  is  conduct- 
ing a dental  clinic  at  the  institution. 

tttt 

Miss  Mary  Young  of  Maryville 
College  is  spending  a short  time  at 
the  institution  visiting  her  mother. 
Mrs.  Young  is  a matron  in  the 
King’s  Daughters’  Cottage.  Miss 
Young  will  then  go  to  Washington 
to  spend  the  summer  with  her  rel- 
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atives. 

t tit 

Master  Frank  Lisk  who  has 
charge  of  the  incubator  reports 
that  one  hundred  and  fifty  chicken? 
were  hatched  last  Saturday  morning. 
We  will  soon  have  plenty  of  big  fat 
hens  and  we  hope  to  get  more  eggs. 

zzzz 

Our  grapes,  strawberrys  and  oth- 
er edible  fruit  are  now  growing 
ripe.  Some  strawberries  are  already 
ripe  and  many  are  gathered  to  be 
made  into  pies  and  various  other 
forms  suitable  to  the  palate.  Many 
are  eaten  uncooked. 

mi 

The  hot  summer  sun,  the  green 
plums,  and  the  bare  foot  boy  make 
increased  calls  upon  the  “medical 
fraternity”  of  the  institution  to  cure 
headaches,  stomachaches,  dress  the 
stumped  toes  and  the  pitchfork 
wounds  caused  from  the  careless 
handling  of  this  implement  of  work. 

ZtZZ 

The  twelfth  Cottage  is  now  com- 


pleted and  is  ready  for  occupancy 
so  far  as  the  school's  work  is  con- 
cerned. The  water,  sewer  and 
lights  have  all  been  connected. 
When  the  furnishings  are  installed 
the  cottage  will  be  opened.  The 
matron  and  officer  are  ready  to 
take  charge. 

zzzz 

J.  T.  S.  was  defeated  Saturday 
June,  5,  by  the  Flowe  Store  Nine. 
It  was  a rather  bad  game,  taking 
10  innings  to  decide  which  was  the 
victorious,  and  it  finally  came  out 
in  the  visitors  favor  19  to  16.  Al- 
though they  did  win  our  boys  gave 
them  a pretty  hard  struggle.  Nearly 
every  boy  got  him  at  least  one  hit. 
Hobby  and  Godown  getting  3 hits 
each  led  in  the  slugging. 

Batteries  Godown  and  Cook  and 
Bost  and  Dorfon. 

How  We  Stand 
J.  T.  S. 

G W L Pet. 

9 5 4 .556 


He  (as  canoe  rocks) — “Don’t  be  afraid;  we’re  only  ten  feet  from  land. 
She  (looking  around) — “Where  is  it?’’ 

He — Underneath  us!’’ — Chaparral. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 


LY. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1:40  A 

I 

30  | 

New  York-Birmingham 

1 30 

i 

1 :40  A 

2 :37A 

1 

29'  | 

Birmingham-New  York 

| 29 

i 

2 :37A 

5:12A 

1 

44  | 

W ashington- Atlanta 

| 44 

i 

5 :12A 

6 :32A 

1 

31  | 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 31 

i 

6 :32A 

8 :41A 

I 

137  1 

Atlanta-New  York 

| 137 

i 

8:41  A 

9 :25A 

i 

i 

11  1 

Charlotte-Norfolk-Richmond 

1 11 

i 

9 :25A 

10 :55A 

i 

36  | 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

j 36 

i 

10 :55A 

3 :20P 

i 

45  | 

Washington-Charlotte 

| 45 

i 

3 -20P 

3 :45P 

i 

46  | 

Charlotte-Danville 

] 46 

i 

3 :45P 

7:10P 

i 

12 

Norfolk-Richmond-Atlanta 

1 12 

i 

7 :10P 

8 :18P 

i 

32  | 

New  York- Augusta 

| 32 

i 

8:18? 

10 :20P 

i 

35  | 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

| 35 

i 

10 :20P 

9 :45P 

i 

138  | 

New  York- Atlanta 

1 138 

i 

9 :45P 

9 :31P 

i 

135  | 

Washington- Atlanta 

| 135 

i 

9 :31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
points. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

. Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  C. 
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Were  the  whole  world  good  as  you — not  an  atom 
better — 

Where  it  just  as  pure  and  true, 

Just  as  pure  and  true  as  you; 

Just  as  strong  in  faith  and  works; 

Just  as  free  from  crafty  quirks — 

All  extortion,  all  deceit ; 

Schemes  its  neighbor  to  defeat; 

Schemes  its  neighbor  to  defraud ; 

Schemes  some  culprit  to  applaud — 

Would  this  world  be  better? 

If  this  whole  world  followed  you — followed  to  the 
letter — 

Would  it  be  a nobler  world, 

All  deceit  and  falsehood  hurled 
From  it  altogether; 

Malice,  selfishness,  and  lust 
Banished  from  beneath  the  crust 
Tell  me,  if  it  followed  you, 

Cov’ring  human  hearts  from  view— 

Would  the  world  be  better? — Selected. 
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HINDSIGHT. 

You  will  never  be  sorry — 

For  doing  your  level  best. 

For  hearing  before  judging. 

For  thinking  before  speaking. 

For  standing  by  your  own  principles. 

For  being  generous  to  an  enemy. 

For  promptness  in  keeping  your  promises. 


THAT  ROAD. 

Concord  and  Cabarrus  need  Albemarle  and  Stanly;  the  latter,  we  make 
sure,  need  Concord  and  Cabarrus.  We  are  kin  folks,  have  intermarried, 
have  enjoyed  a long-time  friendship  that  amounts  to  a passion.  Been  a 
lot  of  reciprocal  courting  that  ended  in  a glorious  manner..  This  much  for 
sentiment  sake. 

There  are  thousands  of  dollars  invested  here  and  there  by  the  people  in 
the  two  counties  in  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises.  Much  com- 
munication in  person  becomes  necessary.  There  is  a heavy  exchange  of 
freight  almost  daily  in  carrying  on  these  mutual  enterprises.  This  is  the 
business  side  of  why  the  two  towns  should  be  connected  by  a dependable 
road,  which  on  account  of  the  heavy  service  required  of  it  must  necessarily 
be  of  hard  surface — or  a ceaseless  expenditure  in  upkeep  and  the  risk  of 
fatal  disease  from  the  clouds  of  dust  that  the  heavy  traffic  produces  all  the 
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time. 

To  make  this  a dependable  road  at  all  seasons  and  at  all  times  will  require 
the  hard-surfacing  of  just  22  miles  and  the  grading  and  most  of  the  bridges 
are  placed;  here  you  touch  a hard  surface  road  direct  to  Charlotte.  The 
proposed  lower  route  to  reach  Charlotte  will  at  least  require  44  miles  of 
hard  surfacing.  At  best  the  distance  cannot  be  decreased  as  much  as  five 
(5)  miles  by  actual  measurement.  Is  it  good  business  to  expend  a sufficient 
amount  of  state  money  to  hard-surface  an  additional  22  miles  merely  to 
save  less  than  five  miles  distance? 

There  is  no  objection  to  hard-surfacing  both  roads  if  the  money  is  avail- 
able; but  until  the  spirit  of  the  law,  if  not  the  very  letter  of  it, is  met  in 
linking  up  the  county  seats  of  contiguous  counties,  no  fancy  propositions 
should  be  able  to  seduce  the  good  people  of  Stanly  and  of  Cabarrus.  Let’s 
stick  to  our  kin-folks — the  tourists  don’t  mind  an  extra  five  miles  if  they 
can  see  more  of  the  wonderful  development  of  this  God-favored  section. 

❖ * * * * ❖ * 

MARVELOUS  PROGRESS. 

Three  things  in  modern  thinking  and  endeavor  constitute  what  is  re- 
graded progress:  good  churches,  good  roads  and  good  schools.  Stanly  coun- 
ty. by  this  measure,  enjoys  a perfect  score.  No  county  in  the  state  has 
added  more  attractive  church  buildings  to  its  territory  than  has  Stanly,  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years;  no  county  can  surpass  her  in  a development  of 
good  top-soil  roads;  and  in  her  schools  her  record  is  marvelous. 

Pietorially  THE  UPLIFT  carries  this  week  everlasting  evidence  that  a 
‘wise  and  aggressive  set  of  men  has  been  in  charge  of  the  rural  public  edu- 
cation affairs  of  that  county.  All  this  has  been  accomplished  in  four  years. 
What  Stanly  did,  could  have  been  done  by  Cabarrus  and  other  counties  that 
are  lagging  behind  in  this  great  educational  campaign.  Wherever  this 
development  has  not  occurred  you  find  entrenched  in  charge  of  school  affairs 
cither  incompetency,  or  indifference  or  selfishness  or  a secret  opposition  to 
public  education.  In  such  counties  the  public  is  taking  a hand  and  mak- 
ing strenuous  effort  to  remove  the  body  of  death. 

Stanly  county  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  achievements  her  chosen  and 
trusted  officers  have  wrought;  wdiile  in  some  other  counties  the  real  friends 
of  public  education  and  the  well-wishers  of  the  rural  child,  making  a com- 
parison of  what  Stanly  has  done  with  what  these  friends  see  around  them, 
are  compelled  to  hang  their  heads  in  shame. 

The  brief  story  of  what  Stanly  county  has  accomplished  is  respectfully 
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referred  to  Messrs  Odell,  McAllister  and  Smith,  the  Cabarrus  County  Board, 
and  to  their  executive  officer,  Prof.  Judge  Buxton  Robertson,  for  their  con- 
sideration and  inspiration,  with  the  hope  that  they  are  in  a receptive  mood 
to  take  notice  of  what  progressive  boards  are  accomplishing. 

SOME  NEW  DOCTORS. 

The  trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  have  conferred  the  de- 
gree of  LL.  D on  Senator  Carter.  Glass,  of  Virginia,  General  Julian  S.  Carr, 
of  Durham,  Judge  W.  P.  Stacey,  of  Raleigh,  and  Frank  Page,  of  Raleigh. 
A fine  worthy  deed,  but  confound  it,  who  in  the  wTorld  will  ever  get  his 
mouth  trained  to  say  “Doctor”  at  General  Carr?  Col.  Baldy  Boyden,  of 
Salisbury,  will  say  it  just  one  time  to  see  how  it  sounds,  but  never  again. 
Dr.  Carr  is  to  everybody  in  North  Carolina  just  General  Carr. 

Dr.  Pagge  and  Dr.  Stacey  sound  pretty  good,  and  those  titles  will  stick. 

Dr.  Page  and  Dr.  Stacey  sounds  pretty  good,  and  those  titles  will  stick, 

* * * * * * * 

R.  B.  Babbington,  whose  trip  around  the  world  has  been  a subject  of  much 
newspaper  notoriety,  lands  back  at  his  home  in  Gastonia  safe  and  sound. 
That  he  may  have  living  evidence  that  he’s  been  in  a number  of  famous 
places,  he  took  the  precaution  to  have  in  each  celebrated  place  the  name  en- 
graved on  his  watch.  So  if  you  have  the  nerve  to  doubt  that  Babbington 
has  been  in  Hong  Kong,  or  Tokyo,  or  Cairo,  or  Boston  or  any  other  place  not 
in  a class  with  the  goodly  city  of  Gastonia,  why  Babbington  will  make  you 
look  at  his  watch. 

******* 

Bank  failures  and  corporation  distresses  are  to  be  deplored.  They  never 
stop  with  the  principals,  but  generally  involve  numerous  others ; and  it 
takes  months  and  years  to  heal  the  old  scores.  That  is  a most  deplorable 
event  in  the  financial  life  of  Salisbury.  It  involves  so  many  good  and  in- 
nocent men  and  leaves  in  its  wake  embarrassments  that  create  a doubt  in 
mankind  that  is  a long  time  being  overcome.  Already  suits  have  been  started 
against  the  principals  in  that  unfortunate  affair,  and  the  thing  is  not  yet  well 
started. 

******* 

The  naming  of  what  started  as  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
at  Raleigh,  is  coming  in  for  some  new  discussion.  There  seems  no  real  good 
reason  why  the  institution  should  have  come  to  be  called  The  State  College. 
The  public  is  awraiting  to  see  what  the  new  President  is  disposed  to  call  it. 
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A novel  thing  occurred  in  the  Superior  court  of  Guilford  the  other  day. 
Court  adjourned  for  the  lack  of  cases.  It  often  occurs  that  courts  adjourn, 
because  the  judge  wants  to  go  home,  or  litigants  press  for  continuances. 

Hickory  is  moving  to  vote  on  a $300,000  dollar  bond  issue  to  make  certain 
the  erection  of  a modern  High  School  building  on  property  recently  donated 
to  the  city  for  school  purposes. 

He  H*  sfc  H*  sjs  * 

COMPARATIVE  JEWELS. 

Our  readers,  who  believe  in  giving  the  rural  child  a square  deal  in  educa- 
tional facilities  and  advantages,  will  applaud  the  superb  leadership  that 
stands  out  conspicuously  in  the  achievements  of  the  Stanly  county  school  of- 
ficals,  as  exhibited  in  this  issue  of  THE  UPLIFT,  during  the  past  four  years. 

In  contrast  with  this — extremes  always  suggest  themselves — in  another 
county  of  the  state,  (and  pride  forbids  its  naming)  the  only  visible  construc- 
tive piece  of  work  to  which  the  school  officials  may  point  with  any  pride  and 
on  which  alone  they  may  rest  their  laurels  as  forward-looking  educational 
leaders  is  the  installation  of  sanitary  closets  at  the  several  school-houses.  In 
this,  however,  all  of  the  glory  of  voluntary  action  does  not  belong  to  them— -it 
required  a positive  threat  by  a high  official  of  the  health  department  and  the 
vigorous  pounding  of  the  chairman’s  fist  against  further  delay  before  its 
executive  officer  gave  signs  of  moving.  This  is  the  outstanding  record  of  the 
achievements  in  an  administration  that  covers  a term  of  six  years — these  be 
the  jewels  in  the  record  of  one  “who  rejoices  in  a high  rating  among  the 
state’s  educators.” 
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WHERE  BRAINS,  ENERGY  AND  UN- 
SELFISHNESS  ABIDE, 

I spent  a day  riding  over  Stanly  county , viewing  what  had  been  accom- 
plished in  four  short  years  by  the  public  school  authorities - l had  heard  so 
much  about  educational  progress  in  Stanly,  that  I desired  to  get  some  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  achievement.  It  made  me  ashamed,  when  mentally  I 
compared  what  I saw  among  the  rural  hills  of  Stanly  with  the  practically 
neglected  educatioal  cause  in  Cabarrus  county.  Ten  years  ago  Cabarrus 
county  was  long  ways  ahead  of  Stanly — today  there  no  longer  remains  the 
possibility  of  a comparison.  They  are  in  different  classes. 


Sometime  ago  an  official  of  the 
state  Educational  Department  re- 
marked that  “ there  seems  to  be  less 
doing  educationally  in  Cabarrus  than 
in  any  county  in  the  state.”  What 
about  Stanly,  he  was  asked.  “On 
fire  with  enthusiasm,  and  her  achieve- 
ments are  little  short  of  marvelous.” 
Having  a first-hand  knowledge  of 
conditions  in  the  two  counties,  I was 
convinced  that  this  departmental  rep- 
resentative kept  a close  tab  on  edu- 
cational doings  in  the  state. 

Mingling  with  the  good  folks  about 
Albemarle,  I found  that  the  livest 
question  with  these  awakened  people 
is  the  matter  of  rural  education.  It 
soon  developed  that  credit  for  this 
condition  was  assigned  to  the  wisdom 
and  activity  of  the  county  education- 
al board  and  its  executive  officer. 
The  character  of  the  public  schools 
and  their  success,  always  reflect  the 
composition  of  the  county  board.  If 
there  is  progress  being  had,  the  board 
is  composed  of  competent  and  pa- 
triotic men;  if  the  cause  is  lagging, 
it  is  a sure  indication  that  those  in 
charge  are  either  incompetent  or  sel- 
fish or  both.  No  cause  can  rise  high- 
er than  its  source,  unless  a great 
power  is  exerted  from  without. 

When  I stopped  and  took  in  the 
situation  where  a splendid  brick 


school  building,  with  auditorium, 
patent  desks,  complete  school  equip- 
ment in  evidence,  a great  piano,  had 
been  provided  for  the  children  of  a 
vast  territory  formerly  composing 
six  districts,  and  trucks  to  take  care 
of  the  children,  I wondered  if  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  persuade 
the  Cabarrus  county  Board,  Messrs 
Odell,  McAllister  and  Smith,  and 
their  executive  clerk,  Prof.  Robert- 
son, to  make  an  official  visit  to  Stan- 
ly and  learn  the  rudiments  and  the 
primary  facts  that  govern  the 
great  educational  campaign  that  is 
now  going  on  in  the  state  to  the 
pride  and  joy  of  all  progressive  peo- 
ple? 

Geographically  these  modern  school 
buildings  serve  different  sections  of 
the  county.  We  present  pictorial 
references  to  only  five  of  them;  there 
are  three  others  complete  and  three 
others  are  in  making.  Last  year  the 
Board  purchased  8 pianos  for  these 
modern  buildings.  Why  should  a 
country  child  not  be  in  hearing  dis- 
tance of  music  as  well  as  a town 
child — who  decreed  that  a town  child 
deserved  more  privileges  than  a 
country  child? 

This  same  board  purchased  1050 
opera  chairs  for  the  modern  school 
auditoriums.  Has  not  a country 
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gentleman  as  much  right  to  be  com- 
fortable while  he  sits  witnessing  the 
various  school  entertainments  as  is 
the  town  gentleman.  The  clay  that 
made  one  made  the  other. 

During  the  year  this  same  pro- 
gressive board  purchased  1,500  pat- 
ent desks  for  their  rural  schools. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  a town  child 
should  sit  on  a comfortable  seat, 
and  his  country  cousin  be  compelled 
to  hang  out  on  a slab  bench  or  an 
awkard  home-made  desk? 

During  the  year  this  very  same 
progressive  Stanly  county  board  has 
increased  the  number  of  school  trucks 
to  18.  Is  there  any  reason  why  a 
little  country  child  should  toddle 
through  mud  and  slush  to  school, 
and  the  town  child  carried  to  school 
in  street  cars,  automobiles  or  on 
paved  streets  a-foot  ? One  is  no 
beter  than  the  other.  That  our 
school  officials  in  Cabarrus  may  know 
what  a school  truck  looks  like,  we 
have  secured  a cut  of  one  that  car- 
ries little  Stanly  county  children  to 
school  in  the  morning  and  in  the  late 
afternoon  carries  them  back  to  their 
homes.  What  would  our  people 
think  had  come  over  our  school  of- 
ficials if  they  happened  to  awake  and 
consolidate  six  districts  into  one, 
providing  a modern  building  with 
splendid  equipment  and  unbobbed 
teachers  to  conduct  a modern  school 
in  the  county,  and  use  a truck  or 
trucks  to  convey  the  far-off  pupils. 
Answering  our  own  question,  they 
would  at  first  be  jarred  and  finally 
conclude  that  the  school  officials  of 
the  county  show  some  signs  of  life 
and  a disposition  to  function  com- 
petently and  efficiently. 

The  school  board  of  Stanly  county 
is  sure  of  the  wisdom  of  its  course— 


with  them  it  is  no  longer  a problem 
or  an  experiment.  They  are  rejoice- 
ing  in  their  achievements,  and  al- 
ready the  fruits  of  their  courageous 
and  progressive  legislation  is  bearing 
great  fruit. 

Just  this  week,  Prof.  Reap  was  re- 
elected, having  declined  a $4,000  po- 
sition elsewhere*;  He  preferred  to 
remain  to  personally  see  the  am- 
bitious programme  he  and  his  board 
had  mapped  out  brought  to  a suc- 
cessful issue. 

It  is  a glorious  thing  to  have  a real 
man,  a competent  man,  in  charge  of 
a cause  where  helpless  children  con- 
fidingly depend  on  the  leadership  of 
others.  Their  lives  and  their  future 
are  largely  in  their  hands,  and  to 
withhold  them  from  the  best  of  op- 
portunities is  no  less  than  a cirme — 
that ’s  the  most  decent  name  you 
can  give  the  act. 

Oh,  for  more  Reaps  and  County 
Boards  like  Stanly  county  enjoys. 

In  this  issue  we  carry  pictures  of 
five  of  the  eight  complete,  modern 
school  houses,  serving  consolidated 
districts  in  Stanly.*  At  present  there 
are  eleven  projects  of  consolidation  of 
districts  being  worked  out,  and  be- 
fore a great  while  they  will  become 
a reality.  The.se  buildings  are  a 
proper  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
the  rural  people,  they  speak  a lan- 
guage of  consideration,  of  justice, 
of  interest,  of  service  to  fellow  man, 
who  must  depend  upon  devoted 
leaders  charged  with  a sacred  duty. 
They  are  monuments  to  the  wisdom, 
devotion  and  energy  of  Prof.  Reap, 
who  works  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son. Such  a man  is  a credit  to  a 
county,  and  no  wonder  Stanly  coun- 
ty is  proud  of  him;  and  just  the 
other  day  they  re-elected  him,  not 
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that  he  tf  stands  high  among  educa- 
tors in  the  state,  knows  the  county 
and  the  people”  but  because  he  re- 
cognized his  responsibilities,  knew 
his  duties  and  went  about  them  like 
a man  full  of  good,  rich  blood  and 
determination. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  in 
four  years — what  was  done  in  Stan- 
ly, could  have  been  done  in  Cabar- 
rus if  the  Executive  officer  ‘ ‘ had 
made  up  his  mind”  and  had  energy 


and  capacity  enough  to  tackle  a 
man’s  job.  But  his  administration 
seems  to  have  pleased  the  board  of 
education  and,  it  follows,  that  this 
sorry  and  sleepy  administration  of 
the  educational  affairs  of  Cabarrus 
county  lies  at  the  door  of  the  board 
of  education  as  much  as  with  Prof. 
Judge  Buxton  Robertson,  who 
“ stands  high  among  the  educators  of 
the  state  and  knows  the  county  and 
people.  ’ ’ 


AQUADALE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 


Aquadale  school  building  serves  the  pupils  of  wThat  formerly  covered  a ter- 
ritory of  six  districts.  This  building  has  ten  school  rooms,  and  the  pupils 
are  served  by  two  trucks.  The  arrangement  is  so  modern  and  the  design  is  so 
attractive  that  it  would  grace  the  educational  cause  in  any  town  or  village, 
such  as  Mt.  Pleasant  in  this  county.  But  a barrier,  who  has  taken  an  oath 
to  promote  education  in  the  county  and  to  give  each  child  the  privileges  of  ade- 
quate educational  facilities  and  to  encourage  education  in  general, decrees  other- 
wise. Yet  this  handsome  school  building  stands  as  a beacon  light  out  among 
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the  hills  of  rural  Stanly;  and  the  people  are  proud  of  it,  and  love  the  kind1 
of  government  that  made  it  possible. 

The  enrollment  last  session  was  307,  of  whom  55  were  in  the  high  school 
department.  Instruction  in  Home  Economics  is  featured  at  this  school. 
There  are  ten  grades.  And  of  course  where  such  progress  and  vision  pre- 
vail, it  goes  without  saying  that  the  building  is  supplied  with  a piano  and 
there  is  instruction  in  music.  No  wonder  the  people  are  happy  in  their 
rural  environment,  when  they  see  that  the  authorities  of  government  are 
willing  to  hand  out  a square  deal  to  them. 

ENDY  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 


This  is  a brick  building,  containing  eight  school  rooms.  It  serves  the 
school  purposes  of  a territory  formerly  divided  into1  six  districts.  The  trucks 
are  operated  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  pupils.  The  enrollment 
last  session  was  307,  of  whom  42  were  in  the  high  school.  The  course  covers 
nine  (9)  grades. 

The  building  is  supplied  with  all  conveniences,  has  a piano  and  a music 
instructor  is  employed.  This  effort  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  education 
(Stanly,  of  course)  to  bring  school  advantages  and  opportunities  under  a fa- 
vorable environment  is  loudly  praised  by  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  con- 
solidated district.  There  has  grown  out  of  this  progress  a better  com- 
munity spirit  and  a greater  delight  in  dwelling  in  the  rural  section. 


EAST  ALBEMARLE. 


This  is  an  at- 
tractive brick 
building,  contain- 
ing eight  school 
rooms,  and  an 
auditorium  seat- 
ing over  500  peo- 
ple. It  serves 
the  patronage  of 
a territory  form- 
erly divided  in- 
to six  districts, 
each  having  a 
poorly  adapted 
school  building 
such  as  you  find 
in  Cabarrus  coun- 
ty and  other 
backward  coun- 
ties of  the  state. 

Two  trucks  pro- 
vide for  the 
transportation  of 
the  pupils.  This 
elegant  school 
building  is  out 
from  Albemarle 
on  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  great 
concrete  bridge 
across  the  Yad- 
kin. 

The  wisdom  of 
the  plan  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the 
size  of  it  may 
be  and  is  to  be 

doubled,  when  other  districts  are  added  to  this  consolidated  district.  The 
enlargement  will  be  another  unit  just  like  the  one  here  shown  to  be  placed 
at  the  right  of  the  present  building,  thus  avoiding  tearing  off  any  of  the  pres- 
ent building  or  even  disturbing  the  splendid  arrangement  or  injuring  the 
architectual  effect. 

The  enrollment  last  session  was  304,  of  whom  30  were  high  school  pupils. 
The  course  covers  nine  grades.  This  building  like  all  of  the  modern  rural 
school  buildings  erected  by  this  progressive  and  patriotic  school  board  is  sup- 
plied with  a piano  and  maintains  an  instructor  in  music.. 
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A SCHOOL  TRUCK. 


This  is  the  simple  little  conveyance 
that  Stanly  county  uses — 18  of  them 
« — to  convey  its  school  children  to  and 
from  school.  There  have  been  sever- 


al of  them  in  Cabarrus  county,  but 
they  were  just  passing  through  to 
other  counties  where  a progressive 
educational  campaign  is  going  on.: 


CHARLES  AUGUSTUS  REAP. 


It’s  a joy  to  know  a real  man — a 
man  that  is  honest  with  his  job  and 
■works  it  for  all  there  is  in  it.  It’s 
refreshing  to.  meet  a man  who  stands 
for  something  and  has  the  courage 
and  the  honor  to  face  the  public, 
eshewing  all  straddles  and  comprom- 
ising. It’s  inspiring  to  find  a man 
who,  to  be  faithful  to  his  responsi- 
bilities and  conscientious  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  is  willing  to  un- 
dergo hardships,  suffer  misunder- 
standings, go  up  against  temporary 
oppositions  and  willing  to  deprive 
himself  of  many  comforts  that  a pub- 
lic service  may  be  rendered  efficient- 
ly* 

Over  the  way,  in  Stanly  county — 
a goodly  county  of  noble  people  for  a 
long  time  bottled  up  and,  in  conse- 
quence, behind  the  march  of  progress 
as  prevailed  in  many  of  the  counties 
of  the  state — is  just  such  a man  as 
we  have  pictured  in  the  opening 
paragraph.  He  is  Prof.  Charles 


Augustus  Reap,  a native  of  Stanly 
soil,  being  a country  born  and  reared 
example  of  well-poised,  earnest  and 
patriotic  manhood.  This  fellow  has 
wrought  a success  in  Stanly  county 
that  makes  for  him  an  everlasting 
monument  and  a record  that  will 
touch  and  bless  immortal  souls  to 
the  end  of  eternity. 

Through  his  leadership,  indomita- 
able  energy,  broad  vision,  his  fine 
executive  ability  and  his  consuming 
passion  that  the  rural  child  should 
have  adequate  educational  facilities 
and  advantages,  he  has  led  in  a prog- 
gramme  that  has  resulted  in  making 
the  rural  public  schools  of  Stanly 
county  one  of  the  prides  of  the  state. 
In  reality  and  in  truth  he  enjoys  a 
“high  rating  among  the  educators  of 
the  state,”  having  won  it  by  service 
and  achievement  and  not  thrust  upon 
him  by  apologists  who  seek  to  make 
excuse  for  surrendering  to  inefficien- 
cy, if  not  incompetency. 
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Prof.  Reap  was  born  on  a farm 
in  Tyson  township,  Stanly  connty, 
April  3,  1892.  He  attended  the  conn- 
ty public  schools  for  a period;  then, 
in  1909,  he  was  for  three  months  a 


student  in  the  Academy  at  Palmer- 
ville.  For  two  years  following  this  he 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
county.  In  the  fall  of  1912  he  be- 
came a student  of  Mt.  Pleasant 
Collegiate  Institute,  leaving  there 
after  the  first  year  for  Weaverville 
College,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years.  After  an  attendance  upon  the 
summer  school  of  1915  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  from  which  institu- 
tion he  graduated  with  A.  B.  degree 
in  1917  and  M.  A.  degree  in  1918. 

Full  of  patriotism,  he  volunteered 
for  military  service  in  the  world  war 
in  July  1917,  and  went  across  in 


July,  1918.  After  the  armistice  was 
signed  Mr.  Reap  taught  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers  in  Beaune  University  in 
France  until  July,  1919,  Returning 
to  his  native  country  and  his  native 
county,  he  was  elected  county  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction. 

Another  forward  looking  Stanly 
man,  Mr.  Z.  Y.  Moss,  who  has  had 
ample  opportunity  to  know  what 
manner  of  man  Prof.  Reap  is  and  to 
see  him  daily  in  action,  took  occasion 
to  thus  write  about  this  dynamic 
force  that  has  been  born  and  bred 
on  Stanly  soil: 

“He  took  hold  of  this  work  with 
a firm  hand  and  a determination  to 
make  Stanly  county  schools  second 
to  none  in  the  state.  No  one  doubts 
that  he  has  labored  earnestly  for 
four  years  with  this  aim  in  view. 
The  time  was  ripe  when  he  assumed 
control,  and  the  position  was  a gi- 
gantic one.  The  accomplishments 
have  been  remarkable,  almost  marvel- 
ous in  some  instances.  Perhaps  his 
greatest  work  has  been  along  the  line 
of  consolidation  of  schools  and  the 
erection  of  modern  school  buildings. 
In  July,  1920,  there  were  60  schools 
in  Stanly  county  for  the  white  child- 
ren, not  including  Albemarle,  Badin, 
and  Norwood.  Today  there  are  40 
schools  with  trucks  in  operation  con- 
veying the  children  to  and  from 
school.  In  most  cases,  from  four  to 
six  schools  have  been  put  together, 
thus  making  one  strong  school,  with 
the  possibility  of  developing  large 
rural  high  schools  capable,  of  doing 
accredited  work.  Mr,  Reap  has  also 
worked  incessantly  to  raise  the 
standard  for  teachers  in  the  county. 
As  a result  45  per  cent  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  county  today  have  had 
college  training  and  all  of  them  have 
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had  professional  training. 

Mr.  Reap  is  a tireless  worker,  and 
no  school  interest  will  be  allowed  to 
suffer  if  he  can  prevent  it.  No  day 
is  too  cold  or  too  rainy  and  no  night 
is  too  dark  for  him  to  drive  his  Ford 
and  serve  the  interests  of  Stanly 
county  schools.  If  he  is  not  filling 
an  engagement  concerning  school 
matters  he  will  be  found  in  office  un- 
til late  at  night.  He  takes  just  as 
much  interest  and  will  go  into  details 
of  any  school  matter  with  teacher  or 


patron  then,  just  the  same  as  he 
would  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 

While  he  has  been  very  busy  and 
great  demands  are  made  on  him  he 
finds  time  to  do  some  very  effective 
church  and  Sunday  school  work.  He 
is  superintendent  of  the  largest  Sun- 
day school  in  the  county.  His  place 
would  be  hard  to  fill  in  this  field 
He  also  finds  time  to  give  to  every 
movement  that  is  for  the  upbuilding 
of  Albemarle  and  Stanly  county. 


BEWARE! 

Don’t  gget  impatient  with  the  human  mule  who  opposes  progress  or 
new  ideas.  Maybe  he’s  a pathological  case,  a victim  of  the  mental 
disease  known  as  neophobia. — Salisbury  Post. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  DICKENS’  NOVELS. 

Paul  V.  D.  Hoysradt,  in  C.  E.  World 


Charles  Dickens  has  been  dead  a 
little  more  than  half  a century,  and 
to  us  of  today  it  seems  somewhat 
strange  that  at  the  time  he  was  liv- 
ing a great  many  people  should  have 
questioned  his  Christianity.  This 
was  an  actual  fact,  for  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  James  T.  Field,  the  Ameri- 
can publisher,  wrote  his  book  of  rem- 
iniscences, “ Yesterday  with  Au- 
thor’s,” he  went  out  of  his  way  to 
prove  that  in  his  opinion  the  great 
novelist  was  a true  and  sincere 
Christian  believer.  To  clinch  his 
testimony  Mr.  Fields  quoted  a pass- 
age from  Dicken’s  last  will  and  test- 
ament in  which  the  writer  committed 
his  soul  to  the  mercy  of  his  “Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;”  in  this 
same  passage  the  novelist  further  be- 
sought his  children  to  follow  Christ’s 
teachings  as  found  in  the  Gos- 


pels. 

Probably  if  many  of  the  readers 
who  questioned  Dickens  ’ religious 
beliefs  were  alive  today,  they  would 
one  and  all  wish  that  modern  novel- 
ists were  half  as  careful  as  he  to 
reveal  their  Christianity  in  their 
written  work.  Assuredly,  if  thefie 
was  ever  a great  novelist  whose  stor- 
ies were  full  of  Christian  love  and 
cheer,  that  novelist  is  the  author  of 
“A  Christmas  Carol”  and  “David 
Copperfield.  ’ ’ 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
many  times  the  Bible  is  mentioned  in 
his  novels.  In  the  very  beginning  of 
“David  Copperfield’  little  David 
hears  the  story  of  the  raising  of  Laz- 
arus as  read  by  his  mother  one  Sun- 
day evening;  and  in  “The  Old  Cur- 
iosity Shop”  little  Nell  used  to  read 
the  Bible  in  the  quiet,  lovely  retreat 
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of  the  old  church.  Oliver  Twist  read 
the  Bible  to  Mrs.  Maylie  and  Rose 
Fleming.  Even  Scrooge  heard, 
<5cAnd  he  took  a child,  and  set  him  in 
the  midst.” 

Few  novelists,  too,  have  given  us 
such  convincing  proof  of  their  belief 
in  immortality  as  Dickens  has  given. 
The  death  scenes  in  some  of  his 
novels  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
word-pictures  in  the  language.  After 
reading  of  the  death  of  little  Paul 
Dombey  who  will  soon  forget  this 
passage  ? 

“The  golden  ripple  on  the  wall 
came  back  again,  and  nothing  else 
stirred  in  the  room.  The  old,  old 
fashion,  the  fashion  that  came  in 
with  our  first  parents,  and  will  last, 
unchanged,  until  our  race  has  run 
its  course,  and  the  wide  firmament  is 
rolled  up  like  a scroll.  The  old,  old 
fashion — Death!  Oh!  thank  God, 

all  who  see  it,  for  that  older  fashion 
yet  of  immortality.  And  look  upon 
us,  angels  of  young  children  with  re- 
gard not  quite  estranged,  when  the 
Swift  River  bears  us  to  the  Ocean.” 

Another  beautiful  passage  about 
death  and  immortality  is  this  short 
paragraph  from  “Hard  Times:” 


“The  star  has  shown  him  where 
to  find  the  God  of  the  poor,  and 
through  humility  and  sorrow  and 
forgiveness  he  had  gone  to  his  Re- 
deemer’s rest.” 

But  of  all  the  death  scenes  per- 
haps the  most  moving  of  all  in  its 
tenderness  and  noble  restraint  is 
that  in  “Bleak  House,”  where  poor, 
homeless  Jo  is  on  his  death-bed, 
and  Allan  Woodcourt  asks  him: 

“Jo,  did  you  ever  know  a pray- 
er?” 

“Never  knowed  nothing,  sir.” 

Not  so  much  as  one  short  pray- 
er?” 

“No,  sir,  nothing  at  all.” 

“Jo,  can  you  say  what  I say?” 

“I’ll  say  anything  as  you  say,  sir, 
for  I know  it’s  good.” 

“Our  Father.” 

“Our  Father!  yes,  that  wery  good, 
sir. ’ ’ 

“Which  art  in  heaven.” 

“Art  in  heaven — is  the  light  a 
cornin’,  sir?” 

“It  is  close  at  hand.  Hollowed  be 
Thy  name.’ 

“Hollowed  be — Thy — 

“The  light  is  come  upon  the  dark 
benighted  way.” 


Among  the  salutary  recommendations  of  Judge  B.  F.  Long,  at  the 
May  term,  of  Iredell  Superior  court,  was  that  the  sheriff  open  the  Bible 
used  for  administering  the  oath  to  witnesses,  so  that  no  two  would  be 
likely  to  plant  their  covenanting  lips  at  the  same  place.  Judge  Long 
criticised  the  custom  of  every  man  kissing  the  cover— usually  about 
the  same  spot— and  pointed  out  that  if  the  Bible  were  opened  each  time 
the  chances  were  that  the  witnesses  would  have  a comparatively  fresh 
page. 
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“DYNAMIC  EDUCATIONAL  LEADER.” 


What  is  the  result?  Better  schools 
•everywhere  and  a community  of  feel- 
ing between  dwellers  in  town  and 
country,  which  is  essential  for  the 
best  feeling  in  any  county.  Of 
course  this  could  not  have  been  pos- 
sible if  the  people  had  not  worked 
together  and  supported  Supt.  C.  L. 
Coon,  the  dynamic  educational  leader 
of  the  county.  Sometimes  they  have 
* ‘cussed”  him  and  sometimes  they 
have  disagreed  with  him,  but  always 
they  have  realized  that  he  was  dom- 
inated with  the  one  resolve;  to  give 
Wilson  the  best  educational  system. 
Therefore,  even  when  they  thought 
his  way  was  not  always  the  wisest, 
they  have  given  support,  swapped 
ideas,  with  the  result  that  the  sys- 
tem here  is  as  near  a model  as  can 
be  found  in  any  county  in  the  United 
States. 

It  reads  like  a romance — the  pro- 
gress of  the  last  10  years.  The  only 
way  to  tell  what  is  being  done  in 
anything  is  to  contrast  10-year 
periods.  What  was  Wilson  doing  in 
education  10  years  ago  as  compared 
to  what  it  is  doing  now?  We  go  first 
to  investment,  not  that  a building  is 
to  be  reckoned  in  importance  to  a 
good  teacher,  but  because  somehow 
or  other  our  materialistic  minds 
grasp  a figure  quicker  than  an  ideal. 
In  1913  the  value  of  the  school  prop- 
erty in  this  county  was  $257,000.  To- 
day it  is  $2,462,000.  Even  at  that,  as 
Professor  Conn  points  out,  the 
people  heve  invested  $3,200,000. 
in  automobiles.  But  that  is  only 
partly  a criticism,  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  schools  is  made  possible  only 
by  utilizing  65  trucks  which  carry 
2,200  children  to  school  every  day. 


That’s  a revolution,  sure  enough* 
and  some  of  the  older  fellows  said 
and  still  sav:  ‘‘When  I was  a boy 
I thought  nothing  of  walking  four 
miles  to  school  and  it  will  do  my  boy 
good  to  do  the  same  thing.  It  is  a 
big  waster  of  money  to  let  them  ride 
and  makes  school-going  too  soft  and 
easy.”  It  is  on  objection  that  only 
experience  can  answer.  Then  the 
father  went  to  a one-room  school  and 
the  teacher  taught  everything  from 
the  a-b  abs  and  spelling  “baker’* 
and  ‘‘shady”  up  to  the  highest 
grades,  and  they  were  not  very 
high.  Now  what  was  once  called 
k way  out  in  the  country”  has  a 
schools  with  half  a dozen  teachers  or 
more  and  eight  or  10  grades,  and  in 
the  high  schools  a boy  or  girl  passes 
directly  to  the  state  university,  the 
state  college  or  any  of  the  church 
or  other  colleges  in  the  state.  Be- 
sides, if  it  costs  more  for  gas  it  saves 
shoe-leather  and  gives  two  hours* 
more  or  less,  in  school,  which  the 
old  man  spent  walking  to  and  fro 
when  he  was  a boy. 

The  school  budget  has  grown  from 
$67,919  to  $402,252;  the  enrollment 
from  10,758  to  20,224;  the  school 
term  has  been  lengthened  from  103 
days  to  165  days.  The  total  pay  of 
teachers  then  was  $39,214,  whereas 
today  it  is  $233,070. 

These  are  illuminating  and  en- 
couraging figures,  and  in  many  re- 
spects they  are  duplicated  in  most 
progressive  counties  in  the  state, 
even  where  large  territory  makes 
such  unification  more  difficult. 
There  is  only  one  place  where  there 
is  a decrease  in  the  period  of  10* 
years,  and  that  is  apparent  rather 
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than  real.  The  number  of  school- 
houses  iu  1913  was  160.  Today  it  is 
106.  Why?  Consolidation.  The  little 
one-room  ramshackle  (is  that  a good 
word?)  schoolhouses  have  given 
place  to  modern  school  buildings, 
the  value  of  the  school  building 
having  increased  more  than  tenfold 
in  10  years. 

This  decrease  recalls  a story  that 
happened  some  years  ago  with  ref- 
erence to  a church  report.  At  every 
session  of  a Methodist  conference 
eaeh  minister  is  called  upon  by  the 
bishop  to  make  a report  showing  the 
church  membership.  Most  preachers 
take  pride  in  reporting  the  increase 
in  such  memberships.  After  a score 
or  more  preachers  had  reported 
gracious  revivals”  and  large  acces- 
sions to  the  church,  the  bishop  call- 
ed upon  a leading  preacher  in  charge 
of  a big  church  in  a big  town:  “Bish- 
op, we  have  had  a good  year  in  our 
church — a year  of  examination  and 
improvement.  When  I became  pas- 
tor of  this  church  there  were  783 
members  enrolled  on  the  church 
books.  By  conscientious  pruning  we 


have  reduced  the  number  to  641, 
What  we  have  lost  in  quantity  we 
have  made  up  in  quality  and  useful- 
ness. We  are  now  rid  of  the  drift- 
wood and  are  ready  to  go  forward.” 
That  would  doubtless  be  the  report 
of  Professor  Coon . He  would  say  that 
having  reduced  the  number  of 
school-houses — driftwood  buildings, 
so  to  speak — the  county  was  ready 
to  go  forward,  with  full  attention  to 
better  teaching  and  more  thorough 
instruction — John  Daniels. 

P.  S. — One  of  the  best  things  a- 
bout  the  completion  and  better  e- 
quipment  of  the  schools  is  that  it  is 
the  forerunner  of  better  instruction 
and  better  teachers  who  go  into 
teaching  as  the  most  honorable  pro- 
fession and  not  as  a makeshift  as 
was  necessarily  the  practice  when 
the  pay  of  a teacher  was  insuffi- 
cient to  insure  support.  With  better 
school  and  better  paid  teachers,  we 
must  look  for  teaching  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  that  will  measure  up  to 
the  best  standards  of  instruction 
and  scholarship  in  our  best  old-time 
academies.  This  is  the  goal. 


Washington  dispatches  recently  stated  that  manufacturers  of  the 
country  paid  76.83  per  cent  of  the  Federal  taxes  received.  If  the  whole 
truth  were  told,  the  statement  would  be  something  like  this:  “Of  the 
Federal  tax  burden  laid  on  the  people  of  the  United  States,  so  much 
reached  the  Treasury  through  the  collectors,  and  76.83  per  cent  of  the 
amount  received  was  collected  by  manufacturers.” 

Manufacture  pays  no  taxes.  Every  assessment  against  manufacture 
is  added,  together  with  aaprofit,  to  the  price,  and  in  the  end  Mr,  Ultimate 
Consumer,  although  not  listed  on  the  tax  rolls,  pays  the  shot, 

A manufacturing  center  derives  its  profits  from  sales  all  over  the 
country,  sometimes  from  other  countries,  so  it  may  happen  that  a part 
4>f  the  nation’s  revenue  is  paid  by  some  foreign  ultimate  consumer  who 
lias  purchased  American  goods,  although  not  under  the  protection  of 
<01d  G-lory. 
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NEOPHOBIA. 

Charlotte  Observer. 


The  Scientific  Monthly  says:  ‘‘The 
neophobic  patient  shows  marked 
aversion  and  resentment  at  the  sight 
of  anything  new.  The  disease  is 
very  prevalent  and  there  are  no 
drugs  known  that  will  cure  it,  except 
poisons.  We  all  seem  to  carry 
about  the  germs  of  it,  for  any  of  us  is 
liable  to  manifest  mild  symptoms, 
and  in  certain  countries  and  certain 
centuries  it  has  been  epidemic.” 

Anyone  who  has  ever  tried  to  put 
over  a new  idea  or  introduce  a new 
device  or  method,  will  realize  that 
much  of  the  difficulty  encountered 
can  be  classed  as  neophobic.  Most 
people  are  suspicious  of  anything 
new,  though  in  fairness  it  must  be 
admitted  that  this  is  partly  because 
they  have  been  stung  so  many  times 
by  the  new.  The  Scientific  Month- 
ly points  out  that  the  first  printed 
books  had  to  be  sold  as  manuscripts 
because  of  the  prejudice  against 
printing.  The  learned  men  of  Italy 
sneered  at  the  invention  as  a bar- 
barous German  innovation.  When 
bathtubs  were  invented,  about  80 
years  ago,  prejudice  rose  so  violent- 
ly against  them  that  Virginia  levied  a 
tax  of  $30  a year  on  each  tub  and 
Boston  passed  a municipal  ordinance 
making  bathing  in  a bathtub  unlaw- 
ful except  when  advised  by  a doctor. 
Some  of  the  foods  you  eat  daily  found 
their  way  to  the  average  table  only 


after  a hard  struggle.  Parmentier, 
to  introduce  potatoes,  had  to  resort 
to  getting  the  society  folks  of  his 
day  to  eat  them  at  banquets.  The 
apes  copied  them. 

Seneca,  fighting  waterworks  and 
heating  systems  when  they  v/ere  in- 
troduced into  Rome,  orated:  “Be- 
lieve me,  that  was  a happy  age  be- 
fore, the  days  of  architects,  before 
the  days  of  builders.”  Seneca, 
would  have  had  a stroke  if  he  could 
have  seen  the  Woolworth  building, 
Thomas  Creevey,  fighting  in  the 
English  Parliament  in  1825  against 
the  bill  for  the  construction  of  the 
first  railroad,  denounced  its  backer 
as  insane.  He  raged  at  “the  loco- 
motive monster,  navigated  by  a tail 
of  smoke  and  sulphur  coming 
through  every  man’s  grounds  be- 
tween Manchester  and  Liverpool.” 
Clear-cut  cases  of  neophobia — men- 
tal derangement  that  causes  an  aver- 
sion to  anything  new.  On  the  oth- 
er hand  is  another  type  of  mental  un- 
balance, not  quite  as  clearly  define — - 
a craze  for  perpetual  experimen- 
tation, a chronic  adversion  to  any- 
thing old. 

The  Scientific  Monthly  puts  this 
cracker  on  its  discussion:  “Neo- 
phobia in  the  material  world  is  now 
practically  non-existent.  Neopho- 
bia in  the  domain  of  ideas  is  as  vir- 
ulent as  in  the  Middle  Ages.” 


At  home  and  abroad  the  liberal  appropriations  to  education  by  North 
Carolina  are  appreciated  and  held  up  for  emulation.  Dr.  Alderman 
president  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  evidently  had  in  mind  the  policy 
of  his  native  state  when  he  recently  declared  that  if  Virginia  did  not 
move  forward  the  Old  Dominion  “will  be  forced  to  take  second  rank 
among  state  universities  of  the  south.” — News  & Observer. 
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MARKED  DOWN  FROM  FIFTY  CENTS. 

By  Annie  Cornforth 


At  the  big  department  store  of 
Kendrick,  Chase  & Co.,  they  were 
getting  ready  for  the  spring  clear- 
ance sales. 

Jack  Newman,  head  clerk  of  the 
linen  and  cotton  cloth  department, 
was  marking  and  arranging  goods 
in  his  usual  alert,  active  manner. 
His  rapid  rise  since  he  had  come  to 
the  store,  a green  country  boy,  was, 
to  him,  a matter  of  considerable 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Farley,  the  gen- 
eral manager,  was  especially  ap- 
preciative of  his  business  ability, 
and  Jack  felt  flattered  by  the  in- 
creasingly important  tasks  that  he 
was  called  on  to  perform. 

“Can  you  come  and  help  Proctor 
a little  while,  Jack'?”  Mr.  Farley 
asked.  “You  wadt  lose  Anything 
by  it,”  he  added.,  “Proctor’s  a 
little  too  big  for  his  job,  some- 
times.” 

The  insinuation  jarred  Jack,  for, 
in  his  heart,  he  respected  the  clerk 
mentioned  more  than  the  man  who 
had  voiced  his  dislike.  He  was 
hardly  conscious  of  this  recoil,  how- 
ever, for  his  mind  was  occupied 
with  his  own  success. 

“All  right,”  he  replied.  “I’ll 
be  over  there  in  a minute.  Lois, 
can’t  you  mark  these  towels?” 

The  clerk  with  the  blond  hair  and 
mischievous  gray  eyes  turned  quick- 
ly j “Certainly,  Jack,”  she  re- 
plied. “I’ll  mark  them:  ‘Great 
slaughter — chance  of  your  life.’  ” 

“Mark  this  pile  thirty  cents*” 
interrupted  Jack  with  a slight  smile. 
“Write  the  card,  ‘Marked  down 
from  fifty  cents,’  ” he  added. 
“That’ll  take  with  the  bargain- 


hunters.  And  you  can  throw  in  half 
a dozen  from  the  other  pile,  to  ease 
your  conscience,  you  know.”  He 
was  about  to  turn  away;  but  some- 
thing in  Lois’s  manner  prevented 
him. 

“These  towels  were  never  more 
than  thirty-five  cents,”  she  said, 

“0  well  don’t  split  hairs.  Mix 
in  a few  from  the  other  pile.  They 
will  help  sell  the  others,  anyway.” 

“ I ’ll  not  do  it ! ” Lois ’s  » voice 
held  the  same  quiet  scorn  that,  of 
late.  Jack  had  more  than  once 
felt.  ‘ ‘ I should  feel  as  if  I were 
‘marked  down  from  fifty  cents,”  9 
she  added. 

“Very  well,”  he  said,  taking 
out  his  pencil  with  angry  dignity. 
Jack  marked  the  tags,  and  wrote 
the  placard,  then  proceeded  to  the 
dress-goods  department,  where  Mr, 
Farley  awaited  him. 

“Lois  Hight  is  getting  a little  too 
flip,”  said  Jack. 

“I  guess  she’s  flip,  all  right,” 
replied  the  manager. 

“She  not  only  refused  to  do  what 
I asked  her,  but  she  was  positively 
rude  about  it.  ’ ’ 

“I  don’t  doubt  it  in  the  least,” 
said  Mr.  TVrley.  “I’m  glad  you 
spoke  of  it,  Jack.  After  this  sale 
we  shall  need  one  less  clerk.” 

Jack  was  too  busy  for  mature 
reflection;  but  a feeling  of  exulta- 
tion lingered  with  him,  as  he  helped 
sort  and  arrange  the  goods*  Th# 
remonstrance  of  his  better  self 
sent  a flush  to  his  face;  but  he  re- 
cognized only  the  sense  of  triumph 
that  had  first  possessed  him. 

As  he  stood  by  the  show-window^ 
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passing  goods  to  the  trimmer,  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  ex- 
quisite tracing  of  frost  on  the  pane 
of  glass  nearest  him.  The  pure, 
delicate  beauty  of  th<$  fern-like 
shapes  mocked  him;  or  was  such 
perfection  a dream,  a beautiful  un- 
reality ? 

Saturday  evening,  shortly  before 
closing  time,  Jack  was  startled 
when  Lois  received  a summons  to 
the  office.  “I  don’t  care,”  he 
thought.  “I’ve  stood  her  airs  just 
as  long  as  I’m  going  to.” 

Later,  clad  in  cap  and  ulster, 
Jack  was  leaving  the  store,  when 
he  barely  escaped  collision  with  a 
tearful  little  woman,  coming  from 
the  cloak  room. 

“Why,  Agnes!”  he  exclaimed. 
“What’s  to  pay?” 

“0  Jack,”  she  said,  “Lois  has 
been  discharged,  and  she  thinks 
that  you  told  Mr.  Farley  about  the 
— fthe  towels.;  I didn’t  believe  it 
and  I said  so,”  she  added.  “You 
didn’t  did  you,  Jack?” 

He  stood  defenseless  before  her. 
“I  did,”  he  answered  quietly.  “I 
don’t  think  I’m  called  upon  to  put 
up  with  anyone  so  high  and  mighty 
as  Lois  had  been.  It  wasn’t  so 
much  what  she  did  as  the  way  she 
did  it.  Now  take  the  same  thing. 
Do  you  think  you  and  I would  have 
quarreled  ? ’ ’ 

“No,”  Agnes  slowly  admitted. 
“But  what  makes  me  feel  worst  is 
that  you — wanted — her  to  do  it, 
Jack.  ’ ’ 

“Fiddlesticks!  You  are  gener- 
ally sensible  Agnes.”  Impatient- 
ly, Jack  adjusted  his  cap,  and  left 
abruptly. 

Although  some  years  his  senior, 
Agnes  had  always  reminded  him  of 
his  childhood’!  playmate,  back 


among  the  New  Hampshire  hills — 
the  girl  he  so  eagerly  waited  to  see 
when  vacation  should  come,  and  h© 
could  again  visit  the  old  home.  In 
the  olden  days,  he  had  been  to  her 
the  personification  of  virtue,  her 
knight  of  honor.  Was  it  true  that 
he  had  fallen,  ever  so  little,  from 
the  old  standards?  Agnes  Warren 
had  hit  the  sore  spot  in  his  con- 
science which  he  thought  had  a V 
most  ceased  to  trouble  him. 

Clearly,  almost  in  a flash,  the 
whole  thing  passed  before  him. 
His  pride  and  pleasure  in  his  suc- 
cess and  in  the  growing  esteem  of 
the  manger;  his  first  shock  at  some 
of  that  same  manager’s  “tricks  of 
trade,”  his  own  subsequent  mild 
imitation  of  these  things,  and  his 
irritation  when  reminded  of  lost 
standards — all  this  stood  plainly  be- 
fore him,  and  more ; he  saw  the 
cause  of  his  anger  to  be  not  the 
impertinence  of  Lois,  but  the  guilty 
admission  of  his  own  heart.  And 
Lois!  She  was  a poor  girl  with  a 
dependent  mother.  What  had  he 
done  ? He  had  known  that  Mr. 
Farley  hated  Lois,  that  he  would  be 
glad  of  an  excuse  to  discharge  her. 
And  he,  Jack,  knew  the  reason.  He 
knew  it  was  because  she  had  scorn- 
ed his  underhanded  ways,  and  had 
been  brave,  if  unwis^,  enough  to 
show  it.  Could  it  be  that  he,  Jack 
Newman,  had  been  so  mean  about 
so  small  a thing?  Moreover,  Lois 
was  right!  Jack’s  whole  soul  echo- 
ed the  cry. 

When  Mr.  Farley  came  to  the 
store,  Monday  morning,  he  found 
Jack  waiting  to  speak  with  him.  He 
smiled  affably  as  they  entered  the 
office  and  motioned  Jack  to  a seat. 
Jack’s  courage  waned  as  he  realiz- 
ed how  foolish  his  errand  would  ap- 
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pear  to  the  manager;  but  he  finally 
forgot  his  embarrassment  in  plead- 
ing Lois’s  cause. 

Mr.  Farley  assured  him  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  change  his 
arrangements ; that  having  a sur- 
plus of  clerks,  one  would  have  to 
be  dismissed,  and  it  might  as  well 
be  Lois;  Jack  was  not  to  reproach 
himself  in  the  least.  “I  have  giv- 
en her  permission  to  remain  a 
week,; ’ 7 he  said.  ‘ ‘ That  will  give 
her  a chance  to  look  around.” 

Jack  felt  himself  dismissed,  and 
left  the  office  with  just  enough  self 
control  to  keep  his  anger  from  his 
lips.  His  thoughts  came  crowding 
one  on  the  other,  demanding  pas- 
sionate expression*.  “Chance  to 
lo/ok  around!”  A ’girl  discharged 
for  impertinence,  dependent  on  her 
daily  earnings,  with  a week  to  look 
around!  “And  some  of  those 
greenhorns  in  the  notion  depart- 
ment have  good  homes, 9 9 he 
thought,  “and  they  know  just  about 
enough  to  sell  a paper  of  pins.” 
When  Jack  returned  to  his  place 
behind  the  counter,  the  frigid  Lois 
thawed  sufficiently  to  steal  a second 
glance  at  his  flushed  face  and  angry 
eyes. 

As  a last  resort,  Jack  resolved  to 
appeal  to  the  junior  partner  of  the 
firm.  When  Mr.  Chase  arrived  at 
the  store,  Jack  was  engaged  with 
eusto!mer;s,  ./'but  glanced  up  to  see 
Agnes  Warren  approaching  the  of- 
fice, with  pale,  determined  face. 
This  w£|s  an  junpleasant  surprise; 
for,  knowing  the  comiadeship  be- 
tween the  two  girls,  he  easily  guess- 
ed her  errand.  “Puts  me  in  rather 
a nasty  place,  ’ ' he  thought. 
“Chase’ll  think  I’m  toadying  for 
favor.  ” 


Nevetheless,  at  the  first  opport- 
unity, he  sought  the  interview  de- 
termined on.  To  his  disappoint- 
ment, Mr.  Chase  deferred  the  con- 
sultation until  evening,  at  which 
time,  Jack  found  himself  in  the  of- 
fice with  both  Mr.  Farley  and  Lois,, 
who  seemed  to  have  a like  appoint- 
ment. Jack  was  conscious  of  the 
manager's  sn^ile  with  its  scarcely 
perceptible  sneer,  Lois ’s  quiet,  pale 
face  with  brave  defiance  still  flash- 
ing from  the  gray  eyes,  and  the 
keen,  inscrutable  glance  of  the 
junior  partner,  as  he  turned  in  his 
office  chair. 

Mr.  Farley,  who  was  first  called 
on,  stated  that  he  had  discharged 
Lois  for  impertinence  and  refusal 
to  follow  instructions  as  given  by 
the  head  of  the  department,  on 
complaint  of  that  young  man  him- 
self. “Afterward,”  the  manager 
added,  “he  wishes  me  to  reconsider 
the  case ; but  it  was  then  impos- 
sible to  alter  the  arrangements  al- 
ready made;  besides,  I considered 
his  first  action  the  more  rational,  as 
it  has  never  been  my  practise  to  en- 
courage impertinence  in  clerks.” 

“Now,  Mr.  Newman,”  said  Mr. 
Chase,  “let  us  hear  from  you.” 

Jack  sprang  to  his  feet.  “What 
Mr.  Farley  has  said,”  he  respond- 
ed, “is  true,  except  that  I think 
Miss  Hight  had  a right  to  be  im- 
pertinentl  ” 

“You  will  please  state  exactly 
what  occurred  between  you  and 
Miss  Hight,”  the  junior  partner  re- 
quested. 

Jack  gave  full  details,  ending- 
with  this  declaration:  “I  think  Lois 
was  right,  sir.  ‘ ‘ I felt  marked 
down  from  fifty  cents  ’ myself.  I 
felt  like  thirty  cents.”  Jack  took 
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his  seat,  unconscious,  alike,  of  the 
indulgent  sneer  on  the  one  face  and 
the  penetrating  gaze  of  the  other. 

“You  may  go,  Mr.  Farley/ ’ said 
the  junior  partner,  “unless  this 
young  lady  has  something  to 
say.  ’ ’ 

“I  think  you  have  the  whole 
story,  Mr.  Chase/  ’ Lois  replied 
quietly. 

When  Mr.  Farley  had  gone,  Mr. 
Chase  turned  to  Jack  and  Lois.  “I 
should  be  glad  to  see  Miss  Hight 
reinstated  in  her  position,”  he  be- 
gan, “but  as  Mr.  Farley  has  said, 
we  have  too  many  clerks,  and,  under 
the  circumstances,  I do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  arranged.  I think 
you,  will  see,  Mr.  Newman,  that  it 
would  be  putting  your  manager  in 
an  awkward  place.  I do  not  see,” 
he  deliberated,  gazing  at  Jack’s  dis- 
satisfied face,  “how  we  can  manage 
it,  unless  you  can  recommend  Miss 
Hight  to  your  own  position.” 
Jack  started  involuntarily,  and,  for 
a moment,  remained  speechless. 

“Do  you  consider  Miss  Hight 
qualified  to  take  charge  of  that  de- 
partment, Mr.  Newman?” 

“I  do,  sial”  Jack  /replied,  too 
proud  to  express  his  suprise. 

“And  are  you  willing  to  resign 
in  her  favor?” 

Jack’s  breath  came  hard;  but 
there  wras  no  hesitation  in  his  low- 
toned  reply. 

“Yes,  sir.  It’s  no  more  than 
hair.  ’ ’ 

Lois  had  fisen.  “I  can’t  take 
Jack’s  place,  Mr.  Chase.  But  if 
^ou  would  give  me  a recommenda- 
tion, I might — ” 

Mr.  Chase  motioned  Lois  to  a 
seat.  “We  will  let  Mr.  Newman 
decide  this,  Miss  Hight.” 

“Then  it  is  decided,”  replied 


Jack.  “And  I am  glad  to  be  ?iblo 
to  make  this  much  amends.” 

“We  will  consider  the  matter 
settled,  Miss  Hight,”  said  Mr. 
Chase., 

“And  how  soon,”  stumbled  Jack. 
“When  do  you  wish  the  change  to 
take  place.” 

“Mr.  Farley  will  decide  that,  I 
think.  I’ll  see  you  again,  young 
man,  in  the  morning.  ’ ’ 

Jack  paused  again  in  embarrass- 
ment. 1 1 Could  you  give  me  a re- 
commendation, Mr.  Chase?” 

“Certainly!}  Iv  shall  be  gfcad  to 
give  you  a recommendation,”  re- 
plied Mr.  Chase,  cordially. 

When  Jack  returned  to  his  count- 
er, Lois  turned,  her  wet  eyes  flash- 
ing. 

“You  shan’t  do  it,  Jack  New- 
man ! ’ ’ 

“You  e(an’t  help  yourself,  Lois. 
I ’ve  got  the  grand  bounce,  sure. 
It ’s  all  right,  too.  ’ ’ 

Lois’s  lip  trembled.  “I’m  sorry, 
Jack,”  she  faltered.  “I  needn’t 
have  been  so — so  uppiss.” 

“I’m  glad'  you  did  it,  Lois.  I 
needed  it*  I ’m  glad  of  it.  And  when 
I say  that,.  I mean  it.”  Jack’s 
erect  figure  and  clear,  earnest  eyes 
gave  eloquence  to  his  words. 

The  next  morning,  Jack  was  in 
the  junior  partner’s  office.  He  had 
been  informed  that  an  limmediate 
change  would  be  desirable,  and  wait- 
ed, cap  in  hand,  while  Mr.  'Chase 
wrote  the  promised  recommenda- 
tion. Still  feeling  somewhat  dazed 
he  started  blankly  at  the  window 
opposite,  until  he  became  conscious 
of  the  glistening  jtrost-Jwork  In 
the  stress  of  the  moment,  the  shin- 
ing fronds  wrere  indelibly  stamped 
on  his  mind.  Their  message,  he  no 
longer  doubted.  They  spoke  to  him 
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of  truth,  and  he  felt  himself  a part 
of  it. 

“I  trust  you  will  find  this  satis- 
factory, Mr.  Newman. ’ 7 

“ Thank  you,  sir.  ” That  was  all. 
No  regrets,  no  good  wishes,  no  good- 
by.  Jack  forced  back  the  lump  in 
his  throat,  and  the  tears  that  threat- 
ened his  eyes.  He  had  loved  the 
store  with  a feeling  of  ownership. 
The  memory  <*f  the  , frosbpicture 
comforted  him.  He  walked  from 
the  office  in  the  strength  and  dignity 
of  an  untarnished  self-respect. 

1 ‘ Anything  I can  do  for  you, 
Lois?”  he  asked,  pausing  before  the 
counter. 

The  excitement  in  Lois  ’s  eyes 
surprised  him.  “0  Jack!”  she 
cried.  I’m  so  glad.” 

“Glad  of  what?”  he  queried  in 
astonishment. 

“Why  don’t  you  know?  Didn’t 
Mr.  Chase  tell  you?” 

He  informed  me  that  the  propos- 
ed change  would  take  place  im- 
mediately, and  has  given  me  some 
sort  of  a recommendation  I sup? 
pose.” 

Lois  stared,  nonplussed,  then,  she 
eried:  “Read  it  Jack,  quick!” 


Wondering,  Jack  mechanically 
drew  the  paper  from  his  pocket. 
The  flush  that  rose  to  his  cheeks 
satisfied  Lois,  as  he  read: 

Mr.  Nathan  Proctor, 

Dress-Goods  Department, 

Kendrick,  Chase  & Co. 

Dear  Sir — In  recognition  of  your 
appointment  as  manager  of  the 
above  mentioned  establishment,  J 
heartily  recommend  the  bearer  of 
this  note,  one  John  Bates  Newman, 
to  the  position  made  vacant  by  your 
promotion. 

Sincerely, 
Albion  K.  Chase. 

Jack  was  draping  his  first  show- 
window,  when  he  again  observed 
the  finely-wrought  figures  of  the 
invisible  frost-artist.  His  soul  re- 
joiced in  their  wondrous  purity; 
every  line  of  crystal  beauty  was,  to 
him,  a joyous  reality. 

His  window  completed,  he  turned 
to  a pile  of  remnants  on  the  counter. 
Jack  smiled  whimsically,  when  he 
found  himself  handling  them  with 
involuntary  compassion,  as  he  read 
the  placard:  “Marked  down  from 
fifty  cei^tjS.' ’ ’ — Exchange1.; 


To  grasp  an  opportunity  is  not  enough;  you  must  grasp  it  quicker  and 
hold  it  harder  than  the  other  fellow. — Pleasant  Hours. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  HAWKS. 

By  Beatrice  M.  Parker 


Too  often  do  we  think  that  a hawk 
is  a hawk  and  that  all  hawks  are  en- 
emies to  the  farmer.  This  is  far  from 
so,  although  it  is  true  that  there  are 
several  species  that  are  predatory 
and  do  a great  deal  of  harm  to  the 
poultry.  For  example,  take  the  red- 


shouldered hawk.  This  bird  is  not  a 
poultry  eater  and  only  very  infre- 
quently does  one  find  a “bad  actor.” 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  food  of  this 
hawk  consists  of  mice,  rats,  snakes, 
fish,  grasshoppers,  snails,  centipedes, 
etc.,  that  are  injurious  to  the  best 
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interests  of  the  farmer.  Yet,  more 
than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
shoot  at  him  as  if  he  were  the  most 
destructive  creature  on  earth. 

The  worst  hawks  and  those  that 
uphold  the  reputation  all  hawks  get 
of  being  1 1 hen-hawks,  ’ y and  the 
Cooper’s  hawk,  the  sharp-shinned 
hawk,  and  the  goshawk.  Fortunate- 
ly, the  last  named  lives  far  north  of 
most  poultry  yards,  else  he  would  be 
classed  as  the  worst  of  the  entire 
family.  He  is,  however,  very  harm- 
ful as  he  destroys  great  numbers  of 
game  birds,  like  grouse,  quail,  etc. 
On  the  other  hand  this  bird  is  often 
called  the  most  symetrical  and  clean- 
cut  of  all  birds  of  prey  and  his  beau- 
ty attracts  attention  wherever  he 
goes.  Hungry,  he  is  audacious  and 
fearless  in  the  extreme,  often  snatch- 
ing game  right  from  under  the  hand, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  hunter.  But 
when  well  fed  he  is  rather  quiet  and 
the  young  are  far  more  brave. 

The  sharp-shinned  hawk  is  best 
known  as  the  hen-hawk  and  is  bad 
all  of  the  time.  He  is  not  much  big- 
ger in  body  than  a flicker  or  robin, 
but  he  has  great  pinions  and  flys 
like  a rifle  bullet.  He  is  unerring  in 
his  aim  and  swoops  down  on  a brood 
of  chickens  before  the  watcher  is 
aware  of  his  presence.  He  has  a 
terrible  temper  and  often  attacks 
much  larger  birds  just  because  some- 
thing has  happened  to  ruffle  him. 
Small  birds  have  no  chance  at  all  of 
escape  by  flight,  for  he  gets  them 
before  they  have  gone  ten  feet,  but 
frequently  the  dodging  tactics  of 
some  species  make  escape  possible  as 
this  hawk  cannot  turn  quickly  when 
flying  at  full  speed  after  his  prey. 

The  Cooper’s  hawk  is  larger  than 
the  sharp-shinned  and  there  is  quite 


a resemblance  between  the  two.  He 
is  a chicken  hawk  always,  and  darts 
after  the  brood  relentlessly,  killing, 
often,  for  the  mere  love  of  killing. 
His  movements  are  so  swift  that  he 
has  earned  his  knickname  of  “strik- 
er,” “swift  hawk”  and“big  blue 
darter.”  He  has  a spread  of  from 
thirty  to  thirty-six  inches  and  the 
amount  of  harm  done,  in  killing 
smaller  birds,  game  birds,  etc., 
amounts  to  more  than  that  of  any 
other  bird  of  prey.  Nor  is  he  averse  to 
a meal  of  rabbit,  squirrel,  or  small 
mammals. 

The  red-tailed  hawk  seldom  visits 
the  poultry  yard  and  is  very  valuable 
in  keeping  down  the  mice  and  other 
rodents.  It  is  one  of  the  best  known 
of  the  hawks  and  most  frequently 
seen,  as  it  is  a large  family.  This 
hawk  is  something  of  a scavenger 
as  it  eats  the  bodies  of  dead  birds, 
mamals,  etc.  Its  preference  for  food 
is  in  the  smaller  mammals — snakes, 
sknunks,  etc.  Throughout  the  coun- 
try, there  are  many  kinds  of  red- 
tailed hawks,  and  in  the  different 
climate  localities  they  differ  quite 
considerably,  the  amount  of  sun  and 
heat  seeming  to  affect  the  coloring 
somewhat;  but  the  family  can  always 
be  identified  by  the  upper  coloring 
of  the  tail  feathers — a dusty  brick- 
red  with  a distinct  bar  near  the  end. 

Harris’  hawk  is  an  odd  chap  and 
not  noticed  as  much  as  the  others  of 
the  hawk  family,  because  he  is  a lazy 
fellow,  slow  in  flight  when  not  actual- 
ly hunting  and  very  tame — perhaps 
this  latter  trait  being  due  to  an  over 
amount  of  curiosity.  When  going 
after  his  prey,  however,  he  develops 
a speed  that  is  astonishing. 

The  marsh-hawk  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  one  of  the  least  to 
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fear  because  of  any  depredations  be 
might  make.  He  is  also  one  of  those 
most  frequently  seen.  He  guards  the 
lowlands  and  marshes,  watching  for 
mice,  frogs,  small  snakes,  etc.,  with 
a patience  that  is  well  worth  copy- 
ing. Back  and  forth  across  the 
meadow  many,  many  times  he  sails 
slowly,  seeking  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  the  grass  that  marks  the 
path  of  a field  mouse;  then  down  he 
swoops,  not  with  a rush  of  the  fierc- 
er members  of  the  hawk  family,  but 
with  a more  deliberate  movement 
that  frequently  results  in  his  miss- 
ing his  jmark.  Yetihe  persifetjs  i>and 
sooner  or  laterthat  same  mouse  falls 
into  his  clutches  and  is  destroyed. 
Naturalists  tell  us  that  the  average 
number  of  field  mice  consumed  by  a 
hawk’s  single  family'  of  young  in  a 
season  is  at  least  1,000.  Another  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  life  of  the 
marsh-hawk  is  that  which  is  seen  dur- 
ing the  courting  season.  The  male, 
trying  to  please  his  mate,  goes 
through  with  a series  of  antics 
tha#  make  the  watcher  laugh 
(heartily  He  circlesup  into  the 
air  for  quite  a distance  and 
then  Suddenly  v tumbles  down, 
head  over  heels  as  if  shot.  Just  be- 
fore he  strikes  the  ground  he  recov- 
ers his  poise,  swoops  along  the  tops 


of  the  bushes  and  goes  upward  again,, 
to  repeat  his  performance.  He  is  si- 
lent during  the  downward  somer- 
saulting, but  as  he  starts  back  he 
utters  hysterical  notes  of  joy  as  if 
asking  his  mate  how  she  liked  the 
circus ! 

Another  doer  of  good,  well  known 
in  the  west,  is  the  roug-legged  hawk, 
sometimes  called  the  squirrel  hawk. 
This  hawk  preys  upon  the  ground 
squirrels  that  are  so  destructive  and 
for  the  farmers  realize  what  a val- 
uable friend  he  is.  There  have  been 
efforts,  however,  on  the  part  of 
most  destructive  mammal  to  agricul- 
ture of  the  northwest,  and  where  he 
is  known,  he  is  usually  well  protected, 
the  little  meadow  mouse  known  as 
the  mole,  that  has  been  called  the 
rabbit,  prairie  dog,  and  pouched  go- 
pher. He  is  the  principal  enemy  of 
occasionllv  he  takes  a side  dish  of 
sportsmen,  to  have  all  owls  and 
hawks  killed,  so  that  these  men  may 
hunt  the  game  birds,  for  the  hawks 
do  destroy  a certain  number  of  game 
birds  ; but  if  this  ever  comes  to  pass, 
and  the  rough-legged  hawk  is  exter- 
minated, the  farmers  may  just  as 
well  go  out  of  business  where  the 
mole  lives!  There  is  no  other  effect- 
ive way  of  destroying  this  rodent. 


True — “Chimmie,  wot’s  a island?” 

“Why,  its  a place  you  can’t  get  away  from  without  a boat.” 


ROBIN’S  PLANTAIN. 

By  Harriette  Wilbur  in  Young  Folks 

“Blue  Spring  Daisy”  it  is  often  ily  to  make  its  appearance;  it  heads 
called,  and  rightly,  since  it  is  one  of  the  procession,  along  with  the  Early 
the  first  members  of  the  Aster  fam-  Everlasting.  From  April  to  June  the 
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gay  companies  will  be  seen  in  open 
pasturelands,  whether  the  soil  be  dry 
or  moist,  nodding  their  pretty  heads 
as  if  they  were  so  many  village  gos- 
sips holding  a convention  over  the 
latest  news  of  the  neighborhood. 

Just  why  Robin  should  have  a 
Plantain  is  not  explained,  but  it  may 
refer  to  the  fact  that  the  blossom 
-appears  in  Robin  time — that  both  in 
their  way  render  praises  to  the 
spring  showers  that  are  so  benefical 
to  flowers  and  birds  alike.  Some- 
times the  name  is  dignified  to  Rob- 
•ert’s  Plaintain  and  sometimes  it  is 
familiarized  as  Poor  Robin’s  Plan- 
tain. It  may  be,  also,  that  instead 
of  being  named  from  the  bird,  the 
plant  gets  its  front  name  from  the 
use  of  robin  as  a synonym  for  a 
bumpkin,  or  a lout,  and  so  implies 
the  pasture-land  habitat  of  this  coun- 
try-lover. Though  in  this  case,  h 
<l robin”  of  the  rural  byways  may 
well  feel  complimented  in  having 
such  a pleasing  plant  named  for  him. 

This  pretty,  daisy-like  flower  con- 
sists of  a yellow-green  face  surround- 
ed by  a collar  of  finely-cut  lavendar 
fringe,  which,  too,  may  account  for 
the  “ robin” — the  round,  bright, 
merry  face  peeping  out  from  a gay 
bumpkin  ruff.  The  blossom  is  about 
an  inch  broad,  the  disc  in  the  center 
being  somewhat  broader  than  the 
ray-flowers  are  long. 

The  color  of  the  rays  varies  from 
lilac  or  magenta  to  a rich  violet-pur- 
ple, but  it  is  always  bluish  rather 
than  blue.  They  number  about  fifty, 
and  are  set  so  closely  together  that 
they  give  the  head  a tufted  appear- 
ance. 

As  this  very  common  little  plant 
is  fond  of  company  of  its  own  kind, 
during  the  blossom  time  the  bluish- 


purple  ray  flowers  gives  the  pasture 
or  hill  a delicate  lilac  tint  even  when 
seen  from  afar. 

However,  the  ray  flowers  are  use- 
ful as  well  as  ornamental,  rather, 
they  are  useful  because  ornamental. 
For  their  pretty  color  attracts  the 
bumble-bees,  honey-bees  and  butter- 
flies, which,  crawling  over  a blossom 
head,  spread  the  pollen  from  the 
yellow  disc  flowers  in  the  center  out 
over  the  bluish-lavendar  ray  flowers, 
and  so  fertilize  the  seeds.  Being 
an  animal  plant  mainly,  it  is  very 
necessary  that  this  Blue  Spring 
Daisy  should  have  plenty  of  seeds 
to  scatter  to  the  four  winds,  for  the 
next  year’s  crop.. 

The  seeds  are  flattened  little  nut- 
lets with  one  end  stuck  into  the  pin- 
cushiony  top  of  the  blossom  stem, 
and  the  other  equipped  with  a long 
tail  to  serve  as  a wing  when  the 
seed  takes  its  flight,  and  as  a guy- 
rope  to  wiggle-waggle  back  and  forth 
when  the  seed  has  decided  on  a 
favorable  spot  for  self-sowing. 

Robin’s  Plantain  has  a trig,  neat 
appearance,  and  looks  well  prepared 
for  spring  chills.  To  protect  its 
foot  from  the  damp,  the  stem  rises 
from  a mat  of  light,  olive-green 
leaves  that  form  a flat  whorl  upon 
the  ground.  These  leaves  are  prac- 
tically stemless,  and  are  tongue 
shaped,  the  broadest  part  being  not 
far  from  the  blunt  tip.  They  are 
more  or  less  hairy,  which  adds  to 
their  rug-like  character.  This  tuft 
explains  the  “plantain”  in  the  name. 

Each  root  puts  forth  one  main 
stem  which  rises  from  the  center  of 
this  leafy  clump  and  is  itself  more 
or  less  leafy.  These  stem-leaves  are 
small  and  narrow,  tapering  to  a 
sharp  tip  but  clasping  the  main  stalk 
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in  a protecting  manner.  As  both 
these  leaves  and  the  stem  are  softly 
downy,  the  plant  seems  well  dressed 
for  early  spring. 

Then  at  the  top  of  this  stalk, 
which  may  measure  from  ten  inches 
to  two  feet  in  height,  are  the  blos- 
som-heads, each  on  a short  stem  of 
its  own  but  in  no  way  detracting 
from  the  trim  gesture  of  the  stem. 
In  addition,  a plant  may  put  forth 
runners  and  offsets,  so  that  if  the 
one  to  nine  blossom  heads  of  the 


main  stem  fail  to  set  seeds  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  tinge  the  fields 
the  following  spring,  the  runners 
may  take  root  in  preparation  for 
flowering  in  their  stead. 

“There  is  nothing  like  having  two 
strings  to  your  bow,’ ’ Robert’s 
Plantain  seem  to  think. 

Acting  on  this  principle,  Robert 
has  been  able  to  extend  his  holdings 
until  he  is  common  everwhere,  com- 
munistic, even,  the  country  over, 
“this  daisy  blue,  in  many  a dell.” 


“So  often  we  overlook  the  opportunities  at  our  own  door  for  the  im- 
aginative opportunity  afar  off.” 


RECORD  FOR  SAFE  TRAVEL  ON 
TRAINS  OF  SOUTHERN. 

Figures  just  compiled  by  the  safe- 
ty department  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way System  show  that  a high  degree 
of  safety  for  passengers  was  accom- 
plished during  the  year  1922  when 
the  Southern  handled  a total  of 
17,668,605  passengers  without  ® 
single  fatality  to  any  passenger  as 
the  result  of  an  accident  to  a train 
or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
railway. 

A total  of  177,084  passenger  trains 
were  operated  during  the  year  and 
the  average  distance  traveled  by  each 
passenger  was  62.17  miles.  Had  one 
passenger  ridden  the  entire  distance 
that  these  passengers  were  carried, 
he  would  have  traveled  more  than 
44,000  times  the  distance  around  the 


earth. 

Four  passengers  were  killed  as 
the  result  of  their  own  acts  in  vio- 
lation of  the  safety  rules  established 
for  their  protection.  Of  these,  two 
fell  from  moving  trains,  one  attemp- 
ted to  board  a moving  train  and  fell 
under  it,  and  one  jumped  through 
the  window  of  the  coach  in  which  h# 
was  riding. 

“These  figures,”  says  a statement 
issued  by  the  safety  department  of 
the  Southern,  “show  that,  while  the 
Southern  has  attained  a remarkable 
degree  of  efficiency  in  protecting 
the  passengers  who  ride  on  its  trains, 
no  refinement  of  protective  feature* 
can  insure  the  safety  of  persons  who 
carelessly  or  deliberately  violate  the 
common  laws  of  safety  and  the  rule* 
which  have  been  established  for  their 
protection. 9 1 


“Couldn’t  you  find  any  eggs,  dear?”  a woman  asked  her  little  city 
niece  who  was  visiting  her  on  the  farm. 

“No,  auntie,”  said  the  child,  “the  hens  were  scratching  all  around  as 
hard  as  they  could  but  hadn’t  found  a single  egg.” 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Pressly  Mills 


The  laundry  boys  are  still  wash- 
ing blankets.  About  two  thirds  of 
them  have  already  been  washed. 

tttt 

Mr.  Sam  Horton,  with  the  help  of 
the  farm  boys,  reaped  about  thirty 
acres  of  oats  last  week. 

tttt 

There  are,  at  the  present,  more 
fowls  at  the  institution  than  ever 
before.  We.  haye:  700  chickens 
and  90  turkeys. 

+ t t t 

Master  Charles  Roper  has  been 
taking  lessons  on  the  linotype.  He 
is  learning  fast  and  hopes  to  make  a 
good  operator. 

tttt 

The  boys  who  received  visits  from 
their  relatives  and  friends  last  Wed- 
nesday were:  Clyde  Trollinger,  John 
Wright,  Ralph  Freland,  Walter  Cul- 
ler, Paul  Funderburk  and  Sanford 
Hedrick. 

tttt 

Last  week  one  of  our  best  mules 
was  bitten  by  a snake.  The  mule 
was  taken  to  Concord,  where  it  was 


treated  by  a veterinary  surgeon^ 
The  mule  was  lately  returned  to  the 
institution. 

tttt 

Rev.  Mr.  Jamison,  from  Kannapo- 
lis delivered  a very  insteresting  ser- 
mon in  the  Auditorium  last  Sunday, 
June  10.  Mr.  Jamison  took  his  text 
from  the  ninety-first  Psalm,  the  last 
part  of  the  fourth  verse. 

tttt 

As  it  is  rather  uncomfortable  sit- 
ting in  a school-room,  during  the 
hot  summer  days,  the  boys  in  Mr,. 
W.  M.  Crook’s  room  are  trying  to 
get  enough  money,  with  which  to 
buy  an  electric  fan.  Already  about 
fifteen  dollar  have  been  promised, 

tttt 

Mr.  Hobby  reports  that  4 good 
Holstein  cows  and  one  Poland-China 
pig  were  purchased  last  week. 

At  the  dairy  barn  a test  of  several 
kinds  of  dairy  feed  is  being  made.. 
The  one  that  gives  the  best  results 
will  be  used  hereafter.  We  also 
have  enough  silage  to  last  through- 
out the  summer  and  a large  part  of 
the  winter. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C, 


LV. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1:40  A 

i 

30 

i 

New  York-Birmingham 

| 30 

i 

1:40  A 

2:37A 

i 

29 

i 

Birmingham-New  York 

| 29 

i 

2-.37A 

5:12A 

i 

44 

i 

W ashington- Atlanta 

I 44 

i 

5 :12A 

0:32A 

i 

31 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 31 

i 

6 :32A 

9:41A 

i 

137 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

| 137 

i 

8:41  A 

9 :25A 

i 

i 

11 

i 

Charlotte-Norfolk-Richmond 

1 11 

i 

9 :25A 

10 :55A 

i 

36 

i 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

j 36 

i 

10 :55A 

3 :20P 

i 

45 

i 

Washington-Charlotte 

1 45 

i 

3 ;20P 

3:45P 

i 

46 

i 

Charlotte-Danville 

| 46 

i 

3 :45P 

7 :10P 

i 

12 

i 

N orf  olk-Richmond-  Atlanta 

1 12 

i 

7 :10P 

8:18P 

i 

32 

i 

New  York-Augusta 

| 32 

i 

8 :1SP 

10 :20P 

i 

35 

i 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

| 35 

i 

10 :20P 

9:45P 

i 

138 

i 

New  York- Atlanta 

| 138 

i 

9:45P 

9 :31P 

i 

135 

i 

W ashington- Atlanta 

| 135 

i 

9 :31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
points. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  C. 
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BUT  HE  WON’T.  I 


I remember  a friend  of  mine  who  wanted  a gar- 
dener. He  advertised,  and  got  a letter  from  a gen- 
tleman concerning  a man  whom  we  shall  call  John 
Smith.  This  gentleman  said,  “John  Smith  has  an 
excellent  knowledge  of  gardening.  He  can  manage 
a kitchen  garden  wonderfully  and  he  can  bring  an 
ornamental  garden  to  perfection.”  And  he  went  on 
through  the  list  of  what  the  man  could  do.  As  the 
other  gentleman  read  the  letter  he  said,  “That’s 
the  very  man  for  me;  he  can  do  the  very  things  I 
want.”  He  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  page  and 
turned  over,  and  on  the  other  side  were  only  three 
words,  “But  he  won’t.”  There  are  men  and  women 
who  could  revolutionise  the  districts  in  which  they 
live,  who  could  turn  topsy-turvy  the  lives  of  their 
most  intimate  friends,  but  they  won’t. — The  Bish- 
op of  Chelmsford. 
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SUGGESTION  TOR  LOCAL  THOUGHT. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  will  make  a visit  through  the  Mountain 
Creek  section  Thursday  afternoon,  June  21st,  with  the  view  of  determining 
the  advisability  of  building  a consolidated  school  building  in  the  vicinity 
of  Palestine,  Mountain  Creek  or  Prospect  section.-Albemarle  News-Herald. 


THE  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  AND  ALEXANDER. 

Blowing  Rock  is  becoming  an  institution  in  the  make-up  of  the  many  at- 
tractive possesions  of  the  good  old  North  State.  It  requires  some  effort  to 
reach  that  spot  that  tosses  its  head  in  the  very  sky.  They  have  a road  up  to 
the  Rock,  but  it  lacks  much  yet  of  being  an  ideal  road,  but  for  a mountain 
road  it  is  so  much  better  than  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  that  we  are  in- 
clined to  give  great  thanks  to  those  who  brought  it  to  its  present  condition. 

Men  have  tried — even  the  good  women  have  tried  it — to  describe  the  in- 
describable scenery  round  and  about  that  section  of  Watauga  county  that  has 
come  to  be  known  as  Blowing  Rock. 

There  was  a fair  attendance  at  this  annual  convention,  but  some  familiar 
faces  were  most  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Business  and  health  conditions 
kept  them  away  from  what  is  regarded  one  of  the  most  delightful  meetings  of 
the  Association.  By  the  way,  it  was  worth  the  trip  up  the  mountain  to  hear 
Dr.  Henry  Louis  Smith,  president  of  Washington  & Lee  University,  in  his 
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masterful  address  on  General  Lee.  Though  years  have  begun  to  show  their 
work  on  this  wonderful  and  charming  gentleman,  he  is  the  same  eloquent  and 
forceful  orator,  whom  North . Carolina  will  always  claim  as  her  own.  His 
description  and  word-painting  were  so  vivid  and  life-like,  that  one  could 
actually  see  the  great  Confederate  hero  moving  about  doing  his  wonderful 
constructive  work  in  the  re-building  of  the  educational  structure  after  the 
War  Between  the  States  had  done  its  worst. 

The  Association  tried  its  level  best  to  persuade  John  B.  Sherrill  to  continue 
as  its  president.  It  looked  like  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Association 
to  ride  a good,  trusty  horse  to  death.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Sherrill  had  fill- 
ed the  position  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  organization  for  thirty- 
two  consecutive  years  and  the  office  of  president  for  two  terms,  it  pressed  on 
him  another  election.  He  declined,  giving  such  reasons  that  appealed  to  the 
Association.,  Upon  his  declination,  the  presidency  went  to  Hon.  Chas.  A. 
Webb,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Asheville  Citizen,  who  received  the  unamious 
vote  of  the  Association.  Webb  is  active  and  he  will  go  about  filling  this  office 
as  if  his  bread  and  meat  depended  on  his  preformance. 

Miss  Beatrice  Cobb,  of  the  Morganton  News-Herald,  one  of  the  finest  and 
ablest  newspapers  fellows  in  the  whole  gang,  was  re-elected  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Miss  Cobb  takes  her  duties  seriously  and  the  affairs  of  the  As- 
sociation will  continue  to  have  intelligent  care. 

Editor  Honeycutt,  of  Morrow  Mountain  fame,  and  the  able  editor  of  the 
Albemarle  News-Herald,  was  made  vice  president.  He  is  a subject,  and  a 
good  one,  for  the  lightening  when  the  time  rolls  around. 

The  committee  on  resolutions,  composed  of  Mrs.  W.  N.  Hutt,  A.  C.  Honey- 
cutt and  THE  UPLIFT  representative,  taking  into  account  everybody  and 
everything  that  conspired  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Association,  was  called  out 
by  toast-master  Carey  Dowd,  of  the  Charlotte  News,  for  ignoring  Savory’s 
incense  pot,  ‘which  he  brought  doAvn  with  him  from  New  York  hoping  to  get 
the  editors  excited  over  the  thing..  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  refused  to 
be  stampeded,  and  this  was  the  only  thing  left  out  the  chapter  of  fine  things. 

The  Association  will  hold  its  Mid- Winter  meeting  at  Pinehurst,  having  had 
cordial  invitations  from  that  place  and  Charlotte  and  Raleigh. 

The  creation  of  Mayview  Manor,  where  the  editors  held  this  • meeting,  is 
the  happy  fruition  of  a large  dream.  Mr.  Alexander,  a Charlotte  man,  has 
seen  big  things  big  and  he  came  in  for  most  hearty  congratulations  for  his 
enterprise  and  his  accomplishments.  Elsewhere  in  this  number  we  carry  a 
short  description  of  this  wonderful  spot  by  Mr.  Jas.  A.  Robinson. 
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MILLION-DOLL  AR  GIRLS. 

In  the  most  admirable  Education  Special  issued  by  the  Progressive  Farmer, 
last  week,  was  a picture  that  told  a story  that  touches  the  heart  of  all  on 
speaking  acquaintance  with  human  kindness  and  enjoy  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree a sense  of  official  obligation  and  responsibility. 

The  picture  was  that  of  a dilapidated  shack  of  a house ; a small,  poorly  clad 
girl  standing  in  front;  and  drawing  up  to  take  her  on  was  a school-truck. 
Under  the  cut  Editor  Poe  made  this  comment. 

A three-thousand-dollar  school  bus,  , stopping  in  front  of  a two-hundred- 
dollar  farm  home  to  pick  up  a million-dollar  girl  and  take  her  to  a hundred- 
thousand  dollar  consolidated  school.  The  motor  truck  and  consolidated 
; schools  are  giving  this  little  girl  in  her  remote  country  home  educational 
facilities  equal  to  any  afforded  the  children  of  the  cities. 

Break  the  news  gently  to  the  school  officials  of  Cabarrus  county,  which  en- 
joy the  services  of  a superintendent  who  “ stands  high  among  the  educators 
of  the  state  and  knows  his  county  and  people,”  that  there  are  million  dollar 
girls  and  million  dollar  boys  out  in  the  hills  of  Cabarrus  county,  who  are 
educationally  perishing  for  an  adequate  chance.  “Knowing  the  county  and 
the  people”  can  Judge  Buxton  Robertson  doubt  that  the  county  is  full  of 
just  such  boys  and  girls  as  Editor  Poe  has  so  well  described  and  who  have  a 
right  to  look  to  him  and  his  board  for  an  intelligent  and  progressive  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  affairs  of  the  county? 

* ❖ * ❖ ❖ * * 

“CONSOLIDATION  AND  TRANSPORTATION”  THE  MODERN  MOTTO. 

The  issue  of  the  Progressive  Farmer  of  date  of  June  23  is  the  greatest 
paper  that  has  been  issued  in  the  state  for  months.  It  is  a special  under 
the  title  of  “Education  Special.”  It  is  all  that  it  claims  to  be.  It  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  school  official  of  the  state. 

Among  other  things  of  information  and  inspiration  we  find  this: 

The  rapid  progress  made  in  the  consolidation  of  schools  in  the  South 
in  recent  years  shows  that  the  one  room,  one-teacher  school  has  failed  to 
give  country  boys  and  girls  the  kind  of  education  they  need  today. 

Everywhere  small  schools  are  uniting  to  form  bigger  and  better  schools. 
Many  counties  in  the  South  today  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  a high  school 
education  is  within  the  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  county.  Louisi- 
ana has  1,100  consolidated  schools,  Mississippi  770,  Texas  757,  and  Ala- 
bama 306.  Five  years  ago  Alabama  had  twenty  consolidated  schools 
with  4,000  pupils  enrolled  while  today  she  has  306  such  schools  with  52,- 
728  pupils  enrolled.  Five  years  ago  Mississippi  had  290  consolidated 
high  schools  with  over  30,000  enrolled;  today  she  has  757  schools. 
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The  transportation  of  pupils  to  and  from  schools,  which  is  always  a 
problem  involved  in  consolidation,  is  being  handled  successfully,  accord- 
ing to  reports  from  the  different  states.  Alabama  transported  9,154  pu- 
pils in  285  trucks  last  year  at  an  average  cost  of  3.2  cents  a mile  and 
Mississippi  reports  2.4  cents  a mile  as  the  average  cost  for  56,900  pupils. 
Following  are  some  interesting  statistics  on  transportation  of  pupils, 


1921-1922 : — 

No.  trucks 

No.  pupils 

Cost  of 

State 

operated 

transported 

transportation 

Alabama 

Florida 

285 

9,154 

9,360 

7,110 

20,359 

1,032 

3.2c  mile 

Texas 

247 

North  Carolina. ... 
Arkansas 

528 

To  show  how  backward  Cabarrus  county  is,  under  the  direction  of  the 


superintendent  that  “ stands  high  among  the  educators  of  the  state,  knows 
his  county  and  people,”  it  is  only  necessary,  in  passing  with  a modest  com- 
parison, to  remark  that  there  is  in  the  county  not  a single  consolidated  dis- 
trict nor  a single  school  truck;  and  the  fearful  thing  about  it  is  that  an 
intelligent  survey  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  county  in  order  to  put  the 
county  in  the  progressive  class  has  not  been  made,  and,  judging  the  future  by 
the  past,  it  is  folly  to  expect  one  as  long  as  the  rural  schools  are  directed  as 
now  controlled. 


EVEN  UNION  COUNTY  TO  THE  FRONT. 

THE  UPLIFT  has  in  preparation  a pictorial  and  word  picture  of  the 
achievements  of  the  school  officials  of  Union  county.  The  educational 
strides  that  county  that  touches  Cabarrus  on  the  South  has  made  in  the  past 
few  years  are  just  as  marvelous  as  the  great  accomplishments  which  Stanly 
has  made  on  the  East. 

This  will  be  followed  by  what  other  progressive  counties  have  done  for 
their  rural  children.  In  one  of  the  exhibits  to  follow  are  the  pictures  of  the 
educational  equipment  of  two  towns,  one  in  a 150-population  town  in  an  ad- 
joining county;  the  other  the  picture  of  the  public  school  facilities  in  Mt. 
Pleasant,  this  county,  a place  of  probably  six  hundred  people,  where  a mem- 
ber (Prof.  McAllister)  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  lives.  The  compari- 
son is  fatal,  but  it  tells  the  story  of  genuine  friendship  for  public  education 
and  a pretense.  The  picture  themselves  will  do  their  own  lauding  and  their 
own  condemnation. 

An  alibi,  by  no  resort  to  statements  or  explanations  or  apologies,  or  selfish- 
ness in  part,  can  be  established.  Inefficiency  and  indifference  have  been  treed 
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— there  is  no  escape. 

* * * * * # * 

WE  ARE  STILL  REJOICING, 

The  athletic  field  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  is  to  have  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  an  artistic  and  complete  grand-stand  35  x 100  feet,  with  a seating 
capacity  of  800  or  more.  It  will  be  fitted  up  with  dressing  rooms,  store 
room  and  lavatories.  The  building  is  to  be  of  substancial  construction,  in 
keeping  with  the  other  splendid  buildings  on  the  campus,  and  will  cost  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars. 

Instead  of  340  boys  being  required  to  sit  on  the  ground,  in  the  broiling  hot 
sun  watching  games  and  other  recreational  stunts,  they  will  in  a short  time 
have  all  the  comforts  that  any  athletic  field  affords.  This  much  needed  ad- 
dition is  made  possible  by  the  generosity  and  big-heartedness  of  three  promi- 
nent and  substantial  Concord  gentleman.  The  matter  was  presented  to  them 
as  a fine  opportunity  for  a kindly  service,  and  they  were  not  long  in  phoning 
their  willing  and  hearty  acceptance  of  this  opportunity  to  aid  the  institution. 
These  benefactors  are  Messrs.  J.  Archy  Cannon,  William  H.  Gibson  and  Geo. 
S.  Klutz.  The  340  boys  at  the  school  join  the  officials  in  the  delightful  sen- 
sation of  writing  the  names  of  these  gentleman  in  their  little  books,  where 
other  benefactors  names  are  recorded. 


JUNE. 

By  Mrs.  H.  S.  Williams 

Oh,  June,  how  glorious  are  thy  days — 

So  fresh  and  sweet  and  rare, 

All  nature  gently  sings  thy  praise 
And  perfumes  fill  the  air. 

The  stately  hollyhock  is  fine — 

Sweet  pea  and  roses,  too, 

No  time  is  pleasanter  than  thine, 

Thy  days  are  all  too  few. 

And,  June,  I love  each  precious  minute, 

No  month  is  quite  so  dear; 

The  thrush,  the  bluebird  and  the  linnet 
Sing  gladness  in  my  ear. 

I wish  you’d  stay  forever,  June.  '] 

You’re  always  at  your  best; 

When  earth  and  people  are  in  tune 

Sweet  June,  you  do  the  rest.  ■ 
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MAYVIEW  PARK  AND  MAY  VIEW  MANOR 

By  Jas.  A.  Robinson 


Development  of  Mayview  Park  was 
begun  three  years  ago  by  W.  L.  Alex- 
ander. The  entire  property  com- 
prises Mayview  Manor,  the  Wonder- 
land Theater,  with  about  fifteen  cot- 
tages and  other  necessary  things  that 
go  to  make  up  a complete  and  mod- 
ern community.  There  is  a children’s 
hospital,  drug  store,  laundry,  dairy, 
power  plant,  garages,  ice  plant  and 
cold  storage,  lake  and  bath  houses, 
and  everything  else  necessary  to 
round  out  all  the  things  a person  or 
family  could  want  during  a summer’s 
stay.  Mayview  Manor  also  maintains 
a number  of  the  finest  tennis  courts 
to  be  found.  The  water  supply  comes 
from  an  underground  reservoir  di- 
rect to  the  homes.  This  water  is 
from  pure  mountain  springs  that  are 
above  5,000  feet  in  altitude.  Several 
miles  of  graded  and  top-soiled  roads 
run  through  the  prperty. 

Three  miles  distant,  the  Mayview 
property  takes  in  a large  area  on 
Boone  Fork  creek.  Here  is  a trout 
stream,  possibly  the  finest  in  North 
Carolina.  Ten  miles  of  this  stream 
are  open  to  guests  of  Mayview 
Manor.  This  property  is  being  de- 
however,  are  not  allowed  on  this 
property.  The  Co)ne  estate  joins 


Mayview  property  on  the  north,  while 
on  the  east  is  the  Boone  area  of  the 
Government  National  Forest.  This 
government  forest  extends  15  or  20 
miles  to  the  east  from  Mayview 
Manor.  Seventy  thousand  acres  of 
government  land  is  in  this  immediate 
tract. 

Blowing  Rock  is  located  on  top  of 
the  divide  of  the  Blue  Ridge  moun- 
tains. It  is  on  the  State  highway  be- 
tween Lenoir  and  Boone,  twenty 
miles  from  Lenoir  and  ten  miles  from 
Boone.  Another  State  higghway  leads 
from  Blowing  Rock  to  Linville,  New- 
land,  Spruce  Pine  and  Asheville.  It 
is  95  miles  from  Blowing  Rock  over 
this  route  to  Asheville.  From  Blow- 
ing Rock  to  Asheville  by  the  way  of 
Lenoir,  Morganton  and  the  Central 
highway  is  105  miles. 

Mayview  Manor  is  built  almost  en- 
tirely of  native  material.  Native 
stone  quarried  from  the  mountain- 
sides was  used  in  all  the  masonry. 
The  lumber  used  was  cut  from  near- 
by forests,  while  the  chestnut  bark 
siding  is  a typical  product  of  the  sec- 
tion. The  inside  finish  of  the  hotel 
is  in  chestnut,  while  the  furniture, 
which  was  made  in  Lenoir,  also  car- 
ries out  this  design. 


“Man’s  progress  has  been  by  the  breaking  of  chains.  It  doesn’t  matter 
what  chains  you  break,  strike  fearlessly  at  anything  that  tends  to  hold 
back  or  to  hold  down  a man.  It  is  legitimate  to  emulate  Plato,  Lincoln 
and  the  rest,  but  do  not  forget  that  whatever  your  station  there  are  chains 
you  can  break.  There  are  the  chains  of  disease,  there  are  the  chains  of 
ignorance,  there  are  the  chains  of  prejudice,  there  are  the  chains  of  false- 
hood, there  are  the  chains  of  tyranny,  there  are  the  chains  of  death.  ’ ’ — Dr. 
Plato  Durham  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA’S  ROOF  GARDEN. 

(By  Old  Hurry  graph) 


The  Yonahiossee  (which  means 
bear  trail — and  it  is  evident  the  bears 
knew  a beautiful  route  to  travel) 
State  highway,  from  Blowing  Rock 
to  Linville,  is  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating and  thrilling  scenic  highways 
in  the  world.  Besides  the  startling 
views  of  Majestic  mountains,  near 
and  far,  on  either  side,  rise  rhod- 
odendrons in  regal,  riotous  beauty; 
flaming  azaleas,  zealous  of  their  beau- 
ty, astound  your  senses;  and  the  love- 
ly laurel  gathers  in  beauty — clusters 
to  add  to  their  charms  to  the  ever- 
changing  panoramic  scenes.  There  are 
other  flowers,  and  gorgeous  ferns,  in 
this  avenue  of  wonder,  but  you 
scarcely  see  them,  being  so  intoxi- 
cated with  the  queenly  rhododend- 
rons, azaleas  and  the  caparicious 
laurel.  There  are  numerous  glens, 
fresh  with  fairy  splendor  and  crys- 
tal waterfalls,  that  catch  the  sun- 
shine through  green  tapestry  of  tress 
and  change  it  into  golden  laughter; 
dark  pools  where  the  musicial  fall  of 
the  waters  lulls  into  dreams  of  sweet 
romance.  There  are  scenes  and  fra- 
grances in  the  heart  of  the  forests, 
along  the  Yonahiossee  highway  that 
play  on  the  waiting  heart  like  in- 
cense. The  forest  breathes  upon  you 
the  natural  perfumes  of  the  pines, 
-balsams,  firs  and  hemlocks,  and  you 
inhale  an  exhilaration  that  is  per- 
verbial  in  this  section. 

Up  In  Wonderland. 

This  was  the  surprising  introduc- 
tion of  the  North  Carolina  editors 
.Saturday,  to  mountain  scenery  and 
beauty,  as  they  passed  over  the  Yon- 
ahiossee road,  and  were  ushered  into 


the  lovely  Linville  valley,  where  na- 
ture and  man  have  combined  to  make 
a little  paradise  on  earth — the  golf- 
ers heaven.  The  bark  covered  Eseeola 
Inn,  and  the  cottages,  are  as  natural 
to  the  lovely  velvet-green  valley  as 
the  trees.  This  wonder  skyland  was 
a revelation  to  many  editors  who 
have  hot  been  here  before.  They 
have  gone  home  singing  its  praises. 

Big  Improvements  On  The  Way. 

American  men  and  women  are 
everywhere  realizing  the  importance 
of  devoting  more  time  to  the  rest  and 
recreation,  if  they  are  to  meet  suc- 
cessfully the  intense  demands  of 
buisness  and  social  life.  The  number 
visiting  the  resorts  of  the  Southern 
Appalachians  is  ever  increasing. 
There  is  room  in  this  particular 
section  for  two  millions  of  people 
who  desire  to  sport  and  rest  in  the 
play-ground  and  roof  garden  of 
North  Carolina,  and  America.  Lin- 
ville is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
spots  on  the  globe.  It  is  proposed 
to  erect  here  a modern  resort  hotel 
and  an  18-hole  golf  course,  with 
other  features  for  healthful  recrea- 
tion, at  an  approximate  cost  of  $435,- 
000.  It  is  on  the  way. 

It  was  revealed  to  the  editors,  on 
their  short  visit  to  Linville,  thaty 
Linville,  Mayview  Manor,  at  Blowing 
Rock,  and  the  town  of  Blowing  Rock 
are  working  in  complete  harmony,  for 
each  other’s  interest.  A beautiful 
spirit  of  co-operation,  which  is  des- 
tined to  make  this  section  the  beauty 
spot  and  the  play  ground — more  at- 
tractive than  ever — to  America’s 
rest  and  recreation  seekers. 
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HON,  CHAS,  A.  WEBB. 


Mr.  Chas.  A.  Webb,  Of  The  Ash-  Association  Was  Elected  Its  Presi- 
ville  Citizen,  Who  At  The  Recent  dent. 

Meeting  Of  The  North  Carolina  Press 


WOMEN  AT  WORK. 


This  is  taken  bodily  from  the  News  & Observer , the  same  being  contributed 
by  Miss  Nell  Battle  Lewis,  a very  brilliant  young  woman,  who  has  attached 
herself  to  the  State  Welfare  Department  as  publicity  manager.  Miss  Lewis 
contributes  some  lively  discussions  to  the  Sunday  issue  of  the  uOld  Reliable 
This  one  is  highly  charged  with  sound  philosophy  and  good  sense,  though 
written  in  a vein  of  humor. 


Somewhere  we  read  recently  that 
certain  organizations  of  women  are 
planning  to  join  in  a celebration  in 
honor  of  the  inventor  of  the  type- 
writer, (apologies  for  not  being  more 
accurately  informed) — the  idea  being 
that  the  type-writer  has  been  a pow- 


erful instrument  in  bringing  about 
the  entrance  of  women  into  the  busi- 
ness world. 

Probably  more  women  have  enter- 
ed this  sphere,  to'  which  we  seem  to 
have  heard  that  they  do  not  “ be- 
long, ” by  pounding  the  keys  of  a 
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type-writer  than  in  any  other  one 
way.  As  one  whose  daily  and  night- 
ly work  is  done  mainly  on  this  ma- 
chine, manipulation  of  which  has 
given  us  some  of  the  keenest  pleas- 
ure of  our  life,  we  herewith  paw  the 
constant  Corona  to  the  effect  that 
participation  by  women  in  such  a 
celebration  seems  to  us  decidedly  in 
order. 

This  suggests  the  whole  subject  of 
women  at  work,  not  only  the  work- 
ing girl  for  whom,  it  is  said,  that 
Heaven  has  special  protection,  but  al- 
so those  women  of  maturer  years  who, 
in  constantly  increasing  numbers,  are 
finding  satisfaction  in  regular  em- 
ployment, In  our  own  conception  of 
the  Ideal  Republic  every  woman 
therein  whose  time  is  not  taken  up 
writh  rearing  her  family,  as  well  as 
those  exceptionally  gifted  women  who 
are  capable  of  handling  efficiently 
two  jobs  at  once,  will,  as  a matter  of 
course,  be  regularly  and  actively  at 
work.  In  our  own  republic  the 
idle  woman  will  not  merely  be  out 
of  fashion.  She  will  be  completely 
and  fortunately  extinct. 

With  the  recently  rapid  progress  of 
that  fascinating  phase  of  human  evo- 
lution, “The  Woman’s  Movements,” 
a great  change  has  come  about  in 
the  popular  attitude  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  women.  The  rise  of 
industrialism  with  its  need  of  thous- 
ands upon  thousands  of  machine 
workers  has  given  work  to  countless 
women.  The  typewriter  has  brought 
out  of  domestic  life  countless  more 
as  stenographers.  With  the  increas- 
ing, though  reluctant  admission  of 
the  intellectual  capacity  of  women, 
many  of  the  superior  among  them 
have  entered  professions  other  than 
that  of  teaching  which  still  claims 


a large  proportion  of  the  more  intel- 
ligent women  workers. 

In  the  old  regime  in  the  South,  the 
work  that  women  did  was,  almost  en- 
tirely domestic.  The  superior  woman 
who  worked  then  usually  had  to  be 
a domestic  executive  or  nothing,  for 
to  her  lot  fell  the  management  of  a 
large  number  of  servants  in  the 
plantation  home.  A few,  usually  con- 
sidered unfortunately  penurious, 
taught  select  private  schools.  But 
the  general  ideal  for  a woman  then 
was  a creature  of  beautiful  leisure 
who  could  not  do  better,  with  or 
without  children,  than  to  decorate 
the  world  by  sitting  on  a cushion  and 
sewing  as  fine  a seam  as  possible.  If 
she  had  children  to  rear  she  had 
what  is  still,  of  course,  the  highest 
and  most  valuable  employment  for'  a 
woman,  but  women  who  did  not  have 
children  were,  in  the  main,  doomed, — - 
and  “doomed”  is  the  world. — to 
graceful  idleness. 

An  atavistic  throw-back  on  our 
part  has  always  made  us  admire  the 
hoop-skirted  femine  costumes  of  the 
’50 ’s  and  ’60 ’s  as  the  loveliest  that 
women  have  ever  worn.  But  we  con- 
sole ourself  for  having  been  born  too 
late  to  wear  them  by  reflecting  that 
the  women  of  that  peroid,  although 
unquestionably  more  decorative,  must 
have  been  much  more  subject  to  en- 
nui than  enterprising  ladies  of  the 
present. 

This  ideal  of  idleness  as  proper 
for  a woman  has,  happily,  been  to  a 
large  extent  modified,  even  in  the 
South  where  the  ante-bellum  leisure 
was  especially  fashionable.  But,  un- 
fortunately, there  are  still  vestiges 
of  its  survivals  among  the  local 
“quality”  and  among  others  who  ape 
its  members.  The  most  entirely  fool- 
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ish  utterance  that  we  think  we  ever 
heard  from  the  lips  of  a well-born 
woman  in  this  section  was  her  apol- 
ogy for  having  to  work.  “Pm  just 
working  for  furbelows,”  said  she 
with  what  seems  to  us  complete  stu- 
pidity. There  was,  too,  a certain 
business  man  in  Raleigh  who  employ- 
ed a number  of  giris  in  his  office. 
So  many  of  them  simpered,  “I  don’t 
have  to  work,”  when  applying  for  a 
job,  that  he  finally  became  properly 
disgusted  and  said,  “Well,  if  that’s 
the  way  you  feel  about  it,  thenl  don’t 
want  you-”  Which,  in  our  judgment, 
was  exactly  the  succinct  reply  these 
particularly  foolish  virgins  deserved. 

The  woman  whose  time  is  not  tak- 
en up  with  her  household  duties  and 
who  does  not  work  is  missing  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  as  well  as  one 
of  the  greatest  lessons  in  life.  Be- 
cause of  pitifully  false  pride  or  in- 
dolence she  is  voluntarily  foregoing 
one  of  the  real  joys  of  living.  In  our 
estimation  this  woman  is  short-sight- 
ed. 

A lot  has  been  said  about  the  dig- 
nity of  labor,”  no  so  much  about  the 
fun  that  is  mixed  up  with  the  stress 


of  it,  the  unmatched  satisfaction  that 
results  for  the  person  who,  as  Emer- 
son, (himself  of  the  “quality”)  says, 
“is  relieved  and  gay  when  he  has 
done  his  best  work.”  A.  C.  Benson 
even  goes  far  as  to  declare  that  “the 
secret  of  happiness  is  in  congenial 
labor”  and  he  mentions  no  restrict- 
ions as  to  sex. 

All  of  which  does  not  mean  that 
we  rush  to  work  every  morning  with 
a blithe  song  on  our  lips.  Not  at  all. 
But  it  does  mean  that  if  we  were 
asked  to  name  the  source  of  content- 
ment and  satifaction  in  our  daily 
life  which  we  would  be  least  willing 
to  dispense  with,  we  should  unhesi- 
tatingly answer:  “My  two  jobs.” 

The  ridiculous  assumption  that 
work  is  in  some  way  degrading  either 
for  a man  or  for  a woman  result,  of 
course,  from  confusion  in  regard  to 
the  relative  importance  of  what  a 
person  does  and  what  a person  is. 
It  is  almost  platitudinous  to  say  that 
the  latter  is  practically  all  important 
and  that  the  former  follows  and  takes 
its  entire  character,  good  or  ill,  from 
that. 


“Oh,  when  I am  safe  in  my  sylvan  home 
I tread  on  the  pride  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

But  when  I am  stretched  beneath  the  pines, 

When  the  evening  star  so  lonely  shines, 

I laugh  at  the  love  and  and  the  pride  of  man, 

At  the  sophist’s  schools  and  the  learned  clan; 

For  what  are  they  all  in  their  high  conceit 
When  man  in  the  bush  with  God  can  meet?” 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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WHAT  POLITENESS  DID  FOR  A LAW- 
YER. 

Hon.  Josphus  Daniels  missed  the  annual  convention  of  the  N.  C.  Press  Asso- 
ciation last  week  at  Blowing  Rock.  He  is  out  west  filling  Chatauqua  engage- 
ments hut  occasionly  contributes  the  impressions  and  good  stories  that  are 
suggested  in  “Riding  on  the  Rail.” 

This  is  particularly  an  engaging  story  because  behind  it  is  an  incident  in 
the  life  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  the  South  ever  produced,  and  teaches  a les- 
son that  all  could  adopt  with  fine  advantage. 


Does  courtesy  pay  ? 

I mean  the  courtesy  in  travel  that 
includes  giving  up  your  bunk  for 
somebody  else — somebody  you  never 
saw? 

The  late  Chief  Justice  White  told 
me  a story  once  out  of  his  own  ex- 
perience that  prompts  the  question 
with  which  this  “ Riding  On  ‘tihe 
Rail  ’ ’ opened. 

My  wife  and  I had  been  to  New 
Orleans  to  attend  the  National 
Editorial  Association  and  also  to 
take  in  the  Mardi  Gras.  We  plan- 
ned upon  leaving  to  run  down  to 
Beauvior  and  spend  a day  at  the 
home  of  Jefferson  Davis.  As  it  was 
a trip  of  only  a few  hours,  I had 
not  engaged  seats  on  the  train. 
Our  bus  was  late  and  we  got  to  the 
train  just  in  time  to  rush  aboard  and 
our  bags  were  tossed  on  the  last  car 
as  the  train  moved  out. 

“What  reservations  have  you?” 
asked  the  conductor. 

I explained  we  had  decided  late 
to  take  the  train,  were  going  only  to 
Beauvior,  and  had  no  reservations. 

“There  is  not  a seat  on  this 
train, ” he  said.  “The  depot  mas- 
ter ought  not  to  have  permitted  you 
to  board  the  train  without  reserva- 
tions.” 

It  was  a predicament.  The  train 
was  going  forty  miles  an  hour  and 


we  couldn’t  get  off.  Finally  the 
conductor  found  two  camp  stools  and 
we  were  trying  to  make  ourselves 
comfortable  when  Chief  Justice  Ed- 
ward D.  White  came  up  the  aisle. 
He  was  not  then  Chief  Justice.  I 
had  known  him  when  he  was  Sen- 
ator. We  exchanged  greetings  and 
he  soon  learned  our  predicament. 
With  his  innate  courtesy,  the  great 
man  said,  “Why  this  is  very  fortu- 
nate.” We  thought  is  most  unfor- 
tunate and  could  not  grasp  his  mean- 
ing. He  continued : 

“I  am  on  my  way  back  to  Wash- 
ington and  have  a hard  day’s  work 
to  do,  having  my  law  books  here 
with  me.  So  I engaged  a whole  sec- 
tion. It  is  fortunate  I ^have  the 
space  and  you  will  come  and  share  it 
with  me.” 

His  gracious  hospitality  was  ac- 
cepted and  we  listened  with  delight 
to  his  stories  and  incidents  of  his 
early  life  in  New  Orleans.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  the  Justice  said 
the  opportunity  to  share  his  space 
with  us  recalled  an  incident  that 
happened  when  he  was  a young  law- 
yer just  starting  practice  in  New 
Orleans.  “I  had  almost  forgotten 
it,  for  it  happened  many  years  ago,” 
and  he  gave  us  this  leaf  out  of  his 
life : 

One  night  he  was  coming  out  of 
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Memphis  where  he  had  been  on  pro- 
fessional business.  Just  before  the 
train  started,  a young  woman  came 
in  the  car.  She  was  very  pale  and 
was  supported  by  her  husband.  He 
had  Pullman  tickets  for  Lower  6. 
He  seated  his  wife,  handed  his 
tickets  to  the  conductor,  at  the  time 
remarking,  “Please  have  the  bed 
made  up  at  once.  My  wife  is  ill 
and  the  doctor  has  ordered  her  to  X 
at  Once.”  The  conductor  looked  at 
the  tickets,  and  said,  “I  am  sorry, 
sir,  but  this  seat  has  already  been 
purchased  by  another  gentleman  and 
it  has  been  assigned  to  him.”  The 
young  man  told  the  conductor  he  had 
bought  the  Pullman  tickets  from  the 
uptown  ticket  office-  from  the  regular 
agent,  and,  as  his  wife  was  sick,  he 
■would  not  surrender  it.  The  conduc- 
tor said,  “Perhaps  the  gentleman 
would  surrender  it,  but  if  not  I am 
helpless.  My  diagram  shows  that 
he  is  the  rightful  owner  of  Lower  6 
and  I am  powerless.” 

The  other  holder  of.  No.  6 would 
not  surrender  it,  and  there  was  a 
quarrel  and  excited  words  between 
the  young  husband  and  the  other 
holder  of  the  tickbet  for  Xo.  6.  When 
a conflict  se'emed  inevitable,  Chief 
Justice . White,  the  a young  lawyer, 
wTent  over  to  the  young  husband,  and 
told  him  he  would  be  most  happy  to 
surrender  his  lower  to  the  sick  wife. 
“Your  train,”  said  Mr.  White, 
“arrives  at  your  destination  at 
3 a.  m.  I am  going  to  New  Orleans, 
and  am  in  the  midst  of  reading  one 
of  the  most  interesting  books  I ever 
read.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  go 
to  sleep  now,  and  as  I am  going 
through  to  New  Orleans  I will  get 
plenty  of  sleep  after  3 a.  m.  ” The 
young  man  was  most  grateful,  his 


wife  thanked  Mr.  White,  and  the 
future  Chief  Justice  went  in  the 
smoker,  read  his  book,  and  at  3 a.  m. 
the  porter  made  up  his  bed,  he  slept 
to  New  Orleans  and  thought  no  more 
about  the  incident. 

Until — a few  months  later  as  he 
sat  in  his  law  office  (he  did  not  have 
many  cases  then)  there  was  a knock 
on  the  door,  a gentleman  came  in 
and  asked,  “Are  you  Mr.  White?” 
Receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  the 
young  man  introduced  himself  as 
the  local  representative  of  one  of 
the  biggest  corporations  doing  busi- 
ness in  Louisiana,  He  explained 
that  as  the  result  of  a serious  ac- 
cident in  the  plant  of  his  corporation 
a number  of  employees,  and  others 
had  lost  their  lives  and  others  had 
been  injured.  ‘ ‘ The  company  is  in 
great  trouble  and  I have  come  to  ask 
if  we  can  retain  you  ? ’ ’ asked  the 
local  representative. 

Mr.  White  asked  the  facts,  ac- 
cepted the  retainer  and  looked  into 
the  whole  matter  carefully.  He  soon 
learned  that  the  company  was  to 
blame  and  had  no  real  defense,  and 
was  liable  for  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  He  took  charge  of  the  case 
for  the  company,  made  the  best 
possible  settlements  and  the  North- 
ern representative  who  came  down 
expressed  his  pleasure  that  the  com- 
pany had  gotten  off  so  well.  When 
the  matters  were  all  settled  up,  Mr. 
White  told  us  he  asked  the  young 
man,  ‘ ‘ Why  did  you  happen  to  select 
me  as  the  attorney  you  desired  to 
represent  your  company  in  this  case  ? 
I did  not  know  you,  I had  never 
represented  your  company.  I am 
curious  to  know  how  it  happened.” 

The  young  man  replied  by  asking 
this  question:  “Do  you  remember 
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one  night  coming  out  of  Memphis 
yon  gave  your  Lower  6 to  a young 
man  who  came  on  the  train  with  a 
sick  wife?” 

Mr.  White  said  he  did. 

“I  was  the  young  man,”  said  the 
client.  “I  did  not  know  your  name, 
but  a short  time  thereafter  as  I was 
walking  along  the  street  I recognized 
you  as  the  man  who  had  rendered 
me  that  courtesy  on  the  train.  I 
asked  a passerby  your  name,  he  told 
me  that  you  were  Lawyer  White 
and  I made  up  my  mind  if  I ever 
had  any  litigation  I would  ask  you 
to  represent  me. , 1 

The  Chief  Justice  looked  out  the 
window  after  he  had  related  that  in- 
teresting incident,  and  after  musing 
a minute  or  two  as  was  his  wont, 
went  on  to  say  that  the  corporation 
represented  by  the  young  man  had 
large  ajnd  important  interests  and 


much  litigation  and  he  attended  t® 
it  all  until  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate, 

This  incident  does  NOT  teach  that 
because  a man  has  courtesy  and 
sympathy,  his  generous  acts  will 
bring  him  clients  or  money.  If 
ever  a man  lived  who  never  mad® 
merchandise  of  chivalry  that  man 
was  Chief  Justice  White.  His 
courtesy  was  innate,  in  the  bloody 
and  he  could  no  more  have  refrained 
from  giving  his  Lower  6 to  the  sick 
lady  than  he  could  have  committed 
a wrong.  The  grateful  thing  to  him 
was  that  there  is  appreciation  in  this 
world  of  kind  deeds.  He  illustrated 
in  his  own  life  and  experience  that 
“Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coro- 
nets 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman 
blood.” 

J.  D, 


BEING  A FRIEND 

There  is  no  word  like  friend.  It  is  about  the  finest  word  we  have  to 
tell  the  closest  relationship  we  can  know.  It  is  hard  to  explain,  for  it  has 
no  reasonable  cause  back  of  it.  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  why  a mother 
and  her  child  grow  to  be  closest  companions;  it  is  not  hard  to  understand 
how  husband  and  wife  become  firmest  chums.  But  when  two  persons, 
with  nothing  of  blood  relationship  to  draw  them,  become  friends  that  is 
a mystery.  It  would  be  no  small  thing  to  try  to  define  a friend. 
Friendship  may  be  described  as  to  its  actions  and  its  outcomes,  but  just 
what  it  is  defies  definition.  Maybe  the  boy  was  close  to  the  truth  when 
he  gave  a definition  of  a friend  that  must  have  come  out  of  his  unforget- 
able  experience.  He  said,  “A  friend  is  a fellow  who  knows  all  about 
you  and  yet  likes  you.”  Pretty  good,  we  think,  from  a practical  view- 
point. It  may  be  weak  in  the  fine  points  of  a scientific  analyst,  but  there 
are  some  things,  such  as  friendship,  and  some  person,  such  as  friends,  that 
are  removed  from  the  realm  of  analysis.  We  just  take  them  and  enjoy 
them  and  profit  by  them,  asking  no  question  as  to  why  or  how.  It 
might  be  a good  thing  for  each  of  us  to  try  to  conduct  ourselves  so  that 
the  more  people  know  about  us  the  better  they  would  like  us.  Maybe  that 
would  help  register  us  in  the  list  of  friends  kept  by  many  people. — Young 
Folks. 
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“OLD  TIMES  IN  THE  SOUTH.” 

(The  Progressive  Farmer) 


I— AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH 
YANKEE  RAIDERS. 

Shortly  after  the  surrender  of  Lee 
and  the  departure  from  Richmond  of 
President  Davis  and  his  Cabinet, 
there  passed  through  this  part  of 
South  Carolina  a number  of  United 
States  soldiers,  popularly  estimated 
at  5,000  men. 

These  trops  claimed  to  be  in  pur- 
suit of  Davis.  They  had  the  impres- 
sion that  Jefferson  Davis  had  passed 
this  way  with  the  specie  belonging  to 
the  Confederate  Treasury  and  that 
he  had  spent  the  night  at  the  home  of 
my  brother,  Robert  Adger,  four 
miles  out  from  the  village  of  Pendle- 
ton. Accordingly  a major  with  his 
battalion  came  back  from  Anderson 
to  Mr.  Adger  ,’s  house  and  demanded 
the  treasure,  threatening  to  hang 
him  if  it  were  not  forthcoming. 
The  officer  even  insisted  on  telling 
■where  the  money  was  hidden.  There 
was  a place  under  the  basement  of 
the  house  always  covered  with 
planks,  and  some  Negro  had  told 
the  major  that  Jeff  Davis’s  gold  was 
under  those  boards.  Mr.  Adger  had 
the  boards  lifted  and  a hole  dug 
deep  enough  to  satisfy  the  major 
that  he  had  been  misinformed. 

II 

While  these  men  were  at  my 
brother’s  place,  seven  or  eight  of 
them  came  over  to  my  house.  I was 
lame  at  the  time  and  obliged  to  use 
a crutch.  When  they  came  up  I 
was  at  some  distance  from  the 
house  but  they  saw  me  and  one  of 
them  came  over  to  me. 


“Are  you  the  owner  of  this 
place?”  he  said. 

“Yes,”  I told  him.  “Are  you 
Yankees  ?” 

“Yes,  we  are.  Where  are  your 
horses  ? ’ ’ 

I told  him  I had  sent  them  away. 

“Sent  them  away,  did  you?” 

“Yes,”  I replied.  “I  sent  them 
away  so  you  wouldn’t  get  hold  of 
them.  ” 

“Well,”  he  said,  “you  come  up 
to  the  house  and  we  will  take  care 
of  you.” 

We  went  up  to  the  house  together 
and  my  escort  told  the  other  men 
what  I had  said.  As  he  was  speak- 
ing I saw  that  some  of  his  comrades 
had  gone  into  the  house  and  I im- 
mediately turned  and  went  in.  One 
of  the  party  who  had  gone  into  the 
house  demanded  my  watch.  I gave 
it  to  him,  but  said,  “Does  your  gov- 
ernment send  you  through  the  coun- 
try to  rob  private  citizens?” 

“Do  you  suppose  I would  go 
riding  all  around  here  and  not  take 
anything  to  my  family?”  he  re- 
torted. 

Several  ladies  of  my  family  were 
near  and  he  said,  “Don’t  be  afraid, 
ladies.  We  only  want  to  get 
pistols  and  watches.” 

They  took  whatever  jewelry  and 
articles  of  value  they  could  find. 

Ill 

I followed  this  man  about  as  well 
as  I could  with  my  crutch  and  final- 
ly walked  with  him  along  one  side 
of  my  side  piazza  and  down  the 
back  steps  to  where  his  horse  was 
standing  hitched.  When  he  start- 
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<ed  to  mount,  my  back  was  toward 
him  and  I heard  his  gun  go  off. 
Startled  at  the  sound,  I turned  and 
saw  the  man  falling  head  foremost 
from  his  saddle  with  the  blood  pour- 
ing from  a wound  in  his  neck.  The 
sound  of  his  gun  brought  several 
<of  his  companions  to  the  scene  and 
two  of  them  raised  their  guns  and 
were  about  to  shoot  me,  my  back 
being  turned  to  them.  My  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Mullally,  was  on  the  piaz- 
za, and  was  the  only  witness  of 
what  had  happened.  She  cried  out 
to  them,  “He  shot  himself!” 

I had  not  one  particle  of  fear  of 
them  from  the  beginning,  and  now 
took  command,  saying,  “Don’t  you 
see  this  man  is  dying?  Come  and 
lift  him  up!” 

As  soon  as  they  raised  him,  it 
was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  as  he 
mounted  his  horse  his  gun  was  dis- 
charged, the  bullet  entering  his  neck 
and  passing  out  through  the  top  of 
his  head.  As  soon  as  they  saw  this, 
they  promptly  dropped  his  head  and 
all  three  began  to  empty  his  pock- 
ets, which  were  full  of  plunder.  I 
clapped  my  hands  and  said,  “The 
hand  of  God  is  on  you  men,  Give 
me  back  my  watch ! ’ ’ They  seem- 
ed to  be  impressed,  and  quietly  gave 
back  my  own  watch  and  my  daugh- 
ter’s. 

They  then  departed,  taking  with 
them  their  friend’s  horse  and  all 
his  other  belongings,  but  showed  no 


feeling  or  concern  for  him.  He  was 
still  living,  though  unconscious,  and 
I told  them  as  they  left  that  1 would 
bury  him  when  dead.  They  told 
me  the  dying  man  was  from  Hills- 
dale, Michigan,  and  that  his  name 
'was  Alason  Chapman  They  also 
'told  me  that  he  had  a brother  out 
on  the  road  with  the  troops,  who 
could  not  be  seen. 

IV 

Two  or  three  weeks  after  this,  the 
alarm  was  given  that  four  Yankees 
were  coming  up  the  avenue.  I left 
the  breakfast  table  and  went  out  to 
meet  them.  Two  I recognized  as 
having  been  in  the  previous  party* 
One  dismounted,  and  was  standing 
on  the  ground. 

“What  do  you  want?”  I asked 
him. 

“We  have  come  to  see  about  the 
man  who  was  hurt.  What  did  you 
do  with  him?” 

I saw  he  was  the  brother  of  the 
dead  man  and  took  him  to  the 
grave. 

I had  told  my  old  Negro  man, 
Charles,  to  prepare  a decent  coffin 
and  grave  and  gather  the  people  to- 
gether for  religious  services,  all  of 
which  we  had  done.  But  the  old 
man  had  also  made  a nice  pine  head- 
board  and  footmark,  brought  them 
to  me,  and  asked  me  to  put  the  dead 
man’s  name  on  the  headboard.  I 
objected,  but  finally  carved  and 
(Concluded  on  Page  25.) 


The  world’s  greatest  need  is  resolute,  energetic  workers.  Ability  is 
worthless  without  the  power  to  put  it  into  action. — The  Way. 
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JULY  FOURTH  IN  HISTORY. 

i 1 

1 By  Earle  W.  Gage  in  Young  Folks 


The  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1776,  by  fifty-six  daring  men  was  so 
important  an  event  in  American 
history  that  when  the  day  is  men- 
tioned throughout  the  world  that 
event  is  immediately  connected  with 
it. 

Yet,  a great  many  other  important 
things  in  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  United  States  happened  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Only  a deep  stu- 
dent of  our  history — one  who  has  a 
wonderful  memory — will  be  able  to 
recall  these  events,  yet  they  are  of 
especial  interest  on  this,  the  147th 
anniversary  of  American  indepen- 
dence. 

It  was  on  July  4th,  1754,  that 
Colonel  George  Washington  surren- 


dered an  army  to  the  enemy.  It 
was  only  a small  army,  but  a fort 
was  included.  He  experienced  on 
this  occasion  his  first  defeat  in  war, 
at  the  hands  of  the  French. 

Although  at  that  time  only  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  Washington  had 
been  placed  in  command  of  a small 
body  of  troops,  which  was  marching 
toward  Fort  Duquesne.  At  a point 
on  the  Monongahela  River,  less  than 
forty  miles  from  his  destination,  he 
heard  of  the  approach  of  a party  of 
French  and  Indians,  sent  to  inter- 
cept him.  Accordingly  he  fell  back 
to  the  Great  Meadows,  fifty  miles 
from  Cumberland,  and  hastily  erect- 
ed a stockage  which  he  called  Fort 
Necessity.  It  was  well  named. 

With  the  aid  of  a friendly  Indian 
— Sachem,  Half  King — Washington 
attacked  the  French  in  their  camp 
at  night,  their  commander  being 
killed,  several  prisoners  taken.  It 
was  the  first  blood  shed  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war.  A few  days  later 
Fort  Necessity  was  stormed  by  1,500 
Indians  and  French,  under  De  Vil- 
liers,  and  Washington  surrendered 
on  honorable  terms,  rather  than 
have  his  entire  company  massacred. 
This  was  on  the  morning  of  July 
Fourth.  He  marched  out  with  his 
army  of  four  hundred  men,  drums 
beating  and  flags  flying,  and  he  and 
his  soldiers  returned  peaceably  to 
their  homes. 

On  July  4,  1846,  the  independence 
of  California  was  declared.  There 
were  at  that  time  in  California — 
then  part  of  Mexico — some  two  hun- 
dred Americans,  nearly  all  of  them 
men  of  exceptional  vigor  of  body 
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and  alertness  of  mind.  Of  Mexican 
Indians  there  were  6,000,  and  the 
aboriginal  (Indian  population  num- 
bered perhaps  200,000. 

Capt.  John  C.  Fremont  had  been 
sent  to  California  on  an  exploring 
expedition  the  year  before.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  Oregon  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  an  officer  sent  from 
Washington  with  a message,  order- 
ing him  to  wait  and  to  co-operate 
with  the  Pacific  squadron  in  case 
of  hosilities  with  Mexico.  The 
message  had  been  in  writing,  but 
the  officer  was  obliged  to  destroy  it 
while  crossing  Mexican  territory 
after  committing  it  to  memory.  Ac- 
cordingly, Fremont  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia and  took  up  his  headquarters 
at  Sutter’s  Fort. 

A few  days  later,  June  14,  a party 
of  fourteen  Americans  organized  a 
small  revolution  on  their  own  accord, 
captured  Sonoma  and  declared  war 
against  the  Goverment  of  Mexico. 
Needing  a flag  and  not  daring  to 
use  that  of  the  United  States,  they 
made  one,  not  out  of  an  old  lady’s 
petticoat,  but  from  a Mexican’s  re- 
bosa,  or  scarf  of  unbleached  muslin, 
a yard  wide  and  five  feet  long. 
Along  the  bottom  they  sewed  a strip 
of  red  flannel  and  in  the  left  upper 
corner  they  painted  a star  in  red. 
The  middle  of  the  flag  was  occupied 
by  a picture  of  a grizzly  bear,  be- 
neath which  were  the  words,  “ Cali- 
fornia Republic.  ’ ’ 

The  temporary  government  thus 
established  is  known  in  history  as 
the  “Bear  Flag  Republic.”  Its 
banner  now  ornaments  the  rooms  of 
the  Pioneer  Society  in  San  Francis- 
co. The  grizzly  bear  was  rather 
crudely  drawn,  and  the  ^Mexicans 
said  it  was  a pig,  calling  the  flag  a 
“pig  flag.” 


Meanwhile,  news  had  come  of  the 
outbreak  of  war  along  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  on  July  4 Fremont  call- 
ed a meeting  at  Sonoma,  which  for- 
mally proclaimed  the  independence 
qf  California*  He  was  appointed 
its  first  Governor. 

Soon  afterward  there  came  intel- 
ligence that  Commodore  Sloat  had 
arrived  at  Monterey,  July?,  and  had 
raised  the  American  flag;  also  that 
by  his  orders  Commander  Montgom- 
ery of  the  United  States  sloop  of 
war  Portsmouth,  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  San  Francisco. 

Sloat,  having  heard  of  the  hostil- 
ities with  Mexico,  had  sailed  im- 
mediately from  Mazatlan  for  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  took  possession  of 
the  country  and  raised  the  American 
flag  on  his  own  responsibility.  He 
was  none  too  soon,  for  exactly  a 
week  later,  July  14,  the  British  man- 
of-war  Collingwood,  commanded  by 
Sir  George  Seymour,  arrived  at 
Monterey  to  proclaim  British  sover- 
eignty. It  was  thus  by  only  a nar- 
row chance  that  England  did  not  be- 
come the  possessor  of  California, 
which  she  had  coveted  greatly  for 
many  years. 

On  July  4,  1584,  two  barks  which 
had  seen  sent  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
to  discover  and  annex  the  American 
Continent  of  Florida,  arrived  off  the 
coast.  Sailing  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  they  entered  the  mouth 
of  the  river  and  took  formal  posses- 
sion of  the  country  for  the  Queen  of 
England,  naming  it  Virginia.’  They 
landed  qn  * Roanoke  ilsljand^  after- 
ward occupied  by  the  first  English 
settlement  in  the  New  World* 
This  colony,  consisting  of  110  per- 
sons, sent  out  in  April,  1585,  was 
abandoned  in  less  than  a year,  the 
settlers  carrying  back  with  them  to 
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Europe  the  first  tobacco  and  pota- 
toes introduced  into  Europe,  later 
planted  experimentally  on  Raleigh’s 
estate,  not  far  from  Cork,  Ireland. 

On  July  4,  1754,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin laid  before  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Colonies  at  Albany,  a plan  for  a 
Federal  Constitution,  aimed  to  ac- 
complish a union  for  defense  against 
French  encroachment.  It  was  adopt- 
ed, but  afterwards  was  rejected  by 
some  of  the  Colonies  and  by  the 
British  Government,  wTho  feared  or- 
ganization on  this  continent.  This 
was  exactly  twenty-two  before  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Curiously  enough,  the 
document  was  rejected  by  the  Colo- 
nies because  it  put  too  much  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  it, 
was  vdted  in  England  because  it 
gave  too  much  power  to  the  Coolnies. 
This  gives  sme  conception  of  the  un- 
derstanding of  independence  in  those 
times. 

On  July  4,  1770,  umbrellas  were 
first  introduced  into  this  country,  a 
shipment  of  them  arriving  at  the 
port  of  Baltimore.  They  were  gen- 
erally regarded  as  an  absurdity  and 
it  was  considered  that  only  foolish 
an  effeminate  persons  could  possibly 
use  them. 

The  massacre  of  Wyoming  Valley 
occurred  on  July  4,  1776.  In  the 
previous  autumn  two  companies  had 
been  raised  in  the  valley  and  had 
been  ordered  to  join  General  Wash- 
ington. Several  stockade  forts  had 
been  built  during  the  summer,  but 
those  left  behind  to  guard  them  were 
mostly  old  men. 

A raiding  force  of  Tories,  Cana- 
dians and  Indians,  under  Major  John 
Butler,  a Tory  of  Niagara,  entered 
the  valley  and  set  fire  to  some  of 
the  forts.  Forty  Fort,  three  miles 


from  Wilkesbarrq,  had  assembled  a 
garrison  of  three  hundred,  largely 
old  men  and  boys.  This  force  de- 
cided to  march  against  the  invaders, 
which  it  did,  resulting  in  disaster. 
Taken  in  flank,  it  was  routed  and 
destroyed.  Major  Butler  reported 
taking  227  scalps  and  five  prisoners, 
the  English  loss  being  two  white 
men  killed  and  eight  Indians  wound- 
ed. 

Incredible  deeds  of  cruelty  and 
ferocity  are  said  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  Tories  on  this  occa- 
sion and  the  whole  valley  was  left  a 
scene  of  desolation.  But  it  is  not 
true  that  women  and  children  were 
massacred.  They  had  fled  in  time 
to  escape  the  enemy,  though  many 
cf  them  perished  in  the  swamps 
along  the  Pocono  range  in  endeavor- 
ing to  escape. 

On  July  4,  1780,  Continental 

currency  notes  were  worth  two  cents 
on  the  dollar,  and  it  was  said  “a 
wagon-load  of  paper  money  was  re- 
quired to  pay  for  a wagon  load  of 
prqvisions.”  Nothing  could  well 
give  a more  vivid  notion  of  the 
desperate  situation  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Party  at  that  period. 

Nine  wagons  of  anthracite  coal 
were  hauled  one  hundred  and  six 
miles  to  Philadelphia,  July  4,  1812. 
This,  be  it  noted,  was  exactly  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  years  ago. 
Two  of  the  loads  sold  for  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  the  remainder 
were  driven  away.  The  sale  was 
afterward  denounced  as  a fraud,  be- 
cause the  stuff  was  “nothing  but 
stones,  and  would  not  burn,”  the 
fact  being,  of  course,  that  people 
did  not  know  how  to  use  coal.  They 
kept  poking  up  the  fire  instead  of 
permitting  the  coal  to  burn  unmolest- 
ed. But  nevertheless,  on  that  date^ 
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the  commercial  coal  industry  saw  its 
birth,  for  every  good  cause  is  usual- 
ly first  brought  under  the  fire  of 
ridicule  before  being  accepted  and 
adopted. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1826, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  third  president  of 
the  United  States,  and  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  died, 
aged  eighty-three,  exactly  thirty 
years  after  the  date  of  the  birth 
of  this  historic  document.  On  the 
same  day  died  John  Adams,  second 
president  of  the  United  States,  aged 
ninety-one.  James  Monroe  also  died 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1831,  aged 
seventy-four. 

On  July  4,  1848,  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Mexico  was  proclaimed 
at  Washington.  And  on  the  same 
day  the  corner-stone  of  the  Wash- 
ington monument  was  laid  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony.  Money 
for  building  it  had  been  subscribed 
by  individuals,  but  the  sum  thus 
obtained  proved  to  be  so  far  in- 


adequate for  the  purpose  that  the 
monument  remained  a mere  stump 
about  one-third  its  present  height,, 
until  1881,  when  /Congress  appro- 
priated the  amount  necejssary  for 
its  completion^  It  cost  in  all  about 
$3,000,000. 

There  was  a similar  and  even  more 
important  ceremony  in  Washington 
on  July  4,  1851,  when  President 

Filmore  initiated  by  the  laying  of  a 
corner-stone  the  construction  of  the 
two  great  white  marble  wings  of  the 
capitol.  There  was  an  impressive 
assemblage  of  dignitaries  and  an  ora- 
tion by  Daniel  Webster,  then  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Of  special  interest 
was  the  presence  of  a few  persons 
who  had  witnessed  the  laying4  of  the 
first  corner-stone  of  the  Capitol  by 
George  Washington,  on  September 
18,  1793. 

Thus  the  Fourth  of  July  means 
much  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  should  be  held  in  patri- 
otic reverence. 


NOT  WITH  DIRTY  HANDS. 

In  a sermon  recently  preached  in  Central  Church,  Chicago,  the  minister. 
Dr.  F.  F.  Shannon,  drew  the  following  from  his  personal  experience  to 
illustrate  a point  he  was  making:  “But  I reckon  that  making  a saint  is 
worth  all  it  costs.  When  he  is  finished  he  is  worth  more  to  God,  in  this 
world  at  least  than  an  angel.  I had  this  brought  home  to  me  in  my 
pastoral  work.  I have  an  old  friend  whom  I call  “My  Lace-Maker. ’’ 
She  is  in  her  eighty-seventh  year,  but  almost  every  time  I call  I find 
her  making  the  most  beautiful  English  lace.  It  .is  a sight  fit 
for  angels  and  men  to  see  Auntie,  without  glasses,  handle  her  forty  bob- 
bins and  create  the  most  exquisite  designs.  As  her  dear  old  hands,  soft 
as  the  hands  of  a baby  and  almost  as  frail,  showed  me  how  well  she  could 
weave,  she  paused  for  a moment,  held  up  her  hands  and  said:  ‘You  see, 
I couldn’t  do  this  work  with  dirty  hands.’  It  was  so  suggestive  that  £ 
ventured:  ‘And  Auntie,  we  can’t  make  a true  life  with  dirty  hands, 
either  can  we?’  Quick  as  a flash,  she  answered,  ‘No,  no;  to  make  & 
beautiful  life  we  have  to  say  with  Peter,  ‘Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  alsoh 
my  hands  and  my  head.” 
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religion?  It  is  a hqiax — a hoary- 
headed  hoax.  Your  heaven  ? It 
is  no  more  than  another  Utopia— 
-a  dream-land.  Your  life?  It  is  a 
vapor-without  continuity,  purpose 
or  meaning.  Your  Mind?  It  is 
only  a bit  of  wind  and  water  and 
waste — signifying  nothing.  Your 
soul?  It  is  a mixture  of  imagina- 
tion and  metaphysical  ether-dust. 
Your  world?  'It  is  a mad-house. 
Your  friends.  They  are  only  a lot 
of  gibbering  idiots  in  a vast  cosmic 
insane  asylum — with  no  hope,  no 
destiny,  no>  ultimate  and  no  .'pri- 
mate. Nothing  about  you  has  any 
meaning — it  has  no  significance — no 
end — no  purpose  and  no  intelligent 
interpretation,  cause  or  origin. 

No  God!  Then  your  Bible  and 
your  Church  rest  on  a bubble. 
4 ‘The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God.  ’ ’ — no ! The  heavens  declare 

the  glory  of  Science ! The  heavens 
— and  the  earth,  and  this  vast  myr- 
iad-planetted  universe — they  all  de- 
clare th  glory  of  Chance,  of  Matter 
and  the  Molecule ! And  the  firma- 
ment showeth — not  God’s  handiwork 
- — but  the  handiwork  of  Blind  Chance 
and  Innate  Material  Energy — Mole- 
cular Motion  and  Material  Evolu- 
tion! 

No  God ! Then  all  your  hymns, 
all  your  prayers,  all  your  aspirations 
— these  are  merely  a snare  nd  a delu- 
sion! We  are  still  thinking  in 
terms  ; of  mythology  and  supersti- 
tion ! The  vast  universe — stars, 
planets,  fire-mist  and  gases — trees, 
flowers,  fruit — fish,  fowl  and  flying 
creatures — mammal,  mastodon,  man 
— space,  time,  energy,  gravitation — 
electricity,  radio-activity,  winds  and 
storms — Niagaras  and  all  the  Sev- 
en Wonders  (all  the  seven  million 


wonders!) — all  this  “started  itself!” 
All  this  and  everything  else  in  the 
universe,  whether  material  and  in- 
animate, with  or  without  reason,  or 
mental,  spiritual,  metaphysical,  emo- 
tion, comprehensible  or  incompre- 
hensible— originated  itself — started 
in  the  bosom  of  a protoplasm  or  a 
microcosm,  evolving,  of  itself,  into 
larvae,  etc.,  etc.— then  into  all  the 
glories  of  a multiplex  and  infinite 
world!  Nothing  designed  it!  Noth- 
ing defined  it ! Nothing  behind  it ! Not 
even  Reason.  Just  a Process  started 
itself!  “If  anybody  likes  that  kind 
of  a god — that  is  the  kind  of  a god 
he  likes!”  Is  there  any  sense  in 
it?  Any  reason?  Is  it  really  scien- 
tific?' Is  it  indeed  not  absolutely 
absurd  ? Quite  Quixotic ! 

It  is  related  that  Bishop  Brooks 
called  in  Bob  Ingersoll  and  showed 
him  marvelously  executed  globe — a 
reproduction  of  the  world  in  minia- 
ture— done  with  infinite  skill  Jand 
care  and  scientific  accuracy.  “Who 
made  it?”  asked  the  noted  infidel. 
“Nobody,”  was  the  reply.  It  is 
said  that  this  came  nearer  convert- 
ing Ingersoll,  according  to  his  own 
alleged  statement,  than  did  anything 
that  ever  hapj>ened  in  his  life.  And 
who  can  believe  that  either  he  or 
anyone  else  with  rational  faculties 
could  live  and  die  in  absolute  and 
categorical  denial  of  some  sort  of 
belief  in  some  sort  of  Infinite  Intel- 
ligence ? 

Again/  if  there  be  no  God — then 
Christ,  the  master  mind  and  heart 
of  the  race — Christ,  the  Incompar- 
able One,  was  self-deceived;  or  else 
the  Best  Man  who  ever  lived  (and  it 
is  beyond  peradventure  that  He  did 
live)  has  decieved  us!  Not  only  has 
He  eluded  us,  but  He  has  founded  a 
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SUPPOSE  THERE  WERE  NO  GOD. 

By  Thos,  F,  Opie 


Ps.  116 : 11. — All  men  are  liars. 

Ps.  14:  1. — There  is  no  God. — Men 
who  are  saying  there  is  no  God  are 
doing  what  I have  done  with  these 
famous  texts.  They  have  torn  the 
material  world  out  of  a contiguous 
universe  and  failed  to  read  the  whole 
of  the  world’s  history.  You  have 
seen  railroad  tickets  that  are  per- 
forated and  that  have  a coupon  at- 
tached which  reads,  “Not  good  if 
detached.”  I have  '“detached” 
those  two  statements  from  the 
Psalms,  1 1 All  men  are  liars  ’ ’ and 
“There  is  no  God” — and  there  is  no 
truth  in  either.  The  complete  texts 
read,  I said  in  mine  haste,  “All  men 
men  are  liars”  and  the  fool  hath 
said  in  his  heart,  “There  is  no  God.” 

Scientific  and  philosophical  con- 
clusions and  pronouncements  which 
leave  out  the  Infinite,  the  Divine, 
which  leave  out  the  spiritual,  the 
Omniscient,  the  Great  First  Cause — 
these  have  “detached”  things  tan- 
gible and  material  from  the  ultimate 
and  complete  cosmos,  and  have  read 
and  interpreted  to  the  world  only  a 
part  of  the  text.  And  it  is  evident 
that  these  pronouncements,  like  the 
railway  tickets,  are  no  good  if  de- 
tached. Let  us  have  the  whole  cos- 
mic reading! 

Suppose  there  were  no  God!  Then 
let  the  race  war  and  destroy  and  kill 
and  murder!  Let  only  the  “fit” 
survive!  If  there  were  no  God  the 
only  one  who  would  benefit,  would 
be  the  “Fool” — he  would  be  vindi- 
cated ! The  fool  hath  said  in  his 
'heart,  “There  is  no  God.”  Judge 
you  whether  even  the  fool,  not  to 


mention  the  whole  world,  would 
benefit ! 

If  there  be  no  God,  then  Moses 
was  insane!  But  no — he  was  among 
the  wisest  of  the  ages.  He  was 
the  world’s  first  law'-givelr.  Black- 
stone  the  eminent  English  authori- 
ty on  things  legal,  based  most  of  his 
law  on  Moses ! And  to  this  day* 
young  attorneys  the  world  over, 
study  Moses  throught  Blackstone 

If  there  be  no  God  then  David 
was  an  idiot.  But  no — he  was  a 
great  statesman,  a great  warrior,  a 
great  poet — clear-sighted  and  wise, 
if  human  and  clay^clogged.  Then 
Daniel  was  a fool.  But  no- — he  was 
the  wisest  and  most  astute  man  in 
the  kingdom — a statesman  of  genius 
and  foresight — honored  and  re- 
nowned, even  in  a foreign  state. 

Then  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah, 
Micah,  Nahum,  and  all  the  other 
prophets  of  righteousness,  were  un- 
der an  hallucination — all  suffered 
from  mental  aberration — or  else 
from  .spiritual  degeneracy — de- 
ceived or  else  deceiving. 

We  put  Cromwell,  Victoria:, 
Shakespeare — Jefferson,  Washing- 
ton, Lee — Wilson,  Roosevelt,  Taft, 
Harding — Bryan,  Spear,  Mott— We 
put  these  against  Tom  Paine,  In- 
gersoll — and  ever  several  infidel, 
agnostic  and  unbeliever  that  the 
wide  world  has  produced — dead  or 
living  today! 

No  God!  Then  your  pastor  is  a 
fake  and  a fraud — or  else  self -de- 
ceived and  a fool.  Your  church? 
It  is  a temple  to  a myth.  Your^ 
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Church  on  the  sand,  like  the  Foolish 
Man  in  His  Parable  of  the  Build- 
ers— if  there  be  no  God,  as  repre- 
sented and  supposed  by  this  Church. 
Christ  deceived  ? Christ  a deceiv- 
er? Christ  knew  less  than  your  in- 
fidel and  your  smart  professor  of 
agnosticism?  I will  take  my  chances 
with  Jesus,  in  His  Church,  with  the 
high-minded  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
ages.  Then,  to  put  the  matter  on 
the  flimsiest  of  bases  for  argument, 
if  in  the  end  of  the  age  we  find  there 
is  no  God — I have  nothing  to  lose! 
I have  lived  nobly,  serviceably, 
spiritually,  deeply — but  have  lost 
nothing  in  the  process.  But,  if  in 
the  end  of  the  age,  it  develops  that 
there  is  a God  whom  we  must  all 
meet,  and  in  whose  presence  we 
stand  or  fall,  then  the  agnostic  and 
the  infidel  and  the  blasphemer  and 
the  reprobate,  the  degenerate  and 
the  self-deceived — these  all  have 
much  indeed  to  lose ! I have  two 
chances  to  the  unbeliever  ys  one  to 
come  out  well  and  happily  in  the 
end! 

Nd  God?  Then  millions  have 
lived  and  died  all  but  in  vain.  Then 
three  billion  dollars7  worth  of 
churches  in  this  land — and  quin- 
tillions7  worth  of  cathedrals  and 
church  buildings  throughout  the 
Christian  era,  have  been  dedicated 
to  Nothing — sacred  to  the  Great  and 
Infinite  Negation — a divine,  infinite, 
omnipotent  Negative ! 

No  God?  Then  1 say  we  have  a 
material,  metaphysical,  spiritual  uni- 
averse,  a universe  of  over  four  thous- 


and million  worlds — with  just  a Zero 
for  their  origin — a Cipher  as  their 
creator  and  makers  If  that  be 
Reason — if  that  be  Logic — if  that  be 
Science — give  me  hemlock  and  dead- 
ly drugs  that  will  destroy  me — 
reason,  affection,  soul  and  spirit! 
But  no!  I am  “incurably  religio- 
us 7 ’ — and  so  is  the  whole  human 
race.  Rule  out  God  and  you  have  a 
world  darker  and  more  hopeless  than 
would  be  this  planet  with  no  sun — 
no  light,  no  comfort,  no  life ! Re- 
ductio  ad  absurdum. 

“A  haze  on  the  far  horizon,  the  in- 
finite tender  sky — 

The  ripe  rich  tints  of  the  corn- 
fields, 

And  the  wild-gesse  sailing  high; 

And  aR  over./  up-land  and  low- 
land 

The  charm  of  the  golden-rod  (God7s 
glowing  smile!) — 

Some  of  us  call  it  Autumn-— and 
others  call  it  God. 

“Like  tides  on  a crescent  sea-beach, 
When  the  moon  is  new  and  thin— 
Into  our  hearts  high  yearnings 
Come  welling  and  surging  in; — 
Come  from  that  mystic  ocean  whose 
rim  no  foot  hath  trod — ■ 

Some  people  call  it  Longing — and 
others  call  it  God. 

“A  fire-midst  and  a planet — a crys- 
tal and  a cell; 

A jelly-fish  and  a saurian — and  a 
cave  where  cave-men  dwell; 
Then  a sense  of  Law  and  Beauty— 
And  a face  turned  from  the  clod — 
Some  call  it  Evolution — and  others 
call  it  God.77 


“Some  men,”  said  Uncle  Eben,  “goes  fishin’  not  so  much  foh  de  sake 
t>f  de  fish  as  foh  de  chance  to  loaf  without  bein’  noticed.” 
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“OLD  TIMES  IN  THE  SOUTH.” 

(Continued  From  Page  17.) 

inked  the  name  for  him. 

When  his  brother  looked  at  the 
grave  and  its  inscription,  tears  came 
to  his  eyes  and  he  said,  “You  did 
all  you  could  for  my  poor  brother.” 
I told  him  I would  do  no  less  for 
any  man  who  died  at  my  door. 

Six  mjonths  afterwards  a squad 
of  soldiers  was  sent  from  Anderson 
for  the  remains  of  the  dead  sol- 
dier. 

Jno.  B.  Adger,  D.D. 

Pendleton,  S.  C. 

II.— “THE  HOTTEST  LITTLE 
REBEL” 

It  was  the  20th  of  May  again,  and 
a warm  day.  I was  sitting  on  the 
steps,  while  on  the  porch  were  my 
father  in  his  wheel  chair  and  Aunt 
Kate,  a dear  old  lady  who  was  bare- 
ly four  feet  tall  but  had  a dignity 
all  her  own. 

“It’s  warm  today,”  said  Daddy., 

“But  not  as  warm  os  the  20th  of 
May,  1864,”  said  Aunt  Kate.  “I 
walked  down  the  hill  that  morning 
with  one  of  Sherman’s  officers,  wear- 
ing four,  my  only  four,  homespun 
dresses  all  at  once.”' 

‘ ‘ Four  dresses  at  one  time, 
Kate?”  asked  Daddy. 

“Why,  Billy,  don’t  yo  uremem- 
ber?  If  Sherman  burned  our  house, 
I was  determined  he  should  have 
no  chance  at  my  clothes!” 

“This  Yankee  officer  had  come  to 
the  door  and  asked  if  he  might  have 
some  water  for  a wounded  soldier 
nearby.  We  had  drunk  every  drop 
in  the  house,  and  Ma  told  me  to  take 


him  to  the  spring.  As  I stepped  out,, 
hot  as  a freshly  baked  potato  and 
round  as  I was  long  in  my  four  thick 
dresses,  I saw  the  officer  hide  a smile 
behind  his  hand.  I pranced  ahead 
of  him  as  stately  as  possible,  never 
glancing  at  him. 

“ ‘Are  all  the  young  rebels  as 
plumb  as  you,  Miss?’  he  asked  as  he 
stalked  after  me  to  the  spring.  ‘I 
would  certainly  like  to  have  your 
picture  to  show  up  North  as  the  hot- 
test little  rebel  south  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line.  ’ ’ ’ 

“I  interrupted  him  with  a stamp 
of  my  foot  that  sent  all  four  of  those 
skirts  around  my  ankles  in  a swirl, 
showing  the  various  colors  of  my 
'attire.  ‘Perhaps  you  can  take  an- 
other picture  of  the  hottest  rebel 
back  with  you,’  I retorted,  as  a sud- 
den idea  entered  my  head,  and  with 
a quick  twist  of  my  arm  I drenched 
him  and  his  fresh  uniform  with  a 
bucket  of  the  cold  spring  water.  Be- 
fore he  recovered  I had  scampered 
up  the  hill  and  out  of  sight. 

Aut  Kat.e’s  merry  laugh  joined 
ours,  for  the  memory  of  her  wilful 
deed  still  gave  her  a happy  sense  of 
satisfaction. 

“He  was  quite  a spectacle  as  he 
marched  back  to  the  wounded  sol- 
dier,” she  concluded.  “At  once 
more  soldiers  joined  him,  and  I think 
they  enjoyed  his  discomfort  as  much 
as  I did.  From  my  hiding  place  I 
could  hear  and  see  them,  and  I heard 
him  tell  them  that  the  cause  of  his 
plight  was  ‘the  hottest  little  rebel  I 
ever  saw,  fighting  for  their  blooming 
Confederacy  in  her  own  way.’  ” — - 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Adams,  Senoia,  Ga. 
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FUTHER  TALK  ABOUT  MA. 

By  R.  R.  CIARK 


Editorial  suggestions  in  the  last 
Issue  of  THE  UPLIFT,  concerning 
my  remarks  on  Ma  and  her  relation 
to  the  scheme  of  things,  are  respon- 
sible for  this  second  installment  on 
the  subject. 

I was,  as  the  editor  suggests,  talk- 
ing about  the  old-fashioned  Mas,  the 
real  Mas  who  make  up  the  great 
majority  in  the  realm  of  mother- 
hood; the  Mas  who  sacrifice  and 
serve.  And  let  it  be  understood  that 
I bow  in  reverence  to  this  type  of 
womanhood.  It  is  to  that  type  that 
every  man  worth  his  salt  is  mainly 
indebted  for  whatever  character  he 
has  and  for  whatever  success  in  life 
he  may  have — to  them  and  the  good 
woman  of  similar  type  who  has 
shared  his  fortunes  and  sacrificed  for 
him.  Sometimes  the  wife  is  entitled 
to  more  credit  for  the  making  of  the 
man  than  she  gets,  but  she  is  general- 
ly included  in  the  homage  paid  to 
mothers  and  her  task  has  been  much 
lightened  if  the  man  has  a good 
mother.  I am  delighted  to  see  that 
the  lady  who  was  responsible  for  the 
institution  of  Mothers’  Day,  now  so 
generally  celebrated  annually,  has  a 
plan  to  erect  in  Washington  an 
immense,  towering  monument  to  the 
Mas  who  wear  aprons;  to  the  millions 
and  millions  of  Mas  who  served 
their  own,  their  country  and  the 
world  with  an  unselfishness  beyond 
compare;  whose  names  are  unknown 
beyond  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hood in  most  instances.  It  is  the 
memories  of  these  unknown  heroines 
in  the  world’s  work  that  the  monu- 
ment would  perpetuate  for  all  time. 


I sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be  built 
on  the  plan  suggested. 

But  I have  long  had  it  in  mind  to 
urge  not  only  that  Ma’s  burden  be 
lightened,  but  that  she  contribute 
to  her  own  emancipation  by  refusing 
to  longer  allow  herself  to  be  made 
the  pack  horse  for  the  family;  and 
that  she  contribute  to  changing  the 
system  by  training  her  children  to 
consider  what  is  due  Ma.  Ma’s  place 
'in  the  scheme  is  being  improved,  but 
she  will  never  get  what  is  her  due 
until  she  takes  her  own.  It  takes  a 
long  time  to  change  custom.  We 
accept  things  as  they  are  when  we 
know  they  are  wrong  simply  because 
they  have  always  been  that  way. 
Talking  with  an  old-time  Southern 
gentleman  a few  years  ago,  one  who 
shined  as  the  master  of  the  “big 
house,  ’ ’ with  blooded  stock,  dogs  and 
plenty  of  negro  servants  to  do  his 
bidding,  we  discussed  horses  because 
we  both  loved  horses  and  preferred 
them  to  an  automobile.  But  I spoke 
up  for  that  machine  so  common  in 
the  countryside  because  of  what  it 
has  done  for  the  women.  It  gives 
many  Mas  and  Grandmas  an  outing 
that  they  could  not  have  had  under 
old  conditions;  and  when  I see  the 
old  ladies  from  the  remote  rural 
parts  sailing  along  in  the  machine — 
going  to  town,  to  meeting,  to  school 
closing  or  the  picnic,  I take  off  my 
hat  to  the  Detroit  man  who  has  re- 
ceived so  much  free  advertising.  And 
my  age  companion  answered  with  a 
sigh,  “Yes,  it  was  a crime,  the  way 
the  women  have  been  treated;  but  At 
was  custom  and  we  didn’t  realize  the 
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wrong.  ” It  is  a custom  I would 
break;  and  I want  to  impress  the  fact 
that  they  who  would  be  free  them- 
selves must  strike  the  blow. 

I could  hardly  express  in  polite 
language  my  opinion  of  the  Mas  who 
neglect  the  duties  of  home,  leave  the 
children  to  the  care  of  incompetent 
servants  or  to  their  own  devices,  who 
have  no  conception  of  the  making  of 
a real  home  for  their  partners,  but 
who  give  their  whole  time  to  social 
or  civic  or  other  outside  duties;  eith- 
er living  frivolous  lives  or  giving 
their  time  to  re-making  the  com- 
munity or  the  country  while  their 
own  domestic  affairs  are  neglected. 
Neither  could  I compliment  those 
who  accept  wifehood  but  refuse 
motherhood  and  who  prefer  a board- 
ing house  because  it  frees  them  from 
the  duties  of  housekeeping,  of  home- 
making. But  we  must  admit,  beloved, 
that  this  is  but  a reaction  from  the 
slavery  of  wives  and  mothers  of 
which  I have  been  talking.  Ob- 
serving what  mother  has  endured, 
many  a daughter  has  solemnly  re- 
resolved that  she  will  be  free,  and  in 
escaping  the  mother’s  lot  she  has 
gone  to  the  other  extreme.  It  is  the 
system  that  has  been  at  fault.  Ma 
hasn’t  had  a square  deal;  and  she 
hasn’t  had  a square  deal  because  she 
has  accepted  the  heritage  of  the  ages. 
But  when  the  revolt  comes,  as  is  al- 
ways the  case,  it  is  overdone.  The 
last  state  is  really  worse  than  the 
first.  But  it  is  the  striving  of  the 
woman  for  a square  deal.  In  that 
striving  she  is  often  unjust  to  the 
man,  unjust  to  herself  and  most  un- 
just to  her  offspring  if  she  has  any. 

I would  have  the  mothers  begin  in 
the  training  their  little  son  as  to 
their  duty  to  women;  not  in  words 


but  in  actual  service  and  courtesy 
due  mother  and  sister.  A boy  so 
trained  in  the  home  will  make  a good 
husband.  Then  the  idea  of  equal 
partnership  in  the  relation  of  hus- 
band and  wife  must  be  stressed — - 
an  equal  share  in  labor  and  sacrifice 
in  home-building  and  an  equal  divide 
of  the  proceeds.  The  woman  who 
demands  that  her  husband  support 
her  in  idleness,  who  keeps  his  nose 
to  the  grindstone  by  her  extrava- 
gance— spending  without  regard  to 
his  income — is  of  course  unfit  for  the 
partnership.  But  she  is  the  reaction 
from  that  type  who  slaved  in  unre- 
quited toil,  who  got  nothing  because 
she  didn’t  have  the  spirit  to  demand 
it  and  who  was  always  left  at  home 
when  Pa  went  on  the  outing. 

Modern  standards  of  living — living 
beyond  one’s  means  and  constantly 
under  the  stress  of  debt — tend  to 
wreck  domestic  peace.  If  the  young- 
sters who  decide  to  form  a partner- 
ship would  be  entirely  candid  with 
each  other  before  the  contract  is  being 
made  binding,  there  would  be 
fewer  wrecks,  The  fool  male  will 
pretend  to  the  lady,  or  at  least  leave 
her  under  the  impression,  that  he 
can  maintain  her  in  style  when  his 
sense,  if  he  has  any,  tells  him  that 
he  can’t;  while  the  silly  maiden  may 
look  upon  marriage  as  an  escape  from 
work,  as  having  a good  time  with- 
out any  responsibility. 

We  must  get  away  from  these  no- 
tions, which  do  not  yet  predominate 
in  our  part  of  the  country,  praise  he, 
but  which  are  entirely  too  common 
for  the  general  good.  We  must  get 
away  from  the  false  standards  if  the 
home,  the  real  foundation  of  all 
civilization,  is  to  be  maintain- 
ed. And  the  work  is  with  Ma, 
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where  all  real  worth  while  work  has 
always  started.  Ma  must  free  her- 
self from  voluntary  servitude  without 
going  to  that  excess  which  will  make 
her  freedom  a mockery;  and  Ma  must 
train  her  sons  and  daughters  in  the 


true  relationship  of  matrimonial 
partnerships  and  the  equal  profit 
sharing  in  real  home-building,  which 
is  building  civilization,  by  example 
as  well  as  by  precept. 


LOOK  AT  YOUR  DOLLAR. 

Reader,  have  you  a Greenback  in  your  pocket? 

Oh,  yes  there  are  Greenbacks — much  as  the  “expert  would  have  you 
think  otherwise,  there  are  still  Greenbacks! — Take  one  out  of  your  pocket 
— a dollar  bill — and  mark  well  the  language  which  it  bears. 

It  is  money — except!  Look  at  the  fine  print  on  the  bill  and  find  the 
word  “except.”  Although  it  is  American  money,  it  is  not  good  for 
everything,  as  the  following  inscription  attests: 

“This  note  is  a legal  tender  at  its  face  value  for  all  debts,  public  and 
private.  EXCEPT  duties  an  imports  and  interests  on  the  public  debt.” 

So,  good  citzen,  you  perhaps  handle  every  day  this  transcript  of  the 
famous  Exception  clause  of  the  Legal  Tender  Act — a clause  which  has  in- 
spired millions  of  words  in  denunciation  and  defense.  This  way  only  one 
of  a score  or  more  amendments  which  the  Senate  added  to  the  original 
House  Bill,  all  conceived  in  the  interests  of  the  money  brokers. 

Thaddeus  Stevens  fought  all  these  amendments  to  the  last  ditch. 
— Exchange. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Pressly  Mills 


Master  James  Allen  has  been 
placed  in  the  carpenter  shop. 

zzzz 

The  carpenter  shop  boys  are 
making  new  tables  for  the  different 
places  of  business. 

Z Z $ £ 

The  boys  discarded  their  blankets 
a few  days  ago.  No  more  hot  nights 
for  them  now. 

ZZZZ 

The  oats,  that  were  reaped  by 
Mr.  Horton  a few  days  ago,  are  being 
stowed  in  the  barn. 


Master  Robert  Rising,  who  was 
paroled  last  January,  paid  a visit 
to  the  instittuion  last  Sabbath  after- 
noon. 

zzzz 

Miss  Dora  Barnhardt,  the  matron 
of  the  9th  Cottage,  left  the  institu- 
tion, last  Saturday,  for  a few  weeks 
vacation. 

ZZZZ 

On  Tuesday  and  Friday  nights 
the  band  boys  practice.  Each  night 
they  learn  from  one  to  two  new 
pieces  of  music. 
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Master  Erwin  Cole  and  Master 
Henry  Brewer  were  taken  to  the 
Concord  Hospital,  where  they  under- 
went operations  for  appendicitis 
last  week. 

tttt 

Last  week  Master  Walter  Mills’ 
foot  was  badly  cut  by  a mowiug 
machine.  He  was  taken  to  Con- 
cord, where  his  foot  was  dressed 
by  a doctor. 

tttt 

Fresh  vegetables,  such  as  cab- 
bage, cucumbers,  potatoes  and 
beans,  are  beiug  obtained  from  the 
farm.  Soon  other  vegetables  will 
also  be  obtained. 

tttt 

Mr.  Jason  Fisher  came  out  to  the 
institution  again  last  Tuesday  and 
Friday  nights.  The  boys  are  get- 
ting good  practice  during  the  few 
hours  they  have  these  nights. 

tttt 

Mr.  T.  L.  Grier  has  returned  to 
the  institution  from  a much  enjoyed 
vacation.  Mr.  Grier,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  George  Lawerence,  made  a tour 
of  several  of  the  Northern  States. 

tttt 

Three  more  months  have  passed 
and  the  boys  have  received  new 
quarterlies  again.  They  are  proud  of 
their  quarterlies  and  we  hope  that 
they  will  get  as  much  good  out  of 
these  as  they  did  out  of  the  last 
ones. 

tttt 

The  weather  is  becoming  so  hot 
that  the  boys  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Crooks 
school-room  have  bought  an  electric 
fan.  Now  the  boys  can  study  easily 
as  the  fan  drives  out  the  hot  air  and 
keeps  a circulation  of  cool  air  all 


of  the  time. 

tttt 

Last  Monday  morning  the  boys 
started  harvesting  the  Irish  pota- 
toes. It  will  take  some  time  for  them 
to  finish  this  task  for  about  twelve 
hundred  and.  fifty  bushels  are  ex- 
pected to  be  tallied  when  all  have 
been  harvested. 

tttt 

The  following  boys  received  visit- 
ors at  the  institution  last  Wednes- 
day: Grover  Cook,  Alphonso  Wiles, 
Herman  Cook,  Harry  Shirley,  Erma 
Leach,  Obed  McLain,  Avery  Roberts, 
Nomie  Lee,  Mack  Wentz,  Roy  John- 
son, Oscar  Johnson,  Claude  Frisch, 
Judge  Brooks  and  Sylvester  Honey- 
cutt. 

tttt 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Rowan,  of  Concord, 
conducted  the  religious  services  in 
the  Auditorium  on  the  Sabbath 
afternoon  of  June  17.  Rev.  Rowan 
preached  so  earnestly,  that  his  ser- 
mon was  carried  home  to  the  hearts 
of  all  in  his  presence.  Rev.  Rowan 
is  a good  preacher  and  we  hope  to 
have  him  with  us  again  soon. 

tttt 

This  year  the  base  ball  club  is 
falling  behind  compared  with  the 
record  made  last  year.  Last  year 
a good  record  was  made.  The  boys 
won  10  and  lost  2.  Good  team 
work  enabled  them  to  make  this  re- 
cord. The  Pet.  of  the  club  last 
year  was  .833.  This  year  the  pres- 
ent Pet.  is  .556. 

tttt 

At  the  dairy  barn  eighteen  cows 
are  being  milked.  From  these 
cows  fifty  five  gallons  of  milk  are 
being  obtained  daily.  About  three 
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gallons  of  milk  is  obtained  from  each 
cow.  Mr.  Hobby  is  feeding  the  cows 
Spartan  dariy  feed  and  he  sees  a de- 
cided change*  in  the  milk  production. 

Also  another  Holstein  cow  was 
purchased  last  week. 

tttt 

The  boys  received  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  surprises  they  have 
ever  had  last  Saturday  afternoon 
about  one  oclock,  when  the  Cottage 
lines  assembled  at  the  tree.  When 


Mr.  Boger  told  the  boys  they  were 
going  to  the  “ole  swimmim’  hole’% 
they  showed  their  appreciation  by 
giving  a loud  cheer  for  Mr.  Boger* 
After  the  long  walk  to  the  creek 
the  boys  sat  down  for  a brief  rest* 
Then  they  took  to  the  water  sixty 
at  a time.  Each  squad  remained 
in  the  water  about  twenty  minutes 
and  they  had  more  fun  in  these  few 
minutes  than  they  could  have  had 
anywhere  else  during  the  whole 
day. 


THE  BUSY  MAN. 

If  you  want  to  get  a favor  done 
By  some  obliging  friend, 

And  want  a promise,  safe  and  sure, 
On  which  you  may  depend, 

Don’t  go  to  him  who  always  has 
Much  leisure  time  to  plan, 

But,  if  you  want  your  favor  done, 

Just  ask  the  busy  man. 

The  man  with  leisure  never  has 
A moment* he  can  spare; 

He’s  busy  “putting  off”  until 
His  friends  are  in  despair. 

But  he  whose  every  waking  hour 
Is  crowded  full  if  work,* 

Forgets  the  art  of  wasting  time- 
He  cannot  stop  to  shirk. 

So  when  you  want  a favor  done, 

And  want  it  right  away, 

G-o  to  the  man  who  constantly 
Works  twenty  hours  a day. 

He’ll  find  a moment,  sure,  somewhere, 
That  has  no  other  use, 

And  fix  you  while  the  idle  man 
Is  framing  an  excuse. 

— Selected. 
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AN  IDEAL. 


When  the  new  Parliment  buildings  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  were  being  reared,  a visitor  stopped  to 
speak  to  a number  of  workmen  who  were  cutting 
stone.  The  visitor  asked  one  man  what  he  was  do- 
ing, and  he  replied  that  he  was  earning  two  dollars 
and  a half  a day.  He  asked  a second  man  the  same 
question,  and  pointing  to  a chart  spread  before  him 
the  man  said  he  was  trying  to  make  the  stone  on 
which  he  was  working  correspond  with  the  chart. 
A third  man  was  asked  what  he  was  doing.  All 
three  men  were,  to  outward  appearances,  engaged 
in  precisely  the  same  work.  But  the  third  man  let 
his  mallet  rest  a moment,  and  straightening  himself 
up,  pointed  proudly  to  the  great  building,  the  grace- 
ful lines  of  which  were  beginning  to  show  in  the 
massive  pile  above  them.  He  thought  of  the  glory 
of  the  completed  building,  and  what  it  meant,  and 
he  replied  eagerly.  “I  am  helping  to  make  that.‘J 
This  man  had  a vision;  he  was  doing  something 
worth  while.  The  task  of  earning  money  may  not 
be  worth  while;  the  task  of  blindly  following  a 
pattern  may  not  be  worth  while ; but  to  have  a part 
in  making  something  good — whether  it  be  a 
cathedral  or  a character — that  is  worth  while. — 
Eugene  Thwing. 
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OUR  COUNTRY. 

0!  make  us  Thou  through  centuries  long, 

In  peace  secure,  in  justice  strong; 

Around  our  gift  of  freedom  draw 
The  safeguards  of  Thy  righteous  law. 

— John  G-.  Whittier. 


GONE  TO  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Governor  Morrison  has  moved  his  executive  office  to  Asheville  for  two 
months.  He  is  now  in  the  mountains,  and  the  people  of  North  Carolina  do 
not  begrudge  him  the  privileges  and  the  blessings  North  Carolina’s  most 
wonderful  scenery  and  perfect  climate  afford  with  a lavish  freedom. 

If  the  glorious  climate  surrounding  us  did  not  require  blankets  each  night, 
we,  too,  would  hie  way  to  the  mountains.  But  you  can’t  use  blankets  in 
Raleigh  but  three  months  in  the  year,  and  thereby  is  a just  reason  for  moving. 

* ***** *  * 

“I  TOLD  YOU  SO.” 

History  has  sustained  the  reputation  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Clark  as  a forecaster 
of  what  would  take  place  in  the  course  of  time.  Some  time  ago  he  fortold 
that  a mid-week  holiday  for  buisness  men  would  come  and  that,  after  all, 
just  as  effective  results  would  be  obtained  as  if  the  whole  time  were  put  in 
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at  the  shops  and  stores.  Col.  Wade  Harris,  figuratively,  turned  up  his  nose 
at  the  suggestion  and  the  u blockade  preacher”  all  but  got  rowdy  over  the 
suggestion. 

In  his  letter  this  week  on  Holidays  and  Sabbath  observance  Mr.  Clark 
tells  how  the  thing  has  come  about,  and  how  his  suggestion  was  received  by 
these  old  fathers  of  newspaperdom.  He’s  got  them  to  where  they  must  ex- 
plain or  show  the  white  feather.  The  chief  objection  arose  because  these 
moneyed  newspaper  men  did  not  want  the  banks  close  on  them,  when  they 
desired  to  deposit  chunks  of  gold,  or  to  draw  the  like  from  their  fat  ac- 
counts. The  average  bank  can  take  in  all  the  money  in  the  neighborhood 
without  working  over  hours,  and  there  seems  no  loss  to  the  public  or  to 
business  or  industry  when  the  banks  observe  the  holidays  made  and  pro- 
vided. After  all  these  occasional  closings  for  a holiday  seem  the  only  way  of 
preserving  and  keeping  alive  historical  events. 

* * * * * * * 

LOUIS  H.  ROTHROCK. 

A brave,  conscientious  and  consecrated  man,  soldier  and  educator,  and 
model  citizen  passed  in  the  death  last  week  of  Prof.  Louis  H.  Rothrock,  of 
Rowan  county.  His  life  was  one  of  great  service  to  his  fellow  man,  and  he 
lived  to  the  ripe  age  of  85  and  more. 

He  was  of  Ihe  old  school,  that  taught  in  the  manner  and  used  the  system 
that  really  educates.  He  knew  nothing  about  the  so-called,  high  sounding 
units,  but  he  knew  that  little  fundamental,  basis  thing  had  to  be  learned  and 
the  sooner  the  better.  When  he  finished  with  a boy  - or  girl,  that  individual 
had  acquired  the  fundamental  truths  that  made  education  effective  and  of 
service.  Being  honest  and  of  unblemished  character,  knowing  that  a godly 
example  taught  as  well  as  books  and  theories,  and  that  sound  instruction  in 
the  vital  things  fitted  the  boy  for  the  real  duties  of  life,  he  devoted  himself 
to  a life  of  practice  of  those  things  which  he  held  up  to  his  pupils.  And  it 
worked  fine. 

^*  ^ ^*  ^* 

ON  HER  JOB, 

Mrs  Efith  Vanderbilt’s  activity  is  certain  proof  that  we  are  to  have  an- 
other state  fair  this  fall.  This  admirable  North  Carolinan  has  her  heart 
set  on  making  the  state  fair  truly  representative  of  the  great  state  which 
she  has  voluntarily  adopted  as  her  own. 

No  one  can  help  where  birth  first  introduces  him;  some  never  try  to 
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bring  about  a remedy;  while  others  embrace  the  very  first  opportunity  to 
correct  a blunder  in  the  place  of  their  birth  by  coming  just  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  North  Carolina.  This  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  has  done.  Let’s  all  of  us 
fall  into  line  and  aid  her  in  making  the  greatest  fair  the  State  ever  dreamed  of. 


REACHED  THE  TALKING  STAGE. 

The  Concord  Tribune  makes  announcement  for  the  Cabarrus  County  Board 
of  Education  a piece  of  news  that  is  most  glorious,  if  true  and  not  a bluff. 
This  is  the  news : 

“The  county  board  of  education  met  yesterday  in  regular  session,  and 
among  other  things  beside  the  regular  routine  work,  the  board  spent  some 
time  developing  plans  that  they  have  under  way  for  a system  of  standard 
high  schools  to  serve  the  entire  county.” 

An  enthusiastic  friend  of  rural  education  upon  reading  the  foregoing  an- 
nouncement exclaimed,  “Good,  but  when  do  you  think  they  will  finish  their 
“developing  plans?”  It  took  them  six  years  to  establish  sanitary  closets  at 
the  school  houses,  and  the  law  made  it  mandatory;  how  long  will  a big,  worth 
while  proposition  like  this,  get  by  this  very  deliberative  body  of  educators?” 

******* 

ANOTHER  ANNIVERSARY. 

This  past  Wednesday  was  the  147th  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  Ameri- 
can Independence.  In  the  hearts  of  all  true  Americans  there  ring  today  the 
patriotic  feelings  that  controlled  the  mighty  men,  who,  assembled  in  Phila- 
delphia July  4th  1776  and  reading  aright  the  spirit  of  their  clientele,  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  from  this  day  the  American  colonies  are  free  and 
independent.  The  old  bell  that  rung  out  upon  the  then  village  the  glad  news 
is  still  in  tact,  and  the  impatience  of  the  bellman  for  the  word  to  ring,  ring, 
and  ring,  has  been  preserved  in  poetry,  which  makes  fine  declamations  for 
school  boys. 

Since  that  eventful  day'  America  has  become  the  melting  pot  for  the  world. 
Elsewhere  in  this  number  is  a story,  “I  am  an  American,”  which  tells  the 
tale  of  the  great  assimilation  that  has  been  going  on  for  all  these  y^ears.  The 
Russian  serf,  catching  a vision  of  what  America  meant  to  men,  tells  the  in- 
spiration that  came  to  him — and  in  a larger  or  smaller  degree  the  same  rule 
applies  to  all. 

Today  there  are  coming  into  this  country  thousands  of  the  oppressed  of 
other  lands,  and  other  thousands  are  knocking  at  our  doors.  What  a pity 
there  is  not  some  well-organized  machinery  that  would  turn  these  hosts  to 
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the  rural  sections,  especially  the  South,  where  they  could  be  more  easily  and 
readily  assimilated  into  our  institutions,  influencing  them  to  adopt  agricul- 
tural persuits  to  replenish  the  vacancies  that  are  now  appaling  because  of 
removal  to  the  towns.  Mr.  Hugh  McRae,  of  Wilmington,  on  an  appreciable 
scale  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  such  efforts. 

The  neglect  of  the  social  and  educational  side  of  rural  life  by  the  chosen 
officials  of  the  people  has  driven  hundreds  of  free  and  resentful  ruralites  to 
the  towns  and  cities  where  their  families  could  enjoy  privileges  commensurate 
with  their  tastes  and  deserts.  It  has  been  a hard  blow  to  the  country,  and 
until  our  officials  awake  to  their  sacred  duties,  the  robbing  of  the  rural  sections 
will  go  on.  These  thousands  that  are  coming  to  our  shores  should  be  directed 
to  a favorable  climate,  and  led  to  become  interested  in  agricultural  life. 

Great  is  America,  but  America  as  the  haven  for  the  restless  and  the  op- 
pressed has  just  begun  her  great  mission. 


GEORGE  POU  HAS  IT  WORKED  OUT. 

Mr.  George  R.  Pou,  superintendent  of  the  State  Prison,  has  worked  out  a 
new  system  for  the  dealing  with  and  treatment  of  the  state  prisoners.  It  is 
a conservative  and  very  reasonable  set  of  rules  he  has  prepared;  and  his  di- 
rectors and  the  governor  are  understood  to  give  them  their  endorsement.  It 
looks  as  if  the  excited  public  may  be  entirely  appeased. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  THE  UPLIFT  to  reproduce  Mr.  Pou’s  promounce- 
ment,  and  will  probably  do  so  in  a later  issue,  but  some  one  gobbed  up  the 
interesting  little  pamphlet  making  its  reproduction  in  this  issue  impossible. 
Incidentally  Mr.  Pou  gives  reply  to  some  criticism  that  were  aimed  at  his 
management,  but  by  his  showing  they  were  unjustified. 

After  all  the  state  has  suffered  somewhat  in  its  reputation  among  outsiders 
by  overzealous,  hysterical  and  folks  drunk  with  their  importance  making  the 
exceptions  in  the  state  as  to  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  the  prevailing 
condition.  There  is  just  as  much  humanity  in  North  Carolina  to  the  square 
inch  as  can  be  found  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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HOLIDAYS- AND  SUNDAYS. 


By  R.  R. 

Some  years  agone  when  I was  in 
(Command  of  The  Landmark  as  a 
full-fledged  editor,  I recall  that  my 
good  friends,  Col.  Harris  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer,  and  Dr.  Archi- 
bald Johnson  of  Charity  and  Chil- 
dren, made  frequent  complaint  of 
the  numerous  holidays  observed  by 
the  banks.  These  old-timers  could 
see  no  earthly  good  in  the  banks 
closing  down  every  few  weeks  for 
a holiday  that  was  marked  on  the 
calendar  in  commemoration  of  some 
event;  and  there  were  too  many 
holidays,  anyhow,  they  both  insisted. 
It  was  never  exactly  clear  to  me 
why  the  observance  of  holidays  by 
the  banks  should  fret  these  good 
editors.  It  could  not  be  that  a 
bank  holiday  caused  the  notice  of  a 
note  falling  due  or  of  a draft  demand- 
ing payment  or  an  overdrawn  ac- 
count to  be  made  good,  to  reach  one 
a,  day  earlier  than  otherwise  would 
have  been  the  case  and  thus  dis- 
turb his  equanimity.  Rather  I 
preferred  to  believe  that  these  edit- 
ors, having  plenty  of  money  and  be- 
ing free  spenders,  were  rather 
annoyed  at  times  to  find  the  bank 
closed  when  they  desired  to  make  a 
small  dent  in  a large  and  growing 
deposit. 

The  frequent  complaints  about  over 
bank  holidays  .’from  ithefce  -sources 
moved  me  to  suggest  that  holidays 
were  mighty  useful  institutions  to 
those  who  could  afford  to  suspend 
business  and  enjoy  them.  In  fact 
I was  in  favor  of  more  holidays ; 
and  as  a concrete  proposition  I 
made  bold  to  advocate  two  Sundays 
a week,  or  rather  a full  holiday  each 
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week  in  addition  to  the  day  of  rest 
on  Sunday.  My  proposition  was 
that  all  and  sundry  drop  work  say 
on  Wednesday,  that  being  the  middle 
of  the  week,  and  follow  their  own 
devices  on  that  day ; making  one 
week  day  a general  holiday  by  cus- 
tom or  by  passing  a law  if  need  be.  I 
insist  that  if  folks  got  down  to  their 
knitting  good  and  proper  they  could 
do  all  the  work  necessary  in  five 
days  out  of  seven ; that  they  could 
if  they  would  be  right  spry  about 
it,  do  as  much  in  five  days  as  they 
ordinarily  do  in  six,  and  that  the 
spiritual  and  physical  and  mental 
health  would  be  the  better  preserved 
by  the  rst  periods.  Moreover  (and 
I expect  this  to  catch  the  blockade 
preacher,)  if  the  people  were  given 
one  secular  day  for  a holiday  they 
would  be  more  inclined  to  properly 
observe  the  Lord’s  Day,  commonly 
called  Sunday,  and  those  who  would 
have  that  day  strictly  observed  could 
with  more  reason  demand  its  strict 
observance,  /seeing  that  [there  Was 
another  day  of  cessation  from  labor 
on  which  the  people  could  devote 
themselves  to  the  many  pleasures 
that  not  a few  of  them  are  inclined 
to  pursue  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  to  the 
great  annoyance  and  distress  of  the 
strict  observers. 

I can’t  recall  that  Col.  Harris  took 
any  notice  of  my  suggestion.  But  Dr. 
Johnson’s  remarks  were  so  marked 
that  they  have  stayed  with  me 
through  the  years.  Instead  of  back- 
ing me  up,  he  declared  in  his  usual 
plain,  and  sometimes  rather  blunt,, 
manner  of  writing,  that  it  was  about 
the  biggest  fool  proposition  that  he 
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been  put  forward  within  his  recollec- 
tion; and  he  intimated  rather  em- 
phatically that  anybody  who  didn  7t 
have  any  more  sense  than  to  make 
a suggestion  like  that  should  be  ex- 
amined as  to  his  mental  condition  or 
committed  without  examination  to 
the  institution  the  State  has  kindly 
provided  for  those  who  are  weak  in 
the  upper  story.  He  was  so  very 
outspoken  that  I didn’t  have  the 
courage  to  pursue  the  matter  and  it 
was  dropped. 

But  lo  and  behold!  We  are  today 
coming  by  degrees  to  that  very  pro- 
position, and  if  the  Blockade  Prea- 
cher abides  for  a time  (God!  give 
him  many  years)  he  will  see  the 
thing  come  to  pass  which  I sugges- 
ted and  which  he  so  heartily  con- 
demned. In  many  of  our  towns  and 
cities  business  houses  are  closing  for 
a half  day  each  week  during  two 
months  of  summer.  The  retailers 
take  a half  day  off  in  mid-week  and 
some  of  the  wholesalers  are  closing 
down  Saturday  afternoons.  In  some 
of  the  big  cities  of  the  North  and 
West  the  Saturday  half -holiday  has 
been  an  established  institution  for 
many  years.  Good  sense,  too.  In 
mid-summer,  when  business  is  dull, 
it  isn’t  necessary  to  keep  on  for  six 
full  days;  and  all  connected  with  the 
business  are  benefited  by  the  respite 
if  it  is  sanely  spent.  Moreover,  folks 
are  coming  to  understand  that  health 
is  preserved  and  life  is  lengthened 
if  the  human  machine  is  given  oc- 
casional surcease  from  the  grind. 
The  old  idea  of  working  on  and  on 
and  never  stopping  until  some  part 
of  the  machine  gave  way  is  going  in- 
to the  discard — and  going  because 
reflection,  common  sense  an  experi- 
ence have  demonstrated  that  the  ma- 
chine will  last  longer,  do  better  ser- 


vice and  more  work  within  a given 
time  for  an  occasional  rest  spell. 
They  may  not  come  for  a season  to 
a universal  observance  of  one  special 
day  as  a holiday  in  addition  to  Sun- 
day observance.  There  are  times  of 
stress  when  it  is  necessary  to  run 
full  time.  But  the  taking  of  more 
rest  periods  is  becoming  a general 
custom  and  it  is  addmitted  that  a 
proper  use  of  the  rest  periods  is  all 
for  the  better. 

Of  course  I am  not  talking  about 
the  people  who  are  all  the  time  de- 
manding shorter  hours ; who  would 
work,  or  rather  make  a gesture  at 
working,  four  or  five  hours  a day 
and  demand  pay  on  a full  day  basis. 
Neither  am  I interested  in  the  peo- 
ple who  so  spend  their  rest  periods 
that  they  are  unfitted  for  labor  when 
they  return  to  duty — worse  off  than 
if  they  had  kept  on.  But  I am 
contending  that  if  one  does  his  best 
he  can  do  much  more  in  fewer  hours, 
certainly  as  a continous  performance, 
and  will  as  a general  proposition 
keep  fit  much  longer.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Church  people  should  heart- 
ily favor  time  off  for  frolicing  on 
week  days,  so  that  there  would  be 
less  excuse  for  Sabbath  profanation; 
and  they  could  the  more  consistent- 
ly demand  a strict  observance  of  the 
Sabbath. 

I used  to  think,  and  do  yet,  that 
the  old-timers  were  a little  extreme 
about  Sabbath  observance.  They 
meant  well,  but  to  many  young  folks 
it  was  a day  of  gloom.  Attend- 
ance on  church  and  Sunday  school 
wasn’t  so  bad  on  occasion,  for  that 
was  an  outing  and  going  to  church 
was  about  all  the  outing  that  one 
had  in  the  times  under  discussion. 
But  the  rest  of  the  day,  when  small 
children  wanted  to  play,  even  in  a 
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Subdued  way;  or  at  least  wanted  to 
stroll  in  the  woods  and  fields,  to  be 
compelled  to  stay  close  and  look  at 
books  that  didn’t  interest  you  at  all 
— that  suggested  to  many  a small 
boy  the  idea  of  running  away,  go- 
ing West  to  grow  up  with  the  coun- 
try. The  reaction  from  these  strict 
ways  was  inevitable.  It  has  gone  to 
the  other  extreme  in  many  instances. 
Preachers  and  prominent  laymen — • 
Church  officials — now  do  things  on 
the  Sabbath  Day,  such  as>  riding 
about  in  automobiles,  etc.,  that 
would  have  resulted  in  “sessioning” 
the  humblest  member  guilty  of  such 
practices  in  the  old  days.  Get  me. 
I am  not  setting  a standard  of  Sun- 
day observance  for  anybody.  Just 
how  far  one  may  go  without  violat- 
ing the  commandment  I confess  I 
have  been  unable  to  determine  after 


MATHEMATICAL  EXPERT. 

“If  it  were  possible  for  a man  to  fly  such  distance,  he  could  leave  Gas- 
ton County  with  a ball  of  yarn  representing  the  total  yarn  production 
of  Gaston  County  for  12  months  and  before  the  ball  was  exhausted  he 
could  do  the  following:  Wrap  a strand  around.  Venus  and  Mer- 
cury, switch  back  past  the  Earth  and  do  the  same  to  Mars, 
Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune,  circle  the  moon  16  times,  wrap 
one  strand  around  the  sun.  Returning  to  earth  he  could  lay  a 
double  track  of  eighty-ply  cotton  yarn  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco.  Starting  at  the  Golden  Gate  on  a world  tour,  he  could  pre- 
sent a pair  of  hose,  made  from  this  Gaston  county  yarn,  to  every  girl  and 
woman  in  Japan,  China,  India,  France,  Greece,  Germany,  the  Balkins, 
Poland  and  England.  Returning  to  New  York  he  would  still  have  enough 
of  the  cotton  yarn  to  provide  a gingham  dress  for  the  wife  of  every 
Governor,  Congressman  and  Senator  in  the  United  States. . . And  then 
there  would  be  enough  remaining,  if  manufactured  into  mercerized 
goods  imitation  silk,  to  weave  a gossamer  shawl  and  a rainbow  garland 
for  every  angel  that  stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops  of  Ameri- 
ca.”— Editor  Atkins  telling  of  Gaston  county,  at  the  Press  Association. 
If  this  ball  pilot  were  to  connect  with  Kannapolis  in  Cabarrus  he’d  have 
towels  enough  to  supply  the  natives  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  worlds 
he  visited. 


some  study  of  the  subject;  and  I 
think  most  folks,  preachers  and  lay 
alike,  have  varying  view^s  on  the 
subject,  governed  largely  by  train- 
ing and  environment.  There  be 
those  who  damn  the  automobile  be- 
cause the  machine  is  used  for  Sab- 
bath desecration,  as  they  see  it,  and 
has  been  utilized  for  immoral  pur- 
poses. That ’s  nonsense,  of  course. 
It  isn’t  the  fault  of  the  automobile 
if  it  is  put  to  bad  use.  The  horse 
could  be,  and  was  before  the  advent 
of  the  automobile,  utilized  for  just 
such  purposes. 

But  I have  wondered  afiled.  I 
only  intended  to  say  to  my  good 
friends,  the  colonel  and  the  doctor, 
especially  the  latter,  that  things  are 
breaking  my  way;  anl  I feel  that  the 
break  is  all  to  the  good. 
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THE  STORY  OF  LAFAYETTE. 

By  Alma  Holman  Burton. 


The  chateau  of  Chavaniac  was  in 
the  province  of  Auvergne,  in  the 
south  part  of  France.  It  was  a lofty 
castle,  writh  towers  and  narrow  win- 
dows from  which  cannon  once  frown- 
ed down  upon  besieging  foes.  There 
was  a deep  moat  around  it,  with  a 
bridge  which  was  drawn  up  in  time 
of  war,  so  that  no  man,  on  horseback 
or  on  foot,  could  pass  in  at  the  gate 
without  permission  of  the  guard. 

Low  hills,  crowned  with  vineyards, 
stood  near  the  castle,  and  beyond  the 
hills  stretched  mountains  whose 
peaks  seemed  to  pierce  the  sky.  In 
all  France  there  was  not  a more 
charming  spot  than  Chavaniac ; and 
among  all  the  nobles  of  the  court 
there  was  no  braver  man  than  its 
master,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 

One  day  the  drawbridge  was  let 
down  over  the  moat,  and  the  gallant 
marquis  rode  away  to  the  war  in 
Germany.  After  taking  part  in 
several  engagements,  he  was  shjot 
through  the  heart  in  a skirmish  at 
Minden.  His  comrades  buried  him 
on  the  field.  The  drums  were  muf- 
fled, the  band  played  a funeral 
dirge,  and  three  rounds  of  musketry 
announced  that  the  hero’s  body  had 
been  lowered  into  the  grave. 

In  the  midst  of  the  mourning  for 
the  dead  marquis,  on  September  6, 
1757,  his  only  son  was  born. 

The  little  orphan,  according  to  the 
custom  in  France,  recieved  a long 
name  at  his  christening,  but  his  lov- 
ing mother  said  that  his  everyday 
name  should  be  Gilbert  de  Lafay- 
ette. 

When  Gilbert  was  old  enough,  his 
mother  walked  with  him  instead  of 


leaving  him  to  the  care  of  servants* 
Sometimes  they  climbed  a high  hill 
to  see  the  sun  set  over  the  towers  of 
the  chateau.  Then  she  told  him  how 
the  De  Lafayettes,  long  before  Co- 
lumbus discovered  America,  had 
helped  to  banish  the  English  kings 
from  France,  and  how  his  own  father 
had  died  for  the  glory  of  his  coun- 
try. 

Sometimes  as  they  walked  through 
the  halls  of  the  castle,  she  showed 
Gilbert  the  coats  of  mail  which  his 
ancestors  had  worn ; and  she  told 
him  about  the  swords  and  banners 
and  othe  trophies  which  the  De 
Lafayettes  had  won  in  battle. 

“I  would  not  have  you  less  brave 
than  they,  my  son,”  she  would 
say. 

The  boy  longed  for  the  time  to 
come  when  he  might  show  his  mother 
how  very  brave  he  was.  He  grew 
tall  and  strong,  and  carried  himself 
like  a prince.'  He  wanted  tp  be 
worthy  of  his  great  ancestors. 

The  year  he  was  eight,  there  was 
much  excitement  about  a wolf  which 
prowled  in  the  forest,  killing  the 
sheep  in  the  pastures  and  frighten- 
ing the  peasants  nearly  out  of  their 
wits.  Gilbert  made  this  wolf  the 
objects  of  all  his  walks.  He  would 
persuade  his  mother  to  sit  in  som« 
shady  spot,  while  he  should  go  a 
little  way  into  the  forest. 

“I  will  return  in  an  instant,  dear 
mother,”  he  always  said;  and,  lest 
he  might  alarm  her,  he  walked  quite 
slowly  until  a turn  in  the  road  hid 
him  from  view.  Then  he  marched 
quickly  into  the  dark  woods. 

He  did  this  for  many  days,  seeing 
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only  frisking  squirrels  and  harmless 
rabbits.  Bnt  one  morning,  as  he 
sped  along  a narrow  path,  his  eyes 
wide  open  and  his  ears  alert  to  catch 
every  sound,  he  heard  a cracking  in 
the  underbrush. 

The  wolf  was  coming ! He  was 
sure  of  it.  His  mind  was  made  up 
in  an  instant.  He  would  spring  for- 
ward quicker  than  lighting  and  blind 
it  with  his  coat,  while  with  his  arms 
he  would  choke  it  to  death. 

“It  will  struggle  hard,”  he 
though.  “Its  . feet  will  scratch  me, 
but  I shall  not  mind;  and  when  all 
is  over,  I shall  drag  it  to  the  feet 
■of  my  mother.  Then  she  will  know, 
and  the  peasants  will  know,  that  I 
can  rid  the  country  of  these  pests.” 

He  stood  listening.  His  breath 
came  fast.  Again  he  heard  the 
breaking  of  the  bushes.  “I  ought 
first  to  suprise  the  beast  by  com- 
ing upon  it  quickly,”  he  whispered. 

He  tore  offi  his  coat  and  held  it 
firmly  as  he  hurried  on.  Soon  he 
saw  the  shaggy  hide,  and  the  great 
eyes  shining  through,  the  thicket 
He  leaped  forward  with  outstretch- 
ed coat,  and — what  do  you  think? — 
he  clasped  in  his  arms  a calf  that 
had  strayed  from  the  barnyard ! 

It  was  a rude  disappointment 
for  the  boy.  He  returned  to  his 
mother,  who  was  already  alarmed 
at  his  absence,  and  confessed  that 
he  tried  to  kill  the  wolf,  but  had 
found  only  a calf. 

“Ah,  you  were  brave,  my  son,” 
she  cried;  “I  am  quite  sure  that  you 
would  have  ended  the  days  of  that 
terrible  wolf,  had  he  but  given  you 
the  chance.  ’ ’ 

II.  LAFAYETTE  AND  AMERICA 

The  young  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
was  a born  soldier.  He  loved  to 


hear  the  boom  of  cannon  and  the  rat- 
tle of  muskets  on  the  drill  ground. 
When  he  was  just  nineteen  years  old, 
he  became  a captain  of  an  artlilery 
company. 

But  he  said  to  himself,  “King3 
make  war  for  conquest.  I wish  that 
I might  enlist  and  serve  for  a more 
worthy  object.” 

That  same  year  an  English  noble- 
man, the  royal  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
chanced  to  visit  France.  He  had 
displeased  his  brother,  King  George 
III,  and  for  that  reason  had  been 
banished  from  England. 

Lafayette  attended  a dinner  party 
given  in  honor  of  the  royal  guest. 
While  they  sat  about  the  table, 
eating  and  drinking,  a guard  ^an- 
nounced that  a messenger  was  at  the 
door  with  dispatches  for  his  royal 
Highness. 

“Ah,  news  from  England!”  ex- 
claimed the  duke. 

“Show  the  man  in,”  ordered  the 
officer  in  command. 

A courier,  with  dust  on  his  gar- 
ments, entered  the  room,  and,  bow- 
ing low,  delivered  a bundle  of  let- 
ters. 

“I  beg  your  Highness  to  read 
without  ceremony.”  said  the  com- 
mander. 

The  duke  glanced  over  the  papers 
for  some  time  in  silence.  He  looked 
grave.  At  last  he  said,  “My  courier 
has  brought  dispatches  about  our 
colonies  in  America.” 

“Ah,”  said  one,  “are  the  colonies 
acting  badly?” 

“Yes,  they  demand  to  vote  their 
own  taxes.  ’ 7 

“How  absurd!  Why,  the  people 
in  France  do  not  vote  their  own  tax- 
es. ” 

“You  must  know, ” said  the  duke. 
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“that  many  years  ago  one  of  the 
kings  of  England  gave  a charter  to 
our  people,  which  granted  them  the 
right  to  impose  their  own  taxes. 
They  now  elect  representatives  to  a 
paraliament,  where  they  decide  how 
much  money  should  be  used  by  the 
government  ’ 9 

“What  do  these  Americans  com- 
plain of,  then?”  asked  Lafayette. 

‘ 1 Taxation  without  representa- 
tion, ” answered  the  duke.  “They 
insist  that,  as  loyal  subjects,  they 
should  be  allowed  either  to  send  rep- 
resentatives to  our  parliament,  or 
have  a parliament  of  their  own. 
Neither  privilege  has  been  granted. 
Our  parliament  imposes  taxes  on 
them,  and  when  they  refuse  to  pay 
the  taxes,  the  king  sends  soldiers  to 
force  them  to  do  soy  These  dis- 
patches inform  me  that  the  rebels 
have  driven  our  troops  out  of  a town 
called  Boston,  and  that  delegate  from 
the  thirteen  colonies  have  met  at 
another  town  called  Philadelphia 
and  adopted  a declaration  of  in- 
dependence.” After  a pause,  the 
duke  added,  “I  am  not  so  sure, 
gentlemen,  but  the  American  are 
in  the  right.  They  are  fighting  as 
freeborn  Englishmen.  ” * 

1 1 The  Americans  are  in  the  right,  ’ ’ 
said  Lafayette  to  himself ; and, 
while  the  other  officers  were  making 
merry,  he  was  silent.  As  soon  as 
he  could  do  so,  he  excused  himself 
from  the  table.  He  hastened  to  his 
room  and  locked  the  door. 

“This  is,  indeed,  the  hour  I have 
sought,”  he  murmured. 

He  sat  down  to  think.  Presently 
he  arose  and  paced  the  floor  until  it 
was  almost  morning.  When,  at  last, 
he  threw  himself  on  the  bed  to 
sleep,  he  had  resolved  to  leave  the 


pleasure  of  rank  and  fortune,  that  he 
might  use  his  sword  in  the  defense 
of  liberty. 

About  this  time  the  American 
Congress  sent  Silas  Deane  to  France 
to  seek  aid ; and  Lafayette  asked 
Baron  de  Kalb  to  go  with  him  to 
visit  the  envoy. 

De  Kalb,  who  could  speak  both 
English  and  French,  told  Silas 
Deane  that  the  Marquis  de  Lafayet- 
te wished  to  join  the  American 
army. 

“We  have  no  money  to  pay  our  of- 
ficers,” said  Deane. 

“I  will  serve  without  money,”  re- 
peated De  Kalb  after  Lafayette. 

“We  have  no  ship  to  carry  you 
or  yoUr  men,”  said  Deane. 

“I  will  buy  a ship,”  was  the  ans- 
wer. 

Still  the  Americans  hesitated  to 
accept  the  services  of  such  a boyish- 
looking  officer. 

But  in  the  end  Silas  Deane  gave 
Lafayette  a contract  to  sign,  in 
which  Lafayette  promised  to  serve 
in  the  army  of  the  United  States 
whenever  he  was  wanted 

When  the  venerable  Benjamin 
Franklin  came  to  Paris,  Lafayette 
was  the  first  to  greet  him.  He  was 
enchanted  with  the  famous  philoso- 
pher, whose  simple  manners  and 
plain  dress  befitted  well  the  herald 
of  a republic. 

“Now,  indeed,  is  our  time  of 
need,  ’ ’ said  Franklin.  Lafayette 
waited  to  hear  no  more.  He  bought 
a ship  and  ordered  it  to  be  equip- 
ped. 

The  voyage  across  the  ocean  was 
stormy  and  long.  Lafayette  spent 
most  of  the  time  trying  to  learn  to 
speak  English. 

His  good  ship  Victory  cast  anchor 
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near  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and 
the  party  landed  about  midnight. 

They  found  shelter  at  a farm- 
house, and,  on  the  following  day, 
proceeded  to  Charleston.  There 
Lafayette  purchased  carriages  and 
horses  to  ride  nine  hundred  miles 
to  Philadelphia,  where  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  was  in  session. 
When  the  carriages  broke  down  be- 
cause of  the  bad  roads,  the  officers 
mounted  the  horses  and  continued 
their  journey. 

“I  am  more  determined  than 
ever,”  he  said  to  De  Kalb,  “to  help 
these  people  preserve  the  liberties 
they  have  enjoyed.” 

He  reached  Philadelphia  on  July 
27,  1777. 

III.  ..LAFAYETTE  AND  WASH- 
INGTON 

When  Lafayette  first  met  Wash- 
ington, he  knew  him  at  once  by  his 
noble  face.  Washington  invited  the 
young  Frenchman  to  cross  the  Del- 
aware to  see  his  army.  When  La- 
fayette arrived  at  the  camp  in  New 
Jersey,  the  troops  were  on  the  drill 
ground.  Many  of  them  were  rag- 
ged and  barefooted.  Even  the  of- 
ficers lacked  suitable  uniforms,  and 
the  guns  were  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes. 

“We  should  be  embarrassed  at 
thus  showing  o-urselves  to  a French 
officer,”  said  Washington. 

“Ah!”  replied  Lafayette,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes;  “men  who  fight 
for  liberty  against  such  odds  will  be 
sure  to  win.” 

Washington  was  so  pleased  with 
the  modest  zeal  of  the  young  mar- 
quis that  he  made  him  one  of  his 

aides. 

General  Howe  sailed  to  Chesa- 
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peake  Bay,  and  landing,  marched  to 
attack  Philadelphia.  Washington, 
with  his  army,  went  to  meet  him, 
and  there  was  a terrible  battle  near 
Brandywine  Creek. 

Lafayette  was  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight  until  he  was  forced  to  fall 
back,  on  account  of  having  recieved 
a musket  ball  in  the  calf  of  his 
leg. 

‘ 1 Take  care  of  1 the  marquis  as 
though  he  were  my  own  son.”  said 
Washington  to  the  surgeon. 

The  wound  confined  Lafayette  to 
his  bed  for  six  weeks.  When  he 
was  again  able  to  mount  a horse,  he 
led  an  expedition  against  a post  of 
the  Hessians  with  such  skill  that  he 
was  given  command  of  the  Virginia 
militia. 

After  some  battles  around  Phila- 
delphia, Washington  made  his  win- 
ter quarters  at  Valley  Forge,  about 
twenty  miles  away. 

This  was  in  the  winter  of  1777 
The  weather  was  very  severe.  Some 
of  the  soldiers  were  without  shoes, 
and  their  feet  bled  as  they  walked 
over  the  frozen  ground;  yet,  all 
through  the  stormy  days,  the  little 
army  drilled  and  worked  at  the 
fortifications,  while  at  night,  those 
without  blankets  sat  around  the 
camp  fires  to  keep  from  freezing  to 
death.  Lafayette,  who  had  been 
used  to  luxuries  all  his  life,  willing- 
ly shared  these  hardships,  and  went 
limping  about  from  tent  to  tent  with 
a pleasant  word  for  everybody. 

Now,  all  this  time,  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  at  Paris,  working  for 
the  colonists.  But  he  almost  des- 
paired of  securing  aid  from  France. 
One  day,  as  he  sat  alone  wondering 
what  plan  he  must  next  pursue,  an 
American  courier  arrived  from  Bos- 
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ton.  Franklin  met  him  at  the 
door. 

“Sir,”  he  asked,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  man  to  speak,  “is  Phila- 
delphia captured  ? ’ ’ 

“It  is,  sir,”  answered  the  courier. 
Franklin  turned  «sadly  away.  All 
seemed  lost. 

“But,  sir,  I have  better  news!” 
exclaimed  the  courier,  and  he  show- 
ed dispatches  from  Congress  which 
told  of  the  battle  of  Saratoga  and 
of  Burgoyne’s  surrender. 

Franklin  was  overjoyed,  and  hast- 
ened to'  court  with  the  news. 

“Really,”  said  the  king  to  him- 
self, “this  is  the  time  to  give  John 
Bull  a fine  dose  of  bitters ; these 
rebels  may  yet  become  a great  na- 
tion.” And  so  he  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  United 
States. 

Time  passed,  and  at  length  all 
Europe  was  awaiting  events  on  two 
rivers  in  America.  The  Hudson,  in 
the  north,  lay  between  Clinton  and 
Washington;  in  the  south,  the 
James  held  on  its  banks  the  oppo- 
sing armies  of  Cornwallis  and  La- 
fayette. 

Cornwallies  threw  up  fortifica- 


tions at  Yorktown  and  moved  his 
camp  there. 

Soon  the  French  fleet  moved  up 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  anchored  be- 
fore Yorktown.  Lafayette  marched 
nearer  and  nearer,  until  Cornwallis 
was  surrounded  by  land  and  sea. 

Lafayette  was  urged  to  make  at- 
tack at  once.  It  was  a temptation 
for  the  young  major-general.  But 
when  he  tought  of  the  patient 
commander  in  the  north,  who  had 
borne  the  burdens  of  the  long  war, 
he  said:  “No;  I shall  await  the  ar- 
rival of  Washington.  To  him  alone 
should  belong  the  honor  of  giving 
Cormvallis  this  final  blow.” 

Meanwhile,  Washington-  left  the 
Hudson,  and  when  the  united  armies, 
under  his  command,  stood  in  front 
of  Yorktown,  Lavfette’s  divison 
was  the  first  to  storm  the  redoubts. 

Cornwallis  surrendered  October 
19,  1781.  This  ended  the  war,  and 
America  was  free. 

Lafayette  returned  to  France. 
Honors  were  showered  upon  the  hero, 
but  he  modestly  declared  that  the 
credit  of  the  - victory  belonged  to 
Washington. 


Before  the  Virginia  Bar  Association  this  morning  Sherman  L.  Whip- 
ple, noted  Boston  lawyer  who  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  secure  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Senator  last  year,  will  discuss  the  question, 
“Is  Our  Profession  Becoming  Unduly  Commercialized?’ ’ It  is  the  trou- 
ble with  many  men  in  all  professions,  calling  the  occupations  that  they 
are  unduly  commercialized.  Men  think  of  pecuniary  profit  more  than  of 
spiritual  profit.  Maybe  the  lawyers  are  a little  worse  in  this  respect  than 
some  other  folks.  They  do  at  times  set  an  unconscionably  high  estimate 
on  the  value  of  theiir  services.  But  all  professions  are  more  or  less  tarred 
with  the  same  stick. — News  & Observer, 
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I AM  AN  AMERICAN. 

By  Elias  Liberman. 

I am  an  American. 

My  father  belongs  to  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution; 

My  mother,  to  the  Colonial  Dames. 

One  of  my  ancestors  pitched;  tea  overboard  in  Boston  Harbo^ 
Another  stood  his  ground  with  Warren; 

Another  hungered  with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge. 

My  forefathers  were  America  in  the  making; 

They  spoke  in  her  council  halls ; 

They  died  on  her  battlefields; 

They  commanded  her  ships;  , 

They  cleared  her  forests. 

Dawns  reddened  and  paled. 

Stanch  hearts  of  mine  beat  fast  at  each  new  star 
In  the  nation’s  flag. 

Keen  eyes  of  mine  foresaw  her  greater  glory; 

The  sweep  of  her  seas, 

The  plenty  of  her  plains, 

The  man-hives  in  her  billion-wired  cities. 

Every  drop  of  blood  in  me  holds  a heritage  of  patriotism. 

I am  proud  of  my  past. 

I am  an  American. 

I am  an  American. 

My  father  was  an  atom  of  dust, 

My  mother  a straw  in  the  wind, 

To  his  serene  majesty. 

One  of  my  ancestors  died  in  the  mines  of  Siberia; 

Another  was  crippled  for  life  by  twenty  blows  of  the  knout; 
Another  was  killed  defending  his  home  during  the  massacres. 
The  history  of  my  ancestors  is  a trial  of  blood 
To  the  place  of  the  Great  White  Czar. 

But  then  the  dream  came — 

The  dream  of  America. 

In  the  light  of  the  Liberty  torch 

The  atom  of  duct  became  a man 

And  the  straw  in  the  wind  became  a woman 

For  the  first  time. 

“See,”  said  my  father,  pointing  to  the  flag  that  fluttered  n*ur, 
“That  flag  of  stars  and  stripes  is  yours; 

It  is  the  emblem  of  the  promised  land, 

It  means,  my  son,  the  hope  of  humanity. 

“Live  for  it — die  for  it!” 

Under  the  open  sky  of  my  new  country  I swore  to  do  so; 
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And  every  drop  of  blood  in  me  will  keep  that  vow. 
I am  proud  of  my  future. 

I am  an  American. 


WILD  RIDE  DOWN  MOUNTAIN. 

Josh  Horne  is  a popular  newspaper  man  of  Rocky  Mount.  He  was  attend- 
ing the  Press  Association  at  Blowing  Rock±  He  is  so  good  natured  and  big 
that  everybody  tries  at  times  to  fall  across  his  bosom  and  twit  him , Another 
genial  newspaper  fellow  is  John  A.  Livingston,  connected  with  the  Raleigh 
News  & Observer.  He  tells  this  story  on  Horne'. 


Paul  Revere ’s  ride  may  have  been 
more  historic  but  it  certainly  wasn’t 
half  as  thrilling  as  one  Josh  Horne, 
Rocky  Mount  publisher,  took  the 
past  week. 

Coasting  down  a mountain  in  an 
automobile  is  thrilling  enough  to  the 
, novice  from  the  lowlands  without 
having  a driver  who  delights  in  tak- 
ing sharp  turns  on  high  gear. 

When  Horne  left  Blowing  Rock 
after  attending  the  press  convention 
he  had  just  two  hours  in  which  to 
cover  the  forty-three  miles  to  Hick- 
ory to  catch  a train  for  the  east. 

No  Longer  In  Hurry 

Horne  was  afraid  the  driver  would 
not  realize  the  necessity  of  getting 
to  Hickory  on  time  but  he  soon  lost 
sight  of  that  fear.  He  had  increas- 
ing fears  that  he  might  soon  make 
connection  for  another  country  far 
away  from  this  mundane  sphere. 

As  the  car  swung  around  a sharp 
curve  Horne  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  a three  thousand  feet 
precipice  that  stretched  down  into  a 
mountain  stream. 

“Say,  Mister,  I don’t  have  to 
make  that  train;  tomorrow  will  do 
just  as  well,”  Horne  remarked  dubi- 
ously. 

Stepping  on  the  Gas 

The  driver  without  batting  an  eye 


bore  down  on  the  gas  and  the  auto 
mobile  shot  around  another  one  of 
those  curves.  Two  thousand  feet  of 
thin  atmosphere  was  all  that  Home 
saw  on  the  down  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

“Say,  Mister,  did  you  Know  that 
last  year  3,787  people  were  killed  by 
gas,  and  that  17  of'  them  were  as- 
phyxated,  21  died  in  gas  explosions, 
and  that  3,749  were  killed  by  step- 
ping on  the  gas?”  Horne  queried  the 
driver. 

No  response  from  the  driver.  He 
was  too  busy  negotiating  another 
curve.  The  back  wheels  skidded  six 
inches;  if  they  had  skidded  a foot 
the  car  would  have  rolled  down  a 
thousand  feet  before  hitting  anything 
solid. 

Talking  Does  No  Good 

“Haven’t  you  . got  any  para- 
chutes ? ’ ’ Horne  asked  as  another 
one  of  the  zig-zag  curves  was  reach- 
ed, and  he  looked  down  the  dizzy 
depths  below. 

It  wasn’t  time  for  the  driver  to 
talk.  He  was  bound  to  make  the 
curve  on  high  or  he  would  be  dis- 
graced. 

Horne  saw  it  was  no  use.  He  was 
wasting  breath.  He  became  resign- 
ed to  any  fate.  On  and  on  the  car 
coasted  down  deep  inclines,  around 
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sharp  curves,  zig-zagging  its  way. 
Toward  the  bottom  there  was  one  of 
theos  dirt  shelves  on  the  mountain 
side.  It  was  built  straight  out  to  a 
point  and  almost  at  right  angles  to 
it  was  the  road  leading  below.  All 
the  driver  had  to  do  run  into  noth- 
ingness was  to  keep  straight  ahead. 

As  the  driver  started  to  take  the 
turn,  he  pointed  over  the  side  of  the 
road. 


“Man  run  off  there  last  week/’ 
the  driver  remarked. 

“I  am  not  interested  in  what  hap- 
pened last  week,”  Horne  replied,  “I 
happen  this  week.  ’ ’ 
am  more  interested  in  what  may 
Within  an  hour  the  drop  from  the 
top  of  the  mountain  was  over  and 
Hickory  was  made  without  further 
difficulty. 


OPTIMIST  AND  PESSIMIST. 

(Monroe  Journal) 


'“Twixt  optimist  and  pessimist 
The  differences  are  droll; 

The  optimist  sees  the  doughnut, 

The  pessimist  the  hole. I ’ 

You  will  observe  that  the  dough- 
nut is  always  there.  The  optimist 
sees  it  and  goes  for  it.  The  pessi- 
mist sees  the  hole  and  goes  for  it. 
They  both  get  about  what  they  hope 
for  and  try  for,  because  hope  is  but 
desire  and  expectation  combined. 

Faith,  say  the  scriptures,  is  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for.  The 
things  hoped  for  are  what  you  desire 
and  expect. 

Faith,  therefore,  is  the  confidence 
that  you  have  that  things  you  hope 
for  will  be  achieved.  Expecting  the 
worst,  the  pessimist  is  able  to  achieve 
©nlv  the  worst. 

Journal  readers  will  recall  with 
pleasure  the  writings  of  the  late  Ho- 
sea  Meiggs,  who  wrote  for  the  pa- 
per from  Wingate  so  long  under  the 
pen  name  of  0.  P.  Timist.  After  he 
had  become  old  and  unable  to  work 
much,  Mr.  Meiggs  was  persuaded  by 
The  Journal  to  write  for  its  readers, 
largely  as  a matter  of  amusement  for 
himself  at  first.  The  result  was  that 
.after  he  became  unable  to  leave  his 


home,  and  was  expecting  death  most 
any  time,  he  experienced  some  of 
the  happiest  days  of  his  life.  He 
adopted  hope  and  optimism  as  his 
whole  view  of  life.  He  inspired  oth- 
ers with  the  same  thought.  His  writ- 
ings began  to  spread  good  cheer  and 
sunshine  far  and  wide.  This  made 
his  neighbors  and  friends  in  turn 
think  more  and  more  of  him  and 
they  began  to  admire  his  fortitude 
and  bravery  as  never  before  and 
showered  appreciation  upon  him.  He 
was  happy,  in  his  old  age  as  noth- 
ing else  could  have  made  him  happy. 
He  expected  happiness,  he  desired 
friendship  and  good  will,  and  he 
achieved  them  because  he  had  faith 
in  the  philosophy  of  cheerfulness. 
Had  he  not  believed  in  them  and  set 
out  to  realize  them — in  short,  if  he 
had  not  been  a real  optimist,  he  nev- 
er would  have  achieved  them.  And 
long  after  he  has  gone  many  remem- 
ber and  appreciate  what  he  thought, 
felt  and  said. 

The  late  Col.  Hotchkiss,  of  Buford 
township  used  to  say  that  if  you  ask- 
ed for  “nawthin”  you  got  “naw- 
thin.  ” It  is  the  same  rule  of  life. 
You  get  out  of  life  what  you  put  in  it. 
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GREAT  SOUTHERN  INDUSTRY, 


“I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  be  present  at  this 
meeting  and  I am  warmly  appreci- 
ative of  the  many  courtesies  that 
have  been  extended  to  me  here  to- 
day. 

“As  a native  of  Gaston  county  I 
always  feel  very  much  at  home  with 
any  man  or  any  group  of  men  en- 
gaged in  the  textile  business.  Down 
at  Gastonia  we  claim  the  distinc- 
tion of  living  in  1 the  combed  yarn 
center  of  the  south/  and  most  of  our 
people  are  connected  in  a very  inti- 
mate way  with  the  cotton  manufac- 
turing industry.  We  are  proud  to 
claim  your  past  president,  Arthur 
Dixon,  as  one  of  our  most  popular 
and  substantial  citizens,  and  Mar- 
shall Dilling  who  is  prominent  in 
this  association  is  even  more  promi- 
nent as  one  of  the  leading  textile 
men  of  Gaston  county.  One  of  the 
ablest  and  most  conspicuous  figures 
in  your  association  is  also  a Gastonia, 
man.  I refer  to  that  fine  gentleman, 
Mr.  A.  B.  Carter,  your  present  secre- 
tary. 

Knows  Mill  Workers. 

“Since  my  boyhood  I have  known 
the  cotton  mill  superintendents  and 
foremen  of  my  native  county  of 
Gaston  and  during  the  16  years  in 
which  I have  practiced  law  there 
we  have  been  bound  together  in 
bonds  of  warm  friendship  and  love. 
In  private  life  I have  been  very  close 
to  them  and  they  have  'been  my 
most  loyal  friends;  as  a public  ser- 
vant I have  done  all  in  my  power 
to  co-operate  with  them;  and  they 
have  been  unfailing  in  their  sup- 
port. And  so  my  friends,  for  this 
reason  alone,  it  is  peculiarly  a de- 


light for  me  to  be  present  with  yon 
here  and  talk  to  you  at  this  time. 

“I  cannot  discuss  with  you  your 
technical  questions  but  I do  know 
something  of  the  great  human  prob- 
lems of  your  industry  and  the  im- 
portant part  you  play  in  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems.  I do  not 
know  so  much  about  the  spindles 
and  looms  in  your  mills  but  I do 
know  something  about  the  human- 
ity in  these  mills  and  I know  that 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  and 
women  and  children  look  to  you 
men  wTho  are  here  today  for  help  and 
advice. 

‘ 1 When  I think  of  your  patient,  un- 
assuming good  fellows  of  the  cotton 
mills  and  your  achievements  I pause 
in  awe  and  in  admiration.  I think 
of  the  heavy  responsibilities  resting 
upon  your  shoulders  and  I marvel 
at  the  scope  of  your  influence.  You 
who  have  a first-handed  touch  with 
the  people  of  your  mills  have  the 
responsibility  of  meeting  the  great 
human  problems  of  the  cotton  mill 
industry.  The  opportunity  is  yours 
to  serve  yourselves,  your  company, 
your  people  and  your  country.  The 
prosperity  of  the  southland  largely 
depends  on  your  energy  and  industry 
for  when  the  people  invest  their 
hundreds  of  millions  in  cotton  mills 
they  depend  dpon  you  with  your 
ability  to  make  the  investment  a 
good  one. 

Natural  Advantages. 

“The  south  with  its  natural  ad- 
vantages is  inevitably  the  future 
home  of  the  textile  businss  be- 
cause here  is  an  abundance  of  avail- 
able labor,  proximity  to  an  abun- 
dance of  raw  cotton  and  an  inexhaus- 
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fable  supply  of  electric  power.  Yours 
is  the  greatest  business  in  the  south 
today,  the  business  of  turning  broom 
sage  fields  into  thriving  manufac- 
turing communities.  By  your  tire- 
less research  you  are  multiplying 
the  economic  wealth  of  your  coun- 
try and  in  this  way  have  been  sanc- 
tion and  heartiest  approbation,  but 
let  me  express  the  sincere  hope  that 
you  will  not  neglect  the  opportunity 
of  raising  the  level  of  citizenship 
and  public  wholesomeness  in  the 
communities  where  your  influence 
counts  for  so  much.  I am  indeed 
proud  to  say  that  in  no  section  of 
the  United  States  do  . better  condi- 
sio^-iom.  ap^xa;  Suouiu  ;sixa  suop 
than  in  my  native  county  of  Gaston 
where  labor  troubles  are  unknown 
and  where  the  music  of  whirring 
spindles  is  wafted  to  the  ears  of  a 
happy  and  contented  people  by 
every  breeze  that  blows. 

“ There  was  a time  in  the  history 
of  this  country  when  the  manufac- 
turer did  not  look  beyond  the  mon- 
ey he  paid  his  employes;  he  neither 
knew  nor  cared  how  thy  lived  and 
as  for  playgrounds  and  community 
houses,  they  never  crossed  his  mind. 
The  times  have  changed,  the  textile 
working  population  has  increased 
and  the  manufacturer  has  realized 
that  places  of  recreation  must  be 
provided  for  the  employes  of  his 
mills  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. He  has  learned  that  pro- 
duction increase  with  the  better- 
ment of  working  conditions. 

Confidence  of  Community. 

“I  know  many  mill  superinten- 
dents in  my  county  who  command 
the  love  and  respect  of  the  people 
whose  labors  they  direct  and  whose 
confidence  they  have  gained.  They 


are  using  their  influence  to  exert  a 
steadfast  power  for  good  among 
their  people.  You  superintendents 
and  foremen,  what  a glorious  op- 
portunity for  service  is  yours.  You 
stand  as  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  manufacture  and  the 
operative  whose  toil  and  industry 
makje  possible  the  production  of 
one  of  the  great  necessities  of  life. 
Your  powerful  influence  can  make 
thousands  of  workers  better  and 
more  home-loving  and  more  lawabid- 
ing  citizens  for  your  country. 
Yours  is  ’the  duty  and  the  God- 
given  privilege  to  help  protect  the 
purity  and  the  sancity  of  thousands 
of  homes.  Of  you,  my  friends,  wise 
judgement  is  demanded. 

“Sympathy,  co-operation  and  dis- 
cretion are  needed,  because  to  your 
care  many  young  women  and  men 
are  committed.  You  can  by  your 
own  example,  teach  a respect  for 
the  law  that  will  be  far  reaching 
in  its  effect  on  this  country,  for  in 
your  official  capacity  you  are  often 
the  reconcilers  of  differences  and 
the  guarantors  of  individual  right. 
You  can  often  guide  those  that  are 
tempted  and  recall  to  the  true  path 
those  that  are  led  astray.  You 
must  realize  that  you  are  more  than 
textile  experts,  that  whatever  con- 
tribution this  great  southern  indus- 
try is  to  make  to  the  prosperity, 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people 
of  the  south  will  largely  come  from 
your  valiant  and  conscientious  ef- 
forts. One  of  the  laudable  objects 
of  this  association  is  to  “bring  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  operation  of 
the  mills  into  a closer  relationship 
with  each  other  and  with  their  em- 
ployers and  employes.’ ’ This  closer 
relationship  and  mutual  understand- 
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ing  must  be  encouraged  and  pro- 
moted if  the  cotton  mill  industry  is 
to  bring  material  blessings  to  our 
people,  and  you  superintendents  and 
overseers  are  the  diplomats  charged 
with  the  responsibility. 

“Such,  my  friends,  is  the  concep- 
tion I have  of  your  great  work  and 
your  important  duties  and  obliga- 
tions. You  are  serving  the  south 


and  through  her  humanity.  May 
you  take  no  backward  step, but 
press  onward  and  upward  until  ev- 
ery burden  of  whatever  kind  is  for- 
ever lifted  from  every  home,  and 
that  ‘golden  sunbeams’  are  scatter- 
ed everywhere  by  your  kind  works.  ’ 9 
— Speech  of  Solicitor  John  G.  Carpen- 
ter of  Gastonia,  before  the  Textile 
Manufacturers. 


HOW  CALCIUM-MOLASSES  WORKS. 

Eugene  Aschraft  in  the  Monroe  Enquirer  delivers  himself  as  follows: 

“Mr.  C.  H.  Richardson,  of  Monroe,  is  convinced  that  calcium-molasses 
actually  is  boll  weevil  poison.  On  his  farm  about  one  mile  south  of 
town  he  recently  observed  the  action  of  weevil  after  his  tenants  had 
given  a cotton  field  a going  over  with  the  mixture. 

Mrs.  Boll  Weevil  gaily  tackled  a drop  of  dope.  She  smacked  her  lips 
and  took  another  drink  of  the  sweetened  mixture.  Mr.  Richardson  did 
not  exactly  say  so,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  the  little  pest  acted  like  a 
glutton.  Then  she  put  her  front  paws  to  her  stomach,  rolled  her  eyes 
around  as  much  as  to  say,  “Well,  what  do  you  know  about  that?” 

Not  being  satified  another  sip  of  them  molasses  was  had.  Then  it  was 
that  Mrs.  Weevil  fairly  stood  on  her  hind  legs  and  danced  a jig  ex- 
claiming, “Doctor,  doctor,  come  here  quick;  Coker’s  mixture  done  made 
me  sick.” 

The  life  work  of  puncturing  squares  and  laying  of  eggs  were  forgotten — 
the  old  lady  was  plum  sick — down  and  out,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Richardson  could  not  stay  longer  as  it  was  getting  about  dinner 
time,  but  he  placed  a paper  under  the  cotton  stalk  which  had  been  the 
happy  home  of  the  prospective  progenitress  of  prolific  progeny.  Next 
day  the  lanlord  returned,  and  there  lay  the  little  brown-black  bug  on  her 
back  cold,  stark  and  stiff  and  no  mourners  to  be  found,  for  all  her  kin- 
dred had  likewise  been  bumped  off  for  a season  at  least.” 


DO  WOMEN  FAIL  AS  CITIZENS. 

By  Ellis  Meredith 


Already  there  are  not  wanting 
those  who  tell  us  in  mournful  num- 
bers that  women  have  “failed  as  citi- 
zens.” The  world,  these  eomplain- 
ers  complain,  goes  on  in  much  the 
same  way  a s before  their  enfran- 
chisement, and  so  far  they  have  done 


little  beyond  rooting  for  remedical 
legislation,  such  as  the  Maternity 
and  Infancy  bill  and  the  Indepen- 
dent Citizenship  bill  for  women. 

Constance  Drexel,  in  an  article  re- 
cently appearing  in  Collier’s,  finds 
that  the  Joint  Congressional  Commit* 
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tee  is  “ afraid  of  tackling  our  big 
problems  and  is  fretting  away  its 
influence  on  a lot  of  bills  which  are 
trivialties  in  comparison  with  the  dif- 
ficulties facing  the  nation  and  the 
world  today. ’ ’ 

Well,  well,  I say,  isn’t  that  to  bad! 
Who  would  have  thought  women 
would  be  so  different  from  men!  Ev- 
eryone must  have  noticed  how  nobly 
our  legislative  statesmen,  whether  in 
Congress  or  the  several  state  legis- 
latures, brush  aside  all  the  small  per- 
sonal-pie-and-graft  bills  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  great  fundamental 
problems  which  involve  our  national 
and  international  relations.  Every- 
one must  have  commented  on  the 
single-hearted  eargerness  of  the  mas- 
culine half  of  the  nation  to  get  right 
down  to  brass  tacks  and  come  to 
grips  with  real  things. 

Suppose  the  women  have  “soft 
pedaled”  on  public  issues  and  have 
refrained  from  even  the  appearance 
of  trying  to  dictate.  Had  they  done 
otherwise,  they  would  not  have.  They 
must  work  together  and  they  have 
known  just  about  how  far  they  could 
push  the  legislation  in  which  they 
are  especially  interested. 

While  the  Republican  Party  works 
overwhelmingly  in  control  doubtless 
many  Republican  women  expected  it 
to  enact  all  the  legislation  they  de- 
manded, but  experience  should  have 
taught  them  that  their  party  is  much 
more  amendable  to  suggestion  when 


it  is  not  having  everything  its  own 
way.  When  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress convenes  there  is  every  promise 
that  things  on  Capitol  Hill  will 
prove  interesting. 

As  far  as  her  advice  to  women  is- 
concerned,  however,  the  author  is 
right  in  saying  that  “women  might 
as  well  go  into  their  own  parties.” 

Certainly  if  they  hope  to  have  any 
voice  in  determining  policies  and  de- 
ciding which  of  the  “big  problems’ r 
they  want  their  parties  to  tackle, 
there  is  nowhere  else  for  them  to  go. 

Nothing  is  more  fallacious  than 
the  idea  that  the  way  to  be  influen- 
tial is  to  be  “exclusive”  and  “in- 
dependent.” It  doesn’t  get  a fellow 
anywhere.  If  you  want  to  have  any 
influence  with  your  party,  don’t  get 
a hold  of  bricks  and  throw  them  at 
the  party  as  it  passes  by.  Bring 
them  right  inside  and  use  them  for 
building  purposes. 

If  the  men  and  women  who  find 
fault  with  politicians  would  devote 
just  a little  more  time  to  straighten- 
ing up  the  corner  where  they  are, 
there  would  be  no  chances  for  crook- 
ed politics  in  this  country; 

There  are  great  things  for  women 
to  do  and  I believe  the  Democratic 
Party  offers  them  the  one  real  op- 
portunity to  come  in  on  the  ground 
floor  and  have  a hand  and  a voice 
in  deciding  the  policies  on  which 
the  party  is  to  go  forward. 


“People  seldom  improve  when  they  have  no  model  but  themselves  to 
copy.” — Goldsmith. 
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ALL  ABOUT  ANTS. 

By  Alice  Lloyd  Gregory 


When  you  come  to  think  of  it, 
there  is  no  insect  more  wonderful 
than  the  tiny  ant  that  is  to  be  found 
in  every  dooryard  of  the  land.  The 
habits  of  these  little  creatures  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  even  the 
greatest  of  naturalists  and  are  de- 
serving of  much  more  thought  than 
it  is  our  custom  to  give  them.  Since 
the  days  of  Solomon  they  have  been 
considered  an  emblem  of  industry 
and  foresight 

Like  the  bees  and  the  wasps  the 
ants  are  social  insects,  living  in  col- 
onies and  having  highly  specialized 
workers.  The  divison  of  labor  that 
is  found  in  their  communities  is 
truly  remarkable,  and  perhaps  equal- 
led by  none.  The  homes  of  most 
common  species  consist  of  under- 
ground galleries  with  enlarged  store 
rooms  for  their  food,  and  nurseries 
for  the  absolutely  helpless  young. 
The  inhabitants  of  an  ant-hill  are  the 
winged  males  and  females,  and  the 
■wingless  workers.  Of  the  latter  there 
are  usually  two  classess.  They  are 
the  workers  major  and  the  workers 
minor. 

The  chief  duties  in  an  ant  com- 
munity are  the  building  and  care  of 
the  home,  the  gathering  of  food,  and 
the  care  of  the  larvae  or  grubs.  Yet 
many  specialized  workers  are  em- 
ployed for  the  performing  of  these 
humble  tasks.  The  nurses  feed  the 
young  and  take  them  out  for  sun  and 
air.  The  doorkeeper  stands  at  the 
entrance  and  allows  no  one  to  come 
in  without  his  consent.  Other  work- 
ers bring  in  the  supplies;  others  act 
as  officers  when  the  line  is  on  the 
inarch,  It  not  infrequently  happens 


that  one  tribe  captures  another  and 
makes  slaves  of  them,  assigning  all 
the  labor  of  the  household  to  them. 

As  there  are  so  many  interesting 
species  of  ants,  it  is  perhaps  best  to 
describe  each  one  in  turn.  Among 
the  dooryard  varieties  is  found  the 
very  curious  habit  of  keeping  cows. 
These  are  the  aphids  or  plant  lice, 
that  secrete  a honeydew  of  which 
the  ants  are  especially  fond.  The 
tiny  dairymen  frequently  provide 
elaborate  stables  for  their  herds,  sup- 
plying them  with  both  food  and  shel- 
ter. In  return  the  aphide  stimulated 
by  a stroking  movement  of  the  an- 
tane  of  the  ant,  give  up  the  honey- 
dew  to  their  protector.  This  is  giv- 
en off  in  such  abundance  that  it  is 
estimated  that  if  an  aphid  were  the 
size  of  a real  cow  it  would  give  two 
thousand  quarts  a day. 

When  we  consider  this  custom 
among  our  nearest  neighbors,  it  is 
less  surprising  to  learn  of  the  agri- 
culture ants,  who  cultivate  their 
grain  fields  and  harvest  their  crops 
after  the  fashion  of  human  farmers. 
These  no  doubt  are  the  ones  of  which 
the  Wise  King  wrote  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs.  They  are  found  not  only 
in  Mediterranean  countries,  but  in 
our  own  southern  states.  The  favor- 
ite food  of  these  ants  is  a species  of 
grass  known  as  ant  rice.  Since  a 
circle  of  it  is  always  found  about  the 
entrance  to  their  homes,  it  was  form- 
erly thought  that  they  planted  the 
crop  as  well  as  tended  it. 

Scientists  have  concluded,  however, 
that  this  garden  is  but  the  result  of 
discarding  the  sprouted  graiins  at 
the  doorway.  For  this  the  ants  are 
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known  to  do.  Having  kept  the  weeds 
from  the  rice  field  and  gathered  the 
ripened  grains,  their  labors  do  not 
cease.  They  must  watch  their  stores 
most  carefully,  and  carry  the  entire 
harvest  out  to  sun  in  rainy  weather. 
It  is  then  that  they  discard  the  spoil- 
ed and  sprouted  seeds,  that  become 
the  nucleus  of  their  next  season’s 
garden.  These  farmers  maintain  a 
system  of  smooth,  straight  roads 
around  their  homes,  no  doubt  for  the 
use  of  the  harvesters. 

We  have  in  our  country  a carpen- 
ter ant  that  is  quite  as  remarkable 
as  the  one  described  above.  The 
customary  site  for  its  home  is  in  a 
tree  stump,  a beam,  or  even  in  a tree. 
Its  sharp  jaws  serve  as  wood-working 
tools  just  as  the  farmer  ant’s  served 
as  hoes  and  weeders.  It  is  able  to 
construct  palatial  apartments  in  sol- 
id wood.  To  find  a neater  and  more 
orderly  carpenter  would  be  difficult 
indeed.  Every  speck  of  sawdust  is 
carried  from  sight  and  disposed  of 
by  certain  workers  assigned  to  the 
task.  The  story  is  told  of  two  who 
carried  their  dust  to  the  curbing  of 
a city  sidewalk  and  threw  it  into  the 
gutter.  Others  who  were  located 
wfithin  a building  wTere  observed 
cleaning  the  sawdust  from  the  stairs 
until  they  found  that  is  was  swept 
regularly,  when  all  labors  ceased. 

Leaving  our  own  country  we  find 
even  more  wonderful  members  of  the 
ant  family  in  foreign  lands.  In  South 
America  lives  the  parasol  ant,  so-call- 
ed from  its  habit  of  carrying  leaves 
into  its  home.  For  a long  time 
scientists  Avere  puzzled  as  to  what 
use  was  made  of  these  leaves  that 
the  tiny  creatures  were  constantly 
carrying.  At  last  it  Avas  disco\Tered 
that  they  Avere  made  into  beds  of 


mould  for  the  growing  of  mushrooms,, 
the  underground  homes  being  es- 
pecially adapted  for  their  culture. 
Of  course,  the  mushrooms  of  the  ants 
are  a kind  of  fungus,  producing  the 
tiniest  of  white  buttons.  The  lar- 
ger workers  made  the  beds  and  the 
minor  ones  gather  the  crop  and  feed 
the  larvae  upon  it. 

In  the  Amazon  region  is  found  an- 
other agricultural  ant  which  seems 
to  have  no  common  name.  This  re- 
markable little  creature  constructs  its 
home  in  the  trees  in  the  form  of  a 
hanging  garden.  It  carries  particles 
of  earth  and  forms  rounded  masses 
on  the  branches.  Within  these  it 
fashions  galleries  and  passages 
strengthening  them  with  a lining  of 
paper-like  material.  When  the  home 
is  completed  the  surface  is  soAvn  with 
seeds  of  special  plants  brought  from 
an  older  garden.  Fourteen  differ- 
ent kinds  of  plants  have  been  found 
in  these  curious  gardens.  The  ants 
tend  them  with  care  and  are  reAvard- 
ed  with  shelter  and  wuth  diminutive 
juicy  fruits  for  their  larder. 

In  the  tropical  countries  the  so- 
called  foragoing  ants  abound.  They 
sally  forth  from  their  homes  in  vast 
columns  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
food.  They  are  such  fierce  little 
soldiers  that  no  one  dares  cross  their 
'line  of  march.  HoAvever,  they  prove 
'themselves  the  friend  of  man  by  their 
habit  of  entering  houses  and  captur- 
ing all  the  insect  inhabitants.  They 
search  every  corner  and  crevice,  cap- 
turing many  noxious  insects  that  are 
tAvice  their  OAvn  size.  There  are 
some  species  that  go  abroad  in  nar- 
roAv  columns  Avith  officers  stationed 
on  the  sides,  there  are  others  that 
march  in  the  form  of  a phalanx.  The 
discipline  in  these  ant  armies  is. 
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truly  wonderful,  each  member  know- 
ing its  own  place  and  its  own  work. 

In  Asia  is  found  a species  of  ant 
that  must  be  classed  among  the  spin- 
ing  insect.  It  constructs  a nest  on 
the  upper  side  of  leaves  or  between 
two  leaves,  thus  rendering  it  most 
inconspicuous.  The  interior  of  the 
home  is  lined  with  silk  of  the  ants’ 
own  spinning,  which  closely  resem- 
bles the  texture  of  the  spider’s  web. 
It  has  a neighbor  that  is  not  gifted 
with  the  faculty  of  spinning  except 
in  the  larvae  stage.  So  when  the  adult 
ants  wish  to  construct  a shelter 
among  the  leaves,  a group  of  them 
hold  together  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
and  another  group  brings  the  ant 
larva  from  the  home  nest  to  do  the 


spinning  for  them.  Just  how  the 
desires  of  the  grown-up  ants  are 
conveyed  to  the  tiny  helpless  grubs 
is  not  known. 

However,  it  has  been  discovered  of 
late  that  these  insects  have  a voice, 
intelligible  to  other  members  of  their 
tribe.  This  is  produced  not  by  a 
voice-box,  but  by  parallel  ridges  on 
the  sides  of  the  thorax  and  the  hind 
body.  By  working  the  body  up  and 
down  these  ridges  are  scraped  to- 
gether, so  that  they  give  forth  a mus- 
ical note,  preceptible  only  to  their 
own  kind  and  to  a few  close  obser- 
vers. The  principal  of  these  curious 
noise-producing  organs  is  not  unlike 
that  of  playing  upon  a comb  as  many 
children  do. 


VALUABLE  WORK  DONE  BY  ELE- 
PHANTS. 


By  Julia  W.  Wolfe 


The  writer  not  long  since  met  a 
person  who  has  traveled  extensively 
in  Burma  and  he  describes  the  work 
done  by  elephants  in  that  country. 
Not  long  ago  there  was  talk  of  im- 
porting elephants  to  work  in  the  fir 
and  cedar  forests  of  British  Colum- 
bia, but  because  of  the  cold  winter 
it  was  decided  that  the  elephant 
could  not  live  there. 

An  elephant  can  do  more  work  in 
a day  than  an  engine,  when  working 
in  woods.  A trained  crew  of  seventy 
elephants  can  move  fifteen  or  twenty 
carloads  a day  the  same  distance  in 
the  same  time  and  at  less  cost  than 
an  engine.  There  is  no  forest  ob- 
stacle than  an  average  yarding  en- 
gine can  overcome  that  cannot  be 
beaten  by  one  elephant  handling  a 


log.  Because  of  the  possibilities  of 
fires  it  seems  improbable  that  the 
loggers  of  Burma  will  ever  use  such 
machinery  as  donkey  engines.  The 
forests  of  Burma  are  almost  impene- 
trable jungles  and  water  in  many 
cases  is  several  miles  distant.  As 
the  government  there  insists  that 
two  trees  shall  be  planted  for  every 
full  grown  one  taken,  a fire  would 
be  an  enormous  loss  financially. 

Burma,  Siam  and  the  northern 
province  of  India,  together  with  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  contain  practi- 
cally all  the  teak  wood  in  the  world. 
Teak,  you  know,  is  one  of  the  high- 
est quality  timbers  in  the  world, 
ranking  next  to  mahogany,  ebony, 
etc.  It  is  almost  as  pliable  as  cane, 
almost  as  hard  as  metal  and  is  im- 
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pervious  to  corrosion  and  animal  life 
by  reason  of  its  natural  vegetable 
oils  and  low  grade  acids. 

Teak  is  found  in  enormous  forests, 
many  miles  in  extent,  on  the  higher 
lands  of  Burma.  The  Irrawaddy 
river  runs  through  the  center  of  this 
country  and  with  its  tributaries 
forms  an  ideal  mode  of  transporting 
the  logs  from  the  forests  to  the  mills 
and  shipping  centers. 

The  administration  of  the  forest 
of  Burma  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  forestry  department  of  the 
government  wThose  offices  are  dis- 
tributed to  insure  that  the  timber 
is  felled  and  taken  out  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  permanency  of  the  for- 
ests. Immature  and  thin  timber  is 
not  allowed  to  be  eut.  The  rule  of 
replanting  is  strictly  enforced,  and 
means  in  the  long  run  that  the  valu- 
able teak  wood  supply  is  always  at  a 
constant  level. 

When  it  is  decided  to  log  in  a 
certain  part  of  the  country,  the 
company  puts  in  a crew  of  natives, 
who  proceed  to  the  logging.  First 
of  all,  the  standing  timber  is  care- 
fully cruised,  and  the  trees  suitable 
for  felling  are  selected  and  blazed 
When  this  is  done  these  trees  are 
incized  at  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground  with  a V-shaped  notch  from 
six  to  eight  inches  deep,  and  a piece 
of  wire  cable  is  then  passed  around 
the  bottom  of  the  notch  and  drawn 
extremely  tight  by  means  of  a left 
and  right-hand  threaded  turn-buckle, 
so  as  to  prevent  further  sap  running 
up.  This  girdle,  as  it  is  called,  re- 
mains for  two  or  three  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  the  tree  is 
ready  to  be  filled.  This  method 
is  necessary,  as  teak  containing  sap 
will  not  float,  and  is  not  workable 


on  account  of  its  exceeding  tough- 
ness when  green. 

The  native  fellers  work  with  a 
peculiar  type  of  cutting  tool,  shaped 
something  after  the  style  of  a 
Ghurka’s  fighting  knife.  They  chop 
with  those  axes  at  a very  high  rate 
of  speed,  and  although  each  blow 
does  not  count  for  much,  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  they  work  fells  a 
tree  of  equal  growth  and  tougher 
wood  in  about  the  same  time  an 
American  woodsman  would  do  it. 
The  cutting  up  process  is  much  the 
same  as  that  used  in  North  Ameri- 
can forests,  with  the  exception  that 
the  saws  used  are  of  native  type,  be- 
ing sprung  between  two  frames. 

Once  the  logs  are  felled  the  ele- 
phants and  drivers  come  on  the  scene 
and  lines  are  put  upon  the  logs,  when 
the  elephants  haul  them  to  the  ship- 
ping point  on  the  logging  railway 
where  such  exists;  but  more  often 
to  a dry  creek  bed  or  one  very  shal- 
low. Here  the  logs  are  laid  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream  to  await  freshets 
which  take  them  to  the  mouth  of  the 
main  river. 

In  Burma  from  the  time  the  log 
enters  the  water  upon  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Irrawady  river,  it 
generally  takes  about  two  years  for 
it  to  reach  the  mill  at  tidewater. 
The  first  rains  which  bring  down  the 
floods  pick  up  the  logs  m a jam  and 
carry  them  down  to  the  main  river, 
which  usually  just  about  disposed 
of  the  available  water  of  the  sea- 
son. The  following  season  they  go 
down  the  main  stream  properly 
boomed;  but  as  the  stream  is  very 
rapid  the  logs  require  no  towing. 
On  the  back  of  the  boom,  the  native 
log  runners  or  boom  tenders  erect 
bamboo  houses  and  take  up  their 
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residences. 

The  native  labor  in  Burma,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  capable  na- 
tives (foremen)  who  get  good  pay, 
is  composed  of  men  recruited  from 
the  Madras  presidency  of  India,  the 
Malay  States,  and  from  Siam  and 
Burma,  who,  though  skilled  work- 
men, recieve  only  about  $2  a week 
pay.  It  costs  about  five  cents  a day 
for  them  to  live. 

A great  many  of  the  native  work- 
men still  have  a deep-rooted  objec- 
tion to  machinery.  When  one  com- 
pany introduced  logging  machinery 
a little  while  ago,  the  foremen  were 
waited  upon  by  the  enormous  timber 
crews  who  begged  them  to  keep 
machinery  out  of  the  forests,  prom- 
ising they  would  in  some  way  or  an- 
other get  out  as  many  logs  as  the 
machine  had  been  guaranteed  to  do. 
And,  although  some  donkey  engines 
have  been  introduced,  the  elephants 
and  native  help  still  largely  hold  the 
field,  and  no  doubt  always  will. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  sights 
in  the  world,  says  this  traveler,  is 
the  elephants  at  work  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Irrawaddy  river,  where  the 
logs  arrive.  At  the  inlet  the  logs 
float  in  an  undisturbed  way,  hut 
here  they  are  released  from  their 
enclosing  boom  chai]n.  The  ele»- 
phants  take  the  logs  out  of  the  water 
and  pile  in  the  mill-yards  such  logs 
as  are  not  required  for  immediate 
sawing,  and  which  may  be  stored 
for  a year  or  more.  A hundred  ele- 
phants, all  loyal,  efficient  workers, 
are  occupied  under  the  leadership  of 
Joe.  Joe  is  the  senior  elephant,  and 
while  he  does  no  actual  work,  he  is 
foreman  of  the  herd,  and  sees  to  his 
job  in  an  absolutely  human  manner, 
making  the  elephants  do  their  work 
properly  and  keep  good  time.  When 


the  whistle  blows  at  5 a.  m.  Joe  slips 
along  the  line  of  elephants,  to  su- 
perintend the  setting  out  for  the 
morning ’s  work,  and  in  less  than 
three  minutes  the  hundred  or  more 
elephants  are  on  their  way  to  the  in- 
let, where  they  work  in  two  lines. 
One  line  walks  to  the  inlet,  the 
other  forms  keeping  up  a continu- 
ous movement.  Each  elephant  picks 
up  in  his  trunk  a selected  log  and 
goes  along  to  the  pile  his  driver 
guides  him  to,  deposits  his  log  on  the 
pile,  and  then  walks  to  tlie  end  of 
the  pile,  and  sights  along  to  see  if 
his  log  be  on  straight.  If  it  is  not, 
he  solemnly  walks  back  and  nudges 
it  straight  with  his  trunk,  and  then 
goes  back  to  satisfy  himself  the  log 
is  straight.  These  elephants  metho- 
dically pile  the  logs  with  due  regard 
to  size  in  the  neatest  manner,  with- 
out human  assistance,  except  that  of 
the  driver,  who  keep  the  elephants 
a corect  distance  apart.  When  the 
whistle  blows  for  dinner  the  ele- 
phants instantly  leave  whatever  they 
are  doing,  no  matter  where  they  are, 
and  walk  off  to  the  feeding  point. 
If  an  animal  is  in  the  creek  with  a 
log  in  his  trunk,  he  drops  it.  If  an 
animal  is  on  his  way  to  the  pile 
with  a log  he  drops  it.  If  he  is  at 
the  pile  straightening  logs,  he  stops 
immediately,  whether  the  log  is 
straight  or  not,  and  goes  back,  when 
the  whistle  blows  again,  and  takes 
up  the  task  where  he  left  off.  Most 
of  these  animals  have  been  in  ser- 
vice a score  of  years,  many  longer. 
Joe  has  been  at  the  yard  for  sixty- 
one  years.  Recruits  are  all  trained 
by  Joe,  and  he  does  his  work  well. 

Whether  in  forest  or  mill-yard, 
the  elephants  work  methodically, 
and  in  such  a manner  that  they  show 
they  understand  throughly  what  is 
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required  of  them.  And  it  is  prob-  countries,  where  timber  is  conserved 
ably  for  many  years  to  come  these  in  a manner  from  which  we  of 
majestic  monsters  wTill  continue  to  America  might  learn  many  lessons, 
serve  man  in  those  far-away  timber 


FORT  TICONDEROGA. 

By  Charles  A.  Ingraham 


The  eminent  English  divine,  Dean 
Stanly,  who  visited  Ticonderoga  in 
1878,  said  that  next  to  Niagara  it 
was  the  most  interesting  place  in 
this  country.  When  the  history  of 
this  old  Fortress  is  thoughtfully 
considered,  it  will  be  acknowledged 
that  the  remark  was  in  a way  justi- 
fied. Commanding  as  it  did  the 
upper  Champlain-Hudson  valley  and 
the  “Grand  Carry’ ’ to  Lake  George, 
it  was  a strategic  point  of  incalcu- 
lable value — a focal  and  even  buring 
point — in  the  history  of  America. 
The  French  first  discovered  and 
employed  its  military  advantages 
and  began  erecting  here  in  1755  a 
fortification  composed  wholly  of 
logs,  naming  it  Fort  Carillon,  the 
word  standing  for  “chime  of  bells,” 
and  it  was  thus  called  from  the 
musical  sound  of  adjacent  water- 
falls. For  the  stream  forming 
the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  which 
is  four  miles  in  length  and  now 
known  as  “Ti  Creek,”  enters  Lake 
Champlain  just  south  of  the  Fort 
and  its  rushing  rapids  and  falls  can 
be  heard  there. 

Lake  Champlain  is  here  quite 
narrow  and  the  fort  stands  on  a spur 
projecting  into  the  water  from  the 
west  side,  while  the  pointed  portion 
is  a high,  rocky  cliff.  The  English, 
however,  called  the  stronghold  Fort 
Ticonderoga,  an  Indian  name  signify- 
ing “between  two  lakes,”  and  after 


its  capture  by  them  in  1759,  under 
General  Amherst,  they  rebuilt  it  of 
stone. 

It  will  be  possible  here  to  but  very 
briefly  sketch  the  leading  events  in 
the  history  of  this  famed  fortress. 
In  the  year  1757  the  French  General 
Montcalm  left  its  walls  where  he 
had  collected  an  army  of  9,000  men, 
and  proceeding  up  Lake  George 
took  Fort  William  Henry,  located  at 
its  southern  end,  and  which  was 
commanded  by  the  English  Colonel 
Monro.  Great  interest  attaches  to 
this  siege  and  surrender  owing  to 
the  refusal  of  General  Webb  at  Fort 
Edward,  fourteen  miles  away,  to 
send  reinforcements  to  the  belea- 
guered garrison,  the  massacre  of 
many  of  the  English  prisoners  by 
Montcalm’s  Indians,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  events  by  Cooper  in  his 
novel,  “The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.” 

The  English  colonial  government 
was  now  thoroughly  awake  to  the 
importance  of  Fort  Ticonderoga  as 
being  the  key-point  for  the  control 
of  the  Hudson  valley  and  the  lakes, 
and  in  the  following  summer  General 
Abercrombie  with  16,000  men  was 
intrusted  with  the  expedition  de- 
signed for  the  capture  of  the  for- 
tress. Embarking  his  army  at  Fort 
William  Henry  he  proceeded  down 
Lake  George,  making  a grand  dis- 
play as  his  fleet  of  more  than  a thou- 
sand batteaux,  with  their  flags  and 
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glittering  weapons,  moved  over  the 
peaceful  waters.  But  on  the  8th  of 
July,  after  a bloody  and  fruitless 
attack  on  the  out-works  west  of  the 
fort,  the  English  were  repulsed  with 
a loss  of  2,000  men.  The  brilliant 
General  Montcalm  commanded  the 
French,  displaying  with  a much 
smaller  force,  far  more  ability  than 
his  antagonist,  who  neglected  to 
occupy  Sugar  Loaf  Hill,  from  which, 
with  his  artillery  he  might  have 
advantageously  assailed  the  enemy’s 
works.  Many  interesting  episodes  are 
associated  Avit.h  this  ill-starred 
campaign,  prominent  among  which 
is  the  tragic  story  of  an  English 
officer,  Major  Duncan  Campbell,  and 
the  fall  of  the  popular  British  Gen- 
oral  Lord  Howe.  But  in  the  year 
following,  1759,  General  Amherst 
with  11,000  men,  took  Fort  Ticon- 
derga  without  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  French,  who  evacuated  the 
works  upon  the  approach  of  the 
English. 

Very  early  in  the  Revolution  it 
was  deemed  prudent  to  secure  pos- 
session of  the  fort  before  the  British 
could  heavily  garrison  it,  and  hence 
it  was  easily  taken  by  Ethen  Allen 
and  a small  party  of  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys  on  the  night  of  May 
10,  1775.  So  sudden  and  unexpected 
was  the  appearance  of  Allen  and  his 
men  that  the  Commandant,  aroused 
in  the  night  from  sleep  and  para- 
lyzed with  fear,  surrendered  the  fort 
without  the  firing  of  a gun.  This 
adventure,  alone,  so  famous  has  it 
become,  with  the  sublime  words  with 
which  Colonel  Allen  demanded  the 
giving  over  of  the  fortress — “In  the 
name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and  the 
Continental  Congress  ’ ’ — would  make 
make  Ticondoroga  forever  memor- 


able. Concerning  this  popular  his- 
toric character,  Washington  Irving, 
in  his  Life  of  Washington,  says: 

‘ ‘ He  had  a kind  of  rough  elo- 
quence that  was  very  effective  with 
his  followers.  ‘His  style,7  says  one 
who  new  him  personally,  ‘was  a 
singular  compound  of  local  barbar- 
isms, scriptural  phrases,  and  orient- 
al wildness;  and  though  unclassic, 
and  sometimes  ungrammatical,  was 
highly  animated  and  forcible.’ 
Washington  in  one  of  his  letters, 
says  there  was  ‘ an  original  some- 
thing in  him  which  commanded 
admiration.’  ” 

General  Burgoyne  who  in  his  march 
of  invasion  two  years  later,  which 
was  intended  to  strike  a death-blow 
to  the  colonists  by  separating  the 
northern  and  southern  portions  of 
the  country,  appeared  before  Fort 
Ticonderoga  on  June  30,  1777.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  about 
8,500  men,  while  General  Arthur  St. 
Clair  could  muster  for  the  defense  of 
the  fort  but  3,500  troops,  and  these 
poorly  equipped.  He  was,  however, 
prepared  to  offer  a stubborn  resist- 
ance, till  the  British,  having  observed 
the  strategic  advantage  of  Sugar 
Loaf  Hill,  hauled  artillery  to  its  sum- 
mit under  cover  of  darkness  and 
made  ready  to  bombard  the  American 
works  with  plunging  shot.  That  St. 
Clair  had  not  occupied  this  eminence 
was  perhaps  due  to  his  not  having 
trroops  to  spare  with  which  to  man 
the  outpost;  but  Abercrombie,  in  the 
previous  Avar,  had  both  the  guns  and 
the  men,  yet  he  did  not  aATail  himself 
of  the  height,  much  to  the  relief  of 
Montcalm. 

Evacuation  was  now  considered  by 
St.  Clair  and  his  officers  the  only  al- 
ternative, and  spiking  the  guns  the 
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garrison  left  the  Fort  on  the  night  of 
July  5.  Sugar  Loaf  Hill,  called  by 
the  British  Mount  Defiance,  is  loca- 
ted 1,400  yards  south  of  the  fort  and 
has  an  elevation  of  750  feet.  The 
American  general  was  much  censured 
for  abandoning  the  fort,  while  the 
news  of  its  fall  caused  great  rejoic- 
ing in  England;  but  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  events  it  was  better  thus 
for  the  cause  of  the  colonists;  for 
proceeding  labriously  over  obstructed 
Toads  and  tliroug  a naked  country  in- 
to the  wilderness,  Burgoyne  *s  deci- 
mated army,  far  from  Canada,  was 
surrounded  and  compelled  to  surren- 
der. 

The  British  left  a garrison  at  Ti- 
conderoga  and  the  American  General, 
in  order  to  make  a diversion  in  Bur- 
goyne’s  rear,  sent  Colonel  John 
Brown  with  500  men  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  the  stronghold.  In  this 
he  failed,  but  he  released  100  Ameri- 
can prisoners,  took  290  British  into 
custody  and  captured  200  bateaux, 
besides  other  vessels.  With  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne,  the  garrison  dis- 
mantled the  fort  and  fled  toward 
Canada. 

Still  once  more  the  old  fortress 
was  for  a time  the  scene  of  military 
life,  when  in  1780  a detachment  of 
British  soldiers  occupied  it  and  made 
some  inconsequential  demonstrations 
to  the  south,  bqt  with  their  depart- 


ure the  famed  citadel  of  the  north 
was  left  to  dream  of  its  tragic  his- 
tory its  walls  tottered  to  ruin. 

No  Revolutionary  ifortification, 
however,  have  been  so  much  restored 
as  those  of  Ticonderoga,  Fort  Put- 
nam and  the  batteries  at  West  Point, 
excepted.  This  property  came  into 
the  ownership  of  the  Pell  family  of 
New  York  in  1806,  only  twenty-three 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
since  that  time  the  fort  and  sur- 
rounding lands  have  been  uninterrup- 
tedly in  their  possession.  Xot  only 
has  a large  portion  of  the  walls  been 
rebuilt  and  many  guns  procured  and 
mounted,  the  West  Barracks  restor- 
ed, but  the  redoubts  and  other  works 
outside-  have  been  carefully  preserv- 
ed. Many  French  English  and 
American  military  relies  have  been 
unearthed  and  are  still  being  dis- 
covered and  these,  together  with 
boooks,  manuscripts,  paintings  and 
other  associated  memorials  may  be 
viewed  by  visitors  in  the  museum  of 
the  West  Barracks. 

Just  north  of  the  fort  and  on  the 
lakeshore  is  the  fine  old  Pell  man- 
sion, built  in  1826,  and  here  may  be 
seen  the  old  garden  planned  and  cul- 
tivated by  the  French  during  their 
occupancy.  Extensive  meadow  lands 
north  of  the  fort  add  t the  beauty  of 
the  place. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Pressly  Mills 


The  new  granary  is  nearly  fin- 
ished. Fifteen  or  twenty  workmen 
are  working  daily  and  the  struc- 
tnre  is  rapidly  being  built.  It  will 
probably  be  finished  in  about  three 


weeks. 

tttl 

The  carpenter  shop  boys  are  be" 
ing  kept  busy  making  boxes,  in 
which  the  potatoes  that  were  har- 
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vested  last  week,  are  being  put. 
About  eight  hundred  boxes  have 
already  been  made. 

tttt 

Master  Solomon  Thompson  is 
spending  a short  visit  with  his  rel- 
atives, who  live  in  Durham. 

tttt 

Master  David  York  has  been 
installed  on  the  car  job.  He  drives 
the  school  car  and  succeeds  Master 
Kelma  Smith. 

mi 

Master  Cecil  Trull  has  gone 
to  his  home  for  a short  visit.  His 
mother  is  sick  and  this  accounts 
for  his  vacation. 

tttt. 

Master  Elvin  Green  and  Master 
Purl  Graham  have  been  placed  in 
the  bakery.  They  are  learning 
fast  and  they  will  soon  be  good 
bakers. 

tttt 

Master  Henry  Brewer  and  Mas- 
ter Ervin  Cole  have  returned  to  the 
institution  from  Concord,  where 
they  had  undergone  operations  for 
appendicitis. 

XXXt 

The  following  boys  received  visits 
from  their  relatives  and  friends  last 
Wednesday:  Earl  Houser,  Lee  Yow, 
William  Buchanan,  Howard  Riggs, 
Paul  Camp  and  Odell  Ritchie. 

mi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Cloer  are 
spending  their  vacation  away  from 
the  institution.  Mr.  Paul  Cloer,  of 
Salisbury,  has  charge  of  the  Meck- 
lenburg Cottage  until  the  return  of 
Mr.  Cloer,  which  will  be  on  the 


third  of  August. 

X X z $ 

Rev.  Mr.  Myers,  of  Concord,  de- 
livered an  interesting  sermon  in  the 
Auditorium  last  Sabbath  afternoon. 
His  text  was  taken  from  Psalms  8-4; 
“what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful 
of  him?  and  the  son  of  man  that 
thou  visitest  him?” 

tttt 

Last  Saturday  morning,  when  the 
cottage  lines  assembled  at  the  tree, 
the  boys  were  surprised  to  see  Dr. 
Buchanan,  of  Concord,  waiting  to 
vaccinate  them  for  typhoid  fever. 
About  two  hundred  boys  were  vac- 
cinated that  morning.  They  will  be 
vaccinated  each  Saturday  for  two 
weeks. 

tttt 

Last  Saturday  afternoon  the  offi- 
cers of  the  institution  played  and 
defeated  the  boys  in  a nine  inning 
game  of  base  ball.  The  boys  knock- 
ed Mr.  Kennett  from  the  box  in  the 
fourth  inning.  Many  errors  were 
made  by  both  teams. 

Score  by  Inniugs 

R H E 

Officers— 001  107  332  17  12  11 

Boys 512  410  111  16  10  14 

Batteries — Kennett,  Russell  and 
Alexander;  Everhart  and  Cook. 

Two-base  hits — Cook,  Everhart* 
Hobby,  Godown  and  Grier.  Three 
base  hits — Scott,  Groover,  and  Ever- 
hart. Stolen  base — Hobby,  Wilson* 
Godown  and  Shipp.  Struck  out — 
by  Kennett,  2;  by  Russell,  7;  by 
Everhart’  5.  Base  on  balls — off 
Everhart,  3.  Umpires — Grier,  Ken- 
nett and  Talbirt. 
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Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 


LV. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1:40  A 
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30 

i 

New  York-Birmingham 

| 30 

i 

1 :40A 

2 :37A 

i 

29 

i 

Birmingham-New  York 

| 29 

i 

2 :37A 

5 :12A 

i 

44 

i 

Washington-Atlanta 

| 44 

i 

5:12A 

6 :32A 

i 

31 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 31 

i 

6 :32A 

8:41  A 

i 

137 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

| 137 

i 

8 :41A 

5:25  A 

i 

j 

11 

i 

Charlotte-N  orf  olk-Richmond 

1 11 

i 

9 :25A 

10 :55A 

i 

36 

i 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

j 36 

i 

10 :55A 

3:20P 

i 

45 

i 

Washington-Charlotte 

| 45 

i 

3 -20P 

3 :45P 

i 

46 

i 

Charlotte-Danville 

| 46 

i 

3 :45P 

7 :10P 

i 

12 

i 

N orf  olk-Richmond- Atlanta 

1 12 

i 

7 :10P 

8 :18P 

i 

32 

i 

New  York- Augusta 

| 32 

i 

8 :1SP 

10 :20P 

i 

35 

i 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

| 35 

i 

10 :20P 

9 :45P 

i 

138 

i 

New  York-Atlauta 

| 138 

i 

9 :45P 

9 :31P 

i 

135 

i 

Washington-Atlanta 

| 135 

i 

9 :31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philideiphia.  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
points. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  C* 
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I TAKING  A STAND.  f 


“Boldness  grows  out  of  convictions  and  not  out 
of  circumstances.  A person  may  be  wrong,  but 
if  he  thinks  he  is  right  he  has  all  the  conditions 
of  unflinching  courage.  Why  are  we  so  timid? 
Why  are  we  afraid  to  stand  up  like  men  and  de- 
clare to  others  where  we  stand?  Doubtless  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  ourselves  where  we  stand. 
We  are  not  quite  sure  what  we  believe.  We  are 
not  impelled  by  a masterful  conviction.  We  say 
“I  think,”  instead  of  saying  “I  know.” 
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GOT  A HEART  FOR  THE  RURALISTS. 

North  Carolina  is  a rural  state.  In  order  to  retain  this  distinction  Hi* 
rural  sections  must  keep  pace.  In  this  day  men  and  women  are  not  going 
to  be  satisfied  on  the  land  unless  the  land  offers  them  some  things  worth 
while.  Schools,  churches,  community  interest,  social  possibilities,  att 
things  that  go  to  make  people  satisfied  and  contented  must  be  had  and 
and  these  things  are  worth  every  cent  they  cost.  The  big  modern  school 
is  more  than  a school  house ; it  is  a community  center  for  old  and  young. 
A big  modern  school  will  be  worth  much  to  the  fathers  and  mothers. 
The  little  weazley  school  is  worth  little  to  the  children  and  practically 
nothing  to  the  adults.  Make  the  community  school  a community  center, 
an  asset  for  the  community,  a pleasure  and  delight  to  all. — Salisbury  Post 


A STURDY  CITIZEN  PASSES. 

Saturday  morning  last,  after  a year  of  suffering  with  an  affection  of  th© 
heart,  which  baffled  medical  treatment  only  to  prolong  life,  Mr.  John  A. 
Barnhardt,  of  Concord,  peacefully  passed  away,  at  the  age  of  68.  For  a 
short  time  he  had  been  a resident  of  Concord,  moving  here  from  Pioneer 
Mills,  this  county,  where  he  wrought  as  a good  and  substantial  citizen,  en- 
joying the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  well-to-do. 

John  Barnhardt  was  a model  man,  modest,  sincere,  faithful  to  every  trust 
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and  of  oustanding  integrity.  There  was  nothing  spectacular  in  his  life,  in 
his  business  endeavors,  in  his  appearance  before  the  public  and  in  his  devo- 
tion to  his  God — he  went  along  attending  to  every  duty  as  it  presented  itself 
in  a natural  and  quiet  manner.  He  had  been  a juror,  a magistrate,  a school 
committeeman,  a county  commissioner,  a state  senator,  in  all  of  which  posi- 
tions he  rendered  faithful  and  efficient  service  that  reflected  his  great  moral 
worth  and  his  native  ability. 

He  was  the  father  of  thirteen  children,  eleven  of  whom  together  with  the 
widow  survive.  In  this  rearing  of  a big  family  of  choice,  most  worthy  and 
capable  children,  his  sterling  example  and  force  of  character  shine.  There 
is  not  in  all  the  state  a finer  lot  of  offspring  to  testify,  in  their  great  moral 
worth,  substantiability  and  high  purposes,  to  the  precepts  in  word  and  deed 
and  example  of  godly,  upright  parents,  meeting  in  full  the  obligations  of 
parenthood. 

Among  the  children  are  Mrs.  Rev.  Plyler,  of  the  Greensboro  Christian 
Advocate;  Mr.  John  J.  Barnhardt,  of  the  Cannon  Mills  interests;  Mrs.  Chas. 
E.  Boger,  wife  of  Supt.  Boger  of  the  Jackson  Training  School;  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Davidson,  of  Charlotte,  and  others,  who  have  in  their  short  lives  reflected 
the  glory  of  having  a model  father.  These  be  jewels  that  count  day  after 
day,  into  eternity,  Mr.  Barnhardt ’s  great  financial  success,  large  as  it  was, 
fades  into  insignificance  when  compared  to  his  contribution  of  worthy  and 
sturdy  sons  and  daughters,  educated  and  well-poised,  to  carry  on  in  this  world. 

* * $ * * * aft 

STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

News  came  out  from  one  of  the  summer  schools  being  conducted  for  the 
public  school  teachers  that  quite  a number  of  the  teachers  could  not  tell  in 
which  congressional  district  they  resided.  Probably  these  people  ignorant  of 
their  district  assignment  are  like  one  of,  the  high  school  officials  who  boasted 
that  he  did  not  read  North  Carolina  papers  or  their  editorials.  That  poor 
misguided  fellow  has  been  lying  low  ever  since. 

In  all  seriousness,  since  the  purpose  of  the  state  in  maintaining  public 
schools  is  primarily  to  prepare  the  young  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  and 
fit  them  to  meet  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  of  an  enlightened  citizen, 
more  stress  should  be  put  upon  the  function  of  government,  how  conducted, 
the  machinery  for  filling  offices  and  the  making  of  political  divisions  by  which 
elections  are  held,  etc.  So  little  intrest  is  taken  in  reading  current  news, 
and,  when  done,  it  is  so  carelessly  done  that  but  few  are  impressed. 

Now  and  then  we  hear  of  a school  that  occasionly  adopts  a newspaper  as  a 
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reading  method.  Safe  to  say  that  the  principals  of  such  schools  read  more 
than  Mutt  and  Jeff  in  the  paper  and  can  tell  in  what  congressional  district 
they  live.  But  how  in  the  world  could  it  be  ascertained  by  the  certification 
plan  whether  a teacher  could  name  the  state  officers,  the  different  congress- 
men or  possesses  a knowledge  of  many  outstanding  matters  that  go  to  make 
up  the  government  of  our  great  state? 

THRIVES  WITH  THEM. 

There  is  perhaps  no  institution  in  the  state  that  enjoys  such  expressive  and 
substantial  friendships  as  does  the  Jackson  Training  School.  The  other  day 
the1  field  agent  set  about  to  find  somebody  to  erect  a large  grandstand  on  our 
athletic  field.  Messrs.  William  H.  Gibson,  J.  A.  Cannon  and  George  S. 
Kluttz  stepped  right  up  to  the  bat  and  donated  all  all  the  lumber  for  a build- 
ing 35  X 100  feet.  This  made  the  project  possible. 

Now  comes  Mr.  E.  B.  Grady,  of  Concord,  who  has  made  a number  of  sub- 
stantial donations  to  the  institution  in  the  past,  including  two  steel  flag  poles, 
one  carrying  old  glory  and  the  other  the  state  flags  at  the  entrance  to  the 
memorial  bridge  to  the  state’s  soldiers  in  the  World  War,  and  asks  the  priv- 
ilege of  fitting  up  one  room  under  the  grandstand  with  shower  baths,  lava- 
lory  and  necessary  toilets.  He  had  no  trouble  in  winning  our  consent.  This 
valuable  citizen  of  the  community,  modest  and  upright,  remarked  that  “I 
got  so  much  pleasure  in  donating  the  flag1  poles,  and  I want  to  make  another 
investment  that  will  give  me  continued  satisfaction  and  joy.” 

Friends!  Why,  every  man,  woman  and  child  that  comes  into  an  intel- 
ligent knowledge  of  the  great  work  being  done  at  the  Jackson  Training 
School,  becomes  a genuine  friend  and  begins  at  once  to  find  out  something 
to  do  to  advance  its  material  equipment.  There  are  lots  of  good  folks  in 
this  old  world.  But — the  carpenters  are  to  be  paid  for  erecting  this  grand- 
stand. They’ll  get  paid  alright  in  due  time,  but  a connection  with  an  un- 
known friend  has  not  yet  been  effected;  but  that  connection  is  sure  and  cer- 
tain in  due  time. 


ANOTHER  BENEFACTION, 

A large  auditorium,  on  the  style  of  a theater,  is  coming  our  way  as  a gift 
from  the  state  organization  of  moving  picture  operators  in  the  state.  It  is  an 
ambitious  undertaking  that  pleases  the  officials  of  the  institution  no  little. 
Such  a building  is  a necessity,  and  we  gratefully  acknowledge  our  apprecia- 
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tion  of  the  fine,  helpful  spirit  shown  us  by  the  gentleman  who  composes  this 
substantial  and  active  organization. 

It  is  definitely  decided,  and  a building  committee  has  been  appointed  and 
instructed  to  push  the  project  to  a successful  conclusion,  to  erect  a one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollar  building  with  artistic  touches  and  modern  equipment  to 
seat  one  thousand  people.  These  gentlemen  have  undertaken  this  building 
proposition  with  no  strings  attached,  leaving  its  use  and  its  direction  entirely 
with  the  authorities  of  the  institution. 

We  have  long  needed  a building  adapted  where  there  can  be  thrown  on 
the  screen  pictures  that  teach  lessens  of  usefulness,  of  educational,  scientific 
and  moral  characteristics.  And  often  without  cost  there  are  available  the 
presence  and  contribution  by  some  noted  lecturers,  singers  and  entertainers, 
but  a suitable  place  has  been  wanting.  This  generous  gift  of  the  Moving 
Picture  Men  of  North  Carolina  fills  a large  gap  in  the  plant- of  the  Jackson 
Training  School.  We  are  rejoicing  over  our  good  fortune.  Further  details- 
about  this  wonderful  donation  will  be  given  in  a later  number. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  donors  to  so  construct  the  building  that  the  base- 
ment may  be  used  for  a gymnasium,  and  later  it  is  their  purpose  to  add  to  it 
a modern  swimming  pool.  On  next  Monday  the  building  committee,  ac- 
compained  by  their  architect,  will  locate  the  site  and  put  the  architect  to 
work  on  the  plans,  so  that  work  may  soon  begin. 

******* 

HON.  JOHN  W.  DAWSON. 

The  state  Democratic  Executive  Committee  met  in  Raleigh  on  the  11th  to 
act  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Norwood.  The  meeting  was  presided  over 
by  Miss  Mary  Henderson,  the  vice-chairman  of  the  committee,  and  she 
managed  the  boys  in  a truly  parliamentary  manner.  Early  in  the  meeting  a 
member  wanted  to  present  a matter,  but  chairman  Henderson  just  as  grace- 
fully and  cutely  announced  we  must  proceed  with  the  organization  and  as- 
certain whether  a quorum  is  present  before  any  business  may  be  entertained, 

Amid  enthusiasm  and  unanimously  the  committee,  after  expressing  its  thanks 
to  Mr.  Norwood  for  his  able  direction  of  the  party  during  his  incumbency, 
elected  Hon.  John  G.  Dawson,  of  Kinston,  to  succeed  Mr.  Norwood.  He  accepted 
the  post  iin  a graceful  and  frank  speech.  Mr.  Dawson  is  a very  popular  gen- 
tleman throughout  the  state,  is  a man  of  the  highest  integrity,  of  unusual 
ability  and  possesses  the  qualities  of  a true  leader.  He  was  Speaker  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  State  Assembly  of  1923.  His  selection,  while  nominally 
made  by  the  committee,  is  just  the  expression  and  ratification  of  the  desires 
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of  the  state  at  large. 

Col.  A.  D.  Watts  tendered  his  resignation  and  Mr.  J.  A Hartness  was  unan- 
imously elected  to  the  vacancy;  Secretary  of  State  Everett  resigned  asking 
fhat  Hon.  W.  L.  Parsons,  of  Rockingham  be  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy,  which 
was  done1 

Quite  a number  of  the  lady  members  attended  in  person,  and  showed  a 
lively  interest  in  the  business.  When  the  committee  adjourned,  it  did  so 
with  an  ovation  to  Miss  Henderson,  who  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  woman  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  a North  Carolina  political 
organization.  Her  performance  couldn’t  be  beat — enough  said. 

Hs  * * "k-  k * k 

THE  GRIST  “INVARIABLY”  GIVES  OUT  AT  THIS  POINT. 

Eugene  Ashcraft  in  his  inimitable  “Catch-All”  column  in  the  Monroe  En- 
quirer wants  to  know : 

The  Pathfinder,  a weekly  publication  of  nation-wide  circulation,  ra- 
rely prints  an  edition  that  it  does  not  ask  Henry  Ford  why  he  does  not 
put  a front  door  on  his  popular  automobile. 

Now,  I would  ask  Brother  Jim  Cook,  editor  of  that  most  readable  little 
magazine  of  his,  THE  UPLIFT,  why  the  out-side  back  cover  page  is 
invariably  left  blank? 

“SPUNK.” 

The  story  elsewhere  in  this  number  under  the  title  of  “Spunk”  is  the 
work  of  Mrs.  Copenhaver,  of  Marion,  Va.,  Avho  regarded  one  of  the  most  in- 
tellectual women  of  that  commonwealth.  It  is  entirely  true.  There  is  noth- 
ing fictitious  about  it — it  all  happened  in  real  flesh  and  blood. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS. 

By  R.  R.  CIARK 


I believe  it  is  in  the  “Tale  of  Two 
Cities,”  which  I regard  as  one  of  the 
best  productions  of  the  master  writ- 
er, Charles  Dickens,  that  one  of  the 
characters  was  conspicuous  for 
“shouldering  himself”  to  the  front. 
If  he  saw  something  he  wanted  he 
had  no  scruples  about  “shouldering” 
other  folks  out  of  his  way  in  his  ef- 
forts to  get  it.  Having  the  courage 
to  go  ahead  and  overcome  obstacles, 
even  if  it  be  necessary  to  step  ahead 
of  the  diffident  and  slow-moving,  may 
be  commended  provided  one  has  due 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others  in 
the  forward  march.  The  Dickens 
character  as  I recall  him  was  not  an 
admirable  character  because  he  gave 
little  consideration  to  the  rights  of 
others.  The  folks  who  show  no  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  others,  who 
seem  to  think  that  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations made  for  the  government 
of  human  conduct  and  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  less  self-assertive,  do 
not  apply  to  them,  are  quite  num- 
erous. We  meet  them  almost  every 
day.  And  I am  confessing  at  the 
outset  to  a positive  hatred  for  the 
type.  They  are  about  the  most 
hateful  breed  on  the  footstool. 

When  the  line  is  waiting  at  the 
ticket  window,  or  at  any  other  place 
where  folks  are  served  in  turn,  one 
of  the  breed  will  march  to  the  head 
of  the  column  and  shove  himself  in 
front.  Frequently  he  is  allowed  to 
get  away  with  it  because  none  of  the 
bystanders  care  to  take  on  the  disa- 
greeable job  of  showing  him  where 
he  gets  off.  The  same  breed  are 
mos  t conspicuous  as  operatives  of 


automobiles.  They  take  all  the  road 
because  others  prefer  to  give  it  to 
them  rather  than  risk  a collision  (the 
hog  knows  that  and  pats  himself  on 
the  back  for  his  self-assertiveness;) 
they  take  the  right  of  way  at  the 
crossings  because  (they  (know  that 
their  reckless  rushing  ahead  will 
make  the  more  prudent  get  out  of 
their  way ; they  disregard  parking 
lines  on  the  streets  and  occupy  space 
for  two  or  three  cars,  leaving  others 
to  get  parking  space,  usually  at  a 
premium,  where  they  can;  and  when 
streets  are  blocked  off  for  repair 
work  they  knock  down  the  obstruc- 
tions and  drive  through  simply  to 
show  that  they  are  not  to  be  restrict- 
ed. The  world  is  their  oyster,  they 
seem  to  think,  and  they  propose  to 
do  as  they  please,  regardless  of  oth- 
ers. Their  mouthings  are  frequent- 
ly heard  in  all  public  places  in  objec- 
tion to  the  rules  made  for  the  gov- 
ernment (of  the  . place.  They  pro- 
pose to  have  things  as  they  want 
them;  the  fact  that  they  are  being 
treated  as  other  people  is  irritable 
to  them.  They  don ’t  want  to  be 
treated  as  others.  They  are  an  ex- 
ception. They  demand  special  priv- 
ileges, and  they  get  them  more  than 
often  by  simply  bluffing  their  way 
through  if  they  encounter  people  they 
can  bluff,  even  to  the  extent  of  over- 
riding the  law.  These  people  should 
not  be  treated  as  others.  What  is 
needed  is  a strong  arm  squad  handy 
where  they  most  do  congregate,  to 
knock  them  down  and  drag  them  out. 
If  in  addition  to  the  manifold  organ- 
izations now  in  existence  they  will 
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add  another  to  deal  with  this  type 
exclusively,  I’ll  join  and  contribute 
liberally  to  the  cost  of  operation. 
Only  strong-arm  methods  will  have 
any  effect  on  this  type.  Usually 
they  are  cowards  and  bullies.  Tt 
would  be  a waste  of  time  to  appeal 
to  their  better  nature.  They  haven’t 
any;  nor  could  they  appreciate  a 
lecture  on  manners  and  good  breed- 
ing. They  would  be  Incapable  of 
taking  it  in. 

Talking  about  automobiles,  a pub- 
licity man  for  a certain  brand  of 
machine  hands  the  public  this:  “Any 
number  of  young  men  starting  in 
business  and  professional  • life  are 
buying  automobiles  because  of  the 
prestige  it  gives  them.  It  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  a fact  that  a 
business  man  often  wonders  what’s 
the  matter  with  an  ambitious  young 
man  who  doesn’t  own  a car.  In 
many  occupations  the  car  helps  the 
owner  to  such  an  extent  that  a man 
is  losing  money  by  not  having  one.” 
Bunk,  and  then  some.  Of  doubtful 
value  even  for  the  purpose  for  which, 
intended.  That  sort  of  thing  might 
go  with  some  youngsters,  and  some 
of  the  “oldsters”  who  should  know 
better  but  don’t,  but  it  will  have  the 
reverse  effect  on  the  level-headed  and 
sensible,  who  make  up  the  majority. 
If  owning  a car  will  be  of  actual 
service  in  one’s  business  he  should 
strain  a point  to  get  it.  If  he  can 
afford  a car  it  is  all  right  to  own  it, 
even  though  it  be  a pure  luxury. 
But  to  teach,  as  the  publicity  man 
evidently  intends  to  teach,  that  one 
should  own  a car  simply  for  “the 
big  of  the  thing,”  whether  he  can 
afford  it  or  not,  is  pernicious 
That ’s  one  of  the  things  that ’s 
wrong,  and  bad  wrong,  with  the  po- 


pulace now.  The  idea  that  one  must 
live  in  a certain  style  to  be  up-to-date 
and  respected,  whether  he  can  afford 
to  pay  for  the  style  or  not,  is  much 
too  prevalent  and  it  is  leading  to  un- 
told evils. 

A Statesville  man  who  is  a close 
observer  contends  that  it  costs  at 
least  $500.00  a year  to  own  a car,  no 
matter  how  little  it  is  used.  And  I 
am  prepared  to  underwrite  the  state- 
ment. From  actual  experience,  with 
the  modest  use  of  a car,  for  little 
drives  about  town  and  an  occasional 
trip,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  one  is  fortunate  if  he  gets  out 
on  $500  per  annum  if  he  counts  de- 
preciation and  even  sidesteps  interest 
on  investment.  Now  I am  neither 
trying  to  prevent  the  sale  or  the  pur- 
chase of  cars.  I would  be  glad  to 
see  one  in  every  family  if  the  family 
can  afford  it — can  make  it  earn  its 
keep  in  connection  with  business  or 
can  afford  the  minumum  of  $500.00 
or  more  for  the  luxury.  The  only 
criticism  I would  make  of  the  car 
business  is  that  so  many  folks  are 
buying  them  who  are  not  able  to 
own  them.  That  will  have  to  take 
care  of  itself;  it’s  not  my  business 
to  act  as  guardian  for  the  public. 
But  I am  moved  to  these  remarks  by 
the  foolish  gab  of  the  publicity  man 
to  which  I have  referred.  That  sort 
of  talk  isn’t  good  business,  even  to 
sell  cars.  For  a salesman  who  has 
the  good  of  the  business  at  heart 
should  not  try  to  persuade  one  to  buy 
something  he  knows  he  can’t  afford. 
The  result  is  always  harmful — harm- 
ful to  the  very  business  it  is  sought 
to  boost.  As  for  it’s  being  an  ad- 
vantage to  a young  man  to  own  a 
car  and  a “business  man”  wonder- 
ing what’s  the  matter  with  an  am- 
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bitious  young  man  who  doesn’t  own 
one,  it  is  to  be  said  that  a “busi- 
ness man  ’ 9 worthy  the  name  who 
finds  an  employee  buying  a car  who 
he  knows  can’t  afford  the  expendi- 
ture, will  at  once  begin  to  have  an 
.eye  on  that  employee,  and  not  a very 
friendly  eye  either.  The  pru- 
dent business  man  is  always  suspici- 
ous of  employees  who  live  beyond 
their  means.  He  knows  what  a load 
of  debt  means  and  the  temptations 
to  which  it  leads  and  he  will  have 
fears  of  the  honesty  .of  the  employee 
who  is  taking  on  more  obligations 
than  he  can  discharge.  Living  be- 
yond one’s  means,  being  constantly 
hampered  by  debt  and  harassed  by 
creditors,  is  an  open  road  to  ruin. 
No  man  in  that  condition  is  capable 
of  his  best  efforts;  and  in  his  con- 
stant endeavor  to  stand  off  creditors 
and  take  care  of  rapidly  maturing 
obligations,  the  temptation  to  short 
cuts,  to  dishonest  practices,  and  to 


down-right  stealing,  is  frequently  toa 
great  to  be  overcome.  Many  a man 
who  has  started  out  straight  and  up- 
right has  been  made  a crook  and 
thief  by  living  beyond  his  means. 
The  constant  pressure  of  debt  saps 
integrity  and  will  make  one  a scoun- 
drel if  he  doesn’t  watch  out.  A man 
who  had  lost  a bunch  of  money  he 
had  invested  with  a friend,  be- 
moaning his  loss,  was  heard  to  re- 
mark that  he  could  not  believe  that 
his  friend  purposely  led  him  wrong 
in  the  investment.  Let  us  hope  not. 
But  a little  observation  will  disclose 
that  many  a time  highly  respected 
citizens,  and  men  who  had  so  con- 
ducted themselves  as  to  deserve  re- 
spect, become  involved  financially  and 
break  under  the  strain.  Turning 
here  and  there  seeking  relief,  they 
finally  become  desperate  and  take 
from  whomever  they  can,  regardless 
of  friendship  or  anything. 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  COUNTRY. 

White  thunderheads  that  look  like  glistening  iceburgs  in  the  sky. 

The  tremendous  bass  of  the  thunder. 

Choruses  of  robins  and  wood  thrushes  at  dawn. 

The  hearty  barking  of  hounds  after  a fox. 

The  music  cf  katydids  in  autumn  nights. 

Vast  mountain  ridges  that  rise  in  one  blue  swell  after  another  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  see. 

The  indefinable  something  which  fills  one’s  heart  with  peace  as  one 
wanders  through  unbroken  woodlands. 

The  sense  of  harmony  that  comes  to  one  when  singing  with  people  who, 
catch  the  spirit  of  songs. 

Greetings  that  make  one  feel  at  home  in  a neighbor’s  house. 

The  trust  and  confidence  with  which  a little  child  takes  one’s  hand. 

The  sound  of  rain  pattering  steadily  on  the  roof  as  one  goes  to  sleep^ 

The  gleam  of  lights  shining  out  from  the  windows  of  home  as  one  re- 
turns from  a journey  in  the  night. 


Ellijay,  N.  C, 


Ray  N.  Moses. 
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A TYPICAL  MODERN  SCHOOL  BUILD- 
ING. 


By  John  J.  Blair,  Director  of  Schoolhouse  Planning, 


Unusually  fine  progress  has  been 
made  in  carrying  into  effect  a State- 
wide building  program.  Heretofore 
schoolhouse  building  in  the  State  has 
been  more  or  less  spasmodic  and 
sporadic. 

Recently  both  county  and  city  sup- 
erintendents have  been  making  a 


scoring,  which  is  now  in  vogue 
throughout  the  whole  United  States. 
It  will  be  helpful  to  those  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  it  in  the  way  of  call- 
ing attention  of  school  boards  and 
superintendents  to  the  infirnite  num- 
ber of  vital  points  to  be  considered 
in  order  to  realize  the  best  results. 


Forest  City  Public  School  Building. 


special  study  of  schoolhouse  planning 
and  building;  with  the  result  that 
now  a certain  standard  with  refer- 
ence to  design,  arrangement  of  rooms, 
heating  and  lighting  are  almost  uni- 
versally recognized  and  adopted. 

A Standard  For  Scoring 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  in- 
troduce here  an  example  of  a rec- 
ognized standard  of  schoolhouse 


The  Director  will  take  a building 
which  he  has  in  mind,  the  new  For- 
est City  building,  which  was  finished 
and  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  year.  This  building  may  be 
taken  as  a type  of  a large  class,  pos- 
sibly one  of  fifty,  built  in  a small 
town  of  2,300  people,  but  intended 
to  serve  the  entire  township.  The 
old  building  which  has  been  in  service 
for  more  than  a quarter  of  a ceq- 
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tury  is  of  brick  construction  and 
lacking  in  almost  every  feature  which 
is  conducive  to  comfort  and  conven- 
ience and  santitation,  in  all  of  which 
features  the  new  building  notably 
excels.  As  evidence  of  faulty  con- 
struction, the  walls  of  the  old  build- 
ing showed  open  cracks  and  seams, 
suggesting  evidence  of  a possible  col- 
lapse. The  stairs  were  so  construct- 
ed and  installed  as  to  mean  almost 
a certain  fatality  in  case  of  a panic 
caused  by  fire,  storm,  lightning,  or 
any  other  unusual  occurance.  The 
grading  or  scoring  of  this  building 
would  show  it  to  be  from  forty  to 
fifty  per  cent  defective  and  deficient 
for  school  use.  If  detailed  statis- 
tics relative  to  this  building  were  giv- 
en, the  contrast  with  the  new  would 
be  most  startling  and  impressive.  It 
will  be  noted  that  there  appears  upon 
the  score  card  eighty-six  different 
items,  or  features,  which  enter  into 
the  construction  of  a house  planned 
and  designed  for  practical  use,  per- 
manency, economy  of  cost  and  pleas- 
ing appearance.  The  score  card  in 
full  appears  on  the  next  page. 

A Typical  School  Building. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  high  scor- 
ing recorded  this  building  that  it  is 
well  designed,  and,  although  of  prac- 
tically three  stories  in  height,  of  ex- 
cellent proportion  as  to  its  length 
and  elevation.  The  orientation  is 
such  that  every  room  receives  a cer- 
tain amount  of  sun-light  at  sometime 
during  the  day.  The  grouping  of 
windows  and  the  light  area  assures 
class  rooms,  corridors,  and  offices  of 
the  proper  amount  of  light  equally 
distributed.  The  proportion  of  the 
light  area  being  greater  in  the  class 
rooms  than  one-fifth  the  floor  area, 


which  meets  the  recognized  require- 
ment. The  stair  arrangement  meets 
the  State  Insurance  Department  law 
in  every  particular,  so  as  to  afford: 
a rapid  and  easy  means  of  entrance 
and  exit  as  well  as  serving  as  a fire 
escape.  The  interior  finish  of  wood- 
work is  of  weathered  oak  stain, 
which  gives  the  appearance  of  that 
of  a refined  home,  instead  of  a mill 
or  warehouse.  The  authorities  have 
realized  that  .a  .good  floor  /means 
much  to  the  interior  finish,  appear- 
ance and  sanitary  condition  of  the 
building,  and  so  have  provided  a. 
floor  of  maple,  which  has  been  beauti- 
fully polished,  and  found  to  be 
comparatively  inexpensive.  There 
are  twenty-two  standard-size  class 
rooms  in  this  building  and  an  audi- 
torium of  splendid  proportions, 
which  will  serve  as  a community 
center  and  a gathering  place  for 
chautauquas,  theatricals,  motion  pic- 
tures, and  other  forms  of  instruction 
and  entertainment. 

It  will  be  found  that  a school  of 
this  size  will  be  an  economical  pro- 
position on  account  of  janitor  ser- 
vice, fuel  and  other  expense  of  opera- 
tion. 

A Typical  School  Site. 

In  addition  to  the  completeness; 
and  permanence  of  the  building  it- 
self it  could  not  fill  the.  place  which 
it  does  in  the  life  of  the  community 
with  a different  location  and  environ- 
ment. These  qualifications,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  possessed  in  different 
degress,  so  impress  the  human  mind 
that  the  effect  is  either  depressing 
or  inspiring.  In  this  instance  there 
is  obtained  a wonderful  distant  view 
of  landscape,  filling  almost  a half- 
circle of  the  horizon  and  changing 
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with  the  varying  aspect  of  sky  and 
clouds.  A fringe  of  pines  and  hard- 
wood trees  furnishes  a background 
for  the  setting  of  the  building,  and 
at  the  same  time  gives  the  children’s 
playground  protection  in  winter  from 
the  north  wind. 

In  the  selection  of  a school  site, 
distance  does  not  now  enter  into  the 
question  as  it  once  did,  for  with 
modern  means  of  transportation, 
such  as  the  automobile  and  popular 
use  by  children  of  the  bicycle  as  a 
means  of  locomotion,  together  with 
improved  roads  and  sidewalks,  it  is 
not  at  all  unusual  to  find  a new 
building  located  entirely  outside  the 
village,  town  or  city  limits.  The 
patrons  realize  that  it  is  better  to 
provide  ample  grounds  for  recreation 
and  other  forms  of  school  activities 
than  to  have  it  near  their  front 
doors,  but  in  a restricted  area,  with 
streets  and  highways  for  playgrounds 
and  drug-stores  and  shops  as  places 
of  rendezvous.  A building  situated 
as  this  one  above  described  within 
sight  of  one  of  the  State’s  great 
highways  cannot  fail  to  make  a 
favorable  impression  upon  the  stran- 
ger who  chances  to  pass  that  way. 
Thus,  it  becomes  a valuable  asset, 
not  only  to  the  town  and  county, 
but  to  the  State  as  well. 

It  is  such  undertakings  as  this, 
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carried  to  a successful  conclusion, 
that  will  give  our  State  the  pleasant 
sort  of  publicity  for  progress  in 
school  building  that  she  already  has 
for  road  building,  agriculture  and 
manufacturing^  1 

The  Director  could  name  numer- 
ous sites  which  have  been  secured 
and  chosen  by  boards  of  education 
admirably  situated  and  of  ample 
area  for  all  school  activities.  Not 
infrequently  there  has  been  acquired 
as  much  as  twelve  or  fifteen  acres 
and  seldom  less  than  five  or  six  acres. 
As  a rule,  the  landowners  are  glad 
to  co-operate  with  boards  of  educa- 
tion in  disposing  of  their  land  at  a 
reasonable  price,  and  in  a number  of 
instances  the  entire  tract  is  donated 
free  of  cost.  It  has  seldom  been 
necessary  for  boards  of  education  to 
resort  to  condemnation  proceedings. 

It  means  much  to  any  community 
to  have  reclaimed,  beautified  and  set 
apart  a large  area  of  land  to  be 
maintained  and  preserved  as  a park 
and  revreation  ground  for  future  gen- 
erations. Too  much  praise  cannot 
be  given  to  Woman’s  Clubs  and 
Parent-Teacher’s  Associations  for 
the  interest  which  they  have  taken 
in  this  work  and  also  in  the  interior 
decoration  and  equipment  of  these 
modern  buildings. 


WITH  CHANGING!  YEARS 

Tastes  change  and  friends  change  with  them.  Those  whom  we  loved 
and  who  we  thought  loved  us,  and  who  did  love  us,  form  new  connec- 
tions of  their  own,  and  if  we  are  not  forgotten  we  at  least  experience 
that  chilling  of  tenderness  which  is  almost  worse  to  bear  than  its  failure. 
Then  it  is  that  the  family  tie  makes  its  gentle  strength  felt.  Just  be- 
cause it  is  so  elastic  we  find  that  it  can  be  stretched  indefinitely  without 
breaking  and  still  and  always  draw  us  back. — Exchange. 
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LIKENED  UNTO  A CAMEO.  ' ' 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


Morganton,  the  capital  of  Burke 
county,  and  namesake  of  General  Mor 
gan  of  Revolutionary  War  fame,  with 
a population  of  5,000  of  the  “best 
people  on  earth,”  is  one  of  North 
Carolina’s  popular,  thrifty  towns. 
Situated  as  a beautiful  cameo,  on  an 
emerald  elevation,  rimmed  in  by  not 
far  distant  mountains;  rich  in  soil; 
picturesque  topography;  watered  from 
nature ’s  mountain  springs ; pulsat- 
ing with  all  modern  conveniences, 
and  throbbing  with  energy  and  enter- 
prise ; Morganton  sends  a message 
of  pluck,  achievements,  hope  and  life, 
and  encouragement  to  the  great  out- 
side world.  What  Morganton  need- 
ed for  growth  and  industrial  advan- 
tage, she  has  gone  out  with  a vision 
and  courage,  and  is  reaping  her  re- 
ward. 

What  Is  Going  On. 

Here  the  State  is  building  monu- 
ments to  the  highest  conception  of 
human  aid  to  the  unfortunate.  Here 
the  Angel  of  Mercy  is  revealed  in  hu- 
man form  in  the  School  for  the  Deaf, 
and  the  State  Hospital  for  the  in- 
sane. Wonderful  institutions  in 
which  wonderful  things  are  done  for 
broken  and  defective  humanity. 
Heaven  seems  to  have  favored  the 
beauty  spots  selected  for  these  insti- 
tutions, and  nature  has  woven  around 
them  her  loveliest  scenery.  The 
architecture  of  the  buildings,  at  these 
great  State  plants,  makes  a beauti- 
ful and  harmonious  part  of  the 
whole,  in  each  instance.  There  is  a 
clear  and  buoyant  atmosphere  in 
which  the  inmates  live,  and  the 
guardians  serve  and  achieve.  Tho 


highest  talent  has  an  endeavor 
worthy  of  it  and  a reward  greater 
than  money. 

School  For  The  Deaf. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  works 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  doing. 
The  plant,  present  valuation,  $1,000,- 
000, — five  brick  buildings  and  nine 
cottages  for  help — has  237  acres  in 
immediate  site,  besides  500  acres  in 
water  shed  from  which  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  is  forced  by  gravity 
to  the  school.  A large  herd  of  Gov- 
erment  accredited  Holstein  cows 
which  furnish  milk  for  the  school. 
The  enrollment  of  pupils  is  300. 
Free  education  is  furnished  to  the 
deaf  children  of  the  State.  Since 
the  school  opened  its  doors,  in  1894, 
one  thousand  and  seventy-nine  deaf 
children  have  entered  its  portals, 
touching  more  than  one  thousand 
homes  in  the  State.  The  “Oral 
Method”  is  used  in  teaching;  pupils 
receive  their  instruction  by  means  of 
reading  the  lips  of  their  teachers. 
About  85  per  cent  are  taught  by  this 
method.  Every  building,  and  every 
equipment  at  this  institution  is 
modern,  and  up-to-date.  In  addition 
to  the  literary  education  the  school 
gives  training  in  printing,  wood-work, 
tailoring,  domestic  science,  dress- 
making, comptometry,  and  type- 
writing, shoe-repairing,  and  farming, 
thus  enabling  the  deaf  boys  and  girls, 
who  are  trained  here  to  become  inde- 
pendent , self  supporting  citizens. 
E.  McK.  Goodwin  is  the  superinten- 
dent. The  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  The  State  is  about  to  begin 
the  erection,  at  a probable  cost  of 
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$30,000,  a suitable  gymnasium  and 
recreation  hall,  including  a swiming 
pool.  All  wonderful — and  great. 

The  State  Hospital. 

This  institution,  located  in  a beau- 
tiful spot,  is  one  of  the  State's 
crowning  glories  in  the  care  for  the 
unfortunately  insane.  Accompanied 
by  Miss  Beatrice  Cobb,  the  energetic 
editor  of  the  News-Herald,  as  chap- 
erone, Dr.  Watkins,  the  assistant 
superintendent,  gracioucly  showed  me 
through  the  buildings  of  this  great 
humane  institution;  the  large  im- 
provements and  enlargements  now 
going  on,  and  very  kindly  allowed  me 
to  leave  the  premises  without  as- 
signing me  to  a ward,  for  which  I 
thank  him.  The  main  building  of 
this  institution,  with  its  domitories, 
is  kept  like  a parlor.  There  was 
the  air  of  kindliness  and  helpfulness 
to  the  unfortunate  about  the  entire 
place  and  numerous  buildings.  There 
are  two  thousand  souls  in  the  insti- 
tution. It  is  full.  The  State  is  now 
active  is  building  new  domitories, 
and  making  additions  to  other  build- 
ings, to  accomodate  more  patients, 
who  are  unable  to  enter  now.  The 
new  kitchen,  just  completed,  is  the 
last  word,  and  the  last  improvement 
in  that  department  to  an  institution 
of  this  kind.  It  is  a paragon  of 
neatness  and  convenience.  To  see 
what  North  Carolina  is  doing  for  her 
insane  sends  a thrill  of  joy  < and 
thankfulness  to  every  heart  who  be- 
holds the  work.  It  is  more  satis- 
fying than  the  jingle  of  gold  and 
silver. 

The  location  of  this  State  Hospi- 
tal here;  the  school  for  the  Deaf; 
and  a well-known  private  sanatori- 
um here  are  strong  evidences  in  fa- 
vor of  Morganton  as  a health  re- 


sort. 

Morganton  Industrially. 

The  town  has  all  the  appurten- 
anaces  and  conveniences  of  a live 
young  citty,  and  is  truthfully  styled 
the  “Queen  of  the  Highlands."  It 
is  the  home  of  the  Burke  Tannery, 
the  largest  industry  of  this  kind  in 
the  South.  It  uses  700  hides  a day 
in  its  operation^  Building  iof  'all 
kind  is  active.  The  First  National 
Bank  has  just  moved  into  its  new  and 
elegant  home,  which  is  a beauty,  and 
a shining  example  of  progress  and 
prosperity,  and  home  pride. 

I have  just  touched  on  the  high 
spots  in  Morganton ’s  attractions — a 
bird 's  eye  view,  as  it  were.  The 
civic  and  social  life  of  the  town  has 
kept  step  in  the  march  of  confidence 
and  progress.  It  has  a heart ; a 
great  pulsating  organism  that  is  into 
everything  every  other  progressive 
American  community  has  and,  per- 
haps, a little  mre.  A visit  to  Mor- 
ganton, and  a vision  of  what  the 
State  is  doing,  and  what  the  town  is 
doing  for  itself,  is  like  stirring  mar- 
tial music,  inspiring  and  quickening 
the  step  of  the  rank  and  file,  and  fill- 
ing the  heart  with  great  State  pride, 

Morganton’s  Newspaper. 

One  outstanding  feature  of  Mor- 
ganton 's  standing,  growth  and  pro- 
gress, is  the  NeWs  ^Herald,-,  fawned 
and  edited  by  Miss  Beatrice  Cobb, 
assisted  by  her  sister,  Miss  Lucile 
Cobb.  The  Cobb  girls  are  bundles 
of  energy  and  enterprise.  The 
News-Herald  is  housed  in  its  own 
home — a model  office  with  the  latest 
mechanical  appliances ; kept  in  a 
model  manner.  The  paper  itself 
is  thirty-eight  years  old ; older  by 
many  years  than  its  wonderfully 
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talented,  energetic  and  successful 
editor  and  owner.  It  is  one  of  the 
neatest  printed,  and  newsiest  papers 
in  Western  North  Carolina,  and  is 
doing  splendid  work  for  its  home 
town. 


WHAT  DO  YOU 

By  Thos. 

What  do  you  talk  about?  What 
do  any  two  or  three  persons  or  any 
group  of  people  discuss  in  conversa- 
tion ? It  is  perhaps  not  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  two-thirds  of 
all  our  conversation  is  about  people. 

Some  one  gives  us  this  excellent 
advice  as  to  what  topics  to  discuss : 

4 ‘Talk  first  of  ideas,  second  of  things 
- — and  last  of  people.”  Now,  nearly 
nine-tenths  of  us  reverse  this  sys- 
tem and  discuss  first,  people;  second, 
things — and  last  ideas ! How  shal- 
low we  are  and  how  wanting  in  ideas ! 

Little  if  any  good  comes  of  dis- 
cussing people  It  is  more  than  like- 
ly we  are  talking  of  our  neighbors 
and  acquaintances  when  we  are  dis- 
cussing people.  Also,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  we  shall  end  in  censorious 
critcism  before  we  have  gone  far  in 
our  discussion.  Then  there  is  fric- 
tion and  prejudice  and  animus — 
and  our  group  is  at  once  divided  in- 
to two  factions.  Then  we  have  de- 
bates and  arguments  and  linguistic 
heat ! 

There  is  an  old  Latin  proverb 
! which  says,  De  mortius  nil  nisi 
bonum  (“Of  the  dead  (say)  nothing 
if  not  good.”)  A finer  rule  is,  “Of 
the  dead  and  of  the  living  say  noth- 
ing but  what  is  good.” 

Much  good  may  come  of  discuss- 
ing things.  There  is  a wealth  of 


Miss  Beatrice  Cobb  is  the  efficient 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association,  and  she 
puts  into  the  life  of  the  Association 
the  same  energy  and  enthusiasm  she 
uses  on  her  splendid  paper. 


TALK  ABOUT? 

F.  Opie 

conversation  in  things  regarding 
your  home,  its  premises,  its  appear- 
ance, its  improvement.  The  condi- 
tion of  your  town,  your  town  govern- 
ment, town  spirit,  etc. — these  are 
suitable  topics  always  . In  the  world 
of  science,  art,  and  invention  there 
is  no  end"  of  material  for  conversa- 
tion. 

Start  up  a discussion  in  astrono- 
my, for  example ! Talk  about  the 
great  star,  Betelgeuse.  How  many 
of  your  friends  know  in  what  com 
stellation  it  is  found?  Its  enormous 
size,  etc.?  How  many  know  of  the 
new  group  of  red  stars  which  science 
has  lately  discovered  ? How  many 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  moon, 
long  considered  a negative,  lifeless 
and  dark  mass,  is  now  said  to  abound 
in  frost,  rain,  etc.  ? How  many 
realize  that  it  is  reputed  to  boast  of 
a live  volcano  ? 

Now  we  are  in  the  realm  of  ideas. 
How  the  mind  brightens!  How  the 
intellect  is  quickened ! But  some  one 
must  introduce  the  idea  to  the  crowd! 
Friends,  let  me  introduce  Mr.  I.  Dea. 
He  is  an  aristocratic  of  aristocrats. 

You  have  caught  the  idea.  Stop 
slandering  your  neighbors  and  dis- 
cuss something  worth  while.  “A 
man’s  power  is  equal  to  his  idea  (and 
his  ability  properly  to  present  it!) 
multiplied  by  his  personality.” 
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SPUNK-STORY  OF  A MONTAIN  BOY. 

By  Laura  Scherer  Copenhaver 


Frank  was  riding  down  the  moun- 
tain side  on  a mule.  As  he  rode,  he 
spat  tobacco  juice  out  in  the  laurel 
side  of  the  bushes  on  the  road.  He 
was  thinking  of  his  mink  and  fox 
traps. 

“ A skunk  wouldn’t  be  bad,”  he 
reflected.  “Pap  said  the  roots  and 
yarbs  man  was  offerin’  two  dollars 
apiece  fur  good  skunk  furs.” 
fur  good  skunk  furs.  ’ ’ 

Suddenly  the  mule  stopped;  a 
horse  was  coming  up  the  rough  moun- 
tain road.  Frank  stared  at  the  rider 
with  the  critical,  impassive  gaze  of 
the  mountaineer. 

“Howdy,”  he  said,  in  answer  to 
the  stranger’s  salution. 

The  stranger  wanted  to  do  more 
than  “pass  the  time  o’  day”  with 
Frank;  he  wanted  to  be  informed  as 
to  the  exact  whereabouts  of  certain 
ridges  and  coves,  and  he  offered 
Frank  a dollar  to  be  his  guide. 

“I  aint  goin’  to  charge  nawthin,” 
answered  Frank,  although  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  offer  with  the  amount 
he  needed  for  a new  trap  seemed 
providential. 

They  stopped  at  every  cabin.  The 
stranger’s  business  was  “square;” 
he  wanted  boys  to  go  to  school  off  in 
another  county.  He  told  Frank  that 
schooling  would  fit  a boy  to  play  a 
man’s  part  in  the  wmrld.  He  talked 
to  many  fathers  and  mothers  and 
boys  of  the  advantages  of  education, 
but  the  only  boy  who  w^ent  with  him 
from  the  cove  was  Frank.  The  rest 
felt  they  were  doing  very  well  as  they 
were,  with  hunting  and  trapping  and 
occasional  hoeing  of  corn  and  cutting 
.sorghum.  “Book  larnin”  might  be 


all  right,  but  it  didn’t  help  in  shoot- 
ing a squirrel  or  trapping  a fox. 

Frank ’s  father  ‘ 1 ’lowed  ’ ’ that  if 
Frank  wanted  to  act  the  fool  he  might 
go;  with  six  other  boys  coming  on, 
he  felt  that  Frank  would  not  be  miss- 
ed. Frank  sold  his  traps  and  his 
gun  and  two  fox  skins  for  twenty 
dollars — just  enough  for  the  first 
payment  at  the  school.  He  was  go- 
ing to  work  the  rest  out  every  month. 

At  school  he  found  many  boys 
who  were  like  himself  and  did  not 
know  how  to  read  or  write.  He  found 
that  the  business  of  “book  larnin’  ” 
was  even  harder  than  hoeing,  and 
that  it  was  going  to  “take  spunk 
afore  a feller  could  git  the  hang  of 
it.”  But  “spunk”  was  the  one 
thing  Frank  possessed.  His  mother 
said  he  took  after  his  grandfather 
who  had  been  a missionary  Baptist 
preacher  and  had  known  how  to  read 
the  “Good  Book”  for  himself. 

Frank  outdistanced  his  classmates 
at  studying  as  he  had  excelled  his 
friends  at  marksmanship.  He  made 
the  first,  second  and  third  grades  in 
one  year  and  took  two  grades  every 
year  after  that,  until  he  graduated. 
Then  a Northern  visitor  who  had 
seen  him  and  had  learned  that  he 
wanted  to  go  back  home  and  preach 
as  his  grandfather  had  done,  decided 
to  invest  a little  money  in  him. 
She  sent  him  to  college  and  there 
he  did  well.  He  never  learned  to 
dance,  and  he  did  not  even  make  the 
football  team,  although  his  friends 
urged  him  to  try,  but  he  passed  all 
his  subjects  every  year,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  his  preparation  for  en- 
trance had  been  deficient.  He  stuck 
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to  his  plan  of  being  a preacher  and 
went  on  to  a theological  seminary  in 
a city. 

In  his  senior  year  at  the  seminary, 
he  was  asked  to  preach  in  a city 
church.  He  was  somewhat  frighten- 
ed at  the  idea,  but  he  had  formed  a 
habit  of  liking  to  do  hard  things  and 
he  was  never  quite  so  happy  as  when 
he  was  buckling  down  to  an  “ impos- 
sibility” and  making  it  come  true. 
He  studied  and  prayed  over  the  ser- 
mon he  was  to  preach.  He  believed 
that  God  speaks  through  men,  and  he 
tried  to  think  of  things  to  say  that 
his  congregation  had  not  heard  be- 
fore. 

When  he  stood  up  to  preach  he 
found  it  easy  to  tell  what  he  had 
learned  of  God  and  of  God’s  ways 
with  men.  The  next  week  he  received 
a call  to  become  a pastor  of  the  city 
church  at  a salary  which  almost  took 
his  breath  away — it  was  more  than 
enough  to  buy  the  whole  cove  in 
which  he  had  been  born!  His  friends 
congratulated  him  and  his  teacher  at 
the  mountain  school  wrote,  rejoicing 
in  the  greatness  which  had  come  to 
him. 


Frank  felt  that  no  earthly  friend, 
however  wise  or  learned,  could  de- 
cide his  future  work  for  him  and  he 
took  the  call  to  God  in  prayer.  What 
he  said  to  the  city  church  council 
was : 

“I  have  decided  to  go  back  to  my 
own  people.  They  cannot  find  any- 
body else  who  will  be  their  pastor 
and  you  can  find  many  preachers  to 
answer  your  call.” 

What  he  said  to  his  own  people 
was : 

“You  have  always  thought  your- 
selves too  poor  to  have  a church  and 
preacher,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  cannot  have  both.  There  is  no 
reason  why  men  cannot  live  as  close 
to  God  in  the  mountains  as  in  the 
valleys.  I will  preach  for  you  for  six 
hundred  dollars  a year  which  the 
Board  will  pay  until  you  are  able  to 
pay  it  yourselves,” 

After  tw’o  years  the  people  in  the 
cove  raised  the  whole  salary  and  an- 
other cove  and  still  another  has  been 
added  to  Frank’s  field  of  work. 

This  last  year  he  sent  three  boys  to 
the  little  mountain  school  in  which 
he  began  his  own  education. 


WISE  AND  GENEROUS. 

Henderson  is  indeed  fortunate  in  the  offer  of  thirty  thousand  dollars 
and  a lot  for  a city  library.  This  generous  proposal  is  made  by  Col.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Perry,  parents,  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Perry,  widow  of  the  late  H, 
L.  Perry,  a most  promising  attorney,  who  died  a short  time  ago.  The 
donors  do  creidt  to  themselves  and  honor  to  the  noble  young  man  whose 
death  is  mourned  by  many,  in  making  it  possible  for  Henderson  to  have 
good  library.  They  have  been  wise  as  well  as  generous.  Good  books  are 
a source  of  uplift  in  every  community  where  they  are  to  he  found. — News 
& Observer. 
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THE  BIRTHRIGHT  OF  ALL. 

The  following  from  The  Oxford  Friend  is  respectfully  referred  to  the  board 
of  education  of  Cabarmis  county , which  recently  publicly  confessed  its  im- 
potency  in  providing  adequate  school  advantages  for  the  children  of  the 
county  Takes  more  than  sanitary  closets  in  six  years  to  prove  you  have 
“a  vision  and  ability 


It  is  natural  for  vegetation  to  turn 

to  the  light.  A plant  or  tree  cannot 
reach  its  fullest  growth  when  un- 
favorably placed  and  fails  to  receive 
its  quota  of  nourishment  and  sun- 
light. It  withers  and  dies  or  lives 
a poor,  uncertain  life. 

A man  is  like  that.  Something  in 
him  keeps  him  instinctively  seeking 
the  light.  He  may  not  realize  that 
he  has  this  urge;  those  about  him. 
misled  by  his  acts  and  expressions, 
may  not  see  through  the  trifling,  ug- 
ly part  of  him  down  into  the  real 
man  covered  with  the  debris  of  time. 

False  doctorines,  superstitions,  sel- 
fishness created  in  the  struggle  of 
life,  and  a host  of  wrong  ideals  are 
doing  for  many  men  what  improper 
nourishment  and  other,  things,  are 
doing  to  stunt  plant  life.  The  plant 
has  to  stay  where  put;  it  has  little 
power  to  help  itself.  But  man  is  dif- 
ferent; he  has  powers  of  locomotion 
and  of  reasoning.  When  food  and 
chance  become  difficult  of  attainment 
he  tries  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
in  scone  way.  He  does  something, 
hut  when  he  does  this  blindly  and 
with  emotion  he  does  it  wrong.  This 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  things  evil; 
the  attempt  of  man  to  get  nourish- 
ment and  sunlight  through  blind  ef- 
fort. 

The  cave  man  period  has  passed 
long  ago.  but  cave  man  methods  yet 
obtain.  The  age  of  co-operation  is 


here  and  yet  the  spirit  of  co-opera- 
ation  is  weak.  People  still  pin  faith 
in  might,  in  wresting  from  another 
man  what  one  wants. 

Factories  modern  to  the  last  de- 
tail belch  the  smoke  of  progress  in  a 
thousand  places,  science  travels  in 
seven-league  boots,  people  dress  finer 
and  more  expensively,  more  of  the 
unwashed  buy  bath-tubs.  Material 
prosperity  was  never  so  great  nor 
industry  so  universal  in  spite  of 
what  the  papers  say  of  sabotage  and 
graft.  The  lure  of  accumulation, 
creature  comfort  and  fame  is  at  rec- 
ord height. 

This  is  proof  positive  that  mankind 
is  busy  seeking  something;  and  is 
further  proof  that  the  urge  is  not 
to  be  denied. 

The  great  demand  of  the  age  is 
for  education,  an  education  that 
makes  for  each  man  an  opportunity 
to  develop  his  talents  and  get  for 
him  those  cherished  things  that  he  is 
going  to  have  one  way  or  another. 
Ignorance  prompts  him  to  seek  them 
by  violence  and  craft;  through  in- 
justice to  weaker  people.  Ignorance 
makes  him  a parasite,  a bird  of  prey, 
or  waster  of  his  best  self.  Educa- 
tion makes  him  a producer,  a lover 
of  his  kind;  it  teaches  him  that  God 
is  good  and  that  all  men  are  brothers, 

Man  instinctively  turns  to  light. 
It  is  the  burden  of  this  age  to  help 
him  in  the  struggle.  Education  and. 
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that  alone  will  give  him  the  maximum 
of  help. 

Education  is  the  most  important 
industry  in  the  world;  it  is  worth 
more  than  the  steel  industry,  the  au- 


timobile  industry  and  all  the  others 
combined. 

Education  is  the  birthright  of 
every  child.  Let’s  see  that  no  child, 
is  cheated  out  of  it. 


AT  FIG-HT — A HAPPY  FATHER 

My  pa  comes  whistlin’  home  at  night 
And  swingin’  his  tin  pail 
That  mother  puts  his  lunches  in, 

And  jumps  the  creakin’  rail 
On  our  back  fence,  and  shouts  “ Hallo! 

You  sure  look  good  to  me!” 

And  “Where’s  your  mother,  little  son?” 

And  smiles  all  twinklingly. 

Then  after  tea  he  says:  “Come  on 
And  have  our  heart-to-heart!” 

I tell  him  all  about  the  day 
Right  from  the  very  start! 

And  he’s  pleased  as  he  can  be, 

As  if  I wuz  a man 
His  own  size,  talkin’  serusly 
About  some  ’portant  plan. 

And  mother  lissens  with  her  eyes, 

And  dries  the  dishes,  too, 

And  paw  he  says:  “I’m  feelin’  rich 
Because  I’ve  got  you  two!” 

And  then  we  play  most  everything, 

And  have  the  greatest  fun, 

Till  paw  takes  out  his  watch  and  says: 

“My,  how  this  evening’s  gone.” 

And  then  we  get  the  Bible  down, 

And  have  our  evening  prayers; 

Then  paw  he  lights  my  little  lamp 
And  comes  with  me  upstairs'; 

And  then  he  kisses  me  goodnight, 

The  longest,  slowest  way, 

And  tells  me  kind  of  deep  and  low : 

“I’ve  lived  for  this  all  day!” 

— Amy  E.  Campbell 
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“OLD  TIMES  IN  THE  SOUTH.” 

(Progressive  Farmer) 


A Fight  with  a Wildcat 

My  grandfather  had  a tight  with 
a wildcat.  He  was  dipping  up  water 
at  the  spring  when  a wildcat  jumped 
on  him.  He  dropped  his  buckets  and 
fought  for  his  life.  He  would  have 
to  catch  the  cat  by  its  neck  and  throw 
it  as  far  as  he  could  and  then  turn 
and  run  until  it  caught  him  again. 
When  he  got  near  the  house,  grand- 
mother ran  to  him  with  the  bytcher 
knife,  and  killed  the  cat  with  that. 
It  had  split  his  arm  open  from  his 
shoulder  to  his  elbow,  and  he  car- 
ried the  scar  with  him  ta  his  grave. 

MRS.  C.  G.  BYRD. 

Lumberton,  Miss. 

The  Tragedy  of  a Wartime  Bride 

One  of  the  shocking  tragedies 
that  occurred  toward  the  close  of 
the  War  Between  The  States  was  the 
death  of  the  daughter  of  Governor 
Pickens,  immediately  after  her  mar- 
riage to  Lieutenant  La  Rochelle. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  evening 
preceding  the  marriage,  the  North- 
ern army  began  shelling  Columbia, 
but  preparations  for  the  wedding 
continued.  Finally  the  guests  were 
all  assembled,  and  the  clergyman 
was  conducting  the  solemn  cere- 
mony. 

He  had  just  joined  the  right 
hands  of  the  happy  pair  when  sud- 
denly there  was  an  awful  crash  and 
a ball  from  the  enemy’s  cannon 
penetrated  the  mansion,  and  burst 
into  the  marriage  chamber,  scatter- 
ing its  death-dealing  missiles  in 
every  direction;  the  house  shook; 
women  fainted;  and  for  a moment 
everything  was  in  confusion! 


When  the  confusion  had  subsided 
a little,  it  was  found  that  in  all  the 
crowd,  only  one  person  was  injured 
and  that  was  the  bride  herself.  She 
lay,  partly  on  the  floor,  and  partly 
in  her  lover’s  arms,  bleeding  and 
crushed,  her  white  gown  drenched 
with  warm  blood,  and  a great  cut  in 
her  breast.  Laying  her  on  a lounge,, 
the  frantic  bridegroom  besought  her 
by  every  term  of  tenderness  and  en- 
dearment to  allow  the  ceremony  to' 
proceed,  to  which  she  weakly  gave 
consent. 

Lying  like  a crushed  flower,  her 
breath  coming  in  short  gasps,  and 
her  blood  flowing  from  a great,  an- 
gry wound,  she  murmured  “Yes”  to 
the  clergyman,  and  received  her  hus- 
band’s first  kiss. 

A moment  more,  and  all  was  over. 
She  was  laid  to  rest  under  the  mag- 
nolias, and  the  heart-broken  bride- 
groom, reckless  with  despair,  re- 
turned to  his  regiment. 

MRS.  D.  C.  B. 

How  a Slave  Fooled  the  Bidders 

A very  old  Negro  died  in  this  com- 
munity a few  years  ago.  At  the 
time  slavery  was  abolished  he  be- 
longed to  a Mr.  Eaves,  and  was 
afterwards  called  ‘ 1 Uncle  Dick 
Eaves.  ” 

At  one  time  before  the  war  the, 
owner  sold  Dick  to  some  person 
dealing  in  Negro  slaves.  Dick  was 
carried  from  this  county  to  Memphis, 
and  then  transported  to  New  Orleans 
to  be  sold  at  public  auction,  just  as 
we  sell  mules,  horses,  cattle,  etc. 
One  of  our  neighbor  merchants,  Mr. 
Meriwether,  at  this  time  was  going; 
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down  to  New  Orleans  to  purchase  a 
stock  of  goods,  and  met  Dick  on  the 
steamboat  en  route.  The  poor  Ne- 
gro was  sitting  with  his  head 
drooped  down  in  his  hands,  looking 
very  melancholy  when  Mr.  Meri- 
wether saw  him  and  exclaimed 
*‘Dick!  what’s  the  matter  with 
you  ? ’ ’ 

Dick  looked  up  and  replied 
^'Massa  Bill,  I’se  bein’  carried  to 
New  Awleans  to  be  sold.  I’ll  never 
see  Betsy  and  the  chillun  no  mo!” 

Mr.  Meriwether  said,  “Dick!  if 
you  will  do  as  I say,  I will  buy  you 
and  take  you  back  home.”  Where- 
upon Dick  replied,  “Massa  Bill,  I’ll 
sho  do  anything  you  ax  me.”  Them 


Mr.  Meriwether  told  him  to  pretend 
to  be  all  crippled  up  with  the  rheu- 
matism. 

So  when  the  time  came  to  elimb 
upon  the  auction  stand,  it  was  with 
repeated  efforts  that  Dick  with  his 
walking  stick,  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  top.  The  bidders  thought  that 
Dick  was  feeble,  and  the  bidding 
was  slow.  So  Mr.f  Meriwether 
bought  him  for  $500.  Then  “Mass* 
Bill”  took  his  new  possession  and 
treated  him  to  a pair  of  new  red- 
top  boots. 

“Uncle  Dick”  used  to  tell  us  that 
was  his  happiest  day. 

B.  F.  CASH. 

Newark,  Ark. 


INCONSISTENT  PRONUNCIATION. 

When  the  English  tongue  we  speak 

Why  is  “break”  not  rimed  with  “freak”? 

Will  you  tell  me  why  it’s  true 
We  say  “sew”  but  likewise  “few;” 

And  the  fashioner  of  verse 

Cannot  cap  his  “horse”  with  “worse”? 

“Beard”  sounds  not  the  same  as  “heard:” 

“Cord”  is  different  from  “word;” 

“Cow”  is  cow,  but  “low”  is  low, 

“Shoe”  is  never  rimed  with  “foe.” 

Think  of  “hose,”  and  “does,”  and  “lose;” 

And  of  “goose,”  and  also  “choose.” 

Think  of  “comb,”  and  “tomb,”  and  “bomb;” 
“Doll,”  and  “roll,”  and  “home,”  and  “some;” 

And  since  “pay”  is  rimed  with  “say,” 

Why  not  “paid”  with  “said,”  I pray? 

We  have  “blood,”  and  “food,”  and  “good.” 
“Mould”  isi  not  pronounced  like  “could.” 

Wherefore  “done,”  but  “gone,”  and  “lone”? 

Is  there  any  reason  know? 

— The  Arrow. 
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THE  BREEDING  OF  HUMANS. 

Asheville  Citizen 


The  scientific  breeding  of  brutes  in 
this  country  is  a highly  specialized 
and  important  industry.  The  annual 
revenue  from  it  amounts  to  many 
millions  of  dollars.  The  amount 
of  money  spent  in  improving  the 
breed  of  horses,  hogs,  chickens  and 
cattle  amounts  into  millions  more. 
Has  anybody  ever  heard  of  even  a 
few  hundreds  of  dollars  being  spent 
to  improve  the  breed  of  humans  ? 
Yet  it  would  seem  that  the  improv- 
ing of  the  manship  of  men  is,  at 
least,  equally  as  important  as  im- 
proving the  swineship  of  hogs  Bet- 
ter men  and  women,  physically,  men- 
tally and  morally,  ought  to  be  as 
valuable  an  asset  to  a nation  as  bet- 
ter brutes,  whether  the  brutes  am- 
bulate on  two  or  four  legs. 

An  illustration  of  the  scentific  care 
employed  in  improving  one  breed  of 
brutes  will  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  the  scientific  care  used  in  improv- 
ing all  breeds.  Take  the  througbred 
race  horse.  Not  a thing  is  left  to 
chance  in  the  breeding  of  that  glori- 
ous animal.  To  blood  lines,  disposi- 
tion, conformation  and  the  family 
record  for  speed  and  stamina  are  giv- 
en the  most  critical  and  careful  study 
before  a single  mating  occurs.  The 
result  is  that  the  throughbred  race- 
horse of  the  United  States  and  the 
world  has  improved  decade  after  de- 
cade. We  need  go  no  further  back 
in  this  country  than  the  dynasty  of 
the  great  Domino,  black  son  of  Him- 
yar  and  Mannie  Gray,  progenitor  of 
the  great  line  of  race-horses  produc- 
ed at  the  Castleton  farm  in  Kentucky 
of  the  late  James  R.  Keene. 

Domino  was  a great  race-horse  and 


for  many  years  held  the  record  as  a 
winner  of  stakes  and  purses  on  the 
American  turf.  But  Domino  had  no 
liking  for  a distance  farther  than  a 
mile  and  a quarter  and  he  preferred 
to  maintain  his  whirlwind  speed  not 
farther  than  a mile.  Yet  Domino, 
under  the  masterful  direction  of  the 
late  Major  Foxhall  Daingerfield,  pro- 
duced a line  of  througbreds  that 
could  run  and  win  at  almost  any  dis- 
tance and  carry  whatever  weight  the 
handicapper  saw  fit  to  impose.  In 
the  last  century  the  improvement  in 
the  breed  of  all  kinds  of  domestic 
animals  which  have  a market  value 
has  improved  quite  as  strikingly  as 
the  breed  of  horses. 

But  in  the  breeding  of  humans,, 
nothing  is  left  to  the  skill  of  sci- 
ence and  everything  is  left  to  the 
haphazard  of  chance.  We  have  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  advocating 
the  wisdom  of  establishing  human 
stockfarms.  But  in  lieu  of  them 
there  is  a duty  for  every  father  and 
mother  in  the  land  to  perform 
which  every  father  and  mother  in 
the  land  outrageously  neglects.  Pro- 
pinquity is  largely  responsible  for 
the  world’s  love-making  and  love- 
making  is  responsible  for  most  of 
the  world’s  marriages.  A young 
woman  meets  a young  man,  rather 
likes  the  cut  of  his  jib  and  allows 
him  to  call.  The  young  man  finds 
it  convenient  and  agreeable  to  ac- 
cept the  opportunity.  Then  there 
is  more  calling  and  incipient  spoon- 
ing and  more  calling,  and  finally  the 
young  couple  become  engaged  and 
maternal  and  parternal  parents  are 
as  pleased  as  punch  or  as  disgusted 
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as  possible,  but  the  fat  then  is  in  the 
fire.  Early  parental  ire  subsides, 
the  music  of  Lohengrin  and  Mend- 
elssohn and  the  rice  shower  follow 
and  another  bride  and  bridegroom 
are  started  on  their  way. 

Not  a move  was  made  by  either 
parent  during  the  courtship  to  find 
out  whether  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  make-up  of  the  young  man 
and  the  young  woman  and  the  lines 
from  which  they  sprang  would  re- 
sult in  a union  which  would  improve 
the  human  race  and  raise  the  type  of 


citizenship.  The  age-old  notion 
that  a girl  should  be  married  and 
“ be  quick  about  it”  has  outlived  its 
age  and  its  usefulness.  No  one 
would  wish  to  eliminate  the  volun- 
tary choice  of  a man  for  a maid, 
but  the  quicker  that  choice  is  advis- 
ed and  directed  by  fathers  and  mo- 
thers with  the  high  purpose  of  re- 
producing human  species  to -produce 
a stronger  and  a better  and  a nobler 
human  race,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  home,  the  nation  and  the  world. 
Mothers  and  fathers,  think  it  over. 


A literary  critic  is  a person  who  can  find  a meaning  in  literature  that 
the  author  didn’t  know  was  there — Cleveland  Times. 


DOGS  IN  LITERATURE. 

By  Edwin  Tarrisse. 


In  literature,  to  say  nothing  of 
art,  dogs  have  held  a noteworthy 
place,  from  old,  flea-bitten  Argus, 
who  first  recognized  his  returning 
master  in  the  Odyssey  down  to 
Byron’s  Boatswain,  who,  doubtless 
was  in  the  thought  of  the  poet  when 
he  wrote : 

“ ’Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watch- 
dog ’s  honest  bark 
Bay  deep-mouthed  welcome  as  you 
draw  near  home. 9 ’ 

One  recalls  Walter’s  Maida,  Mat- 
thew Arnold ’s  Geist  and  Kaiser, 
Mrs.  Browning’s  Flash,  and  many 
others  associated  with  men  and  wo- 
men of  letters.  There  is  scarcely  a 
British  poet,  from  Chaucer  to  Burns, 
Moore  and  Tennyson,  who  does  not 
more  or  less  frequently  impress  us 
with  the  conviction  that  he  was  a 
true  lover  of  dogs.  The  dog  has 
long  been  the  faithful  friend  of 
statesmen,  a notable  instance  being 


that  of  Prince  Bismarck  and  his  big 
dog,  which  was  his  bodyguard. 

It  was  Dame  Juliana  Berners  who, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, wrote  about  dogs  and  gave  to 
the  world  the  first  printed  work  in 
the  English  language  on  the  breeds 
then  in  existence,  scientifically  clas- 
sified. She  was  the  prioress  of  St. 
Albans,  and  flourished  nearly  a cen- 
tury before  Doctor  John  Keys,  or 
Caius,  who,  in  1570,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  wrote  a treatise  on  the 
English  dog.  Perhaps  it  is  this  Doc- 
tor Caius  who,  with  a French  jar- 
gon figures  in  Shakespeare’s 
“Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,”  and 
finds  poor  Simple  in  his  closet.  The 
courage  of  “the  broad-mouthed  dogs 
of  Britain”  was  recognized  and 
highly  prized  by  the  Romans,  who 
employed  them  for  combats  in  the 
amphitheater. 

Prose  literature  is  full  of  dogs* 
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One  will  find  Captain  Marryatt ’s 
‘ ‘ Snarleyow, ’ ’ Doctor  John  Brown’s 
delightful  “Rab  and  His  Friends,” 
Ouida’s  admirable  story  of  “A  Dog 
of  Flanders,”  Anstey’s  ‘‘Black 
Poodle,”  Hicken’'s  “Black  Span- 
iel,” Maeterlinck’s  tribute  to  his 
dead  Pelleas  in  “My  Dog.”  Nor 
must  the  pathetic  description  of  the 
death  of  the  dog  in  Reade’s  “Never 
Too  Late  to  Mend  ’ ’ be  overlooked, 
nor  the  dogs  so  strikingly  portrayed 
by  Dickens — Boxer,  Bull ’s  Eye, 
Diogenes,  Top,  and  Merrylegs. 

Then  there  is  the  inimitable  “Bob, 
Son  of  Battle,”  Eleanor  Atkinson’s 
fascinating  ‘ ‘ Greyf  rairs  Bobby,  ’ ’ 
and  Jack  London’s  dog  in  “The 
Call  of  the  Wild,”  and  “White 
Fang.  ’ ’ 

Doctor  Samuel  Johnson  was  a 
lover  of  dogs  and  well  knew  the 
points  of  a bulldog.  Boswell,  1777, 
says : 

“Johnson,  after  examining  the 
animal  attentively,  said:  ‘No,  sir, 
Ve  is  not  well  shaped,  for  there  is 
not  the  quick  transition  from  the 
thickness  of  the  forepart  to  the 
tenuity,  the  thin  part  behind,  which 
the  bulldog  should  have.” 

The  pages  of  many  famous  novels 
have  presented  us  with  members  of 
the  canine  race  as  carefully  drawn 
and  as  lovingly  delineated  as  any  of 
the  human  characters  introduced. 
Not  infrequently  the  role  of  hero  or 
heroine  is  doubled  with  or  wholly 
supported  by  a dog,  and  in  number- 
less instances  it  is  the  intervention, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  of  a dog 
upon  which  the  whole  plot  turns. 
As  might  be  ’expected,  it  is  among 
the  works  of  such  novelists  as  are 
specially  noted  as  dog  lovers  that 
the  finest  and  most  frequent  descrip- 


tions of  their  fourfooted  friends  are 
to  be  found,  and  naturally  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  well  known  for  his  extreme 
attachment  to  dogs,  heads  the  list. 

Big  dogs  are  Scott’s  special 
favorites,  and  his  noblest  example  is 
Sir  Kenneth ’s  hound  Roswal,  who 
bears  an  important  part  in  the  plot 
of  “The  Talisman.”  Roswal  is 
described  as  a large  stag  hound  of 
splendid  proportions  and  great  sa- 
gacity, who  shares  his  master’s 
watch  on  St.  George’s  Mount,  beside 
the  banner  of  England,  above  the 
camp  of  the  Crusaders.  Tempted 
by  a woman’s  guile,  the  knight  for- 
sakes his  post  for  a short  space, 
leaving  Roswal  to  guard  the  flag.  A 
base  attack  is  made  in  his  absence, 
and  Kenneth  returns  to  find  the  flag 
gone  and  its  faithful  defender 
wounded  apparently  to  death  in  its 
defence.  Kenneth’s  remorse  for  the 
violation  of  the  English  banner  is 
scarcely  more  keen  than  his  grief 
over  the  dog,  who  wags  his  tail  and 
licks  his  master’s  hand,  even  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  It  is  a most 
touching  scene,  drawn  by  a master 
hand,  and  the  reader’s  satisfaction 
is  not  less  than  the  knight’s  is  re- 
presented to  be  when  the  Arabian 
physician,  Saladin,  disguised,  ap- 
pears opportunely,  and  by  his  timely 
ministrations,  saves  the  hound  who 
lives  to  identify  his  till  then  un- 
known assailiant  by  dragging  him 
bodily  from  his  horse. 

In  “Ivanhoe”  Gurth,  the  swine- 
herd, possesses  a noteworthy  dog, 
Fangs  by  name,  “a  rugged,  wolfish- 
looking  dog,  a sort  of  lurcher,  half- 
mastiff:, half -greyhound,  ” who  as- 
sits  his  master  in  the  care  of  his 
refractory  charges,  is  wounded  by 
Cedric,  the  Saxon,,  and  whose  ad- 
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ventures  are  carried  on  throughout 
the  book. 

In  “ Woodstock,  ” again,  Scott 
draws  with  loving  touch  the  portrait 
of  Sir  Henry  Lee’s  famous  mastiff, 
Bevis,  who  in  the  first  scene  accom- 
panies the  knight  to  the  church, 
where,  “ bating  an  occasional  temp- 
tation to  warble  along  with  the  ac- 
cord, he  behaved  himself  as  decor- 
ously as  any  of  the  congregation  and 
returned  as  much  edified,  perhaps, 
as  some  of  them,  ’ ’ who  had,  more- 
over, saved  his  master’s  life,  defend- 
ed his  daughter  Alice  from  assault, 
and  fastened  his  teeth  in  the  sacred 
person  of  King  Charles  II,  when  the 
distinguished  monarch  was  seeking 
refuge  in  Woodstock  Lodge.  Among 
Scott’s  dogs  mention  must  also  be 
made  of  the  famous  breed  of  pep- 
er-and-mustard  terries  described 
in  ‘ ‘ Guy  M^nnering,  ’ ’ and  wJhich 
have  ever  since  borne  the  name  of 
their  immortal  owner,  Dandie  Din- 
mont.  “I  have  six  litters  at  hame, 
forbye  other  dogs,”  said  that 
worthy.  “ There’s  Auld  Pepper 
and  Auld  Mustard,  and  Little 
Pepper  and  Little  Mustard.  I ha 
them  a’  regularly  entered,  first  wi’ 
the  tods  and  brocks,  and  now  they 
fear  nothing  that  ever  cam’  wi’ 
hairy  skin  on’t.” 

Dickens  was  a dog  lover  and  pos- 
sessed several  dear  canine  friends. 
It  is  recorded  in  his  biographies  how 
greatly  moved  he  was  on  one  occa- 
sion by  the  sympathetic  concern 
evinced  by  two  of  his  favorites, 
Turk  and  Linda,  when  during  a walk 
he  was  suddenly  struck  with  lame- 
ness. Boisterous  companions  as  they 
always  were,  the  sudden  change  in 
him  caused  them  boundless  distress, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  journey  they 


crept  by  the  side  of  their  master  as 
slowly  as  he  did,  never  turning  from 
'him.  The  finest  dog  character  in 
Dickens’s  novels  is  undoubtedly 
Diogenes,  the  favorite  of  little  Paul 
Dombey  and  subsequently  presented 
by  Mr.  Toots  to  his  sister  Florence. 
“As  ridiculous  a dog  as  one  would 
meet  with  on  a summer’s  day;  a 
blundering,  ill-favored,  clumsy,  bul- 
let-headed dog,  continually  acting  on 
a wrong  /idea  th^t  there  was  an 
enemy  in  the  neighborhood  whom  it 
was  meritorious  to  bark  at.”  Nev- 
ertheless, despite  this  peculiarities 
his  “habit  of  carrying  his  tongue 
out  as  if  he  had  come  express  to  a 
dispensary  to  be  examined  for  his 
health,”  his  falling  upon  the  man- 
servant, “morally  convinced  that  he 
was  the  enemy  whom  he  had  barked 
at  around  the  corner  all  his  life  and 
had  never  seen  yet,”  Diogenes  is  a 
most  estimable  animal  and  holds  our 
affections  till  the  end  of  the  book. 

Not  so  with  Dora’s  little  dog  Jip 
in  “David  Copperfield, ” drawn  to 
the  very  life,  whose  most  meritori- 
ous action  is  his  pathetic  death  at 
the  moment  when  his  foolish,  fasci- 
nating mistress,  Copperfield ’s  “child 
wife,  ’ ’ breathes  her  last.  Then 
there  is  Sikes’s  dog  in  “Oliver 
Twist,”  white  and  shaggy,  with  red 
eyes,  and  his  face  scratched  and  torn 
in  twenty  different  places,  continu- 
ously kicked  and  beaten  and  half 
killed  by  his  ruffian  master,  but  who 
clings  to  him  with  dumb  fidelity 
through  all,  and  in  the  last  scene, 
when  the  fugitive  murderer  hangs 
himself  from  the  roof  of  the  house, 
perishes  in  a wild  attempt  to  reach 
his  body.  Reference  is  also  owing 
to  the  performing  dogs  in  “Old  Cur- 
iosity Shop,”  one  happy  member  of 
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which  troupe  of  artists,  being  un- 
lucky enough  to  lose  a halfpenny 
during  the  day,  is  denied  his  supper 
and  obliged  instead  to  grind  mourn- 
ful music  out  of  a barrel  organ, 
“sometimes  in  quick  time,  sometimes 
in  slow,  but  never  leaving  off  for 
an  instant,’ ’ while  watching  with  de- 
spairing eyes  his  companions  at  their 
meal.  Lovers  of  “Pickwick”  also 
will  recall  Mr.  Jingle’s  celebrated 
Ponto,  described  by  his  master  in 
characteristic  fashion:  “Pointer — 
surprising  instinct — shooting  one  day 
— entered  indlosure — whistled — dog 
stopped — whistled  again — Ponto ! 

Ponto ! — no  go — stock  still — would 
not  move — staring  at  a broad — 

‘ Gamekeeper  has  orders  to  hoot  all 
dogs  found  in  this  inclosure’ — would 
not  pass  it — valuable  dog  that — 
very ! ’ ’ 

Thackeray  makes  little  use  or  men- 
tion of  dogs.  George  Eliot  also  lays 
no  great  stress  upon  them,  though 
Adam  Bede  has  a faithful  friend  in 
Gyp?  a gray  sheep  dog,  and  Bartle 
Massay,  a brown  tan  bitch,  Vixen, 
whom  he  refers  to  contemptuously  as 
a woman.  “Where’s  the  use  of 
talking  to  a wPm^n  with  babies. 
She’s  got  no  conscience — it’s  all  run 
to  milk.  ’ ’ 

Lytton  makes  great  capital  of  the 
performing  poodle,  Sir  Isaac,  alias 
Mops,  in  “What  Will  He  Do  With 
It?”  and  Bran,  the  huge  British 
mastiff,  is  an  all-important  charac- 
ter in  Kingsley’s  “Hypatia,”  where 
he  plays  no  small  part  in  the  redemp- 


tion of  the  young  Jew,  Raphael  Ab- 
en-Ezra.  There  is  a dog  incident  in 
“Yeast,”  and  a dog  in  the  “Water 
Babies,”  who  was  a real  dog  on  a 
ship  till  he  fell  overboard  into  the 
sea,  where  he  “kicked  and  sneezed 
so  hard  that  he  sneezed  himself  clean 
out  of  his  skin  and  turned  into  a 
water  dog,  and  followed  Tom  the 
whole  day  to  the  Other-end-of- 
Nowhere.”  Such  a keen  sportsman 
as  Whyte  Melville  was  sure  to  in- 
troduce a dog  in  his  novels,  and 
there  is  no  more  touching  or  beauti- 
ful story  in  all  fictional  dog  annals 
than  is  found  in  “The  Interpreter.” 

One  of  Captain  Marryatt ’s  best 
tales,  “The  Dog  Fiend,”  is,  as  its 
title  reveals,  entirely  about  a dog, 
an  ill-omened  cur  rejoicing  in  the 
appropriate  name  of  Snareleyow; 
and  Bronte  lovers  will  not  need  re- 
minding of  the  dog  in  “Shirley,” 
or  of  Rochester’s  dog  in  “Jane 
Eyre.” 

Coming  to  living  authors,  we  may 
instance  Sir  Conan  Doyle rs  “Hound 
of  the  Baskervilles,”  Anstey’s 
“Black  Poodle,”  and  Oliphant’s 
“Owd  Bob,”  as  playing  title  roles  in 
their  own  annals. 

Kipling  has  several  dogs  in  his 
stories,  notably  Tietjens  in  “The 
Return  of  Imray,  ” and  Binkle  in 
The  Light  that  Failed.” 

Special  mention  is  surely  mereit- 
ed  by  Montmorency,  whose  presence 
added  so  greatly  to  the  remarkable 
adventures  of  “Three  Men  in  a 
Boat.” 


The  four  most  important  letters  in  American  are  the  last  four — “I 
CAN.” 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Pressly  Mills 


Master  Herbert  Tollie  has  been 
given  a job  at  the  dairy  barn.  He 
likes  his  work  very  much. 

tm 

The  boys  who  are  in  Mrs.  Duck- 
ott’s  school  room  recently  bought 
an  electric  fan. 

tttt 

Several  of  the  officers  and  mat- 
rons are  spending  their  vacations 
this  month. 

tttt 

Master  Edward  Hyler  has  been 
placed  in  the  bakery.  He  is  learn- 
ing rapidly. 

tttt 

Master  James  Autry  is  spending 
a visit  at  his  home  in  Fayetteville. 
He  will  return  in  a few  weeks. 

tttt 

Mr.  Hobby  states  that  the  twenty 
two  milch  cows  at  the  dairy  barn 
are  giving  a total  of  seventy  gallons 
of  milk  daily. 

tttt 

The  Administration  building  is 
being  rapidly  rebuilt.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  ready  for  use  by  the  first 
of  next  month. 

tttt 

Master  Frank  Brockwell  paid  a 
visit  to  the  institution  last  week.  He 
was  recently  paroled  by  Superin- 
tendent Boger. 

tttt 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  five  bu- 
shels of  Irish  potatoes  were  harvest- 
ed last  week.  These  are  all  that  will 
be  harvested  at  the  present. 


The  farm  boys  have  been  busy  sow- 
ing peas  and  laying  by  corn  during 
the  last  week.  Also  several  acres  of 
late  corn  were  planted  during  the 
latter  part  of  last  week. 

+ m 

The  garden  products  this  year  are 
are  not  coming  in  so  fast,  but,  so  far 
we  are  getting  plenty  of  tomatoes, 
potatoes,  cucumbers,  cabbage,  beans, 
and  squash. 

tttt 

The  carpenter  shop  boys  have 
been  repairing  broken  windo;/ 
panes.  George  Scott  and  James 
Allen  are  the  boys  who  did  this 
work. 

tttt 

Master  Solomon  Thompson  has  re- 
turned to  the  institution  from  Dur- 
ham. He  has  been  spending  a 
visit  with  his  parents,  who  live  at 
Durham. 

tttt 

It  happened  that  Dr.  Buchanan 
was  a little  late  last  Saturday  morn- 
ing and  the  boys  began  to  think 
that  they  would  not  have  to  be 
vaccinated,  but  they  were  disap- 
pointed becanse  he  came  at  last  and 
began  to  work  at  once. 

tttt 

A fine  Sunday  school  lesson  was 
enjoyed  by  the  boys  last  Sunday 
The  golden  text  of  the  lesson  was— 
Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus,  for 
he  shall  save  his  people  from  their 
sins.  In  this  lesson  the  boys  learn- 
ed much  of  the  life  of  Jesus  and 
they  always  appreciate  such  a les- 
son as  this. 
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The  Mowry  construction  com- 
pany is  constructing1  a road  that 
leads  from  the  R.  R.  siding  to  the 
institution.  The  road  that  was  for- 
merly used  for  this  purpose  will  be 
covered  by  the  new  road,  which  will 
be  built  over  the  same  course. 

tttt 

The  new  playground  equipment, 
consisting  of  toboggan  slides.,  paral- 
lel bars,  flying  rings,  swings,  etc., 
has  arrived  and  will  soon  be  placed 
in  position  on  the  athletic  field.  The 
boys  gladly  welcome  this  means  of 
enjoyment  and  muscular  develop- 
ment. 

tttt 

The  following  boys  received  visits 
from  their  relatives  and  friends  last 
Wednesday:  Edvard  Finch,  Ervin 
H.  Cole,  John  Boyd,  Elwood  John- 
son, Preston  Windows,  Leon  Allen, 
Wirron  Terry,  Irvin  Moore,  Charles 
Mayo,  Herbert  Orr,  William  Miller, 
Lester  Stanley  and  Robert  H.  Lee. 

nn 

Rev.  Mr.  Umberger,  of  Concord, 
delivered  an  interesting  sermon  in 
the  Auditorium  last  Sabbath  after- 
noon. Rev.  Umberger’s  sermon 
was  based  on  his  text — But  whom 
say  ye  I am? — taken  from  Matthew 
16-15.  Rev.  Umberger  showed  his 
interest  in  the  boys  by  distributing 
among  them  several  hundred  little 
pamphlets,  in  which  choice  verses 
of  the  Bible  were  jotted  down.  We 
wish  to  thank  Rev.  Umberger  for 
for  these  booklets  because  we  are 
sure  they  will  help  us  in  our  every- 
day lives.  Mrs.  Umberger  sang  a 
beautiful  solo  after  the  sermon. 

tttt 

The  boys  enjoyed  a delightful 
half-holiday  the  fourth  of  July. 


Belore  the  ball  game  each  boy  se- 
cured a cup  and  drank  his  fill  of 
nice  cool  lemonade.  Then  came 
the  game  with  all  of  its  thrills. 
Then  a few  hours  before  supper 
during  which  the  boys  played  var- 
ious games.  After  supper  the  boys 
drank  more  lemonade.  In  several 
of  the  Cottages  ice  cream  was  pur- 
chased and  eaten  by  the  boys. 
All  went  to  bed  that  night  feeling 
extremely  thankful  for  all  the  day 
had  brought  them. 


The  Game 
By  “Bill”  Gregory 

J.  T.  S.  played  an  interesting 
game  with  the  Flowe  Store  Nine 
Wednesday  July  4th.  Although  we 
were  beaten,  we  are  glad  to  say 
that  J.  T.  S.  made  only  two  errors. 

We  had  Allie  Williams  back 
with  us  last  Wednesday  and  he  play- 
ed a fine  game  at  third.  He  secur- 
ed two  hits,  one  of  which  brought 
in  a tally. 

The  game  opened  with  Flowe 
Store  at  bat.  Bigger  was  thrown 
out  at  first,  Hobby  to  Grier,  White 
singled  into  right,  but  tried  to  steal 
second  and  was  thrown  out  Cook  to 
Hobby,  Boger  was  out  at  first  Ever- 
hart to  Grier. 

Scott  the  first  up  for  J.  T.  S.  flied 
to  Bigger,  Hobby  was  thrown  out 
at  first,  Cook  flied  to  Boger. 

The  next  three  up  for  Flowe 
Store  were  thrown  out  at  first  by 
Hobby’s  good  assists. 

Russel  hit  into  right  for  a double, 
he  stole  third,  Everhart  hit  the  ball 
and  it  was  sure  out  but  the  visitor’s 
first  sacker  let  the  ball  go  through 
his  hands,  Russel  scoring  and 
Everhart  going  to  socond,  the  next 
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three  batters  made  outs  leaving 
Everhart  on  base. 

J.  T.  S.  brought  the  visitor  in 
from  their  half  of  the  third  frame 
scoreless. 

J.  T.  S.  managed  to  cross  the 
plate  for  another  tally  in  their  half 
of  the  third  frame. 

In  the  visitor’s  half  of  the  fourth 
frame,  Bigger  singled  into  left, 
White  singled,  Boger  flied  to  Roper, 
White  R.  singled  scoring  Bigger, 
Dorton  was  throw  out  at  first, 
White  F.  going  to  third  and  White 
R.  going  to  second,  Bost  flied  to 
Russel. 

J.  T.  S.  did  not  score  in  her  half 
of  the  fourth  frame. 

Neither  side  scored  again  until 
the  visitor’s  half  of  the  eight  when 
a bunch  of  hits  tied  the  score  for 
them,  one  man  tried  to  break  the  tie 
by  stealing  home,  when  Watson 
made  a fine  throw  and  put  him  out. 
The  next  batter  flied  to  Scott,  the 
next  batter  was  out  Hobby  to  Grier 

Hobby  struck  out.  Cook  hit  into 
deep  left  for  two  bases,  Russel 
struck  out,  Cook  stole  third,  anP 


broke  the  tie  when  Boger  made  a 
wild  throw,  Everhart  was  thrown 
out  at  first. 

The  ninth  was  the  fatal  inning. 
Whith  struck  out,  Dorton  hit  for 
two  bases.  Bost  singled.  Mc- 
Anolty  singled  scoreing  Dorton  and 
Bost.  Brown  flied  out.  Bost 
grounded  out. 

Williams  was  called  out  on 
strikes.  Grier  flied  to  Bigger.  Wat- 
son struck  out.  The  final  score  was 
3 to  5 in  the  visitor’s  favor. 


Score  by  Innings 

R 

H 

3£ 

J.  T.S.—011  000  010 

3 

4 

2 

F.  Store-000  200  012 

5 

12 

3 

Batteries — Russell  and 
Boger,  Bost  aud  Dorton. 

Cook; 

Two-base  hits — Cook,  Russell* 
Bost  and  White(2).  Stolen  base — 
Willaims,  Dorton,  Hobby  and  White. 
Struck  out — by  Boger  1;  by  Bost 
5;  by  Russell  2.  Base  on  balls — 
off  Boger  1.  Winning  pitcher,  Bost. 
Losing  pitcher,  Russell.  Umpires; 
Wilson  and  Boger. 


One  of  the  advantages  an  American  statesman  enjoys  in  making  a tour 
in  Europe  is  that  so  many  of  the  people  do  not  understand  English  and 
are  not  likely  to  insist  on  a speech —Washington  Star. 
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Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 


IiV. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1 :40A 

i 

30 

i 

New  York-Birmingham 

i 

30 

i 

1:40  A 

-2-.37A 

i 

29 

i 

Birmingham-New  York 

i 

29 

i 

2 :37A 

6 :12A 

i 

44 

i 

Washington-Atlanta 

i 

44 

i 

5 :12A 

6:32A 

i 

31 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

i 

31 

i 

6 :32A 

8:41  A 

i 

137 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

i 

137 

i 

8:41  A 

9:25  A 

i 

j 

11 

i 

Charlotte-Norfolk-Richmond 

i 

11 

i 

9 :25A 

10 :55A 

i 

36 

i 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

i 

36 

i 

10 :55A 

3:20P 

i 

45 

i 

W ashington-Charlotte 

i 

45 

i 

3 :20P 

3:45P 

i 

46 

i 

Charlotte-Danville 

i 

46 

i 

3 :45P 

7 :10P 

i 

12 

i 

N orf  olk-Richmond-  Atlanta 

i 

12 

i 

7 :10P 

8:18P 

i 

32 

i 

New  York- Augusta 

i 

32 

i 

8 :1SP 

10 :20P 

i 

35 

i 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

i 

35 

i 

10 :20P 

9 :45P 

l 

138 

i 

New  York- Atlanta 

| 138 

i 

9 :45P 

9 :31P 

i 

135 

i 

W ashington-  Atlanta 

| 135 

i 

9 :31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  New 
Tork,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
points. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  C* 
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| TEACH  ’EM  TO  READ. 

* 

* 

* “I  have  an  idea  one  of  these  days  of  organizing 
% a company  to  combine  all  filling  stations  and  libra- 
J)  ries,  with  a reading  room  for  drivers  of  automobiles 

* to  read  while  their  machines  are  gassed,  oiled  and 
$ repaired.  Why  not  a book  with  each  five  gallons 
|j  of  oil?  If  every  man  who  drove  a machine  would 

* read  a book  every  time  he  had  his  flivver  filled,  we 
would  soon  have  a reading  as  well  as  marathon-ing 

% people. — Josephus  Daniels. 
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“MOST  FUNDAMENTAL. ’ * 

“The  elementary  school  is  the  most  fundamental,  yet  most  neglected, 
part  of  the  public  school  system.  The  most  pressing  need  is  better  train- 
ed teachers.”  — State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 


LOCATED  THE  AUDITORIUM. 

The  committee,  representing  the  Moving  Picture  Association  of  the  state, 
spent  Monday  afternoon  at  the  school.  The  business  before  it  was  the  loca- 
tion of  the  1000-seating  capacity  auditorium,  which  this  organization  pro- 
poses erecting  for  the  benefit  of  the  .Jackson  Training  School. 

In  the  party  were : Mr.  R.  D.  Craver,  president  of  the  association,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Estridge,  secretary,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Dardine,  and  Messers.  J.  U.  McCormick, 
J.  Cunningham,  J.,  B.  Craver,  W.  E.  Stuart,  bringing  with  them  Mr.  L.  L. 
Hunter,  a prominent  architect  of  Charlotte. 

The  site  selected  for  the  building  is  on  the  East  side  of  the  National  High- 
way, and  on  the  edge  of  the  Athletic  field,  at  a spot  which  nature  has  con- 
tributed the  possibilities  of  a fine  effect.  The  committee  contemplates  erect- 
ing not  only  the  final  word  that  governs  such  a building,  but  it  is  their  pur- 
pose to  make  it  most  attractive  on  the  exterior,  adopting  a stone  front  with 
large  stone  columns.  Revising  their  former  plans,  they  purpose  fitting  up 
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the  basement  with  a swimming  pool  of  the  very  latest  design  and  equipment. 
It  is  expected  that  work  on  the  building  will  begin  as  soon  as  the  architect 
finishes  thd  plans  and  they  can  be  passed  upon. 

Locating  the  auditorium  on  the  athletic  field  serves  a double  purpose.  It 
is  accessible  to  the  boys  when  we  offer  for  their  pleasure  and  benefit  pictures 
of  educational  and  informative  value;  and  when  any  of  the  many  fraternal 
organizations  of  the  state  desire  a little  outing,  picnic,  accompanied  by  base- 
ball and  other  recreational  games  they  may  have  a fine  spot  to  assemble,  with 
the  conveniences  of  ample  ground,  a grandstand,  ball  ground  and  an  auditori- 
um for  speech  making  and  other  entertainment. 

It’s  a very  happy  day  in  the  life  of  the  Jackson  Trainiing  School  when  the 
heart  of  the  state  throbs  with  a spirit  to  contribute  to  its  material  growth, 
its  welfare  and  its  pleasure. 

sis  s|s  ■%.  Sj:  :jc  sj:  sj: 

SPLENDIDLY  RECEIVED, 

There  has  come  to  THE  UPLIFT  more  than  a hundred  letters  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  write-up  of  the  great  educational  programme  that  is  being  carried 
forward  in  Stanly  county.  Most  of  these  letters  have  come  from  counties 
other  than  Stanly,  bearing  the  glad  news  that  the  story  has  proved  an  in- 
spiration to  them  and  that  it  was  being  used  as  propaganda  in  pushing  along 
educational  development. 

Quite  a few  expressions  have  come  from  Cabarrus  people,  who  are  hoping 
that  the  exhibit,  in  which  our  county  appears  so  poorly  by  comparison,  may 
start  something  in  our  county. 

There  is  one  letter  from  Chapel  Hill,  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  reproducing. 
It  is  from  Prof.  D.  P.  Whitley,  a teacher  of  Stanly  county.  It  is  on  a letter 
head  that  reads  thus: 

“Stanly  County  Schools,  Aquadale  Consolidated  School,  D.  P.  Whitley, 
Principal ; ’ ’ and  on  either  side  is  printed  the  names  of  the  teachers  of  said 
school : Misses  Ethel  McEwin,  Lois  McMurray,  Bess  Huckabee,  Lottie  Austin, 
Genna  Crump  (music)  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Greene.  What  a power  for  good  way 
out  in  the  very  hills  of  old  Stanly!  Some  of  these  days  (the  Lord  only  knows 
when)  there  will  be  something  of  this  kind  serving  the  children  out  in  the  hills 
of  old  Cabarrus.  The  letter  reads : 

1 ‘ I have  read  your  article  on  the  development  of  Stanly  County  Schools, 

published  in  THE  UPLIFT,  June  23.  It  is  a masterpiece. 

If  you  have  some  extra  copies  of  this  number  I would  appreciate  you 
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sending  me  several,  addressing  same  to  me  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

A course  that  I am  taking  here  requires  research  work  in  educational 
problems,  and  I am  using  the  schools  of  Stanly  county  as  the  basis  for 
the  work.  Your  article  has  been  of  great  value  to  me  in  this  work.” 

# * * # * * * 

TOW  SACKS  AND  KEROSENE. 

Union  suberiber  of  the  Monroe  Enquirer  furnishes  that  paper  with  some 
dope  on  the  fighting  of  the  boll  weevil.  The  Unionist  is  a farmer  and  has  a 
brother  living  in  Texas,  who  is  a big  farmer  and  a successful  one.  This 
Union  county  farmer  wrote  his  Texas  brother,  making  inquiry  as  to  how  he 
fought  the  boll  weevil.  This  is  the  reply:  “As  soon  as  squares  appear,  I 
tie  a tow  sack  saturated  with  kerosene  either  to  the  cultivator  beam  or  whif- 
fle-tree.  The  boll  weevil  does  not  like  the  smell  of  kerosene  and  dazes  them. 
The  oily  sack  touches  the  cotton  limbs,  shakes  the  pest  off,  and  the  cultivator 
catches  them,  covering  them.  Some  of  them  perish;  but  others  that  do  not 
fall  victim,  have  to  spend  days  and  days  to  get  themselves  out  of  the  ground 
again.  The  cultivation  is  frequent,  weekly  if  possible,  and  by  the  time  the 
boll  weevil  gets  out  I put  him  through  the  punishment  again.”  The  Texas 
farmer  raises  much  cotton  by  this  method. 

Many  farmers  of  Union  county,  seeing  this,  have  adopted  it  in  their  fight 
against  the  boll  weevil  in  Union  county. 

In  a later  number  of  the  Enquirer,  the  announcement  is  made  that  the 
Texas  remed}7  for  fighting  the  boll  weevil  is  being  quite  largely  tried  out  in 
Union,  and  this  is  what  our  Monroe  exchange  has  to  say: 

“Many  farmers  throughout  Union  county  are  using  the  kerosene  satur- 
ated tow  bag  on  their  cultivators  as  they  plow  their  cotton.  This  method 
is  belittled  by  many,  but  on  the  other  hand  in  those  States  where  farm- 
ers have  for  years  battled  against  the  boll  weevil,  having  used  every 
known  plan,  have  discarded  almost  everything  else  for  this  simple  meth- 
od of  control. 

It  certainly  'can  do  no  harm  to  use  the  kerosene-saturated  tow  bag  as 
cultivation  proceeds.  Some  farmers  are  even  adding  turpentine  to  the 
kerosene,  first  making  an  emulsion  of  soap,  water,  kerosene  and  turpen- 
tine. 

However,  almost  continuous  cultivation  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  very 
best  ways  to  win  in  the  war  against  weevils.  And  it  is  wTell  that  the  cot- 
ton plants  before  the  plow  are  well  shaken  in  order  to  dislodge  as  many 
of  the  parasites  as  possible.  Fine  results  have  been  reported  when  farm- 
ers used  pine  brush  attached  to  plow  beams  for  that  purpose,  the  plow 
covering  up  and  destroying  many  of  the  insects  shaken  from  the  cotton 
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plants.” 

******* 

THE  STATE’S  INCOME. 

Whatever  the  final  report  of  the  auditors  may  turn  out  to  be  as  to  the  fi- 
nances of  the  state,  everybody  already  knows  that  the  state  is  0.  K.  A peo- 
ple that  show  the  spirit  of  North  Carolininans,  the  faith  in  themselves,  in 
their  industries,  their  agriculture,  their  climate  and  the  wealth  of  their  lands 
and  what  is  under  it,  and  with  faith  in  God,  has  its  eyes  set  toward  the  fu- 
ture with  an  abidiing  hope. 

But  we  are  a people  that  must  have  some  excitement,  and  such  as  baseball,, 
golf  and  such  like  will  not  suffice  at  times. 

******* 

SOME  EXCITEMENT. 

During  the  past  week  there  was  some  excitement  among  the  officials  at 
Raleigh  over  a discovery  of  a shortage  in  a certain  legislative  provision.  The 
Office  of  State  Welfare,  backed  by  the  committee  of  one  hundred,  had  secured 
the  passage  of  a bill  providing  for  the  payment  into  the  state  treasury  of 
all  receipts  and  income  of  the  State  Prison,  and  its  expenses  should  be  paid 
upon  warrant  on  the  said  treasurer. 

It  turned  out  that  the  matter  of  making  an  appropriation  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  penitentiary  was  not  included  in  the  appropriation  bill,  and 
Supt.  George  Ross  Pou  found  himself,  at  the  beginning  of  a new  fiscal  year 
(July  1st)  with  no  funds  to  buy  clothing,  food  &c,  for  the  law  required  him  to 
turn  over  to  the  state  treasurer  all  funds  coming  in.  Treasurer  Lacy  is  right 
much  of  a Missourian — you  have  to  show  him  the  color  of  legali  authority  be- 
fore he  turns  loose  any  funds. 

The  Council  of  State  took  the  matter  under  advisement,  calling  upon  the 
office  of  the  attorney  general  to  know  what  he  thought  about  the  new  legisla- 
tion holding  good,  in  that  it  failed  to  substitute  a workable  means  by  which 
the  State  Prison  could  be  maintained.  That  office  ruled  that  the  new  law  was 
inoperative;  so  the  necessity  of  some  delicate  financing  or  calling  the 
legislatue  into  extra  session  is  avoided  by  said  ruling 


SHOWING  A PROGRESSIVE  SPIRIT. 

The  antiquated,  odd-looking  old  court  house,  with  its  brick  and  cement 
floors,  with  which  Lincoln  county  has  long  contented  itself,  is  no  more.  In 
its  stead  there  has  been  erected  a building  that  is  in  the  class  of  the  better 
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and  finer  county  houses  in  the  state. 

On  the  16th,  it  was  opened  for  the  first  court.  Judge  Jas.  L.  Webb,  the 
resident  judge  of  that  judicial  district,  presided.  The  folks  turned  out 
enmasse.  The  Lincoln  County  News  took  on  a commendably  celebrating 
spree  in  the  form  of  a specially  fine  edition,  giving  the  story  of  the  achieve- 
ment, and  printing  the  pictures  of  the  several  county  officers  and  those,  who 
played  a part  in  the  initial  steps  looking  toward  this  fine  development.  Among 
them  is  clerk  of  the  court  A.  Nixon,  who  has  been  sheriff  and  county  clerk  for 
on  toward  forty  years  or  more,  and  the  picture  of  the  late  Edgar  Love,  one  of 
the  county’s  most  prominent  and  popular  citizens,  who  introduced  and  had 
passed  in  the  General  Assembly  the  legislative  authorization  for  this  modern 
building. 

This  issue  of  the  Lincoln  county  paper  is  a worthy  one  to  preserve,  and 
probably  a hundred  years  hence  some  one  will  bring  out  a copy  of  it,  showing 
a newer  generation  just  what  the  Lincoln  folks  got  reasonably  excited  over  in 
1923. 

******* 


BE  A MAN  MY  LAD. 

Try  to  be  a man  my  lad, 

If  you  really  have  been  bad 

There’s  a chance  to  be  a man, 

You  can  do  it,  yes,  you  can. 

Yes,  my  lad,  you  are  worth  while, 
Your  life  just  really  means  a pile,. 

You  can  save  it  if  you  would, 

Make  good,  my  lad,  make  good. 

You  are  just  a boy  you  say, 

But  you  will  be  a man  some  day, 

What  that  man  will  really  be, 

It’s  up  to  you  to  make  us  see. 

Now  brace  up,  my  sturdy  lad, 

If  some  one  has  said  you’re  bad, 

You  have  a chance  to  be  a man, 

You  just  show  them  that  you  can. 

— J C,  G. 
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PROF.  ARCH  TURNER  ALLEN 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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ARCH  TURNER  ALLEN. 


There  has  come  into  the  official 
life  of  North  Carolina  a man,  who, 
yet  young,  has  to  his  credit  a series 
of  promotions  that  are  the  outgrowth 
of  neither  an  extraordinary  bril- 
liancy, nor  favortism,  nor  scheming, 
but  a result  of  genuine  merit,  marked 
capacity,  fine  application  and  good, 
old-fashinoned  common  sense.  I re- 
fer to  Prof.  Arch  Turner  Allen,  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  North  Carolina. 

There  is  a magnetism  about  this 
man,  that  easily  draws  folks  to  him, 
at  once  commands  the  respect  of 
those  who  meet  him,  and  yet  there 
never  was  in  the  public  life  of  the 
state,  a prominent  and  conspicuous 
character  who  talked  less — lie’s  the 
finest  listener  I ever  knew. 

He  is  a native  of  Alexander  county, 
having  been  born  at  Hiddenite,  Janu- 
ary 10th,  1875.  His  parents  were  G.  T. 
and  Mary  Elizabeth  Allen,  typically 
good  and  substantial  North  Caro- 
linians. He  has  five  brothers  and 
one  sister.  As  a youngster  he  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  Alex- 
ander county,  then  the  school  at 
Rocky  Spring  and  later  the  High 
School  at  Vashti.  Industrial  and 
agricultural  persuits  had  his  respect, 
but  his  trend  of  mind  and  tastes  ran 
to  a literary  atmosphere,  and,  in 
September  1893,  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  gradua- 
ting there  in  Ma^r,  1897,  with  dis- 
tinction. 

Following  his  graduation,  he  chose 
teaching  as  a profession,  starting  his 
work  at  Statesville,  with  Prof.  D. 
Matt  Thompson,  where  he  acceptably 
filled  the  position  of  principal  from 
1897  to  1904,  when  he  accepted  a 


similar  position  at  Washington,  N. 
C.,  where  he  remained  until  1905. 
That  old  war-horse,  Dr.  Alex  Gra- 
ham, hearing  of  young  Allen’s  ca- 
pacity and  ability  and  his  accomplish- 
ments as  a school  man,  persuaded 
him  to  take  the  principalship  of  Dil- 
worth  Public  schools  in  Charlotte, 
where  he  remained  until  1907  when 
he  was  elected  superintendent  of  the 
Graham  Public  Schools.  The  next 
position  that  called  him,  always 
climbing  regardless  of  his  intense 
modesty,  was  the  superintendency  of 
Salisbury  Public  Schools,  where  his 
administration  resulted  in  an  edur 
cational  revival.  He  filled  this  posi- 
tion from  1910  to  1917,  when  he  was 
called  to  a position  in  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education. 

Though  modest,  bordering  on  what 
a stranger  would  take  for  timidity, 
but  in  reality  just  a fine  specimen  of 
reservedness,  he  has  in  his  make-up  a 
high  order  of  determination  to  reach 
a goal.  The  first  time  I came  into 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  this  delight- 
ful character  was  in  June  1909  at 
Morehead.  He  together  with  R.  J. 
Cochrane  and  others,  went  fishing  in  a 
sail  boat.  A calm  came  on.  It  was 
a terrible  time,  full  of  anxiety  for 
young  Allen,  especially.  He  confid- 
ed to  his  friends  that  he  was  to 
be  one  of  the  chiefs  in  an  impor- 
tant and  far-reaching  performance  on 
tomorrow’s  night.  “If  I don’t  get 
back  to  the  Atlantic  hotel  in  time  to 
catch  that  afternoon’s  train,”  said 
he,  “I’ll  miss  the  biggest  event  in 
my  life.” 

Just  as  he  struck  the  board  walk 
at  the  hotel,  the  train  pulled  out  for 
Morehead  station.  “Stop  that  train. 
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boys,  or  I am  ruined,’ ’ and  grabbing 
his  old  valise  Allen  made  the  greatest 
and  swifest  run  of  his  life.  One  of 
his  companions  (need  not  tell  which 
one,)  long  since  receiving  forgiveness 
for  a fabrication,  telephoned  the 
Morehead  station  agent  to  “hold  the 
train,  the  vice-president  of  the  road 
must  board  it — he’s  on  his  way  run- 
ning like  a scared  rabbit,”  The 
train  was  held,  and  Allen  boarded  it, 
reaching  Charlotte  on  the  morning  of 
June  19,  1909  when  he  took  in  mar- 
riage Miss  Claribel  McDowell,  and 
by  this  union  there  are  two  interest- 
ing, bright  children:  A.  T.  Allen,  Jr., 
and  little  Miss  Elizabeth  Allen.  I told 
a friend  of  this  exciting  race  that 
Allen  had  to  connect  with  a Nor- 
folk & Southern  railroad  train,  when 
in  Raleigh  last  week,  and  he  smiled 
and  said:  “that  was  running,  but 
just  watch  how  he  beats  that  More- 
head  record  in  a race  that  he  ’ll  put 
up  about  November,  1924.” 

There  are  but  few  positions  in  the 
educational  field  of  the  state  where- 
in our  subject  has  not  figured  and 
given  valuable  service.  He  has  fill- 
ed most  acceptably  the  positions  of 
member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners; 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Examiners; 
director  of  Teacher  Training ; and 
once  a member  of  the  State  Text- 
Book  Commission.  He  has  been  con- 
spicuous in  the  life  of  the  N.  C. 
Teacher’s  Assembly  organization: 
1915,  president  of  Association  of 
City  Superintendents;  1917,  presi- 
dent of  Teacher’s  Assembly;  and  19- 
19-22,  Secretary  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Teacher’s  Assembly. 

In  May  of  this  year,  Prof.  Allen 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
Cullowhee  Normal  School,  one  of  the 
two  training  schools  the  state  is 


maintaining  in  the  mountain  sec- 
tions. He  was  to  follow  Prof.  R.  L. 
Madison,  who  resigned  the  presiden- 
cy after  a service  of  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  who  was  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  high  attainments  of  the 
institution  and  who  really  put  it  on 
the  educational  map  of  the  state. 
The  election  of  Prof.  Allen  was  re- 
ceived with  delight  and  great  satis- 
faction throughout  the  state  and 
especially  in  the  western  counties, 
the  to-be  scene  of  his  work.  That 
was  a great  team;  Allen  at  Cullo- 
whee and  Dougherty  at  Boone,  fight- 
ing a great  battle  for  well  prepared 
forces  to  make  North  Carolina  great- 
er and  better. 

In  response  to  a request  for  a 
statement  upon  his  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Cullowhee  Normal, 
he  said:  “The  elementary  school  is 
the  most  fundamental,  yet  the  most 
neglected,  part  of  the  public  school 
system.  The  most  pressing  need  is 
better  trained  teachers.  What  lit- 
tle I can  do,  I wish  to  be  directed 
toward  supplying  this  need.”  A high 
purpose  of  faithful  laborer  in  the 
the  educational  cause. 

In  June,  however,  things  shifted 
in  the  life  of  this  popular  and  able 
educator.  Dr.  Brooks  was  made 
president  of  the  A.  & E.  College,  at 
Raleigh ; and  thereupon  Governor 
Morrison  tendered  the  appointment 
of  the  state  superintendency  to  Prof. 
Allen.  He  accepted  the  honor,  and 
at  once  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  office,  the  conduct  of  which  is 
anything  but  a stranger  to  him,  af- 
ter his  long  service  in  the  depart- 
ment. The  governor  was  congratu- 
lated upon  his  wise  selection;  and 
there  is  throughout  the  state,  among 
educators,  school  officials  and  even 
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the  politicans  a complete  satisfaction 
with  the  marriage  between  the  state 
superintendency  of  Public  Instruct- 
ion and  Prof.  Arch  Turner  Allen. 

It  is  far  cry  from  a bare-foot  boy 
at  the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains  to 
the  highest  educational  position  in 
the  state.  It  is  a short  period  from 
January  1875  to  June  1923,  yet  in 
that  short  time  a typical  North  Caro- 
lina youth,  with  a purpose  and  an  ap- 
plication to  the  duties  as  they  pre- 


sented themselves,  breathing  the  air 
of  opportunity  and  enjoying  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a democracy,  modest  and 
reserved,  has  achieved  a great  honor 
and  assumed  a position  that  touches 
the  future  of  more  people  than  any 
other  position  in  the  state. 

Prof.  Arch  Turner  Allen  has  the 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  to  make 
a great  and  successful  state  super- 
intendent— and  he  will. 


THE  MAKING  OF  LAWS. 

By  R.  R.  CIARK 


If  the  Wise  Man  who  remarked 
on  the  making  of  many  books  and 
that  much  study  is  a weariness  to 
the  flesh,  had  lived  in  this  day  he 
would  doubtless  have  added  that  of 
the  making  of  laws  there  is  no  end 
but  their  enforcement  is  another 
matter,  or  words  to  that  effect.  The 
“Stop,  Look  and  Listen”  law,  de- 
signed to  prevent  operatives  of 
motor  cars  running  recklessly  onto 
railroad  tracks,  enacted  at  the  last 
sitting  of  the  General  Assembly,  is 
productive  of  much  criticism,  friend- 
ly and  unfriendly;  mostly  the  latter. 
One  writer  who  denounces  the  sta- 
tute as  “foolish  and  futile”  sug- 
gests the  digging  of  a ditch  or 
placing  some  obstruction  in  the  road 
on  each  side  the  railroad  tracks — 
something  that  the  car  would  be 
forced  to  crawl  over  or  be  wrecked 
— as  a substitute.  He  may  think  the 
present  law  is  foolish  and  futile,  but 
his  substitute  would  call  for  stronger 
terms. 

The  Attorney  General  has  ruled 
that  the  law  does  not  apply  to  spur 


tracks  or  “side-tracks”  not  regu- 
larly used,  except  when  in  use. 
Neither  does  the  law  apply  to  cross- 
ings where  flagmen  are  stationed  or 
where  trainmen  flag  the  passing 
trains  by  the  crossing.  Then  a lot 
of  folks  are  demanding  to  be  shown 
whether  it  applies  to  crossings  of 
private  roads  wTiere  the  railroad 
people  have  not  erected  warning 
signs.  Others  think  it  silly  they 
should  be  compelled  to  stop  when 
they  have  a view  of  the  track,  or  are 
otherwise  assured,  in  their  own 
minds,  that  there  is  no  danger.  (All 
the  folks  killed  at  crossings,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume,  thought  the 
way  clear.)  And  there  are  various 
other  objections,  too  numerous  to 
mention.  One  trouble  with  the 
measure,  possibly,  is  that  it  was  not 
given  due  consideration — a common 
trouble  with  State  legislative  enact- 
ments. A legislator  witnessed  one 
of  the  numerous  grade  crossing  ac- 
cidents while  en  route  to  the  capital 
from  his  home,  and  he  then  and 
there  decided  to  pass  a law.  The 
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railroad  influence  (and  this  is  said 
in  no  spirit  of  criticism)  joined 
heartily  in  the  proposition,  for  the 
new  law  will  be  helpful  to  the  rail- 
roads in  actions  for  damages  as  a 
result  of  the  crossing  collisions. 
There  was  no  good  reason  for 
opposing  a law  designed  to  safe- 
guard life  and  the  numerous  and 
fatal  grade  crossing  accidents  were 
sufficient  to  speed  the  measure  on  its 
way.  And  so  we  have  the  law. 

Is  the  criticism  of  the  law  well 
founded?  Well,  it  is  the  opinion  here 
that  it  is  not  so  well  founded  as  the 
critics  would  have  it  appear.  The 
spirit  of  the  measure  cannot  be 
questioned.  The  purpose  is  to  pre- 
vent automobile  drivers  entering  on 
railroad  tracks  without  making  an 
effort  to  ascertain  if  a train  has  the 
right  of  way  at  that  time.  And  if 
every  driver  made  an  honest  effort 
to  comply  with  the  purpose  of  the 
law,  the  grade  crossing  would  cease 
to  be  the  death  trap  it  now  is.  And 
why  not  take  the  trouble?  Why  risk 
death  rather  than  take  a little  time 
to  stop,  look  and  listen  ? The  answer 
is,  Oh,  it  ?s  too  much  trouble,  an  un- 
reasonable annoyance  to  require  one 
to  stop  at  all  crossings.  If  the 
auto-driver  is  content  to  take  the 
risk  it’s  nobody’s  business  but  his. 
If  no  life  was  endangered  except 
that  of  the  reckless  chauffeur  prob- 
ably there  would  not  be  so  much 
concern.  But  more  than  often  in- 
nocent and  helpless  people  are  the 
victims — people  who  would  have  had 
the  car  stopped  if  they  had  been  in 
control. 

The  legislators  who  pass  hastily 
prepared  and  half-baked  laws  with- 
out taking  time  to  seriously  study 
their  weak  as  well  as  their  strong 


points  and  their  full  effect  under  all 
possible  conditions,  are  to  blame  in 
part  for  popular  resistance  to  law. 
And  the  popular  notion  that  all  ills 
can  be  remedied  by  passing  a law 
without  considering  whether  it  can 
be  effectively  enforced — all  sorts  of 
statutes  to  regulate  human  conduct 
have  a large  share  of  blame  for  that 
disrespect  and  disregard  for  law 
which  is  very  common.  It  is  trite 
to  say  that  fewer  laws,  well  con- 
sidered before  they  are  enacted,  and 
ample  provision  for  full  and  drastic 
enforcement,  would  create  a greater 
respect  for  law.  But  the  great 
trouble  is  the  indisposition  to  obey 
any  regulation  that  interferes  with 
what  we  wrant  to  do.  If  the  law  is 
one  that  does  not  interfere  with  our 
business  or  pleasure,  or  one  that  i& 
a special  protection  to  us  in  our  pur- 
suit of  liberty  and  happiness — one 
we  need  in  our  business — we  are 
strong  for  it.  But  if  it  prohibits  some- 
thing we  want  to  do,  why,  it’s  a fool 
law,  should  not  have  been  passed 
and  we  do  not  feel  called  on  to  obey 
it.  Rather  we  feel  it  a sort  of  priv- 
ilege to  show  contemut  for  a regu- 
lation we  disapprove.  We  are  not 
big  enough  and  broad  enough  to  see 
the  other  side — to  see  where  that 
position  leads,  or  we  at  least  refuse 
to  look.  We  positively  refuse  to 
consider  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
very  law  which  we  most  heartily  ap- 
prove and  which  we  are  most  con- 
cerned in  enforcing  may  be  one  that 
does  not  appeal  to  our  neighbors ; 
and  that  he,  as  honest  as  we,  may 
feel  that  he  has  the  right  to  disre- 
gard the  laws  he  disapproves,  just  as 
we  assume  the  right  to  disregard  the 
laws  we  deem  unnecessary.  The  re- 
sult is  near-anarchy.  Why  is  it  that 
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ordinarily  sensible  people  cannot  see 
the  fatal  weaknss,  the  inherent 
danger  of  such  practice  ? They 
could  see  it,  but  they  are  so  con- 
sumed with  the  selfish  desire  to  do 
as  pleases  them  that  they  refuse  to 
consider  the  matter  at  all. 

The  greatest  weakness  in  the 
“Stop,  Look  and  Listen”  law  from 
this  viewpoint  is  that  it  will  be  so 
poorly  enforced  that  it  will  tend  to 
further  increase  disrespect  for  law. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  keep  officers 
stationed  at  all  grade  crossings  and 
the  average  motorist  will  go  over 
without  a halt,  as  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  do.  The  few — few  in 
comparison  to  the  number  of  offend- 
ers— called  to  answer  will  in  most 
instances  feel  aggrieved  because  all 
are  not  treated  alike.  They  will 
know  that  many  others  have  vio- 
lated the  law  and  escaped;  and  while 
that  will  be  no  excuse  for  them  and 
they  will  deserve  no  consideration, 
the  feeling  that  a law  operates  un- 
fairly is  to  increase  disrespect  for 
all  law.  Why  is  it  that  intelligent 
people,  who  should  set  the  example 
in  obeying  the  law;  do  not  seem  to 
realize  the  tremendous  influence  of 
their  example  in  setting  at  naught 
any  laAV,  no  matter  how  frivolous 
they  may  think  it  is  ? The  less 
intelligent,  the  people  who  feel  that 
the  law  bears  hardest  on  folks  in 
the  humbler  walks  of  life,  who  hold 
that  there  is  “one  law  for  the  rich 
and  another  for  the  poor,”  which  is 
too  often  true — take  due  note  of  the 
failure  of  the  more  wealthy  and 
influential  to  respect  the  law.  They 
are  not  only  embittered  by  the  idea 
that  if  they  commit  a similar  of- 
fence they  will  be  punished,  but  they 
are  encouragd  by  th  example  to  defy 
the  law.  People  of  influence  and 


IS 

standing  have  a fearful  responsibili- 
ty in  such  matters.  Their  thought- 
less selfishness  may  some  day,  long 
after  they  have  passed,  bear  fruit  in 
a reign  of  terror. 

Why  is  it  that  sitting  behind  the 
steering  wheel  of  an  automobile 
transforms  so  many  otherwise  sen- 
sible and  good  peolpe  into  friends? 
That  is  passed  up.  I have  tried  to 
find  the  answer  more  than  once  and 
have  failed.  A writer  m one  of  our 
current  publications!  contends  that 
in  all  ages  the  “middle  class”  (the 
Bourgeoise)  have  been  the  strongest 
force  for  upholding  the  law  because 
they  feel  the  need  of  it  for  protec- 
tion. The  “higher-ups,”  like  the 
royalists  of  olden  times,  feel  that 
they  are  superior  to  the  regulations 
made  for  the  common  herd,  so  they 
ignore  the  law  if  it  does  not  appeal 
to  them.  The  lowly  and  broken 
fear  and  hate  the  law  because  to 
them  it  is  a tyrant  of  oppression. 
The  class  last  mentioned  are  not 
especially  concerned  with  automobile 
regulations.  They  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  pedestrians.  And  the 
“middle-classes”  are  shorn  of  their 
locks  as  observers  of  the  law,  as  they 
are  driving  automobiles  and  joining 
with  those  who  hold  themselves 
above  the  law.  May  be  that  is  the 
trouble.  Anyway  the  automobile 
laws  are  so  little  enforced  that  al- 
most nobody  feels  under  obligation 
to  obey  them.  They  are  regarded 
as  practically  a “dead  letter”  and 
when  one  is  hauled  up  for  violating 
them  he  usually  feels  that  the  officers 
have  1 1 picked  ’ ’ on  him ; that  it  is  a 
case  of  downright  discrimination  be- 
cause the  great  majority  fracture  all 
automobile  regulations  at  one  time 
and  another  and  get  by  with  it. 
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THE  GOLDEN  RULE  MAKES  MEN  AND 

WOMEN. 

By  Rev.  Thos.  F Opie, 


“If  a Christian  Society  is  ever 
to  be  born,  we  must  stop  using  men 
and  women  to  make  money— and  go 
to  using  money  to  make  men  and  wo- 
men. ” This  is  the  epigrammatic 
truism  that  Arthur  Nash  gives  out  in 
connection  with  his  system  of  carry- 
ing out  the  Golden  Rule  in  his  Cin- 
cinnati clothing  plant. 

There  are  several  businesses  in  the 
United  States  which  are  no  longer 
existing  on  the  primary  basis  of  mak- 
ing money — but  which  are  making 
the  interesting  and  unique  experi- 
ment of  putting  brotherhood;  justice, 
service,  cooperation,  fair-play,  ahead 
even  of  profits!  “We  are  not  liv- 
ing the  Golden  Rule  when  we  make 
a slave  of  a man — even  for  an  agreed 
price,’’  says  Mr.  Nash.  Men  and 
women  of  character  can  be  and  have 
been  made  by  a through  practice  of 
the  Golden  Rule — but  they  are  not 
made  by  practise  of  the  Rule  of 
Gold. 

The  employees  of  the  Nash  Com- 
pany sent  the  following  resolution 
to  the  mother  and  children  of  a young 
widow  who  died  while  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  concern: — “The  co-work- 
ers of  your  daughter  and  mother  ex- 
tend to  you  their  sincerest  sympathy 
in  your  bereavement,  and  assure 
you  that  we  share  with  you  in  your 
great  loss — for  we  cannot  tell  you 
how  much  we  miss  our  companion 
and  co-worker.  She  was  one  of  the 
beautiful  characters  of  our  organiza- 
tion, and  we  all  loved  her.  As  a 
small  expression  of  the  great  love 
held  for  her  we  are  presenting  her 


children  with  $120  and  assure  you 
that  we  will  unanimously  vote  for 
her  to  receive  her  full  share  of  the 
workers’  dividend  to  be  declared  by 
our  company  early  in  July.”  You 
can  build  life,  character— men  and 
women  out  of  love,  sympathy,  help- 
ful, devoted  brotherhood — but  not 
altogether  out  of  gold.  Why  is  it 
that  letters  and  expressions  such  as 
these  are  a novelty  in  the  industrial 
world?  Why  is  it  not  quite  as 
much  in  keeping  with  mills,  fac- 
tories and  corporations,  as  it 
would  be  with  Sunday  School 
classes,  church  organizations,  min- 
isters and  friends — to  show  love 
and  concern  and  sympathy  for  those 
in  distress?  The  Golden  Rule  knows 
no  class  distinction  and  no  unbro- 
therly  relationship. 

With  regard  to  the  life  of  the  wo- 
men of  the  plant,  Mr.  Nash  tells  the 
following: — “As  we  continued  to 
live  the  Golden  Rule,  as  new  light 
came  to  us,  it  dawned  upon  us  that 
if  the  women  workers  in  our  plant, 
who  are  greatly  in  the  majority,  were 
to  have  the  kind  of  an  opportunity 
in  life  that  we  wanted  our  sisters 
and  daughters  to  have,  they  could 
not  get  thallt  opportunity,  working 
six  days  every  week  in  a factory; — 
that  the  developing  of  our  woman- 
hood qnd  the  performing  of  the 
special  duties  which  are  the  lot  of 
our  sisters  and  our  daughters,  re- 
quired that  they  have  at  least  one 
day  every  week  in  their  homes; — 
hence  we  decided  that  if  we  wished 
to  live  the  Golden  Rule  with  our 
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sisters  in  the  industry,  we  must  have 
a five-day  week.  As  there  were  ^ 
great  many  mothers  in  our  place, 
living  the  Golden  Rule  toward  their 
children  demanded  that  we  should 
allow  them  to  be  with  their  children 
on  Saturday  when  they  were  away 
from  the  restraint  of  school.”  The 
hours  were  reduced  accordingly,  and 
a raise  in  wages  was  also  declared  at 
the  same  time.  Men  will  do  this  for 
their  jBrothers — but  they  must  be 
recognized  as  Brothers  and  not  con- 
sidered mere  Machines. 

“If  we  will  Christianize  industry,” 
says  Mr.  Nash,  “we  need  not  worry 
about  Americanizing  labor.”  Again, 


“When  industrial  economists  tell  us 
that  the  fundamental  'thing  is  to 
regulate  hours,  wages  and  production 
on  a basis  that  will  enable  us  to  meet 
competition,  they  are  building  on  a 
foundation  of  sand!”  Yet  that  is 
what  such  so-called  experts  have  told 
us  from  the  beginning  of  industrial 
life!  It  is  about  time  to  awake  to  a 
new  appreciation  of  the  value  of  hu- 
man life  and  the  practise  of  real 
brotherhood — even  in  the  interest  of 
our  own  progress  and  prosper- 
ity! 

The  Golden  Rule  puts  Manhood 
and  Womanhood  to  work — not  mere 
men  and  women. 


GOING  RIGHT  ON  WITH  THE  WORK. 

From  the  Albemarle  Press  we  learn  that  the  wide-awake  officials  of  the 
Stanly  county  public  schools  are  pushing  forward  their  work: 

“The  County  board  of  education  held  a very  interesting  session  Mon- 
day, when  the  aggressive  work  being  done  by  the  board  was  given  renew- 
ed impetus. 

The  board  decided  upon  the  location  for  the  new  consolidated  school 
building  for  Harris  and  North  Albemarle  townships.  This  building  will 
be  erected  and  complete  in  time  for  the  fall  term  of  school  if  plans  go 
right,  and  its  location  is  to  be  near  Mr.  J.  Lee  Green’s  place,  one  mile 
west  of  Palestine. 

This  makes  the  ninth  consolidated  school  where  buildings  have  been 
erected,  and  is  but  an  indication  that  our  people  are  wide-awake  in  the 
matter  of  schools.” 

In  Stanly  county  as  in  all  counties  where  there  are  progressive  officials, 
after  a survey  was  made,  consolidations  are  going  on,  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  districts  in  keeping  with  modern  ideas.  They  eschew  all  patch 
work,  such  as  adding  unsightly  additional  rooms  and  putting  up  step- 
ladders  on  the  outside,  such  as  disgrace  White  Hall  School.  In  every 
progressive  county  of  the  state,  where  men  endowed  with  vision  enough 
to  follow  where  leaders  lead  the  great  aim  is  to  reduce  the  number  of 
districts,  while  in  Cabarrus  county  the  officials  pride  themselves  on  an  in- 
crease, not  even  reporting  what  they  call  ‘‘annex  schools,”  of  which 
they  maintain  two  in  a single  township. 
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“OLD  TIMES  IN  THE  SOUTH.” 

(The  Progressive  Farmer) 


I — In  The  Nick  Of  Time  To  Save 
His  Bride! 

In  my  grandmother’s  time  all  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  cloth  was 
done  right  in  the  home.  My  mother, 
as  a girl,  used  to  weave  “coverlets” 
of  wool  in  many  beautiful  designs. 
The  cloth  was  dyed  in  many  bright 
colors,  made  from  flowers,  indigo,  or 
copperas. 

During  the  Civil  War,  my  father 
made  a draft  for  weaving  coverlets 
and  sent  it  to  my  mother,  to  whom 
he  was  engaged.  My  father,  whose 
nickname  was  “Toby,”  had  enlisted 
to  defend  his  home  and  country, 
with  the  promise  that  mother  would 
remain  true  to  him  and  await  his 
return.  It  was  a sad  separation, 
but  love  made  it  easy  for  her  to  keep 
her  promise.  They  wrote  often,  but 
did  not  see  each  other  until  the  four 
years  of  battle  were  over. 

When  the  other  boys  began  to  re- 
turn home,  the  question  my  mother 
repeatedly  asked  was,  “Has  Toby 
come?”  Weeks  lapsed  into  months 
and  still  Toby  failed  to  show  up. 

At  last  all  hope  that  Toby  was 
alive  was  given  up.  Mother  was  to 
be  married  to  a young  man  who  had 
enlisted  with  Toby  and  had  served 
faithfully  during  the  war.  The 
Negroes  were  working  and  singing 
in  great  glee  in  preparation  for  the 
coming  event : 

“When  Massa  goes  a-huntin’  by  the 
big  roun’  moon — 

Down  come  de  ’possum  and  de  big, 
fat  coon. 

Hurrah,  de  wah  is  over,  Hurrah, 
Hurrah ! ’ ’ 

Suddenly,  Aunt  Dinah  shrieked 


out,  “Bress  de  Lord  if  dere  ain’t 
Marse  Toby!”  There  was  a hustle 
and  bustle  among  the  darkies,  but 
finally  old  Uncle  Jube  got  them  seat- 
ed and  quiet. 

“Marse  Toby”  was  rushed  in  and 
given  a warm  welcome,  wine,  and  a 
good  square  meal  The  poor  boy 
was  nearly  famished! 

He  told  his  story  in  a few  words. 
He  had  been  captured  by  the  Yank- 
ees and  had  been  half-starved  in  a 
Northern  prison  until  he  was  as  weak 
as  a cat. 

Back  home  w^ith  his  sweetheart 
once  more,  he  soon  gained  in  health 
and  strength;  and  in  a short  time, 
needless  to  say,  the  entire  program 
was  changed  for  the  wedding. 

Many  a time  I have  been  tucked 
to  sleep  in  one  of  those  old  cover- 
lets my  mother  made  from  my 
father’s  pattern,  years  before  I was 
born,  and  I always  love  to  think  of 
the  beautiful  romance  that  those 
hand-woven  coverlets  of  the  Civil 
War  days  bring  to  my  mind. 

Mrs.  Maggie  Farr  Burks. 

Carriere,  Miss. 

II — Thought  It  Was  G-abriel’s  Horn! 

My  memories  of  the  late  forties 
are  somewhat  misty,  but  I remember 
when  my  father  and  his  neighbors 
took  long  trains  of  wagons  to  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C.,  loaded  with  cotton, 
and  brought  back  New  Orleans  mo- 
lasses, of  which  I was  very  fond. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  a rail- 
road then.  These  trips  usually  took 
a week  and  the  men  had  a very  jolly 
time  coming  and  going. 

Soon  the  countryside  became  ex- 
cited about  the  new  railraod  they 
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were  building  from  Columbia  to 
Charlotte*  The  farmers  of  means 
made  contracts  to  build  certain  parts 
of  it  at  laying-by  time.  They  work- 
ed on  the  railroad  and  talked  about 
the  railroad  until  it  was  finally  fin- 
ished, but  it  was  a long  time  before 
the  first  train  came  through  to  Rock 

Hill. 

I had  not  heard  that  the  train 
was  expected,  but  someone  had  pre- 
dicted the  end  of  the  world  about 
that  time.  I retired  alone  upstairs 
that  night  and  was  very  nearly  a- 
sleep  when  the  first  engine  whistle 
I ever  heard  blew  at  Rock  Hill.  At 
first  I thought  it  was  a huntsman’s 
horn,  but  soon  I knew  it  was  going 
too  long,  and  I ran  to  the  stairs  cry- 
ing, “Gabriel’s  horn!  Gabriels 
horn ! ’ ’ Father  reassured  me  by 
saying  that  it  was  only  the  first  train 
reaching  Rock  Hill. 

S.  J.  Hutchison. 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

HI. — What  Old  Time  Church  Ser- 
vices Were  Like 

My  first  memories  of  church  go 
back  to  70  years  ago.  The  building 
was  frame,  weatherboarded.  There 
were  three  doors  and  the  windows 
closed  with  shutters  like  a door. 
Outside  was  a scaffold  for  a torch 
light.  Inside  they  used  tallow  can- 
dles. There  was  a place  at  the  back 
for  the  Negro  slaves,  and  two  amen 
corners,  one  for  the  brethren  and  one 
for  the  “sistren.  ” The  men  sat  on 


one  side  of  the  church,  the  women 
and  children  on  the  other. 

When  the  preacher  said,  “Let  us 
pray,”  everybody  got  down  on  his 
knees.  You  could  hear  low  sobs  all 
over  the  church.  Some  of  the  breth- 
ren would  say  “Amen!”  several 
times  during  the  prayer  and  they  all 
said  the  last  “Amen”  together. 
When  the  minister  got  up  to  preach 
he  would  say,  “Now,  brethren  and 
sistren,  you  all  pray  while  I try  to 
preach  from  God’s  Holy  Book.” 

On  Sunday  morning  old  Buck 
would  be  hitched  to  the  cart  for  the 
overseer  and  his  family,  who  carried 
our  water  girl.  She  would  have  a 
piggin  to  hold  water  and  a gourd  to 
drink  out  of.  In  those  days  every 
mother  who  had  small  children  car- 
ried a work-pocket  full  of  ginger- 
cakes.  When  the  preacher  began  to 
preach,  the  children  began  to  eat 
gingercakes.  You  could  hear  them  all 
over  the  church.  When  they  want- 
ed water,  the  water  girls  were  sit- 
ting with  their  piggins  full  of  water 
on  the  door-steps  at  the  ladies’  door, 
and  at  the  first  call  they  would  go 
on  the  outside  and  hand  up  water 
through  the  windows  “to  quiet  dem 
white  chillun.  ” 

There  was  much  rejoicing  in  those 
days,  and  people  got  happy  and 
shouted  “Glory  hallelujah!” 

Mrs.  Scott  Hagerson. 

Plains,  Ga. 


The  Germans  are  accusing  the  French  of  coounterfeiting  the  mark. 
~War  and  reconstruction  have  failed  to  dull  their  sense  of  humor. — Jack- 
sonville Florida  Times-Union. 
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NEGLECTING  THE  RURAL  CHILD. 

In  perfect  sympathy  with  the  wide-spread  disappointment  over  the  progress 
being  made  in  the  conduct  of  the  rural  schools  of  Cabarrus  county , and  real- 
izing that  the  public  is  entirely  on  its  rights  in  demanding  of  the  officials  a 
more  earnest  and  wise  constructive  policy , in  keeping  with  the  spirit  prevail- 
ing throughout  other  parts  of  North  Carolina , THE  UPLIFT  has  been  for 
wdeks  and  weeks  speaking  out  quite  plainly  in  the  hope  of  goading  the  officials 
of  the  county  into  action. 


I know  and  every  other  intelli- 
gent man  in  the  county,  conversant 
with  what  is  going  on,  that  the  rural 
schools  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  and  power  of  the  school 
fund ; I know,  in  comparison  with 
other  counties  of  like  revenue,  Cabar- 
rus is  not  properly  functioning ; and 
I know  that,  measured  by  the  plans 
of  the  great  campaign  now  engaging 
the  people  of  the  state,  the  officials 
of  Cabarrus  are  persuing  an  inde- 
fensible policy,  if  not  a do-nothing 
policy.  Fdr  these  reasons,  speak- 
ing for  the  near  unto  ten  thousand 
school  children  of  the  rural  districts, 
I have  pointed  out,  by  comparison 
with  other  counties  and  what  is  go- 
ing on,  the  painful  fact  that  the 
schools  of  Cabarrus  county  are  no 
more  efficient  than  they  were  ten 
years  ago.  This  condition  ought 
not  to  be;  and  being  so,  there  is  a 
cause,  which  should  be  remedied,  if 
not  removed  entirely  from  the  equa- 
tion. 

There  is  nothing  personal  in  it, 
directly  or  indirectly — it’s  a duty, 
which  is  far  more  binding  than 
preserving  (which  I hope  is  possible 
and  probable)  the  delightful  friend- 
ships with  two  members  of  the  board, 
in  every  respect  high-minded  and 
most  worthy  gentlemen;  and  with  a 
third  member  on  account  of  certain 
relations,  for  which  neither  of  us  is 
responsible,  which  prompts  a tolera- 


tion for  what  appears  the  grossest 
selfishness  and  blindness  to  a public 
duty.  It  has  been  with  the  hop® 
that  they  might  see  the  error  of  their 
way  and  come  out  from  an  anti- 
quated, narrow,  mistaken  influence. 
There  was  some  hope,  until  that 
board  undertook  to  aplogizing  for 
the  re-election  of  Prof.  Robertson  t© 
another  term  as  county  superinten- 
dent of  the  rural  schools  of  Cabarrus, 
citing  the  only  excuse  occurring  to  it 
then  that  “he  stood  high  among  th® 
educators  of  the  state  and  knew  the 
county  and  the  people.” 

For  a long  time  they  assumed  an 
indifferent  attitude  towards  the  ex- 
hibit being  made,  until  the  wide- 
spread demand  for  some  real  con- 
structive work  bore  down  on  them 
and  brought  from  them  certain  pub- 
lic statements.  A lengthy  state- 
ment, prepared  by  some  one,  bearing 
the  names  of  the  board  of  education 
made  them  appear  ridiculous.  It 
was  a kind  of  profuse  discharge  of 
words,  which  practically  meant  a con- 
fession of  impotency.  Realizing  this, 
it  became  necessary  for  their  ex- 
ecutive officer,  to  try  his  hand  writ- 
ing a piece,  attempting  to  cover,  in 
a juggle  of  words  and  figures,  the 
administration  of  the  school  affairs 
of  Cabarrus  county  for  the  past  six 
years  with  a halo  of  glory.  He  is 
pleased  to  baptize  it  as  “ Facts 
about  Cabarrus  Schools.”  That  it 
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may  not  deceive  the  people  into  a 
satisfaction  which  consumes  him  and 
his  board,  it  might  be  well  to  ana- 
lyze the  said  “Facts. ” 

Like  a discordant  note  that  grates 
on  the  sensibilities  of  all  leaders,  the 
officials  are  going  backward,  if  mov- 
ing at  all.  It  is  humilatiing  to  the 
people  that  love  their  county  and  are 
jealous  of  its  standing  among  the 
counties  of  the  state.  Since  the  of- 
ficials, by  their  acts  and  their  state- 
ments, clearly  manifest  little  capaci- 
ty for  handling  the  proposition,  we 
make  bold  to  suggest  that  they  em- 
ploy a competent  authority  from  the 
Department  of  Education  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  county,  ascertain  the 
number  of  reductions  in  districts 
that  can  be  made,  select  suitable  sites 
of  large  dimensions  and  begin  a 
constructive  programme  that  will 
yield  results  such  as  will  take  them 
out  of  the  class  of  babies  in  the 
school  buisness  and  put  the  county 
in  a class  with  progressive  com- 
munities. Begin!  Taking  the  ne- 
cessary years  to  complete  the  pro- 
gramme, but  stop  the  patch-work 
they  are  doing. 

Practically  of  the  same  size  as 
Wilson  county  (where  the  school  sys- 
tem under  a wise  and  courageous 
leadership  has  been  reduced  to  just 
twelve  school  centers,  with  elegant 
and  modernlv  equipped  buildings — 
making  the  children  feel  and  know 
that  organized  government  has  re- 
spect for  them  and  recognizes  their 
wants  and  needs)  Cabarrus  could 
with  all  ease  and  economy  be  di- 
vided into  20  or  less  districts,  giving 
on  the  average  six  teachers  to  each 
school,  supplied  with  modern  build- 
ings well  equipped  like  the  modern 
schools  in  Wilson,  Stanly,  Davidson, 


Montgomery,  Union  and  other  coun- 
ties. Five  of  these  would  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  a first-class  high  school 
department  could  be  maintained, 
and  making  them  accessible  to  every 
student  in  the  county. 

This  would  eliminate  the  unsight- 
ly buildings,  all  of  them  in  wretched 
condition  and  none  of  them  meet- 
ing modern  and  the  best  thought  in 
educational  circles.  By  this  means 
Cabarrus  could  then  have  a school 
system  that  a man  would  not  adver- 
tise himself  as  foolish  when  he 
points  to  them  wiith  pride  and  satis- 
faction. He  would  have  the  joy  of 
feeling  that  he  met  his  obligations  to 
the  country  child  in  giving  him  a 
square  deal.  This  would  be  justice, 
and  justice  will'  not  be  satisfied  with 
less. 

This  is  possible  in  Cabarrus  coun- 
ty if  “vision  and  ability”  take  pos- 
session of  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  school  officials.  There  will  be 
no  necessity  of  “driving”  the  folks 
as  the  board  intimates — that  idea 
only  occurs  to  the  minds  of  bigots, 
snobs  and  military  folks.  A leader- 
ship attuned  with  faithfulness  and 
intelligence  would  have  no  trouble  in 
establishing  the  benefits  to  be  deriv- 
ed from  the  consolidation  of  districts 
and  the  modernizing  of  the  schools. 
It  worked  in  other  counties,  and  who 
there  be  that  would  intimate  that 
Cabarrus  county’s  rural  people  are 
not  made  of  just  as  good  stuff  as 
those  of  other  counties1?  But  that 
is  just  what  the  laggards  indirectly 
charge  against  our  people. 

No  one-teacher,  nor  a two-teacher, 
nor  even  a three-teacher  school  can 
meet  the  ideal  of  a fine  school.  The 
teaching  world  has  long  since  -found 
this  out.  Yet  not  satisfied  with  in- 
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creasing  the  number  of  districts  in 
the  county,  the  board  even  permits 
what  their  superintendent  designates 
in  his  report  to  the  state  authorities 
as  “ annex  schools.”  That’s  a 
laughing  joke  down  Raleigh-way. 
The  officials  have  two  of  these  annex 
affairs  even  in  one  township. 

Nowhere  in  all  the  pieces  the 
school  officials  have  written  is  any 
suggestion  about  a purpose  to  sur- 
vey the  county  with  the  view  of 
consolidation  of  districts.  Some 
months  ago  the  superintendent  re- 
plied to  a question,  “I  have  not 
made  up  my  mind  about  the  idea.” 
The  distressing  and  meager  chance 
of  ever  getting  any  modern  policy 
adopted  by  the  present  board  in  the 
face  of  their  pride  in  the  miserably 
impotent  record  for  the  past  six 
years,  seems  an  impossible  hope. 
The  task  is  a big  one  when  the  of- 
ficials have  not  the  wisdom  or  the 
courage  to  stand  up,  meet  their 
responibilities  and  go  out  to  lead  the 
people  towards  better  things. 

Prof.  Robertson  in  his  recent  talk 
gets  himself  entirely  outside  of  a 
sympathy  for  the  position  and  ideals 
of  the  leaders  of  the  educational 
program.  Let  us  analyze  his  alleged 
“ facts  about  the  Cabarrus  school:” 

He  Is  Happy  On  Wrong  Road. 

“ Six  years  ago  we  had  in  the  coun- 
ty 51  school  houses  for  white  child- 
ren and  24  for  colored,  total  of  75. 
We  now  have  about  the  same,  52  for 
white  and  25  for  colored,  total  77.” 

In  his  sublime  ignorance . of  the 
motive  and  foundation  of  all  this  ag- 
gressive and  progressive  movement 
that  characterizes  educational  effort 
at  improvement  of  the  rural  schools 
— consolidation  of  the  districts  and 
the  erection  of  modern  buildings  with 


the  best  equipment — the  superinten- 
dent without  shame  advertises  before 
an  intelligent  body  of  men  (the  Ro- 
tarians)  and  then  through  a widely 
read  newspaper  (The  Concord  Tri- 
bune) that  he  is  on  the  wrong  road 
and  doesn’t  know  it.  If  the  child- 
hood of  the  county  were  not  invol- 
ved in  this  folly,  it  would  be  a most 
amusing  joke.  Instead  of  decreas- 
ing the  districts,  he  boasts  of  an  in- 
crease. 

Fooling  With  Figures* 

“But  while  we  had  only  104  school- 
rooms for  white  children  in  1917, 
and  24  for  colored,  a total  of  128,  we 
now  have  140  for  white  children  and 
27  for  colored,  a total  of  140  for 
white  children  and  27  for  colored , a 
total  of  167  school  rooms  in  the  sys- 
tem, a gain  of  thirty-nine  classrooms 
for  six  years.” 

A perfect  waste  of  money.  In- 
stead of  doing  substantial,  construc- 
tive work  in  building  up  a model  sys- 
tem, they  have  made  such  a hope  all 
but  impossible  by  this  foolish  piece- 
meal work,  besides  destroying  what 
architectural  effect  the  buildings,  in- 
herited from  a former  administra- 
tion, then  possessed.  Just  drive  out 
and  view  some  of  this  boasted  in- 
crease in  rooms — it  makes  an  order- 
ly heart  sick  at  such  lack  of  wisdom 
and  at  such  utter  blindness. 

It  Was  Another  Genius, 

“A  total  of  56  new  class  rooms 
that  have  built  in  the  past  six  years , 
fifty-six  of  the  167  total,  or  a little 
more  than  one-third  of  all  the  class- 
rooms.” 

In  this  is  probably  included  the 
greatly  enlarged  building  at  Kanna- 
polis, a conception  of  a master  build- 
er, who  had  to  struggle  with  might 
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and  main  to  get  a reactionary  board 
to  move  forward;  but  this  is  not 
rural.  It  is  a proposition,  the  honor 
of  which  belongs  to  a master  mind, 
the  circumstances  connected  with 
same  being  well  knoAvn  to  the  public 
from  the  considerable  discussion  at 
the  time. 

Figures  Convict  Them  Of  Extrava- 
gance. 

“This  and  other  school  improve- 
ments ( for  instance  the  sanitary 
closets  that  the  health  department 
forced  them  to  erect  in  obedience  to 
law)  have  made  possible  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  school  property 
in  our  rural  schools  of  from  $56,600 
in  1917  to  $286,825  in  1923,  a gain 
of  more  than  four  hundred  per  cent’ 

There  is  not  a particle  of  accuracy 
in  this  statement;  but  it  was  grab- 
bed up  as  a fine  talking  point  and 
calculated  to  deceive.  Were  it  true 
in  the  least  bit,  it  convicts  the  school 
authorities  of  almost  criminal  ex- 
travagance. They  claim  56  addition- 
al school  rooms;  they  claim  the  prop- 
erty is  worth  $286,825,  an  increase 
of  $230,225  over  that  of  1917.  Suppose 
the  sanitary  closets,  the  outstanding 
feature  of  this  administration,  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000,  his 
own  statement  makes  the  sum  of 
$228,225  as  the  cost  of  56  new  class- 
rooms, or  $4,075 "for  each  new  class- 
room. Now,  Mr.  superintendent,  in 
your  zeal  to  make  a bad  cause  and 
an  inefficient  service  stand  up,  you 
have  accused  your  board  of  an 
inexcusable  extravagance.  Elimi-* 
nating  the  public  school  build- 
ing at  Kannapolis,  which  was 
in  a large  measure  contributed, 
do  you  suppose  that  every  rural 
school  building  in  Cabarrus  coun- 


ty, which  your  board  inherited 
and  to  which  you  have  added  an  ex- 
penditure of  $228,225  ( ?)  if  put  up  for 
sale  at  public  auction  would  bring 
more  than  $56,600,  the  value  conser- 
vatively placed  on  the  property 
when  you  ascended  the  throne.  Com& 
clean — do  you  think  for  a moment 
that  you  can  fool  the  people  with 
such  jugglerly  of  figures  as  the  quo- 
tation above  ? Did  this  foolishly 
absurd  claim  of  adding  $228,225  to 
the  value  of  the  public  school  prop- 
erty in  six  years  have  a single  item  ofi 
truth  to  stand  on,  it  would  mean  that 
his  board  spent  annually  during  the 
six  years  more  than  thirty-eight 
thousand  dollars  for  additional  class 
rooms.  Bosh ! 

Hilarious  Over  Negro  House. 

“/  am  glad  to  state  to  you,  gentle- 
man, we  supplanted  the  last  log 
school  house  in  the  county  ” 

This  was  a negro  school-house,  and 
its  obliteration  was  entirely  due  to 
the  generosity  of  a Chicago  gentle- 
man, who  has  developed  a large  con- 
cern for  the  colored  people  of  the 
South.  Left  alone,  with  no  Mr. 
Rosenwald  in  the  equation,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  fhat  log  school-house 
would  yet  be  in  existence ; but 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  and  Cabar- 
rus County  school  officials  have  done 
an  historical  stunt,  and  a “me  and 
Betsy  ” act. 

The  Most  Misleading  Contention. 

The  statistics  relative  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  schools  are  just  as 
misleading  as  the  foregoing  cited. 
It  is  of  common  knowledge  in  every 
community  by  observant  and  intel- 
ligent people  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  school  is  far  below  that  of  ten 
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years  ago,  when  the  board  was  having 
trouble  with  another  executive  officer, 
whom  it  dismissed,  committing,  as  a 
prominent  educator  of  the  county  re- 
cently remarked,  “an  act  of  jump- 
ing out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the 
fire.”  The  morale  of  the  education- 
al cause  in  the  rural  sections  of  Cab- 
arrus county  was  never  lower  than 
today. 

On  account  of  the  unpleasing  at- 
titude of  the  superintendent,  the 
majority  of  ‘the  successful,  native 
teachers  have  either  quit  the  cause 
altogether  or  have  accepted  work 
elsewhere,  The  great  majority  jpf 
the  teachers  in  the  schools  of  last 
year  was  imported,  as  was  the  su- 
perintendent. 

Comparison  Of  Statistics. 

We  have  before  us  several  items 
of  statistics  for  the  year  1913,  just 
before  the  time  the  board  was  having 
its  trouble  with  a former  superin- 
tendent. In  1913,  the  enrollment  in 
the  rural  schools  of  Cabarrus  was 
4,789  white,  average  daily  attendance 
3,122.  In  1922-23  (from  records 
filed  with  the  state  department)  the 
enrollment  was  6,727,  average  daily 
attendance  4,597.  In  1913  the  per 
centage  of  daily  attendance  was  over 
65  per  cent,  In  1922-23  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  68  per  cent; 
and  yet  in  former  days  every  par- 
ent and  child  were  masters  of  their 
own  conduct  and  movements — 
this  year  the  arm  of  the  law 
demanded  a regular  attendance, 
but  with  all  this  legal  power  to  aid 
the  school  administration  there  was 
absent  from  daily  attendance  of  22 
per  cent  of  the  children  from  the 
public  schools.  These  figures  indi- 
cate, in  this  enlightened  day  with  all 


the  aggressive  forces  at  work,  that 
the  morale  of  the  rural  educational 
cause  in  Cabarrus  is  at  a distressing- 
ly low  stage.  Again,  the  school  pop- 
ulation in  1913  was  6,371;  in  1922- 
23  it  was  9,857.  The  percentage  of 
enrollment  in  1913  was  over  75  per 
cent  in  1922-23  it  was  68  per  cent, 
7 per  cent  less  than  in  1913. 

So  all  this  heraldry  of  boasted  ac- 
complishments fades  into  insignifi- 
cance, and  is  a terrible  proof  of 
something  wrong  with  the  rural  pub- 
lic schools  under  the  present  school 
officials,  which  the  public  generally 
recognizes  , and  is  now  demanding 
that  some  constructive  wisdom  be 
invoked. 

Injustice  To  Teachers 

The  average  state  salary  paid 
elementary  teachers  is  $82.33;  in  Ca- 
barrus county  it  is  just  $78.24.  Why 
this  injustice  to  the  teachers,  even 
though  the  great  majority  are 
brought  into  the  county  from  other 
sections,  and  our  teachers  are  forced 
to  quit  or  go  elsewhere? 

Hasn’t  Even  Held  Its  Own, 

Along  with  this  low  morale  that 
the  incompetent  administratiion  of 
the  rural  schools  has  come  an  actual 
deterioration.  Under  the  lame  and 
lifeless  direction  the  people  of  one 
special  tax  district,  growing  dissat- 
isfied with  the  quality  of  the  work 
and  the  practical  results  from  the 
maintenance  of  the  school,  voted  out 
the  special  tax;  and  this  occurred 
under  the  fateful  six  years,  which 
laborious  effort  has  been  made  to  de- 
fend and  explain. 

Comparative  Revenue, 

In  1913,  the  total  school  fund  for 
the  rural  schools  of  Cabarrus  coun- 
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ty  amounted  to  $28,582.46 ; in  1922  it 
amounted  for  salaries  to  tlie  prince- 
ly sum  of  $83,256.  The  Building 
fund  was  drawn  on  for  the  following 
items  and  amounts:  New  buildiings 
and  sites  $14,820  (wasted  in  patch- 
work;)  $1,325  for  repairs  (such  as 
the  beautiful  old-field  timber,  un- 
painted outside  steps  to  be  seen  at 
White  Hall;)  furniture  $1,875;  libra- 
ries $70  (another  evidence  of  the  low 
morale  that  prevails;)  state  loan  fund 
$216.  Under  the  head  of  “Incident- 
al expenses”  these  items  are  noted: 
Per  diem  of  board  $150  (a  very  mo- 
dest sum  but  in  the  light  of  the  ac- 
complishments probably  commensur- 
ate;) expenses  county  superintenden- 
dent  $300.00;  stationery,  fuel  and  ex- 
penses of  office  of  Co.  Supt.  $1,700; 
interest  $900.00  (this  would  indicate 
that  the  board  with  all  the  enormous 
money  at  its  hand  is  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  paying  interest  for  bor- 
rowed money.)  The  salary  of  the 
superintendent  for  the  year  1922-23 
is  fixed  at  $3,300  with  an  office  assist- 
ant who  draws  $900.  In  1913  the 
county  enjoyed  the  services  of  a very 
capable  superintendent,  who  in  real- 
ity “stood  high  among  educators  of 
the  state  and  knew  the  county  and 
the  people”  (home  product,)  and  he 
received  the  salary  of  less  than  half, 
without  assistance  and  havinig  none 
of  the  enormous  office  expenses.  In- 
stead of  wishing  for  his  dismissal, 
the  teachers  deplored  his  departure 
and  to  this  day  speak  of  his  upstand- 
ing and  frank  and  helpful  relations 
to  them. 

In  ten  years  the  rural  school  fund 
of  the  county  jumped  from  $28,582 
to  $83,256,  an  increase  of  over  fifty- 
four  thousands  of  dollars,  yet  there 
is  not  an  intelligent  man,  woman  or 
child  in  the  county,  outside  of  the 


county  school  officials,  but  that  knows 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  have 
not  increased  fifty-four  thousand 
dollars  worth.  During  the  boasted 
six  years,  which  the  officials  have 
lamely  undertaken  to  defend  and  to 
make  appear  as  fruitful  years,  they 
have  paid  to  their  executive  officer, 
together  with  his  expenses,  an 
amount  more  than  the  entire  school 
fund  of  ten  years  ago.  Paying  the 
superintendent  thirty-three  hundred 
dollars  for  salary,  three  hundred 
dollars  for  expenses,  an  assistant 
nine  hundred  dollars  and  eight  hun- 
dred for  other  office  expenses,  the 
board  is  expending  over  6 1-3  per  cent 
of  the  school  fund,  in  overhead 
charges;  and  it  occurs  to  the  public, 
therefore,  that  a finer  service  and  a 
better  leadership  should  radiate 
from  the  office  of  the  county  super- 
intendent. 

Some  More  Stumbling. 

“We  graduated  in  1917  from  the 
elementary  schools  53;  we  graduated 
in  1923  from  the  elementary  schools 
169,  a gain  of  almost  two  hundred 
per  cent” 

The  number  increased  just  96  in 
six  years,  or  16  to  1 per  year.  A 
miserably  poor  showing  for  a school 
enrollment  of  6,784.  The  painful 
aspect  of  this  exhibit  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  superintendent  pre- 
tends to  believe,  or  actually  believes, 
it  to  be  a commendable  record,  when 
it  only  advertises  a weakeness  that 
is  appalling.  The  average  superin- 
tendent would  be  ashamed  to  empha- 
size such  a point  in  his  administra- 
tion of  school  affairs. 

“But  What  Of  The  Future,”  He 
Asks. 

Without  shame  or  sorrow  or  signs 
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of  repentance  the  superintendent  re- 
marks: “ From  the  achievements  ac- 
complished in  the  past,  from  grati- 
fying facts  and  figures,  that  face  us 
at  present,  that  tell  us  no  sad  nor 
mean  story,  we  gather  strong  hope 
for  the  future .” 

Then  he  outlines  a contemplated 
programme  that,  compared  with  the 
successful  campaigns  waged  in  other 
counties  and  their  programmes,  has 
the  cart  in  front  of  the  horse.  There 
is  no  danger  or  hope  of  the  present 
school  officials  putting  across  the 
alleged  programme,  or  any  progress- 
ive programme,  if  a recent  exhibit 


of  their  enthusiasm  and  character  of 
courage  (see  page  27  how  these  offi- 
cials stood  up  (?)  and  what  a brilliant 
record  they  made)  are  to  obtain 
throughout  their  outlined  programme. 
You  can  fool  the  people  for  six  years 
and  get  by  with  it;  but  you  can’t 
fool  all  of  them  all  the  time. 

The  public  has  taken  the  measure 
of  the  capacity  and  spirit  of  the 
present  officials — that  very  same 
public  hopes  but  little  from  it  in 
the  future;  it  has  been  asleep  too 
long  to  make  an  appreciable  rally. 
And,  more’s  the  pity! 


WITHOUT  SUSPENDERS. 

Those  who  wear  no  suspenders  always  have  more  or  less  trouble  in 
keeping  their  blouse  and  pants  in  a state  of  proper  adjustment.  The  other 
day,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Press  Association,  in  Mayview  Manor, 
the  delightful  hotel  at  Blowing  Rock,  a brilliant  member,  who  seldom 
wears  a vest  and  never  suspenders,  who  makes  learned  speeches  and  even 
writes  better,  was  about  to  address  the  association.  I whispered  to  a 
companion:  “Just  watch  our  friend,  when  he  arises,  how  deliberately  he 
goes  about  adjusting  his  pants  and  his  shirt  before  he  begins  his  re- 
marks.” And  then,  during  his  speech,  he  gives  the  same  garments  fre- 
quent re-adjustments.  Years  and  years  have  made  this  a habit,  and  his 
admiring  friends  always  enjoy  the  certainty  of  the  prophecy  that  he  will 
do  the  very  same  thing  forever  and  ever,  even  though  he  decides  hereafter 
to  wear  suspenders,  for  habit  becomes  second  nature. 


CONSARIN’  OF  HOLIDAYS. 

(Charlotte  Observer) 


Judge  R.  R.  Clark,  taking  advan- 
tage of  one  of  the  numerous  holidays 
allowed  by  Uncle  Sam  to  his  patri- 
otic postmasters,  sits  himself  down 
and  indites  a piece  for  delectation  of 
Editor  Cook,  of  THE  UPLIFT.  Judge 
Clark  is  maintaining  a long-antici- 
pated vindication  of  his  contention 
for  more  holidays  and  less  work,  and 


of  a mid-week  Sunday  to  relieve  the 
strain  crowded  into  the  Sabbath  per- 
mitted once  a week.  He  sees  in  the 
Wednesday  half -holiday  closing  move- 
ment now  becoming  popular,  confus- 
ion upon  his  ancient  critics,  Block- 
ad  er  Johnson,  of  Charity  and  Child- 
ren, and  the  editor  of  The  Observer. 
Cook  thinks  the  judge  has  made  out 
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such  a good  case  that  he  has  these 
two  old-timers  “ where  they  must  ex- 
plain or  show  the  white  feather.” 

But  the  old  “pint”  raised  by  Judge 
Clark’s  critics  remains  fast.  It  does 
not  matter  so  much  about  the  banks 
dosing  for  almost  any  pretext,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  postoffices 
should  be  tied  to  the  banks  in  these 
projects.  The  Observer  was  after 
the  institutions  that  serve  the  plebian 
public,  not  the  financial  temples  of 
the  rich.  The  banks  might  take  six 
holidays  in  the  week  and  perhaps 
neither  the  blockade  preacher  nor  the 
daily  toiler  at  the  press  would  know 
the  difference,  but  when  Archibald 
Johnson,  caught  in  the  country  and 
finding  important  emergency  for 
dealings  with  a postoffice,  hot-foots 
it  five  miles  to  the  nearest  office  only 


to  find  it  “closed  on  account  of  holi- 
day, ’ ’ then  that  is  occasion  for 
“bristle-raising.”  We  must  dissoci- 
ate half-holiday  movement  from  that 
of  the  closing  of  banks  and  postof- 
fices. The  Observer  is  in  agreement 
with  the  judge  that  the  clerks  and 
the  employers,  themselves,  are  all 
the  better  for  the  rest  and  recuper- 
ation they  secure  in  the  half-holiday 
from  store  or  office.  We  have  been 
a booster  of  that  movement,  though 
the  judge  may  have  overlooked  that 
commendable  impulse  on  our  part. 
We  are  warning,  him,  however,  that 
if  a petition  ever  comes  around  for 
elimination  of  some  of  the  holidays 
celebrated  at  the  postoffice,  we  want 
to  lead  it  with  a name  written  in 
caps  and  even  with  red  ink. 


SNOBBERY’S  ALLY. 

Quietly  ruminating  the  other  evening,  sitting  in  my  den,  a covey  of 
bright  young  girls,  happy  and  without  guile,  assembled  in  an  adjoining 
room.  Accompanying  them  was  a collection  of  fine  complements  in  the 
persons  of  young  men.  They  were  trying  to  locate  the  class  into  which  a 
certain  individual  of  their  acquaintance  properly  belongs.  They  felt 
that  he  was  not  a snob,  and  had  no  earthly  reason  of  being  possessed  with 
such  a spirit;  they  couldn’t  in  justice  put  him  down  as  a knocker;  and 
they  refused  to  class  him  as  “a  smart  Alex.”  All  at  once,  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  brilliant  among  the  young,  pleasing  things  that  were 
discussing  this  all-but-serious  problem  of  classification,  offered  a solu- 
tion that  met  with  a unanimous  acceptation.  She  declared  that  there 
are  knockers;  there  are  snobs;  and  the  balance  of  the  undesirable 
should  be  classified  as  “Snooty.”  Fine  discovery!  The  snooty  folks 
are  all  about  us,  and  are  an  unhappy  lot.  Let  us  all  avoid  being 
SNOOTS. 
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A PARALLEL 


* This  Is  In  Greene  County,  N.  C 


Hookertown  is  the  name  of  a thickly  settled  neighborhood  in  Greene 
county,  twelve  miles  out  frcm  Snow  Hill,  the  county  seat.  Encouraged  by 
a progressive  county  superintendent  and  a wide-awake  board  of  education, 
who  understand  the  purpose  and  business  of  their  offices,  these  people  moved 
and  secured  the  association  of  three  other  rural  districts  in  the  forming  of  a 
consolidated  district  and  began  the  erection  of  a modern  school  building,  with 
all  the  equipment  to  meet  every  requirement  of  school  purposes. 

The  immediate  spot  where  this  school  is  located  numbers  all-told  just  294 
souls.  The  grounds,  beautifully  laid  out,  cover  eight  acres.  The  building  has 
16  classrooms,  and  4 in  the  basement;  has  an  auditorium  that  seats  750;  is 
heated  with  low  pressure  steam,  and  is  equipped  with  all  modern  toilet  con- 
veninces.  School  will  open  in  this  building  in  September  for  a nine  months’ 
session.  The  faculty  employed  does  not  contain  a single  bobbed  hair  teacher, 
and  is  composed  of  capable  and  experienced  men  and  women.  The  people 
are  proud  of  the  modern  facilities  afforded  their  children. 

How  proud  Cabarrus  county  would  feel  to  have  such  a school  building  with- 
in its  border!  She  could  have,  if  her  schcol  officials  had  the  “vision  and  abil- 
ity” that  honors  the  officials  of  Greene  county, 
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EXHIBIT, 


This  Is  In  Cabarrus  County,  N.  C. 


This  is  the  public  school  house 
provided  for  the  children  of  Mt. 
Pleasant,  a school  town  for  many 


years,  with  a present  population  of 
about  800.  The  reader  may  wonder 
why  such  conditions  exist.  It  is  of 
common  knowledge,  and  here ’s  the 
explanation  of  an  unfortunate  situa- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  this  goodly 
town  has  such  school  facilities  very 
largely  because  of  the  “vision  and 
ability’ ’ of  the  county  school  of- 
ficials. 

Something  like  a year  ago,  the 
community  voted  on  the  proposition 
of  issuing  bonds  to  erect  a -*new 
building  and  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance, by  taxation,  of  a school 
commensurate  with  the  needs  and 
character  of  the  town.  The  county 
board  approved  • the  movement,  the 
county  commissioners  ordered  the 
election.  The  leading  educator  of 
the  community,  who  has  a private 
school  of  his  own,  and  a member  of 
the  county  board  of  education,  op- 
posed the  proposition;  and  when  the 
election  came  on,  the  proposition 
failed,  having  registered  a tie  vote. 

Last  April,  of  this  year,  the  same 
county  board  approved  of  another 


election  on  the  same  proposition,  and 
the  county  commissioners  ordered  the 
election.  The  campaign  was  on;  the 
proponents  of  the  proposition  called 
for  help  in  presenting  the  matter 
intelligently  to  the  voters.  They  in- 
vited Mr.  W.  R.  Odell,  chairman  of 
the  county  board  of  education,  to 
come  down  and  address  the  people. 
He  is  reported  as  asking  to  be 
excused  because  of  “not  feeling  well 
enough  to  make  a speech;”  The  com- 
mittee could  not  get  in  touch  with 
another  member,  Mr.  W.  F.  Smith, 


A Class  Room  in  This  Building. 

with  its  invitation ; the  county  su- 
perintendent, and  a trustee  of  the 
private  school  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  was 
urged  to  attend  a rally  and  speak  for 
the  cause  of  improving  public  school 
facilities  for  Mt.  Pleasant.  He  is 
reported  to  have  declined  the  invi- 
tation on  the  ground  that  he  “was 
very  busy  getting  ready  for  his 
county  commencement;”  the  other 
member  of  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation, Col.  George  F.  McAllister, 
who  lives  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  born  and 
reared  there,  maintains  a private 
school  and  is  the  beneficiary  of  all 
the  profits  accruing  from  the  con- 
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duct  of  the  said  private  institution, 
is  reported  to  have  openly  fought 
the  proposition  and  conspired  to  de- 
feat the  question  of  improving  the 
public  school  facilities  of  his  home, 
■on  the  pretext  of  a serious  objection 
to  a certain  feature.  Having  voted 
against  the  first  proposition  by  stay- 
ing away  from  the  polls,  he  marched 
np  at  the  second  election  and  cast 
a vote  of  a member  of  the  county 
board  of  education  against  the  pro- 
position of  giving  his  peolpe  and  his 
neighbors  adequate  school  facilities. 

Prof.  McAllister  has  been  a great 
disappointment  to  his  former  ad- 
miers  and  friends  in  his  inconsistent 
course;  they  now  believe  that  he  is 
an  obstacle  in  the  development  of 
the  school  systiem  'of  the  couhty. 
They  feel  that  as  a private  individ- 


ual he  could  have  opposed  the  propo- 
sition and  adopt  the  surprising 
course  he  did  without  censure;  but  as 
a member  of  the  county  board,  having 
approved  of  the  election,  they  claim 
that  he  lacked  a delicacy  of  feeling 
and  a sense  of  the  proprieties  when 
he  threw  his  influence  and  vote 
against  the  proposition  so  strongly 
as  to  cause  its  defeat. 

This  is  why  Mt.  Pleasant  has  the 
miserable  school  equipment  it  now 
has  and  must  be  content  with.  The 
public  may  draw  its  own  conclusion 
as  to  whether  a set  of  school  officials, 
approving  a school  proposition,  then 
turning  and  running  away  from  it, 
possesses  the  kind  of  “ vision  and 
ability’ ’ that  would  lead  any  pro- 
gressive movement  to  successful  con- 
conclusion. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Pressiy  Mills 


Master  Homer  Barnes  was  given 
charge  of  the  pumps  last  week. 

t Z Z Z 

Master'  Charles  Roper  is  taking 
lessons  on  the  new  linotype  ma- 
chine. 

ZZZt 

Mr.  V.  C.  Crowell  has  resigned 
his  position  as  an  officer  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

Z X Z Z 

Recently  the  boys  in  Mrs.  Duck- 
ett’s school  room  purchased  five 
gallons  of  ice  cream. 

ZZZt 

Mr.  Samuel  Kennett  has  returned 
to  the  institution.  He  has  been  a- 
way  spending  his  vacation. 


Master  James  Watts  paid  a visit  to 
the  institution  last  week.  He  was 
paroled  by  Mr  Boger.  last  January. 

ZZZZ 

Master  Ervin  Cole  has  been 
given  a position  in  the  laundry. 
He  likes  this  kind  of  work  very 
much. 

ZZZZ 

The  work  on  our  new  granery  will 
soon  be  completed.  This  building  will 
fill  a long-felt  need.  We  expect  to 
begin  storing  the  oat  crop  next  week. 

ZZZt 

Master  James  A.  Shipp  was  hon- 
orably paroled  by  Superintendent 
Boger  last  Thursday.  He  goes  to 
Lakeland,  Florida. 
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Master  Norman  Lee  was  called 
home  last  week.  Some  one  of  his 
relatives  was  seriously  ill.  He  will 
return  in  a short  time. 

t t t X 

Miss  Eva  Oglesby  has  accepted  a 
position  as  a school  teacher  at  the 
institution.  She  is  to  teach  the 
first  and  second  grades. 

tttt 

The  boys,  who  are  taught  by 
Miss  Evangeline  Greenlee,  are  en- 
joying a vacation  because  Miss 
Greenlee  is  away  spending  her  va- 
cation. 

tttt 

Mr.  John  Goodman,  of  Concord, 
is  doing  electrical  work  at  the  in- 
stitution. He  is,  at  the  present, 
putting  the  lighting  fixtures  in 
the  new  granary. 

tttt 

Master  Walter  Mills’  foot  is  ra- 
pidly growing  well.  We  are  glad 
to  know  that  he  will  soon  be  able 
to  be  back  with  us  and  that  he  will 
be  relieved  of  his  suffering. 

tttt 

The  following  boys  received  vis- 
its from  their  relatives  and  friends 
last  Wednesday,  Jack  Stewart,  How- 
ard Riggs,  Harry  Shirley,  Breeman 
Brittain,  Nathaniel  Johnson,  Baxter 
Shepherd,  and  Lester  Campbell. 

tttt 

f There  will  probably  be  no  more 
baseball  games  at  the  institution 
this  year.  The  grounds  are  being 
repaired.  The  new  play  ground 
equipment  is  being  put  into  place 
and  work  on  the  big  grand  stand 
is  to  soon  be  started. 

XX 

Rev.  Mr.  Jamison,  of  Kannapolis, 


delivered  an  interesting  sermon  in 
the  Auditorium  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. His  sermon  was  based  on 
the  text;  "‘Wilt  thou  be  made  whole?” 
He  will  hereafter  preach  to  the  boys 
the  third  Sunday  in  every  month. 

tttt 

New  boys  are  arriving  daily. 
The  nearness  of  August  accounts 
for  this.  Mr.  Boger  is  allowing  the 
Welfare  Officers  to  bring  on  their 
wild,  untamed  boys,  but,  however, 
after  a few  days  here  that  wildness 
disappears  aud  they  become  quite 
tame. 

tttt 

Last  Thursday  morning  the  bell 
boy  pulled  the  rope  a little  too  hard 
and  the  bell  tumbled  off  the  rock. 
When  asked  by  a chum;  “what 
made  the  bell  fall  off  the  rock?”  a 
small  boy  replied:  '‘Aw  the  poor 
thing  got  tired  and  struck.”  It 
was  put  back  in  its’  place  Saturday 
afternoon  by  Mr.  Fisher  and  sev- 
eral of  the  largest  boys. 

tttt 

The  boys  of  the  afternoon  school 
section  organized  and  defeated  a 
team  that  was  likewise  organized  by 
the  boys  of  the  morning  school  sec- 
tion last  Saturday  afternoon.  The 
score  was  12-11. 

Score  by  Innings 

R H E 

M.  Section— 120  302  003  11  8 3 
A.  Section— 213  121  llx  12  12  2 

Batteries — Everhart  and  Cook; 
Edmondson  and  Mills. 

tttt 

The  tractor  boys  have  lately  been 
kept  very  busy  overhauling  the 
tractors.  A rear  axle  on  the  new 
tractor  was  broken  last  week.  This 
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was  repaired  by  the  tractor  boys 
and  Mr.  Talbirt  last  Monday.  The 
tractor  boys  are:  Dewey  Griffin, 
Manfred  Mooney,  Baxter  Shepherd 
and  ‘'Willie”  Cook.  All  of  these 


HONOR 

HONOR  ROLL 

“A” 

Rufus  Wrenn,  Pressley  Mills, 
Garland  Banks,  Jas.  Gentry,  Jno. 
Moose,  Chas.  Roper,  Robt.  Watson, 
David  Underwood,  Ralph,'  Cutchin, 
Loxley  Saunders,  Max  Thompson, 
Paul  Groves,  Wm.  Gregory,  Jno. 
Wright,  Carroll  Guice,  Chas.  Mayo, 
James  Alexander,  Brevard  Brad- 
shaw, Ed.  Finch,  Anderson  Hart, 
Walter  Morris,  Qarl  Osbon,  Odell 
Ritchie,  Jess  Wall,  Vestal  Yar- 
brough, Archie  Brady,  Irvin  Combo, 
Earl  Crow,  Harry  Dalton,  Everett 
Goodrich,  Chas.  Hutchins,  Oscar 
Johnson,  Jo.  Kennon,  Paul  Leitner, 
Glenn  Monday,  Chas.  Maynard, 
Harry  Shirley,  Clifton  Rodgers,  Joe 
Pope,  Avery  Rothrock,  Leon  Allen, 
Robert  Ward,  Baynes  Poterfield, 
Breaman  Brittian,  Hoke  Ensley,  Bar- 
nie  McRary,  Clyde  Pearce,  Sammie 
Carron,  Whitlock  Pridgen,  Erma 
Leach,  Norman  Lee,  Thos.  A.  Oglesby, 
Charles  Padgett,  Sanford  Hedrick, 
Graham  York,  Grover  Lyerly,  Judge 
Brooks,  Obed  McClain,  Henry  Nun- 
nery, Harry  Stevens,  Herbert  Orr, 
Coleman  Smith,  Lee  Rodgers,  Syl- 
vester Hunnicutt,  Dallas  Hensley, 
Jack  Stewart,  Sanford  Wilson, 
Rhodes  Lewis,  Sam  Poplin,  James 
Ford,  Ernest  Allen,  Jerome  Wil- 
liams, Jesse  Foster,  Ernest  Cobb, 
Wirron  Terry,  Paul  Camp,  Earle 
Houser,  Alton  Etheridge  Earle  Wade, 


boys  are  somewhat  experienced  in 
this  kind  of  business  and  they  can 
keep  the  tractors  in  a fairly  good 
condition. 


ROLL. 

Aughtery  Wilkerson,  Travis  Brown- 
ing, Turner  Anderson,  Roy  Johnson* 
Carlton  Hager,  Arthur  Hyler,  Vernon 
Tarltonj,  Percy  Briley,  John  Cain* 
George  Everhart,  Paul  Greene,  Cle- 
burn  Hale,  Vernon  Lauder,  Sammie 
Osborne,  Raymond  Scott,  Hugh  Ty- 
son, Walter  Mills,  James  Allen,  Chas. 
Beach,  Sam  Deal,  Arthur  Duke,  Roy 
Fuqua,  Claiborne  Jolly,  Pul  Kimray* 
Thomas  Moore,  Walter  Taylor,  Irvine 
Turner,  Thural  Wilkerson,  Mack 
Duncan. 

“B,f 

John  Dalton,  Ernest  Jordan* 
Washington  Pickett,  Harry  Sims* 
J.  J.  Jones  Jr.,  Aubrey  Weaver* 
Jno.  Sinclair,  Ralph  Freeland,  Harry 
Ward,  Joe  Moore,  Lee  Yow,  Hazen 
Ward,  Clyde  Trollinger,  Solomon 
Thompson,  Joe  Wilkes,  Charles  Al- 
mond, James  Phillips,  Samuel 
Pherson,  Dan  Taylor,  Edwin  Cren- 
shaw, Hurley  Way,  James  Long* 
Herman  Cook,  Carlyle  Hardy,  Clyde 
Hollingsworth,  John  Wofford,  George 
Scott,  Earl  Litter,  Preston  Winders* 
Henry  Brewer,  Joe  Stevens,  Elvis 
Carlton,  Amaziah  Corbett,  Creasman 
William,  David  Driver,  Charlie  Jack- 
son,  Pleas  Johnson,  Valton  Lee* 
George  McCone,  Preston  McNiel* 
Smiley  Morrow,  Walter  Page,  Lome 
Pate,  Dwight  Queen,  Lee  Smtih,  Les- 
ter Staley,  Frank  Stone,  Herbert 
Apple,  Charles  Crossman  Purl  Gra- 
ham, Emmett  Lassiter,  Ervin  Moore* 


Manford  Mooney,  Watson  O ’quinn,  Claude  Evans,  Richard  Hoyle,  Carl 
Charlie  Parton,  Donald  Pate,  Roy  Henry,  Lee  McBride,  Jno.  H.  Vann, 
Rector,  Avery  Roberts,  Chester  Shep- Jno.  D.  Windham,  Archie  Waddel, 
herd,  Newton  Watkins,  Fred  Wiles,  “ Tar’ ' Blackman,  Bob*.  Carswell, 
Edgar  Warren,  James  Autry,  Uldric  Wesley  Cook,  Claiborne  Gilbert,  Mil- 
Bracken,  Walter  Cummings,  Graver  ton  Hunt,  Geo.  Howard,  Henry 
Cook,  Irvin  Cole,  Julian  Commander,  Reece,  Floyd  Linville. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 


LV. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1 :40A 

i 

30  | 

New  York-Birmingham 

i 

30 

i 

1 :40A 

2:37A 

i 

29  | 

Birmingham-New  York 

i 

29 

i 

2 :37A 

5:12A 

i 

44  1 

Washington- Atlanta 

i 

44 

i 

5 :12A 

6 :32A 

i 

31  | 

Atlanta-New  York 

i 

31 

i 

6 :32A 

8:41  A 

i 

137  1 

Atlanta-New  York 

i 

137 

i 

8 :41  A 

9 :25A 

i 

i 

11  1 

Charlotte-N  orf  olk-Richmond 

i 

11 

i 

9 :25A 

10:55  A 

i 

36  | 

New  York  Birmingham -New  Orleans 

i 

36 

i 

10 :55A 

3:20P 

i 

45  | 

W ashington-Charlotte 

i 

45 

i 

3 -20P 

3 :45P 

i 

46  I 

Charlotte-Danville 

i 

46 

i 

3 :45P 

7 HOP 

i 

12 

Norf  olk-Richmond- Atlanta 

i 

12 

i 

7 :10P 

8:18P 

i 

32  | 

New  York- Augusta 

i 

32 

i 

8:1SP 

10 :20P 

i 

35  | 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

i 

35 

i 

10 :20P 

9 :45P 

i 

138  | 

New  York- Atlanta 

I 138 

i 

9 :45P 

9 :31P 

i 

135  | 

W ashington- Atlanta 

i 

135 

i 

9 :31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia.  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
points. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  C» 
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WAS  IT  YOU? 


* 

* 

I 

❖ 

❖ 

* 

❖ 

❖ 

* 

* 

❖ 

* 

♦ 

* 

❖ 

* 

♦ 

❖ 

* 

* 


Some  one  started  the  whole  day  wrong— 

Was  it  you? 

Some  one  robbed  the  day  of  its  song — 

Was  it  you? 

Early  this  morning  some  one  frowned; 

Some  one  sulked  until  others  scowled; 

And  soon  harsh  words  were  passed  around— 
Was  it  you? 

Some  one  started  the  day  aright — 

Was  it  you? 

Some  one  made  it  happy  and  bright— 

Was  it  you? 

Early  one  morning,  we  are  told, 

Some  one  smiled  and  all  through  the  day 
Was  it  you? 

This  smile  encouraged  young  and  old— 

Was  it  you? 

—Stewart  I.  Long,  in  New  York  Sun, 
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WHAT  HE  SHOT. 

I shot  an  arrow  into  the  air,  it  fell  in  the  distance,  I knew  not  where, 
till  a neighbor  said  that  it  killed  his  calf,  and  I had  to  pay  him  six  and 
a half  ($6.50.)  I bought  some  poison  to  slay  some  rats,  and  a neighbor 
swore  that  it  killed  his  cats;  and,  rather  than  argue  across  the  fence  I 
paid  him  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($4.50.)  One  night  I sat  sailing  a 
toy  balloon,  and  hoped  it  would  soar  till  it  reached  the  moon;  but  the 
candle  fell  out  on  a farmer’s  straw,  and  he  said  I must  settle  or  go  to 
law.  And  that  is  the  way  with  the  random  shot;  it  never  hits  in  the 
proper  spot;  and  the  joke  you  spring,  that  you  think  so  smart  may  leave 
a wound  in  some  fellow’s  heart. — Emporia  Gazette. 


HOW  DUD  IT  GET  THERE? 

When  the  legislature  passed  the  original  bond  bill  for  the  construction  of 
dependable  roads  from  county  seat  to  county  seat,  there  accompained  the  bill  a 
map  showing  the  roads  that  were  adopted  and  taken  over  by  the  state.  The  AL 
bermarle-Charlotte  road,  via  Locust  and  across  southern  Cabarrus,  was  not 
one  of  them.  It  is,  however,  now  shown  on  the  map.  How  did  it  get  there 
and  who  put  it  there  and  by  what  authority?  This  is  a question  that  con- 
cerns lots  of  people  that  feel  that  no  created  power  can  become  bigger  and 
mightier  than  the  law  that  governs  it  or  the  power  that  made  the  law.  It  is 
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likely  that  Mr.  Commissioner  W.  C.  Wilkinson,  of  this  district,  could  tell 
how  the  thing  was  manipulated  and  what  the  real  motive  was  behind  this 
performance  ? And  while  he  is  at  it,  he  might  tell  why  he  manifests  no 
special  enthusiasm  in  making  the  original,  legal  county  seat  to  county  seat, 
road  between  Albemarle  and  Concord  a dependable  road  in  keeping  with 
the  original  purposes  of  the  law  that  made  him  a director  of  this  district. 


THANK  YOU,  BRETHERN, 

The  Press  of  the  state  has  been  uniformly  kind  and  complimentary  to  the 
efforts  of  the  youngsters,  who  are  putting  out  this  weekly  publication.  We 
have  not  taken  up  our  space  in  reproducing  many  of  these  expressions  of  en- 
dorsement and  compliments,  but  they  are  powerfully  pleasing  at  this  end  of 
the  line. 

Daily  some  fellow,  preacher,  doctor,  lawyer,  business  man  and  even  a horny- 
handed  son  of  toil,  salute  us  with  words  of  high  praise  for  the  character  of 
the  contents  of  THE  UPLIFT  and  the  position  it  takes  on  the  most  vital 
question  that  today  confronts  the  people,  the  proper  education  of  the  young 
the  rural  young. 

We  cannot  in  these  hot  days,  even,  resist  reproducing  the  friendly  refer- 
ence to  THE  UPLIFT  by  brother  Archibald  Johnson,  who  edits  the  most 
widely  read  semi-religious  paper  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  comments  by 
brother  Mebane,  of  the  Newton  News-Enterprise,  and  who  in  reality  and 
truth,  started  the  great  educational  movement  that  is  now  making  North 
Carolina  stand  out  among  all  progressive  states.  We  are  entirely  willing  to 
let  these  brethern  manage  the  size  of  our  circulation.  THE  UPLIFT  now 
goes  to  every  one  of  the  one  hundred  counties  of  the  state,  and  has  sub- 
scribers in  nearly  every  state  of  the  union,  and  yet  we  have  never  asked  a single 
person  to  become  a subscriber.  We  haven’t  ten  thousand  subscribers,  but 
we  do  have  ten  thousand  readers,  and  some  of  these  days  we  shall  put  a bright, 
intelligent  woman  in  the  field  to  canvass  and  to  tell  human  interest  stories 
about  the  places  and  people  whom  she  visits  and — then  just  watch  THE 
UPLIFT  enroll  the  ten  thousand. 

It  is  a mistaken  notion  to  believe  that  a paper  cannot  live  and  prosper  in 
North  Carolina  that  shuts  its  door  on  the  exploiting  of  crime  and  the  rotten- 
ness of  some  social  circles.  But  here’s  the  statement  of  the  brethern: 

‘ 1 The  Uplift,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Cook,  ought  to  have  ten  thousand  sub- 
scribers. In  the  first  place  it  is  well  edited  and  is  worth  more  than  the 
subscription  price,  which  is  two  dollars  a year,  as  a purely  literary  in- 
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vestment,  and  then  it  represents  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  institu- 
tions in  the  state — the  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School  for  boys.” 

— Charity  & Children. 

“We  rise  to  amend  the  above  suggestion  to  strike  out  the  word  “ten” 
in  line  one  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “twenty” — and  also 
request  Charity  and  Children  to  give  its  approval  and  have  the  bill 
passed  as  amended” — Catawba  News  Enterprise 

******* 

JOHN  CLARENCE  LESLIE, 

“Have  you  heard  of  the  death  of  John  Leslie?”  was  passed  up  and  down 
the  streets,  last  Monday.  Those  that  were  representatives  of  the  citizenship 
of  Concord  thirty  years  ago  were  saddened  with  the  intensest  grief. 

Mr.  Leslie  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  New  York,  at  the  age  of  58  years, 
where  he  had  gone  to  take  charge  of  an  immense  business  established  by  the 
late  James  William  Cannon,  the  master  builder  and  the  master  discoverer  of 
promising  men.  It  is  pleasing  to  all,  who  value  character,  rectitude  and  a 
loyalty  to  former  friends  and  the  graces  of  life,  as  John  Leslie  did  himself, 
that  he  had  wrung  from  early  childhood,  strewn  with  much  uncertainty  and  a 
sparcitv  of  opportunities,  a business  success  that  is  measured  by  seven  fig- 
ures. That  is  a fine  accomplishment.  It  is  finer  still  that  John  Leslie,  in  all 
his  progress  and  advancement  in  prominence  in  a business  world  that  touched 
the  entire  country,  remained  the  same  quiet,  gentlemanly  gentleman,  modest 
and  unspectacular.  And  finer  still  then  all  these,  John  Leslie  in  the  white 
day  of  his  succces  did  not  forget  his  kin  and  his  associates  and  liis  friends  of 
other  days,  back  home. 

It  seems  only  yesterday  when  as  office  men  in  the  Cannon  & Fetzer  store 
John  Leslie  and  Irwin  Woodhouse  attracted  to  themselves  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  entire  county.  They  were  marked  men  early  in  life,  and  no 
disappointment  can  be  traced  to  their  door  or  to  their  doings. 

The  high  purpose,  clean  character  and  clean  living,  and  the  splendid  rec- 
ord of  John  Leslie  are  examples  for  emulation.  Finite  minds  ccannot  under- 
stand why  the  great  Infinite  carried  him  away  so  early. 


AN  INTERESTED  WATCHER, 

The  good  friend  of  the  school,  of  humanity  in  general  and  progressive 
oauses,  Hon.  A.  H.  Boyden,  of  Salisbury,  taking  note  of  the  gift  by  the  Mov- 
ing Picture  Association  of  the  state  of  a 1000-seating  capacity  auditorium  for 
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the  benefit  of  this  institution  writes:  “You  are  a wonder;  the  next  thing  I 
expect  to  see  in  the  papers  is  that  you  have  a circus  connected  with  the 
Jackson  Training  School  equal  to  John  Robinson’s,  the  joy  of  my  young  life. 
Good  luck  to  you.”  That  sounds  just  like  the  genial  spirit  that  sent  the 
message. 

When  the  public  found  out  what  Avas  being  done  at  the  Jackson  Training 
School,  there  began  to  bob  up  here  and  there  a man  or  a woman  that  wanted 
to  do  something  to  aid  materially.  At  first  it  required  some  diplomacy  and 
ingenuity  to  properly  make  a business  connection,  but  it  is  no  longer  a hard 
proposition. 

Speaking  of  a circus,  Col.  Boyden  speaks  the  language  of  every  child,  when 
he  classes  it  as  “a  joy  of  my  young*  life.”  In  a small  and  limited  measure, 
we  already  have  a circus  and  it  functions  pretty  well,  but  we  do  not  aspire 
to  equal  John  Robinson’s  because  there  was  in  all  history  but  one  John  Lowlow. 
Come  down,  colonel,  your  pass  into  the  inner  circles  is  good  forever  more 


MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Answering  a request  of  the  governor,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  insti- 
tution met  on  the  27th  to  transact  certain  business  that  wasj  necessary  before 
the  enlarged  programme  of  building  could  be  inaugrated.  There  was  a goodly 
attendance  of  the  trustees.  The  story  never  grows  old  with  them;  and  when 
time  permits  they  make  a survey  of  the  entire  grounds  and  activities. 
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A LAY  SERMON. 

By  R.  R.  CIARK 

Let  ever.y  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For  there  is  no  power 
hut  of  God:  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God. 

Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power , resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God: 
and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation.  For  rulers  are 
not  a terror  to  good  works , but  to  the  evil. — Romans,  13 : 1-2-3. 

Put.  them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers,  to  obey  mag- 
istrates, to  be  ready  to  every  good  work — Titus,  3:  1. 


Let  it  be  said  at  the  outset  that 
there  is  no  purpose  here  to  usurp  the 
prerogative  of  any  preacher,  block- 
ade or  otherwise.  Neither  is  there  a 
purpose  to  attempt  to  interpret 
Scripture.  The  idea  is  to  set  down 
a few  things  that  have  occurred  to 
me  for  the  consideration  of  any  who 
may  be  interested. 

Not  long  ago,  some  newspaper 
readers  will  recall,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(North,)  at  the  instance  of  Hon.  W. 
J.  Bryan,  a member  of  that  Assembly, 
adopted  a resolution  requesting  all 
members  of  that  Church  to  sign  a 
pledge  to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
strong  drink.  So  far  as  the  news 
reports  of  the  proceedings  disclosed, 
the  pledge  was  not  compulsory.  The 
Assembly  had  no  right  to  make  it 
compulsory.  It  was  simply  sug- 
gested as  the  duty  of  professing 
Christians  to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
liquor. 

Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Assembly  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
noted  author,  diplomat  and  Presby- 
terian preacher,  declared  in  a sermon 
in  New  York:  “To  say  that  the  use 
of  wine  is  per  se  sinful,  and  for  a 
Christian  Church  to  impose  a pledge 
which  would  have  excluded  Jesus 
Christ  from  its  ministry  and  member- 
ship, is  manifestly  so  absurd  as  to 


border  on  the  blasphemous.  ’ ’ That 
assertion  of  Dr.  Van  Dyke  Ts  gave  me 
pause.  I am  not  disputing  with  that 
eminent  man,  nor  am  I appearing  for 
Mr.  Bryan,  with  whom  I am  probably 
more  often  in  disagreement  than 
agreement,  and  who  is  abundantly 
able  to  take  care  of  himself.  I am 
simply  mentioning  what  occurs  to  me 
in  this  connection.  In  the  first  place 
the  Bryan  resolution  did  not  declare 
the  use  of  strong  drink  a sin  per  se, 
as  I understand  it,  although  Dr.  Van 
Dyke  can  contend  that  that  was  the 
effect.  Nor  was  the  pledge  imposed. 
It  was  left  optional.  In  the  former 
times,  when  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  strong  drink  was  authorized 
by  law,  and  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  was  common,  very  few  would 
take  the  position  that  the  use  of 
liquor  was  of  itself  sinful.  Of 
course  it  could  be  made  so.  If  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits  resulted  in  the 
physical  or  mental  impairment  of  the 
individual,  then  it  would  seem  to  be 
contrary'  to  the  Scriptural  injunc- 
tion against  that  which  defiles  the 
body.  Or  if  the  example  was  hurt- 
ful to  others  it  would  seem  to  be 
wrong  under  Paul's  declaration  that 
he  would  refrain  from  meat  for  all 
time  if  eating  meat  caused  a brother 
to  offend. 

But  as  it  seems  to  the  ordinary 
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layman,  Dr.  Van  Dyke  missed  the 
vital  point  at  issue;  or  at  least  the 
report  of  his  sermon  did  not  contain 
any  mention  of  the  duty  of  the  citi- 
zen, and  especially  of  the  professing 
Christian,  to  be  subject  to  the  powers 
that  be ; to  obey  the  law,  whether 
one  thinks  the  law  wise  or  unwise. 
And  the  point  I am  emphasizing  for 
consideration  here.  Is  it  morally 
wrong,  is  it  a sin,  to  disobey  the  law 
duly  enacted  by  the  civil  power?  If 
it  is  then  the  use  of  liquor  as  a 
beverage  is  a sin  per  se  under  pres- 
ent condition.  Under  former  con- 
ditions, when  it  was  not  unlawful  to 
manufacture  and  sell  strong  drink, 
it  was  the  extreme  view  to  contend 
that  its  use  in  moderation  was  of 
itself  a sin.  But  is  not  the  situa- 
tion entirely  changed  when  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  for  beverage  pur- 
poses are  strictly  prohibited  by  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  land  ? 
Liquor  for  beverage  purposes  cannot 
be  procured  lawfully.  Therefore  the 
purchaser  of  strong  drink  aids  and 
abets  in  the  violation  of  the  law  in 
the  mere  act  of  purchase.  That 
seems  to  be  plain  enough,  considered 
either  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Scripture  quoted  or  from  the  view- 
point of  ordinary  common  sense.  If 
it  be  so,  then  if  professing  Christians 
— Church  members — are  unwilling  to 
pledge  themselves  to  abstain  from 
that  which  violates  the  law,  it  need 
not  be  expected  that  the  ungodly  will 
do  so.  Rather  the  latter  are  en- 
couraged to  ignore  the  law  by  the 
example  of  those  who  are  charged  to 
be  subject  to  the  higher  powers. 

The  prohibition  law  is  just  one 
point  of  the  consideration.  It  is 
given  attention  here  because  it  is  not 
only  a live  but  a timely  topic  at  all 


times,  but  because  it  was  the  matter 
under  consideration  by  Mr.  Bryan 
and  Dr.  Van  Dyke.  If  the  vio- 
lation of  the  prohibition  law — 

either  by  the  manufacture,  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  or  the  use  of  liquor  is 
a sin,  it  must  follow  that  the  violation 
of  all  other  laws  is  a sin.  The  auto- 
mobile laws  are  violated  daily  by 
those  who  would  resent  being  classed 
with  the  lawless  or  with  the  ungodly. 
The  laws  prohibiting  usury  are  con- 
stantly violated,  by  individuals  and 
corporations,  the  violators  frequently 
being  those  classed  as  leading  and 
model  citizens,  leaders  in  the  Church. 
And  many  there  be  who  apparently 
account  it  no  sin  to  evade  the  tax 
laws  by  hook  or  crook,  by  lying 
directly  or  indirectly.  The  fact  that 
the  Nazarene,  when  the  Jews  asked 
Him  if  it  was  lawful  to  pay  tribute 
to  Caesar,  they  desiring  to  evade  the 
tribute,  answered,  il  Render  unto  Cae- 
sar the  things  that  are  Caesar's,” 
has  no  consideration  with  those  who 
seem  to  feel  it  a duty  and  a privi- 
lege to  keep  back  a part  of  the  tri- 
bute they  owe  the  civil  government. 
And  so  the  list  could  be  multiplied. 
There  are  numerous  prohibitions  in 
the  statutes  that  are  ignored,  the 
citizen  salving  his  conscience  with 
the  excuse  that  the  law  is  wrong. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  point  to  where 
that  leads.  If  each  individual  may 
determine  these  matters  for  himself, 
the  government  fails. 

I am  not  unaware  that  men  have 
been  proclaimed  martyrs,  heroes  and 
patriots  for  resistance  to  law  which 
they  deemed  tyranny;  and  I am  not 
here  to  say  where  the  sin  ends  and 
the  righteousness  begins  in  resistance 
to  law.  The  anarchists,  communists, 
bolshevists  and  all  others  by  what- 
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ever  name  called  who  would  over- 
throw the  government  by  violence, 
profess  to  justify  their  course  as 
resistance  to  tyranny.  The  answer 
of  the  conservative  and  law-abiding, 
an  answer  that  cannot  be  resisted 
nor  successfully  denied,  is  that  in  a 
democracy,  such  as  this  country  is, 
the  people  can  change  rulers  and  laws 


whenever  they  are  amind  by  the 
peaceful  exercise  of  their  power. 
Admit  that  answer  and  no  violator 
of  law  can  successfully  excuse  him- 
self on  the  ground  that  the  law  is 
wrong. 

Is  violation  of  law  a sin?  Write 
your  own  answer  in  the  light  .of 
conscience. 


The  moving  picture  men  have  decided  to  erect  a great  playhouse  at 
the  Jackson  Training  School.  This  is  very  generous  on  the  part  of  the 
movie  men,  and  will  contribute  no  little  to  the  happiness  of  the  hoys. 
— Charity  & Children. 


LENIOR-A  FRONT  YARD  AND  DOOR. 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


Lovely,  lustrous  Lenior — named  in 
honor  of  General  William  Lenoir,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  the  battle  of  King’s 
Mountain,  and  founded  in  1841- 
bears  a glorious  heritage  in  valor  and 
the  laurel  wreath  of  victory,  and  is  a 
lusty  namesake  of  an  illustrious  vic- 
tor. 

Lenior  is  the  front  yard  and  the 
front  door  of  the  beautiful  Blowing 
Rock  scenic  country — a gift  of  divine 
craftsmanship;  a gift  of  nature;  a 
gift  so  superb  in  its  grandeur,  that 
those  who  come  here  for  the  first 
time  marvel  and  wonder  in  amaze- 
ment. The  Blowing  Rock  country  is 
destined  to  be  the  resting  place,  and 
play  ground,  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  happy  people.  Its  gift  of 
rugged  mountain  scenery — the  quaint 
and  famous  old  Rock  itself — pali- 
sades of  towering  peaks,  forest 
canyons,  grand  oak  and  chestnut 
trees,  babbling  brooks,  wild  flowers, 
sunshine,  shades  and  sunset,  moon 
paths  and  silvery  lakes,  with  sooth- 
ing breezes,  all  conspire  to  thrill  and 


delight. 

From  Garden  To  Garden. 

Human  thought  thinks  of  itself 
as  starting  in  a beautiful  garden  and 
going  to  another  beautiful  garden. 
The  first  it  called  Eden;  the  second 
it  called  Paradise.  Its  ideal  habita- 
tion is  a beautiful  garden.  Lenior 
is  the  gateway  to  one  of  nature’s 
masterpieces,  the  garden  of  the  gods 
and  the  goddesses.  It  is  part  of  this 
mountain  scenic  Eldorado.  It  is  an 
accepted  and  fitting  realization  to 
mark  the  end  of  a man’s  journey 
around  the  globe;  it  fulfills  his  hopes 
and  desires ; confirms  his  ideals  of 
beauty  in  nature,  and  a place  for  the 
last  and  highest  enjoyment  of  rest  and 
recreation.  Its  climate  is  cool  and  re- 
freshing the  year  ’round.  Nothing 
like  it  anywhere  else. 

Lenior  Throbs  With  Interest. 

Lenior  is  a rhythmical  name,  typ- 
ical of  its  beauty,  location  and  moun- 
tain environment.  Lenior  is  young 
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in  spirit,  in  looks,  in  fact.  She  lives 
naturally  and  happily,  with  a popu- 
lation of  6,000  as  energetic  Ameri- 
cans as  ever  gloried  in  progress  and 
achievement.  Through  Lenior ’s  gate- 
way you  look  up  and  out  upon  the 
top  side  of  easternAmerica.  When 
you  gaze  upon  the  illimatable  sea  of 
mountains,  it  enlarges  one ’s  vision ; 
increases  one’s  capacity  for  taking  in 
the  greatness  of  a great  State; 
breaks  one ’s  limitations  on  sur- 
roundings; shows  the  greatness  of 
God,  and  compels  one  to  use  super- 
latives in  a feeble  attempt  at  des- 
cription. 

Lenior  Has  Visions. 

Lenior  has  great  enthusiasm,  and 
a great  vision  for  the  future.  She 
has  accomplished  great  achieve- 
ments. Already  the  echo  of  the 
hum  of  her  furniture,  chair  and  mir- 
ror factories ; the  spindles  of  her 
cotton  and  woolen  mills,  and  the 
bustle  of  her  numerous  other  in- 
dustries are  heard  around  the  globe. 
People  all  over  this  land,  and  others, 
sit  in  Lenior  chairs;  sleep  in  Lenior 
beds ; eat  from  Lenior  tables ; and 
sit  in  Leinor  furnished  rooms  and 
look  at  their  beautiful  selves  in  Len- 
ior Mirrors.  Not  only  that  but  they 
wear  Lenior  made  clothes;  shoes 
made  from  Lenior  leather.  Did  you 
know  that  Lenior  was  the  second 
largest  furniture  manufacturing  city 
in  North  Carolina,  and  the  third 
largest  in  the  world?  Fact.  The 
leading  manufacturers  employ  over 
1,434  operatives.  The  annual  pay- 
roll is  over  $2,067,000.  Lenior  is  an 
inspiration.  It  is  not  only  ‘‘The 
Gateway  to  the  Scenic  Blowing  Rock 
Country,”  as  it  is  entitled,  but  it  is 
the  temple  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try. Today  Lenior  faces  the  future, 


not  by  standing  still,  but  by  the  in- 
spiring spectacle  of  looking  up  and 
marching  on,  confident  of  the  power 
and  strength  of  her  own  endeavors 
and  the  great  ship  of  prosperity. 

Some  Of  The  Things  Lenior  Is  Do- 
ing. 

Beautiful  town  with  beautiful 
streets,  and  attractive  grass-plot 
lined  pavements.  Lenior  has  already 
spent,  several  years  ago,  $130,000  in 
paving  her  two  main  thoroughfares. 
She  is  now  spending,  in  addition, 
$125,000  in  paving  all  side  and  cross 
streets,  and  for  extensions.  This 
is  under  construction  at  the  present 
time. 

Lenior  is  enlarging  her  water  sup- 
ply sufficient  to  accommodate  a town 
of  50,000  inhabitants.  She  is  spend- 
ing now  some  $75,000  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  work  is  being  pushed 
to  an  early  completion.  The  hew 
supply  is  from  the  mountain  water- 
shed, some  eight  miles  distant,  with 
a natural  gravity  of  fine  force  to  the 
town  reservoir. 

Evidences  Of  Thrift. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  evidences  of 
thrift  and  progress  here  in  civic,  re- 
ligious and  industrial  circles.  The 
Baj)tists  are  to  build  a handsome 
new  church  on  the  old  graded  school 
property;  and  Zion  Reform  church 
has  purchased  the  First  Baptist 
building,  and  they  have  moved  up  a 
notch.  The  new  graded  school 
building  is  a fine,  modern  structure; 
the  pride  of  the  town.  The  social 
life  of  Lenior  is  keeping  pace — and 
if  anything,  leading — in  this  bust- 
ling burg,  and  is  adding  a zest  to  life 
among  the  foothills,  in  such  a beau- 
tiful environment.  Lenior  is  the  home 
of  Davenport  College,  one  of  the  bea- 
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con  lights  of  education  for  young 
women  among  the  Methodists,  it  is 
the  habitat  of  a splendid  semi-weekly 
newspaper,  The  News-Topic;  the 
largest  garage  in  this  part  of  the 


State,  100  X 200  feet;  & flying  ma- 
chine, and  a totem  pole.  Lenior  is 
all  right;  and  happy  on  the  way  to 
greater  things. 


Carlye  was  showing  an  old  Scotch  friend  his  sound  proof  room  built 
on  top  of  his  house  in  Chelsea.  The  old  fellow  examined  the  room.,  whence 
nothing  from  outside  could  either  be  seen  or  heard,  and  then  he  said 
with  a chuckle: 

“Man,  it’s  grand!  Here  ye  may  study  and  write  all  the  rest  of  your 
life,  and  nobody  be  one  bit  wiser. — Washington  Star. 


CONFRONTED  BY  A CONDITION. 

The  Charlotte  News  has  taken  the  trouble  to  assemble  some  startling  sta- 
tistics that  afforded  an  occasion  for  some  very  serious  thoughts.  The  horrible 
knowledge  of  the  rural  sections  being  drawned  upon  for  some  of  the  very  best 
element , along  with  the  less  desirable  as  citizens,  is  making  thoughtful  people 
very  anxious. 

In  the  past  twelve  months  three  or  four  of  the  very  best  citizens  and  land- 
owners of  St.  John’s  section,  Cabarrus  county,  have  moved  to  town.  Being 
asked  why  they  did  so,  leaving  splendid  properties,  the  unanimous  answer 
came  promptly:  “ The  school  facilities,  and  the  character  of  the  schools,  are 
such  that  we  are  unwilling  to  deprive  our  children  of  such  superior  advantages 
to  be  had  in  town.”  Yet  the  officials  of  the  school  board  of  Cabarrus  are 
trying  to  persuade  the  public,  to  hide  the  wretchedness  of  their  conduct  of 
the  public  schools,  to  believe  that  the  rural  children  are  receiving  all  that 
they  need  or  deserve. 

The  News’  article  touches  upon  other  vital  questions.  And  it  is  worth 
our  while  to  consider  them: 


1 ‘It  takes  63  1-2  dozen  or  762  eggs, 
to  pay  a plasterer  for  one  day’s  work 
of  eight  hours. 

“It  takes  17  1-2  bushels  of  corn, 
or  a year’s  receipt  from  half  an 
acre,  to  pay  a bricklayer  one  day. 

“It  takes  twenty-three  chickens, 
three  pounds  each,  to  pay  a painter 
for  one  day’s  work  in  New  York. 

“It  takes  forty-two  pounds  of  but- 
ter, or  the  output  from  fourteen 
cows,  fed  and  milked  for  twenty- 


four  hours,  to  pay  a plumber  $14 
a day. 

“It  takes  a hog  weighing  175 
pounds,  representing  eight  month’s 
feeding  and  care,  to  pay  a carpenter 
for  one  day’s  work. 

1 1 This  was  sent  in  to  us  by  a friend 
and  an  economist  of  this  commu- 
nity who  was  very  much  alarmed  over 
the  figures  quoted  above. 

“They  originally  appeared  in  a 
telegram  sent  to  Herbert  Hoover, 
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secretary  of  the  commerce  in  the 
President  ’s  cabinet,  by  President 
Wannamaker  of  the  American  Cotton 
Association. 

“It  is  the  recollection  of  this  news- 
paper that  the  figures  were  printed  in 
these  columns  at  the  time,  but  even 
so  they  are  worth  reproducing  and 
worth  further  comment  and  attention 
from  the  public. 

“They  symptomize  a very  glaring 
defect  in  our  present-day  economic 
system.  They  foreshadow  a very 
great  revolution  which  is  bound  to 
come  to  pass  in  America  unless  the 
conditions  they  represent  are  quick- 
ly changed. 

“We  are  not  sure  but  that  we  are 
today  iin  the  first  stages  of  that  rev- 
olution which  is  going  to  take  the 
people  from  agriculture  and  put 
them, — misplace  them  is  a better 
term, — in  the  industrial  populations, 
bringing  about  a lop-sided  and  inor- 
ganic form  of  civilization. 

“No  country  can  last  long  with 
everybody  depleting  the  productive 
fields  an  the  raw  product  centers  in 
order  to  join  the  mad  scramble  for 
the  gains  of  distribution  and  utili- 
zation. That  is  what  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  in  America  as  a more 
or  less  certain  event  unless  the 
farmer  is  given  some  conditions 
which  he  is  being  denied  today. 


“What  is  going  to  happen,  econom- 
ically, socally  and  otherwise  when 
the  wheat  fields  are  deserted 
for  the  plasterer’s  pursuit,  when 
the  cotton  plantations  of  the  South 
are  surrounded  to  idleness  while  the 
farmers  rush  into  the  congested 
centers  to  go  to  painting,  when  the 
livestock  producers  of  the  Middle 
West  quit  raising  the  meat,  that  we 
in  the  South,  unfortunately,  have 
to  eat  instead  of  raising  ourselves, 
and  join  the  groups  of  industrials 
who  are  engaged  in  the  plumbing 
lines, — what,  in  a word,  will  the 
civilization  of  America  be  reduced 
to  when  the  raw  rough  wealth 
sources  are  stopped  up  and  all  of 
us  get  to  competing  for  the  whipped 
cream  ? 

“We  had  better  be  thinking  about 
that,  those  especially  of  the  cities. 
The  congested,  populous  centers  are 
growing.  Look  at  this  census  table 
and  see  how  the  great  cities  are  be- 
coming greater,  and  how  the  sparse- 
ly-settled countrysides  are  being  less 
densely  populated.  The  answer  to 
this  condition  is  found  in  the  above- 
quoted  figures  which  show  how  un- 
bearably onerous  the  burdens  being 
placed  upon  the  farmers  to  make  a 
living  while  such  high  wages  are 
awaiting  those  of  the  other  pur- 
suits.” 


Teacher — “Wait  a moment,  Johnny.  What  do  you  understand  by  that 
word  ‘deficit’ ?” 

Johnny — “It’s  what  you’ve  got  when  you  haven’t  got  as  much  as  if 
you  just  hadn’t  nothing.’’ 
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GONE  TO  ANOTHER  COUNTY. 


A teacher , Mr.  H.  T.  Baker,  highly  educated  and  formerly  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful teachers  of  Cabarrus  county,  is  in  attendance  upon  the  Stanly  county 
Summer  school  for  teachers,  and  he  writes  interestingly  to  the  Albemarle 
News-Herald,  as  follows: 


Comparisons  are  odious,  so  we  will 
try  to  give  a short  sketch  of  The 
Summer  Training  School  that  has 
now  been  in  session  in  Albemarle  for 
four  weeks,  without  saying  anything 
at  all  about  what  other  counties  are 
doing. 

Those  of  us  who  read  editor  J.P. 
Cook,  in  a recent  issue  of  The  Up- 
lift, need  not  be  reminded  of  the  fate 
that  certain  neighboring  counties 
are  so  far  behind  the  progressive 
county  of  Stanly  on  educational  lines, 
that  there  could  really  be  no  com- 
parison. This  is  more  regretable  be- 
cause we  have  to  make  the  humiliat- 
ing confession  that  we  have  been  a 
citizen  of  this  laggard  county  for, 
low,  these  many  years.  But  for 
the  time  being  let  us  forget  that  we 
are  in  such  close  proximity  with  an 
atmosphere  of  lassitude  and  turn 
our  thoughts  toward  a community 
that  is  so  distinctively  blessed  with 
a people  who  have  set  up  for  them- 
selves an  educational  goal,  and  who 
have  been  inspired  with  the  spirit  of 
conquest. 

While  the  leader  of  the  educa- 
tional forces  of  Stanly  county, Prof. 
C.  A.  Reap,  and  his  associates  have 
not  reached  the  full  fruition  of  their 
hope  to  make  Stanly  county  the  ban- 
ner section  of  the  state  for  good 
schools,  they  have  left  several  mile 
posts  behind  the.m 

“Self  praise  is  half  scandal’ ’ as 
the  saying  goes,  but  it  is  the  spirit 


of  emulation  that  we  are  indebted 
for  much  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  all  lines  of  endeavor, 
so  we  think  other  folks  should  know 
what  is  being  done  over  here  in 
Stanly.  Of  course,  it  goes  without 
saying,  that  the  very  best  teaching 
talent  was  secured  in  advance  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  Stanly  County’s 
teachers.  Mr.  Beam,  the  new  Super- 
intendent of  Albemarle’s  City  School, 
and  conductor  of  our  Summer  Train- 
ing School,  teaches  four  periods 
each  bay,  Mrs.  Laudaman  and  Miss 
Moyle  have  charge  of  the  other  units 
of  work. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  needs  to 
be  emphasized  a little  more  than  the 
rest,  it  is  the  willingness  on  the  part 
of  our  instructors  to  listen  at  the 
teacher-students  talk  some,  and  not 
monopolize  the  whole  occasion  for 
self  exploitation.  In  fact,  we  are  re- 
quired to  talk  right  much  sometimes, 
especially  if  it’s  something  that  we 
don’t  know  much  about.  That  is  the 
way  they  have,  I reckon,  of  helping 
us  where  we  most  need  it. 

To  make  a long  story  short,  we 
think  this  six  weeks  of  training  that 
we  teachers  are  getting  is  going  to 
be  worth  much  to  us  and  indirectly 
to  the  children  wTiom  we  teach.  Mr. 
Harris,  one  of  my  classmates,  said 
to  me,  “Mr.  Baker,  I have  taught  in 
the  public  schools  forty-eight  years, 
have  attended  teachers  meetings,  in- 
stitutes, and  summer  schools,  but  thif 
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just  beats  all.”  Of  course  we  second  Two  more  weeks — then  we  tell 
the  motion,  some  more. 


“De  truth  ain’t  alius  easy  to  git  at,”  said  Uncle  Eben.  “A  man  kin 
sometimes  say  sumpin’  in  half  a minute  dat  he  can’t  explain  in  five 
years.  ’ ’—Washington  Star. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  AND  PERSON- 
ALITY. 


By  Rev.  Thos.  F.  Opie. 

was  ‘Why  in  the  h — • didn’t  you  get 
up  and  see?’  I lost  that  job  and  went 


There  are  persons  who  will  think 
that  this  whole  matter  of  the  great 
success  of  the  Golden  Rule  system, 
in  connection  with  the  Nash  Com- 
panjr,  hinges  on  the  personality  of 
Mr.  Nash  himself — and  who  will  hold 
back  from  putting  the  system  into 
effect  in  their  own  plants  because  of 
personal  misgiving  as  to  being  able 
to  carry  it  to  successful  conclusion. 
Let  Mr.  Nash  speak  for  himself  on 
this  subject: — “I  am  often  asked 
how  much  my  personality  had  to  do 
with  the  success  of  our  company.  I 
want  to  answer  definitely  and  posi- 
tively that  I had  no  personality  until 
I accepted  a principle  and  that  it  is 
out  of  the  principle  that  the  person- 
ality developed.  When  I was  carry- 
ing the  hod  at  the  Soldiers’  Home 
at  Marion,  Ind.,  I had  the  person- 
ality of  a hod-carrier.  When  I was 
working  in  the  bridge  gang  on  the 
Vanadalia  Railroad  running  into  St. 
Joseph,  Mich.,  I had  the  personality 
of  a bridge  gang  worker,  and  per- 
haps plenty  of  it,  because  when  the 
boss  came  out  one  morning  after  a 
night  of  drunken  revelry,  and  arriv- 
ed at  the  job  about  ten  o’clock,  and 
said  to  me,  looking  through  his  blur- 
ry eyes,  ‘What  in  the  h — have  you 
been  doing  all  morning?’  my  answer 


on  the  tramp,  immediately. 

This  is  related  in  order  to  show 
that  the  Golden  Rule  system  can 
transform  a man  as  well  as  his  busi- 
ness— and  that  no  great  amount  of 
genius,  personality  or  unusual  en- 
dowment is  essentail  to  its  introduc- 
tion into  one’s  business.  According 
to  the  wife  of  the  man  who  has  made 
the  Golden  Rule  famous  in  Cincin- 
nati and  a dozen  other  ulaces 
where  his  business  operates,  the 
greatest  effect  have  been  produced  on 
Mr.  Nash  himself.  She  once  said  to 
him,  “I  have  heard  today  a great 
deal  about  the  development  in  the 
factory,  but  the  most  wonderful  of 
all  has  been  overlooked.  I wonder 
whether  you  recognize  the  wonder- 
ful development  that  has  been  made 
in  you? — Yours  has  been  the  most 
wonderful  of  all.”  A close  friend 
told  Mr.  Nash  recently  that  it  wa£ 
difficult  for  him  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Nash  was  the  [same  man  he  had 
known  only  a few  years  before — “X 
wondered  today,  as  I looked  at  you 
as  you  sat  on  the  platform  with  the 
president  of  that  great  institution  of 
learning,  how  many,  if  they  came  into 
the  audience  as  strangers,  would 
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pick  you  for  the  farmer  from  In- 
diana and  him  for  the  president.’ ’ 

We  have  already  referred  to  the 
disappearance  of  profanity,  among 
the  very  men  who  an  oath  was  as 
common  as  breathing,  and  to  changes 
in  the  character  and  personal  lives 
of  the  men  and  women  connected 
with  the  Nash  ■ establishment.  We 
have  referred  to  the  real  love  and 
sympathy  and  the  sense  of  brother- 
hood that  pervades  the  place — and 
to  what  Mr.  Nash  calls  a miracle  in 
the  transformation  of  some  of  his 
employees.  The  firm  took  on  a wo- 
man who  had  killed  a man — and  to 
whom  every  door  vwa|s  appfarenftly 
closed — after  her  acquittal.  It  paid 
$199  of  debts  for  a mother  of  seven 
little  children,  so  that  she  migh,t 
spend  Christmas  with  her  little  ones. 

This  from  the  Cincinnati  Post, 
“The  Golden  Rule  is  all  right,  says 
everybody.  But  how  are  you  going 
to  use  it  on  the  man  who  ‘does  you 
dirt?’  No,  it  can’t  be  done,  says 


nearly  everybody.  But  this  is  th® 
story  of  a man  whose  firm  is  sup- 
porting the  family  of  the  bandit 
who  robbed  it  of  an  $8,000  payroll. 
He  has  put  the  bandit’s  wife  on  the 
payroll  at  a wage  of  $20  a week — 
and  requires  no  work  of  her.”  But 
he  does  require  that  the  children 
shall  be  kept  together  and  sent  to 
church  and  school,  “to  the  end  that 
they  may  grow  up  to  be  worthy 
men  and  women  who  by  honorable 
living  will  make  recompense  to  so- 
ciety for  the  sins  of  their  father.” 

Thus  the  Golden  Rule  works  to  the 
development  of  personality  in  the 
most  unlooked-for  places  and  works 
miracles  on  all  sides.  But  it  must 
work  through  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  men  and  women.  It  cannot  put 
itself  into  effect ! Therefore,  all 
things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them.  We  can  remake  the  world  by 
so  doing. 


DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  COAL  FIELDS. 

The  recent  geological  survey  of  the  Deep  River  coal  basin  in  this  State 
is  bearing  fruit,  as  indicated  in  the  coming  development  of  the  third  coal 
mine.  Virginia  capitalists,  whose  representative  experts  know  a good 
coal  prospect  when  they  see  one,  are  negotiating  for  a tract  of  coal  land 
embracing  2,500  acres,  and  will  begin  active  mining  operations  in  due 
time.  The  survey  disclosed  existence  of  coal  of  a high  grade  in  the 
region  where  coal  mining  has  been  long  in  operation  and  it  is  the  finer 
quality  the  Virginians  are  after.  There  is  a good  prospect  that  Virgin- 
ians will  be  shortly  supplying  North  Carolinians  with  a high  grade  of 
North  Carolina  Pocarontas.  The  development  outlook  in  the  coal  regions 
is  made  the  more  promising  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  connection  with 
coal  mining  will  come  extension  of  the  waterpower  possibilitiies  of  that 
section. — Charlotte  Observer. 
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LESSON  IN  THE  PRIMER 

For  the  school  officials  of  Cabarrus 
county.  The  friends  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  rural  child  in  Cabarrus 
county  respectfully  invite  Chairman 
Odell,  together  with  Col.  G.  F.  Mc- 
Allister and  Mr.  W.  F.  Smith,  the 
county  board,  and  their  executive  of- 
ficer, Prof.  Robertson,  to  sit  down  and 
make  a careful  study  of  this  picture 
in  wise  and  conservative  school  legis- 
lation. This  picture  is  reproduced  at 
the  request  of  a prominent  minister 
of  the  county,  who  feels  that  our 
officials  should  have  the  privilege  of 
an  object  lesson,  simple  and  clear. 

Wilson  county  is  practically  the 
size  of  Cabarrus.  In  1917  she  had 
52  seperate  school  districts  for  the 
white  children — the  same  number  pre- 
vails in  Cabarrus,  the  present  board 
having  increased  one  during  the  past 
six  years,  and  inaugrated  2 “ annex 
schools  ” in  one  township,  as  Supt. 
Robertson  designates  them.  In  1921 
Wilson  county  converted  its  territory 
into  16  districts,  erecting  modern  and 
wTell-equipped  buildings,  and  sees  that 
her  children  have  similar  advantages 
to  those  enjoyed  by  town  children. 
Do  not  Cabarrus  county  officials  re- 
gard this  as  simple  justice? 

The  Cabarrus  students  in  the  A. 
B.  C.  conduct  of  a modern,  pro- 
gressive administration  of  a rural 
educational  programme,  if  they  can’t 
understand  this  simple  picture,  should 
send  for  Prof.  Chas.  Lee  Coon,  the 
superintendent  of  Wilson  schools,  to 
instruct  them  how  the  thing  can  be 
done  in  Cabarrus. 

Wilson  county  is  the  educational 
leader  in  the  state — wouldn’t  Ca- 
barrus people  be  proud  to  escape  the 
honor  of  the  tail  in  the  procession? 
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GRANDFATHER  MARSH’S  STORIES. 


“ Bears?”  said  Grandfather 
Marsh,  in  reply  to  ray  question, — I 
had  just  come  to  board  at  the  com- 
fortable old  Marsh  homestead  and 
teach  the  rural  school  nearby. 
‘ ‘ Round  here?  Bless  you,  no!  Nor 
hasn’t  been  for  years  and  years. 
But  there  used  to  be,  when  we  first 
lived  here,  and  a pesky  nuisance 
they  was  too,  often  carrying  off 
little  pigs  and  lambs,  breaking  down 
the  corn  rows  to  eat  the  young  corn, 
and  wallowing  down  the  grain  and 
stripping  the  heads  from  it.  At  that 
time  all  this  part  of  Wisconsin  was 
pretty  much  a wilderness;  there  was 
settlements  here  ’n’  there,  in  place 
of  the  many  towns  there  is  now, — * 
miles  and  miles  apart,  mostly,™ 
and  instead  of  fine  up-to-date  farm 
buildings  and  smooth  fields  stretch- 
ing away,  thick,  just  ’s  far  as  your 
eyes  can  reach,  it  was  log  buildings 
set  in  the  middle  of  a stumpy  clear- 
ing, with  the  heavy  woods  round  it 
all.  The  roads  was  ’nt  what  they 
are  these  days,  I tell  ye!  Mostly  jest 
rough  trails  cut  through  the  woods, 
and  paths  where  you  could  lose  your 
way  as  easy  as  keep  it, — easier  too, 
sometimes,— and  instead  of  railroads 
and  interurban  lines  going  through 
the  country  in  all  directions,  with 
cars  running  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night,  there  was  a government 
train,  as  it  was  called,  a dozen  or 
fifteen  wagons  together,  that  came 
through  about  every  three  months 
with  supplies  for  the  settlements. 
The  mail  was  carried  once  a week  on 
the  back  of  an  Indian  or  French- 
Canadian  runner.  There  was  any 
amount  of  wild  things, — partriges 
and  squirrels,  deer,  foxes,  coons, 


wildcats  and  so  on,  and  wolves  some- 
times, though  these  last  wasn’t  very 
plenty,  at  least  not  in  my  time,  what- 
ever they  may  have  been  before. 
Once  it  was  told  around  that  a 
whopping  big  panther  had  been  seen 
and  heard  out  at  ‘the  ledge,’ — that’s 
five  or  six  miles  east  of  here, — but 
I guess  it  must  ’ve  been  one  of 
these  here  ‘they-say’  stories,  least- 
wise, we  never  run  across  anybody 
that  ’d  out  and  out  seen  him,  or  had 
seen  anybody  else  that  could  take 
their  oath  ’t  they  had  either,  though 
some  claimed  to  have  heard  some 
hair-raising  screechings  and  squall- 
ings  off  there. 

“But  bears, — yes,  I’ve  seen  them 
many  a time,  but  I never  got  into 
any  trouble  with  ’em.  They’re 
generally  peaceable  enough  if  they’re 
let  alone,  but  they’re  mighty  ugly 
customers  to  deal  with  if  they’re 
cornered  or  hurt,  and  an  old  one 
with  cubs  is  apt  to  be  touchy  and 
ready  to  fight.  Still,  I don’t  know 
as  they  ’ll  go  out  of  their  way  to 
attack  anyone.  I remember  once 
when  we  were  cleaning  up  the  place 
we  felled  a big  oak  tree  late  one 
afternoon.  It  was  in  the  fall,  and 
the  acorns — the  tree  was  loaded 
with  ’em,  — were  ripe.  Next  morn- 
ing the  two  boys  and  I went  to  work 
to  trim  off  the  limbs  and  get  the 
trunk  of  it  ready  to  be  sawed  and 
split  into  cord-wood.  Just  as  we 
came  up  to  the  foot  of  it  Dick  says, 
‘Why,  there’s  Maje  Davis,’ — Maje 
was  a big  Newfoundland  dog  the 
Davis  family  had  brought  with  ’em 
from  the  east, — ‘Here,  Maje,  Maje, 
come  here ! ’ But  Maje  didn ’t  come. 
He  stood  there  at  the  other  end  of 
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the  tree,  looking  at  us  and  sniffing 
sort  of  inquiring  like,  and  it  struck 
all  three  of  us  at  once  that  it  wasn’t 
the  Davis  dog. 

“ ‘That  ain’t  Maje!’  said  Henry. 
‘Why,  look  there — there’s  another 
just  like  him  coming  out  of  the  tree- 
top!’  Sure  enough,  there  was  an  aw- 
ful swishing  and  smashing  in  the 
thick  branches  of  the  fallen  tree, 
and  out  came  another,  and  right 
after  him  came  a third  one,  a good 
deal  bigg.er  than  the  two  first  ones. 
‘They’re  bears!’  we  all  cried  out  at 
once,  and  sure  enough  they  were,  an 
old  mother  and  her  two  cubs.  They’d 
been  in  among  the  top  of  the  tree 
feasting  on  the  acorns.  They  stood 
staring  at  us  for  a minute,  then 
started  off,  slow  and  easy  like,  into 
the  woods.  We  didn’t  urge  ’em  to 
stay  and  visit  with  us!  Generally, 
we  took  the  gun — a single  shot, 
muzzle-loading  rifle,  out  with  us,  but 
for  some  reason  we  hadn’t  taken  it 
that  morning, — I can’t  say  I was 
sorry  either.  The  boys  was  for 
racing  off  to  the  house  after  it  and 
following  up  the  bears  to  try  and  get 
a shot  at  ’em,  but  I strongly  advised 
’em  to  let  well  enough  alone.  I 
represented  to  them  that  ’twas  a 
chance  in  a hundred  if  they  killed 
the  old  one  at  one  shot,  and  if  not, 
or  if  they  shot  one  of  the  cubs  she’d 
be  down  on  us  like  a thousand  of 
bricks!  They’d  been  willing  to  let  us 
alone  and  I thought  it  was  only  fair 
we  should  do  the  same  by  them,  so 
the  boys  finally  gave  up  the  crazy 
idea  of  chasing  after  ’em.  That  was 
our  first  sight  of  a bear  outside  of  a 
travelling  show, — it  was  the  same 
season  I got  this  farm  and  com- 
menced clearing  it  up. 

“The  next  season  a settler  living 


a mile  or  two  from  us  had  quite  a 
patch  of  oats.  It  was  a fine  crop,— 
or  would  ’a’  been,  but  the  bears 
found  it  out  and  they  used  to  come 
nights  and  feast  on  the  young  milky 
grain,  and  wallow  it  down  till  he 
commenced  to  think  he  wouldn’t 
even  get  the  straw.  He  had  two  boys, 
seventeen  and  twenty  years  old,  or 
about  there,  and  they  determined  to 
watch  and  try  to  get  some  of  the 
bears,  or  at  least  keep  ’em  out  of  the 
oat  field.  The  youngest  was  an  aw- 
ful quiet  chap,  never  had  much  to 
say  about  anything,  but  the  other 
said  enough  for  both.  He  was  al- 
ways and  everlastingly  bragging, 
and  land!  when  they  set  out  to  de- 
fend the  oat  patch  you’d  ’a’  thought 
he  was  going  to  kill  all  the  bears  in 
Wisconsin  at  one  swoop,  and  think 
nothing  of  it,  except  that  it  was  a 
mighty  small  job  and  hardly  worth 
while  wasting  time  doing ! They 
had  an  old  musket  and  a pitchfork 
to  face  ’em  with.  When  the  even- 
ing come  the  oldest  thought  they 
didn’t  ought  to  go  to  the  field,  be- 
cause a bear  might  come  prowling 
round  the  house  or  try  to  break  into 
the  cow-barn  or  pig-pen.  He  said, 
’twas  all  foolishness  to  watch  that 
night;  it’d  be  too  dark  to  see  a bear 
if  one  did  come  (it  was  clear  as 
crystal  and  there  was  a full  moon,) 
they ’d  ought  to  wait  till  the  next, 
he’d  be  lots  more  likely  to  come  then, 
and  so  forth  and  so  on,  then  he 
thought  it’d  be  best  for  his  brother 
to  go  to  the  field  and  him  to  stay 
and  watch  the  cow-barn  and  pig-pen. 
He  hung  round  quite  a spell,  but 
finally  he  did  get  started,  and  they 
went  out  and  hid  in  some  hazel- 
brush near  the  path  the  bears  made 
getting  into  the,  field.  Bill— the 
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oldest  boy — was  bound  to  carry  the 
gun.  He  said  bis  brother ’d  get  so 
nervous  and  excited  he  couldn’t  do 
anything  anyhow,  and  it  needed  to 
be  somebody  that  was  cool  and 
steady-headed.  They’d  been  watch- 
ing  a couple  of  hours,  perhaps,  when 
they  heard  something  coming,  and 
by  the  light  of  the  moon  just  up 
above  the  tree-tops,  they  saw  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  a bear  coming 
up  over  the  crush  fence  round  the 
field.  Then  Bill  showed  how  cool 
and  steady-headed  he  was.  He 
leaped  up,  fired  the  old  musket  into 
the  air,  then  flung  it  down  and  run 
for  the  house  like  a streak,  yelling 
i ‘ Bears ! Bears ! Help ! Help !”  at 
every  jump,  leaving  his  brother  to 
face  it  out  alone.  He  burst  open 
the  door  and  tumbled  in,  knocking 
his  father  flat  too;  slammed  and 
barred  the  door  and  rushed  up  into 
the  loft.  He  said  afterward  that 
he’d  forgot  the  powder  and  shot,*— 
there  they  was  in  his  belt  all  the 
time ! — but  landsakes,  everybody 
knew  that  he  was  scared  half  to 
death.  The  old  man  and  a neighbor 
ran  to  the  field,  expecting  to  find 
the  other  boy  pretty  near  eaten  up, 
and  I declare  if  he  hadn ’t  tackled 
the  bear  with  the  pitchfork  and  kill- 
ed him  too,  by  gum!  ’Twasn’t  a 
very  big  one,  though,  but  anyhow 
Bill  didn’t  brag  quite  so  much  after 
that.  When  he ’d  get  to  talking 
pretty  big  somebody  ’d  be  pretty 
sure  to  call  ‘Help!’  or  ask  if  the 
bears  was  bothering  ’em  much  now, 
and  he’d  take  the  hint  and  shut  up 
mighty  quick. 

“Among  the  settlers  was  a little 
Frenchman,  who  was  terrible  afraid 
of  bears.  Him  and  another  fellow 
had  land  joining,  and  when  they 


first  got  it  they  lived  together  in  a 
little  brush  and  pole  shanty  they’d 
built  in  a gully,  tight  up  against  a 
ledge  of  rock  that  cropped  out  to- 
ward the  foot  of  the  slope.  They 
cleared  the  land,  and  put  in  a few 
potatoes  and  such,  during  the  sum, 
mer  and  worked  in  a lumber-camp 
through  the  winter.  One  night 
they’d  gone  to  bed  and  was  both 
sound  asleep,  when  all  at  once, 
smash,  bang,  thump,  came  something 
on  and  through  the  flimsy  roof,  down 
into  the  shanty.  It  was  a big  bear, 
and  I s’pose  there  was  a pretty  live- 
ly scrimmage  there  for  a few  min- 
utes. How  he  ever  came  to  tumble 
or  jumb  down  there  I don’t  know, 
but  anyhow  he  had,  and  I guess  he 
was  full  as  surprised  and  as  anxious 
to  get  out  as  the  men  were.  The  lit- 
tle Frenchman  gave  one  yell  and  one 
jump,  Patterson  said,  and  went  up 
through  the  hole  in  the  roof  onto  the 
top  of  the  rock  like  a skyrocket.  He 
didn’t  wait  to  dress,  either,  Patter- 
son didn’t  have  much  time  to  waste 
watching  him  go, — him  and  the  bear 
was  'tearing  round  among  the  tin 
dishes  and  grub  and  things,  trying  to 
keep  out  of  each  other’s  way.  Just 
as  the  bear  got  his  snout  through  a 
small  hole  in  the  brush  wall  of  the 
santy  and  came  lurching  out,  bring- 
ing down  pretty  near  the  whole  thing 
around  and  behind  him,  Patterson  got 
the  rough  board  door  open  and  dove 
out,  tripped  over  something  and  roll- 
ed down  the  slope,  landing  in  the  lit- 
tle creek  at  the  bottom, — the  water 
in  them  rock-spring  streams  is  ice- 
cold,  too, — while  the  bear  went  lum- 
bering off  through  the  bright  moon- 
light into  the  woods,  fast  as  he  could 
run.  Patterson  picked  himself  up 
and  looked  around  for  his  partner. 
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Back  from  the  gully,  at  the  top  of 
the  hill  was  an  old  dead  pine,  the 
trunk  bare  and  smooth  as  glass, 
a ’most,  and  nothing  left  of  the 
branches  except  a few  stubs  here  and 
there,  and  about  forty  feet  up  that 
the  Frenchman  was  hunched  up  like 
a frog,  hanging  on  for  dear  life  and 
yelling  and  praying  by  turns  and 
swearing  between  times  in  rapid-fire 
French  and  broken  English.  The 
bear  could  have  climbed  the  tree  dead 
easy,  if  he’d  been  so  minded,  but  I 
s’pose  that  never  occurred  to  Mr. 
Parley-voo.  How  under  the  canopy 
he  managed  it  I can’t  tell;  he 
couldn’t  if  he  hadn’t  a’  been  so 
plaguey  scared.  It  was  a good  while 
before  he ’d  come  down,  and  he  didn ’t 
find  it  a very  easy  matter  to  get 
down,  either. 

“But  I guess  about  the  funniest 
yarn  I’ve  heard  about  hunting  bears 
was  one  old  man  Ames  told  on  him- 
self. One  real  bright  moonlight 
night,  along  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
they  heard  something  moving  round 
outside  near  the  house.  He  got  up 
and  looked  out — it  was  about  mid- 
night,— and  there  was  a big  bear 
nosing  about.  Bear  meat  is  pretty 
good  eating,  especially  along  toward 
winter  when  they’re  fat,  let  alone 
the  comfort  of  a good  bear-skin  to 
bundle  up  in,  and  Ames  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  was  going  to  have  the 
old  fellow.  He  got  his  rifle  and 
without  stopping  to  put  on  even  his 
shoes  he  opened  the  door  soft  as  he 
could  and  stepped  out,  quiet,  to  get  a 
shot  at  him.  But  the  must  ’ve 
heard  him  moving  round,  or  suspect- 
ed something,  for  he ’d  started  off, 
slow  and  easy  like,  across  the  clear- 
ing. Ames  followed  him,  he  thought 
every  minute  he’d  get  a chance  for  a 


shot.  The  bear  struck  into  the  road 
and  slouched  along,  keeping  jest 
about  so  far  ahead,  and  Ames  kept 
on  after  him,  thinking  sure  he’d  get 
a good  chance  presently.  It  was  too 
shadowy  in  there,  but  there  was  little 
open  patches  here  and  there  along 
the  road  where  it’d  be  lighter  and  he 
might  get  a shot,  or  if  not  there  was 
a large  clearing  farther  along,  and  if 
the  old  fellow  kept  on  and  went  out 
into  that,  in  the  broad  moonlight, 
he’d  have  a splendid  chance  to  get 
him.  Having  only  two  loads  of  pow- 
der and  buckshot  on  hand  he  didn’t 
want  to  waste  any  by  shooting  at 
him  haphazard.  He  was  so  interest- 
ed in  the  chase,  and  so  bound  to  get 
him,  that  he  didn’t  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  anything  else ; he  never 
thought  how  he  was  getting  further 
’n  ’ further  away  from  the  house 
every  minute  or  that  jest  a shirt,  a 
powder-flask  and  a bullet  pouch- 
excuse  my  plain  speaking,  teacher,— 
ain’t  a very  warm  or  complete  cos- 
tume for  a chilly  fall  night,  or  in 
case  of  meeting  anyone, — though  to 
be  sure,  there  wasn’t  so  much  chance 
of  meeting  folks  in  them  days!  All 
he  thought  of  jest  then  was  that 
bear  and  how  good  bear-steak  would 
taste  for  dinner  next  day,  so  he  kept 
following  along,  thinking  every 
minute  he’d  get  a chance  for  a shot, 
till  he  was  full  a mile  ’n’  a quarter 
from  home ! The  bear  must  of 
known  he  was  following,  too,  for 
though  he  didn ’t  appear  to  notice 
him,  or  hurry  himself  any,  still  he 
kept  jest  about  so  far  ahead,  for  all 
Ames  tried  to  edge  up  closer,  and 
finally,  jest  before  they  got  to  the 
clearing  the  old  fellow  turned  off 
short  to  one  side  and  in  a second 
was  lost  out  of  sight  in  the  thick 
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darkness  of  the  woods.  Ames  stop- 
ped and  stared  after  him.  ‘ Humph  !’ 
says  he. 

“He’s  got  away!  Land  sakes, 
why  didn’t  ye  shoot?’  says  a voice 
close  behind  him.  He  whirled  round 
in  a hurry  you’d  better  believe, 
and  there  stood  his  wife,  old  Mis’ 
Ames,  jest  as  she  got  out  of  bed,  in 
lier  nightgown  and  bare  feet,  and 
with  the  fire-tongs  in  one  hand  and 
a tollow  candle  in  the  other! 

“ ‘ Great  jumpin’  tom-cats!’  says 
he.  ‘How’d  you  get  here?’ 

“Why,  I came  to  help  ye  get  the 
bear,  says  she,  disgusted-like,  ‘But 


I guess  our  death  o’  colds  is  all  we’ll 
get  tonight!’  They  stood  ’n’  stared 
at  each  other  a minute,  and  then  the 
funny  side  of  it  struck  ’em  and  they 
laugher  ’n’  laughe.  It  was  a good 
while  before  they  ever  told  of  it,  but 
they  did  finally,  for  it  was  too  good 
to  keep,  and  I ’ve  heard  ’em  laugh 
about  it  many  a time.  But  land 
alive,  teacher,  if  I keep  on  talking 
you’ll  be  dreaming  of  bears  tonight, 
and  expecting  ’em  to  jump  out  at 
you  from  behind  every  tree  and  bush 
on  your  way  to  school  tomorrow! ” 
and  Grandfather  Marsh  chuckled  as 
he  left  the  room. — By  Mrs.  G.  E.  Coy. 


“What  a pleasant  spot  this  world  would  be  if  all  good  intentions  were 
done  today  and  not  put  off  until  tomorrow.” 


A PROUD  AND  POPULAR  RECORD. 


On  January  21st,  1897,  the  Cabar- 
rus Savings  Bank,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  successful  banking  in- 
stitutions in  the  state,  located  at  Con- 
cord as  the  parent  office,  began  busi- 
ness. The  first  president  was  the 
late  David  Franklin  Cannon,  who 
filled  that  position  up  to  his  death 
January,  1905.  The  first  cashier 
was  the  late  James  C.  Gibson,  long 
the  clerk  of  court  for  Cabarrus  coun- 
ty, who  filled  that  position  up  to  his 
death  in  December  1900. 

Since  the  opening  of  this  popular 
-financial  institution,  Mr.  H.  Irwin 
Woodhouse  has  had  an  intimate  and 
responsible  connection.  He  began  as 
Teller,  and  smilingly  this  quiet  man 
remarked,  “and  I acted  as  janitor, 
mail  boy  etc.”  Responding  to  this 
modest  confession,  I replied  that  in 
all  of  the  various  positions  he  held 
he  had  honored  the  job,  and  the  job 


didn’t  affect  him  a particle.  Upon 
the  death  of  Air.  Gibson,  Air.  Wood- 
house  became  cashier;  and  Mr.  C. 
Wr.  Swink,  a long  time  popular  and 
successful  business  man  of  the  coun- 
ty, became  Teller.  Upon  the  death 
of  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Woodhouse  was 
elected  to  the  presidency,  and  Mr. 
Swink  to  the  position  of  cashier. 
These  positions  they  have  filled  most 
acceptably  to  the  stockholders,  the 
patrons  and  the  general  public  since 
January  1905. 

Outgrowing  their  present  quarters 
and  keeping  step  with  commercial 
and  financial  growth,  the  officials  of 
this  bank  purchased  a conspicuous 
corner  across  from  the  county  court 
house,  and  there  they  are  having 
erected  a steel  and  concrete  building 
of  six  stories.  The  outside  finish 
will  be  of  stone  and  brick.  The  first 
floor  will  be  entirely  utilized  by  the 
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bank,  and  the  other  four  floors  above 
will  be  fitted  up  into  business  and 
professional  offices.  There  will  be  a 
modern  elevator. 

The  erection  of  this  modest  sky- 
scraper— modest  in  height  only — 


development  of  the  building.  It  is 
a downright  treat  to  stand  for  hours 
and  see  the  trained  workman  handle 
the  huge  pieces  of  steel  as  a child 
would  a splinter.  The  thing  itself  is 
an  object  lesson  to  what  extent  brains. 


A PERSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  BUILDING. 


is  an  outstanding  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  old  town.  It  shows 
faith,  growth  of  business,  and  is  the 
very  finest  exercise  for  the  unem- 
ployed in  watching  the  systematic 


and  the  skillful  handling  of  machin- 
ery and  appliances  will  overcome 
otherwise  impossible  tasks. 

In  this  connection  we  are  enabled 
to  give  a perspective  view  of  the 
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handsome  new  building.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  it  complete  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $225,000.00. 

The  original  capitol  of  this  bank 
was  $50,000.00;  and  the  resources 
now  reach  the  princely  sum  of  $3,078,- 
256.84.  For  years  after  the  Cabar- 
rus Savings  Bank  began  busines  its 
vice-president  was  the  late  Martin 
Boger,  a quiet,  orderly  citizen  of  the 
•county,  who  had,  prior  to  the  organ- 
ization of  this  bank,  operated  a 
strong  box  that  came  to  the  relief  of 
many  individuals  and  many  enter- 
prises. I doubt  whether,  in  his  in- 
tense modesty  and  matter-of-faet- 
ness,  Mr.  Boger  even  considered  him- 
self especialy  honored  by  being  a 
•director  and  vice-president  of  even  a 
strong  banking  institution. 

The  personnel  that  directs  and 
controls  this  successful  and  friendly 


institution  that  has  played  a large 
part  in  the  development  of  the  town 
and  county  is  composed  of  the 
following:  Mr.  H.  I.  Woodhouse, 
president;  Mr.  M.  L.  Cannon,  Vice- 
president:  Mr.  C.  W.  Swink,  cashier; 
Mr.  W.  G.  Caswell,  assistant  cashier. 
The  directors  are:  Messrs.  ,)M.  L. 
Cannon,  J.  A.  Cannon,  W.  H.  Gibson, 
J.  S.  Efird,  C.  A.  Cannon,  A.  R. 
Howard,  Jos.  F.  Goodman,  C.  W. 
Swink,  J.  M.  Morrow,  J.  J.  Earn- 
hardt, R.  L.  Smith,  F.  J.  Haywood, 
W.  W.  Flo  we,  H.  I.  Woodhouse,  H. 
E.  Foil,  J.  F.  Cannon,  M.  J.  Corl, 
and  E.  C.  Barnhardt,  Jr. 

The  Cabarrus  Savings  Bank  has 
branch  institutions  at  Albemarle, 
Mt.  Pleasant  and  Kannapolis,  all  of 
which  play  important  parts  in  the 
commercial  and  business  life  of  the 
several  towns. 


A TOUCHING  SCENE. 

We  believe  in  both  home  and  foreign  missions,  but  we  fear  that  not 
enough  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  mission  work  nearer  home.  We  are 
prone  to  overlook  the  opportunities  for  doing  good  which  hover  round 
about  us,  and  pay  more  attention  to  those  farther  away.  We  think 
of  the  heathern  across  the  waters  and  give  but  little  thought  to  those  in 
our  midst.  A touching  scene  was  enacted  in  Dunn  recently  when  a for- 
eigner, one  who  hailed  from  a heathern  nation,  realized  that  death  was 
near.  This  foreigner  was  seen  to  kneel  before  an  idol  and  utter  a prayer 
for  help.  While  we  send  missionaries  to  his  homeland  to  teach  his  peo- 
ple of  true  God,  it  is  doubtful  if  ever  an  effort  was  made  to  point  this  un- 
fortunate to  the  God  who  answers  prayer. — Dunn  Dispatch. 
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A TRIP  THROUGH  A ROOFING  MILL. 

By  Jane  Littell 


A mill  which  makes  asphalt-coated 
roofing  paper  is  a dirty  place.  It 
cannot  well  be  otherwise,  for  into  the 
making  of  tar  paper,  as  it  is  ordi- 
narily called,  goes  a mixture  of  old 
papers,  old  carpets,  cuttings  from 
carpet  factories,  and  every  sort  of 
waste.  The  only  sort  of  waste  fab- 
ric that  cannot  be  used  is  that  con- 
taining rubber,  matting,  cement 
sacks  and  buckram,  which  are  not 
soluble. 

If  we  begin  our  trip  through  the 
roofing  mill  at  the  siding  where  ma- 
terials are  unloaded,  we  will  see 
freight  cars  and  motor  trucks  being 
emptied,  and  their  load  of  waste  pa- 
per and  rags  being  weighed  before 
being  carried  into  the  mill. 

These  various  materials  are  taken 
directly  to  the  cutter  room,  where 
the  rags  are  fed  through  a cutter 
which  cuts  them  into  pieces  approxi- 
mately two  inches  square.  Contrary 
to  the  process  in  paper  mills,  the 
rags  are  not  cooked,  but  are  taken 
directly  to  the  beaters.  These  are 
huge  tubs  with  a knife  arrangement 
that  draws  out  the  fibers  of  the  rags, 
rather  than  shearing  them  off.  Into 
the  beaters  go  the  various  dirty  ma- 
terials, the  cuttings  from  carpet  fac- 
tories being  a favorite  material  with 
the  workmen  because  they  are  clean 
and  bulky,  and  a beater  can  be  filled 
with  very  little  labor.  Not  much 
silk  can  go  into  a beater  for  it  takes 
longer  to  disintegrate  silk  than  any 
other  material,  and  roofing  paper,  by 
the  way,  is  the  only  product  of  the 
paper  machine  in  which  silk  can  be 
used. 


Aside  from  limiting  the  amount  of 
silk  that  can  be  used,  there  is  no 
formula  for  filling  the  beaters,  al- 
though the  superintendent  of  & 
roofing  mill  told  me  that  the  men  on 
the  cutters  automatically  sort  the 
rags  as  they  feed  them  to  the  cutters* 
so  that  the  cut  rags  which  go  down 
a chute  from  the  cutters  to  the  beat- 
ers contain  a fairly  even  amount  of 
cotton,  wool,  carpet,  and  a small  pro- 
portion of  silk. 

The  old  papers  go  from  the  un- 
loading directly  to  the  beater  room* 
where  the  bundles  are  broken  open. 
The  old  paper  is  thrown  directly  into 
the  beaters  with  the  cut  rags,  and 
constantly-changing  water. 

From  the  beaters,  where  the  rags 
and  paper  have  been  beaten  for  two 
and  a half  hours,  the  pulp — which 
is  called  “ stuff”  in  mill  parlance— 
is  pumped  over  a screen  which 
eliminates  any  large  particles,  buckles* 
buttons  and  the  like,  and  then  into  a 
huge  chest  where  its  is  stirred  con- 
stantly until  it  is  needed  by  the  paper 
machine. 

The  machine  on  which  the  roof- 
ing paper  is  made  is  as  long  as  a city 
block.  The  stuff  goes  into  a vat  at 
what  is  called  the  wet  end  of  the 
'machine  as  the  first  step  in  the  actual 
manufacturing  process,  and  comes 
out  at  the  dry  end  of  the  machine  a 
block  away,  an  endless  sheet  of  roof- 
ing paper  dry  and  ready  for  its 
asphalt  coating. 

In  the  vat  at  the  wet  end  of  the 
machine  is  a wire-covered  cylinder 
which  revolves  in  the  vat  of  stuff.  A 
belt  of  felt,  sometimes  called  a 
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blanket,  moving  in  the  same  direction 
'and  at  the  same  speed  as  the  cylinder, 
picks  np  the  fibers  which  cling  to  the 
cylinders,  and  it  is  on  this  blanket 
that  the  sheet  of  roofing  paper  is 
actually  formed.  The  blanket  carries 
the  roofing  paper  between  suction 
rolls,  where  part  of  the  water  is 
drawn  out.  Then  the  wet  paper  is 
carried  between  and  around  a great 
number  of  dryer  rolls.  There  were 
forty-seven  such  rolls  on  the  machine 
I saw  the  other  day.  These  dryer 
rolls  are  huge,  hollow  steel  cylinders, 
heated  with  steam,  which  remove  the 
moisture  from  the  paper. 

Water  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  making  of  any  kind  of  paper. 
The  rags  are  beaten  in  water,  the 
fibers  are  carried  in  a solution  of 
varying  thickness  in  different  proces- 
ses, from  the  time  the  materials  go 
into  the  beaters,  through  the  many 
pumps,  and  vats  and  cisterns,  until 
the  solution  goes  over  the  last  screen 
of  the  actual  paper-making  machine. 

At  the  dry  end  of  the  machine,  the 
roofing  paper  is  wound  into  rolls  and 
the  rolls  are  carried  to  the  saturating 
plant,  where  the  paper  is  treated  to 
a bath  of  asphalt  and  then  a coating 
of  asphalt  and  stone. 

In  the  saturating  plant  which  is  as 
long  as  the  paper  machine,  the  paper 
goes  first  through  another  set  of 
dryers,  for  if  there  is  more  than  five 
per  cent  of  moisture  in  the  paper,  it 
starts  the  asphalt  in  the  saturating 
tank  to  boiling  over,  and  messes 
up  things  generally — hence  the  care 
to  insure  a dry  paper. 

Splicing  the  ends  of  the  rolls  of 
paper  together  is  a process  peculiar 
to  roofing  mills.  Instead  of  passing 
the  end  of  each  new  roll  through  the 


machine,  as  is  done  with  lighter 
paper,  the  ends  of  the  roll  leaving  the 
dryers  and  the  new  roll  being  put  on 
are  spliced  together  with  strips  of 
muslin  glued  into  place,  and  the  glue 
is  dried  by  the  .heat  from  an  ordinary 
electric  household  iron. 

As  the  paper  leaves  this  second  set 
of  dryers,  it  is  carried  high  in  the 
air,  and  formed  into  about  ten  fes- 
toons. reaching  from  just  below  the 
high  roof  almost  to  the  floor.  This  is 
part  of  an  arrangement  whereby  any 
part  of  the  saturating  plant  may  be  . 
Stopped  for  a few  moments  without 
the  necessity  of  shutting  down  the 
whole  machine.  Shutting  down  such 
a huge  machine,  with  its  boiling 
asphalt,  is  a tedious  and  costly 
process.  During  the  splicing  opera- 
tion, eight  festoons,  of  the  ten  which 
constitute  the  reserve  paper  ahead  of 
the  saturating  operation,  are  used  be- 
fore the  new  roll  is  ready  to  start 
through  the  dryers. 

From  the  festoons,  the  paper  goes 
to  the  saturating  tank,  filled  with 
asphalt  which  becomes  liquid  when 
heated  to  the  temperature  of  more 
than  375  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The 
paper  goes  three  times  through  the 
asphalt  bath  by  means  of  rolls  sub- 
merged under  the  surface  of  the  as- 
phalt, which  send  it  back  and  forth 
in  somewhat  the  shape  of  a flattened 
letter  S.  From  the  saturating  tank, 
the  paper  goes  between  and  around 
three  rolls,  that  squeeze  out  the  sur- 
plus asphalt. 

Next  the  top  side  of  the  roofing 
paper  receives  a coating  of  heavier 
asphalt,  which  is  pumped  from  stills 
onto  the  top  of  the  paper,  there  be- 
ing no  immersion  necessary  for  the 
coating  process.  This  coating  of  as- 
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phalt  is  applied  at  a temperature  of 
about  400  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  rooting  that  is  to  be  cut  up  in- 
to shingles  next  receives  a coating  of 
red  or  green  stone,  which  is  really 
ground  up  slate.  This  is  fed  evenly 
tonto  the  hot  asphalt  coating  from  a 
hopper.  The  coated  rooting  is  now 
ready  to  be  cooled  and  cut  into 
lengths  for  small  rolls.  The  cool- 
ing process  is  done  by  an  apparatus 
that  looks  much  like  the  driers  on  the 
paper  machine,  but  the  large  hollow 
steel  rolls  are  kept  cold  in  this  case 
by  ever  changing  ice  water,  so  that 
by  the  time  the  coated  rooting  has 
gone  through  the  cooling  apparatus, 
it  has  lost  enough  of  its  heat  so  that 
it  can  be  touched  without  burning  the 
fingers. 

At  the  end  of  the  cooling  ap- 
paratus, the  coated  roofing  is  elevated 
again  to  form  another  set  of 
festoons.  This  is  done  partly  to 
complete  the  cooling  and  partly  to 
keep  a supply  of  roofing  ahead  of 
the  cutters.  As  the  roofing  is  car- 
ried aloft  to  form  the  first  festoon, 
talc  is  heaped  against  the  bottom 
side  from  a hopper.  This  is  to  pre- 
vent the  roofing  from  sticking  as  it 
is  rolled. 

From  the  second  set  of  festoons, 
the  finished  roofing  is  cut  into  rolls 
which  contain  108  square  feet*  The 
cutters  work  so  fast  that  there  is 
time  for  the  men  operating  them  to 
insert  a core  for  the  roll,  start  the 
machinery  which  measures  and  rolls 
the  108  feet,  cut  it  off,  take  out  the 
roll  and  put  in  another  one,  in  the 
time  it  takes  the  next  108  feet  to 
come  from  the  cooling  rolls  and  form 
festoons.  The  machinery  is  timed  to 
a second. 

Next  the  small  rolls  are  taken  to 


other  cutters,  where  shingles  of  vari- 
ous sizes  and  shapes  are  cut.  Each 
roll  makes  four  bundles  of  shingles 
— and  the  four  bundles  will  cover 
108  square  feet  of  roof.  This  square 
is  the  measurement  for  roofing  as  it 
is  sold. 

Our  trip  through  the  roofing  mill 
would  not  be  complete  if  we  failed 
to  visit  the  stills  where  the  asphalt 
is  prepared  for  the  saturating  and 
coating  operations.  But  we  must  go 
back  to  the  railroad  siding  and  see 
the  great  tank  cars  of  esphalt  come 
in. 

It  is  the  asphalt  for  saturating1 
that  arrives  at  the  mill  in  tank  cars. 
These  tank  cars  contain  steam  coils,, 
and  when  the  cars  arrive  at  the  roof- 
ing mill,  the  coils  are  hooked  up  with 
the  mill’s  steam  line,  and  the  steam 
is  turned  on,  which  melts  or  softens 
up  the  asphalt.  When  the  asphalt  in 
the  car  reaches  a temperature  of  250 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  it  is  pumped  to  a 
large  storage  tank,  also  containing 
steam  r coils*  When  the  asphalt  is 
needed  for  the  saturating  plant,  it  is 
pumped  out  of  the  storage  tank  to 
the  stills  which  are  used  for  mixing 
and  for  heating  the  asphalt  to  the 
high  temperature  necessary  for  satu- 
rating. In  the  stills  a temperature 
of  525  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  reached, 
and  then  the  asphalt  is  ready  to  be 
pumped  to  the  saturating  tank. 
During  the  pumping  process,  some  of 
the  heat  is  lost.  There  are  steam 
coils  in  the  saturating  tank  to  con- 
serve the  heat  as  much  as  possible, 
but  these  will  not  heat  the  asphalt 
hot  enough  to  use,  so  the  plant  has, 
in  addition,  pumps  for  circulating 
the  asphalt  and  taking  it  back  to  the 
stills  when  it  becomes  too  cool  to  use. 

The  asphalt  in  the  saturating  tank 
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must  always  be  above  375  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  When  the  thermometer 
in  the  tank  says  it  has  cooled  to  that 
point  the  circulating  pump  is  start- 
ed, and  the  asphalt  replaced  with 
hot. 

Strange  to  say,  the  difference  in 
the  hardness  of  the  paper  as  it  comes 
from  the  paper  machine  makes  a 
difference  in  the  temperature  neces- 
sary for  saturation.  A soft  paper 
<?an  be  saturated  with  asphalt  at  a 
temperature  of  350  degrees.  If  the 
paper — or  felt  as  it  is  called  in  this 
stage — is  hard,  which  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  rags  going  into  the 
manufacture,  the  asphalt  must  not  be 
cooler  than  375  degrees. 

The  lighter  weight  of  asphalt,  used 
for  saturating,  will  heat  to  the  pro- 
per temperature  in  about  ten  hours, 
while  it  takes  24  hours  to  cook  the 
coating  asphalt  down  thin  enough  to 
run  on  the  machine.  This  heavy  as- 
phalt comes  to  the  mill  in  drums 
weighing  from  400  to  425  pounds. 
Some  experiments  are  being  made  at 
present  in  shipping  the  heavier 
grades  of  asphalt  without  containers 


— just  great  drum-shaped  pieces,  tag- 
ged for  delivery. 

It  seems  queer  to  us  until  we  un- 
derstand the  reason  for  it,  that  in 
the  process  of  making  roofing  and 
composition  shingles,  the  product  of 
the  roofing  mill  has  a new  name  dur- 
ing each  of  the  stages  of  manufac- 
ture. The  product  of  the  paper 
machine  as  it  is  discharged  in  rolls 
is  called  paper.  When  the  rolls  of 
paper  have  been  carried  to  the  satu- 
rating plant  and  work  is  begun  on  it, 
it  is  called  felt,  and  sometimes  tar 
paper,  when  it  is  used  as  lining  pa- 
per for  the  walls  of  houses.  When 
it  leaves  the  saturating  plant  for  the 
final  cutting,  it  is  called  roofing,  and 
when  it  leaves  the  cutting  room,  the 
commercial  name  for  the  product  is 
composition  shingles. 

The  name  is  changed  at  each 
stage  of  the  manufacture  in  order 
that  the  records  and  charts  used  in 
little  confusion  as  possible,  and  in 
order  that  no  unnecessary  words 
need  be  shouted  across  the  din  of 
the  machinery.  Efficient  work  is 
very  necessary. 


Jones — “I  would  like  to  do  something  big  and  clean  before  I die.” 
Smith — ‘‘Wash  an  Elephant.” 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Pressiy  Mills 

The  smaller  boys  set  out  about 
three  thousand  tomato  plants  last 
week. 

tttt 

The  boys  are  getting  plenty  of 
corn,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  beans, 
squash  and  cucumbers  from  the  gar- 
den now.  The  small  boys  do  their 


The  farm  boys  began  threshing 
wheat  last  week. 

tttt 

A few  ripe  cantaloupes  were  ob- 
tained last  week. 

tttt 

Master  Stanley  Armstrong  is  visit- 
ing friends  ,who  live  in  Rockingham. 
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bit  by  distributing  these  vegetables 
among  the  cottages. 

XXXX 

Master  Norman  Lee  has  returned 
to  the  institution.  He  had  been 
at  home  on  a visit. 

tttt 

Last  Saturday  the  Matron  of  each 
Cottage  received  a patented  ccan 
opener. 

XX  XX 

Mrs.  Roland  Harris  has  accepted 
a position  at  the  institution.  She 
~will  fulfill  the  duties  of  a matron. 

X t X X 

Part  of  the  equipment  for  the  new 
ice  plant  arrived  last  week.  It  was 
unloaded  at  the  cold  storage  plant. 

X X X X 

Mr.  Guy  Alexander  has  charge  of 
the  dairy  barn  during  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Hobby  who  is  away  spending  his 
vacation. 

xxxx 

Instead  of  having  a base  ball 
game  last  Saturday  afternoon  the 
boys  enjoyed  a nice  cool  rest  upon 
the  campus. 

tttt 

A few  Sundays  ago  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  is  doiug  dental  work  at  the  in- 
stitution, took  several  pictures  of 
the  boys  in  uniform. 

tttt 

The  brushes  on  the  small  job 
press  recently  burned  out.  New 
brushes  were  obtained  last  week 
and  it  is  in  good  running  shape. 

tttt 

Mr.  Jack  Wilson  is  teaching  the 
boys  who  were  formerly  taught  by 
Mr.  Crowell.  The  boys  are  well 
pleased  with  thoir  new  teacher. 


Mr.  Groover  began  repairing  shoes 
again  last  week.  With  so  many  of 
the  boys  going  barefooted  there  is 
not  much  for  the  shoe  shop  boys  to 
do. 

tttt 

Master  Walter  Mills  has  returned 
to  the  institution  from  Concord  where 
he  had  been  suffering  with  an  injured 
foot.  He  was  placed  in  the  printing 
office  when  he  returned. 

The  following  boys  were  visited 
by  their  friends  and  relatives  last 
Wednesday:  Odell  Richie,  Obed  Mc- 
lain,  George  Everhart  and  Paul 
Funderburk. 

XXXX 

The  new  road  that  is  being  con- 
structed by  the  Mowry  Construct- 
ion Company  is  being  rapidly  built. 
It  will  take  about  four  months  to 
finish  it,  however. 

XXXX 

The  carpenter  shop  boys  have 
been  repairing  porches,  windows 
and  screendoors  for  the  last  week’ 
Mr.  Paul  Cloer  has  charge  of  this 
department. 

tttt 

During  their  stay  in  Statesville 
last  Thursday  the  band  boys  met 
Mr.  R.  B.  Cloer,  who  presented  to 
them  a large  bag  of  apples.  They 
enjoyed  these  very  much. 

tttt 

The  boys  are  working  very  hard 
on  the  new  base  ball  diamond.  The 
infield  of  the  new  diamond  has  been 
made  as  level  as  it  could  possibly 
could  be  made  and  has  been  pack- 
ed. The  boys  worked  on  the  out- 
field last  week.  We  are  expecting 
to  have  the  best  athletic  field  in  the 
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state.  The  basket  ball  and  tennis 
courts  are  to  be  placed  near  the 
grand  stand  so  that  a good  view 
can  be  obtained  of  these  games.  We 
expect  to  have  a base  ball  game  Sat- 
urday. 

tttt 

Master  Wesley  (Red)  Cook  was 
honorably  paroled  by  Supertendent 
Roger  last  Monday.  It  seems  that 
Mr.  Boger  is  paroling  the  boys 
before  time,  but  he  had  promised 
him  that  he  would  soon  go  home  and 
he  was  only  fulfilling  his  promise. 
He  goes  to  Hainestown. 

tttt 

Rev.  Mr.  Lyerly,  the  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  of  Concord, 
deliverd  an  interesting  sermon  in 
the  Auditorium  last  Sunday  after- 


noon. Rev.  Lyerly  took  for  his 
text  the  word  “Shipwrecked.’*  He 
pointed  out  the  “iceburgs.”  in  our 
lives  and  warned  us  against  them. 

tttt 

The  band  hoys  spent  a delightful 
day  at  the  State  Farm  picnic  last 
Thursday.  They  left  the  institution 
about  eight  o’clock  and  went  by  way 
of  Mooresville  and  arrived  at  the 
Farm  about  ten  thirty.  They  play- 
ed several  pieces  before  dinner.  The 
boys  declared  that  they  had  never 
had  a nicer  time  before  in  their 
lives.  The  kind-hearted  people  took 
up  a collection  for  the  boys  which 
amounted  to  about  $20.  They  re- 
turned to  the  institution  about  eigh& 
o’clock  that  night.. 


Not  until  liberty  is  based  on  eternal  principles,  will  it  be  full,  equal* 
lofty  and  universal.— -Henry  Giles. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 


LV. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1:40  A 

i 

30  | 

New  York-Birmingham 

| 30 

i 

1 :40A 

2 :37A 

i 

29  | 

Birmingham-New  York 

| 29 

i 

2 :37A 

5:12A 

i 

44  1 

Washington- Atlanta 

| 44 

i 

5 :12A 

6 :32A 

i 

31  | 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 31 

i 

6 :32A 

8:41  A 

i 

137  | 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 137 

i 

8 :41A 

9 :25A 

i 

i 

11  1 

Charlotte-N  orf  olk-Richmond 

1 11 

i 

9 :25A 

10 :55A 

i 

36  | 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

| 36 

i 

10 :55A 

3 :20P 

i 

45  | 

W ashington-Charlotte 

| 45 

i 

3 -20P 

3 :45P 

i 

46  1 

Charlotte-Danville 

I 46 

i 

3 :45P 

7 :10P 

i 

12  | 

Norfolk-Richmond- Atlanta 

1 12 

i 

7:10P 

8 :18P 

i 

32  | 

New  York- Augusta 

| 32 

i 

8 :1SP 

10 :20P 

i 

35  | 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

| 35 

i 

10 :20P 

9 :45P 

i 

138  | 

New  York- Atlanta 

| 138 

i 

9 :45P 

9 :31P 

i 

135  | 

W ashington- Atlanta 

| 135 

i 

9 :31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia.  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
points. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  C* 
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I HOW  TWO  CONTINENTS 
I ROCKED. 


A little  while  ago  there  was  a man  in  Chicago 
helping  in  a shoe  store  selling  shoes  and  boots; 
a man  who  was  never  able  to  read  much  more  than 
a Bible  and  never  conld  write  a letter  with  any 
ordinary  schoolboy  of  sixteen.  When  the  Lord 
took  the  trouble  to  save  him,  the  church  he  offered 
himself  to  saw  so  little  in  him  that  they  made  him 
stand  aside  for  a year  before  they  would  accept 
him.  His  name  was  D.  L.  Moody,  and  Moody  put 
one  hand  on  America  and  the  other  on  Great 
Britain,  and  two  continents  rocked  toward  God. 
A while  ago  a young  man  in  the  city  of  Glouster, 
England,  was  helping  his  brother  to  sell  wine  and 
beer  and  spirits,  and  God  looked  at  him  and  saved 
him,  and  his  name  was  George  Whiteffeld,  the 
mighty  preacher.  It  takes  God  to  see  an  angel  in 
the  marble  before  the  mallet  and  the  chisel  have 
touched  it;  it  takes  God  to  see  the  best  that  is  in 
the  world,  and  He  does — He  does. — The  Expositor. 
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SCATTERING  SUNSHINE. 

How  easy  it  is  for  one  benevolent  being  to  diffuse 
pleasure  all  around  him;  and  how  truly  is  a kind 
heart  a fountain  of  gladness,  making  everything  in 
its  vicinity  to  freshen  into  smiles. — Washington 
Irving. 


IT  IS  THE  PUBLIC’S  CAUSE. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  public  mind  of  Cabarrus  county  is  aroused  to  the 
gravity  of  its  greatest  duty — the  improvement  of  her  school  facilities  for 
the  rural  child,  and  for  enlarging  his  opportunities.  Now  that  the  pub- 
lic has  come  into  an  unmistakable  knowledge,  by  proof  and  comparisons, 
that  the  rural  child  has  suffered  because  of  the  do-nothing  policy,  religiously 
and  boastfully  maintained  by  the  school  authorities  of  Cabarrus  county,  is  a 
sign  of  great  hope  for  the  future,  and  in  addition,  to  find  that  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  several  sections  of  the  county  are  resolving  that  something 
must  be  done. 

It  has  been  far  from  pleasant  to  have  been  forced,  in  squarely  meeting  a 
serious  duty,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  painful  fact  that  their 
officials  have  been  sound  asleep  to  the  opportunities  and  necessities  of  the 
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times;  but  the  desire  and  hope  of  bringing  to  the  trustful  child  of  the  rural 
sections  (the  child  is  the  greatest  institution  among  us)  such  opportunities, 
as  modern  thinking  required,  constituted  a call  irresistible.  There  was  no 
other  course  open.  If,  as  a result  of  this  agitation  and  presentation  of  the 
‘‘bare  bone  facts”  covering  the  true  condition,  the  rural  public  schools  at 
some  future  day  reaches  a class  comparable  with  those  of  other  and  progress- 
ively directed  counties,  there  will  be  a glory  sufficient  for  all.  Let’s  wel- 
come that  day. 

Aware  that  in  other  counties  (and  the  school  law  contemplates  it)  local 
school  officials  and  friends  of  education  have  been  called  into  a meeting  to 
discuss  the  improvement  of  the  schools  and  the  enlargement  of  educational 
facilities,  the  public  has  construed  the  absence  of  any  concert  of  action,  or 
the  absence  of  even  an  invitation  by  them  so  to  do,  as  a state  of  perfect 
satisfaction  with  themselves,  their  wisdom  and  their  administration  having 
ungulfed  the  school  officials  of  the  county.  But  the  people  have  not  been 
so  impressed,  and  having  become  aroused  we  may  expect  them  to  assert  their 
rights  of  request  and  petition,  even  though  ignored  up  to  this  good  day.  If 
the  public  wants  its  children  to  have  better  school  facilities,  equal  to  the 
best  or  the  average  in  the  other  ninety-nine  counties,  then  they  must  rise  up 
and  demand  of  the  officials  some  constructive  effort,  which  heretofore  has 
been  a stranger  in  its  administration  of  the  school  affairs,  or  make  way  for 
those  who  feel  capable  and  wise  enough  to  lead  in  the  great  campaign. 

THE  UPLIFT  feels  that  is  has  rendered  a service,  and  assurances  that  it 
has  come  from  every  section  of  the  county.  Though  severe  cathartic  was  em- 
ployed, the  disease  justified  the  wisdom  of  administering  effective  doses.  In 
all  this  treatment  of  the  malady,  there  was  always  absent  the  slightest  of  any 
personal  feeling,  or  any  hope  of  gain  or  profit,  other  than  the  comforting 
consolation  of  being  able  to  speak  for  the  neglected  child,  who  has  a right 
to  expect  protection  and  assistance  from  the  older  ones  and  those  in  authority. 
In  this  contention  for  a righteous  cause  chips  may  have  fallen  upon  sore  toes 
arising  from  blundering  about  in  weakness  and  inabilities  and  inefficiency, 
and  the  same  being  exposed  to  the  great  light  of  public  vision;  but  there  can 
be  no  honor  or  courage  in  ignoring  the  child,  the  neglected  child,  to  shield 
the  feelings  of  inefficient  servants. 

The  public  of  Cabarrus  is  now  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  rural  child  has 
not  received  a square  deal  and  under  present  rural  opportunities  it  is  hard 
to  hold  the  population,  for  which  a strenuous  campaign  has  been  conducted 
by  propagandists  in  the  state.  That  very  same  public  that  has  arrived  at  a 
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definite  conclusion,  if  a relief  of  present  intolerable  conditions  is  to  be  bad, 
must  make  a vigorous  fight  for  its  rights,  because  itj  is  evident  that  Ephraim 
is  wedded  to  his  idol  and  seems  affectionately  proud  of  that  idol.  It  has 
become  the  people’s  fight  and  THE  UPLIFT,  desiring  to  aid  them  in  leading 
the  school  officials  into  a lively  realization  of  the  laggardness  of  their  ad- 
ministration of  the  school  affairs  of  the  county,  shall  publish  from  time  to 
time  pictorial  comparisons  of  accomplishments  in  progressive  counties  with  an 
exhibit  from  Cabarrus. 

For  example,  here  is  a forthcoming  exhibit  which  tells  a story:  Newell, 
.Mecklenburg  county,  has  a population  of  105;  Harrisburg,  Cabarrus  county, 
has  exactly  the  the  same  population  (105).  Side  by  side  in  a coming  issue  will 
be  a picture  of  the  school  equipment  of  the  two  villages — this  is  an  exhibit  that 
all  can  fully  understand,  and  carries  with  it  proof  and  conviction. 

* * * * # * * 

THE  SANDHILLS. 

Up  to  this  year  it  had  been  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  the  peach  interests  in  the  sandhills  only  from  the  railroad.  The 
other  day  we  had  a close-up  view  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres 
set  to  peaches  in  what  thirty  years  ago  was  regarded  entirely  worthless  lands. 
The  only  way  to  come  into  adequate  understanding  of  the  enormity  of  the 
proposition  is  to  crank  up  your  flivver  and  ride  for  miles  and  miles  and  see 
the  real  thing. 

THE  UPLIFT  made  a fatal  mistake  in  taking  in  the  recent  exhibit.  It 
saw  the  real  thing  before  it  reached  the  exhibit  hall — no  hall  in  the  world 
could  properly  display  just  what  they  have  in  the  sandhills  in  Montgomery, 
Moore,  Richmond  and  other  counties  in  that  section  of  North  Carolina.  It 
was  a show,  however,  that  exhibit  pulled  off  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce!  in 
Hamlet.  The  goodly  town  had  put  on  its  glad  rags,  everybody  smiled  and  a 
general  hail-fellow  attitude  was  in  evidence  on  all  sides.  The  hotels  were 
filled  to  the  brim  the  day  before,  and  private  homes  had  to  be  requisitioned  to 
accommodate  the  throngs  of  people,  who  had  gone  to  the  scene  of  this  won- 
derful show. 

It  is  worth  one’s  while  to  make  an  annual  visit  to  this  glorious  section,  if 
he  wants  a passable  knowledge  of  the  greatness  of  North  Carolina.  We  simply 
don’t  know  what  the  great  state  contains — the  possibilities  and  the  proba- 
bilities for  the  near  future,  in  taking  advantage  of  all  that  God  has  so  freely 
bestowed  upon  this  state  of  ours,  reach  the  stage  of  a fascinating  dream. 
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The  contribution  that  Tuft  has  made  to  that  section  has  become  a bene- 
diction— it  led  the  people  to  see  what  they  had,  it  set  an  example,  and  being 
of  a high  class  of  typical  North  Carolinians  those  sandhill  fellows  have  made 
the  very  finest  use  of  the  example  and  the  opportunities. 

The  first  remark  that  greeted  us  on  arrival  at  Hamlet  was  by  Police  Judge 
J.  C.  Leigh  (not  every  body  is  honored  by  the  police  judge  meeting  him  at 
the  city  limits  and  handing  him  the  keys  to  his  town)  who  joyfully  informed! 
us  that  “Col.  Wade  Harris  will  be  down  tomorrow.” 


REFUSES  TO  BE  MOVED— THEY  GO  TO  IT. 

A very  successful  and  largely  attended  meeting  of  the  weekly  publishers  of 
western  North  Carolina  was  held  at  Statesville  last  week.  When  they  ad- 
journed they  adjourned  to  meet  in  another  town  that  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  has  acted  like  Aycock’s  gay  horse — “tail  over  the  dash-board,  head  over 
the  moon  and  a-hitting  of  the  ground  only  at  high  places.”  That’s  Albemarle. 

The  editors  of  the  weekly  papers  of  western  North  Carolina  will  have,  most 
of  them,  their  first  opportunity  of  seeing  “Morrow  Mountain,”  the  natural 
wonder  that  editor  Honeycutt  has  made  so  famous.  Many  of  the  editors 
have  permitted  themselves  to  believe  what  the  Stanly  editor  has  been  telling 
them  these  years  is  almost  a phantom;  but  sober-minded  people  not  in  the 
newspaper  business  have  declared  Morrow  Mountain  in  Stanly  county  a 
natural  wonder — worth  a trip  of  thousands  of  miles  to  see.  And  we  congratu- 
late ourselves  that  the  opportunity  is  about  to  arrive  when  the  quill-drivers 
will  be  escorted  up  the  winding  roads  to  the  top  of  this  mountain,  from  whence 
seven  or  eight  counties  may  be  seen,  by  the  genial  vice-president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association,  and  there  made  to  set  up  the  essentials  of  a 
regulation  barbecue,  &c. 


ARCHIE  B.  JOYNER. 

The  reading  public,  and  especially  the  newspaper  fraternity,  was  rudely 
shocked  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  to  hear  of  the  death,  at  his  home  in 
Greensboro,  of  Archie  B.  Joyner,  the  advertising  manager  and  treasurer  of 
the  Greensboro  News.  He  had  been  sick  for  some  days,  but  the  public  was 
not  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  his  illness. 

Mr.  Joyner  was  just  thirty-five  years  of  age,  a very  capable  and  earnest 
worker  in  his  chosen  field,  and  his  was  a pleasing  personality  that  drew  all' 
men  towards  him,  to  like  him,  to  trust  him  and  to  fellowship  with  him. 
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Greensboro  is  distinctively  a loser  in  the  death  of  this  most  excellent,  high- 
•class  and  pleasing  gentleman.  There  goes  out  to  his  father,  Mr.  Andrew 
•Joyner,  of  Raleigh,  long  time  connected  with  the;  press  of  the  state,  the  pub- 
lic’s sincerest  sympathy  in  this  trying  and  sad  ordeal  which  has  visited  his 
family.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Archie  Joyner,  of  the  finest  physique  and 
.the  picture  of  health,  is  not  now  with  us,  but  he  is  gone. 

******* 

That ’s  an  enlightening  exhibit  elsewhere  in  this  number  which  gives  the  aver- 
age per  capita  taxes  paid  by  the  citizens  of  the  several  counties.  This  is  infor- 
mation worked  out  by  Mr.  Hobbs  for  the  Chapel  Hill  News  Letter.  The 
equalization  of  taxation  in  North  Carolina  is  far  from  a happy  realization. 
The  method  started  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1913  and  put  into  vogue  in 
Bickett’s  administration  was  headed  in  the  right  direction;  but  it  is  now  so 
mutilated  that  is  shows  no  kindship  to  the  original. 

From  every  summer  school  in  the  state  and  from  numerous  other  sources 
have  come  requests  for  copies  of  THE  UPLIFT  of  the  21st,  which  contained 
the  story  of  school  conditions  in  Cabarrus  county.  The  issue  is  exhausted  by 
sending  out  the  last  available  number  to  the  school  officials  of  Forsyth  county 
and  to  the  summer  school  at  Trinity  College. 


C.  W.  Hunt  in  this  number  gives  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  game  of  golf. 
This  old  timer,  who  goes  about  with  his  eyes  open,  could  furnish  a very  en- 
tertaining story  in  describing  the  real  difference  between  shinny,  which  he 
used  to  play,  and  the  game  of  Golf,  which  he  beholds  from  his  front  porch 
up  among  the  clouds  at  Blowing  Rock. 

******* 

If  men  and  some  women  are  so  bold  to  contend  for  the  righteousness  of  their 
views  and  position  on  certain  public  matters,  why  should  they  feel  aggrieved 
when  a pen  picture  is  made  of  their  attitude?  Truth  hurts  more  keenly  than 
falshood. 

***•••• 

Louis  Graves,  the  professor  of  journalism  at  the  University,  writes  most 
cleverly  and  entertainingly,  but  why  does  a smart  man  like  he  is  persistently 
•designate  the  War  Between  the  State  as  the  il Civil  War?” 
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GOLF  G-O-L-F  GOLF. 

By  0.  W.  Hunt 


Every  morning  paper  tells  who  did 
good  playing  at  golf.  The  great 
mass  of  humanity  knows  nothing  of 
g-o-l-f.  I did  not  realize  what  it 
means  to  so  large  a class  until  this 
summer,  when  my  dwelling  place  is 
surrounded  by  the  velvetty  green  of 
g-o-l-f  ‘ Oinks.’ ’ And  by  this  loca- 
tion I have  gathered  the  fact  that  it 
is  no  longer  a game  for  the  exclusives, 
such  as  presidents  and  the  higher- 
ups;  but  a game  for  the  more  com- 
mon folks;  and  the  golf  stick  bag 
is  as  common  as  the  suit  case  in  the 
touring  car  or  on  the  commuter’s 
train  for  the  week  end  resort.  It 
has  also  been  learned  that  the  women 
as  well  as  the  men  are  golf  crazy ; and 
the  summer  resort  without  the  golf 
course  can  cater  only  to  those  who 
lead  the  passive  quiet  life  and  are 
seeking  health  first.  Men  leave  a 
busy  week’s  work  Saturday,  load  the 
good  wife  and  some  of  the  children 
on  the  family  car  and  drive  100  to 
150  miles,  away,  pay  $5  to  $10  per 
day  each  for  keep,  $1.50  to  $2.50  for 
golfing  privileges,  50  to  75  cents  per 
nine  holes  for  a caddy,  play  like 
clearing  a new  ground  all  day  Sun- 
day, drive  home  that  night  or  early 
Monday  morning  bragging  about 
what  a fine  outing  and  rest  ( ? ) they 
have  had. 

If  it  was  once  a rich  man’s  game 
it  is  so  no  longer ; and  another  ‘ ‘ queer 
kink  ’ ’ about  golf  is  the  way  women 
take  to  it;  and  the  average  man 
wants  the  good  wife  to  learn  it  too; 
and  they  do:  many  playing  a fine 


and  scientific  game.  And  I see  where 
it  can  be  even  more  benificial  to 
them  than  to  the  man;  for  they  get 
a real  diversion  in  the  stroke,  and 
the  wearing  of  an  imitation  garb  of 
the  male  species;  but  a reasonably 
short  skirt  is  not  in  the  way  (many 
wear  such)  and  the  velvetty  tread 
of  the  short  cut,  green  grass  under 
low  heeled  cushioned  bottom  shoes, 
must  be  a real  rest  from  the  plank 
floor  on  spikes  for  heels.  I have  said 
it  was  an  expensive  game,  naturally 
so;  for  to  make  a golf  course  it  takes 
acres  and  acres  of  nice  cultivatable 
land,  which  must  be  made  as  smooth 
as  is  possible  and  seed  to  thick  grow- 
ing lawn  grass,  which  must  be  cut 
as  short  as  power  cutters  can  do  it, 
day  after  day.  In  fact  in  wet  weath- 
er, when  grass  is  growing  the  mow- 
ers are  busy  all  day  long,  with  no  end 
of  care.  No  wonder  it  costs  money 
to  play  golf,  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
“links”  is  perpetual.  That  is  one 
side  of  expense:  on  the  other  side 
the  first  outlay  of  a player  must  be 
from  $75  to  $100  for  bag  and  sticks, 
which  may  be  six  or  a dozen,  accord- 
ing to  the  fastidiousness  of  the  play- 
er. What  is  the  fun?  Just  seeing 
who  can  make  a given  goal  in  the 
fewest  strokes  of  the  ball,  and  put  it 
in  a hole  about  the  size  of  a tomato 
can.  Like  base  ball  and  foot  ball,  golf 
has  come  to  stay,  and  properly  speak- 
ing is  the  worker’s  game,  for  men 
play  golf  who  were  never  known  to 
play  with  the  children  at  home. 


Give  money  if  thou  canst;  if  not,  give  a kind  word. — Anon. 
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SHOULD  HE  BE  PARDONED? 

The  Raleigh  News  & Observer  furnishes  this  story  about  Dan  Brinkley,\ 
who,  after  thirty-two  years  since  his  escape  from  the  state  prison  authorities , 
returns  to  complete  his  sentence.  The  Monroe  Journal  declares  that  were 
it  governor  it  would  pardon  Dan.  The  spirit  seems  to  read  a message  from 
the  graves  of  Judge  McRae  and  Frank  Osborne,  the  judge  and  solicitor , re- 
spectively, that  tried  little  Dan,  back  in  Catawba,  that  they  too  recommend 
his  pardon.  And  THE  UPLIFT  has  no  doubt  that,  when  the  matter  is  pre- 
sented to  his  excellency,  Governor  Morrison  will  see  that  justice  has  been 
satisfied. 


“No,  I have  never  married  nor 
anything  nor  stayed  very  long  in 
one  place — I have  always  dreaded  be- 
. ing  caught.  Every  year  in  my  trav- 
els I have  encountered  more  and 
more  people  from  North  Carolina 
and  I knew  that  some  day  I would 
find  some  one  who  knew  me.  So  I 
just  came  home  to  serve  out  my 
sentence.” 

That  is  about  all  that  Dan  Brink- 
ley  had  to  say  of  the  32  years  that 
elapsed  between  his  escape  from  the 
old  State  Prison  farm  on  Walnut 
creek  in  1891  after  serving  three 
years  of  a 10  year  sentence  for 
larceny.  He  was  18  years  old  when 
he  came  to  prison  from  Catawba 
County  and  was  just  21  when  he 
escaped.  Pie  was  brought  back  here 
yesterday  morning. 

A full  days  search  among  the  rec- 
ords of  the  prison  was  required  to 
find  any  trace  of  Brinkley’s  ever  hav- 
ing been  committed  there,  and  no  rec- 
ord of  his  escape  has  yet  been  found. 
So  far  as  the  prison  authorities  knew 
he  may  have  served  out  his  sentence. 
They  are  just  taking  his  word  for  it 
that  he  escaped  until  a more  com- 
plete investigation  can  be  made. 

His  Records  Lost 

'The  fire  of  1920  destroyed  many 


of  the  records.  All  of  them  were  re- 
moved hastily  when  the  administra- 
tion was  threatened,  and  the  older 
files  were  given  less  attention  than 
those  for  later  periods.  The  clerical 
staff  looked  through  600  individuals 
records  of  commitment  before  they 
found  any  mention  of  Brinkley. 
Doubt  is  held  that  anything  will  be 
disclosed  upon  which  to  hold  him. 

People  up  in  his  home  community 
recognized  him  and  remembered  that 
he  escaped  from  the  prison  32  years 
ago  and  he  readily  admitted  it.  But 
so  far  as  the  prison  authorities  here 
have  yet  discovered,  there  is  no  rec- 
ord of  his  escape.  The  commitment 
paper  does  not  show  that  he  was 
discharged,  died,  escaped,  or  that 
anything  happened  to  him  except 
that  he  came  down  here  and  began 
to  serve  a sentence.  That  was  July 
16,  1888. 

Convicted  for  Larceny 

Along  with  Joseph  Lawrence  he 
was  accused  of  burglary  and  larceny. 
Judge  McRae  was  on  the  bench  at 
the  time  and  the  late  Frank  Osborne 
was  prosecuting  attorney.  The  jury 
acquited  the  boys  of  burglary  but 
convicted  them  of  larceny.  The  sen- 
tence was  ten  years.  The  judge, 
solicitor  and  jury  are  long  since  dead 
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and  Lawrence  had  disappeared. 

Lawyers  retained  by  Brinkley  have 
told  him  not  to  talk  and  he  did  his 
best  to  be  obedient  to  them  yester- 
day afternoon.  But  he  has  been  to 
long  in  the  hotel  business  from  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  to  somewhere  “north 
of  Spokane’ ’ to  be  unfriendly  about 
anything.  He  is  a typical  hotel  man 
of  the  older  school,  friendly,  cheer- 
ful, gossipy  and  willing  always  to 
please. 

In  Hotel  Business 

In  thirty-two  years  he  has  devoted 
himself  almost  entirely  to  the  hotel 
business,  and  several  times  has  been 
the  owner  of  hostelries.  Where  he 
would  not  say,  and  under  what  name 
he  held  property.  But  it  was  about 
the  worst  business  he  could  have 
gotten  into  for  his  own  peace  of 
mind.  Tar  Heels  were  forever  turn- 
ing up  at  unexpected  times  and 
places,  and  unconsciously  they 
brought  with  them  thoughts  of  home. 

Westward  he  moved  to  be  quit  of 
the  presence  of  these  people  who  re- 
minded him  of  home,  of  the  prison 
and  an  unserved  sentence,  a family 
from  whom  he  heard  but  seldom. 
And  always  they  came  near  Tiim,  to 
his  hotel  and  he  talked  with  them 
across  the  desk,  gave  them  the  best 
rooms  in  the  house,  and  strove 
against  a desire  to  claim  fellowship 
with  them.  Eventually  the  strain 
became  too  great. 

Fourteen  years  ago  he  came  back 
to  Catawba  county  for  a brief  stay 
when  his  father  died.  If  there  were 
other  trips  home  he  never  mentioned 
them.  He  answered  in  an  affirma- 
tive monosyllable  at  the  suggestion 
of  his  mother’s  demise.  He  did  not 
say  whether  he  had  come  home  then. 


She  died  many  years  before  his 
father.  Six  months  ago  he  gave  up 
the  hopeless  quest  of  peace  and  re- 
turned to  stay. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  when  he 
came  to  the  prison  he  was.  a mere 
stripling,  and  the  older  attaches  of 
the  prison  remember  him  as  “Little 
Dan.”  Now,  at  53,  he  weighs  over 
200  pounds.  He  is  florid  of  face,  bald 
of  head,  short  of  statue.  Casting 
about  for  his  counterpart  among  the 
well  knowns  of  the  State  the  mind 
turns  to  Judge  Frank  Winston. 
Brinkley  was  not  so  cheerful  yester- 
day, and  his  prison  clothes  look  noth- 
ing like  the  Judge’s  Prince  Albert. 

Thirty-two  years  of  furtive  half 
living,  desirous  of  a place  that  he 
might  call  his  own,  a wife  and  chil- 
dren, a home,  the  instinctively  hon- 
est fugitive  refrained  from  any  al- 
liance or  from  taking  root  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Some  property  he  has 
accumulated  through  the  years,  but 
compared  to  his  nostalgia,  it  was 
nothing.  Always  he  sacrificed  it  and 
moved  on  with  his  dreary  quest  un- 
til at  last  his  aging  feet  turned 
homeward. 

Comes  Back  Home 

There  at  the  father’s  homestead 
he  settled  down  with  his  two  sisters, 
stripped  of  pretense  and  waited.  It 
was  six  months  before  his  presence- 
in  the  community  stirred  the  officers 
to  action.  He  just  came  home  and 
waited  for  the  thing  that  had  pur- 
sued him  like  a shadow  through  his 
far  wanderings.  And  now  he  is  back 
in  prison,  with  an  easy  conscience 
for  the  first  time  in  32  years. 

“I  am  glad  to  be  back  here,”  he 
said.  He  meant  all  of  it.  The  prison 
looks  as  it  looked  35  years  ago  when! 
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the  hills  of  Catawba  and  spend  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  with  his 
two  sisters  who  live  in  the  house 
built  by  their  father.  He  has  wan- 
dered far,,  and  in  all  his  wanderings 
he  has  never  for  a moment  been 
free  of  the  fear  of  the  prison.  In 
reality  his  sentence  of  ten  years  has 
been  stretched  into  thirty-five. 


Spoke  the  man:  “I  have  recently  been  all  over  the  state;  I have  been 
in  groups  and  groups  of  men  and  women,  engaged  in  general  con- 
versation; and  I have  attended  speech-making,  but  I have  yet  to  hear  a 
single  soul  declare  for  anybody  for  governor.  This  governor  making 
seems  to  be  confined  to  the  Raleigh  correspondents — there  is  no  appre- 
ciable uprising  among  the  people.”  The  people  seem  not  in  any  great 
hurry  to  make  the  call. 


he  entered  it  for  the  first  time.  He 
told  the  officials  that  he  would  not 
now  make  any  point  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  nothing  on  him,  that  there 
was  no  reward  for  his  return.  He 
just  gives  his  word  that  he  is  Dan 
Brinkley,  with  seven  years  yet  re- 
maining of  a 10-year  sentence. 

But  he  would  like  to  go  back  to 


AMERICA’S  GREATEST  NEED. 


Roger  W.  Babson  wTas  today 
asked  why  it  is  that  he  is  not  so  op- 
timistic on  the  general  business  situ- 
ation when  so  many  of  the  baro- 
meters of  business  indicate  great 
prosperity.  The  optimistic  fore- 
casts of  prominent  bankers,  manu- 
facturers, and  the  financial  advisors 
were  called  to  Mr.  Babson ’s  atten- 
tion and  he  was  frankly  asked  why 
a warning  was  needed  under  pres- 
ent conditions*  His  reply  was  as 
follows : 

“It  is  true  that  a number  of  the 
barometers  of  .business  are  distinct- 
ly favorable  at  the  present  time. 
Jn  order  to  be  absolutely  fair  to 
everyone  I even  took  pains  to 
enumerate  these  in  a published 
statement  only  a month  ago.  The 
merchants  are  not  over  stocked; 
manufacturers  have  not  been  specu- 
lating in  raw  materials;  banks  have 
good  resources ; check  transactions 
are  normal;  railroad  earnings  are 


exceptionally  good ; and  our  great 
industries  are  apparently  on  a sound 
basis.  My  critics  are  correct  in 
their  statement  that  surface  indica- 
tions point  to  a wonderful  business 
this  fall,  and  perhaps  two  or  three 
years  of  rising  prices.  I realize 
these  rising  figures  as  well  as  any- 
one and  it  is  very  hard  for  me  to 
sound  a warning  while  so  many  are 
so  optimistic  and  so  contented. 

“My  reason  for  sounding  a warn- 
ing is  two-fold.  First,  the  Babson- 
chart  of  business  conditions  shows 
clearly  that  the  period  of  readjust- 
ment is  onljT  about  60  per  cent  com- 
pleted, and  that  further  readjust- 
ment is  inevitable.  Second,  that  the 
attitude  of  the  younger  generation  is 
distinctly  harmful  to  the  present 
situation.  That  is  to  say,  my  warn- 
ing is  based  both  on  statistics  and 
on  a study  of  the  spiritual  forces 
underlying  business.  Of  course,  in 
reality,  the  spiritual  or  moral  forces 
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are  by  far  the  more  important  as 
they  really  determine  what  statistics 
and  the  chart  will  later  show.  The 
attitude  of  the  people  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  Babsonchart 
and  to  statistics  that  the  tempera- 
ture bears  to  the  thermometer,  or 
as  car-loadings  bear  to  the  railroad 
earnings. 

“I  have  offices  in  26  large  cities 
and  correspondents  in  200  other 
cities.  In  every  locality  I find  that 
the  average  man  today  is  inter- 
ested only  in  spending.  People  not 
only  want  to  get  rich  quick  but  with- 
out working.  People  are  buying 
recklessly  ; without  any  thought 
about  where  the  money  is  coming 
from  with  which  to  pay.  Our  young 
people  seem  to  have  the  idea  that 
dollar  bills  grow  on  trees  and  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  pick  them  off. 
Almost  no  one  wants  to  work.  Very 
few  want  to  produce.  Earnest  and 
industrious  manual  laborers,  such  as 
we  had  25  years  ago,  are  almost  an 
unknown  quantity.  Everyone  wants 
to  ride  in  the  cart  and  no  one  wants 
to  pull.  Our  percentage  of  pro- 
ducers is  steadily  decreasing  and 
the  percentage  of  middlemen  is 
steadily  increasing. 

“Such  conditions  cannot  continue 
forever.  A dog  may  live  on  his  tail 
for  a while,  but  it  cannot  continue 
this  process  indefinitely.  People 
may  for  a while  get  a living  doing 


one  another’s  washing,  but  after  the 
clothes  are  worn  out  there  will  be 
no  washing  to  do.  A certain 
number  of  people  can  exist  as  mid- 
dlemen. Middlemen  are  a necessity 
and  serve  a valuable  economic  func- 
tion, but  America’s  great  need  is 
producers,  especially  men  and! 
women  filled  with  the  desire  to  pro- 
duce and  with  the  joy  of  produc- 
tion. America’s  great  need  is  a re- 
vival of  the  joy  of  work.  America’s 
great  need  is  a revival  of  the  de- 
sire to  serve.  America’s  great  needl 
is  a revival  of  the  habit  of  saving. 

“I  am  not  fearful  for  America  in 
the  long  run;  but  rather  I am  a 
great'  optimist  on  this  country  and 
the  people  of  this  country.  My  love 
of  America  causes  me  to  issue  the 
warning  that  the  attitude  of  the 
average  young  person  today  is  not: 
right  toward  his  or  her  work.  A 
doctor  is  not  friendly  to  his  patient 
if  he  blindly  shuts  his  eyes  to  his 
patient’s  disease.  One  cannot  be  a 
true  friend  of  the  United  States  by 
blindly  shutting  his  eyes  to  the 
wrong  attitude  of  the  new  genera- 
tion toward  industry,  service  and 
thrift.  It  is  this  wrong  attitude 
which  has  already  caused  business — 
to  decline.  The  chart  today  stands 
at  three  per  cent  below  normal 
compared  with  one  per  cent  below 
normal  at  the  beginning  of  tha 
year.  ’ ’ 


“All  the  natural  advantages,  all  the  fertile  soil,  all  the  water  power 
in  the  world  will  not  enable  us  to  be  economically  free,  if  we  are  too  ig- 
norant to  use  them,’’  Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  former  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 
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HOW  TO  INFLUENCE  BOYS. 

By  Geo.  M.  Jones,  Esq, 


Accept  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word  “influence,”  before  you  try  to 
influence  boys.  It  means  a flowing 
in  of  energy.”  It  is  like  the  meet- 
ing of  streams,  the  larger  dominates 
and  incorporates  with  the  smaller 
and  the  combined  energy  of  both  in- 
creases and  harmonizes  one  of  the 
forces  of  nature. 

Boys  need  lovers  for  love’s  sake, 
not  for  the  sake  of  reform  efficien- 
cy, manners,  morals  or  law-abiding 
citizenship.  These  five  qualities 
are  merely  by-products  of  love. 
Their  absence  follows  the  absence 
of  Christian  love.  Do  not  make 
love  to  boys;  that  is  the  commonest 
fault  of  sentimental  teachers  and 
parents.  Give  them  the  love  that 
St.  Paul  coupled  with  joy,  peace, 
long-suffering  gentleness,  faith  meek- 
ness and  temperance.  We  pro- 
voke and  repel  our  boys  by  vainglo- 
rious comparison  of  their  crude,  im- 
mature, awkward,  and  seemingly  vi- 
cious qualities  of  heroic  models  and 
of  those  whom  they  admired  in 
childhood. 

The  energy  of  a boy  grows  faster 
than  his  judgment.  Self-preserva- 
tion and  physical  prowess  often  out- 
run his  conscience,  because  he  is  be- 
wildered by  the  revelations  that  grip 
his  visions  as  it  sweeps  over  the  world 
of  nature  and  humanity.  To  influ- 
ence him  you  must  wait  until  your 
eyes  can  see  his  soul  struggling  to 
keep  abreast  of  his  energetic  body 
and  his  beckoning  environment. 
When  you  can  see  immortality  shin- 
ing in  the  young  life  you  will  love 
the  boy.  Jesus  Christ  -sees  it  in  you 
now.  Your  mother  saw  it  in  you 


when  you  were  a boy.  With  the 
help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  can  see 
it  in  each  other  and  m our  boys. 
They  are  not  problems.  We  are  the 
problems,  until  the  love  of  Christ 
constrains  us  to  love  and  serve  our 
boys. 

If  you  feel  no  joyous  love  that 
draws  you  to  the  boy,  stay  away, 
and  let  God  reach  him  by  another 
servant  that  rejoices  in  the  touch 
of  youth.  You  will  know-  your 
yearning.  Your  conscience  points 
them  out.  Your  taste  tells  you  what 
to  eat.  Your  spirit  tells  you  what 
to  love.  When  your  spirit  goes  out 
to  the  boys,  you  will  flow  into 
their  lives  and  into  their  environ- 
ment like  a large  stream  meeting 
small  ones,  giving  color  and  char- 
acter to  the  whole. 

We  have  enlarged  upon  the  love  of 
the  boys,  because  without  love  all 
social,  literary,  athletic,  scientific  or 
gastronomic  scheme  to  save  and 
serve  boys  are  as  dead  as  dollars  to 
a starving  man.  But  with  love  on 
the  throne  these  five  schemes  be- 
come five  tireless  servants  waiting 
your  bidding  and  leadership  to  help 
your  boys  to  reach  Chrisian  man- 
hood., 

To  the  lover  of  boys  little  need  be 
said  about  the  means  and  materials 
that  God  and  man  have  provided  to 
help  you.  God  has  given  His  Word, 
the  open  road  and  the  great  out-o’- 
doors.  Man  has  given  tools,  games 
and  books.  When  you  reach  the  happy 
state  of  feeling  that  you  'want  the 
soul  of  a boy  to  fill  your  own  soul, 
fill  the  kit  of  your  capacity  with 
God’s  Word,  the  open  road,  the 
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great  out-o  ’-doors,  tools,  games  and 
books  and  go  out  on  the  highway 
with  a smile— a real,  natural  smile, 
that  gives  satisfaction  to  your  face. 
You  will  soon  be  found  by  the  boys. 
They  are  looking  for  such  men. 
They  are  good  judges  of  your  mo- 
tives and  merits.  The  anxious  ser- 
vants of  the  devil  can  catch  our 
boys  so  easily  with  hooked  bait,  be- 
cause the  boys  meet  so  few  men  in 
whose  eye  and  hand  they  see  love 
and  energy,  anxious  to  mingle  with 
the  boys. 

The  boy  will  meet  you  more  than 
half  way.  He  will  bring  the  other 
boys  to  your  feet.  He  despises  a boss, 
but  he  will  strain  all  his  energies 
to  follow  a faithful  leader.  Give 
him  credit  for  strength  and  courage 
and  honest  yearning  to  be  manly, 


show  him  the  source  of  his  sin 
and  mistakes,  rather  than  the  gal- 
lows and  the  penitentiary,  to  which 
ends  so  many  well-meaning  but  un- 
loving folks  point  the  groping  steps 
of  stumbling  youth.  No  boy  was 
ever  saved  by  being  told  he  was 
headed  for  a yawning  jail  door.  Too 
many  boys  have  accepted  the  infor- 
mation as  the  fatal  truth  and  have 
lived  up  to  it.  Boys  are  saved  in 
very  much  the  same  way  as  their 
mothers,  fathers  and  sisters  are 
saved,  by  the  grace  of  God  through 
the  ministrations  of  loving  servants 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  energy  of 
their  lives  will  then  flow  into  the 
lives  of  the  boys,  giving  them  the 
loving  service  of  all  that  God  and 
man  have  made  to  influence  them. 


THAT’S  MOTHER. 

I have  known  many  women  who  have  brought  the  picture  of  the  Christ 
into  my  thought  as  I noted  their  daily  work.  Smiling  over  the  humblest 
service.  That’s  mother.  Cheerfully  doing  the  things  of  which  the  rest 
of  us  have  said,  “You  catch  me!’’  That’s  mother.  After  the  long,  long 
day’s  work — five  or  six  or  seven  hours  over  union  time — girding  herself, 
or  kneeling  to  wash  the  feet  of  guests  that  were  unworthy  to  cross  the 
threshold  of  her  sweet  home.  That’s  mother.  Sinking  into  a chair, 
weary  and  faint,  only  to  rise  from  it  with  the  unfailing  smile  on  her 
dear,  itred  face,  to  wait  on  some  man  who  has  worked  eight  hours  that  day; 
or  to  mend  a jacket  or  catcher’s  mitt  for  a boy  who  has  played  all  day; 
or  to  sew  on  a bit  of  lace,  or  adjust  a ribbon,  or  change  something  about 
a gown  for  a girl  who  has  had  such  a good  time  all  day  that  she  can’t  stop 
but  must  go  out  for  a better  time  in  the  evening, . That’s  mother. . . Staying 
at  home  that  the  others  may  go  out  and  enjoy  themselves.  That’s  mother. 
Sacrificing  this  hope,  that  comfort,  and  that  rest,  for  the  people  who  for- 
get to  say  “thank  you.’’  That’s  mother.  Laying  off  her  wraps  and  stay- 
ing home  from  prayer  meeting  or  church  because  some  one  else  danced 
herself  or  played  himself  into  a headache.  That’s  mother.  Getting  ac- 
customed to  hear  the  rest  of  the  family  say,  as  they  get  ready  for  the 
evening’s  entertainment:  “Oh,  no,  mother  doesn’t  care  to  go.  Church 
and  prayer  meeting  are  mother’s  only  dissipations.’’  Well,  those  are 
about  all  some  families  allow  her.  They  don’t  cost  anything,  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  don’t  want  to  go. — John  J.  Burdette. 
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HICKGRY-A  HUMMER 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


“Hear  Hickory  Hum!”  is  the 
alliterative  slogan  of  this  illustrous 
city.  You  can  hear  it  hum.  You 
can  see  it  hum.  As  a town;  as  a 
community;  as  an  educational  and 
industrial  center;  as  to  all  that 
makes  life  worth  living;  Hickory  is 
a hummer.  The  slogan  is  ap- 
propriate. 

Hickory — synonym  of  strength, 
sturdy  growth,  usefulness,  and  de- 
pendability. Such  is  Hickory,  N.  C., 
the  front  gate,  to  the  front  yard  and 
front  door  of  the  unexcelled,  beauti- 
ful Blowing  Rock  country,  only  forty 
miles  to  the  northwest,  offering 
scenic  beauty  and  recreation  unsur- 
passed on  the  American  continent. 
Hickory  is  a residential  city  of  large 
commercial  interests  and  big  indus- 
trial activities;  in  an  agricultural 
county — Catawba — of  the  most 
wonderful  opportunities,  in  soil,  in 
production,  in  climate,  and  in  scenery. 

A Wonderful  Town 

Hickory  is  one  of  the  bright  jewels 
in  North  Carolina  ’s  crown  of  active, 
growing,  thrifty  municipalities.  It 
is  a wonderful  western  North  Caro- 
lina town,  and  its  light  is  shinii^g 
with  undimmed  luster.  It  has  built 
its  streets  and  boulevards  beautifully 
and  well.  It  has  42  miles  of  laid  out 
streets;  15  miles  of  which  are  paved, 
and  27  miles  of  concrete  sidewalks. 
Beautiful  homes  in  beautiful  groves, 
and  beautiful  lawns.  Life  in  Hick- 
ory is  young,  fresh  and  wholesome. 
It  is  lovely,  inspiring  and  helpful. 
It  is  active,  alert  and  keen.  There 
is  nothing  dead,  dull  nor  stagnant 
in  Hickory.  The  town  upholds  pro- 


gress instead  of  tradition,  and 
credits  accomplishments  rather  than 
formalities.  The  finest  of  climate*, 
inspiring  outlooks,  beautiful  sur- 
roundings— every  convenience  for 
living,  for  recreation  and  comfort  at 
hand;  the  mountains  in  sight,  and 
their  resorts  only  40  miles  distant, 
Hickory  is  as  near  an  ideal  home 
setting  as  this  world  affords.  And 
it  is  a city  of  home  owners. 

A Community  of  Industry 

Years  agone,  when  this  old  world 
was  some  seventy  pr  more  years 
younger  than  it  is  now,  Hickory  was 
a very  small  nut;  but  it  grew,  and 
grew,  and  it  is  too  big  to  crack. 
It  was  originally  called  Hickory  Inn, 
and  was  a stopping,  and  change  of 
horses  to  stage  coaches,  place  be- 
tween Salisbury  and  the  mountains. 
Some  six  decades  ago  they  dropped 
the  work  Inn.  The  “Pennsylvania 
Dutch”  were  the  original  settlers. 
They  knew  an  ideal  place  to  settle, 
and  their  thrift  and  their  works  do 
follow  them  to  this  day. 

The  town  is  in  an  area  of  3 1-4 
square  miles.  The  population  is 
over  6,000  and  the  business  center  of 
for  more  than  15,000,  with  as  fine  a 
type  of  citizenry  as  to  be  found  in 
America.  Hickory  might  very  aptly 
be  called  the  core  in  what  is  termed 
the  Piedmont  section.  The . abundant 
supply  of  hydro-electric  power  is 
turning  great  attention  to  Hickory. 
What  You  Perhaps  May  Not  Know. 

Hickory  has  50  manufacturing 
establishments,  with  an  invested 
capital  of  over  $7,255,000;  an  annual 
output  valued  at  $10,125,000;  2,500 
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employees  in  the  plants;  with  an 
annual  payroll  of  $1,500,000.  Has 
112  retail  establishments,  and  10 
wholesale  houses.  One  national 
bank  and  two  State  banks.  Two 
building  and  loan  associations. 
Eighteen  churches,  of  most  all 
denominations.  Ten  schools,  with 
over  2,520  pupils.  A grade  “A” 
college  with  more  than  300  students. 
A contract  has  just  been  given  to 
build  a new  teacherage  to  cost  when 
completed  $30,313.45,  and  is  to  be 
ready  in  90  days.  It  has  one  of  the 
largest  creameries  in  the  South.  Is 
the  largest  sweet  potato  market  in 
the  State.  It  is  the  largest  sash 
cord  manufacturing  center  in  the 
world.  To  say  nothing  of  the  other 
smaller  industries  and  activities  that 
go  to  make  up  a stirring,  wide-awake, 
thrifty  town. 

The  Municipal  Building 

The  citizenry  of  Hickory  have  al- 
ready revealed  some  of  the  visions 
they  have  for  their  town  in  a beauti- 
ful and  magnificent  municipal  build- 
ing, at  a cost  of  $150,000.  Every 
arrangement  is  convenience  itself. 
All  of  the  city  activities  are  in  this 
building.  The,  offices  are  models  of 
neatness.  The  auditorium  will  seat 
1,200.  The  splendid  fire  department, 
under  a portion  of  the  same  roof,  is 
one  of  the  best  housed  departments 
in  the  State.  The  whole  building, 
and  its  appointments,  is  an  inspira- 
tion that  excites  the  civic  pride  of 
every  citizen. 

The  Sateen  Of  The  South 

In  Hickory  is  located  the  Ivey 
Mills,  established  in  1903,  so  closely 
allied  to  the  Shuford  Milling  in- 
terest, that  the  products  is  known  to 


the  trade  as  the  Shuford  Milling 
Sateen.  It  is  an  imposing  struc- 
ture, and  one  of  the  ideal  milling 
communities  in  the  South.  The  on- 
ly mill  in  the  South  making  sateen, 
which  is  used  largely  for  linings  in 
men’s  coats  and  other  garments.  The 
mill  village,  near  the  Ivey  factory, 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  sec- 
tions in  the  city. 

The  Shuford  milling  interests  is 
not  only  large  in  Hickory,  but  has 
two  groups  of  mills  at  Granite  Falls 
and  one  group  at  Gastonia,  making 
five  groups  of  large,  successful  mills, 
as  busy  as  bees  as  around  as  many 
hives  in  an  apiary. 

Each  one  is  a model  mill  community. 

Hickory’s  Daily  Paper 

Volumes  could  be  written  on  Hick- 
ory ’s  thrift,  development,  and  pro- 
gress, with  its  many  cotton  mills, 
cordage  mills,  spinning  mills,  knit- 
ting and  hosiery  mills,  furniture 
factories,  chair  factories,  desk  fac- 
tories, wagon  factories,  overall  fac- 
tories, nursery,  and  other  lines  of 
industry;  too  many  to  enlarge  upon 
in  one  newspaper  article,  but  one 
outstanding  feature,  and  motive 
power  in  Hickory’s  dynamic  energy 
and  progressiveness,  is  the  Hickory 
Daily  Record.  Established  in  1915, 
and  with  editor  Samuel  F.  Farabee’s 
guiding  hand  on  the  steering  wheel, 
for  eight  years  he  has  not  allowed  it 
to  skid,  or  tumble  down  difficulty’s 
mountain,  but  has  kept  straight 
ahead  on  the  right  side  of  the  road, 
and  labored  in  season,  out  of  season, 
and  between  seasons,  daily,  for  the 
advancement  and  upbuilding  of  his 
community ; and  his  labors  doth 
shine  forth  as  the  stars.  It  is  an 
afternoon  paper  of  strength  an  in- 
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fluence.  It  serves  its  clientele  in  cord  for  itself  and  its  prosperous 
the  most  capable  manner.  As  its  young  city, 
name  indicates,  it  is  making  a Re- 


Privacy,  states  a New  York  daily,  is  now  the  one  cheapest  thing;  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  shut  yourself  into  a telephone  booth  and  put  a 
nickel  in  the  slot,  and  right  away  you  are  “cut  off”  from  the  world. 


ACADIA  AND  THE  ACADIANS. 

By  A.  M.  Barnes 


Acadia,  now  Nova  Scotia,  original- 
ly formed  a portion  of  the  French 
possessions  in  America  known  as 
New  France.  At  that  time  it  em- 
braced the  sections  of  country  that 
today  lie  within  the  boundaries  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
also  a portion  of  the  State  of  Maine. 
It  was  an  ideal  land,  with  gleaming 
expanses  of  blue  waters,  boldly  flow- 
ing streams,  grassy  meadows,  and 
stretches  of  splendid  forests. 

Its  first  white  settlers  were 
Frenchmen  engaged  in  the  whale  and 
cod  fisheries  and  also  in  the  fur 
trade.  When  they  came  they  found 
a large  portion  of  the  beautiful 
country  dotted  with  the  villages  of 
the  Micmac  Indians.  These  early 
French  explorers  showed  themselves 
to  be  men  of  wisdom  as  well  as  of 
humane  impulses.  They  made 
friends  of  the  Indians,  treated  them 
fairly,  and  thus-  reaped  the  reward 
in  prosperous  business  relations.  It 
was  these  first  French  settlers  and 
traders  who  gave  the  country  the 
name  “L’Cadie,”  or  “L’Acadie,” 
from  the  Micmac  word  1 ‘ cadie,  ’ ’ 
meaning  “the  land.” 

The  first  permanent  settlement  of 
Acadia  was  at  Port  Royal  now  An- 
napolis in  1605.  There  followed 
many  stormy  years  through  which 


English  adventurers  and  French  ad- 
venturers, each  in  turn,  strove  to 
possess  Acadia.  In  1621,  Acadia, 
having  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  James  I bestowed  all  that 
portion  of  the  country  now  known 
as  Nova  Scotia  upon  one  of  his  fa- 
vorites, Sir  William  Alexander,  Earl 
of  Sterling.  It  was  then  that  il^ 
received  the  name  it  has  retained, 
Nova  Scotia  (New  Scotland).  The 
English  rule,  however,  at  this  period 
was  short-lived.  In  1632,  by  the 
Treaty  of  St.  Germain  en  Laye, 
Nova  Scotia  became  a French  poses- 
sion.  In  1667,  all  of  Acadia  was  re- 
stored to  France.  By  1670  Acadia 
became  a regular  province  of  France, 
and  was  governed  by  the  French 
king  direct.  During  the  next  twenty 
years  the  population  was  more  than 
trebled.  It  seemed  then  that  thq 
country  would  surely  prosper  and 
peace  reign.  But  the  bright  out- 
look was  not  realized.  France 
and  England  again  went  to  war  and 
kept  up  the  strife  with  increasing 
bitterness  through  the  next  twenty- 
four  years.  In  1710  Acadia  was 
again  captured  by  the  English.  It 
then  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
French  for  the  last  time,  and  has 
been  English  territory  ever  since. 

The  saddest  chapter  in  the  history 
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of  Acadia  is  that  which  tells  of  the 
driving  out  of  the  peaceful  Acadians 
from  their  homes  in  the  beautiful 
Gaspereau  Valley,  a stretch  of  coun- 
try that  their  industry  and  thrift 
had  made  the  most  fruitful  in  all 
Acadia. 

The  first  French  settlers  in  that 
portion  of  Acadia  over  which  the 
glamor  of  poetry  and  romance  has 
been  thrown  by  Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline,”  came  in  1671.  They 
settled  in  the  Gaspereau  Valley, 
along  the  shores  of  Minas  Basin, 
and  their  settlement  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  Grand  Pre  (Grand 
Prairie)  village.  This  is  the  village 
made  memorable  by  the  tragic  scenes 
of  the  Acadian  deportion. 

These  settlers  of  Grand  Pre  were 
of  a hardy  race.  They  were  princi- 
pally artisans  and  farmers.  They 
had  come  from  Rochelle,  Poitou  and 
other  places  on  the  west  coast  of 
France,  known  as  “the  country  of 
the  marshes*”  They  had  been  ac- 
customed to  waging  battle  with  “the 
wrath  of  the  waters.”  Thus  the 
forty  to  fifty-foot  tides  of  Fundy  did 
not  dismay  them.  They  literally 
wrested  the  land,  that  afterwards 
became  known  as  the  most  fruitful 
section  in  all  Acadia,  from  the  grasp 
of  the  sea.  By  persistent  labor,  and 
at  times  risking  life  itself,  the  giant 
waves  were  driven  back,  dykes  were 
built;  and  the  land,  rich  with  alluvial 
deposits,  became  gardens  of  bloom 
and  fields  and  orchards  rich  with 
fruitage,  while  in  pastures  lush  with 
grass  roamed  sleek  cattle  and  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goats.  By  1715  there 
were  fully  a thousand  souls  in  the 
French  settlements  along  Minas  Bas- 
in. 

In  1710,  when  Acadia  became  an 


English  possession,  two  years  were 
given  to  the  French  inhabitants  of 
the  country  to  decide  whether  to 
move  away  or  to  remain  and  pledge 
allegiance  to  England.  Certain  of 
the  Acadians  who  desired  to  remain, 
but  did  notwish  to  do  so  on  an  un- 
certainty, sent  a deputation  to  con- 
fer with  the  English  Governor  at 
Port  Royal,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  the 
conditions  on  which  they  would  be 
allowed  to  retain  their  homes  and 
other  possessions.  The  Governor 
gave  them  no  satisfaction.  Instead, 
he  sent  representatives  accompained 
by  a body  of  troops,  to  levy  an  in- 
demnity. He  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  this  tax  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  “provisioning  the  Governor’s 
table.” 

So  far  only  Novia  Scotia  had  be- 
come an  English  possession,  but  by 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  all  of 
Acadia,  with  the  exception  of  Louis- 
burg,  was  made  English  territory. 
A new  Governor  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  Port  Royal  and  more  liberal 
terms  were  given  the  Acadians. 
They  were  allowed  a year  in  which 
to  dispose  of  their  property  and  to 
remove  themselves  and  “all  portable 
effects”  wherever  desired.  If,  how- 
ever, they  wish  to  remain,  they  could 
do  so  as  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 
They  were  also  to  be  allowed  free- 
dom of  worship,  “provided  their 
services  partook  of  nothing  antagon- 
istic to  the  British  authorities.  ” 
The  Acadians  were  Roman  Cath- 
olics, and  very  ardent  ones,  while 
England  was  then,  as  now,  Protest- 
ant. 

It  is  freely  exppressed  belief  of 
several  historians,  who  have  given 
careful  study  to  the  causes  that  led 
up  to  the  deportation  of  the  unfor- 
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innate  Acadians,  that  in  their  re- 
fusal to  promptly  accept  these  some- 
what fair  terms  lay  their  first  grievi- 
ous  mistake. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  Acadians 
were  home  loving  people.  The  lands 
they  had  wrested  from  the  sea  and 
made  “to  blossom  as  the  rose”  were 
almost  as  dear  to  them  as  life  itself. 
Here  many  of  them  had  been  born, 
and  here  they  had  expected  to  die 
and  be  buried,  in  the  smiling,  peace- 
ful valley  every  foot  of  which  was  so 
dear.  The  other  alternative  they 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  accept 
because  of  the  fear  connected  with  it. 
If  they  became  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  would  they  not  be  forced  to 
take  up  arms  against  such  of  their 
own  people  as  remained  antagonistic 
to  the  English  authoritity  ? So  they 
lingered  loth  to  leave  their  smiling 
land. 

One  hope  continuously  cherished 
by  the  Acadians  was  that  they  would 
be  provided  -with  transportation  back 
to  France  in  English  vessels.  When 
they  realized  that  this  hope  was 
vain  and  attempted  to  build  vessels 
of  their  own,  they  were  frustrated 
in  every  attempt  to  obtain  timber 
and  rigging. 

It  is  evident  that  through  all  these 
trying  years  the  Acadians  were  buoy- 
ed up  by  the  hope  that  “Acadiia, 
the  Beautiful,”  would  again  belong 
to  France.  The  French  still  had 
Canada,  and  often  the  eyes  of  the 
long-suffering  Acadians  were  turned 
with  hopeful  expectancy  in  that  di- 
rection. 

At  length  in  December,  of  1729, 
under  one  of  the  English  Gevernors, 
named  Philips  who  proved  himself 
to  be  both  just  and  humane  the  Aca- 
dians took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 


Great  Britain,  with  the  restrictive 
clause  that  they  were  never  to  be  re- 
quired to  take  up  arms  against  their 
French  brothers  in  the  New  World. 
By  1749  there  were  six  thousand 
Acadians  living  in  the  Minas  Basin, 
including  the  lovely  Gaspereau  Valley. 
In  that  year  Halifax,  Nova,  Scotia, 
was  founded,  and  Edward  Corn- 
wallis appointed  its  first  Governor. 
Once  more  the  struggle  to  force  the 
Acadians  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance without  restriction  was  re- 
newed, and  with  vigor.  In  vain  the 
unfortunate  people  plead  to  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  country  with  their 
portable  property  and  the  funds 
from  the  sale  of  their  homes.  This 
was  refused. 

We  come  now  to  the  pathetic 
events  of  the  fateful  year  of  the  de- 
portion, 1775.  At  that  time  Charles 
Lawrence,  whom  history  agrees  in 
terming  “the  most  unscrupulous  of 
all  the  governors  of  Nova  Scotia,” 
was  in  command.  He  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  Acadians  must  be  driv- 
en out  of  Acadia.  Colonel  John 
Winslow  and  the  English  regiment 
reached  Grand  Pre  in  the  afternoon 
of  August  15,  1755.  The  Colonel  at 
once  took  possession  of  the  priest's 
house  as  headquarters,  while  the 
tents  of  the  soldiers  were  pitched  on 
the  plain  surrounding  it. 

It  was  a smiling  and  a fruitful 
scene  on  which  the  English  comman- 
der looked  that  peaceful  August  af- 
ternoon. The  priest  's  house  and  the 
church  with  the  burial  ground  just 
back  of  it  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
rolling  plain  surrounded  by  sloping 
hills  beautifully  green,  crowned  by 
orchards  of  pears  and  apples,  with 
red  roofs  of  farm  houses  adding  a 
glow  of  color.  To  the  north  rose  the 
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peaceful  summit  of  Cape  Blomidon, 
across  the  glistening  waters  of  Minas 
Basin.  All  along  this  gleaming 
stretch  of  water,  at  the  foot  of  the 
orchard-crowned  hills,  lay  the  fruit- 
ful meadows,  enclosed  by  the  red 
dykes  which  had  been  wrested  with 
giant-like  labor  from  the  mighty 
tides  of  Fundy. 

For  eighty-five  years  the  Acadians 
had  made  their  homes  in  these  peace- 
ful valleys  and  along  the  slopes  of 
the  hills,  within  sight,  and  many  of 
them  within  sound,  of  the  leaping 
red  tides  of  Minas.  But  now  they 
were  to  be  driven  out  by  the  cruel 
decree  of  military  authority,  never 
again  to  see  the  sunrise  tints  redden- 
ing the  skies  along  the  Gaspereau 
Valley,  or  shining  with  mellowed 
glory  upon  the  stately  brow  of  old 
Blomidon. 

At  the  time  of  the  deportation 
there  were  fully  ten  thousand  Acad- 
ians settled  in  the  many  populous 
villages  that  stretched  from  Cape 
Blomidon  on  the  north  to  the  Gasper- 
eau on  the  south,  all  along  the  very 
fertile  Minas  Basin. 

It  seemed  well-nigh  incredible 
that  the  English  Governor,  Law- 
rence, should  have  deliberately 
waited  until  the  people  had  gathered 
and  housed  their  crops  ere  sending 
the  soldiers  to  drive  them  from  their 
homes.  Yet  he  did  so,  his  object 
being  to  get  the  products  of  field  and 
orchard  so  massed,  where  they  could 
be  more  easily  destroyed.  He  was 
no  doubt  swayed  by  the  realization 
that  the  love  of  these  people  for 
their  home  was  such,  it  would  draw 
them  back  again,  though  hundreds 
of  miles  lay  between  them  and  the 
vales  of  the  Gaspertau.  Thus  the 
torch  was  ruthlessly  applied,  the 


work  of  destruction  continued,  till 
not  a barn  nor  a home,  not  a stack 
of  grain  was  left  standing  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Minas 
Basin. 

Today  the  Horton  Lighf  House 
stands  upon  the  spot  where  occurred 
the  final  scenes  in  the  deportation 
of  the  Acadians.  From  this  point 
the  ships  set  sail.  Husband  and 
wives,  fathers,  mothers  and  children 
were  ruthlessly  separated  and  driven 
aboard  different  transports.  Score# 
of  them  never  saw  each  other  again, 
or  knew  aught  aught  of  the  fate  that 
befell  their  loved  ones.  The  majori- 
ty of  the  yessels  landed  their  human 
cargo  at  ports  widely  apart.  Two 
never  reached  any  port  at  all,  but 
went  down  at  sea. 

Historians  agree  in  placing  th© 
stigma  of  this  crime  against  a help- 
less people  upon  Governor  Lawrence, 
who,  according  to  documents  still  in 
existence,  acted  solely  upon  his  own 
authority.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
English  King  had  not  even  an  inti- 
mation of  what  was  premeditated. 

Of  the  original  Grand  Pre,  the 
home  of  the  Acadians,  and  the  scene 
of  Longfellow’s  Evangeline,  “naught 
remains  but  tradition,”  as  the  poet 
himself  wrote.  Of  all  those  thrifty 
Acadians,  homes  not  a pillar,  not  a 
brick,  not  a stone  remains.  It  is 
only  now  and  then  that  a depression 
of  the  earth,  overgrown  by  weeds 
and  in  the  midst  of  a tangle  of 
shubbery,  suggests  a cellar;  or  a 
gnarled  apple  tree,  standing  alone, 
hoary  with  age,  speaks  of  a one© 
fruitful  orchard. 

It  is  said  that  Longfellow  received 
from  Hawthorne  the  idea  ou  of 
which  the  poem,  Evangeline,  was  de- 
veloped. Hawthorne  related  to  him 
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a story  that  had  been  told  him  by 
Rev.  Father  Conolly,  a priest  of 
South  Boston,  who,  in  turn,  had  re- 
ceived it  from  a member  of  his 
congregation.  It  was  with  reference 
to  a young  girl  separated  from  her 
lover,  on  what  was  to  have  been  their 
wedding  day,  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
portation of  the  Acadians.  For 
years  they  sought  each  other  in  vain 
from  place  to  place.  The  girl  final- 
ly became  a nun.  One  day,  when  she 
was  an  old  woman,  she  found  in  a 
patient,  whom  she  was  ■ called  to 
nurse,  the  long-lost  lover  of  her 


youth. 

“Vainly  he  strove  to  whisper  her 
name,  for  the  accents  uttered 
Died  on  his  lips,  and  their  motion  re- 
vealed what  his  tongue  would  have 
spoken. 

Vainly  he  strove  to  rise;  and  Evan- 
geline, kneeling  beside  him, 

Kissed  his  dying  lips,  and  laid  his 
head  on  her  bosom. 

Sweet  was  the  light  of  his  eyes;  but 
it  suddenly  sank  into  darkness, 

As  when  a lamp  is  blown  out  by  a. 
gust  of  wind  at  a casement.” 


“Has  the  baby  had  the  measles  yet,  Mr.  Smith?” 

“Sh-sh!  Don’t  speak  so  loud.  Whenever  he  hears  anything  men- 
tioned that  he  hasn’t  got,  he  cries  for  it.” — Tit-Bits. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  IN  BUSINESS. 

By  Rev.  Thos.  F.  Opie, 


“If  I tried  the  Golden  Rule  my 
workers  would  take  our  factory  away 
from  us  in  a week,”  so  said  a gentle- 
man of  business  to  Mr.  Arthur  Nash, 
who  has  revolutionized  his  clothing 
business  by  reason  of  five  years*  trial 
of  the  Golden  Rule  in  his  plants. 
Doubtless  many  a corporation  man 
feels  the  same  way  about  it.  “It 
may  work  in  your  business,  but  it 
would  not  in  mine.  I dare  not  try 
it : I would  go  under.  ’ ’ These  and 
similar  statements  show  how  men 
■Pear  the  principle  of  expecting  from 
others  only  what  they  themselves 
would  do — or  the  principle  of  doing 
towards  others  what  they  would  have 
them  do.  That  fear  has  been  the  one 
thing  that  has  underminded  confi- 
dence, honesty  and  self-respect — and 
that  has  kept  fires  of  factionalism 


and  classism  burning. 

Mr.  Nash  contends  that  the  “mass- 
mind”  of  the  workers  under  the 
Golden  Rule  has  never  yet  allowed 
anything  unjust.  It  has  not  made 
the  men  overbearing,  nor  unreason- 
able, unjust;  nor  has  it  cut  down 
production,  nor  done  any  of  the  dire 
things  that  some  men  fear.  * * The 
laborer  knows  more  about  his  job 
than  any  man  in  the  office,”  says  Mr. 
Nash.  “When  he  starts  to  think  by 
the  Golden  Rule  he  will  get  more 
production  out  of  his  job  than  any 
efficiency  expert  ever  dreamed.” 

In  1920,  when  the  cry  of  business 
generally  in  America  was  for  liqui- 
dation, deflation  and  retrenchment, 
the  workers  in  the  cutting-room  of 
The  Nash  Company  volunteered  the 
theory  that  they  could  “give  twice.- 
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the  production”  in  their  department, 
if  their  cutting-tables  were  enlarged, 
and  the  company’s  orders  assorted- — 
that  they  were  willing  to  accept  a 
one-third  reduction  in  their  piece- 
work rate,  if  the  changes  were  affect- 
ed. The  changes  were  made,  and  the 
result  was  a happy  one  all  the  way 
around. 

Not  only  has  the  Golden  Rule  prov- 
ed successful  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
duction, wages,  profits,  dividends,  etc,. 
t— but  it  has  worked  wonders  in  the 
whole  relationship  of  men  to  men, 
of  men  to  owners,  and  of  owners  to 
men,  in  the  Nash  business.  There 
is  a real  sense  of  brotherhood  and  a 
feeling  that  success  for  the  concern, 
means  success  for  all  concerned. 
Not  only  so.  During  1920,  when 
families  by  the  hundreds  were  out  of 
employment  in  Cincinnatti  and  there 
was  acute  suffering  among  working- 
men, a committee  of  workers  from 
A.  Nash  Company  framed  a resolu- 
tion calling  on  the  company  to  use 
every  effort  to  procure  business 
enough  “To  employ  all  clothing 
workers  in  Cincinatti  who  are  in  dan- 


ger of  suffering  because  of  non-em- 
ployment.” They  recommended  that 
this  be  done,  even  if  it  required  a 
reduction  of  wages  for  themselves— 
and  that  “the  first  reduction  affect 
only  those  making  over  five  dollars  a 
day.” 

And  that  was  not  all.  These  work- 
ers agreed  to  “take  a vacation”  of 
four  weeks,  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary, in  order  to  give  employment  in 
the  Nash  plant  to  those  thrown  out 
of  work  in  other  plants ! Said  a 
newspaper  man  in  Cincinnati.  “So 
far  as  any  of  the  old  newspaper  peo- 
ple here  know,  this  is  the  first  time 
in  the  world’s  history  in  which  a 
crowd  of  people  having  jobs  were 
willing  to  give  them  up  for  others 
having  no  work.  ’ ’ But,  you  see,  they 
recognized  these  men  as  Brothers  1 
What  would  you  not  do  for  a suffer- 
ing Brother? 

We  have  been  Preaching  and  Pro- 
claiming the  Brotherhood  of  Man  for 
two  thousand  years.  It  is  now  high 
time  to  Practise  It  and  give  it  Re- 
ality ! 


FROM  A CAB  DRIVER  TO  THE  HIGH  OFFICE  OF  BISHOP. 

It  was  suggested  in  a late  issue  of  THE  UPLIFT  that  the  filling  sta- 
tions and  garages  and  libraries  be  combined.  This  brings  an  interesting 
bit  of  history  from  Mrs.  J.  C.  Gibson,  of  Concord,  which  reads  as  follows: 
“My  dear  Uplift,  the  admonition  on  your  front  page  of  the  last  issue 
recalls  to  me  a fact  which  I offer  as  an  endorsement.  Many  years  ago 
there  was  a cab  driver  in  the  city  of  New  York,  who  made  it  a rule  to 
carry  with  him  some  books  which  he  read  carefully  during  his  periods  of 
waiting.  In  time  that  cab  driver  became  a learned,  wise  and  faithful 
Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church.” 

I have  often  wondered  why  the  taxi-drivers,  whose  number  is  now 
becoming  legion,  did  not  take  to  patronizing  the  public  libraries,  and 
while  away  their  waits  for  customers  in  the  luxury  and  joy  of  a good 
book.  There  is  in  the  making  of  most  of  them  great  agencies  for  a special 
good,  if  not  a Bishop. 
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TAX  BURDEN  PER  INHABITANT 

IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  IN  1821 

Based  on  the  1921  Report  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Revenue  covering 
all  taxes  collected  by  the  county  and  state,  including  state  income  tax,  divided 
by  the  population  of  each  county.  Does  not  include  federal  taxes. 

In  Wilson  county  the  state  and  county  tax  burden  was  $16.10  per  inhabit- 
ant, while  in  Allegany  it  was  only  $3.58.  State!  average  $8.60  per  inhabitant. 

E.  B.  Smith,  Buncombe  County 

Department  of  Rural  Social  Economics,  University  of  North  Carolina 


Rank  County  Total  Tax 

per  inhab. 

1 Wilson  $16.10 

2 Durham  14.19 

3 Halifax  11.94 

4 New  Hanover  11.68 

5 McDowell  11.63 

6 Nash  11.60 

7?  Craven  11.57 

8 Greene 10.81 

9 Vance  10.80 

10  Guilford  10.71 

11  Buncombe  10.15 

12  Wake  10.01 

13  Transylvania  9.97 

14  Cherokee  9.95 

15  Franklin  9.93 

16  Swain  9.89 

17  Hyde  9.86 

18  Lenoir  9.83 

19  Wayne  9.76 

20  Mecklenburg  9.69 

21  Beaufort  9.66 

22  Washington 9.62 

23  Hertford  9.55; 

24  Cumberland  9.49 

25  Edgecombe  9.44 

26  Pitt  9.34 

27  Scotland  9.10 

28  Rockingham  9.05 

29  Gaston 9.01 

30  Northampton  8.95 

31  Montgomery  8.88 

32  Onslow  8.80 


33 

Pasquotank 

8.80 

34 

Harnett  . . . 

8.66 

35 

Stokes  

8.65 

36 

Graham  .... 

8.53 

37 

Martin  

8.46- 

38 

Jackson  .... 

8.41 

39 

Granville  . . . 

8.39 

40 

Duplin  

8.35 

41 

Clay  

8.34 

42 

Pamlico  .... 

8.25 

43 

Moore  

8.19 

44 

Tyrrell  

8.15 

45 

Hoke  

8.13 

46 

Henderson  . . 

8.11 

47 

W arren  

7.95 

48 

Davie  

7.92 

49 

Surry  

7.92: 

50 

Alexander  . . 

7.83 

51 

Madison 

$7.83 

52 

Richmond  . . . 

7.70 

53 

Rowan  . . . . . 

7. 70» 

54 

Pender  

7.68 

55 

Currituck  . . 

7.63 

56 

Orange  , 

7.55 

57 

Carteret 

7.52 

58 

Columbus  . . . 

7.48 

59 

Forsyth  

7.45 

‘60 

Union  

7.40 

61 

Bladen  

7.40 

62 

Robeson  .... 

7.38; 

63 

Lincoln  

7.30' 

64 

Cleveland  . . . 

7.19* 

65 

Cabarrus  . . . . 

7.12 

66 

Gates  

6.83. 
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67 

Jones  

. . . . . 6.80 

84 

Haywood  

. . . . . 5.95 

■68 

Alamance  

6.76 

85 

Person  

5.95 

69 

Anson  

6.58 

86 

Randolph  ....... 

15.95 

70 

Yadkin  

6.56 

87 

Wilkes  

5.83? 

71 

Chatham  

6.37 

88 

Brunswick  

5.80 

72 

Stanly  

6.32 

89 

Caldwell  

5.73 

73 

Davidson  

6.25 

90 

Sampson  

5 45 

74 

W atauga  

....  6.24j 

91 

Avery  

5.40 

75 

Iredeell  

......  6.25 

92 

Mitchell  ......... 

5.39 

76 

Catawba  

6.24 

93 

Rutherford  

5.36 

77 

Perquimans  

. . . . . 6.24 

94 

Johnson  

5.29 

78 

Polk  

6.23 

95 

Dare  

5.21 

79 

Lee  

6.21 

96 

Ashe  

5.08 

80 

Bertie  

6.08 

97 

Chowan  

4.82 

81 

Burke  

6.07 

98 

Yancey  

4.33 

82 

Caswell  

6.06 

99 

Macon  

4.32 

83 

Camden  

5.96 

100 

Alleghany  

3.58 

TAX  BURDENS. 


In  1921  the  average  tax  paid  per 
inhabitant  for  all  state  and  county 
purposes  was  $8.60,  or  about  forty 
dollars  per  family.  This  was  the 
total  total  tax  levied  to  support  the 
county  and  all  county  activities, 
roads,  schools,  county  government, 
and  the  state  and  all  its  manifold 
activities.  In  Wilson  county  the  to- 
tal tax  paid  per  inhabitant  was 
$16.10.  In  addition  to  a network  of 
good  roads  Wilson  has  the  most 
pregressive  school  system  in  the 
state.  The  county  is  now  divided 
into  twelve  big  rural  school  districts, 
each  school  a big  consolidated  school 
based  on  motor  transportation  of 
children.  She  operates  about  ten 
per  cent  of  all  the  school  trucks 
employed  in  the  state.  Yes,  it  costs 
a little  more  but  it  is  worth  it.  The 
average  tax  paid  per  person  in 
Alleghany  was  only  $3.58.  Alleghany 
lists  her  property  at  a low  value  and 
in  addition  had  the  lowest  tax  rate 
in  the  state,  forty-one  cents.  The 


other  counties  of  the  state  range  be- 
tween these  two  extremes.  See  the 
table  carried  in  this  issue. 

The  ^tate  has  made  remarkable 
progress  along  lines  of  taxation  and 
tax  equalization.  We  have  the  best 
state  tax  system  in  the  South.  Also 
a large  number  of  counties  in  the 
state  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
honesty  in  trying  to  find  a way  out 
of  this  maze  of  unequal  taxation. 
But  the  county  tax  problem  is  still 
an  unsolved  one.  No  county  in  the 
state  attempts  to  put  its  property 
on  the  books  at  true  valuation.  Some 
seek  a 75  per  cent  valuation,  others 
a 50  or  a 60  per  cent  valuation.  No 
two  have  the  same  policy  or  the 
same  tax  rate. 

Durham  county  is  on  a 75  per 
cent  true  valuation  basis,  for  in- 
stance, while  Orange,  next  door,  is 
on  a 60  per  cent  basis.  Taxes  levied 
in  Durham  help  support  schools  in 
Orange.  And  so  it  is  for  the  entire 
state.  As  a rule  property  in  the 
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richer  agricultural  counties  and  in 
the  industrial  counties  is  listed  at 
more  nearly  its  true  value  than  in 
the  Mountain  or  Tidewater  country. 
However,  there  are  some  exceptions 
tjo  this  general  policy^  Everyone 
will  confess  that  Cherokee  is  a poor 
county,  yet  she  ranks  14th  in  taxes 
paid  per  inhabitant.  We  know  that 
Alleghany  is  much  richer  on  a per 
inhabitant  basis,  yet  she  ranks 
100th  in  all  taxes  paid  per  inhabi- 
tant. She  ranks  high  in  wealth  but 
low  in  willingness  to  assess  her 
wealth.  Johnson  is  one  of  the  richest 
counties  in  the  state,  yet  she  ranked 
94th,  just  above  Dare  county,  in 
taxes  paid  per  inhabitant. 

School  Equalization 

The  state  has  a school  equaliza- 
tion fund  that  is  distributed  each 
year.  A maximum  school  tax  law 
has  been  passed.  If  with  the  rate 
the  county  has  it  does  not  secure 
enough  funds,  an  appropriation  is 
given  out  of  the  state  fund.  How 
does  it  work?  Often  a poor  county 
with  scrupulous  county  comissioners 
will  raise  practically  enough  from 


local  taxes  to  support  the  schools. 
Next  door  will  be  a richer  county 
with  a low  rate  of  assessment 
values.  It  will  fall  far  short  of  the 
necessary  funds  so  the  state  makes 
up  the  shortage.  The  honest  county 
pays  for  its  honesty. 

For  instance,  Davie,  a poor  county, 
pays  a large  tax  per  inhabitant  and 
in  1923  she  gets  only  $4,993  from 
the  state  equalization  fund.  Wilkes 
pays  a much  smaller  tax  per 
inhabitant  and  her  allotment  is 
$75,641.  Some  very  rich  counties 
come  in  for  large  allotments,  while 
some  very!  poor  counties  receive 
small  sums.  The  philosophy  of  the 
richer  counties  aiding  the  poorer 
counties  is  partially  defeated  be- 
cause there  is  no  uniform  percentage 
of  true  value  sought  in  listing  prop- 
ertjr  and  each  county  has  its  own 
tax  rate.  The  per  cent  of  true 
valuation  and  the  tax  rate  should  be 
more  uniform  in  the  state.  At  pres- 
ent each  county  has  its  own  as- 
sessment policy  and  its  own  rate. 
Many  of  them  have  a strong  liking 
for  the  equalization  fund. — S.  H.  H., 
Jr. 


No  man  has  the  right  to  do  as  he  pleases,  except  when  he  pleases  to 
do  right. — Simmions. 


ABOUT  LIGHTHOUSES. 

By  William  Wallace  Fairbanks 


The  first  form  of  lighthouse  that 
our  country  ever  knew  was  just  a 
danger  signal  in  the  form  of  a com- 
mon lantern  suspended  from  a pole 
or  other  support  placed  on  a rocky 
cliff,  reef  or  point  of  danger. 

Often  a light  was  placed  in  a cer- 
tain window  of  a dwelling  overlook- 


ing the  sea,  where  it  could  be  seen 
and  recognized  by  passing  vessels. 
During  the  earliest  history  of  our 
country  but  little  provision  was 
made  to  safeguard  the  vessels  that 
sailed  along  the  coast.  For  a long 
time  there  was  no  systematized 
method  of  providing  such'  service. 
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People  who  dwelt  in  the  vicinity 
of  places  dangerous  to  shipping, 
often  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
provide  some  kind  of  a signal  and 
later  when  government  provision 
was  made,  it  was  crude  and  irregu- 
lar. Someone  would  add  the  duties 
of  lighthouse-keeper  to  his  other 
work  performed  during  the  day  and 
the  lantern,  after  being  lighted  in 
the  early  evening,  was  often  left  to 
care  for  itself  during  the  night.  It 
might  burn  brightly  till  morning  or 
it  might  go  out.  Our  great  country 
was  undeveloped.  No  such  ships 
sailed  the  seas  then  as  now.  Ocean 
liners  were  unknown.  A large  part 
of  our  coast  line  was  scarcely  ex- 
plored. Great  changes,  however, 
have  taken  place.  We  have  a coast 
line  of  nearly  five  thousand  miles 
and  into  the  hundreds  of  harbors 
scattered  along  this  coast,  sail  the 
ships  of  the  world. 

Strange  ships  coming  from  distant 
lands  are  unfamiliar  with  our  coast. 
Everywhere  are  scattered  dangerous 
rocks  and  reefs,  Bold  headlands 
extend  far  out  into  the  sea  and  at 
nearly  every  dangerous  point  our 
Government  has  planted  a lighthouse 
which  gives  warning  both  day  and 
night  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the 
locality. 

The  Lighthouse  Department  of 
the  United  States  has  reached  vast 
proportions.  It  now  has  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  lighthouses.  To  this 
number  others  are  being  added  con- 
stantly. Millions  have  been  expend- 
ed in  building  the  massive  towers 
that  contain  the  lights.  Millions 
more  are  expended  annually  in  their 
up-keep.  A modern  lighthouse  may 
easily  represent  a cost  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  The  lantern  it- 


self, placed  in  the  extreme  top  of  the 
tower,  may  cost  twenty-five  thou- 
sand. It  is  the  result  of  years  of 
scientific  investigation  and  research. 
Foreign  countries  usually  supply  the 
glass  that  forms  this  lantern  and  the 
greatest  skill  is  employed  in  its  con- 
struction. 

Should  you  travel  by  steamer 
along  the  coast  or  in  any  of  the  bays 
or  on  the  great  lakes,  and  see  the 
flash-flash  of  some  powerful  light 
on  the  shore,  it  might  be  interesting 
to  know  that  this  light  is  under 
constant  control  of  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Government  inspectors  visit 
the  light  at  frequent  intervals.  Its 
condition  is  fully  noted.  Careless- 
ness and  negligence  are  never  ex- 
cused. Everything  must  be  in 
perfect  order.  It  is  under  the  care 
of  paid  keepers  who  are  appointed 
for  this  service  only  after  a careful 
examination  for  their  fitness.  Every 
evening  before  idarkness  settles 
down,  the  condition  of  the  light  is 
examined  with  the  greatest  care,  for 
from  sunset  till  sunrise  every  night 
throughout  the  year  this  light,  with- 
out a moment  *s  interruption,  must 
flash  out  its  warning  signal  over  the 
water.  A keeper  must  be  on  watch 
constantly  all  through  the  night. 
Before  each  one  goes  off  duty  he 
must  write  in  a book  kept  for  the 
purpose,  a full  account  of  all  that 
may  have  transpired  during  his 
watch.  Before  a keeper  may  go  off 
duty,  another  must  take  his  place. 

Many  lighthouses  have  four  keep- 
ers who  take  regular  turns  on  duty 
of  three  hours  each.  Comfortable 
and  modern  homes  are  provided  for 
these  and  their  families.  Supplies 
are  also  furnished  and  every  effort 
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is  made  for  their  welfare  and  com- 
fort. 

Different  light-houses  along  the 
coast  or  in  the  harbor  have  a dif- 
ferent form  of  light.  Some  are 
stationary  or  fixed.  Some  send  out 
flashes  at  intervals  of  so  many  se- 
conds between.  Some  send  a double 
flash  and  then  darkness  for  a short 
period.  Then,  there  is  a variation 
in  color.  Some  may  be  the  ordinary 
white  light.  Others  may  be  red, 
while  again  there  may  be  flashed 
first  a white,  then  a red.  Captains 
of  vessels  passing  these  are  furnish- 
ed a book  containing  a description 


of  every  light.  They  are  thus  able 
to  tell  their  exact  location  from  the 
character  of  the  light. 

Some  lighthouses  are  on  the  main 
land.  Many  are  placed  far  out  on 
rock  points  or  headlands.  Others 
are  on  islands  far  removed  from  the 
mainland.  Keepers  at  these  isolated 
places  are  changed  to  other  and  less 
lonely  spots  at  frequent  intervals 
so  that  their  lives  may  not  be  filled 
with  too  much  of  the  dreary  monot- 
ony that  must  always  fall  to  the 
lot  of  a keeper  of  a Government 
light  station. 


“Have  you  a lawyer  looking  after  your  interest?”  “Nominally;  but 
I rather  think  he  has  his  eyes  on  my  principal.” — Boston  Transcript. 


WORD  STUDIES. 

By  Harriette  Wilbur 


The  word  “wolf”  was  already  a 
great  traveler  when  it  reached  the 
English  language  via  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  wulf.  For  it  originated  in 
the  oldest  known  Aryan  language, 
the  Sanskrit,  or  at  least  the  purest 
form  of  the  parent  Aryan.  In 
Sanskrit,  “wolf”  appears  as  yrka, 
and  the  animal  has  not  changed  its 
nature  during  the  centuries  that 
have  passed  since  our  common  an- 
cestors called  him  vrka,  since  the 
Latin  language  got  from  this  same 
root-word  vellere  to  pluck,  to  tear, 
and  lupus  wolf. 

The  Romans  had  two  reasons  for 
honoring  the  wolf.  One  would  be 
found  in  the  legend  of  Romulus  and 
Remus,  twin  brothers  who  when  in- 
fants were  thrown  into  the  Tiber 
River,  but  were  rescued  and  eared 
for  by  a she-wolf.  Romulus  was 


made  the  legendary  founder  and 
first  king  of  Rome — though  doubt- 
less the  legend  was  invented  after 
the  city  was  named,  and  not  before. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lupercus,  or 
Pan,  so-called  because  he  kept  the 
wolves  in  subjection,  was  the  god  of 
fertility,  and  his  festival  day,  the 
Lupercalia,  was  celebrated  annually 
f>n  the  fifteenth  of  February.  Mark 
Antony,  it  will  be  remembered,  on 
the  day  he  offered  Caesar  the  crown, 
was  officiating  as  a priest  of  Luper- 
cus, an  honor  allowed  only  to  the 
noblest  patricians  youth  of  Rome. 

Lupus  adds  at  least  two  words  to 
our  dictionary;  lupine  the  adjective, 
meaning  wolfish,  ravenous ; and  lu- 
pine the  noun,  the  name  of  a number 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  bean  fami- 
ly, so-called  in  reference  to  the 
voracity  of  the  plants  in  devouring 
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the  fertility  of  the  soil.  There  are 
about  eighty  species  of  lupine,  over 
half  of  which  are  native  to  North 
America.  A few  occur  in  the 
Mediterranean  region;  the  seed  of 
the  white  lupine  being  used  as  food 
from  the  earliest  times,  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Arabs,  as  a pulse.  The 
country  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Pacific  is  so  rich  in 
these  plants  it  is  known  by  botanists 
as  the  ‘ ‘ lupine  region.  ’ ’ They  are 
frequently  poisonous  to  stock;  but 
the  San  Francisco  park  commission 
found  use  for  them.  Much  of  the 
land  directly  upon  the  coast  consists 
of  shifting  sands;  deep  cuttings  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  the  roots  of 
some  species  of  lupine  penetrate  to 
the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  and  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  these  plants 
might  be  made  useful  in  binding  the 
loose  sands;  in  a single  year  the  lu- 
pines covered  the  sands  with  a dense 
vegetation  two  to  three  feet  high, 
sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  shift- 
ing during  the  severest  storms,  and 
to  allow  of  the  growth  of  various 
maritime  pines,  willows,  and  other 


trees,  as  well  as  such  grasses  as  will 
flourish  in  such  localities. 

The  Greek  form  of  vrka  became 
lycos,  the  parent  in  turn  of  many 
useful  words,  the  most  noted  of 
which  is  Lyceum.  Yes,  the  same 
Lyceum  that  means  a society  for  the 
purposes  of  debate  and  of  discussion 
of  literary  and  current  subjects,  the 
organization  “that  has  played  such 
a prominent  part  in  the  educational 
and  intellectual  development  of  the 
United  States,  especially  the  less 
settled  districts,  about  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,”  according  to 
Webster’s  International. 

How  can  the  Greek  lycos,  wolf,  be 
the  origin  of  Lyceum?  Because  in 
Athens  stood  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Lyceus — Apollo  the  Wolf -Slayer — - 
where  Aristotle  and  his  disciples 
taught  while  walking  up  and  down 
its  covered  porches.  In  France  the 
word  is  lycee,  and  is  applied  to  a 
secondary  school  that  prepares  stu- 
dents for  university  courses.  One 
would  hardly  expect  to  find  the  wolf 
a patron  of  literature  and  art,  yet 
he  is,  by  association. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 


By  Pressly  Mills 


Prof.  W.  M.  Crooks  spent  a few 
davs  in  Baltimore  last  week. 

tttt 

Three  acres  of  Irish  potatoes  were 
planted  by  the  farm  boys  last  week. 

tttt 

The  motor  that  runs  the  big  pump 
burned  out  last  Wednesday  morning. 
The  damage  was  later  repaired. 

tttt 

Mr.  G.  F.  Simpson  has  accepted 


a posititon  at  the  institution.  He 
will  for  the  time  being  teach  school. 
$$$$ 

Miss  Daisy  Mast  passed  the 
week  end  with  her  sister,  Miss  May 
Mast,  at  the  institution  last  week. 

tttt 

Master  Earle  Crow  is  visiting  his 
mother  who  lives  in  Waxhaw.  He 
will  return  to  the  institution  in  a 
short  time. 
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lessons  on  the  linotype.  He  can  al- 
lessons  on  the  linotype.  He  ca  al- 
ready operate  fairly  fast  and  sets 
a clean  proof. 

im 

Master  Moody  Parker  has  been 
given  a position  at  the  dairy  barn. 
He  likes  his  work  very  much  and  is 
doing  well  for  a beginner. 

tttt 

Master  Earnest  Jordan  was  hur- 
riedly called  home  to  the  bedside  of 
his  sick  mother  last  Monday.  His 
mother  was  seriously  ill. 

t t t * 

Master  Henry  Brewer  spent  a 
short  time  with  his  sister,  in  Con- 
cord, last  Sunday.  He  returned  to 
the  institution  the  same  day. 

tttt 

Recently  the  boys  in  the  Rocking- 
ham Cottage  made  a base  ball  dia- 
mond in  the  rear  of  their  cottage. 
They  are  now  having  some  real  fun. 

tttt 

The  showers  that  fell  last  week 
have  greatly  helped  the  farm  pro- 
ducts grow.  * Many  things  will  now 
grow  that  would  hare  perished  if  it 
had  not  rained. 

tttt 

Several  carloads  of  brick  arrived 
at  the  institution  last  week.  These 
brick  will  be  used*  in  the  building  of 
the  grandstand  that  is  to  be  erected 
on  the  athletic  field. 

$ $ $ $ 

Master  Kelma  Smith  has  been  given 
a position  on  the  tractor  force.  The 
tractor  boys  are  kept  very  bnsy 
plowing  up  the  soil  that  is  being 
removed  from  the  athletic  field. 
tttt 

Mr.  Leon  Godown  is  now  teaching 


school.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  has  been 
teaching  schoo.  since  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Crowell,  has  resumed 
his  position  in  the  office,  where  his 
services  are  more  needed. 

ttt't 

The  farm  boys  hoed  several  acres 
of  corn  for  Mr.  Joyner,  a neighbor- 
ing farmer  last  week.  When  they 
had  finished  Mr.  Joyner  gave  them 
several  large  watermelons.  They 
enjoyed  these  melons  very  much. 

tttt 

The  following  boys  were  visited 
by  their  friends  and  relatives  last 
Wednesday : Richard  Hoyle,  Roby 
Mullies,  Judge  Brooks,  Hurley  Way, 
Mack  Wentz,  Ben  Hurley,  Howard 
Riggs,  Howard  Sylman,  Grover  Ly- 
erly  and  Homer  Barnes. 

tttt 

Continuous  showers  fell  last  Sat- 
urday afternoon  preventing  the  boys 
from  either  having  a base  ball  game 
or  a rest  upon  the  campus.  How- 
ever, they  enjoyed  the  good  read- 
ing material  that  is  found  in  all  of 
the  cottages. 

tttt 

Eight  happy  boys  went  to  Con- 
cord and  bought  their  clothes  last 
Monday.  They  were:  Lewis 

Norris,  Ralph  Freeland,  Walter 
Brockwell,  Elbert  Perdue,  Wash- 
ington Pickett,  Herbert  Pressly, 
Max  Thompson  and  Harold  Guthrie. 
They  had  an  honorable  parole. 

t m 

The  boys  finished  threshing  wheat 
last  week.  Somewhat  over  five  hun- 
dred bushles  were  the  result.  The 
wheat  and  the  straw  obtained  were 
stowed  in  the  new  granary  during 
the  latter  part  of  last  week.  The 
granary  is  fulfilling  a long  felt  need. 
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The  ammonia  pipes  and  ninety  ice 
cans,  all  of  which  are  to  be  used  in 
the  new  ice  plant,  have  arrived  at 
institution.  In  each  of  the  cans 
one  hundred  pounds  of  ice  can  be 
made  at  a freezing.  These  are  a 
small  part  part  of  the  equipment 
that  is  yet  to  come. 

tttt 

The  band  boys  gave  a concert  in 
the  pavilion  last  Sunday  afternoon. 
They  did  well  and  the  music  was 
greatly  enjoyed  by  the  people  who 
heard  it.  They  did  not  practice  last 
Tuesday  evening  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Fisher,  the  bandmaster, 
who  was  in  Wilmington. 

tttt 

Recently  Master  James  Gentry 
was  allowed  to  visit  his  mother  at 
his  home  in  Asheville.  A few  days 
after  he  had  been  at  home  he  was 
seriously  scalded  in  an  accident. 
He  was  taken  to  the  hospital  where 
he  is  receiving  good  treatment. 
We  are  all  hoping  for  his  quick 
recovery. 

tttt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Cloer  have 
returned  to  the  instituton  from 
Statesville,  where  they  have  been 
spending  their  vacation.  Mr.  Cloer 
will  resume  his  position  as  Cottage 
officer  of  the  Mecklendurg  Cottage 
and  Mrs.  Cloer  as  Matron  of  that  Cot- 
tage. The  boys  are  glad  to  have 
them  back. 

tttt 

Many  mothers  and  other  relatives 
are  to  be  made  •xtremely  happy 
this  month,  when  their  son  or 
relative  arives  at  home  a strong  up- 
right young  man.  Many  boys  are 
to  be  paroled  this  month  and  all  of 


the  boys  are  eagerly  looking  toward 
for  the  time  to  come  when  they 
shall  be  included  in  this  number. 

tttt 

Master  Archie  Brady  was  honor- 
ably paroled  last  Thursday  morning. 
When  he  came  to  the  institution 
about  three  years  ago  he  scarcely 
knew  his  A,  B,  C 7s.  He  studied 
hard,  however,  and  was  promoted 
until  he  reached  the  sixth  grade. 
This  is  an  example  of  the  good  tutor- 
ship that  the  boys  are  receiving 
here.  He  §jf>esi  to  Lai^renbiurg 

$$$$ 

Mr.  H.  M.  Brown  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Brown,  Miss  Mildred  Brown 
and  Mr.  H.  M.  Brown,  Jr.,  visited 
the  institution  last  Sunday.  They 
were  shown  around  the  institution 
by  Master  William  Gregory,  who 
pointed  out  the  various  buildings 
and  explained  what  they  were  used 
for.  The  visitors  expressed  their 
delight  at  the  progress  being  made 
at  the  institution.  Mr.  Brown  is 
connected  with  the  Salisbury  Post, 
that  is  published  in  Salisbury. 

tttt 

The  golden  text  of  the  Sunday 
School  lesson  last  Sunday  was,  “I 
came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but 
sinners  to  repentance.”  A strong 
impression  of  the  great  character 
of  Matthew  the  Publican,  who  gave 
up  his  all  and  followed  Jesus,  was 
firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the 
boys  and  many  declared,  that,  if 
Matthew  could  give  up  all  without 
a murmur,  they  could  at  least 
give  up  a small  bit  and  strive  to 
live  a more  upright  life.  Next  Sun- 
day we  shall  study  about  the  great 
woman,  Mary  Magdalene. 
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LIFE’S  MOST  PRACTICAL 
THING. 


Religion  is  not  a cold  and  calculating  exercise  of 
the  intellect;  it  is  a sentiment.  Religion  is  intense- 
ly practical — the  most  practical  thing  in  life,  since, 
as  Tolstoy  says,  morality  is  but  its  outward  mani- 
festation, but  religion  is  a thing  that  is  felt  in  the 
heart,  not  worked  out  by  laborious  mental  processes. 

Love  is  a sentiment — the  chief  of  sentiments — 
and  love  influences  life  long  before  the  reason  is 
mature.  According  to  the  law,  21  is  fixed  as  the 
age  when  a young  man’s  reason  is  presumed  to  be 
sufficiently  mature  to  allow  him  to  decide  impor- 
tant questions  for  himself,  but  love  matures  much 
earlier. 

Love  of  parents  develops  in  babyhood,  love  of 
brothers  and  sisters  in  childhood,  love  of  friends  in 
youth,  and  love  of  God  and  Christ  long  before  the 
reason  can  be  trusted.  A large  percentage  of  all 
the  men  who  are  members  of  the  church  became 
members  before  they  were  old  enough  to  vote.  The 
family. is  built  on  sentiment;  patriotism  is  built  on 
sentiment,  and  likewise  the  church. — W.  J.  Bryan. 
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LIVE  IN  THE  UPPER  STORY. 

Live  in  the  upper  story  of  mind,  thought,  feeling  and  purpose.  There 
is  nothing  worth  while  in  the  lowlands.  The  glory  and  splendor  of  life 
is  found  on  the  heights.  Keep  your  feet  upon  the  earth,  but  keep  your 
head  in  the  clouds.  Revel  in  visions  and  dreams  of  the  most  extrordi- 
nary  nature,  and  turn  them  all  to  practical  use  by  living  in  constant  con- 
tact with  the  deeds  and  needs  of  every  day.  Live  in  the  upper  story  of 
life  and  thought,  and  your  faculties  will  gain  possession,  more  and  more, 
of  the  greater  powers  of  those  superior  realms.  Nothing  but  ordinary 
mentalities  can  be  developed  in  the  lower  story.  But  no  mind  can  live 
habitually  in  the  upper  story  without  growing  in  power,  ability  and 
worth. — Hills  Magazine. 


PRESIDENT  HARDING. 

Irrespective  of  creed  or  politics,  the  nation  bows  with  sorrow  at  the  sud- 
den and  untimely*  death  of  President  Harding.  Just  returning  from  a pleas- 
ing, if  not  triumphant  tour,  of  some  of  the  nation’s  possessions,  he  fell  vic- 
tim to  disease,  which  he  could  not  overcome,  and  suddenly  when  least  ex- 
pected his  life  went  out.  ! 

President  Harding  came  into  the  high  position  of  president  when  the  world 
was  war-torn,  when  people  were  at  sea,  when  affairs,  public  and  private,  were 
on  edge,  and  his  was  a great  task.  Whether  any  other  man,  of  his  own 
household  of  thinkers  or  those  of  another,  could  have  led  better  or  functioned 
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more  efficiently,  is  not  a question  at  this  time.  The  white  face  of  the  dead 
is  a flag  of  truce. 

It  is  a matter  of  great  pride  and  joy  to  the  best  among  us  that  while  not  a 
brilliant  statesman,  as  brilliancy  in  politics  is  estimated,  Mr.  Harding  was  a 
good  man,  a Christain  man,  a sincere  man,  who  loved  his  country  and  strove 
sincerely  for  her  benefit  and  her  peace.  It  is  no  small  thing  in  the  life  of 
any  nation  when  it  can  confidently  feel  that  its  great  governing  head  is  a 
clean  man  and  one  who  recognizes  the  fatherhood  of  God.  President  Hard- 
ing was  an  example  of  all  these. 

• ••*••* 

OUR  COUNTRY c 

Between  suns — the  going  down  of  one  and  the  rising  of  another — the 
United  States  changed  presidents,  and  before  one  percent  of  its  population 
knew  of  the  sudden  and  sad  death  or  had  any  reason  to  expect  such  a change. 

President  Harding  died  (by  eastern  time,)  a little  after  ten  o’clock  in  the 
evening  way  out  on  our  western  coast,  and  Calvin  Coolidge,  the  vice-president 
took  the  oath  of  office  before  his  aged  father  in  a little  settlement  on  the 
other  side  of  the  continent,  up  in  the  little  state  of  Vermont. 

Though  the  people  bowed  in  great  sorrow  at  the  death  of  their  chief  citizen, 
& laudable  respect  for  the  greatest  office  within  the,  gift  of  any  people,  there 
was  not  one  disturbing  ripple  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Business  re- 
mained normal;  society  experienced  no  let-up;  and  all  things  jogged 
along  as  if  nothing  out  of  the  usual  had  happened.  The  government,  that 
expression  of  the  greatest  people  on  earth,  went  right  along — no  jar,  .no  con- 
fusion, no  disturbance.. 

It’s  a great  country  that  passes  through  such  an  experience,  the  death  of 
one  president  and  the  making  of  another  between  suns,  without  suffering  its 
machinery  being  put  out  of  commission  for  a short  while  if  for  no  longer. 

There  is  no  other  such  country  nor  such  other  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  as  is  the  United  States  and  her  citizens. 

# * * * * # * 

PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE. 

By  the  fate  of  politics  and  the  uncertainty  of  life,  Calvin  Coolidge  is  now 
president  of  the  United  States.  There  is  never  any  great  concern  for  ability 
or  capacity  when  the  problem  of  selecting  a vice-presidential  candidate  comes 
before  a convention  for  solution.  Availability,  popularity  and  geography  are 
usually  the  governing  factors. 

This  happened  in  the  case  of  Coolidge  as  it  prevailed  in  the  selection  of  all 
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.Iris  predecessors.  This  position  is  regarded  merely  as  a figure,  and  remains 
:so  unless  accident,  death  or  misfortune  creates  a vacancy.  Consideration  of 
the  exigencies  are  rarely,  if  ever,  taken  into  account.  It  so  happens,  however, 
and  the  people  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact,  that  Calvin  Coolidge  is  no 
ordinary  man.  He  has  had  considerable  experience  in  govermental  matters, 
and  will  carry  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  great  office  more  than 
mediocre  ability.  He  is  a product,  as  most  successful  men  of  this  country, 
of  the  school-house  of  hard  knocks  and  rural  birth.  He  is  young  and  in  good 
robust  health;  has  a sensible  wife,  who  magnifies  home-making  rather  than 
flitting,  like  a butterfly,  from  one  bloom  to  another  of  short  life. 

They  are  trying  to  spoil  him  by  manufacturing  little  stories  about  his  con- 
duct and  that  of  his  folks  on  the  approach  to  the  solemnity  and  greatness  of 
a towering  responsibility.  They  had  him  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  after 
his  father  administered  the  oath  of  office  of  president  in  a little  house,  where 
quickly  was  installed  a telephone,  visiting  the  grave  of  his  mother  in  a nearby 
cemetery — nobody  will  believe  that,  but  it  does  make  interesting  reading. 
They  had  Calvin  Coolidge,  Jr.,  the  boy,  busy  monkeying  with  the  business  of 
destroying  worms  in  a tobacco*  field  and  refusing  to  forego  the  excitement  of 
making  three  dollars  and  seventy  cents  per  day  for  the  joy  of  the  movies  in 
Washington  and  the  distinction  of  being  pointed  out  as  the  president’s  son. 
This  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  sudden  notoriety  and  fame,  and  the  only  rea- 
son this  feature  writing  did  not  announce  that  the  wife  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land did  not  rush  up  and  kiss  the  youngster  upon  the  elevation  of  his  father 
is  the  intervention  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Mr.  Coolidge  announces  a disposition  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  his  late 
chief;  and  already  they  have  picked  the  man  who  will  engineer  Coolidge ’s 
nomination  for  a re-election.  And  all  this  before  the  dead  president  has 
been  returned  to  his  native  soil  out  in  Ohio.  As  was  to  be  expected  they 
have  established  a kinship  between  him  and  a Cooledge  (note  the  difference  in 
spelling,  but  this  is  accounted  for  by  a blunder  of  a job  printer  in  printing 
some  letter  he^ds,  years  ago)  in  Atlanta,  who  conducts  a paint  store  just 
across  the  viaduct  on  Forsyth  street,  in  Atlanta.  They  have  hanging  up  in 
Atlanta  in  a conspicuous  place  the  Coolidge  family  tree,  but  the  new  president 
is  not  to  blame  for  this — it  is  another  penalty  for  sudden  elevation. 

Of  far  reaching  importance  and  assurance,  looking  at  it  from  a business 
angle,  the  absence  of  any  disturbance  or  radical  breaks  in  the  affairs  of  the 
business  of  the  country,  the  elevation  of  Calvin  Coolidge,  formerly  governor 
of  Massachuetts,  to  the  presidency,  seems  to  be  accepted  as  with  satisfaction 
and  comfort.  Some  of  these  days  we  will  learn  to  know  him  by  his  picture,  for 
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up  to  this  time  no  two  have  been  alike.  He  has  thus  far  appeared  as  resemb- 
ling* Julius  Fisher  and  again  Lawyer  Maness,  of  Concord;  and  in  another 
picture  he  is  the  very  image  of  Ed  Crowell,  of  Oakboro,  Stanly  county;  and 
still  in  another  he  is  made  to  favor  Rev.  Dr,  Deaton,  of  Hickory,  N.  C. 

It  is  the  first  time  in  our  history  that  the  little  state  of  Vermont  has  fur- 
nished the  president  of  this  country. 

* Hi  * * * * * 

A SEASON  OF  TRAGEDIES. 

Those  of  us  who  daily  follow  the  morning  papers  must  have  been  impressed 
with  the  great  number  of  tragedies  that  have  occured  during  the  immediate 
past  season.  The  front  page  of  the  morning  dailies,  as  well  as  those  of  even- 
ing issue,  were  stories  of  death,  accident,  murder  and  kindred  misfortunes. 

Starting  in  with  the  death  of  President  Harding,  which  shocked  the  entire 
world,  and  followed  by  the  motor  accidents  in  which  hundreds  of  lives  were 
sacrificed  as  the  toll  of  carelessness,  daring,  viciousness  and  accident,  leads 
one  to  believe  that  there  is  too  little  sobering  in  the  presence  of  death  and 
injury. 

Human  life,  while  everything  else  seems  to  either  soar  or  hold  its  own,  has 
come  to  be  so  cheap  that  conservative  folks  have  to  confess  to  a feeling  of 
alarm.  However  careful  one  may  be  in  driving  his  own  car,  he  stands  likely 
to  meet  up  with  a catastrophe,  because  of  the  foolishness,  carelessness  and 
viciousnesss  of  irresponsible  drivers.  One  of  the  greatest  problems  that  con- 
fronts coming  legislatures  is  how  to  meet  and  an  aggravated  situation.  The  in- 
crease of  cars,  the  ignoring  of  the  law  of  the  road  and  the  forgetting  of  what 
one  gentleman  owes  another  in  the  matter  of  personal  and  road  rights,  make 
riding  in  motor  cars  or  even  in  private  vehicles  as  most  hazardous. 

The  question  of  parking  in  the  average  town  adds  to  the  danger.  They 
mark  off  dead  lines,  governing  the  placing  of  cars;  yet  in  nearly  every  town 
you  see  the  hind-end  of  a large  truck  sticking  far  over  the  dead-line — and 
these  things  occur  in  full  view  of  the  police.  It  is  not  the  lawless,  who 
practice  this  obstructing  of  the  streets,  but  men  who  stand  high  in  the  com- 
munity. It  is,  however,  a serious  indifference  to  the  safety  and  rights  of 
others.  An  object  lesson  in  blindness  to  the  public  rights  my  be  seen  daily 
on  east  Corbin  street  and  most  any  street  of  other  towns. 


Of  course,  it  wasn’t  so;  but  the  inventive  artist  gave  us  a few  days  ago  an 
example  of  real  democracy  that  governs  the  course  of  men.  He  had  Calvin 
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-Coolidge  forking  hay  onto  a wagon,  where  his  old  daddy  received  it,  and  the 
next  day  the  same  Calvin  Coolidge,  becoming  president  of  the  United  States 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  was  being  escorted  through  the  city  of  New  York 
attended  by  a score  of  secret  service  men  and  mounted  police. 

*«*•••« 

The  war  having  interrupted  the  making  of  the  Biographical  History  of 
North  Carolina,  the  ambitious  and  admirable  undertaking  of  Mr.  Chas.  L. 
Van  Noppin,  it  is  now  his  purpose  to  complete)  the  entire  set.  Eight  volumes 
are  already  off  the  press,  and  others  are  to  soon  follow. 

* m * * * * * 

The  first  public  official  act  of  President  Coolidge  was  to  proclaim  Friday, 
10th,  a day  of  mourning,  being  the  day  when  the  late  president’s  body  wTas  in- 
terred at  his  old  home  at  Marion,  Ohio. 

They  have  figured  out  the  value  of  President  Harding’s  estate  as  being  be- 
tween $700,000  and  $800,000.  Not  satisfied  with  that  they  have  located  where 
Mrs.  Harding  will  reside  in  the  future. 

H=  * * * * * * 

AUGUST. 

Full  to  the  brim  is  summer’s  cup 
With  sunshine  joy  filled  up, 

* The  sun  beats  down  on  sandy  shores 

The  waters  lap  idly  o’er  and  o’er 
The  earth  is  wrarm  and  dry  and  sweet 
All  is  bathed  in  a solar  heat; 

’Neath  great  wide  stretch  of  sunny  sky 
The  vast  broad  sweep  of  waters  lie. 

Now  are  summer’s  hopes  complete 
Now  the  rest  of  contentment  sweet., 

Mrs.  John  Archibald  Morrison 
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PRESIDENT  HARDING  DIES  SUDDENLY. 


Presidential  Headquarters,  Palace 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Aug.  2. — (By 
the  Associated  Press.” — Warren  G. 
Harding,  President  of  the  United1 
States,  died  instantaneously  and  with- 
out warning  tonight  at  7 :30  o ’clock 
a victim  of  a stroke  of  apoplexy 
which  struck  him  down  in  his  weak- 
ened condition  after  an  illness  of  ex- 
actly a Aveek. 

The  chief  executive  of  the  na- 
tion, and  by  virtue  of  his  office 
and  personality,  one  of  the  world’s 
leading  figures,  passed  away  at  the 
time  when  his  physicians,  his  family, 
and  his  people  thought  that  medical 
skill,  hope,  and  prayer  had  won  the 
battle  against  disease. 

The  disease  had  been  conquered, 
the  fire  was  out,  but  seven  days  of 
silent,  though  intense  suffering,  had 
left  their  mark  and  a stroke  of 
apoplexy  came  without  an  instant’s 
warning,  and  before  physicians 
could  be  called,  members  of  his 
party  summoned,  or  remedial  meas- 
ures taken,  he  passed  from  life’s 
stage  having  for  nearly  two  and  a 
half  years  served  his  nation  and  for 
many  more  years  his  native  state  of 
Ohio. 

With  the  passing  of  Mr.  Hard- 
ing, the  office  of  President  de- 
volves upon  Calvin  Collidge,  vice 
president  of  the  United  States,  a 
man  silent  in  nature  but  demon- 
strated as  strong  in  emergencies. 
He  was  notified  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Harding  at  his  home  in  Plymouth, 
Vermont. 

Without  Warning 

The  suddenness  with  which  the 
end  came  was  shown  by  the  fact 


that  only  Mrs.  Harding  and  the  two 
nurses,  Ruth  Powderly,  and  Sue 
Dausser,  were  in  the  room  at  the 
time.  Mrs.  Harding  with  her 
characteristic  faithfulness  and  con- 
stant tenderness,  was  reading  to  the 
President  at  the  time. 

Then  without  a warning  a slight 
shudder  passed  through  the  frame 
of  the  chief  executive.  He  collapsed 
and  the  end  came.  Immediately  the 
indications  of  distress  showed  them- 
selves, Mrs.  Harding  ran  to  the  door 
and  called  for  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Boone  and  for  the  other 
doctors  to  come  quickly. 

The  first  indication  that  a change 
had  occurred  in  the  condition  of  Mr. 
Harding,  came  shortly  after  7 o ’clock 
when  Mrs.  Harding  personally  open- 
ed the  door  of  the  sick  room  and 
called  to  those  in  the  corridors  to 
“find  Dr.  Boone  and  the  others 
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quickly.  ” At  that  time  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing was  understood  to  have  been 
reading  to  the  President  sitting  at 
his  bed-side  with  the  evening  papers 
and  messages  of  sympathy  which 
had  been  received  during  the  day. 

Dr.  Sawyer  was  alone  of  all  the 


doctors  in  the  apartment  when  the 
climax  came.  He  first  was  called 
by  Mrs.  Harding  who  then  rushed  to 
the  door  leading  into  the  hotel 
corridors  and  commanded  an  im- 
mediate search  for  the  other  phy- 
sicians. 


HARDINGS ’S  LIFE  IN  BRIEF 

1865 — Born  November  2 on  farm  near  Blooming  Grove,  0. 

1882 — Graduated  from  Ohio  Central  College,  Iberia,  0. 

1884 — Became  owner  and  editor  of  Marion  (0.)  Daily  Star 
1891 — Married  Miss  Florence  Kling  of  Marion. 

1900 — Entered  Ohio  State  Senate. 

1902 — Started  upon  his  second  term  in  Ohio  Senate. 

1904 — Sworn  in  as  lieutenant-governor  of  Ohio. 

1910 — Defeated  in  Ohi"v  gubernatorial  campaign. 

1914 — Elected  United  States  Senator  from  Ohio. 

1920 —  Won  republican  presidental  nomination  and  was  elected  over  James 
M.  Cox,  democratic  candidate. 

1921 —  Inaugrated  29th  President  of  the  United  States. 

Called  world  conference  on  disarmament. 

Put  into  effect  govermental  budget  system. 

Opened  fight  for  American  ship  subsidy. 

1922 —  Vetoed  soldier  bonus  bill. 

Took  active  part  in  settlement  of  rail  and  coal  strikes. 

Pleaded  for  formation  of  world  court. 

1923 —  Assailed  wet  forces  and  practically  put  republican  party  on  record  as 
opposing  any  attempt  to  nullify  the  18th  amendment. 

Urged  formation  of  consumers’  co-operative  organizations,  under 
goverment  supervision,  to  combat  soaring  prices. 

Visited  western  states  and  Alaska. 

Stricken  ill  at  Seattle  on  return  from  Alaska  trip,  forced  to  bed  at 
San  Francisco,  and  remainder  of  trip  canceled. 

Died  in  San  Francisco  August  2,  about  7:30  p.  m. 
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THE  LEADER  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Salisbury  Evening  Post,  reproducing  the  school  district  map  of  Wilsam 
county,  which  THE  UPLIFT  had  made  to  present  an  object  lesson  to  back~ 
ward  and  befuddled  county  boards  of  education,  who  have  not  arisen  to  the 
importance  and  meaning  of  their  jobs,  takes  occasion  to  say  the  following * 
which  is  of  great  interest. 


Charles  Lee  Coon,  who  put  Wil- 
son county  on  the  map,  in  the  most 
conspicuous  place,  so  far  as  rural 
schools  go,  formerly  lived  in  Sal- 
isbuiy  and  is  well’  remembered  by 
many  of  our  people.  When  one 
begins  to  talk  about  rural  schools 
it  will  not  be  long  before  some 
reference  is  made  to  Wilson  coun- 
ty. The  Uplift  of  Concord  had 
this  cut  made  and  we  secured  it  to 
show  to  our  readers  how  one  coun- 
ty is  making  its  rural  districts  keep 
up  with  the  cities. 

In  1917  Wilson  county  had  52 
separate  school  districts  for  the 
white  children.  In  ,1921  Wilson 
county  converted  its  territory  into 
16  districts,  erecting  modern  and 
well  equipped  buildings,  which 
guarantees  to  the  children  of  the 
rural  sections  of  the  county  have 
advantages  similar  to  those  enjoy- 
ed by  the  children  of  the  larger 
towns  and  the  city  of  Wilson. 

Wilson  county  is  the  educational 
leader  of  the  state;  others  are  fol- 
lowing magnificently.  Davidson, 
just  across  the  river,  is  building  a 
system  of  rural  schools  that  does 
credit  to  any  community.  Progress 
follows  the  better  school  house, 
just  as  it  follows  the  road  deve- 
lopment of  a county  or  state. 

We  could  not  do  better  in  Rowan 
than  to  divide  the  county  into 
smaller  units  and  erect  larger  and 
better  schools.  A larger  house 


means  a better  equipped  school,, 
concentration  on  better  teachers 
and  going  higher  with  each  pupil. 
It  means  the  same  advantages  that 
the  boys  and  girls  in  Salisbury  en- 
joy. We  are  not  meeting  this  big 
issue  as  we  should  in  Rowan.  We 
are  playing  with  it,  officials  can- 
not go  forward  until  they  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  people.  There 
must  be  a demand  for  bigger  and 
better  schools  and  as  soon  as  the 
demand  is  urgent  enough  the  way 
will  be  found  for  getting  what  is 
wanted. 

Rural  Rowan  will  not  develop  ag 
it  should  until  the  good  roads  we 
are  building  lead  to  larger  and  bet- 
ter schools. 

These  schools  will  not  only  be  an 
educational  center  for  boys  and 
girls  of  school  age,  but  they  can 
be  made  community  centers  for  the 
whole  population.  Men  and  women 
will  find  such  a school  a proper 
place  for  their  community  activi- 
ties ; a place  where  young  and  old 
may  meet  and  bring  to  the  com- 
munity things  by  way  of  pictures,, 
lectures,  amusements,  social  gather- 
ings that  will  be  not  only  pleasing 
but  educational  and  uplifting.  The 
larger  community  school  house  can 
be  made  a community  center  that 
will  be  worth  its  cost,  and  all  the 
while  it  will  be  giving  the  boys  and 
girls  oif  a wide  section  of  the  com- 
munity educational  benefits  equal 
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to  those  enjoyed  by  the  boys  and  rural  school  building,  one  that  mil 
girls  of  the  larger  cities.  in  a short  while  guarantee  to  every 

Rowan  should  come  to  the  place  section  a real  school,  a community 
quite  soon  where  she  will  under-  center  worthwhile,  satisfying, 
take  a very  definite  program  of 


It  is  a strange  thing  that  the  independent  American  girl  cares  so  little 
about  growing  her  own  complexion  instead  of  buying  one,  carying  it 
around  in  a cheap,  brass  “vanity  box.” 


MUSIC  NOT  WORDS  MAKES  THE  OPERA. 


(Asheville 

The  National  Federation  of  Music 
dubs,  which  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  Asheville  a few  weeks  ago,  is 
doing  what  it  can  to  encourage  the 
composition  and  production  of  Amer- 
ican opera.  It  is  a laudable  under- 
taking, but  it  is  not  a new  one  and 
all  the  national  music  uplift ers  who 
have  taken  a hand  in  it  have  met 
with  rather  discouraging  results. 
The  cause  will  not  be  helped  any  by 
such  whipped  cream  talk  on  the 
subject  as  outpoured  from  the  melodic 
soul  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Everest  Freer 
in  Chicago  the  other  day.  Mrs.  Freer, 
it  seems,  is  the  co-chairman  of  the 
opera  department  of  the  National 
Federation.  Let  us  listen  to  Mrs. 
Freer ’s  babbling,  more  soothing,  more 
melodious,  more  symphonic,  not  to 
say  more  philharmonic,  than  the  bab- 
bling of  Tennyson’s  brook,  yesterday, 
today  and  forever.  As  reported  by 
The  Associated  Press.  Mrs.  Freer  said 

“The  adaption  of  our  own  lan- 
guage for  foreign  operas  will  place 
American  opera  on  a footing  with 
those  of  the  old  world  and  will  en- 
courage a closer  study  of  our  own 
productions.  Operas  indigenous  to 
-our  soil  in  their  subjects  are  of  great 


Citizen) 

importance,  although  no  one  advo- 
cates their  exclusive  performance; 
The  choice  of  the  subject,  however, 
should  be  an  entirely  personal  mat- 
ter with  the  composer.” 

To  be  sure!  If  anybody  expected 
to  get  the  best  music  a composer  has 
in  his  soul  would  he  expect  somebody 
else  to  choose  the  subject  for  him? 
There  are  to  many  instances  in  our 
musical  history  where  American  com- 
posers have  tried  to  write  around 
somebody’s  prize  subject  only  to  have 
oblivion  mantle  their  efforts.  But  the 
sublime  absurdity  of  Mrs.  Freer ’s 
statement  is  that  the  translation  of 
the  librettos  of  foreign  language 
operas  into  English  would  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  compete  with 
productions  in  the  language  in  which 
they  were  written.  That  has  been 
tried  so  often  with  financial  failure 
as  the  result  that  unsubsidized  opera 
companies,  with  practical  managers, 
have,  generally  speaking,  tired  of  the 
experiment.  The  score  of  the  opera 
is  the  thing  and  if  it  is  good  music, 
opera  goer’s  don’t  care  a blue  bean 
about  whether  the  language  of  the 
libretto  is  German,  French,  Italian. 
Sanskirt  or  ancient  Hebrew.  It  is 
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the  music,  immortal  as  immortality, 
of  Aida,  Tosca,  Lohengrin,  Tann- 
heuser,  Trovatore,  that  sounds  the 
depths  of  the  human  soul  and  makes 
the  opera  house  ring  with  applause 
that  might  be  described  as  the  frenzy 
of  ecstasy.  Who  cared  in  what  lan- 
guage Lehman  and  Nordica  and 
Sembrich  (supreme  in  the  techique  of 
her  art)  the  de  Reszkes  and  Plancon 
and  Caruso  sang,  so  long  as  they 
sang  and  made  the  world  forget  its 
troubles  by  the  magic  of  their  sing- 
ing? 

We  are  discussing,  of  course,  grand 
opera.  The  great  American  grand 
opera  has  yet  to  be  written.  It  may 
never  be  written.  There  have  been 
valiant  efforts,  but  the  efforts  have 
been  practical  failures.  Now  that 
we  come  to  think  of  it,  and  so  far 
as  we  can  go  back  in  musical  history, 
not  a single  great  grand  opera  has 
been  produced  by  a composer  of  the 


Anglo-Saxon  race.  To  go  a step 
farther,  not  a single  great  grand, 
opera  in  Europe  is  the  work  of  a. 
composer  north  of  the  English  chan- 
nel. If  our  memory  limps  we  shall1, 
be  glad  to  have  it  repaired. 

Light  opera  is  quite  another  mat- 
ter. In  that  America  can  match  the 
best  in  the  world.  If  Reginald  de' 
Koven  had  written  nothing  but  ‘ ‘ Rob- 
in Hood,”  his  fame  as  a composer  of 
light  opera  would  be  secure.  Victor 
Herbert,  the  Irish  grandson  of  Sam- 
uel Lover,  has  made  himself  rich  and 
tingled  the  ears  of  thousands  with 
his  tuneful  light  opera  scores.  Even 
in  this  field,  it’s  the  music  rather 
than  the  words  which  will  live 

Music,  much  more  than  Esperanto,, 
is  the  world’s  universal  language. 
The  world’s  great  music  will  live  long 
after  the  language  with  which  it  is 
draped  has  become  the  ashes  of  dead 
words. 


RECORD. 

Which  reminds  us,  naturally  enough,  of  scrap-books.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  things  about  the  lists  of  favorite  hooks  which  have  been  ap- 
pearing on  this  page  is  that  they  are  luminous  side-lights  on  the  person- 
ality of  the  listers.  But  we  know  of  no  book  through  which  personality- 
shines  forth  so  clearly  as  it  does  through  a scrap-book.  A scrap- 
book is  a complete  give-away  of  the  sort  of  its  owner  is. 

There  was  a woman  whom  we  never  knew  except  by  delightful  rep- 
utation as  handed  down  among  her  many  friends.  Once  we  came  upon  a 
scrap-book  which  she  had  kept  from  girl-hood  until  after  marriage. 
When  we  had  finished  going  through  it  we  knew  her  better,  infinitely 
better  than  her  friends  could  ever  have  helped  us  to  do  by  telling  us  of  her. 

That  scrap-book  is  she  herself,  the  soul  of  her,  the  deathless  part.  In 
it  are  clippings  she  loved  and  admired.  From  its  pages  speaks  the  humor 
and  tenderness  and  poetry  of  her  appreciation  of  those  things  which  St. 
Paul  described  as  “eternal.”  From  these  pages  breathes  that  quick, 
sensitive  and  gentle  spirit  that,  of  all  the  living  dead,  we  are  most  fain 
to  meet. — Nell  Battle  Lewis, 
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MAKING  POTTERY  IN  RANDOLPH. 

The  Asheboro  Courier,  which  is  owned  by  Congressman  W.  C . Hammer , 
but  largely  edited  and  conducted  by  Mrs.  Hammer , just  as  good  a newspaper 
fellow  as  the  chief,  has  an  interesting  account  of  Pottery  making  in  Ran- 
dolph and  Moore  counties.  There  is  one  thorn  in  it,  however,  for  fixing  a 
date  it  makes  use  of  the  objectionable  term  “Civil  War”  when  the  heroes  of 
that  great  event  have  declared  for  it  the  “War  Between  the  States.”  Civil 
war  in  no  sense  is  a proper  term  for  that  great  strife  that  took  place  be- 
tween the  several  sections  of  the  country,  and  should  not  longer  be  used  by 
papers,  Southern  papers , at  least. 

But  The  Courier  has  given  a very  entertaining  story,  and  what  could  be 
better  than  a modest  sized  chicken  pie,  baked  in  one  of  those  yellow  dishes 
manufactured  out  of  Randolph  and  Moore  county  clay ? 


Mr.  Jaques  Busbee  of  Raleigh  who 
has  been  living  most  of  the  time  in 
Brower  township,  Randolph  county, 
has  had  a pottery  shop  with  Mr.  Owen 
in  charge.  Just  across  the  Randolph 
line  in  Moore  county  the  clay  out  of 
which  beautiful  bowls,  jugs,  vases, 
and  many  other  pieces  of  pottery  is 
made  is  obtained  in  Randolph  county 
and  taken  across  to  the  potter  shop 
in  Moore.  Recently  Mr.  Owen  set  up 
a potter  shop  on  his  own  hook  and 
Mr.  Busbee  has  engagedthe  serviices 
of  others.  Randolph  up  to  the  Civil 
War  and  for  many  years  afterwards 
had  dozens  of  potter  shops  at  which 
the  plain  old  fashioned  crockery  was 
made  but  the  business  has  not  been 
carried  on  to  any  great  extent  for 
twenty-five  years  or  more;  but  there 
is  a revival  of  this  businessnow. 

The  ware  that  -is  made  now  is  pat- 
terned after  the  old  English  ware 
that  was  made  in  America  by  the 
Staffordshire  farmers,  who  first 
brought  pottery  to  America.  Until 
prohibition  came  there  was  a great 
demand  for  jugs  to  hold  liquor  but 
there  has  not  been  such  a demand  for 
jugs  for  many  years.  The, what  was 
called,  dirt  dishes  or  red  dishes  were 
formerly  seen  in  every  home  in  which 


delicious  potato  pies,  chicken  pies  and 
other  dishes  of  food  was  prepared  in 
the  old  days  in  so  many  homes  and 
is  remembered  so  personally  by  the 
'older  people. 

Glass  ware  of  late  yeas  has  taken 
the  place  of  old  earthen  jars  used 
for  pickles  and  jams.  During  the 
Civil  War  many  potters  were  exempt- 
ed from  military  service  in  order  ta 
make  cups  and  mess  bowls  and  ware 
for  the  use  of  the  army.  Churns  and 
crocks  are  still  in  use  made  of  this 
ware  and  occasionlly  you  see  a stone 
ware  wash  basin  and  pie  place  of  the 
bid  red  ware.  Some  of  the  older 
citizens  remember  taking  earthen 
ware  inkwells  with  covers  like  the 
pottery  spice  jars  that  were  made  in 
the  old  days.  Soap  dishes,  ash  trays, 
bowls  and  crocks  for  flowers,  drink- 
ing cups,  cups  and  saucers,  pitchers 
and  teasets  were  made  in  the  long  ago 
and  Mr.  Busbee,  aided  by  his  wife, 
has  revived  the  beautiful  designs  of 
thes  early  pieces  of  “ crockery’ ’ 
which  are  patterned  after  the  old 
English  style  crockery  and  has  the 
appearance  of  Korean,  Persian  and 
oriental  pottery. 

This  ware  which  was  made  chiefly 
in  Randolph  and  Moore  counties  but 
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was  made  in  many  other  counties  in 
the  state  in  the  old  days  is  again  seen 
and  since  the  revival  in  the  business 
it  has  been  introduced  in  the  north- 
ern cities,  especially  in  New  York 
where  a wide  demand  for  it  is  found. 
In  the  beautiful  homes  of  many  of 
the  well  to  do  there  is  found  much 
of  the  pottery. 

There  is  what  is  called  hand  thrown 
pottery  and  hand  built  pottery,  both 
kinds  are  made.  Teapots,  candle 
sticks  and  many  other  articles  for 
the  dining  room,  kitchen,  parlor  and 
library  can  be  found  in  the  large 
selection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Busbee  and 
those  who  have  become  interested. 

There  is  a red  ware  and  the  gray 
stone  ware  and  they  are  of  varied 
shades  from  pumpkin  yellow  to  the 
deepest  copper,  according  to  the  nat- 
ural color  of  the  clay  and  the  amount 
of  firing. 

This  clay  is  found  in  this  section 


and  elsewhere  in  North  Carolina  and 
glazes  itself  in  the  kiln,  salt  only  be- 
ing used.  There  is  clay  that  will  not 
glaze  itself  but  when  burned  it  has 
the  glaze  put  on  it ; this  ware  is  made 
with  machinery,  not  by  hand. 

Some  of  the  designs  now  of  bowis 
and  jugs,  are  often  lined  with  blue 
smalt  and  some  of  the  jars  are  lined 
with  white  of  brown  in  a simple 
spontaneous  design.  Handles  are 
sometimes  made  to  the  churns  but 
churns  with  handles,  before  the  Civil 
War  and  for  some  years  afterward 
were  the  kind  usually  made;  but 
soon  after  the  Civil  War  churns  were 
made  without  handles.  It  is  consid- 
ered rather  unsual  for  churns  to 
have  handles  now. 

There  is  some  very  fine  clay  around 
Asheboro  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Holly 
Springs  but  most  of  the  potters  clay 
in  Randolph  county  is  in  Richmond 
and  Brower  townships. 


WEEVIL  OBSERVATIONS. 

“Chesterfield  county  has  the  best  crops  I’ve  ever  seen  in  that  county,” 
said  J.  F.  Y/atts,  who  lives  near  the  county  line  and  who  recently  made 
a trip  through  Chesterfield. . M.  H.  Tadlock,  who  lives  near  Pageland,  says 
the  boll  weevil  is  doing  but  little  damage  in  Chesterfield  and  that  cotton 
in  his  community  is  not  infested  with  weevils  as  much  as  last  year’s  crop. 
And  up  to  the  present  that  seems  to  be  the  conditions  in  Union  county. 
Most  of  the  weevils  are  on  lands  where  cotton  last  year  is  followed  by 
cotton  this  year.  Very  few  weevils  appear  on  lands  where  systematic  ro- 
tation of  crops  is  practiced.  If  the  weevil  compels  us  to  practice  intelli- 
gent rotation  of  crops  it  will  cause  us  to  do  something  we  ought  to  have 
had  sense  enough  to  do  without  weevils. — Marshville  Home 
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REAPING  FRUITS  OF  CONSTRUCTIVE 

POLICY. 

L 

The  Albemarle  Press  furnishes  a story  of  school  activity,  which  shows  the 
fruits  of  a constructive  policy  maintained  by  Stanly*s  school  officials.  The 
joy  is  not  ours,  except  its  reflected  influence  may  some  day  eause  us  to  quit 
neutral  and  try,  say,  first  if  not  high  gear.  To  move,  move  a little  bit,  will 
be  thrilling. 


“The  school  at  Stanfield  opened 
Monday  with  an  attendance  of  170. 
This  is  the  first  term  of  the  school 
and  will  continue  six  or  eight  weeks, 
when  a short  vacation  will  probably 
be  taken. 

Prof.  I.  Brittain,  of  Asheville,  is 
principal  of  the  school,  and  comes 
highly  recommended.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  the  first  high  school  class  of 
1920-21  will  graduate  this  year. 

It  is  of  note  that  the  Rocky 
River  school  has  een  consolidated 
with  the  Stanfield  school,  and  the 
high  school  class  of  Oak  Grove 
school  will  enter  at  Stanfield. 

Following  are  teachers  in  the 
Stanfield  school : Mrs.  Floyd  Bras- 
well, Miss  Leila  Furr,  Mrs.  Ada 
McNeeley,  of  Statesville;  Misses 
Onie  Love  and  Bessie  Smith. 

Oakboro  has  Mr.  B.  T.  Hale  as 
the  returned  principal.  Miss  Ethel 
Chapin,  of  Loraine,  Ohio;  and  Miss 
Mary  Sullivan,  of  Missouri,  compose 
the  high  school  faculty.  Mr.  Q. 
E.  Colvard  continues  as  instructor 
in  the  agricultural  department,  his 
work  having  drawn  acknowledgment 
of  distinct  merit  the  past  year. 

Other  members  of  the  faculty  are : 

Miss  Gladys  Wright,  of  Maxton, 
7th  grade. 

Miss  Hattie  Burleson,  Albemarle, 
6th  grade. 

Miss  Braswell,  of  Monroe,  5th 


grade. 

Miss  Caroline  Crowell,  of  Ne.w 
London,  4th  grade. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Morgan,  Oakboro,  3d 
grade. 

Miss  Cramer,  of  Virginia,  2d 
grade. 

Miss  Virgie  DeBerry  of  Wade- 
ville,  first  grade. 

Music — Miss  ‘ ‘ Bill  7 7 Braswell. 

The  school  at  Oakboro  opened 
three  years  ago  with  an  attendance 
of  about  100  pupils.  On  Monday 
of  last  week  it  enrolled  about  400 
pupils  on  the  first  day,  and  now  has 
fully  that  number.  It  is  an  ac- 
credited high  school,  and  is  doing 
splendid  work. 

The  school  at  Richfield  is  rather 
limited  in  its  accommodations,  and 
the  demands  have  already  exceed- 
ed the  equipment.  In  order  to  make 
matters  some  better  this  year,  the 
old  Wagoner  and  Ritchie  school 
buildings  are  being  removed  to  Rich- 
field and  converted  into  nice  cot- 
tages, which  will  be  used  for  the 
present  as  class  rooms,  and  when 
the  main  school  building  is  enlarged 
to  meet  demands  later  on,  these 
buildings  will  be  used  as  quarters 
for  the  teachers. 

Prospects  for  a fine  school  year 
in  Stanly  are  most  favorable,  and 
Mr.  Reap  is  highly  gratified  at  the 
showing  already  made.7' 
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LIGHTNING  RODS. 

The  Asheville  Citizen  editorially  discusses  the  efficacy  of  the  lightning  rod 
in  a most  interesting  manner.  It  has  long  been  a mooted  question  whether  or 
no  the  lightning  rod  is  a sure  protection  of  a building  against  lightning.  Is 
there  anybody  living  that  remembers  to  have  seen  a building  properly  rod- 
ded,  destroyed  by  lightning?  You,  reader,  may  have  heard  somebody  say 
that  he  heard  somebody  else  say  that  he  had  heard  of  the  destruction  of  such  a 
building  by  lightning,  but  have  you  personal  knowledge  of  such  an  occurance . 
This  is  no  advertisement,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  lightning  rod  man , 
who  generally  is  a nuisance  by  his  persistence. 


The  lightning-rod  is  vindicated.  No 
more  may  jokesmiths,  passing  a $20 
ramshackle  barn  equipped  with  $40 
worth  of  gilded  aerials,  recall  the  old 
adage  that  “A  fool  and  his  money 
are  soon  parted.  ” 

The  metal  tridents  are  not  vain 
affectionate  appeals  to  allure  untamed 
electricity  and  shunt  it  into  mother 
earth,  or  guardians  menacing  evil 
spirits  of  the  air  with  mystic  con- 
jurations. The  lightning-rod  agent 
is  not  always  a bunco  man  like  unto 
one  who  sells  to  the  credulous  nost- 
rums to  avert  hoodoos,  and  the  barn- 
owner  is  wiser  than  his  critics. 

For  many  years  the  lightning-rod 
has  been  in  disrepute  and  been 
classed  as  a fake  made  only  to  sell. 
Once  on  a time,  up  to  twenty-five 
years  ago,  it  was  regarded  as  a sure 
preventative  of  lightning  strokes,  and 
the  country,  if  not  town,  householders 
did  not  feel  safe  unless  his  home  was 
equipped  with  a liberal  quantity  of 
ornate  spirals  lifting  their  orna- 
mental terminals  to  the  sky.  In 
fact,  he  felt  vaguely  unrespectable 
if  the  house  was  not  lightning- 
rodded. 

There  were'  existent  then  two 
theories  explaining  the  efficacy  of 
the  protector  of  the  home,  exactly 
contradictory  in  nature.  One  was 
that  the  lightning  has  a fondness 


for  the  metal  rods  much  as  a cat 
has  for  catnip,  and  that  when  it  ap- 
peared in  the  neighborhood  and 
sensed  the  attraction  it  promptly 
made  for  the  rod  and  slid  gently 
down  its  spirals  and  went  to  sleep 
in  the  earth.  The  lightning  dis- 
solved itself  instead  of  angrily 
knocking  the  house  to  splinters. 

The  other  theory  was  that  the 
lightning  was  afraid  of  the  rod  and 
kept  away  from  any  house  where 
one  was  displayed.  It  prudently 
betook  itself  elsewhere  and  was  apt 
to  vent  its  anger  on  some  unpro- 
tected house.  For  this  reason 
people  who  had  no  lightning-rods 
sometimes  maintained  that  a light- 
ning-rod irritated  the  lightning  and 
so  caused  it  to  attack  unprotected 
structures. 

The  lightning-rod  agents  dis- 
pensed these  rival  theories  with  im- 
partiality— the  purchaser  paid  his 
money  and  took  his  choice  of  them. 
Ajax  defying  the  lightning  was 
their  deity  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
his  prophet  on  earth.  They  dis- 
pensed chromos  showing  Franklin  in 
a tall  hat  flying  a kite  with  a cop- 
per key  attached  to  its  tail  for  the 
purpose  of  fetching  down  stray 
lightnings. 

But  these  agents  destroyed  them- 
selves. Oftentimes  ignorant  or  un- 
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scrupulous  men,  they  installed  their 
rods  in  a crude  way  and  soon 
people  noticed  that  neither  theory 
worked  in  practice.  Lightning  would 
strike  a rod  but,  instead  of  follow- 
ing its  meanders  to  the  ground, 
would  make  a short  cut  with  disa- 
strous results  to  the  house.  Then 
came  reaction  and  the  belief  that 
the  lightning-rod  was  no  more  than 


a superstition. 

Now  came  the  scientific  under- 
writers and  tell  us  that  a suitable 
lightning-rod,  properly  installed,  is 
99  per  cent  effective  as  a house- 
protector.  It  is  improper  installa- 
tion in  most  cases  which  has 
brought  the  rod  into  disrepute.  Up 
with  the  lightning-rod ! 


To  be  successful  in  anything,  one  must  cultivate  the  habit  of  think- 
ing completely  around  his  problem,  little  or  big.  To  be  satisfied  with 
thinking  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  way  around,  is  to  stand  back 
deliberately  while  someone  else  gains  greater  efficiency,  prestige,  and 
leadership.  Many  people  fail  because  they  do  not  think  their  problems 
through  and  take  time  enough  to  do  it  properly. — Selected. 


THE  ROCK  SPRINGS  ANNUAL. 

(Lincolnton  News) 


The  Annual  Camp  Meeting  at  Rock 
Springs,  Denver,  Lincoln  County,  is 
now  beginning  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  people  througout  this  and 
other  sections.  The  automobiles  es- 
pecially, and  other  vehicles  will  begin 
to  roll  toward  Camp  meeting  within 
less  than  a week.  The  auto  has  made 
it  possible  for  thousands  to  make  the 
trip  daily,  spend  the  day  and  return 
home  late  in  the  evening.  Many 
around  Lincolnton  recall  the  old  days 
when  roads  were  bad  and  travel  was 
by  wagon  or  buggy;  it  then  took  a 
large  portion  of  a day  to  make  the 
journey  and  people  stayed  a while 
when  they  got  there  because  of  the 
task  of  making  the  trip  to  and  fro. 

We  have  often  wondered  why  it 
took  people  centuries  to  learn  that 
topsoil  would  make  a good  road  but  it 
did;  as  soon  as  this  was  learned  the 
auto  came  in  fashion,  and  also  a bet- 


ter road,  the  paved  highway.  But 
we  expect  some  of  us  will  see  the  day 
when  there  will  be  a landing  field  at 
Rock  Springs  and  people  will  go 
there  from  all  over  the  south  to  spend 
the  day  at  the  oldest  camp  meeting 
in  the  world. 

The  N.  C.  Christian  Advocate  car- 
ried an  article  recently  of  interest  to 
the  large  list  of  News  readers.  That 
publication  says: 

Preparations  for  a great  meeting 
at  Rock  Springs  in  August  are  being 
made  by  Rev.  H.  C.  Byrum  and  his 
people,  who  are  confidently  looking 
forward  to  one  of  the  greatest  camp 
meetings  in  many  years.  The  meet- 
ing will  begin  August  5,  and  continue 
through  August  13. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Jordan,  presiding  elder 
of  the  Shelby  district,  Rev  R.  L. 
Foster,  Davidson,  N.  C.,  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Steidley  and  the  editor  of  the  North 
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Carolina  Advocate  will  assist  the 
pastor  in  the  meeting. 

Rock  Springs  camp  ground  is  the 
greatest  religious  assembly  grounds 
in  North  Carolina.  Multitudes  of 
well  behaved  people  are  there  in  Au- 
gust to  see  and  greet  each  other  and 
to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
It  is  the  great  annual  gathering  place 
for  the  people  of  Lincoln  and  adjac- 
ent counties  and  has  been  for  long 
years. 

Rock  Springs  is  the  oldest  camp 
ground  in  the  world.  At  Rehob eth 
in  Lincoln  county  Daniel  Asbury, 
William  McKendree  (afterward  bish- 
op,) Nicholas  Watters,  William  Ful- 
ford,  and  James  Hall,  a leader  in 
that  day  among  the  Presbyterians  of 
Iredell  county,  held  a camp  meeting 
in  1794.  The  following  year,  1795, 
another  camp  meeting  was  held  at 
Bethel,  about  a mile  from  Rock 
Springs,  and  these  were  the  direct 
forerunners  of  the  present  camp 
ground. 

This  was  five  or  six  years  before 
the  great  revival  began  in  Kentucky, 
out  of  which  grew  camp  meetings  in 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

The  general  belief  that  camp  meet- 
ings began  in  Kentucky  or  Tennessee 
is  an  error.  The  fact  is  that  John 
McGee,  who  went  from  North  Caro- 


lina to  assist  his  brother,  a Presby- 
terian pastor  beyond  the  mountains, 
and  in  whose  church  the  great  revival 
of  the  first  years  of  the  last  century 
broke  out,  was  present  at  the  Lincoln 
the  idea  and  the  annointin  which  he 
county  camp  meeting  and  there  got 
carried  beyond  the  mountains  and 
from  which  began  the  revival  and 
arose  camp  meetings.  The  truth  is 
that  the  great  revival  which  will  ever 
remain  a monumental  event  in  the 
religious  history  of  this  country,  and 
the  camp  meetings  which  for  three- 
quarters  of  a century  became  a migh- 
ty agency  in  the  promotion  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  North  America, 
really  had  the  origin  in  those  first 
camp  meetings  in  Lincoln  county. 

The  nation  turns  to  Fanuel  Hall 
in  Boston  as  the  cradle  of  American 
liberties.  The  religious  world  should 
turn  to  Rock  Springs  in  North  Caro- 
lina as  the  cradle  of  camp  meetings 
and  the  greatest  religious  awakening 
that  this  country  has  ever  known. 

The  oncoming  generation  should 
not  be  allowed  to  forget  these  facts, 
and  as  Israel  was  careful  to  turn  back 
to  the  ancient  landmarks,  so  may  we 
turn  to  Rock  Springs  as  an  ever 
memorable  land  mark  in  our  spiritual 
history. 


It  doesn’t  make  any  difference  who  furnishes  the  opportunity — you 
individually,  are  the  person  who  must  make  the  most  of  it,  and  must 
turn  whatever  advantage  may  accrue  to  your  own  account.  Other  peo- 
ple quite  naturally,  are  too  busy  looking  after  their  own  affairs  to  be  plan- 
ning for  you.  Besides,  you  would  probably  consider  it  an  impertinence 
if  they  midertook  to  override  or  to  dominate.  Each  man  who  makes  any 
progress  in  the  world  must  use  his  own  brains  with  which  to  direct  and 
improve  his  own  affairs. — Selected 
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WOMAN  SPEAKING 

(Presbyterian  Standard.) 


The  General  Assembly  is  pre- 
-eminently  The  Church.  In  a sense 
it  is  the  whole  church  assembled  in 
the  service  of  its  Great  Head,  the 
Lord  Jesus. 

Now  Saint  Paul  writing  to  the 
Corinthians  says,  “Let  your  women 
keep  silence  in  the  churches:  for  it 
is  not  permitted  unto  them  to  speak; 
but  they  are  commanded  to  be  under 
obediance,  as  also  saith  the  law. 
Lt  is  a shame  for  women  to  speak  in 
the  church.  ’ ’ 

Yet  the  Church  gathered  together 
in  our  recent  Assembly,  did  invite  a 
woman,  a noble,  honored,  and  be- 
loved woman  to  address  them,  which 
she  did  gracefully  and  to  their  edifi- 
cation. 

But  the  question  arises  in  the 
minds  of  many,  was  not  this  in- 
teresting incident  in  the  proceedings 
of  our  General  Assembly,  a distinct 
violation  of  the  instructions  of  an 
inspired  Apostle  ? If  not,  how  can 
it  be  made  consistent  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  sacred  Scripture  ? In- 
quirer. 

The  above  inquiry  was  ac- 
companied with  the  request  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bills 
and  Overtures  answer  it.  Our  very: 
great  esteem  for  the  venerable 
brother  who  sends  this  inquiry 
constrains  us  to  say  something  by 
way  of  answer.  But  really  the 
obligation  to  answer  this  inquiry 
rests  elsewhere.  The  aforesaid  chair- 
man voted  against  permitting  the 
innovation.  He  heard  but  one  other 
negative  vote.  It  devolves  on  those 
who  gave  permission  for  a woman  to 
address  the  Assembly  to  reconcile 


such  permission  with  the  teachings 
of  St.  Paul. 

However,  we  will  venture  to  say 
one  or  twTo  things.  One  thing  is  that 
so  far  we  recall  the  only  reason  as- 
signed for  the  course  pursued  was  a 
sentimental  reason.  Every  one 
esteems  most  highly  the  gifted  wo- 
man who  heads  the  woman’s  work 
of  our  Church.  Every  one  delights 
to  honor  her.  Not  only  so,  but  the 
men  of  the  Church  warmly  ap- 
preciate the  splendid  work  which  all' 
the  women  are  doing  under  the  wise 
leadership  of  her  who  heads  the 
work.  They  feel  that  * in  honoring 
her  they  are  paying  a tribute  to  all 
the  women,  and  testifying  their 
gratitude  for  what  the  women  are 
doing.  Is  there  any  one  who  wears 
male  attire  who  does  not  share  this 
sentiment  of  appreciation  for  the 
women?  It  is  a most  worthy  senti- 
ment. Who  does  not  prize  the  op- 
portunity of  giving  such  expression 
to  it  as  will  be  heartening  and  grat- 
ifying to  the  women?  We  have  the 
example  of  Paul  himself  who  cheri- 
shed a deep  and  tender  regard  for 
those  “women  who  labored  with 
him  in  the  gospel. ’ 1 He  was  not 
slow  in  giving  expression  to  this 
regard. 

It  is  our  opinion,  merely  our 
opinion,  that  the  General  Assembly, 
without  even  thinking  to  take  coun- 
sel of  the  Apostle  Paul,  deemed  the 
occasion  a suitable  one,  and  the 
manner  an  appropriate  one,  to 
honor  the  noble  leader  of  our  wo- 
man’s work,  and  through  her  to 
honor  all  the  women  who  are  help- 
ers with  her  in  the  services  of  our 
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common  Lord.  Of  course,  if  they 
thought  of  Paul,  they  did  not  mean 
to  show  him  any  discourtesy.  We 
are  sure  that  the  members  of  the 
last  Assembly,  without  exception, 
would  be  willing  to  attest  their  un- 
qualified and  unabated  loyalty  to 
Paul  as  the  accredited  ambassador 
of  our  King  and  as  the  faithful 
proclaimer  of  the  will  of  our  King. 
They  did  not  consciously  and  in- 
tentionally  overstep  the  boundary 
marked  off  by  the  great  Apostle.  We 
have  no  members  in  our  church 
courts  who  have  outgrown  Paul, 
and  who  know  better  than  he  what 
the  mind  of  the  Lord  is.  Doubtless 
we  have  evolutionists,  but  not  of 
that  type  who  believe  that  it  was  a 
purely  natural  process  that  lifted 
Paul  above  his  remote  anthopoid 
ancestors,  and  that  the  same  nat- 
ural process,  in  the  course  of  nine- 
teen centuries,  has  lifted  them 
above  Paul. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  explain  the 
mental  operations  of  our  brethren. 
But  we  may  say  that  a common  way 
to  avoid  the  force  of  Paul’s  teach- 
ings about  women  is  to  say  that 
those  teachings  were  altogether  ap- 
propriate for  his  time  and  country. 
The  sentiments  and  customs  of  that 
oriental  country  were  very  different 
from  what  they  are  with  us.  The 
women  were  kept  in  seclusion  and 
were  accustomed  to  render  an  ab- 
ject obedience  to  their  fathers  and 
husbands.  If  in  such  circumstances 
Christian  women  were  permitted 
any  large  measure  of  ability,  their 
conduct  would  outrage  public  senti- 
ment, and  bring  reproach  on  Chris- 
tianity. Moreover,  Corinth  was  a 
notoriously  wicked  city,  deeply  sunk 
in  sensuality.  There  was,  indeed,  no 


conscience  touching  the  matter  of 
sexual  morality.  What  we  deem 
flagrant  wickedness,  they  did  not 
recognize  as  wickedness  at  all.  In 
this  state  of  society,  when  women 
professed  Christianity  and  came  in- 
to the  church,  the  first  thing  was  to 
teach  them  modesty.  Anything  ap- 
proaching brazenness,  or  even  bold- 
ness, must  be  sternly  repressed. 
Such  teachings  as  Paul’s  were 
eminently  wholesome  for  women 
who  had  been  reared  with  such  lax 
views,  who  had  come  into  the  church 
from  a degraded  heathenism.  But 
what  a contrast  to  our  women,  cul- 
tivated and  refined,  enriched  with 
all  the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  Chris- 
tians by  inheritance,  Christians  from 
childhood,  their  characters  nour- 
ished, moulded,  and  beautified  by  all 
the  sweet  and  gracious  influences  of 
our  Christian  civilization.  Why 
put  them  under  the  same  severe  re- 
strictions that  were  enjoined  upon 
women  just  reclaimed  from  gross 
Paganism?  In  all  other  spheres  of 
life,  in  the  home,  in  the  social  circle, 
in  the  school,  in  commercial  and 
political  life,  women  have  an  im- 
measurably larger  range  of  liberty 
than  the  women  of  the  orient  had 
in  Paul’s  day.  The  sentiment  of 
our  day  demands  this  larger  liberty. 
Shall  we  remove  the  barriers  in 
every  other  direction,  and  still  keep 
them  closely  hedged  around  in  the 
sphere  of  religion? 

Such  is  the  line  of  reasoning  by 
which  many  convince  themselves  that 
Paul  was  laying  down  restrictions 
that  were  well  enough  for  those  to 
whom  he  was  writing,  but  are  no 
longer  needed  in  our  day.  They  are 
not  denying  that  Paul  was  speaking 
by  inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  but  they 
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are  limiting  his  lessons  to  other  times. 
He  as  not  writing  for  all  time,  and 
for  all  'conditions  of  society. 

There  is  some  plausibility  in  this 
view  of  the  case.  It  is  certainly  a 
convenient  method  of  interpre- 
tation. One  can  escape  from  dis- 
agreeable instructions  by  simply 
saying  that  they  were  not  ment  for 
him.  Are  the  restrictions  of  divine 
authority?  “0  yes,”  he  says,  “I 
recognize  God’s  voice,  but  He  is 
speaking  to  the  other  fellow.  ’ 9 To 
say  the  least  of  it,  there  is  a dan- 
gerous elasticity, about  such  a cannon 
of  interpretation. 

Then  unfortunately  for  this  inter- 
pretation, the  Apostle  lays  down  the 
same  restrictions  in  his  first  epistle 
to  Timothy,  when  he  is  not  writing 


to  any  particular  church,  or  about 
any  particular  class  of  women. 

Futhermore  he  argues  the  point, 
not  from  the  circumstances  of  that 
age  or  country,  but  from  the  relation 
which  God  established  between  the 
man  and  the  woman  when  He  cre- 
ated them;  and  from  the  futher  fact 
that  Eve  was  first  in  the  transgress- 
ion. 

We  shall  not  undertake  any  fur- 
ther answer  to  our  respected  in- 
quirer. As  already  said,  we  are 
under  no  obligation  to  justify  the  act 
of  the  General  Assemly,  If  those 
who  are  responsible  for  its  action 
wish  to  confer  a favor  on  those  who, 
like  our  venerable  brother,  are  per- 
plexed in  their  minds,  the  columns 
of  the  Standard  are  open  to  them. 


We’re  somewhat  confused  as  to  whether  we  now  have  dry  ships  on  a 
wet  ocean  or  wet  ships  on  a dry  ocean. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


AN  AMBITIOUS  TOWN-GRANITE  FALLS. 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


The  date  line  on  this  article  sounds 
like  some  great  granite  wall  had 
tumbled  down;  or  the  price  of  gran- 
ite had  fallen  from  a high  notch.  It 
is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  has 
to  do  with  one  of  North  Carolina’s 
youngest,  coming  towns — Granite 
Falls,  in  Caldwell  county;  12  miles 
south  of  Lenoir,  and  8 miles  north 
of  Hickory,  on  the  C.  & N.  W.  rail- 
way, in  one  of  the  finest  farming 
sections  in  the  county.  The  town 
that  for  the  past  three  or  four 
months  has  been  building  a house  a 
day.  A town  that  is  not  only  com- 
ing, but  is  far  on  the  way  of  enter- 
prise and  thrift.  It  pulsates  with 


energy,  and  throbs  with  enterprise. 

Name  And  Activity 

Granite  Falls  derived  its  name 
from  the  fall  of  waters  over  great 
granite  rocks,  on  Gun  Powder 
Creek,  a bold  stream  near  the  town, 
and  where  is  now  operated  a quarry, 
producing  the  handsomest  granite 
in  the  State.  It  is  a town  of  about 
2,500  population,  that  grew  up 
“jess  so,”  without  any  blow  or 
bluster,  and  almost  of  a sudden, 
bursted  into  educational,  commer- 
cial and  industrial  activity.  This 
is  because  its  citizens  are  energetic;  a 
working  community,  and  they  had 
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visions  they  are  turning  into  prac- 
tical realities.  At  its  present  rate 
of  growth,  expansion  and  progress, 
it  is  destined  to  outrival  Falls  River 
Mass.;  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.;  and 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas;  or  any  other 
Falls  tht  fall  in  its  class.  In  a few 
years  Granite  Falls  will  be  able  to 
say  to  the  above  mentioned  Falls, 
what  the  traveler  said  to  the  waiter 
in  a Winston-Salem  cafe,  who  was 
some  fifteen  munites  bringing  his 
soup.  Said  he  to  the  waiter : 

■ ( Every  been  in  a zoo?”  “No,  sir,” 
replied  the  waiter.  “Well,  you 
ought  to  go:  you  would  enjoy  seeing 
the  turtles  whiz  by  you.  ’ ’ 

Climatic  Conditions. 

Granite  Falls  is  in  of  the  most 
delightfull  climates  in  the  State. 
Located  on  table  land,  in  full  view 
of  the  mountains,  in  a wonderful 
section  of  North  Carolina.  People 
are  beginning  to  realize  this  and 
when  those  of  New  England,  and 
other  northern  points,  properly  ap- 
preciate this  fact,  they  will  come 
here  more  largely.  Many  have  al- 
ready learned  of  the  advantages  of 
this  section,  both  as  to  agriculture 
and  manufacturing  industries,  many 
others  will  come  in  increased  num- 
bers. The  capitalists  of  the  North 
and  the  South,  knowing  the  advan- 
tages our  climate  posesses  the  year 
round  for  manufacturing  of  all  kinds, 
they  will  invest  their  money  in  in- 
dustries which  have  been  proven  in- 
variably successful.  Granite  Falls 
is  a manufacturing  center  of  no  lit- 
tle moment,  which  is  making  a won- 
derful impress. 

What  Is  Going  On 

Granite  Falls  has  six  large  and 


successful  manufacturing  mills,  where 
they  make  yarns  for  hosiery,  and 
coarser  goods;  fine  yarns,  and  other 
fabrics  used  in  the  mercantile  world. 

The  Shuford  interests,  at  Hickory, 
where  they  have  several  mills,  have 
here  a group  of  two  mills,  which  make 
up  their  five  groups.  No.  1 is  the 
Granite  Falls  Manufacturing  Co. 
making  yarns  and  twines.  The  capi- 
tal stock  is  $785,000  J.M.  Aired,  re- 
siding in  Hickory,  is  the  superinten- 
dent. No.  2 is  the  Granite  Cordage 
Co.  a new  mill  just  completed  and 
in  thirty  days  will  be  running  at  its 
full  capacity.  This  mill  is  525  feet 
long,  with  one  story  and  basement. 
Here  cordage  is  manufactured  in  great 
quantities,  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
mills  of  its  kind  in  the  South. 
Capital  $400,000  paid  in.  The 
machinery  in  these  mills  is  so  com- 
plicated that  immense  quantities  of 
work  can  be  turned  out  by  a few 
hands,  and  thus  the  number  of 
operatives  do  not  measure  up  to  the 
immensity  of  the  mills  or  their  out- 
put. The  other  mills  are  the  Falls 
Manufacturing  Co.  yarns;  for  hos- 
iery; Southern  Manufacturing  Co. 
coarse  yarns;  Dudley  Shoals  Man- 
ufacturing Co.  fine  yarns;  Granite 
Lumber  Co.  lumber. 

Other  Activities 

Granite  Falls  prides  itself  on  its 
educational  progress,  A new  High 
School  building,  just  completed  last 
year,  thought  to  be  large  enough  for 
many  years  to  come,  is  being  enlarged 
by  another  new  wing  with  six  large 
rooms,  so  rapidly  has  the  school 
grown  in  the  past  few  months.  They 
have  also  added  a department  of 
agriculture,  with  A.  B.  Bushong  di- 
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rector.  Everybody  in  Granite  Falls 
talks  about  their  educational  growth 
and  their  new  building.  Well  they 
may.  Its  fine. 

Hay,  tobacco  and  cotton  are  the 
chief  products  raised,  with  a good 
line  of  trucking.  A finer  agricultural 
section  cannot  be  found.  Irish  and 
sweet  potatoes  are  raised  to  great 
extent.  Considerable  fruit,  both 
apples  and  peaches,  are  grown  in  this 
section.  In  fact  you  can  raise  most 
anything  you  please  on  Caldwell  soil, 
in  the  Granite  Falls  neighborhood, 
if  you  do  not  let  old  man  Jack  Frost 
catch  it  staying  out  too  late  at  night. 

A Live  Booster  Club 

Granite  Falls  has  a live  wire  Boost- 
er Club,  which  might  be  aptly  term- 
ed as  Rooster  club,  as  it  is  crowing 


for  its  town  all  the  time  day  and 
night.  It  has  55  members  about  as 
live  D C fellows  as  you  will  meet  any- 
where. D.M.  Cline  is  the  active- 
president,  and  Mr.  Hickman  secre- 
tary. 

The  Bank  of  Granite  Falls  is  a sol- 
id and  growing  institution.  It  was 
organized  with  a capital  stock  of 
$8,000,  which  will  in  a few  days  be 
increased  to  $25,000.  That’s  how  the 
bank  is  growing  with  the  rest  of  the 
Falls. 

Two  new  business  buildings  have 
just  been  completed,  and  two  more 
will  be  by  fall.  Building,  mostly 
dwelling,  is  going  on  everywhere 
around  Granite  Falls.  They  are 
spending  large  sums,  also,  in  laying 
granolithic  pavements, 


The  best  of  men  and  the  best  of  women  may  sometimes  live  together 
all  their  lives,  and  for  want  of  some  consent  on  fundamental  questions, 
hold  each  other  lost  spirits  to  the  end. — Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


IDEAL  KITCHEN  IN  CABARRUS. 

(Extension  Farm-News) 


The  campaign  for  improvement  of 
kitchens  conducted  in  Cabarrus 
County  this  spring  brought  about 
most  interesting  results,  reports 
Miss  Martha  Creighton,  district 
agent:  The  campiagn  began  April 
1 and  ended  with  a county  club  rally 
on  April  26.  Prior  to  this  time  in 
prepration  for  the  campaign,  Miss 
Cathleen  Wilson,  the  home  agent, 
and  Miss  Martha  Creighton,  the 
district  agent,  made  talks  in  various 
sections  of  the  county,  the  subject 
being  the  “Ideal  Kitchen.”  At 


this  time  cards  for  enrollment  in 
the  campaign  were  given  out.  These 
cards  were  filled  out  and  returned 
to  Miss  Wilson. 

The  first  week  in  April  Miss  Wil- 
son and  Miss  Creighton  visited  the 
kitchens,  scoring  them  as  they  were 
without  any  improvement.  To  each 
woman  they  made  suggestions  as  to 
how  she  might  lighten  her  labor  and 
save  steps  by  rearranging  her  equip- 
ment, making  each  working  surface 
the  right  height,  and  doing  many 
other  little  things  to  make  the  kitch- 
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€n  a more  attractive  and  efficient 
workshop.  The  women  then  had 
until  the  last  week  in  May  to  work. 
At  that  time  they  were  visited  when 
the  final  score  was  made  and  the 
prizes  awarded. 

Twenty-five  kitchens  were  entered 
in  the  contest.  The  improvement 
made  in  them  was  most  surprising. 
Gray  kitchens  and  white  kitchens 
seemed  most  popular.  They  were 
really  the  most  attractive  rooms  in 
the  house. 

One  little  girl  remarked  that  since 
mother  had  improved  her  kitchen 
every  other  room  in  the  house 
seemed  shabby  and  that  now  she 
would  have  to  make  them  as  beau- 
tiful. One  of  the  women  who  entered 
her  kitchen  in  the  contest  said, 
“Miss  Wilson,  I am  not  going  to 
stop  with  this  kitchen,  hut  I am  go- 
ing clear  through  to  the  front  of  the 
house.  ’ ’ 

Some  Kitchens  Were  Perfect 

Three  women,  Mrs.  Goodman, 
Mrs.  Petrie,  and  Mrs.  Rumple,  had 
kitchens  which  scored  perfect  at  the 
end  of  the  campaign.  They  did  not 
receive  prizes,  'however,  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  have  so 
much  improvement  to  make.  Per- 
haps the  most  interesting  kitchen 
was  that  of  Mrs.  D.  R.  Mabry,  who 
won  the  first  prize,  a beautiful'  four- 
burner  oil  stove,  donated  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Charlotte. 
The  first  visit  to  her  home  showed  a 
very  meagerly  furnished  kitchen. 
The  owner  of  the  farm  from  whom 
Mr.  Mabry  rented  had  built  the 
house  as  cheaply  as  possible.  Rough, 
unplaned  lumber  was  used  for  walls 
and  flooring,  put  together  with 
-cracks  big  enough  for  a cat  to  get 


through,  and  there  was  no  screening. 
The  kitchen  was  also  used  for  a 
dining  room  as  the  house  was  too 
small  to  make  separate  dining  room 
possible. 

Mrs.  Mabry  Shows  Courage 

Mrs.  Mabry  had  said  she  would 
enter  the  campaign  provided  the 
landlord  would  ceil  the  kitchen  and 
put  own  another  floor.  A few 
weeks  afterwards  she  visited  Miss 
Wilson’s  office  and  almost  in  tears 
told  Miss  Wilson  she  would  have  to 
drop  out  because  the  landlord  would 
do  nothing,  and  she  knew  she  could 
could  not  paint  unplaned  lumber 
satisfactorily.  She  asked  Miss  Wil- 
son if  she  might  whitewash  the  walls 
to  which  she  received  an  affirmative 
reply. 

The  Transformation 

On  the  second  visit  to  the  kitchen 
it  would  never  have  been  possible 
to  recognize  the  place  as  the  same 
kitchen  of  six  weeks  before.  On  the 
floor  was  a linoleum  rug  in  blue  and 
white  tile  pattern.  The  walls  had 
been  whitewashed.  The  little  kitch- 
en stove  had  been  polished  and  put 
on  bricks  to  make  it  the  right  height. 
Back  of  it  hung  pots  and  pans 
bright  and  shining.  A wood  box, 
also  whitewashed,  sat  close  by  on 
rollers  so  that  the  children  might 
fill  it  up  with  wood  for  mother.  A 
whitewashed  barrel  stood  in  one 
corner  on  a stool.  It  had  a tight 
cover  and  was  kept  filled  with  water 
by  the  oldest  boy.  For  a sink  Mrs. 
Mabry  had  taken  an  old  soap  box, 
made  it  waterproof,  attached  to  it 
a pipe  leading  out  into  the  yard. 
She  painted  the  sink  blue  on  the 
outside,  and  with  several  coats  of 
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white  enamel'  on  the  inside.  On  a 
shelf  nearby  was  a clock  and  a vase 
of  flowers.  One  corner  of  the  room 
was  made  into  a dining  room.  The 
table  and  chairs  had  been  mended 
and  were  enameled  blue  and  white. 
The  bench  for  the  children  had  also 
been  painted  in  the  same  way.  On 
the  table  was  a snowy  white  table 
cloth  and  a vase  of  flowers.  An 
old  safe  had  been  renovated  with 
the  same  blue  and  white  enamel  and 
converted  into  a most  attractive 


china  closet.  At  the  windows  were 
dainty  white  cheesecloth  curtains. 
The  windows  and  doors  had  been 
screened  by  Mrs.  Mabry  with  the 
help  of  her  husband.  With  the 
exception  of  this,  she  had  done  it  all 
alone.  The  result  was  that  she  had 
as  pretty  a kitchen  as  can  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  land  at  a very  small 
cost.  The  linoleum  was  the  most 
expensive  thing  in  the  room,  and  the 
price  of  this  had  been  covered  with 
egg  money. 


THE  MONTH  OF  RIPENESS. 

Tho  languid  August  noon, 

When  all  the  slopes  are  sunny; 
When  with  jocund,  dreamy  tune, 

The  bees  are  in  the  honey. 

When  with  the  purple  flowers, 
A-flaming  in  the  sun, 

The  drowsy  hours 
Thread,  one  by  one, 

The  golden  pleasantries. 

Then  is  heart’s  musing  time, 

Then,  of  all  the  seasons, 

Old  Earth  for  inward  rhyme — 

Is  full  of  golden  reasons;— 

Then  the  ripening  gourd, 

The  sun-kissed  garden  wall, 

The  purpling  hoard, 

The  flocks  that  call 
Adown  the  distances. 

Forgo  the  saddening  tear. 

Thou  Month  without  alloy; 

To  younger  seasons  of  the  year 
Resign  the  flag  of  joy; 

But  thou,  be  what  thou  art, 

Full  brooding  to  the  brim 
Of  dreams  apart 

And  purlieus  dim 
Of  leafy  silences. 

— Wilford  Campbell,  in  The  Oxfor 
book  of  Canadian  verse. 
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WOOD  TREATMENTS  IN  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

By  Julia  W.  Wolfe. 


We  are  apt  to  think  of  wood  as  a 
material  for  heavy  construction,  such 
as  buildings,  rather  than  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  the  fine 
arts.Whether  used  for  fine  interior 
finish,  furniture  or  smaller  articles, 
wood  is  capable  of  a highly  artistic 
finish.  Those  who  have  real  appre- 
ciation of  its  great  possibilities  in  the 
fine  arts  realize  in  what  variety  of 
ways  it  may  be  treated  and  finished. 

The  use  of  varnish  on  wood  goes 
back  thousands  of  years.  The  Egyp- 
tians were  expert  in  applying  it. 

In  China  and  Japan  lacquering  was 
early  a fine  art.  Their  laquer  or 
varnish  came  from  what  is  called  a 
“ varnish  tree”  and  required  from 
three  to  twenty  applications  to  give 
the  wood  the  desired  effect.  Japan- 
ing,  indeed,  derived  its  name  from 
the  vanishing  process  Europeans 
learned  from  Japan. 

The  Japanese  are  credited,  also, 
with  having  a superior  fineness  of 
feeling  in  handling  wood.  They  take 
it  seriously,  a*s  if  wood  were  a piece 
of  expensive  marble,  and  they  rarely 
obscure  its  natural  beauty  of  grain 
and  texture.  “The  original  cost  of 
the  material  is  of  little  consequence; 
if  it  has  a subtle  tone  of  color,  a 
delicate  swirl  in  the  veining,  a 
peculiar  soft  and  velvety  texture,  it 
is  carefully  treasured  and  used  in  the 
place  of  honor.” 

The  early  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
craftsman  who  made  furniture  left 
the  natural  finish  of  wood  untouched. 
Little  by  little  however,  hand  polish- 
ing and  oiling  was  given  wood.  Am- 
ber was  applied  to  such  articles  as 


violins,  while  in  1601  lacquer  was 
brought  from  China  and  applied  to 
trinket  boxes.  In  the  next  century 
the  French  learned  the  art  of  “japan- 
ing”  and  applied  it  to  tables,  chairs, 
screens  and  panels,  and  this  develop- 
ed very  elaborate  finishes  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Louises.  “Beginning 
about  1680,  a spirit  and  shellac  prep- 
aration was  used.  ’ ’ But  most  old- 
time  cabinet-makers  obtained  “toned 
effect  by  exposing  woods  to  the  light 
until  the  surfaces  had  darkened.” 
Then  the  surface  was  rubbed  with 
oil  and  beeswax.  Nearly  all  the 
furniture  makers  of  the  Elizabethan 
and  Jaacobean  periods  in  England  and 
the  French,  Flemish  and  Spanish 
renaissance  t used  this  method  of 
darkening  with  oil  and  then  polishing 
with  beeswax  as  a finish.  Ebony, 
walnut,  oak,  lime,  willow  and  syca- 
more were  all  treated  in  this  way. 
The  famous  “ Vernis-Martin”  finish 
was  really  discovered  by  a French 
carriagemaker  of  the  eighteenth 
century*..  The  Vernis-Martin  finish, 
advertised  even  to-day,  as  a superior 
and  elegant  finish  for  fine  furniture, 
was  hard  and  transparent,  and  a 
real  rival  of  the  lacquers  of  Japan 
and  China.  This  Martin  became  the 
“King’s  varnisher, ” and  in  174)8 
his  factory  became  a royal  manufac- 
tory that  supplied  the  palace  of  the 
luxurious  Louis  with  exquisitely 
lacquered  furniture.  The  Martin 
lacquers  were  red,  brown,  bronze, 
speckled  and  black. 

One  of  the  finest  contributions, 
however,  to  the  handling  of  woods  in 
the  fine  arts  by  Renaissance  crafts- 
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men  was  inlay  work.  Although  this 
work  of  inserting  designs  of  fine 
woods  into  coarser  wood  goes  back 
to  the  ancient  Assyrians  and  Egyp- 
tians, the  art  was  introduced  over 
much  of  Europe  by  the  Italians  after 
1200  A.  D.  And  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  even  the  early  Romans 
used  inlay  as  furniture  decoration. 
In  Italy  the  process  was  called  “ in- 
tarsia ” or  “tarsia” — meaning  to  in- 
sert— while  in  France  it  was  known 
as  “marquety,  ” to  spot  or  mark. 
Parquety  was  inlay  applied  in  coarser 
patterns  to  floors. 

The  woods  used  for  inlay  work  by 
the  Renaissance  craftsmen — some  of 
the  best  the  world  has  ever  seen — 
were  such  woods  as  cherry,  holly, 
pearwood,  boxwood,  olive,  redwood, 
calamander,  yellow  and  green  ebony 
(the  last  three  from  India,)  rosewood, 
satinwood,  satin  walnut,  purple  wood 
and  tulip  wood.  Most  of  these  woods 
were  Asiastic  and  were  brought  to 
Europe  by  the  East  India  Company. 

Beautiful  pictures  in  intarsia  were 
executed  by  the  Italian  furniture 
makers.  Floral  designs  wTere  com- 
mon. The  Dutch*  taught  the  French 
this  art  and  they  in  turn  taught  the 
world  the  use  of  metal  inlays  upon 
wood.  Boule,  a “marqueter  to  King 
Louis,”  was  probably  the  most  fa- 
mous inlay  workman  the  world  has 
known.  His  wooden  cabinets  were 
inlaid  with  tortoise  shell  and  copper 
mosaics.  Choice  work  like  this  be- 
came known  as  Boule  work.  Land- 
scapes and  classic  scenes  were  fa- 
vorite designs,  but  the  French  made 
their  inlays  more  in  relief  than  the 
Italians,  who  used  exotic  woods  and 
colored  and  gilded  them  besides. 

In  Germany  David  Roentgen  ob- 
tained wonderful  effects  by  subject- 


ing woods  to  various  degrees  of 
“hot  sand  baths.”  These  shadings 
and  finishes  were  used  in  marquety. 

In  England,  Sheraton,  the  famous 
designer  of  chairs  and  other  pieces 
of  highly  prized  furniture,  used  fine 
woods,  such  as  “holly  and  tulip 
wood,  and  the  inlay  work  of  Queen 
Anne’s  period  consisted  of  mother- 
of-pearl  applied  in  foliage  designs. 

Most  of  Siheraton,  Chippendale 
and  the  Adam  brothers’  pieces,  how- 
ever, were  made  of  walnut  and  later 
of  mahogany. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
“Chippendale  was  one  of  the  first 
in  England  to  employ  Spanish 
mahogany  of  finest  figure  and  color 
procurable.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  wood  darkened  by  natural  pro- 
cess, deepened  in  color  and  attained 
a beautiful  richness  of  tone.”  vBut 
even  it  was  used  before  this  in  the 
America  colonies,  being  called  “San- 
Domingo  mahogany”  because  it  was 
imported  from  that  island  in  the 
West  Indies.  “Mahogany  trims  for 
banisters,  mantels,  cornices  and 
furniture  ’ ’ first  came  in  style  in 
this  country  “about  1750.” 

Veneering  of  wood  contrary  to 
the  popular  idea  of  cheap  furniture, 
was  a layer  of  very  thin  wood  ap- 
plied to  commoner  wood  in  order  to 
give  it  a fine  finish  so  that  it  would 
not  be  capable  of  taking  otherwise. 

Hardwoods  only  are  used  for  this 
purpose,  an  they  are  applied  some- 
times in  pieces  as  thin  as  a sheet  of 
paper.  In  England  veneering  was 
first  used  in  the  William  and  Mary 
period,  commencing  in  1688. 

The  glory  of  mahogany  has  al- 
ways been  its  rich  color,  fine  grain 
and  capability  of  taking  satin-like 
finish,  but  today  many  cheaper 
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'woods,  even  pine,  are  quite  the 
-vogue  in  the  fine  arts,  for  enamel- 
ing and  decorating  them  in  many 
striking  ways  quite  disguises  the 
original  material  and  its  quality., 
Many  “art  objects”  such  as  candle- 
sticks, clocks,  door  stops,  plant 
boxes,  waste  baskets,  book  blocks 
:a.nd  troughs  are  made  of  very  cheap 


wood  and  then  as  completely  trans- 
formed as  a pine  breakfast  room 
set,  with  mahogany  stain,  or  black, 
white,  cream  or  Venetian  blue 
enamel,  or  the  polychrome  finish, 
which  by  shadng  and  blendings  of 
“many  colors”  imitates  tarnished 
metals  from  artistic  scenes  in  the 
Old  World. 


COL.  C.  0.  SHERRILL,  NEWTON  PRODUCT 

Newton,  Aug.  6. — Col.  C.  O.  Sherrill,  who  has  charge  of  the  funeral  cere- 
monies in  Washington  of  President  Harding,,  is  a Newton  boy.  He  is  a son 
of  the  late  Miles  0.  Sherrill,  and  was  born  in  Newton  and  lived  here  till  he  en- 
tered the  West  Point  Military  Academy.  He  graduated  second  in  his  class,  and 
has  filled  many  assignments,  at  home  and  abroad,  requiring  the  exercise  of  su- 
superior  executive  and  diplomatic  talents. . . The  people  of  his  old  home  have 
followed  his  successful  career  with  much  pride. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Pressly  Mills 


Several  large  watermelons  were 
obtained  from  the  patches  last  week. 
In  a few  days  the  boys  will  have  a 
big  feast  upon  the  campus. 

tttt 

The  boys,  who  are  in  Prof.  W.  W. 
Johnson’s  school  room,  have  been 
helping  in  the  work  on  the  athletic 
field,  during  the  past  few  days. 

tttt 

Master  Lockwood  Pickett  was 
given  a position  on  the  tractor  force 
several  days  ago.  He  is  doing  fine 
.and  will  soon  be  given  a tractor  to 
drive. 

tUf 

Masters  Herbert  Orr,  Dallas 
Hensly  and  Preston  Winters  were 
given  positions  in  the  laundry  last 
week.  They  are  doing  well  and 
all  like  their  new  work. 


We  are  glad  to  know  that  Claude 
Coley,  a boy  who  got  his  start  in  the 
printing  department  of  the  institu- 
tion, has  a good  job  in  North  Wilks- 
boro  and  is  making  good. 

nn 

Three  musical  instruments,  a bar- 
itone, a trombone  and  an  alto  all  of 
which,  had  been  sent  to  a factory 
for  repairs,  were  returned  to  the 
institution  several  days  ago. 

tttt 

Cantaloupes  are  now  ripe  and  the 
boys  are  getting  them  nearly  every 
day.  We  have  several  large  patch- 
es this  year  and  these  will  supply 
the  institution  for  some  time. 

tttt 

Several  large  and  tedious  jobs 
are  being  turned  out  by  the  printing 
department.  Mr.  Godown  the  in- 
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structor  is  now  back  in  the  printing 
office  and  has  charge  of  this  work. 

tttt 

Richard  Hoyle,  Elvis  Carlton,  An- 
derson Hart.,  Earnest  Jordan  and 
Paul  Leitner  were  honorably  pa- 
roled last  week.  All  returned  to  their 
homes  determined  to  live  upright 
Christian  lives. 

till 

Mr.  Hobby  returned  to  the  insti- 
tution several  days  ago.  He  resum- 
ed charge  of  the  dairy  work  when 
he  returned.  He  had  been  away  on 
his  vacation.  The  boys  are  glad  to 
have  him  back. 

tttt 

Master  Sylvester  Sims  visited  his 
brother,  Master  Harry  Sims,  at  the 
institution  last  Sunday.  He  was 
formerly  a boy  here  and  this  ac- 
counts for  him  being  able  to  visit 
his  brother  on  this  occasion. 

tttt 

Master  Earl  Crow  returned  to  the 
institution  last  Wednesday.  He  is 
one  of  the  best  Alto  players  in  the 
band  and  was  greatly  missed  on 
several  occasions.  He  had  been 
visiting  his  relatives  living  in  Wax- 
haw. 

St  XX 

The  following  boys  received  visits 
from  their  relatives  and  friends  last 
Wednesday.  August  1st.  Harry 
Stephens,  Joe  Stephens,  Richard 
Hoyle  and  Fred  Wiles.  Master  Hoyle 
returned  home  with  bis  aunt,  with 
an  honorable  parole. 

tttt 

Rev.  Myers,  of  Concord  delivered 
an  interesting  sermon  in  the  Audi- 
torium last  Sunday  afternoon.  His 
text  was  taken  from  the  3rd  verse  of 
the  2nd  chapter  of  Hebrews.  "'How 


shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect-  so 
great  salvation.”  All  enjoyed  his 
sermon. 

tttt 

The  cannery  opened  last  week 
and  a large  amount  of  beans  have  al- 
ready been  canned.  The  boys  in 
Profs.  Crooks  and  Simpson  school 
rooms  are  assisting  in  this  work. 
Several  kinds  of  vegetables  are  to  be 
canned.  Some  of  these  are : beans, 
tomatoes,  kraut,  beets  and  peaches. 

tttt 

Miss  Mary  Gaither,  who  was  for- 
merly executive  clerk  here  has  re- 
turned to  the  institution.  Miss 
Gaither  is  looking  over  the  records 
of  boys  who  were  paroled  long  ago. 
All  of  the  boys  are  glad  to  have  her 
back,  and  it  might  be  added,  that, 
she  is  also  glad  to  be  back. 

tttt 

The  band  boys  played  for  the 
Parks-Belk  department  store,  in 
Concord,  last  Friday.  This  firm 
was  celebrating  its  12th  anniversary 
with  a sale  and  the  band  helped 
thjm  advertise  very  much.  The 
boys  ate  dinner  at  the  New  South 
Cafe  and  enjoyed  the  day  very  much. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Fisher  had  charge  of  the 
boys  on  this  occasion. 

tttt 

The  boys,  of  the  afternoon  school 
section,  received  a most  agreeable 
surprise  last  Tuesday  afternoon. 
After  the  usual  “twice  around  the 
lawn,  ’ ’ the  boys  were  placed  by 
fours,  preparatory  to  drilling,  but 
Prof.  Johnson,  seeing  that  it  was 
too  hot  to  drill,  marched  them  up  to 
the  shade  of  the  trades  building 
and  gave  them  free  rein  in  the  shade 
of  the  building.  A happier  crowd 
of  boys  has  never  been  seen  before. 
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The  first  game  was  played  on  the 
new  diamond  last  Saturday.  The 
Morning  school  section — vs — the 
Afternoon  school  section  were  the 
teams.  Both  sides  were  attired  in 
uniforms.  The  Morning  section  was 
sure  of  winning  with  a score  of  11 
to  0,  when  rain  fell  in  torrents  and 
stopped  the  game  in  the  sixth  inn- 
ing. 


Score  by  Innings 

R 

H 

E 

M.  Section  — 100  343 — 11 

5 

2 

A.  Section  — 000  000 — 0 

0 

8 

Batteries — Everhart  and 
Edmondson  and  Mills. 

Cook; 

Two  base  hits — Gook.  Three  base 
hits.  Groover.  Struck  ouUby  Ever- 
hart, 5;  by  Edmondson,  4.  Um- 
pire— Grier. 

zzzz 

Superintendent  Boger,  has  a habit 
of  remarking  at  the  close  of  Sunday 
School  on  Sunday  morning  that 
“ There  will  be  the  usual  preaching 
services  this  afternoon.  ” But  on 
the  last  Sunday  in  July  the  announ- 
cement fell  a little  short,  for  the  ser- 
vices turned  out  to  be  decidedly  un- 
usual. 

When  the  preacher  arrived,  he 
was  accompanied  by  two  other  gen- 
tlemen, one  of  whom  was  recognized 
as  Mr.  H.  S.  Williams,  a well  known 
attorney  of  Concord.  The  other 
member  of  the  party  wasn  ’t  known 
to  the  boys,  but  he  had  their  interest 
from  the  moment  he  entered  the  au- 
ditorium. In  the  first  place,  he  was 
distinguished  looking,  and  in  the 
second  he  didn’t  seem  to  mind  the 
almost  intolerably  hot  weather  one 
bit.  Fie  flourished  a big  palm  leaf 
fan  and  kept  on  smiling — you  could 


just  naturally  see  that  he  liked  boyst 
He  was  preceded  by  a small  boy  wha 
carried,  of  all  things,  Rocks  I The 
gentleman  even  produced  more  rocks 
from  his  coat  pocket  after  he  got  fa 
the  platform,  and  deposited  the 
whole  collection  carefully  on  the 
table.  It  was  evident  that  this  was 
going  to  be  no  “ usual  preaching  ser- 
vice.” But  anyway  things  proceed- 
ed as  usual  through  the  opening  ex- 
ercises, and  then  Rev.  Armstrong 
presented  Mr.  Williams,  who,  after 
greeting  the  boys,  introduced  his 
friend— Prof.  C.  M.  Perisho,  a mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  Guilford  Col- 
lege, field  agent  of  that  institution* 
and  a platform  lecturer  of  note.  He 
gave  the  boys  a highly  interesting 
talk  on  the  subject  of  Rocks.  It 
proved  that  he  had  carried  his  sub- 
ject in  with  him,  and  that  he  knew 
how  to  handle  it  after  he  got  it  in. 
With  the  aid  of  blackboard  illustra- 
tions he  gave  that  big  crowd  of  inter- 
ested youngsters  more  real  informa- 
tion about  rocks  than  they  would  im- 
bibe from  the  studying  of  many  text- 
books. The  subject  was  an  espe- 
cially appropriate  one,  for  the  curi- 
ous big  boulders  about  the  school  al- 
ways excite  the  interest  and  admira- 
tion of  the  youngsters.  The  profes- 
sor stated  that  he  had  intended  to 
speak  upon  another  subject,  but 
changed  his  mind  after  seeing  the 
place.  If  he  can  talk  like  that  with- 
out any  preparation  we’d  certainly 
like  to  hear  him  when  he  has  had  a 
little  time.  As  we  said  before,  you 
could  tell  that  he  liked  boys,  and  be- 
fore he  left  he  stated  most  emphati- 
cally that  he  liked  Training  School 
boys.  He  will  find  the  latch  string 
hanging  outside  any  time  he  comes 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Training  School. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 


LV. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1:40  A 

i 

30 

i 

New  York-Birmingham 

| 30 

i 

1:40  A 

2 :37A 

i 

29 

i 

Birmingham-New  York 

| 29 

i 

2 :37A 

§:12A 

i 

44 

i 

Washington- Atlanta 

| 44 

i 

5 :12A 

6 :32A 

i 

31 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

j 31 

i 

6 :32A 

8 :41A 

i 

137 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 137 

i 

8 :41A 

9 :25A 

i 

11 

i 

Charlotte-Norfolk-Richmond 

1 11 

i 

9 :25A 

10 :55A 

i 

36 

i 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

j 36 

i 

10 :55A 

3 :20P 

i 

45 

i 

W ashington-Charlotte 

| 45 

i 

3 -2QP 

3 :45P 

i 

46 

i 

Charlotte-Danville 

1 46 

i 

3 :45P 

7 :10P 

i 

12 

i 

Norfolk-Richmond- Atlanta 

1 12 

i 

7 :10P 

8 :18P 

i 

32 

i 

New  York- Augusta 

| 32 

i 

8 :1SP 

10 :20P 

i 

35 

i 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

| 35 

i 

10 :20P 

9 :45P 

i 

138 

i 

New  York- Atlanta 

| 138 

i 

9 :45P 

9 :31P 

i 

135 

i 

W ashington-  Atlanta 

| 135 

i 

9 :31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia.  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  to  all 
points. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  C* 
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| MATERIAL  SUCCESS. 

J If  you  want  to  know  whether  you  are  destined 
* to  be  a success  or  a failure  in  life,  you  can  easily 
♦>  find  out.  The  test  is  simple  and  it  is  infallible 
% Are  you  able  to  save  money?  If  not,  drop  out. 
J You  will  lose.  You  may  think  not,  but  you  will 
? lose,  as  sure  as  you  live.  The  seed  of  success  is  not 
|j  in  you. — James  J.  Hill. 
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“Try  it  anyway,”  is  a good  motto.  There  is  a chance  that  you  might 
succeed.  Even  if  you  do  not,  you  will  be  no  worse  off  than  before. 
Faint-hearted  refusal  is  the  worst  kind  of  failure, — Maltbie  D.  Babcock. 


WHERE  NORTH  CAROLINA  IS  IS  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  TABLE. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  has  granted  Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin  leave  of  absence 
for  one  year.  This  is  not  for  rest  or  on  account  of  his  health.  It  is  not  for 
satisfying  a taste  for  glory — it  is  entirely  in  answer  to  a pressing  call  for  his 
service  and  aid  in  a larger  field  of  health  endeavor. 

Dr.  Rankin  is  being  pressed  into  service  to  perfect  certain  health  regula- 
tions for  the  American  Medical  Society.  He  will  will  do  it;  and  then  come 
back  to  the  state  with  an  accumulated  experience  which  will  prove  an  asset 
to  the  state.  Oratorically  we  boast  that  North  Carolina  occupies  the  head 
of  the  table — it  is  nearly  so;  but  when  you  turn  loose  a Cabarrus  county  man, 
removed  from  the  little  handicaps,  etc.,  into  fields  of  usefulness  elsewhere, 
he  ’ll  make  his  mark  if  not  sitting  right  up  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

The  state  never  had  a more  efficient  or  valuable  officer  than  Dr.  Watt  S, 
Rankin. 

*•*«*«* 

COUNTY-WIDE  PLANNING-. 

Supt.  Allen,  of  the  State  Educational  Department,  coming  into  a painful 
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knowledge  of  a lack  of  initiative  in  certain  counties,  has  sought  in  a wise 
manner  to  render  assistance  where  most  needed. 

Coming  out  from  Raleigh  under  date  of  August  9th,  is  this  announcement : 

“A  board  of  county-wide  planning,  to  aid  counties  in  providing  a uni- 
form county-wide  system  for  the  operation  of  schools,  has  been  created 
by  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  A.  T.  Allen. 

The  members  of  the  board  are  composed  of  Mr.  Allen,  chairman,  ex- 
officio;  L.  C.  Brogden,  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Miss  Elizabeth  Kelly,  J.  J. 
Blair,  George  Howard,  Sr.,  and  Frank  A.  Edmundson. 

As  requests  for  assistance  come  in,  one  member  of  this  board  will  be., 
assigned  to  a county  to  collect  the  facts  necessary  for  a county-wide 
plan.  These  facts  will  be  brought  into  the  office  of  the  state  superin- 
tendent where  they  will  be  considered  by  all  the  members  of  the  board 
of  county-wide  planning.  In  this  way  will  be  evolved  a tentative  plan 
for  submission  to  the  county  board  of  education  for  consideration  and 
adoption.  It  may  turn  out  that  several  plans  will  be  submitted.  The 
department  will  take  up  the  work  in  the  order  in  which  the  requests  from 
the  county  boards  of  education  are  received.  This  work  is  well  underway 
in  several  counties  now,  it  was  announced.” 

This  is  a happy  solution  of  a difficult  problem  as  it  presents  itself  to  some 
of  the  counties,  where  the  school  officials  seem  to  lack  a proper  interest  or 
energy  or  initiative  or  even  vision.  The  successful  launching  of  this  plan 
will  hereafter  prevent  the  terrible  spectacle  of  uneven  chances  for  the  child- 
ren of  the  state — in  some  counties  they  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  wise  en- 
deavor, and  others  just  statu  quo. 

The  people  of  Cabarrus  county  are  wondering  if  their  school  officials  will 
make  a “ request  for  assistance.” 

*••••»* 

LET  EVERYBODY  READ  IT, 

That  story  of  achievement  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Bost  which  appears  in  this  number 
of  THE  UPLIFT  is  an  inspiring  one.  It  reads,  romantically  like  a novel; 
but  it  is  in  reality  an  interesting  account  of  actual  accomplishments  down  in 
Montgomery  county.  We  regret  that  space  will  not  permit  the  printing  of 
all  the  accompanying  cuts,  which  act  as  absolute  proof  of  his  story;  but  we 
have  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ambitious  programme  that  the  patriotic 
school  officials  have  put  across,  to  the  glory  of  the  cause  of  public  education 
and  to  the  everlasting  benefit  and  helpfulness  of  the  rural  population.  That 
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Montgomery  county  bunch  know  their  business,  and  like  faithful  servants, 
they  go  about  it. 


SEPTEMBER  11th  IS  THE  DATE 

Contractor  Query  has  made  an  hofiest-to-goodness  promise  (and  he  always 
keeps  his  promises  with  the  institution)  that  he  will  have  fully  completed 
the  James  William  Cannon  Memorial  building  at  a date  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 1st.  Already  we  see  that  the  institution  will  be  in  possession  of  a 
larger,  better  arranged  and  much  more  attractive  building  for  administration 
purposes  than  the  one  destroyed  on  September  8th,  1922,  by  fire.  This  was 
entirely  made  possible  by  the  very  prompt  and  generous  donation  of  Mrs. 
James  W.  Cannon,  of  Concord,  who,  in  our  distress,  came  forward  with  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  restoration  of  this,  the  chief  building  in  the  plant. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  making  arrangement  for  a Formal  Opening  of 
this  Cannon  Memorial,  which  is  set  for  Tuesday,  September  11th.  Besides  a 
formal  presentation  of  the  building  to  the  authorities  and  an  official 
acceptance,  a prominent  gentleman  of  the  state  will  make  a fitting  address 
along  the  line  of  “The  State’s  Record  in  the  Humanities.”  A full  pro- 
gramme will  be  published  before  the  event. 

A general  invitation  is  hereby  extended  to  any  friend  of  the  cause  wherever 
he  or  she  may  live  to  meet  with  us  on  this  most  happy  occasion. 

* * * * * * * 

MEETING  A DEMAND. 

To  meet  a special  demand  one  thousand  extra  copies  of  this  number  of  THE 
UPLIFT  is  being  printed.  Besides  going  to  every  county  in  the  state,  cir- 
culating among  educators,  professional  men  and  men  of  industry,  these  one 
thousand  extra  copies  will  serve  a local  purpose  in  carrying  information  about 
one  of  the  most  vital  subjects  that  concern  a fine  people. 

The  motive  of  THE  UPLIFT  is  to  serve  and  to  contribute  to  the  sum  total 
of  that  knowledge  that  a forward-looking  and  grownng  people  demand  in 
order  that  progress  may  be  made  along  sane  and  safe  lines.  It  is  a joy  to  be 
of  such  service  to  as  good  a people  as  make  up  the  general  population  of  the 
county  and  state. 

******* 

APPRECIATING  BRUSHY  MOUNTAINS  MORE. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Roth,  who  years  ago  made  us  the  present  of  an  industrial  build- 
ing, in  which  THE  UPLIFT  is  housed,  has  recently  returned  from  a trip 
around  the  world.  Mrs.  Roth  and  daughter  accompanied  the  genial  gentle- 
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men  through  this  interesting  trip. 

In  a business  letter,  just  received  from  Mr.  Roth,  making  reference  to 
his  around-the-world  trip,  this  confession  is  made:  “Our  trip  around  the 
world  was  one  of  pleasure  day  by  day  and  instructive,  too,  if  the  mind  was 
open  to  receive — strange  and  wonderful  impressions  were  made  as  we  passed 
through  the  Orient,  but  let  me  tell  you,  that  the  old  Brushy  Mountains  looked 
more  beautiful  to  me,  on  that  bright  Sunday  morning  of  June  17th  (arrival 
home)  as  I drove  through  them  by  auto  than  anything  I saw  on  the  other 
side  of  this  big  world  of  ours.  There  is  no  country  like  ours — there  are  no 
people  better  than  ours  in  spite  of  our  many  faults.’ ’ Right,  you  are,, 
brother  Roth* 

# sjs  * * sjs  * SJS 

THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  ON  THE  JOB. 

President  Coolidge  has  moved  into  the  White  House;  has  selected  ex-Con- 
gressman  Slemp,  of  Virginia,  for  his  private  secretary  (a  surprise  to  the 
prognosticators);  had  had  one  cabinet  meeting;  and  the  word  has  gone  out 
that  the  president  sees  no  reason  for  calling  an  extra  session  of  congress. 

That  one  president  could  die  and  another  take  his  plhce  in  so  short  a time 
and  no  disturbance  follow  only  shows  what  a great  country  the  United  States 
is. 

*$*$*#$ 

“Old  Hurrygraph,”  which  is  another  name  for  the  lovable  Jas.  A.  Robin- 
son, of  Durham,  is  sending  out  some  fine  stories  about  the  glories  of  the 
mountain  sections.  Just  why  some  of  those  fine  people  of  Caldwell  and 
Watauga  counties  have  not  each  presented  this  great  booster  a whole  moun- 
tain, is  a source  of  wonderment. 


The  usual  record  of  deaths  by  accidents  did  not  appear  in  the  Monday 
morning  papers.  The  absence  of  the  record  made  the  thought  conspicuous 
that  after  all  people  were  using  more  care  in  motoring. 
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OL’  NO’TH  C A ’LINA, 

As  soon  as  you  get  to  No’th  Ca’lina, 

The  r'oads  and  the  towns  get  newah,  finah. 

The  people  walk  with  a brisker  step, 

And  even  your  motor  has  more  pep. 

The  hookworm’s  banished,  the  country  has 
A lot  more  energy,  pep,  and  jazz; 

The  livest  No’themer  couldn’t  design  a 
Livelier  State  than  No’th  Ca’lina. 

The  farms  look  fatter,  the  hamlets  ain’t 
Quite  ignorant  of  the  sign  of  paint, 

They’re  building  roads,  and  are  not  content 
With  sand  and  clay,  but  they  use  cement; 

The  schools  look  good,  the  mills  are  busy, 

And  each  inhabitant  owns  a Lizzie, 

Or  a big  twin-six,  or  something  finah. 

As  soon  as  you  get  to  No’th  C a Tina! 

This  State’s  not  dreaming  of  days  gone  by; 

There’s  a modern  glint  in  each  mortal’s  eye. 

And  the  village  belles  and  village  beaux 
Are  smartly  dressed  as  the  crowd  which  flows 
On  Gotham’s  streets.  You  must  give  ’em  credit! 
Those  folks  are  fully  awake.  You  said  it! 

You  meet  the  “boostah;”  you  lose  the  “whinah,** 
As  soon  as  you  get  to  No’th  Ca’lina! 

—Anonymous 
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REVERENCE. 

By  Bruce  Craven 


In  the  Guadaloupe  mission,  Jaurez, 
Mexico,  <1  went  to  early  morning 
service,  and  the  mission  was  packed 
to  its  capacity.  Just  outside  in  the 
busy  streets  were  busy  stands  crowd- 
ing right  up  to  the  church  doors, 
selling  things  to  eat  and  drink.  In- 
side  there  was  only  reverence;  hun- 
dreds of  men,  women  and  children 
meekly  kneeling  on  their  knees,  the 
priest  at  the  far  end  with  his  back 
to  his  congregation  repeating  the 
service,  while  the  kneeling  congrega- 
tion said  the  responses.  Hours  they 
spend  there  on  their  knees  in  the 
deepest  attitude  of  respect  to  the 
Creator,  and  in  that  same  place  the 
same  has  been  true  for  three  hun- 
dred years. 

The  same  afternoon  at  the  little 
village  of  Ysleta,  Texas,  some  fif- 
teen miles  from  El  Paso,  I again  at- 
tended the  service,  and  saw  the  same 
thing,  only  there  was  no  crowd. 
Perhaps  forty  people  were  on  their 
knees.  I looked  at  their  faces  and 
saw  there  something  that  I will 
never  forget.  They  were  in  God’s 
house  and  though  most  of  them  very 
ignorant,  they  needed  no  explanation 
of  Kipling’s  poetic  reference  to  the 
God  “beneath  whose  awful  hand  we 
hold  dominion  over  palm  and  pine.” 
There  was  deep  impressive  quiet  in 
the  church,  and  whatever  the  people 
may  be  outside,  they  were  making 
the  Lord’s  house  a house  of  prayer, 
as  Jesus  Christ  said  it  should  be. 
An  hour  in  that  reverent  relation  to 
the  Almighty  can  not  fail  to  leave 
its  impress  on  any  immortal  soul. 
The  sight  of  it  did  my  soul  good, 
perhaps  because  I have  seen  so  little 


of  it. 

A great  painter  in  exhibiting  one 
of  his  paintings,  placed  a critic  in  a 
certain  position  so  the  light  struck 
just  right,  saying,  “If  you  would 
judge  my  work,  you  must  see  it  from 
my  point  of  view,”  and  I would  have 
no  one  misunderstand  what  I say  of 
Mexican  Catholics.  I am  not  com- 
paring them  with  North  Carolina 
Methodists,  but  there  is  nothing  that 
cannot  teach  something  for  good  to 
one  who  is  looking  for  good,  and 
they  can  teach  us  to  make  His  house 
a house  of  prayer,  something  that 
we  too  often  fail  to  do.  In  this 
brief  letter  I am  speaking  of  Rever- 
ence only  in  that  one  application  of 
our  proper  conduct  in  the  place  that 
we  call  the  house  of  God. 

If  it  really  were  the  house  of  God* 
would  we  act  in  it  like  we  do?  We 
would  not  even  act  as  disrespectful 
in  the  house  of  an  earthly  friend. 
We  go  to  church  in  these  modem 
times  and  demand  to  be  entertained, 
and  if  we  are  not,  we  don7t  go  any 
more.  The  church  and  the  preach- 
ers encourage  this  spirit,  by  talking 
about  everything  else  except  God  and 
Christ  and  the  Bible.  We  have  our 
institutional  churches  (the  enthu- 
siasm for  which  is  waning  apparent- 
ly) and  our  club  houses,  playgrounds, 
sensational  revivals  “to  appeal  to 
people  who  the  churches  do  not 
reach,”  and  it  might  be  added  “who 
will  never  reach  the  churches;”  and 
we  have  our  high  church  music,  and 
all  the  rest,  all  good  things  of  course, 
but  every  one  of  which  leads  away 
from  the  house  of  prayer  and  such 
hymns  as  “Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer” 
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and  dozens  of  others  that  would 
sound  like  the  meeting  of  old  friends 
if  we  could  hear  them  again. 

Maybe  I am  mistaken  about  all 
this.  One  of  our  most  prominent 
Methodist  ministers  told  me  recently 
that  1 ‘the  question  of  right  and 
wrong  is  so  complex  tliat  no  one 
knows  what  to  do  or  say;”  while  to 
me  the  whole  business  is  so  plain 
and  easy  that  I think  the  very  sim- 
plicity of  it  turns  some  minds  away 
from  it;  but  he  is  a much  smarter 
man  than  I am,  or  at  least  the  public 
thinks  so.  However,  I remember 
that  some  years  ago  another  one  of 
the  high-up  preachers  was  insulted 


when  I said  in  his  presence  that  Dr. 
Eliot’s  new  religion  was  merely  & 
re-hash  of  old  stuff,  and  he  added 
that  the  “new  religion”  was  going 
to  revolutionize  the  world,  but  it  has 
now  been  in  the  ash  can  so  long  that 
few  can  remember  what  it  was  about. 
I may  be  mistaken,  but  all  the  same, 
when  I see  a sweet  faced  old  lady 
walk  into  a seat  in  church  and  get 
down  on  her  knees  and  pray,  and 
then  keep  on  praying  in  word  and 
deed,  I somehow  believe  there  is 
Christianity  and  that  it  is  so  simple 
that  no  one  can  miss  it  who  wants  to 
find  it. 


JUST  LIKE  SUNSHINE. 

A laugh  is  just  like  sunshine. 

It  freshens  all  the  day; 

It  tips  the  peaks  of  life  with  light, 
And  drives  the  clouds  away. 

The  soul  grows  glad  that  hears  it 
And  feels  its  courage  strong— 

A laugh  is  just  like  sunshine 
For  cheering  folks  along. 

A laugh  is  just  like  music. 

It  lingers  in  the  heart, 

And  where  its  melody  is  heard 
The  ills  of  life  depart, 

And  happy  thoughts  come  crowding 
Its  joyful  notes  to  greet— 

A laugh  is  just  like  music 
JPor  making  living  sweet. 

• — Selected. 
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ON  DREAMING  DREAMS. 

By  Rev.  Thos.  F.  Opie. 


“We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of,”  said  the  great  bard  of 
Avon.  This  is  true  in  a much  more 
substantial  way  than  at  first  appears. 
“If  we  can  dream  without  making 
dreams  our  master/’  as  Kipling  has 
it,  it  is  a profitable  pastime. 

It  is  not  very  praiseworthy  to  be 
known  as  a dreamer  of  dreams,  unless 
we  can  establish  claim  to  being  a 
materializer  of  dreams!  “Without 
vision  no  man  will  realize  any  high 
hope  or  undertake  any  high  enter- 
prise,” says  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  day-dreams,  the  visions,  the 
imaginings  are  the  “blue-print”  by 
which  we  are  to  fashion  our  affairs. 
The  picture  in  the  mind  becomes  am- 
bition’s goal.  “A  man’s  power  is 
equal  to  his  idea  multiplied  by  his 
personality”  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
philosophical  truisms! 

What  is  an  idea  worth?  Ask  Mr. 
Edison.  Ask  Marconi.  Ask  Alexan- 
der Graham  Bell.  Now,  without  vi- 
sion, without  an  alert  imagination 
without  “per-ception”  (the  capacity 
to  “see  beforehand”) — without  the 
faculty  of  “dreaming”  there  can  be 


no  original  ideas.  One  may  say  what 
he  will  about  the  so-called  “crank” 
— the  idealist  and  the  dreamer. 
They  have  been  the  world’s  progres- 
sives. They  have  transformed  the 
scientific,  the  industrial,  the  social,, 
and  the  commercial  world. 

It  requires  calm,  peace,  time,  lei- 
sure, to  evolve  ideas.  We  are  too 
busy.  We  are  too  flurried.  We  aro 
too  nervous  and  agitated  to  think,  to 
evolue,  to  idealize ! The  greatest 
ideas  have  come  through  observation, 
contemplation,  meditation.  Take 
time  to  evolve  an  idea.  Then  mul- 
tiply it  by  your  energy,  your  deter- 
mination, your  genius,  your  talents 
— and  the  world  will  be  the  better 
because  you  dreamed  a dream.  Build 
your  air-castle — but  bring  them  down 
to  solid  ground,  or  else  build  founda- 
tions up  to  them ! 

“Behold,  this  dreamer  eometh,” 
was  the  slur  of  a would-be  murderer, 
but  it  was  “this  dreamer,”  Joseph, 
who  saved  at  least  two  nations  of 
people  from  starvation  and  decima- 
tion ! 


Would  it  not  be  well  if  the  softening  influence  of  the  President’s 
death  could  be  made  enduring?  Should  not  this  great  national  af- 
fliction suggest  the  wisdom  of  greater  temperateness  of  speech  in  every 
situation,  of  greater  kindliness,  of  wider  sympathies,  of  milder  judgment? 
If  the  nation  can  be  gentle  and  considerate  in  the  presence  of  a national 
bereavement,  why  can  it  not  be  gentle  at  all  times?  Could  President 
Harding  have  had  gratification  of  a dying  wish,  would  it  n9t  have  been 
for  a more  united  people? — Raleigh  News  & Observer. 
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COUNTY  BUYS  TWENTY  SCHOOL 
TRUCKS. 

This  from  the  Smithfield  Herald.  Thoughtful  and  interested  men  are  on 
duty  in  Johnston  county.  Up  to  going  to  press,  no  announcement  of  a con- 
clusion of  “ developing  plans”  in  Cabarrus  had  been  made. 


Dreams  of  educators  of  the  past 
who  have  had  the  welfare  of  Johns- 
ton County  children  at  heart  are 
coming  true  plans  being  perfected  by 
the  county  superintendent  and  county 
board  of  education  are  carried  out. 
Practically  every  child  in  the  county 
except  in  Pleasant  Grove  township 
will  be  in  reach  of  a high  school  this 
winter.  At  a meeting  held  August 
2 in  Clayton,  twenty  new  Ford 
trucks  were  purchased,  which  togeth- 
er with  the  ten  trucks  already  in  op- 
eration will  make  it  possible  for  high 
school  pupils  to  attend  a good  high 
school.  The  board  of  educators  has 
adopted  a policy  of  consolidation  that 
will  give  these  advantages  to  upper 
grade  pupils  but  which  will  not  in- 
terfere with  primary  grades.  None 
ef  the  small  schools  will  be  discon- 
tinued. 

In  order  to  save  expense  possible 
to  the  county  in  operating  the  truck 
system,  bids  were  advertised  for 
twenty  Ford  trucks.  When  the  bids 


were  opened  last  Thursday,  it  was 
found  that  there  was  less  than  $5  dif- 
ference in  the  bids.  Only  Ford  deal- 
ers in  the  county  made  bids.  One 
feature  of  the  bid  made  by  the  Sand- 
ers Motor  Company,  however,  caused 
the  board  to  give  that  firm  the  order. 
Since  there  will  be  thirty  trucks  to 
be  kept  up  it  has  been  decided  to 
employ  an  all  time  mechanic.  This 
would  necessitate  the  building  of  a 
garage  but  the  proposition  of  the 
Sanders  Motor  Company  included  the 
use  of  their  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars worth  of  equipment  for  doing  the 
repair  work — an  item  that  the  board 
could  not  afford  to  ignore.  The 
trucks  were  purchased  at  a cost  of 
$744.50  per  truck,  each  being  equip- 
ped with  a school  bus  body. 

Good  roads  now  practically  cover 
the  county,  and  it  will  be  much  easier 
to  operate  the  truck  system  than 
formerly.  When  the  county  is  tra- 
versed. 


Many  a man  thinks  he  is  overworked  just  baecuse  he  takes  all  day  to 
do  a three-hour  job. — Baltimore  Sun. 


LUTHERN  WORLD  CONVENTION  MEETS. 

(Salisbury  Post) 

For  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  vention.  About  200  delegates  are 
Martin  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  gathering  in  the  town  of  Eisenach, 
the  different  sections  of  the  Lu-  Germany,  on  August  19,  to  deliberate 
theran  church  are  meeting  in  con-  on  religious  and  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
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Only  a general  council  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  can  bear  any  comparison  to 
this  assemblage  either  in  extent  of 
representation  or  in  the  Christian  in- 
terests involved. 

Nearly  90,000,000  people  or,  about 
one-fifth  of  all  the  Christians  of  the 
world,  are  titled  Lutheran.  They  are 
more  numerous  than  all  the  remain- 
der  of  Protestantism.  They  got  their 
frames  from  Martin  Luther,  born 
1843,  an  Augustinian  monk,  a profes- 
sor of  the  University  of  Wittenberg 
and  pastor  of  the  “Castle  Church’ ’ 
>of  that  city,  who  in  1517  inaugurated 
the  Reformation  when  he  nailed  his 
“Ninety  Five  Theses”  to  the  door  of 
the  Wittenberg  church.  His  Views 
of  church  and  state  and  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible  and  Christianity, 
expressed  in  this  document,  excited 
interest,  discussion  and  violent  par- 
tisanship. Applying  originally  to  the 
single  bishopric  of  Mainz  they  spread 
rapidly  over  all  Europe  and  produced 
“ Protestantism”  and  the  “Evangel- 
ical” movement,  thereby  creating 
the  second  great  schism  in  the  Christ- 
ian world.  (The  first  occurred  eight 
centuries  earlier  when  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches  separated.) 

The  Lutheran  faith  was  defined  in 
1530  at  a great  diet  or  council  of  the 
empire  which  Emperor  Charles  V 
called  to  meet  at  Augsburg.  A por- 
tion of  his  territory  accepted  the 
Augsburg  confession,  as  the  state- 
ment of  principles  that  was  read  in 
his  presence  has  been  named.  But 
prior  to  the  diet  these  principles  had 
been  promulgated  and  had  influenced 
large  portions  of  Europe.  What  are 
now  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Fin- 
land, the  Baltic  Provinces,  Holland 
and  Belgium,  with  parts  of  Austria, 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  were  affected. 


Switzerland  produced  at  nearly  the 
same  time  Zwingli.  Somewhat  later 
John  Calvin  taught  Geneva.,  Eng- 
land at  first  resisted  the  new  doctor- 
ines,  but  in  the  course  of  30  years 
Henry  the  VIII  gave  authority  for 
forming  an  English  church.  For 
some  years  all  the  disesnters  from 
the  Catholic  teachings  were  dubbed 
“ L“  Lutherans,  ” but  when  Calvin 
and  others  who  differed  in  some  re- 
spects from  the  great  reformer  had 
developed  large  groups  that  agreed 
with  them,  the  term  Protestant  came 
into  use  for  those  at  odds  with  Rome 
and  the  name  Lutheran  was  confined 
to  such  as  adopted  the  Augsburg  con- 
fession and  Luther’s  writings  as  dis- 
tinctive of  their  faith. 

At  present  the  Lutheran  church 
has  strong  representation  in  20  coun- 
tries. In  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark 
Finland  and  Latavia  it  is  the  state 
church.  Of  Germany’s  population 
about  three-fiihs  (45  million)' 
are  credited  to  this  denomination. 
They  have  usually  adopted  a “pro- 
vincial” type  of  organization  due  to 
acceptance  in  1555  of  the  principle 
that  “the  relgion  of  the  prince  is 
the  religion  of  the  province.” 

One  of  the  outstanding  addresses- 
that  will  be  heard  by  the  convention 
on  Auggust  23  has  been  prepared  by 
Dr.  Fredrick  H.  Knubel,  president  of 
the  United  Lutheran  church  in  Amer- 
ica. Dr.  Knubel  was  assigned  the 
subject  of  church  unity — the  prayer 
of  Jesus — “that  they  may  all  be  one” 
heading  his  theme.  He  has  produced1 
an  address  that  is  likely  to  excite 
attention  far  beyond  his  own  denomi- 
nation. He  bases  his  principles  om 
Paul’s  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and 
has  given  practically  a new  applica- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  New  Testa- 
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ment. 

President  H.  G.  Stub,  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Synod,  will  deliver  the  open- 
ing sermon.  Professor  Sebelius,  of 
Augustana  Seminary,  Rock  Island, 
111.,  will  also  speak.  Prof.  C.  M. 
Jacobs,  of  Philadelphia,  is  chairman 
of  the  American  committee  on  ar- 
rangements. 

Plans  have  been  made  with  the 
American  press  to  report  the  conven- 
tion, the  Berlin  offices  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  the  Philadelphia  Ledger, 


i a 

the  New  York  Times  and  the  New 
York  World  co-operating. 

August  19  has  been  designated 
throughout  the  Lutheran  constituen- 
cies as  world  convention  Sunday. 
In  tens  of  thousands  of  churches  the 
day  will  be  distinguished  by  special 
prayers  and  addresses.  Dr  Nathan 
R.  Melhorn,  editor  of  The  Lutheran 
has  been  put  in  charge  of  reports  to 
the  religious  and  secular  journals  of 
America. 


JOHN  LUTHER  MILLER  AND  A PASSION. 


John  Luther  Miller  can’t  help  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Rowan  county,  near 


the  Rowan-Cabarrus  line.  If  there 
was  any  mistake  in  selecting  his 
birth-place,  he  remedied  it  just  as  soon 


as  he  came  into  control  of  his  own 
actions.  He  caught  the  spirit  of  this 
county  by  first  spending  a period  at 
school  at  Mt.  Pleasant;  and  liking 
what  the  county  offered,  he  took  up 
his  permanent  residence  in  Concord. 

For  a number  of  years  this  strong 
and  able  young  man  followed  mer- 
chandising. He  took  a look  in  on 
politics.  But  during  all  this  time  he 
nursed  a passion  for  the  harzardous 
and  the  important.  He  follows  for 
a living  the  business  of  being  about 
the  best  post-master  in  the  state, 
certainly  Concord  never  had  a better 
one;  and  for  amusement,  excitement 
and  an  expression  of  his  unselfish- 
ness and  patriotism  (all  firemen 
making  up  a fire  company,  voluntary 
or  paid,  are  patriots  and  are  unselfish 
and  daring  fellows)  he  has  been 
identified  during  all  these  years  with 
the  local  fire  company,  in  which  he 
is  a capable  and  loyal  officer. 

In  1908,  at  Wilmington,  Mr. 
Miller  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
State  Firemen’s  Association,  which 
position  he  has  held  ever  since,  being 
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re-elected  year  after  year  without 
opposition.  At  the  recent  meeting, 
held  in  Durham,  he  was  re-elected  to 
this  position,  which  he  has  so  ac- 
ceptably filled  during  the  past  years, 
and  as  an  evidence  of  the  appreci- 
ation of  his  valuable  and  efficient 


service,  the  Association  voluntarily 
increased  his  salary.  As  a.  most 
popular  and  useful  citizen  of  Con- 
cord, the  public  rejoices  in  the  man- 
ner of  lightning  that  strikes  this 
red-blooded  fellow. 


WHY  I LIKE  THE  STUDY  OF  GEOGRA 
, PHY. 

(By  H.  T.  Baker  in  Stanly  News-Herald) 


First,  it  is  the  oldest  science  of 
which  we  have  any  account.  In  the 
Bible  story  of  creation  we  are  led 
into  the  realm  of  world  geography. 
In  the  six  days  of  creation,  as  given 
in  the  sacred  narrative,  we  are 
taught  the  importance  of  system 
and  order.. 

Second,  I like  it  because  Geogra- 
phy and  its  kindred  subjects,  Topo- 
graphy, Geology  and  Astronomy  are 
progressive  sciencs.  In  the  econo- 
my of  God’s  creative  plan  we  find  a 
'wonderful  provision  for  the  exercise 
of  human  research.  We  take,  for 
instance,  the  raw  materials  of  the 
universe  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of 
God,  and  develop  it  and  shape  it  to 
the  service  of  mankind.  In  this  re- 
spect e readily  see  that,  “We  must 
be  the  architects  of  our  own  for- 
tunes.” 

Third,  I like  the  study  of  Geogra- 
phy because  without  a knowledge  of 
this  ancient  science,  we  could  not 
understand  many  of  the  social  prob- 
lems that  confront  us  from  time  to 
time.  Of  course  we  use  the  word 
“ sacred”  here  advisedly,  for  Geog- 
raphy is  both  an  old  and  a new 
theme.  It  will  always  be  old;  and 
because  of  unexplored  realms  in  the 
field  of  scientific  research,  it  will  al- 


ways be  new. 

Forth,  I like  the  study  of  Geogra- 
phy because  it  verifies  the  truth  of 
the  inspired  word,  “Man  is  given 
dominion  over  all  things  of  the 
earth,  the  sea  and  the  air.”  These 
three  elements,  the  earth,  sea,  and  air 
furnish  a great  field  for  the  exercise 
of  man’s  desire  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  things  that  are  conductive 
to  human  achievement. 

Fifth,  I like  the  study  of  Geogra- 
phy because  I have  never  read  a 
dull  chapter  about  the  great  world 
in  which  we  live. 

Sixth,  I like  it  because  we  don’t 
have  to  go  to  a book  to  learn  all  the 
fine  things  of  our  earthly  habita- 
tion. The  city  people,  for  instance, 
learn  much  Geography  at  first  hand 
when  they  go  to  a country  picnic, 
combining  pleasure  and  study. 
Country  people  learn  much  Geogra- 
phy by  visting  the  city.  The  study 
of  Geography  brings  us  into  closer 
social,  economic,  industrial  and 
commercial  relation,  perhaps  than 
any  other  study.  We  are  taught 
here  the  important  fact  that  every 
living  thing  has  a geographical  range 
except  man,  helping  us  to  realize  the 
force  of  “mind  over  matter.” 
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MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  MAKING  EDU- 
CATIONAL STRIDE. 

The  following  article  is  the  work  of  the  newspaper  correspondent , Mr,  W» 
T.  Bost,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  It  is  an  inspiring  story  of  superb  conduct  of  the 
educational  cause  of  a county  less  fortunate  in  every  way  than  Cabarrus  and 
other  counties  that  might  be  mentioned,  except  in  the  vision  and  capacity 
of  its  school  officials.  Montgomery  county,  long  shut  out  from  the  balance 
of  the  wide-awake  world,  aroused  herself  and  put  in  charge  of  the  most  vital 
public  service  of  the  county  men  thoroughly  capable  and  aroused  to  the  im- 
portance of  rural  public  education.  They  are  solving  the  problem  to  the 
satisfaction  and  applause  of  her  people,  whom  they  serve  unselfishly  and 
patriotically. 


Montgomery  county  which  but 
yesterday  was  doing  its  best  to  make 
good  North  Carolina’s  boast  for  20 
years — building  a schoolhouse  a day 
- — today  is  doing  a better  best  to  tear 
down  at  least  two  daily  until  the  glo- 
rious work  of  destruction  shall  have 
been  complete. 

Desecration  and  vandalism  it  would 
have  been  called  five  years  ago;  re- 
generation and  sanctification  it  is  to- 
day. Montgomery  has  set  about  a 
little  house-wrecking  in  order  to  get 
the  debris,  the  disorder  and  the  chaos 
removed  so  that  a finer  order  may 
go  up  in  this  grand  old  kingdom  of 
pine  and  oak  and  sand. 

“The  little  red  schoolhouse  on  the 
hill,  ’ ’ which,  next  to  woman,  has 
been  the  greatest  oratorical  acces- 
sory on  the  earth,  has  been  embalmed 
in  song  and  story  until  we  had  come 
to  think  that  a special  virtue  inhered 
in  that  community  ideal  which  housed 
with  equal  impartiality  the  pig  and 
the  person.  To  be  sure  the  little  red 
schoolhouse  was  the  community  cen- 
ter— so  was  the  pig  sty  the  shote 
center — nearly  always  there  were 
several  of  his  pigships  confined  in 
the  place — but  nobody  has  risen  to 


explain  why  any  group  of  men  any- 
where should  have  preserved  in  the 
faith  that  in  the  schoolhouse,  the 
storm  center  of  civilization,  whose 
citizens  are  the  childhood  and  they 
God’s  continuing  and  undiscouraged 
effort  at  making  a better  world,  there 
should  have  been  the  least  of  aesthet- 
ic inspiration  and  the  lowest  form 
of  physical  comfort. 

Much  House- Wrecking  Yet 

So  far  as  Montgomery  is  con- 
cerned she  has  just  quit  thinking 
so,  Oh,  she  hasn’t  been  out  of  the 
mud  and  the  woods  long  enough  to 
have  exhausted  her  stock  of  glory 
hallelujahs  yet.  There  is  still'  house- 
wrecking to  be  done.  But  the  way 
little  J.  S.  Edwards,  county  superin- 
tendent, has  been  tearing  down  these 
one-teacher  abominations  and  set- 
ting up  temples  on  their  rums,  has 
been  the  epic  in  North  Carolina  for 
the  years  of  1921,  ’22  and  ’23,  and 
if  his  board  will  back  him,  as  it  will, 
he  will  see  this  consolidation  to  a 
glorious  commutation. 

It  might  be  worth  chronicling  to 
say  what  Montgomery  county  is,  if 
one  is  interestd  enough  in  a people’s 
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determination  to  redeem  itself,  a 
map  will  help  to  an  appreciation. 
Montgomery  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
land of  all  the  counties.  It  would 
have  a right  to  be  one  of  the  most 
insular  and  provincial.  It  has  not 
towns  of  size.  It  is  about  75  miles 
from  any  place  which  thinks  it  is 


ample.  It  had  its  own  saving  grace 
and  has  used  it. 

Down  G-oes  the  Little  Red. 

Montgomery  isn’t  an  evolution. 
It  is  a revolution.  It  isn’t  a breeze; 
it  is  a cyclone.  It  isn’t  a steady  pro- 
gress; it  is  J.  S.  Edwards,  whose 


WADEVILLE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

Wadeville  is  a settlement  in  Montgomery  county  having  a population  of 
32 — no  more  populous  than  the  settlements  of  Poplar  Tent,  Rocky  River, 
Georgeville,  St.  John’s,  Bethel  or  Rhimer’s  in  Cabarrus  county.  Wadeville 
is  not  in  the  class  of  Harrisburg.  This  building  contains  8 classrooms,  office, 
library,  auditorium  seating  500,  steam  heated,  plumbing  fixtures,  and  electric 
lights.  It  was  made  possible  by  that  community  in  association  by  consolidation 
with  several  districts  thereabouts  being  lead  by  a leadership  of  real,  honest-to- 
goodness  county  school  officials.  It  is  a pride  of  a large  section  of  Mont- 
gomery and  is  a happy  announcement  that  the  rural  child  has  come  into  his 
own. 


anything.  The  bird  flying  to  Char- 
lotte, Winston-Salem,  or  Greensboro 
from  central  Montgomery  would  be 
forced  to  do  about  the  named 
mileage.  Albemarle  is  25  miles  from 
Troy  and  Salisbury  is  55.  Raleigh 
is  100.  There  is  nobody  near  to  set 
the  county  a good  example.  So  the 
county  just  ups  and  sets  its  own  ex- 


natural gait,  like  Teddy’s  and 
Carmack’s  horse,  is  “running 
away.”  It  ought  to  have  run  aw^ay. 
Aren’t  those  pictures  over  which  the 
gentle  reader  is  asked  to  spread  his 
respects,  enough  to  frighten  a coun- 
ty out  of  a year’s  growth.  To  say 
nothing  of  terrifying  it  into  two 
years  of  construction?  Look  at 
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them;  they  are  not  “ little  red- 
schoolhouses  on  the  hill,”  they  are 
little  black  specks  in  the  mire, 
collaborated  creations  of  winking 
mica  and  pink  mud. 

Well,  they  are  tearing  ’em  down 
in  Montgomery  and  that  county’s 
fine  schoolboard  is  sitting  in  Ed- 
ward’s corner.  The  people  back  in 
the  country  are  electing  to  send 
their  children  to  a place;  not  to  a 
state  of  mind  and  mud.  They  are 
doing  it  willingly,  doing  it  trium- 
phantly. That  is  the  beauty  of  it; 
they  are  saving  themselves.  They 
haven’t  had  professional  agitators 
and  imported  evangels  to  fulminate 
against  their  schools.  They  have 
done  this  business  all  themselves 
with  a man  all  their  own,  and  it  is 
worth  all  the  upperimposed  salvation 
that  a thousand  remedial  outside 
agencies  could  bring. 

Nearly  All  In  One  Year 

When  consolidation  began  Mont- 
gomery had  57  one-teacher  schools. 
They  were  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  the  typical  North  Carolina  hut 
which  has  been  dignified  as  a school- 
house  all  these  years.  Perhaps  they 
look  worse  when  swung  as  a pleides 
about  some  great  planet;  but  house 
for  house  they  are  no  worse  than  the 
•5,000  other  structures  which  North 
Carolina  built  with  such  commend- 
able rapidity  when  the  common- 
wealth w'as  making  a prodigious  ef- 
fort to  lift  itself  from  the  abyss  of 
illiteracy  into  which  South  Carolina 
had  alone  fallen  lower. 

The  astonishing  feature  of  this 
county’s  building,  though,  has  been 
its  speed.  Nearly  all  of  the  consoli- 
dation has  been  compassed  in  a 
year.  Nearly  ^all  of  the  progress 
has  been  from  the  hut  to  the  high 


school.  The  smaller  picture  in  the 
group  here  shown  is  an  evolution. 
There  was  a small  building;  later 
the  community  constructed  a larger 
and  still  later  it  built  the  brick 
structure  which  is  a monument  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  leader  and  led. 

The  story  of  Montgomery  is  de- 
signed to  show  what  the  county  was 
in  1921  and  what  it  is  in  1923.  It 
really  is  a history  of  just  a bit  more 
than  a calendar  year.  There  were 
in  1921  57  one-teacher  schools;  in 
1923  there  are  24;  33  schools  con- 
solidated and  contracts  for  six  large 
buildings  have  been  let.  All  struc- 
tures are  of  brick  and  each  site  has 
five  or  more  acres — still  getting  away 
from  the  pig  sty  ideal! 

Roads  Follow  Schools 

Aesop’s  story  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  wind  and  the  sun  isn’t 
a better  fable  than  one  might  write 
today  of  the  race  between  the  roads 
and  the  schools.  In  Montgomery’s 
regeneration  there  is  no  contest  for 
glory.  The  roads  do  not  say  they 
are  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom;  the 
schools  do  not  vaunt  themselves  and 
get  puffed  up.  Each,  the  road  and 
the  school,  highballs  it  to  the  child^ 
and  each  knows  that  the  little  child 
shall  lead  them.  The  road  trustees 
do  not  quarrel  with  the  school 
trustees;  they  agree  with  their  ad- 
versaries quickly  and  a finer  race 
never  was  run  than  Montgomery  is 
running.  The  schoolboard  says,  ‘ ‘ We 
must  have  roads;”  the  road  builders 
steer  their  turnpikes  straight  to  the 
temple.  And  so  it  has  come  about 
that  every  building  erected  this  year 
is  on  the  main  highway. 

Behold  The  Benzine  Buggy 
Behold  now  the  gasoline  go-cart! 
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There  isn’t  anything  in  Montgomery 
county  of  which  its  citizenship  is 
prouder  than  these  benzine  buggies 
which  back  up  to  the  consolidated 
areas  and  carry  off  the  precious 
cargo  of  children.  There  are  eight 
Republic  one  and  a half  ton  trucks 
and  three  Ford  carry-alls  used  for 


jammer  in  campaign  years,  most 
likely,  has  ben  declaiming  that  the 
country  boy  and  girl  are  entitled  to 
have  run  a neck  and  neck  race. 
They  have  been  built  together.  Shot 
through  the  road  commission  is  the 
idea  that  roads  which  go  nowhere 
are  worth  nothing,  dominant  in  the 


THE  CANDOR  CONSOLIDATED  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 


This  is  the  school  equipment  of  Candor,  a town  of  just  267  people  or  one- 
third  the  size  of  Mt.  Pleasant.  The  reader  will  remember  the  appearance  of  the 
school  equipment  that  that  goodly  town  has  to  put  up  with,  and  yet  it  num- 
bers among  its  citizenship  a member  of  the  county  school  board  and  himself 
an  educator.  Seven  one-teacher  schools  have  been  absorbed;  and  this  excel- 
lent building  that  cost  $65,000.00  and  nearing  completion,  contains  12  class- 
rooms, a library,  shop  work  equipment,  laboratories,  home  economics,  steam 
heat,  electric  lights,  modern  plumbing,  drinking  fountains  and  an  auditorium 
that  seats  750.  Stop  a moment  and  think  just  for  a second:  why  should 
the  Candor  children  (population  of  267)  be  accorded  these  advantages,  and 
the  children  in  Mt.  Pleasant  (population  of  800)  be  forced  to  such  inadequate 
advantages?  Who’s  to  blame?  Or  did  it  just  happen  so? 


lighter  work.  To  show  that  per- 
fect harmony  between  road  and 
school  trustees,  the  road-builders 
have  constructed  the  throughfares 
to  suit  the  needs  of  the  different 
schools.  It  isn’t  any  strange  thing, 
therefore,  that  roads  and  schools 


schoolboard  is  the  faith  that  schools 
which  cannot  be  reached  by  navi- 
gable roads  are  a delusion  and  a 
snare. 

Every  child  in  these  consolidated 
areas  will  be  given  high  school  ad- 
vantages. Somebody,  some  wind- 
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just  as  good  school  advantages  as 
the  children  of  Durham,  Winston- 
Salem,  Greensboro,  Charlotte,  and 
Raleigh  receive.  But  that  was 
generally  just  an  oratorical  or  an 
editorial  vocalism.  How 


turn  back. 

Lucky  Construction 

If  psychological  moment  ever 
obtruded  itself  on  a group  Mont- 
arrived.  It  started  building  when 


to  get 

THE  NEW  UWHARRIE  SCHOOL  BUILDING 


Twelve  miles  from  any  railroad  stands  this  $35,000  building  which  rep- 
resents the  final  stage  of  school  evolution;  and  at  the  same  time  represents 
an  aroused  citizenship,  which  gladly  followed'  the  leadership  of  earnest  offi- 
cials that  know  what  to  do  and  and  are  willing,  as  patriots,  to  forget  their  own 
convenience  and  ease,  to  make  possible  advantages  for  the  rural  child  equal 
to  those  enjoyed  by  the  town  child.  The  school  officials  of  Montgomery 
county  regard  her  rural  children  just  as  worthy  and  deserving  as  those  who 
live  in  the  town.  Don’t  you,  reader?  If  not,  by  what  rule  do  you  arrive 
at  such  an  awful  conclusion, 

Such  a building  with  its  admirable  equipment  should  be  found  in  every 
township  of  Cabarrus  county.  Why  is  it  not?  Is  it  due  to  the  lack  of  in- 
terest, or  the  want  of  leadership?  There  is  a reason;  and  those  charged  with 
the  vital  affairs  of  preparing  the  rural  children  of  Cabarrus  county  for  the 
serious  duties  of  life  should  discover  that  reason. 


citizenship  interested  enough  to  pay 
the  cost  was  a work  for  men  who 
hope  something,  believe  something 
and  do  something.  Montgomery  has 
gone  two  thirds  of  the  way  on  this 
vast  proposition.  It  will  go  all  the 
way;  for  Montgomery  isn’t  going  to 


materials  were  cheap  and  labor  was 
in  search  of  work.  Bonds  were 
sold  fairly  well  and  Montgomery 
sold  at  a premium.  State  plans 
for  school  houses  were  employed. 
All  buildings  were  ordered  equipped 
with  the  best  furniture.  Steam 
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heat,  lights  and  water-works  have 
been  put  in  every  house.  In 
every  building  there  has  been  a 
saving  by  immediate  construction. 
The  Candor  High  School,  the  hand- 
somest of  them  all,  saved  from 
$25,00.0  to  $40*000  by  going  up  as  it 
did. 

Candor  The  Hub 

Candor  is  the  hub  of  Montgomery 
schools.  The  picture  around  which 
are  grouped  the  little  fellows  of  the 
baser  sort  shows  a structure  worthy 
of  a place  on  any  college  campus  in 
the  land.  It  has  cost  $85,000.'.  It 
would  take  $125,000  to  build  it  to- 
day. Seven  little  buildings  two 
years  ago  decided  to  dissolve  into 
one  great  edifice.  This  school  is  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  peach  belt  of 
Montgomery. 

More  than  400  boys  and  girls  the 
finest  of  the  peach  crop,  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  high  school  advantages.. 
It  is  a dominion  all  of  its  own.  The 
territory  embraces  100  square  miles 
of  human  beings  as  well  as  peaches 
and  berries.  The  schoolbuilding  has 
20  great  rooms  in  it  with  gym- 
nasium, shower  baths,  modern  audi- 
torium with  a capacity  of  1,000 
people.  It  would  be  possible  to 
present  a stage  group  of  the  first 
order  here.  Towns  in  plenty  through- 
out North  Carolina  have  no  such 
auditorium  as  this  little  station  on 
the  old  Aberdeen  and  Asheboro 
road. 

Standard  high  school  advantages 
will  be  given  every  child.  Three 
big  school  trucks  carry  the  children 
and  when  they  reach  school  they 
will  be  instructed  in  vocational,  agri- 
culture and  home  economics.  The 
little  buildings  which  have  been 


ousted  by  the  bigger  one  illustrated 
the  contrast  as  nothing  else  could. 
Candor  district  was  going  to  school 
yesterday  in  the  ramshackles  hidden 
in  the  wmods ; Candor  today  is  the 
light  of  Montgomery  and  the  world 
about;  “a  city  set  on  a hill  cannot 
be  hid.” 

Uwharrie  Comes  Out 

The  other  group  shown  here  is 
Uwharrie.  Its  growth  has  been  less 
radical  but  not  less  excellent.  It  is 
a consolidation  of  four  schools. 
One  three-teacher  and  three  one- 
teacher  schools  have  come  together. 
There  was  a gesture  in  the  direction 
of  union  before  this  modern  eight- 
room,  two  story  building  of  brick 
construction  got  under  way. 

Uwharrie  is  12  miles  from  the 
railroad.  It  is  what  somebody  has 
called  a “gem  among  the  hills.” 
It  is  a $35,000  jewel.  Trained  teach- 
ers alone  will  instruct  the  high  school 
subjects  through  the  eleventh  grade. 
A teacher’s  home,  called  now  a teaeh- 
erage,  is  on  the  grounds  of  the  beauti- 
ful institution.  And  all  roads  as 
surely  lead  to  it  as  they  are  said  to 
have  drawn  up  to  Rome.  Two  trucks 
carry  the  pupils  to  school  at  Uwhar- 
rie and  three  do  the  work  for  Candor. 

Perhaps  the  next  best  township 
accomplishment  is  in  Pee  Dee.  The 
tourist  on  that  finest  sand-clay  road 
in  the  kingdom,  Raleigh-Sanford, 
Carthage— Troy-Albemarle— Charlotte, 
will  see  Pee  Dee  on  the  road  between 
Troy  and  the  river  bridge. 

In  material  excellence  this  isn't 
the  best;  but  Pee  Dee  has  taken 
four  of  the  worst  type  schools, 
Matheson,  Thompsons,  Andrews,  and 
Moores,”  and  fused.  In  1921  an 
election  was  held.  The  people  voted 
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tLe  special  tax  by  a large  majority 
and  as  a result  of  the  move  a $10,- 
000  building  and  five  acres  of  land 
were  secured.  Standing  on  the  state 
highway  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
rural  township,  it  gives  the  traveler 
a distinct  impression  that  he  has  not 
reached  the  jumping  off  place.  It 
is  Montgomery ’s  first  consolidation. 
It  set  the  pace,  a spiritual  rather 
than  a material  example.  It  can 
be  beaten  several  times  in  beauty 
of  edifice ; but  in  spreading  the 
contagion  of  a great  enthusiasm  it 
hasn’t  a superior  and  the  school 
stands  high  in  teaching.  It  is  a 
precursor  of  eight  consolidated 
districts  in  one  short  year.  And  150 
pupils  enrolled  for  high  school  ad- 
vantages the  first  year. 

Wadeville  Another  Star. 

Between  Pee  Dee  and  Troy  is 
Wadeville  school.  It  was  establish- 
ed in  1922  with  seven  acres  of  land 
and  is  now  approaching  completion 
in  a 10-room  modern  brick  building 
with  a spacious  auditorium. 

If  the  spirit  of  Pee  Dee  can  be 
equaled  or  bettered,  Wadeville  does 
it.  There  are  six  small  schools  con- 
solidated here.  The  absorption  in- 
cludes the  three-teacher  school  at' 
Wadeville.  This  structure  stands 
near  the  state  highway  and  is  on  the 
Norfork-Southern  between  Raleigh 
and  Charlotte.  It  is  a beautiful 
building  which  supplants  the  junior 
high  school.  There  are  308  school 
children  in  the  district  who  did  not 
have  high  school  advantages  in  1921 
who  have  the  opportunity  now  if 
Wadeville  is  made  a high  school. 
Three  trucks  carry  the  children  to 
the  school;  but  better,  the  school  to 
the  children. 


Pinoka,  which  is  a composite  of 
pine  and  oak,  is  another  $10,000  con- 
solidation which  had  no  high  school 
advantages  in  1921.  It  found  itself 
in  1922  when  it  consolidated  two  of 
its  two-room  and  one  of  its  one-room- 
schools  in  this  building  which  stands 
on  a site  of  seven  acres. 

Pinoka  has  six  rooms  and  an  audi- 
torium. It  is  a junior  high  school 
with  ample  provision  for  those  whn 
wish  to  go  to  a standard  high  school 
which  can  be  reached  best  at  Mt. 
Gilead.  There  are  156  boys  and  girls 
who  may  go  to  the  high  school  if 
they  desire.  Two  trucks  are  used  for 
carrying  the  children.  The  buildings 
stands  out  as  the  best  achievement  on 
the  money  invested.  Five  teachers 
carry  on  the  work. 

Pekin  is  Pinoka ’s  brother  in  gen- 
eral appearances.  It  has  five  acres 
in  the  school  site,  was  established  in 
1922,  cost  $10,000  and  joins  three 
schools  with  a portion  of  the  fourth. 
It  is  the  very  heart  of  ruralism,  but 
it  is  a modern  building  with  two- 
high  grades  taught  and  159  pupils 
adequately  housed.  One  truck  does 
the  delivery  here,  because  every  road 
leading  to  Pekin  is  a modern 
thoroughfare  and  every  person  in  the 
district  is  happy  in  having  a proprie- 
tary interest  iin  it. 

Eldorado  Finds  Itself. 

While  foolish  people  have  been 
hunting  for  Eldorado  the  world  over,. 
Eldorado  in  Montggomery  has  been 
discovered.  It  has  found  a commun- 
ity may  live  14  miles  from  a rail- 
road and  be  still  in  the  world  and  of 
it. 

In  1922  Eldorado  put  up  a $35,- 
000  brick  building  with  all  modern 
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equipment.  It  consolidated  three 
schools,  one  of  them  a three- 
teacher  and  three  a one-teacher  type. 
It  is  a high  school  complete  with 
seven  acres  in  the  site  and  a home 
for  the  teachers  on  the  school  grounds. 
It  bears  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  beautiful  site  in  the  country, 
fitting  enough  since  its  name  has  a 
meaning  all  its  own. 

Greenridge  completes  the  list  of 
new  ventures  for  the  whites  in  1922. 
It  is  a modern  three-school  building 
which  has  swallowed  up  three  one- 
room  schools.*  It  stands  six  miles 
from  Troy  and  five  miles  from  Can- 
dor. 

Biscoe  High  School  isn’t  new,  it 
is  an  old  structure  remodeled.  It  is 
now  modern  and  has  the  best  audi- 
torium in  the  county.  The  people 
have  put  $40,000  in  it  to  make  it 
worthy  of  the  home  of  former  Con- 
gressman Bob  Page. 

The  building  has  steam  heat  elec- 
tric lights,  water  and  sewerage.  It 
has  state  requirements  for  constuc- 
tion  and  is  ready  to  meet  state  stan- 
dards of  instruction.  It  is  beauti- 
ful to  behold  and  stands  but  a block 
or  two  off  from  the  state  highway. 


If  one  goes  through  the  country 
and  asks  men  of  the  type  of  W.  E. 
Ewing  in  one  of  the  farout  districts, 
how  he  accounts  for  such  a transfor- 
mation, this  benignant  farmer  will 
merely  smile  and  quitely  observe : 
“He  kicked  us  into  it.”  The  “he” 
is  Edwards. 

But  this  youngster  really  didn’t 
kick  the  county  into  an  unwilling 
adventure  in  school  building;  the 
revolution  more  than  a little  justifies 
Farmer  Ewing’s  belief.  It  is  al- 
most incredible  that  the  county  should 
have  thosgl  unspeakable  shacks  in 
1922  and  in  1923  lift  them  to  such 
heights  as  the  Candor  group  shows. 
It  does  not  seem  possible  that  a dozen 
Edwardes  kicking  and  cuffing  the 
county  could  have  done  the  work. 
The  result  almost  justify  the  faith 
that  these  schools  were  dropped  liter- 
ally out  of  the  heavens  into  the  earth 
below. 

Perhaps  they  were;  for  is  it  not 
written:  “Seek  ye  first  the  King- 
dom of  God,  and  his  righteousness, 
and  all  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you?” 

Somebody  has  been  on  a search  for 
the  Kingdom — and  he  has  found  it. 


A lady  who  excelled  in  making  wax  flowers  and  fruit  was  criticized 
severely  by  her  friends.  She  showed  them  an  apple.  One  complained  of 
the  color,  another  of  the  shape,  and  so  on.  When  they  had  finished,  she 
cut  the  apple  and  ate  it. — Christian  Register. 
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HAVE  YOU  SEEN  ONE? 

Several  of  our  exchanges  have  carried  an  exhibit  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  their  county  school  board,  giving  an  account  of  the  steward- 
ship of  the  authorities.  We  took  it  at  first  to  be  just  an  evidence  of  pride; 
but  it  seems  that  the  law  makes  it  mandatory  upon  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation to  publish  their  receipts  and  expenditures,  by  item 


This,  however,  is  the  law  on  the 
subject : 

Section  198  of  the  Public  School 
Law  of  North  Carolina . “On  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  August  of  each 
year  the  county  board  of  education 
shall  cause  to  be  audited  the  books 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  county  school 
fund  and  the  accounts  of  the  county 
board  of  education,  and  shall  provide 
for  the  cost  of  the  same,  where  a 
county  auditor  is  not  provided  by 
special  statute,  out  of  the  incidental 
fund.  The  auditor's  report  shall 
show : 

(1)  The  total  amount  belonging 
to  the  county  for  the  six-month  school 
term  &c.  &c ; 

(2)  The  number  of  schools  in  the 
county,  other  than  city  schools,  sup- 
parted  in  part  by  local  taxes  &c,  &c. 
and  it  shall  show  the  total  amount 
of  local  taxes  raised  for  schools  and 
belonging  to  the  credit  of  each  local 
tax  district,  and  how  this  fund  was 


disbursed', 

(3)  Thesalary,  traveling  expenses r 
clerical  assistance,  and  other  office 
expenses  of  the  county  superinten- 
dent and  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation : 

(4)  The  salary  paid  to  each  teach- 
er, supervisor,  principal  and  all  other 
employes  employed  in  the  the  county 
system,,  &c,  &c ; 

(5)  The  amount  of  the  operating 
and  equipment  fund  received,  the 
source  of  the  fund,  and  how  it  was 
disbursed.” 

******H«*,»r 

“The  auditor's  report  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  some  newspaper  circulating 
in  the  county,  or  in  bulletin  form , 
and  one  copy  shall  be  sent  to  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  one  copy  shall  be  given 
to  the  chairman  of  the  county  board, 

1 of  commissioners,  and  one  copy  to  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  education. 


Has  anybody  during  the  past  six  years  seen  such  an  exhibit  of  school  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements,  touching  the  operation  of  the  Cabarrus  schools? 

Or  has  anybody  ever  seen  a bulletin,  issued  by  the  present  school  executive 
officer,  and  covering  the  above  school  matters,  in  accordance  with  section  198 
of  the  School  Law  at  anytime  during  the  past  six  years? 


Howe’er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 

’Tis  only  noble  to  be  good; 

Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

—-Alfred  Tennyson. 
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SPECIAL  TEXTILE  TRAINS. 


Three  special  textile  trains,  to  be 
loaded  solidly  with  the  products  of 
•Carolina  mills,  will  be  operated 
•daily  by  the  Southern  Railway  Sys- 
tem beginning  August  1,  according 
to  announcement  made  from  the 
Southern’s  offices  in  Charlotte. 

All  cotton  factory  products  for 
points  outside  the  South  will  be 
handled  in  these  trains,  which  will 
run  on  fast  schedules  and  be  given 
the  same  attention  as  has  been  given 
to  the  special  trains  handling 
peaches  and  other  perishables. 

Trains  will  be  run  from  Green- 
ville, S.  C.,  to  Potomac  Yards,  Va., 
handling  textile  freight,  moving  all 
rail  to  Eastern  destinations,  from 
Greenville  to  Pinners  Point,  Va., 
handling  freight  moving  via  boat 
line  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Boston  and  Providence;  and 
from  Spencer,  N.  C.,  to  Cincinnati, 
Louisville  and  East  St.  Louis,  with 
a connecting  train  from  Hayne,  S. 
€.,  to  Asheville,  handling  freight  for 


the  West,  including  twenty-five 
daily  package  cars  for  destinations 
on  and  beyond  the  Ohio  River. 

Solid  cars  loaded  by  the  mills  as 
well  as  package  cars  loaded  at  the 
Southern’s  assembling  stations  at 
Spencer,  N.  C.,  and  Hayne,  S.  C., 
will  be  handled  on  these  trains. 

No  short-haul  freight  will  be 
handled  on  them  and  there  will  be 
no  switching  at  intermediate  ter- 
minals. 

The  establishment  of  this  service 
exclusively  for  cotton  factory  pro- 
ducts strikingly  illustrates  the 

growth  and  diversification  of  the 

textile  industry  in  the  Piedmont 
territory,  the  variety  of  goods  now 
being  turned  out  and  the  wide  range 
of  destinations  to  which  they  are 
moved  having  influenced  the  man- 

agement of  the  Southern  to  inaug- 
urate these  special  trains  as  a 
further  contribution  to  the  up- 

building of  the  textile  industry  in 
the  territory  it  serves. 


THE  HEART  OF  WOODROW  WILSON. 

(Charlotte  Observer) 

The  death  of  President  Harding  was  occasion  for  the  bringing  out 
many  different  varieties  of  sentimentalism,  of  fulsomeness;  much  of  it 
went  to  the  extreme  in  the  emotional,  and  in  some  cases  the  extrava- 
gancies were  approached.  The  finest  example  in  the  sincerely  simple  was 
given  the  world  by  former  President  Wilson,  in  his  acceptance  of  the 
suggestion  extended  by  President  Coolidge  that  he  lend  his  presence  to 
the  funeral  ceremonies.  The  former  President  spoke  from  the  depths  of 
his  heart — frankly,  reverently  and  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  and  with 
inclusion  of  a pathetic  qualification.  Mr.  Wilson’s  letter  to  President 
Coolidge  is  worthy  of  a place  in  the  records  of  the  day.  This  is  what 
he  wrote,  and  it  will  reinforce  his  position  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  as 
that  of  a great  American — 

My  Dear  Mr.  President: 

Thank  you  sincerely  for  the  gracious  courtsy  of  your  note,  just  receiv- 
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ed.  I sincerely  grieve  as  you  do  over  the  death  of  President  Harding, 
who  had  undoubtedly  won  the  esteem  of  the  whole  Nation  by  his  honorable 
and  conscientious  conduct  in  office. 

I shall  esteem  it  an  honor  to  take  part  in  the  funeral  procession,  and 
shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  assign  a position  in  the  procession  for  my  car, 
which  will  be  occupied  by  Mrs.  Wilson  and  myself  and,  I hope,  by  my 
friend  Admiral  Grayson.  It  will  be  with  feelings  of  the  utmost  solemn- 
ity and  reverence  that  I will  attend,  I regret  to  say  my  lameness  makes 
it  impracticable  for  me  to  attend  the  exercises  in  the  Capitol, 

Allow  me  express  the  hope  that  your  administration  of  the  great  of- 
fice to  which  you  have  been  so  unexpectedly  called  will  abound  in  satis- 
faction of  many  kinds. 

With  cordial  good  wishes, 

Sincerely  yours, 

WOODROW  WILSON, 

Noble  sentiments,  finely  and  eloquently  expressed,  say  we. 


SHE  TELLS  HOW  IT  CAME  AND  WENT, 

Obeying  the.,  law , Miss  Margie..  McEachen,  the  capable  and.,  pains-taking 
treasurer  of  Cabarrus  county,  on  the  first  day  of  August  rendered  to  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  her  annual  report  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  school  fund  of  Cabarrus.  The  items  of  said  report 
will  prove  of  no  little  interest  to  those  who  have  the  cause  of  education  at 
heart.  It  deserves  a close  analysis. 

There  is  one  item  in  the  report  that  shows  a treasurer’s  commission  being 
paid.  That  applies  to  a former  administration,  occuring  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 1st,  1922,  when  Miss  McEachern  took  charge  of  the  office  of  treasurer , 
which  is  now  on  a salary  basis  and  not  on  commission.  Ten  years  ago  the 
total  educational  fund  reached  $28,582.46;  today  it  is  $183,374.81. 


RECEIPTS  AND  SOURCES 

I.  Balance  June  30,  1922,  Brought 

Forward  4.61 

II.  General  County  Funds  for  Year: 

County  Property  Tax  $138,756.15 
General  State  and  Coun- 
ty Poll  Tax  6,168.23 

Forfeitures,  Penalties,  and 

Fines  8,460.98 

Total  County  Funds  for 

Year  ................  $153,385.36 

III.  Special  Local  Taxes: 

Operation  and  Maintenance  9,281.38 


Total  Special  Local  Taxes  $9,281.38 


IV.  Miscellaneous  State  Funds: 

Adult  Illiteracy  90.00 

Teacher  Training  240.00 

Libraries  60.00 

Special  Building  Fund  ..18,875.00 
Total  State  Funds  .......  .$19,265.00 


V.  Private  Donations: 

For  Libraries  60.00 

For  Buildings  385.51 


For  Auxiliary  Agencies  ....  114.20 
From  Rosenwald  Fund  ....700.00 
Total  Private  Donations  ,.$1,259.71 
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VI.Nonrevenue  Receipts : 

Sale  of  School  Property 140.00 

Refunds  38.75 

Total  Nonrevenue  Receipts  ..$178.75 


Total  Funds  from  All 

Sources  $183,374.81 

EXPENDITURE 

1.  Teaching  and  Supervision: 

Paid  White  teachers — Ele- 


mentary   57,835.06 

Paid  colored  Teachers — 

Elementary  7,885.00 

Salary  County  Superin- 
tendent   3,300.00 

Salary  Superintendent 

Public  Welfare  ..887.50 

Teachers  Training  530.00 

Total  $70,437.56 


II.  Administraion 

Expenses  of  County  Super- 
intendent   300.00 

Mileage  and  Per  Diem  of 

County  Board  190.80 

Office  Assistant  990.00 

Office  Expenses  655.77 

Treasurer’s  Commission  ....761.63 

All  Other  2,464.22 

Total  $5,362.42 


III.  Operation  and  Maintenance : 
White 

Fuel  and  School  Supplies  3,393.42 


Rent  and  Insurance  531.93 

Colored 

Fuel  and  School  Supplies  532.35 

Total  $4,457.70 

IV.  Outlay  Payments : 

White 


New  Buildings  and  Sites  17,242.43 
New  Equipment  ....... .1,960.58 

Repairs  and  Replacements  3,677.08 
Libraries  186.26 

Colored 

Repairs  and  Replacements  498.60 

Total $23,564.95 

V.  Borrowed  Money  Repaid: 

Installments  and  Int.,  State 

Literary  Fund  1,771.20 

Installments  and  Int.,  Em- 
ergency Loan  Fund 81.80 

Interest  on  Borrowed  Money  900.00 
Interest  on  bonds  and  Trans- 
ferred to  Sinking  Fund  56.81 


Taxes  Refunded,  Errors, 

Overcharges  213.00 

Total  $3,022.81 


VI.  Paid  City  Schools : 

Concord  53,375.00 

Kannapolis  16,290.00 

Mt.  Pleasant  2,775.00 

Total  72,440.00 


Total  Expenditures  . . . .$179,285.44< 
Balance  on  Hand  June  30, 

1923  4,089.37 


Other  Expenditures 

Night  school  180.00 

Wells  185.00 

Signs  for  Schools  6.00 

Charity  7.56 

..Work  on  Yards  18.00 

Exp.  of  Sunday  School  ....  24.35 

Freight  & Express  28.14 

Commencement  72.50 

Census  148.17 

Toilets  1,484.48 

Nurse  310.02 

Total  For  All  Other  Ex- 
penses   $2,464.22 
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OFFICE  OF  LAUREATE. 


Greek  history  is  rich  in  traditions 
concerning  the  shrub,  or  small  tree, 
known  as  the  laurel.  The  laurel  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  daphne 
of  the  ancient.  The  Romans  bor- 
rowed the  customs  from  the  Greeks 
of  attracting  to  the  laurel  the  ideas 
of  victory,  triumph,  and  conquest. 
Laurel  was  sacred  to  Apollo  who 
in  the  laurel  groves  of  Temple  puri- 
fied himself  from  the  blood  of  the 
Python.  As  Apollo  was  the  god  of 
poets,  the  laurel  or  Laurea  Apol- 
linaris  became  associated  with  poetic 
merit,  and  passed  finally  to  the  ideas 
contained  in  the  word  Laureate.  The 
gates  of  the  Caesars  were  guarded 
with  laurel,  and  letters  of  victory 
were  garnished  with  it.  It  is  forbid- 
den for  all  vulgar  uses,  and  always 
employed  in  divination.  Usage  has 
been  widespread  of  forming  of  laurel 
a crown  for  the  hero  and  the  poet. 
Laureate  thus  came  in  history  to  be 
associated  with  literary  or  military 
distinction. 

The  term  poet  laureate  was  first 
used  among  the  Englsh  when  Charles 
I in  1617  created  the  office  and  nomi- 
nated Ben  Johnson  for  the  place. 
This  creation  came  out  of  the  custom 
of  having  attached  to  the  courts  of 
earlier  times  minstrels  or  singers. 
Before  this  time  in  the  day  of  Ed- 
ward IY  we  find  John  Kay  describing 
himself  as  the  king’s  most  humble 
poet  laureate.”  The  crown  had  fre- 
quently honored  literary  talents. 
Edward  III  had  given  to  Chauser 
a pensions,  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  granted  a pension  to  Spen- 
ser. Following  Ben  Johnson  the 
office  of  poet  laureate  was  held  suc- 
cessively by  Wm.  Davenant  Dray- 


den,  Shadwell,  Ttate,  Rowe,  Eusden,. 
Cibber,  Whitehead,  Wharton  Pye 
Southerly,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson 
and  Alfred  Austin.  The  office  was 
so  elevated  and  dignified  by  certain 
holders,  such  as  Tennyson  and  Words- 
worth, that  many  clamored  for  its 
abolition  at  their  death,  lest  it  be 
degraded  by  an  inferior  genius.  The 
pension  paid  the  laureate  greatly 
varied  for  different  holders  of  the 
place;  it  rose  as  high  as  three  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling,  and  sunk  as  low 
as  twenty-five  pounds  sterling,  de- 
pending upon  the  whim  of  the  crown. 
Of  all  the  holders  of  the  place,  Ten- 
nyson was  most  felicitous  in  meeting 
the  highest  expectations  on  court  and 
great  national  occasions  by  poems 
of  real  significance  and  merit.  His 
Ode  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington is  a fine  instance  of  this.  On 
the  other  hand  Wordsworth  in  accept- 
ing the  position  of  laureate  made  it 
a condition  that  he  was  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  write  for  any  certain  state 
occasions  at  all,  but  would  only  write 
as  moved  by  the  impulse  that  he  had 
something  to  say.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  Tennyson  drew  about 
one  hundred  pounds  sterling  annually 
while  he  filled  the  office. 

While  in  many  cases  the  office  of 
poet  laureate  conferred  on  the  crown 
no  special  distinction,  still  in  other 
cases  the  association  of  certain  no- 
table work  with  the  patronage  as- 
corded  by  the  crown  reflected  much 
honor;  conspicuous  as  to  this  we  may 
name  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Wordsworth 
and  Tennyson.  If  the  crown  had  done 
even  more  to  dignify,  and  assist,  lit- 
erary effort  it  would  have  been  an 
even  added  honor  to  any  ruler.  Of 
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course,  no  appointment  can  make  a 
poet,  but  where  there  is  a real  poet, 
those  who  so  recognize,  honor  not  the 
poet  so  much  as  they  honor  them- 
selves. 

America  has  never  been  very  hos- 
pitable to  the  idea  of  a poet  lau- 
reate. Perhaps  this  has  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  so  long  had  the 
sanction  of  English  royalty,  that  it 
did  not  seem  wise  to  adopt  the  idea. 
If  we  had  spent  something  though, 
under  some  wise  plan,  for  helping 
struggling  authors  of  merit,  it  would 
have  paid  us  a thousand  fold. 

In  1921  the  state  of  Nebraska  ap- 


pointed John  G.  Neihardt  to  the  post 
of  poet  laureate.  He  has  honored 
the  State  by  his  work,  and  bids  fair 
to  confer  upon  Nebraska  great  lustre 
by  his  splendid  talents.  Miss  Violet 
McDougal  was  wreathed  with  the 
Poet’s  laurel  this  past  June  by  the 
State  of  Oklahoma.  A wise  choice 
would  always  confer  distinction  upon 
the  State  and  the  recipient,  an  un- 
wise choice  would  be  a most  lament- 
able blunder.  It  would  in  all  cases 
be  hard  to  find  a proper  jury  to  pass 
upon  the  situation. — William  Thorn- 
ton 


IF  YOU  DRINK  BOOTLEG  WHISKEY. 


If  you  drink  the  bootlegger’s  whiskey: 

You  are  encouraging  the  anarchist  to  destroy  the  laws  to  protect  prop- 
erty. 

You  are  doing  your  best  to  encourage  law  breaking  and  drunkenness 
and  every  criminality  on  the  part  of  your  employees. 

You  are  sowing  in  the  hearts  of  your  children  the  seed  of  moral  rot- 
tenness, which  will  bring  forth  a harvest  of  evil  as  sure  as  night  fol- 
lows day. 

You  are  belying  your  profession  of  patriotism  by  seeking  to  destroy 
all  patriotism;  for  all  patriotism  must  be  based  upon  a recognition  of  and 
an  obedience  to  the  Constitution  of  thiis  country. 

If  you  profess  to  honor  the  American  flag  you  are  false  to  your  pro- 
fession, for  you  are  dragging  that  flag  in  the  mud  and  trampling  it 
beneath  your  feet. 

If  you  claim  to  hate  the  coldblooded  murderer  who  murders  in  order 
to  rob  the  paying  clerk  or  the  cashier,  you  are  really  giving  your  ut- 
most encouragement  to  these  murderers  who  are  abroad  in.  the  land  if  you 
buy  or  drink  the  bootlegger’s  whiskey. 

The  bootlegger's  criminalty  spreads  over  the  land.  It  seeks  to  break 
down  every  law  of  man  and  God,  and  every  man  who  makes  possible 
the  bootlegger’s  accursed  traffic  is  a co-partner,  a co-laborer  and  a a co- 
worker with  the  bootlegger,  and  equally  responsible  for  every  crime  com- 
mitted by  the  bootlegger. 

The  observance  of  law  and  order  is  one  of  the  supreme  tests  of  a 
nation’s  right  to  live. 

Without  obedience  to  law  there  can  be  no  civilization. — Manufactur- 
er’s Record. 
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CABARRUS  COUNTY’S  BEST  RURAL  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 


This  building  was  erected  by  a Northern  Presbyterian  board  of  missions. 
It  is  practically  the  beginning  of  that  educational  movement  tfc&t  ultimately 
resulted'  in  the  establishment  of  the  Laura  Sunderland  Memorial  School. 
Having  no  further  use  for  the  building  the  authorities  sold  it  to  Cabarrus 
county  for  public  school  purpose.  This  occurred  before  the  present  school  of- 
ficials took  charge  of  public  education  in  Cabarrus. 

About  a year  ago  getting  a touch  of  school-house  improvement  in  their  sys- 
tem, the  school  officials  had  this  series  of  outsid'e  steps  (Marked  X)  erected. 
They  are  built  of  old-field  pine,  uncovered  and  unpainted'.  This  great  (?) 
schoolhouse  improvement  represents  an  outlay  of  $208.47,  a small  part  of  over 
$230,000  claimed  as  the  increase  of  the  value  (?)  of  public  school  property, 
during  the  past  six  years. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Paul  Funderburk. 


About  500  bushels  of  oats  were 
thrashed  last  week. 

tttt 

Master  Paul  Green  has  been  given 
a position  in  the  carpenter  shop, 

tttt 

Several  thousand  pounds  of  toma- 


toes are  being  obtained  daily,  and 
canned. 

tttt 

Master  Mike  Mahoney  has  recent- 
ly been  given  a position  in  the 
Printing  Department. 

Hit 

A large  number  of  watermelons 
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were  gathered  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Tuesday  afternoon. 

nn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Groover  are 
away  spending  their  vacation.  The 
boys  will  be  glad  uThen  they  return. 

tm 

Master Pressly  Mills, Glen  Monday 
and  Loxley  Saunders  were  honorably 
paroled  by  Supt.  Boger  last  Satur- 
day. 

mi 

Master  Walter  Morris  and  Julian 
Strickland  have  recently  been  given 
a position  at  the  Dairy  with  Mr. 
Hobby. 

tttt 

The  Southern  Railway  Co.  is 
lengthing  the  R.  R.  siding  that  is  be- 
ing used  by  the  institution  several 
hundred  feet. 

tttt 

Mr.  Horton  cut  the  boys  hair  last 
week.  They  are  happy  again  be- 
cause no  long  growth  of  hair  is 
bothering  them 

tttt 

The  new  granary  is  completed 
many  bushels  of  potatoes, onions  and 
other  vegetables  are  being  placed  in 
the  new  building. 

tttt 

Mrs.  John  Russell  is  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  a matron  in  the  Iredell- 
Rowan  Cottage  until  the  return  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Groover. 

tttt 

Rev.  Mr.  Lyerly  delivered  a very 
interesting  sermon  in  the  Auditor- 
ium last  Sunday.  He  took  his  text 
from  the  3rd  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Daniel. 

tttt 

Master  Sammie  Osborne  who  has 


been  in  the  Concord  Hospital  taking 
treatment  for  an  inflamed  leg  for  the 
past  few  days  has  returned  to  the 
institution. 

tttt 

Master  Howard  Monday  a new 
arrival  is  Frank  Disk’s  new 
assistant  at  the  store  house  and  ice 
plant.  He  will  probably  be  Master 
Frank’s  successor. 

tttt 

Master  Colman  Smith  was  recent- 
ly given  a position  as  house  boy  in 
the  9th  cottage.  He  will  succeed  Mas- 
ter PaulKimery  who  is  to  be  paroled 
in  the  next  few  days. 

tttt 

The  boys,  who  are  in  Prof.  W.W. 
Johnson’s  school  room,  instead  of 
having  school  on  last  Tuesday,  help- 
ed on  the  work  force  on  account  of 
Pi  of.  Johnson's  absence. 

tttt 

Miss  Evangline  Greenlee  has  re- 
turned to  the  institution.  She  has 
been  away  spending  her  vacation. 
She  is  a school  teacher  and  the  pupils 
in  her  room  are  glad  to  have  her  back. 

tttt 

Master  Edgar  Warren  and  John 
Moose  were  honorably  paroled  by 
Superintendent  Boger  last  Tuesday* 
The  band  boys  bated  to  see  Master 
Moose  leave  as  he  was  one  of  the 
best  cornet  players  they  had. 

tttt 

Master  Charles  Padgett  has  been 
given  a position  in  the  laundry. 
He  will  succeed  Master  Manford 
Mooney  who  has  been  placed  on  the 
tractor  force.  Master  Kelma  Smith 
was  also  placed  on  the  tractor  force. 

tttt 

The  boys  are  all  rejoicing  to  know 


that  there  is  no  more  work  to  do  on 
the  ball  diamond.  The  boys  have 
been  working  hard  to  make  it  the 
best  in  the  state.  We  all  think  that 
they  have  succeeded. 

ttxt 

The  boys  enjoyed  a big  water- 
melon feast  upon  the  campus  last 
Wednesday,  Aug.  8.  One  hundred 
and  six  nice  big  melons  were  cut  into 
quaters  and  eaten  by  the  boys. 
They  enjoyed  these  very  much  and 
are  looking  toward  to  the  time  to 


come  when  they  shall  enjoy  another 
feast  like  this. 

tttt 

The  following  boys  received  visits 
from  their  relatives  and  friends  last 
Wednesday,  August  the  8th:  Lee 
Yow,  Ralph  Hunley,  Baynes  Porter- 
field, Preston  Winders,  Henry  Brew- 
er, Carlton  Hager,  Earnest  Tarlton, 
Ben  Cameron,  Charlie  Almond,  Geo. 
Scott,  Howard  Riggs,Mike  Mahoney, 
Valton  Lee,  William  Gregory  and 
Ralph  Cutchin. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

Passenger  Train  Schedules 


Arrival  and  Departure  of  Passenger  Trains,  Concord,  N.  C. 


LY. 

NO. 

BETWEEN 

NO. 

AR. 

1:40A 

i 

30 

i 

New  York-Birmingham 

| 30 

i 

1:40  A 

2:37A 

i 

29 

i 

Birmingham-New  York 

| 29 

i 

2:37A 

5:12A 

i 

44 

i 

W ashington- Atlanta 

1 44 

i 

5:12A 

6:32A 

i 

31 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

1 31 

i 

6:32  A 

8:41  A 

! 

137 

i 

Atlanta-New  York 

I 137 

i 

8:41A 

9:25A 

8 

I 

11 

i 

Charlotte-Norfolk-Richmond 

1 H 

i 

9 :25A 

10 :55A 

II 

36 

i 

New  York  Birmingham-New  Orleans 

1 36 

i 

10 :55A 

3:20P 

1 

45 

i 

W ashington-Charlotte 

I 45 

i 

3 ;20P 

3:45P 

1 

46 

i 

Charlotte-Danville 

1 46 

i 

3:45P 

7 :10P 

1 

12 

i 

Norfolk-Richmond- Atlanta 

| 12 

i 

7 :10P 

8:18P 

I 

32 

i 

New  York- Augusta 

| 32 

i 

8:18P 

10 :20P 

I 

35 

i 

Birmingham-New  Orleans-New  York 

I 35 

! 

10 :20P 

9:45P 

I 

138 

i 

New  York- Atlanta 

| 138 

I 

9:45P 

9:31P 

1 

135 

i 

Washington- Atlanta 

| 135 

I 

9:31P 

Through  Pullman  sleeping  car  service  to  Washington,  Philidelphia,  New 
York,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mobile,  New  Orleans 

Unexcelled  service,  convenient  schedules  and  direct  connections  t©  all 
points. 

Schedules  published  as  information  and  are  not  guaranteed. 

R.  H.  GRAHAM.  D.  P.  A.,  M.  E.  WOODY,  Ticket  Agent, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  Concord,  N.  C. 
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I SAVED  BY  SAVING.  I 


During  some  recent  researches  among  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii  the  explorers  turned  up  a find  that  told 
its  own  story.  It  was  the  body  of  a crippled  boy. 
He  was  lame  in  his  foot,  and  around  the  body  there 
was  a woman’s,  arm — a finely  shaped,  beautiful, 
bejeweled  arm.  The  mute  find  told  its  simple  story. 
The  great  stream  of  fire  suddenly  coming  from  the 
volcano;  the  crowd  fleeing  for  life;  the  little  cripple 
unable  to  get  along  fast  enough;  the  woman’s  heart 
touched;  her  arm  thrown  around  the  boy  to  aid  his 
escape ; then  the  overtaking  fire-flood,  and  both  lost. 
The  arm  that  was  stretched  out  to  save  another  was 
saved,  and  only  that.  All  the  rrest  of  the  brave  res- 
cuer’s body  was  gone.  The  saving  part  was  sav- 
ed. Only  that  mercifully  stretched  out  to  save 
another  was  itself  saved. — S.  D.  Gordon. 
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COMMUNITY  LIFE. 

A community  is  ideal  just  in  the  degree  that  its  citizens  as  individuals 
are  self-respecting,  considerate,  loyal,  and  sympathetic;  and  its  business 
interests  intelligent,  cooperative  and  energetic.  There  is  nothing  mys- 
terious about  the  progressive  and  forward-looking  community  for  these 
terms  are  convertible  with  human  nature  at  its  best.  When  business 
rivalries  beget  harsh,  unjust  and  malicious  antagonisms,  not  only  is  com- 
munity progress  arrested,  but  social  standards  are  made  to  suffer  and  per- 
sonal attributes  lose  their  virtue.  To  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  if  these 
verities,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recollect  that  the  community  is  but  the 
individual  amplified. 

A community  is  what  its  average  citizen  makes  it,  for  leadership  can  do 
nothing  more  than  leaven  the  lump,  and  the  standard  is  low  or  high  just 
in  the  degree  that  the  lump  is  receptive  and  capable  of  rising. — Wilming- 
ton Stai. 


EYES  SET  TO  THE  FUTURE. 

Randolph  county  has  been  taking  note  of  the  marvelous  progress  going  on 
in  some  of  the  counties,  and  has  made  preparations  to  put  the  matter  up  to 
her  people  to  catch  the  step. 

On  Ocober  2,  the  question  of  putting  a special  tax  of ‘thirty-five  (.35)  cents 
on  the  hundred  dollars  for  school  purposes  and  the  issuing  of  $500,000  of 
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bonds  for  sehoolliouse  development,  will  be  voted  on.  The  county  board  of 
education  has  approved  the  matter  (and  are  actually  in  favor  of  it)  and  the 
county  commissioners  have  ordered  the  election.  The  purpose  is  to  make  the 
county  the  unit,  and  cut  out  all  favored  districts.  One  white  child  in  one 
part  of  a county  is  just  as  good  and  has  just  as  valid  claims  on  the  author- 
ities as  any  other  child — and  until  favoritism  ceases  we  cannot  have  an  ideal 
democracy. 

SEEING  THE  END. 

1 1 This  year  will  end  it,”  said  a prominent  farmer  of  No.  10  township. 
Continuing1  he  said:  “I  am  sorry  that  I am  not  financially  able  to  give  my 
two  children  what  my  neighbors  are  able  to  do.  When  my  children  complete 
the  seventh  grade  in  the  local,  rural  school  this  coming  winter,  they  will, 
of  necessity,  have  to  end  their  educational  strides;  but  my  neighbor  is  amply 
able  to  send  his  children  off  to  Mt.  Pleasant  or  elsewhere  to  continue  their 
educational  equipment  for  life.  My  neighbor  does  not  do  any  more  towards 
sustaining  the  government  than  I do — both  of  us  do  all  that  is  demanded  of 
us;  but  he  is  possessed  of  riches — I am  poor,  suffering  burdens  that  had  to  be 
be  met.” 

Is  it  right  that  one  child  on  a farm,  better  situated,  can  obtain  certain,  ad- 
vantages, while  the  child  on  the  adjoining  farm  must  be  denied?  The  author- 
ities have  a right  to  provide  for  the  education  of  a child  beyond  the  seventh 
grade;  and  as  long  as  it  does  it  for  some,  it  should  feel  honor -bound  to  treat 
all' alike.  Personal  and  official  honor  makes  it  a bounded  duty.  It  cannot 
be  escaped. 

***•**•*« 

IT  IS  VERY  CONTAGEOUS* 

A letter  received  from  Prof.  J.  S.  Edwards,  the  earnest  and  effective  county 
superintendent  of  the  Montgomery  county  public  schools  will  explain  itself: 
“Dear  Editor  The  Uplift" 

I have  just  read  your  article  in  The  Uplift  on  the  Montgomery  county 
schools.  I wish  to  assure  you  that  the  people  of  Montgomery  appreciate 
this  article.  They  are  taking  great  prj.de  and  interest  in  their  schools, 
and  are  making  every  effort  to  make  the  advantages  equal  for  every  child 
in  the  county.  Since  Mr.  Bost  wrote  his  article,  eleven  more  small  one- 
room  schools  have  joined  the  larger  schools  of  the  county  districts. 
Elections  are  pending  for  eight  more  small  schools  to  consolidate.  Our 
county-wide  election  will  carry  this  Spring.  Only  five  school  trucks 
will  be  needed  for  these  new  additions. 

You  are  doing  a great  work  for  education  in  the  state.  The  Uplift 
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is  always  full  of  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  should  be  sent  into  every 
nook  and  corner  of  North  Carolina. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  S.  Edwards.” 

The  water  is  fine.  If  Messrs  Odell,  McAllister  and  Smith  would  take  just 
a little  time  off  from  their  several  duties,  make  a reasonably  careful  study  of 
the  Cabarrus  problem,  then  lay  down  the  law  to  their  executive  clerk,  push 
him  off  into  the  water — he’ll  swim  before  he  drowns.  The  people  are  hunger- 
ing for  a leadership — having  seen  one  in  action,  the  people  will  follow. 

If  Montgomery  county  can  present  such  a superb  example  of  endeavor, 
why  not  Cabarrus? 

$ # * # # * * 

VARNER  THINKS  HE’S  OUT  OF  THE  GAME 

It  was  announced  in  The  Lexington  Dispatch  that  Mr.  H.  B.  Varner,  who 
has  successfully  and  profitably  conducted  it  for  twenty-seven  years,  had 
disposed  of  the  valuable  property;  and  had  retired  from  the  game.  THE 
UPLIFT  makes  no  doubt  that  Varner  thinks  that  he  retired  from  the  most 
fascinating  work  in  all  christiandom,  but  he’s  mistaken.  He  can’t  wash  the 
ink  from  his  fingers,  and  some  of  these  days  he  will  be  seen  marching  back 
into  the  business.  Other  folks  have  made  the  experiment  and  failed  in  stay- 
ing out  of  the  game,  and  this  will  be  Varner’s  fate. 

The  Dispatch  was  a real  newspaper  and  made  for  itself  a high  place  in 
mewspaperdom  in  North  Carolina.  The  property  was  sold  to  Mr,  Ernest  J. 
F.  Grewe,  late  of  Ohio,  who  has  had  considerable  newspaper  experience, 
Mr.  Grewe  comes  most  highly  recommended,  and  he  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
^raft  of  the  state.  Mr.  E.  E,  Witherspoon,  an  exceptionably  bright  and 
faithful  editorial  writer,  will  remain  editor  of  The  Dispatch.. 


QUEER  THINGS  THAT  ARE  PASSING. 

A perusal  of  the  contribution  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Clark  in  this  number  will  prove 
quite  interestiing.  This  observant  writer  has  run  down  the  origin  of  a wo®^ 
that  was  common  currency  among  the  colored  people  i ( ’fore  de  war.  ’ ’ The 
old-timey  colored  folks  well  remember  that  in  the  long  ago,  when  they  felt 
aggrieved  or  out-of-humor,  they  got  lots  of  satisfaction  in  thinking  of  tie 
white  folks  as  “Buckra.  ” 

Col.  Leroy  Kirkpatrick’s  old  “ black  mammy”  insists  that  all  colored 
people  regarded  all  white  folks  as  buckras  “except  my  white  folks;”  but 
old  Giles  Miller,  the  orderly  and  gentlemanly  colored  artist,  who  manipulates 
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an  old  Dutch  grass  scythei  most  gracefully  and  effectively,  says  the  word  was 
confined  to  describing  the  biggetted  and  bossy  only — that  nice  white  folks 
were  spoken  of  as  “ master  and  missy.'” 

Mr.  Clark,  however,  makes  a thoughtful  suggestion  in  that  he  would  like 
to  see  some  one  assemble  all  the  old  expressions  and  terms  that  served  well 
their  day  and  preserve  them.  Such  a collection  would  be  entertaining  and 
throw  light  on  how’  people  in  different  times  gave  expression  to  their  views. 
THE  UPLIFT  can  but  hope  that  Mr.  Clark,  himself,  could  see  his  way  clear 
to  knock  off  from  regular  duties  long  enough  to  assemble  all  th6  words  and 
terms  that  once  were  mighty  expressive  but  have  since  lost  their  cunning — no 
one  could  make  such  a contribution  so  well  as  the  deliberative  and  investiga- 
ting individual  that  presides  over  the  Statesville  postoffice. 

******* 

ANOTHER  SPLENDID  BENEFACTION. 

A certain  gentleman,  representing  himself  and  several1,  associates,  called  the 
chairman  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  Board  of  Trustees  into  his  private 
office,  and  quietly  authorized  him  to  proceed  at  once  to  fittingly  furnish  the 
JAMES  WILLIAM  CANNON  MEMORIAL  BUILDING,  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  send  the  bill  to  him.  This  is  a fine  contribution  to  the  plant  of  the  school. 
This  donation  approximates  the  expenditure  of  seven  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  hoped  to  have  the  entire  building,  along  with  all  furnishings  placed, 
ready  for  going  to  regular  house-keeping  on  the  11th.  What  a relief  this  will 
be  in  getting  avray  from  aJ  most  serious  handicap  that  has  confronted  the  in- 
stitution since  September  8,  1922.  And  great  hearts  have  brought  this  re- 
lief. 

THE  UPLIFT  has  always  entertained  the  abiding  knowledge  that  the  world 
is  full  of  good  people,  who  welcome  the  opportunity  to  share  the  responsibi- 
lities that  bear  down  on  those  in  charge  of  a great  and  good  cause. 


TO  BE  A PROUD  EVENT. 

Preparations  are  far  enough  advanced  in  getting  ready  for  the  official  open- 
ing of  the  JAMES  WILLIAM  CANNON  MEMORIAL  building,  on  Tuesday 
the  11th  of  September,  to  make  an  enjoyable  and  profitable  event  certain. 
Several  speakers  of  state  and  national  reputation  are  due  to  be  present,  and 
it  is  hoped  to  have  a typically  representative  body  of  North  Carolinans  present 
to  share  with  us  the  delightful  occasion. 


U.  S.  Senator  Underwood  is  to  deliver  an  address  at  the  Davidson  County 
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Fair.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1912  Mr.  H.  B.  Varner  managed  Senator 
Underwood’s  campaign  in  North  Carolina,  and  it  was  Mr.  Varner  who  secured 
the  Senator’s  acceptance  of  the  Davidson  invitation. 

******* 

GOOD  TIME. 

The  Southern  railway  is  preparing  to  make  it  possible  for  a large  number 
of  North  Carolinians  to  get  a very  cheap  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C.  To  go  to 
Washington  and  back  for  ten  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  with  the  possibility  of 
getting  a glimpse  of  the  new  president,  and  seeing  the  most  beautiful  city 
of  the  land,  is  just  about  as  cheap  as  staying  at  home. 
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BUCKRA  AND  OTHER  THINGS 

By  R.  R.  CIARK 


Temporarily  sojourning  in  South 
Carolina  once  upon  a time,  I heard 
the  negroes  using  the  word  “buck- 
ra,” referring  to  the  whites.  “Look 
at  de  buckra!”  called  attention  to 
whites  or  to  an  individual  white ; 
and  “de  buckra”  encompassed  the 
white  population.  Later  I examined 
the  books  as  to  “buckra”  and  found 
that  it  comes  from  the  African 
coast  and  the  West  Indies,  whence 
it  was  transplanted  to  Southern 
United  States.  “In  the  language  of 
the  Calabar  coast  buckra  means 
demon,  a powerful  and  superior  be- 
ing. ” When  the  white  man  carried 
the  native  African  into  slavery  he 
was  doubtless  regarded  as  a “ de- 
mon/J and  the  Caucasian  domina- 
tions of  the  blacks  fixed  in  the  minds 
of  the  latter  the  idea  that  the  white 
man  was  a “buckra.’ ’ The  word  is 
not  common  to  negroes.  I have 
never  heard  it  in  this  part  of  North 
Carolina  and  I doubt  if  our  native 
negroes  in  this  section  know  the 
word.  I understand  that  it  is,  or  was 
at  the  time  I first  heard  it,  common 
on  the  Southern  coast  and  was 
brought  into  some  sections  of  the  up 
country  by  negroes  from  the  coast 
region.  “Po’  buckra”  was  applied 
to  the  whites  of  the  poorer  classes, 
and  the  negroes  would  not  have  ap- 
plied buckra  to  them  if  they  had 
understood  that  it  meant  “superior 
being”;  for  it  is  a well  known  fact 
that  in  former  times  the  colored  race 
didn’t  think  highly,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  that  class  of  whites  who  were 
unable  to  own  slaves.  Among  the 
negroes  whom  I first  heard  using 


buckra  the  “rich  buckra,”  the  white 
man  of  prominence  or  influence,  or 
the  white  to  whom  it  was  dangerous 
to  manifest  disrespect,  commanded 
their  wholesome  respect. 

Therefore  the  word  buckra,  “a 
powerful  and  superior  being,”  seems 
to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  native 
home  of  the  blacks  and  was  attached 
to  the  white  man  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. It  is  also  defined  as  whiter 
a buckra  yam  is  a white  yam; 
strong;  good.  But  the  original  mean- 
ing seems  to  have  been  something 
superior.  So  that  the  'white  man 
who  is  called  buckra  should  take  the 
appellation  as  a compliment. 

In  this  same  South  Carolina  so- 
journ I saw  growing  in  profusion 
on  the  river  banks  and  in  the  pine 
forests  what  we  in  this  section  of 
North  Carolina  would  call  musca- 
dines, or  a species  of  the  scupper- 
nong  grape.  The  people,  whites  as 
well  as  colored,  called  these  grapes 
“bullaces”  (bull-aces,  accent  on 
bull.)  That  was  a new  word  on  me 
and  I found  that  the  books  defined 
a bullace  (of  uncertain  origin)  as 
“a  small  wild,  or  half-domesticated 
European  plum,  related  to  the  dam- 
son but  of  inferior  quality.”  I 
incline  to  the  opinion,  however,  that 
what  was  called  bullaces  in  our 
sister  State  was  simply  the  uncul- 
tivated scuppernong. 

Relating  these  incidents  of  infor- 
mation gathered  in  the  Palmetto 
State  must  not  be  taken  as  indica- 
tion that  the  folks  down  that  way 
are  peculiar  or  very  different  from 
our  own.  I just  happened  on  things 
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there  which  were  new  to  me  then 
and  will  doubtless  be  new  to  some 
of  your  readers,  for  whose  interest 
I am  relating  them.  I am  sure  that 
bullace  and  buckra  are  well  known 
in  some  sections  of  eastern  North 
Carolina.  The  different  modes  of 
expression  and  speech  in  different 
localities,  as  well  as  the  different 
manners  and  customs,  are  of  pecu- 
liar interest  to  one  who  takes  note 
of  these  things.  In  southern  Iredell 
county  pine  knots  for  kindling  were 
called  “rich”  pine  if  they  had  plenty 
of  rosin  and  burned  readily.  In 
other  sections,  at  least  farther  South, 
this  sort  of  kindling  is  always  re- 
ferred to  as  “ Light ’ood”  (light 
wood,)  and  “fat  light ’ood”  if  it  is 
rich  in  rosin. 

The  word  “bodacially  ” was  also 
in  common  use  among  the  uneducat- 
ed in  some  sections  in  years  past. 
Will  destroy  you  “bodacially  ” 
meant  that  you  would  be  entirely 
destroyed;  wholly,  bodily.  If  there 
was  a promise  of  fair  weather  one 
set  of  people  said  it  would  “fair 
off”  instead  of  “clear  off.” 

There  are  many  other  interesting 
colloquialisms,  common  in  former 
years,  which  have  passed  or  are 
rapidly  disappearing.  It’s  a pity 
some  one  who  had  the  time,  talent 
and  interest  did  not  gather  them  in- 


to some  permanent  form  so  that  they 
could  have  been  preserved  for  the 
large  number  who  take  an  interest 
in  such  matters.  But  we  usually 
think  of  these  matters  when  it  is  too 
late.  The  late  J.  P.  Cjaldwell  of 
blessed  memory  always  noted  and 
preserved  in  his  mind  any  quaint  or 
unusual  form  of  expression  or  word 
and  used  them  frequently.  I recall 
one  instance  in  which  he  thought  he 
had  found  something  new,  and  it  was 
new  to  him  but  very  old  to  many 
people,  and  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment embarrassed  him.  A corres- 
pondent writing  to  a news-paper 
spoke  of  “muching”  the  dogs.  Mr. 
Caldwell  took  notice  at  once. 
“Muching”  was  a new  one  on  him 
and  he  played  it  up  in  the  Observer, 
of  which  he  was  then  editor.  There- 
upon numerous  folks  took  pains  and 
pleasure  in  writing  him  that  1 1 much- 
ing” a dog,  or  any  thing  or  person 
simply  meant  “to  make  much  of.” 
Calling  “Heah,  puppy,”  patting  the 
dog  on  the  head  and  saying  “good 
doggie,”  is  “muching”  the  dog.  In 
other  words  it  is  petting,  “making 
up”  to  something.  I have  heard  of 
“petting  parties”  among  the  young 
folks  in  these  modern  days.  I don’t 
know  just  what  they  are,  but  pos- 
sibly the  old-timers  would  have  call- 
ed it  “muching.” 


The  man  who  robs  his  neighbor  today  robs  himself  of  tomorrow.  In 
playing  the  game  of  life  expediency  suggests  all  sorts  of  temporary  ad- 
vantages at  the  expense  of  others.  Business  codes  of  some  people  are 
written  around  these  suggestions.  The  old  maxim  of  greed  “Business 
is  business’'  is  founded  on  them.  The  man  who  follows  this  mistaken  con- 
ception eventually  comes  to  see  that  he  was  wrong. — Oxford  Friend, 
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THE  SCHOOLS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

(County  Supt.  Peele  in  Charlotte  Observer.) 

School  populations  5,686  or  36  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
county. 

Number  of  schools  in  county  43. 

Number  of  teachers,  129, 

Value  of  school  property,  $389,625.00. 

Annual  school  budget,  $117,000.00.  ( Cabarrus  $183,374.81.  Ed.) 

Amount  for  new  schools,  $67,000. 

Laurinburg  Industrial  institute  ( colored ) value  $60,000.00. 

Annual  school  budget  approximately  $2Q  per  capita. 


I was  born  and  reared  in  Scot- 
land countjr.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
I attended  her  schools,  and  for  the 
last  13  years  I have  taught  and  su- 
perintended in  her  schools.  And 
while  I cannot  claim  that  the  spirit 
for  schools  in  some  parts  of  our 
county  is  any  finer  than  it  was  25 
years  ago,  still  I believe  in  equip- 
ment, attendance  and  preparation  of 
teachers  the  school  life  of  our  coun- 
ty has  kept  abreast  of  the  other  in- 
stitutions and  activities  of  the 
county. 

Judged  by  the  number  of  good 
men  the  schools  turned  out,  our 
schools  of  25  years  ago  under  the 
tuition  system  did  excellent  work. 
Such  men  as  Quakenbush  and 
Wyehe  and  Koonce,  without  remu- 
neration imprinted  themselves  on 
that  generation.  During  the  next  10 
years  there  was  somewhat  of  a lull, 
so  much  so  that  there  were  only 
three  schools  in  the  county  em- 
ploying more  than  one  teacher  in 
1910,  About  this  time  different 
communities  began  to  vote  special 
taxes  upon  themselves  to  supple- 
ment the  public  four  months  ’ term 
and  to  increase  the  number  of 
teachers  per  school. 

In  1913  the  board  of  education 
instructed  me  to  lend  my  efforts  to- 


ward arousing  a public  interest  and 
enthusiasm  among  all  the  people 
for  the  schools.  By  employing 
boosters  for  heads  of  our  larger 
schools,  instituting  debates  and  oth- 
er literary  contests  as  well  as  ath- 
letic rivalry  between  these  larger 
schools,  strong  school  centers  were 
developed,  until  an  efficiency  ap- 
proaching the  maximum  was  attain- 
ed in  three  and  four  teacher  schools. 
But  there  is  a limit  to  the  grade  of 
classroom  work  four  teachers  can  do, 
and  as  our  boys  and  girls  who  went 
to  college  from  our  rural  high 
schools  reported  it  difficult  for  them 
to  cope  with  city  class  mates  our 
board  of  education  adopted  a still 
further  policy  of  consolidation,  elim- 
inating the  high  school  pupils  from 
the  smaller  schools  and  thus  creat- 
ing better  and  larger  high  schools. 
The  people  responded  gradually. 
There  has  been  no  high  school  in  any 
school  employing  less  than  four 
teachers  for  years. 

The  state  policy  of  transportation 
of  pupils  at  public  expense  enabled 
us  to  elimate  several  small 
schools,  and  compare  the  better  ed- 
ucation with  the  added  expense.  All 
the  while  the  school  board  was  study-  • 
ing  the  problem  from  both  angles, 
the  people  in  the  smaller  schools 
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were  comparing  the  work  of  their 
children  with  that  of  their  neigh- 
bors. 

Four  years  ago  our  board  arrived 
at  a definite  school  plan  for  our 
county  and  their  every  move  since 
then  has  been  in  that  direction.  The 
people  in  all  the  communities  did 
not  at  first  respond  but  gradually 
as  the  wisdom  of  the  board’s  plan 
dawned  on  them  they  responded. 
Now  the  whole  county  has  voted 
itself  under  special  school  tax  ex- 
cept two  small  districts,  and  they 
are  wfilling,  and  will  do  so  this  year. 
So  the  board  has  arrived  at  its 
county  wide  plan,  one  section  at 
a time.  Their  plan  for  the  wThite 
schools  embraces  two  standard  high 
schools  working  toward  standard  re- 
quirements. Laurinburg  high  school 
has  for  years  served  the  high  school 
needs  of  Stewartsville  township.  A 
consoliated  grammar  school  at  Johns 
takes  care  of  the  low  grade  pupils 
out  of  reach  of  Laurinburg.  Recent- 
ly the  committee  of  Laurel  Hill 
towmship  voted  to  transport  all  their 
high  school  pupils  to  Laurinburg.  So 
Laurinburg  high  school  will  serve 
geographically  one-half  the  county. 
Over  at  Gibson,  in  Williamson  towTn- 
ship,  is  another  standard  high  school. 
This  school  serves  one-half  of  the 
township.  The  town  of  Laurel  Hill 
has  recently  voted  bonds  for  a $50,- 
000  building  and  high  school  wTork 
wfill  be  continued  here.  This  school 
will  serve  the  other  half  of  William- 
son township,  Spring  Hill  township 
schools  have  been  consolidated  into 
one  school  for  years.  All  the  child- 
ren of  the  township  are  being  trans- 
ported into  Wagram  high  school. 

So  our  plan  has  been  worked  out, 
and  when  two  more  buildings  are 


erected,  we  feel  that  the  ultimate 
goal,  so  far  as  districting  and  build- 
ings are  concerned,  will  have  been 
reached. 

I would  like  to  add  here  that  the 
people  have  practically  kept  their 
board  unchanged  during  these  years, 
so  they  were  able  to  study  condi- 
tions and  work  out  their  plans  with- 
out the  mistakes  of  hurried  action. 
Six  schools  and  12  trucks  will  serve 
the  needs  of  our  white  population 
for  years. 

Our  board  has  not  neglected  the 
negro  schools  during  this  time. 
Within  the  last  few  years  they  have 
spent  $30,000  on  new"  school  build- 
ings for  them. 

We  are  doing  nothing  spectacular, 
but  I do  feel  wre  are  keeping  pace 
with  other  small  counties.  The  time 
was  years  ago,  when  the  old  Spring 
Hill  high  school,  the  Quackenbush 
high  school  for  boys  and  girls  at 
Laurinburg  and  the  Gibson  high 
school  under  Wyche  stood  out  as 
beacon  lights  in  North  Carolina.  The 
history  of  education  in  this  state  is 
incomplete  with  any  of  these 
schools  left  out.  We  do  not  boast 
such  schools  nowr,  but  50  per  cent 
of  our  high  school  graduates  for  the 
past  few  years  have  gone  to  higher 
institutions  of  learning  and  they 
are  taking  high  stands  in  those 
schools. 

Our  expenditures  for  school  pur- 
poses have  increased  five  times 
within  the  past  10  years.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  what  the  percent- 
age of  increase  in  the  finished  prod- 
uct will  be. 

Laurinburg ’s  Public  Schools. 

The  present  system  of  public 
schools  in  Laurinburg  was  inaugu- 
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rated  in  1909.  Prior  to  this  time, 
there  was  no  public  education  wor- 
thy of  the  name,  but  Laurinburg  had 
for  a long  time  enjoyed  one  of  the 
best  private  schools  in  the  state. 
The  Quakenbush  school  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  William  Gfiahain 
Quakenbush  had  a reputation  that 
extended  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  state. 

When  the  present  graded  system 
of  white  schools  was  organized  it 
was  only  a 10-grade  system.  During 
the  year  1911-12  the  eleventh  grade 
was  added,  and  in  1916  the  high 
school  was  placed  upon  the  list  of 
accredited  southern  high  schools. 
The  growth  of  the  enrollment  has 
been  steady.  From  283  pupils  in 
1909  the  school  enrollment  has  in- 
creased to  768  in  1922,  which  is  an 
increase  of  171  per  cent  in  13  years. 
From  nine  members  in  1909-1910 
the  faculty  has  increased  to  25  in 
1923. 

The  newly  organized  school  in 
1909  occupied  a substantial  well- 
equipped  building  costing  approx- 
imately $30,000,  but  in  1921  the  need 
for  larger  quarters  became  so  acute 
that  a bond  issue  of  $150,000  was 
passed,  and  the  construction  of  a 
new  building  was  begun  in  1922. 
This  building  contains  15  class 
rooms,  a library,  two  large  well- 
equipped  science  rooms,  domestic 
science  and  a domestic  art  room, 
and  an  auditorium  with  a seating 
capacity  of  800.  In  addition  to 
these  buildings  there  are  two  frame 
structures  capable  of  accommodat- 


ing 200  pupils. 

The  curriculum  that  is  now  of- 
fered the  high  school  pupils  con- 
tains a number  of  elective  and  op- 
tional subjects  and  the  pupils  are 
promoted  by  subjects  with  grad- 
uation dependent  upon  a required 
number  of  credits.  The  basis  of 
promotion  in  the  elementary  school 
is  the  teacher’s  opinion  of  the  pu- 
pil’s ability  to  do  the  work  of 
the  next  higher  grade.  The  opinion 
is  checked  by  the  results  of  achieve- 
ment tests.  An  interesting  fact  is 
that  92  per  cent  of  the  high  school 
graduates  enter  college. 

The  library  containing  about  1,000 
well  selected  volumes  has  been  care- 
fully catalogued  and  is  under  the 
direction  of  a librarian.  The  class 
of  1924  has  taken  the  library  as  its 
project  and  has  already  ordered  sec- 
tional steel  shelving  together  with 
complete  equipment  for  fitting  up 
the  reading  room. 

In  1922  a stamp  saving  bank  sys- 
tem was  inaugurated.  A large  per- 
centage of  the  elementary  pupils 
have  become  regular  depositors. 
Emphasis  is  laid  upon  regularity  of 
saving,  not  upon  amount  saved. 

A parent-teacher  association  has 
been  formed  and  is  functioning  well. 
This  association  has  been  helpful  in 
a number  of  ways,  but  its  main 
strength  lies  in  the  assistance  ren- 
dered in  solving  the  larger  problems 
of  school  administration  as  they  af- 
fect the  community,  and  in  bringing 
about  a more  intimate  relationship 
between  the  leacher  and  the  patron. 


“Will  you  go  to  the  seashore  with  your  family?” 

“No,”  replied  Mr.  Groucher.  “Somebody  ought  to  stay  home  for 
the  rest  of  the  folks  to  send  postcard^  to.” 
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NO  ULTIMATE  CONSUMER  PER  SE 

Col.  Al.  Fairbr other,  who  spends  his  time  in  shuttle-blocking  from  his  home 
in  Greensboro  to  the  Pacific  coast,  is  again  back  East.  He  takes  THE  UP- 
LIFT  to  task  about  a little  matter  in  his  usual  entertaining  style.  Col.  Fair- 
brother  clipped  a short  item  from  a recent  number  of  THE  UPLIFT  and 
proceeds  to  talk  great  sense.  The  clipping,  however,  is  not  the  words  of 
THE  UPLIFT;  but  got  into  the  paper  without  a credit,  and  this  omission 
escaped  the  proof  reader. 

Our  recollection  is  that  it  is  a quotation  from  an  utterance  of  Henry  Ford; 


and  we  purpose  to  communicate  with 
Col.  Fairbrother's  views  as  expressed 

In  a recent  issue  of  THE  UPLIFT 
in  black  type  appeared  the  bold 
statement  that  “Manufacture  pays 
no  taxes.  Every  assessment  against 
manufacture  is  added,  together  with 
a profit,  to  the  price,  and  in  the  end 
Mr.  Ultimate  Consumer,  although  not 
listed  on  the  tax  rolls,  pays  the  shot.” 

All  of  which  is  the  wrong  doctrine 
to  teach  the  boys  wTio  read  the  splen- 
did publication  issued  at  the  Stone- 
wall Jackson  Manual  Training  and 
Industrial  School.  In  the  broader 
sense  Mr.  Ultimate  Consumer  is  as 
much  of  a nondescript  as  Colonel 
Richard  Roe  or  his  side  partner 
Colonel  John  Doe.  Mr.  Ultimate 
Consumer  is  every  man  who  eats  food, 
wears  clothing;  sports  diamonds;  en- 
joys joy  rides;  goes  on  his  vacation 
or  sticks  to  his  trade — in  short  every 
human  being  on  earth  is  an  Ultimate 
Consumer — whether  he  be  the  head 
of  the  greatest  corporation  in  the 
world;  a bond-holder  and  coupon 
clipper  or  whether  he  be  a Weary 
Willie  who  never  did  an  honest  day’s 
work;  the  walking  delegate  of  a 
labor  union  or  the  editor  of  a news- 
paper with  patent  bowels.  There 
may  be  an  ultimate  consumer  of 
blind  tiger  likker — but  ultimate  only 
because  he  can  get  no  more  of  the 


that  personage  and  confront  him  with 
in  the  following : \ 

same  brand  or  brew.  A loaf  of  bread 
may  reach  its  ultimate  end  on  th@ 
table  of  the  richest  or  poorest  man  in 
the  world — but  the  farmer  who  grew 
the  wheat  and  the  miller  who  ground 
it  into  flour  and  who  may  have  eaten 
it  was  not  the  manufacturer — he  was 
only  one  of  the  many  agencies  which 
assisted  in  producing  the  perfected 
article.  We  are  all,  in  fact,  ultimate 
consumers  of  whatever  we  consume — • 
but  the  Ultimate  Consumer  is  not  a 
class — he  is  every  living  man  under 
the  sky.  And  whereas,  the  manufac- 
turer pays  the  tax  on  his  particular 
article  he  is  just  as  much  an  ulti- 
mate consumer  as  the  man  who  hap- 
pened to  buy  the  article  which  had 
been  manufactured  and  wTore  it  out 
as  a hat,  or  who  ate  it  as  a plug  of 
tobacco. 

The  “Ultimate  Consumer”  has 
been  staged  as  one  of  the  1 1 Oppressed 
Pee-pul”  against  whom  “Malefact- 
ors of  Great  Wealth”  have  joyfully 
waged  a war — according  to  all  the 
wind-jammers  and  the  barn-stormers 
of  political  ambition.  But  the  Ulti- 
mate Consumer  as  a Personality,  no 
matter  how  staged  in  order  to  de- 
ceive the  people;  no  matter  in  what 
garb  of  distress  and  poverty  he  may 
have  been  presented,  is  a non-exist- 
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ent  and  phantom  fairy  placed  in  a 
dream  garden  where  brownies  and 
elfs  and  sprites  and  hobgoblins  and 
wraiths  and  spooks  and  ghosts  disport 
themselves — but  always  in  the  mind 
or  in  the  night  or  in  the  Congress- 
ional Record  or  on  the  soap-box  when 
Uncle  Hiram  is  in  town. 

The  Ultimate  Consumer  of  the 
world  is  every  man  and  woman  and 
child  in  the  world — and  the  Ultimate 
Consumer  pays  the  freight.  And  he 
should.  Because  the  Ultimate  Con- 
sumer is  alone  concerned.  Take  him 
out  of  it  and  there  would  be  no  man- 
ufacturers ; no  corporations ; no 
homes ; no  any  thing,  not  even  a Civil- 
ization. I hope  that  The  Uplift  will 


give  this  space  so  that  the  bright  boys 
who  bring  it  out  will  understand 
that  the  Manufacturer,  the  man  who 
takes  the  big  risk  in  putting  wheels 
in  motion;  who  makes  the  fires  of  the 
furnace  glow;  who  by  reason  of  his 
superior  business  ability  can  and  does 
become  the  Arm  upon  which  less  for- 
tunate Ultimate  Consumers  lean,  is 
himself  an  Ultimate  Consumer — and 
with  all  who  live  and  breathe;  who 
enjoy  the  manifold  blessings  of  a 
merciful  God;  who  share  the  beauties 
and  the  bounties  of  this  gay  old  earth, 
pays  his  part — and  often  the  biggest 
part,  of  the  taxes  levied  to  make 
American  Dollars  current  with  the 
merchant  throughout  the  world. 


i_  A CAN  OF  PAINT, 

H.  R.  Deal 

‘I  found  a can  of  paint  hidden  away  on  a shelf  I do  not  know  how 
long  it  had  been  there  nor  from  whence  it  came.  But  it  wasn’t  doing 
any  good  there;  so  Hooked  about  for  something  on  which  to  use  it. 

“I  had  a set  of  dining  room  furniture  that  had  become  much  the  worse 
for  wear.  But  it  was  a good  set — it  was  well  made  and  of  good  material; 
so  I used  the  paint  on.it.  When  the  job  was  finished,  Icould  not  help 
but  marvel  at  the  improvement,  and  as  I admired  my  work  I thought  of 
the  can  of  paint.  It  had  been  all  those  years  lying  on  the  shelf,  unused 
and  forgotten,  and  yet  what  a remarkable  change  it  had  made  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  my  furniture. 

“All  this  because  of  application.  Left  in  the  can  the  paint  would  have 
done  no  good.  Applied  it  brought  cheerfulness  to  my  home  and  made  me 
the  happier  for  it. 

“How  like  this  can  of  paint  are  our  own  abilities!  Everyone  has 
talents  and  yet,  for  application  the  lie  dormant,  doing  no  good  for  the 
world  or  ourselfes. 

“Take  your  abilities  and  with  the  paint  brush  of  knowledge  apply 
your  works  so  that  dark  and  dreary  places  may  be  brightened  because 
you  have  been  there  and  toiled.  You  have  the  opportunity — there  are 
a thousand  ard  one  things  you  can  do  in  your  work  and  in  your  play. 
Every  day  can  be  brightened  and  made  happier  for  you  and  others 
if  you  will  but  rightly  apply  the  talents  God  has  given  you.’’ 
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MORE  ABOUT  HAPPY  VALLEY 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


The  “Happy  Valley ” is  North 
Carolina’s  scenic  promenade  through 
Caldwell  county.  It  is  a beautiful 
land ; like  unto  jCanaan — fresh, 
sweet,  big  and  generous  enough  to 
destroy  much  of  life ’s  littleness, 
narrowness,  staleness  and  limita^ 
tions.  It  is  nature’s  beauty  garden. 
A masterpiece.  Nothing  less  would 
do  to  mark  the  end  of  man’s  journey 
around  the  globe,  fulfill  his  hopes, 
and  make  a place  for  a happy  civili- 
zation. A love  spot,  let  down  from 
Heaven,  between  two  ranges  of 
mountains,  bordering  the  Yadkin 
river  for  twelve  miles  or  more,  from 
whose  summits  a blue  arch,  more  at- 
tractive than  anything  lovely  Italy 
can  produce,  bending  as  a benedic- 
tion over  the  varicolored  picture  of 
nature,  nestling  in  such  restful  ease 
and  quietness  around  the  foothills 
that  stretch  along  the  base  of  the 
towering  mountains.  The  growing 
crops,  meadows,  and  shrubbery  lin- 
ing the  water  streams,  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  arabesque  pattern, 
and  inspires  the  husbandman  with 
pride  in  his  valley  farm.  The  cattle 
upon  a hundred  hills,  and  in  as  many 
dales,  browse  in  apparent  joy;  slake 
their  thirst  from  numerous  brooklets, 
or  loll  beside  “the  Yadkin  river,  as  it 
meanders,  and  sings  its  merry  way 
on  to  the  sea,  through  meadows  and 
fields  that  blossom  as  the  rose;  tas- 
seling  corn  and  shaded  avenues. 
The  “Happy  Valley”  is  given  an 
endless  number  of  glorious  sunrises 
and  sunsets,  as  the  orb  of  day 
mounts  in  the  east  the  tops  of  the 
Green  mountains,  on  his  journey 
west,  and  departs  over  the  jagged 


pinnacles  of  the  Ripshin  range  of 
mountains  in  the  west,  in  indescrib- 
able glory,  looking  'back,  in  such 
splendor,  seems  to  bid  one  to  be  con- 
tent in  such  a happy  valley,  with  all 
its  blessings,  and  these  scenes  holds 
the  beholder  enrapted  and  lifts  the 
ascending  thoughts  to  even  higher  at- 
titudes. The  “Happy  Valley” 
climate  is  superb.  The  ideal  valley 
for  homesites.  A valley  people  with 
the  best  citizenry  of  the  State.  A 
valley  as  full  of  historic  lore  as  it 
is  beautiful.  A valley  of  happy 
homes,  and  happy  people.  It  is  in 
such  environment  the  Patterson 
School,  for  the  education  of  moun- 
tain boys,  who  have  energy  and  am- 
bition, but  not  the  means,  is  located, 
where  they  can  work  their  way  to 
the  attainment  of  knowledge,  on  the 
splendid  farm  attached  to  the 
School. 

Roots  And  Herbs. 

There  is  money  in  roots  and  herbs, 
if  you  know  what  kind  to  get  among 
the  many  hundreds  of  varieties  that 
grow  in  forest  and  field.  Quite  a 
nice  business  has  been  carried  on 
here  this  summer  by  E.  A.  Dobbin, 
who  has  been  purchasing  large  quan- 
tities of  stuff  along  this  line,  and  it 
has  afforded  the  school  boys,  and 
the  citizens  of  the  neighborhood,  the 
opportunity  to  realize  snug  sums  for 
pocket  change  and  other  purposes. 
Mavpops  sell  for  3 cents  a pound. 
Mandrake  10  cents  a pound.  Lobelia 
10  cents,  when  dry.  Star  grass  and 
star  roots,  from  35  to  40  cents  a 
pound.  Ginseng  $14  a pound. 
Small  quantities  of  this  herb  have 
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been  found  in  this  valley,  and  usual- 
ly comes  in  in  ounces.  Lobelia  is 
the  principal  crop,  and  is  more  large- 
ly gathered  than  any  of  the  rest. 
You  frequently  see  numbers  of  per- 
sons, young  and  old  in  the  meadows 
gathering  this  plant,  which  is  dried 
before  marketed. 

A Domestic  Invention. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Cloer,  who  conducts  a 
store  on  the  Yadkin  Valley  highway, 
between  Patterson  and  the  Patterson 
School,  has  found  time  from  his  sale 
duties,  to  invent  a glass  jar  holder, 
which  holds  the  jar  very  securely 
when  you  wish  to  unscrew  the  top, 


thereby  avoiding  the  results  that 
might  attend  the  breaking  of  the 
neck  of  the  jar,  should  it  fit  too 
tight  for  ordinary  opening  by  hand. 
It  is  a skeleton  receptacle,  or  cup, 
in  which  the  jar  is  placed,  the  top  of 
which  comes  about  half  way  the  jar. 
On  the  top  of  this  receptacle  in 
clamps  like  a pair  of  scissors,  that 
fit  around  the  jar  and  squeezes  it 
like  an  ardent  young  lover  the  first 
time  he  embraces  his  adored  one.  It 
holds  the  jar  tightly,  alright.  A 
patent  is  pending.  Mr.  Cloer  hopes 
to  make  a nice  sum  from  his  patent, 
as  it  is  practical  and  will  become 
popular  with  housekeepers. 


Don’t  wait  for  Oppportunity  to  find  you  out  and  push  you  into  some- 
thing great;  go  out  and  meet  him  halfway,  at  least. — Exchange. 


A WOMAN’S  MEMORIES  OF  OLD  TIMES 
IN  THE  SOUTH. 


Mrs.  Mary  A.  Meadows  in  Progressive  Farmer 

Here  is  a true  story , throbbing  with  human  interest,  of  a pioneer  woman’s 
trip  from  Georgia  to  Louisiana  in  1854,  her  hardships,  out  with  it  all  the 
challenge  and  call  of  adventure,  the  fine  hospitality  of  other  pioneers,  the  set- 
tlement of  a new  region — and  finally  a day  when  she  unwillingly  served  a 
meal  for  the  notorious  outlaws,  the  James  brothers.  There  ivere  oxen  then 
instead  of  automobiles,  log  houses  instead  of  modern  mansions,  and  yet  the 
heroic  lives  of  men  and  women  who  conquered  the  wilderness  must  seem  far 
more  attractive  than  the  empty  lives  of  men  and  women  today  who  have  no 
higher  aims  than  wealth  and  fashion  and  clothes. 

Read  Mrs.  Meadows’  memories  of  long  ago! 


We  left  Georgia  in  the  winter  of 
1854  to  make  our  home  in  the  scanti- 
ly settled  portion  of  North  Louis- 
iana. Our  family  consisted  of  my 
husband,  a two-year-old  boy,  a baby 
boy  six  months  old,  and  myself.  My 
father  accompanied  us,  to  see  the 
new  country,  to  help  us  In  moving, 
and  to  look  after  the  negroes.  In 


those  days  there  were  frequently 
slave  traders  on  the  boats  who  made 
a business  of  stealing  slaves  that 
were  being  moved  from  one  state  to 
another.  Sometimes  they  persuaded 
the  slaves  to  leave  their  new  master 
by  promising  to  take  them  back  to 
their  old  masters  and  old  home. 

On  February  15, 1854,  we  landed  at 
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the  little  town  of  Trenton  on  the 
Ouachita  River.  (A  few  years  later, 
by  the  way,  the  whole  population 
of  this  town,  with  the  exception  of 
one  child,  died  of  cholera  when  the 
plague  crept  down  the  water-ways 
leaving  sorrow  in  its  wake.) 

Some  of  our  relatives  who  had 
lived  in  Louisiana  two  or  three  years 
had  their  wagons  and  ox  teams  at 
the  landing  to  take  us  on  the  inland 
journey  to  their  homes  35  miles 
away. 

There  were  camping  sites  along 
the  rough  roads  cut  through  the  wild- 
erness; usually  a cleared  spot  near 
some  spring,  wood  being  plentiful. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  site  for  our 
first  night  in  the  wilderness,  we, 
found  a middle-aged  man  with  a 
team  to  his  wagon  already  in  camp 
with  a good  fire  burning.  He  called 
to  us  cheerily  to  “Come  up  to  the 
fire,”  and  the  children  and  I were 
not  long  in  accepting  his  invitation. 

We  had  bought  groceries  at  Tren- 
ton, and  here  we  had  our  first  ex- 
perience with  steam-ground  meal. 
It  would  not  stick  together  when  we 
tried  to  make  Johhny-cake  of  it  with 
cold  water  as  we  had  often  done 
with  our  water-ground  meal  in 
Georgia.  Mr.  Givens,  our  fellow 
camper,  showed  us  how  to  make  it 
with  hot  water,  explaining  that  the 
mill  rocks  were  turned  so  swiftly  by 
steam  that  the  “life”  was  burned 
out  of  the  corn. 

Next  morning  it  began  raining. 
Mr.  Givens  said : “I  have  a good 
wagon  frame  and  sheet.  If  the  lady 
and  children  will  ride  with  me,  they 
will  be  better  protected  from  the 
weather.”  We  gludily  accepted, 
about  10  o’clock  the  rain  changed 
to  sleet  and  then  to  snow.  In 


mid-afternoon  we  came  to  the 
forks  of  the  road  where  Mr. 
Givens  was  to  take  one  road  and  we 
the  other.  The  mules  had  traveled 
faster  than  the  oxen,  so  we  had  to 
wait  for  them.  Mr.  Givens  said : 
“They  must  be  having  trouble  back 
at  the  bridge.  If  you  are  not  afraid 
to  stay  here  alone,  I will  go  back 
and  see  if  I can  help.” 

Comradeships  in  Adventure 

The  bridge  was  slick  with  ice  and 
snow,  so  after  slipping  to  their  knees 
several  times  the  oxen  refused  to  go 
on  the  bridge.  The  men  pulled  and 
pushed  the  loaded  wagons  over,  but 
no  coaxing  could  get  the  oxen  on  the 
slippery  bridge,  so  the  men  locked 
their  hands  behind  each  ox  and  push- 
ed him  across. 

Seated  in  the  wagon  with  two 
cold,  crying  babies  in  my  lap,  I said 
aloud : ‘ 1 How  I wish  I had  a horse 
and  a place  to  take  these  children.” 
I almost  fell  out  of  the  wagon  in 
surprise  when  a voice  at  my  side 
said,  “I  have  come  to  offer  you  mine, 
Madam.”  A man  about  my  father’s 
age  was  getting  off  of  a fine  iron- 
grey  horse.  He  said:  “I  saw  your 
father  and  husband  back  at  the 
bridge  where  they  are  having  some 
trouble  getting  their  oxen  across. 
Mr.  Givens  said  your  children  were 
crying  from  cold.  I came  to  offer 
you  my  horse;  he  is  perfectly  gentle, 
and  the  first  house  is  mine.  ’ ’ He 
led  the  horse  up  to  the  wagon,  I 
sprang  into  the  saddle,  he  put  the 
two  crying  babies  in  my  lap,  tucked 
'the  shawls  about  them,  hung  the 
bridle  reins  over  the  horn  of  the 
saddle  and  said,  “Let  him  go  and 
he  will  take  you  to  my  house.” 

It  seemed  to  me  that  we  had  gone 
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many  miles  over  the  muddiest  roads 
I ever  saw — I learned  afterwards  it 
was  only  three  miles.  We  came  out 
of  the  swamp  and  at  the  top  of  a 
hill  the  horse  turned  into  a grove 
of  oaks.  Back  in  this  grove  was  a 
big  log  house  with  rock  chimneys 
from  which  the  smoke  was  pouring. 
A negro  yelled,  “Mistus,  Mistus, 
here  comes  a woman  on  old 
Marster’s  horse.”  The  lady  and 
her  two  grown  daughters  came  to 
the  door  and  told  the  negro  to  lead 
the  horse  up  to  the  porch  so  I could 
get  off,  the  two  girls  took  the  babies, 
and  the  mother  assisted  me  from  the 
saddle  saying,  “Come  right  in;  you 
must  be  nearly  frozen.  ” I was  al- 
most stiff  from  cold  and  when  I 
began  to  get  warm  I shook  so  I 
could  not  hold  myself  still.  The 
mother  made  me  a cup  of  tea  and 
warmed  some  milk  for  the  babies. 
The  men  and  wagons  came  in  about 
dark.  We  were  snowbound  for 
another  day,  and  a friendship  was 
formed  between  the  two  families 
that  has  lasted  unto  our  children’s 
children. 

We  went  to  a cousin  who  had 
homesteaded  a tract  of  land  and  had 
later  bought  out  another  home- 
steader who  had  li  grown  tired  of 
the  rawness  of  things  and  wanted 
to  go  back  to  civilization.”  Our 
cousin  gave  us  the  use  of  this  home- 
steader’s cabin  until  we  could  locate 
a place  for  a home.  The  cabin  was 
made  of  logs  with  a big  rock  chim- 
ney at  the  end,  the  floor  was  the  bare 
earth  swept  clean.  In  a corner  was 
a pioneer ’s  bedstead  with  one  leg. 
We  used  the  boxes  in  which  we  had 
packed  our  bedding  for  tables  and 
other  furniture.  An  aunt  gave  us  a 
chair  and  my  husband  made  some 


stools  by  boring  holes  in  slabs  of 
wood  and  driving  pieces  of  hickory 
saplings  in  the  holes  for  legs.  His 
first  efforts  in  stool  making  were  not 
very  successful  and  the  only  way  to- 
feel  perfectly  safe  in  sitting  upon 
them  was  to  put  them  against  the 
wall,  otherwise  there  was  danger  of 
collapsing.  Before  planting  time,  we 
had  bought  out  a homesteaded,  the 
negroes  clearing  and  cultivating  the 
land,  my  husband  teaching  in  the 
little  log  schoolhouse  where  they 
used  split-log  benches  for  seats. 
From  this  little  schoolhouse  went 
men  and  women  who  were  later 
prominent  in  the  history  of  Louis- 
iana, politically  and  financially. 

The  first  church  we  built  was  a 
big  log  house,  where  the  slaves  sat 
on  one  side  and  their  masters  with 
their  families  on  the  other.  The 
slaves  joined  in  the  singing.  Some- 
times a good  old  colored  mammy 
would  get  happy,  and  she  would 
make  the  church  ring  with  her 
shouts.  I remember  when  one  boy, 
who  was  always  playing  jokes  on 
somebody  joined  the  church,  his  old 
black  mammy  jumped  up  and 
clapped  her  hands  and  shouted, 
“ Praise  de  Lord,  I won’t  have  any 
more  salt  put  in  my  coffee.” 

We  had  the  best  neighbors  in  the 
world  and  such  good  times  as  we  had 
at  quilting,  log  rolling,  barn  raisings, 
and  at  the  holiday  seasons. 

Women  and  children  were  always 
afraid  of  runaway  slaves,  but  I have 
never  known  any  one  to  have  been 
harmed  by  one,  neither  did  I know 
of  a master  that  was  mean  to  his 
slaves. 

How  I Served  a Meal  For  Jesse 
James 

The  woods  abounded  with  wild 
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turkey  and  deer.  Occasionally  a bear 
was  seen  in  the  swamps  but  we  did 
not  have  any  thrilling  experiences 
with  wolves,  panthers  and  Indians, 
because  none  were  there.  But  once, 
when  the  James  brothers  had  robbed 
the  stage  coach  between  Shreveport 
and  Monroe  and  were  making  their 
“ge t away”  through  the  less  tra- 
veled parts  f the  state,  they  stopped 
at  our  house  and  asked  for  their 
dinner.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon. 
When  I told  them  I did  not  have 
anything  cooked,  they  asked  me  if 
I would  cook  something  for  them, 


they  did  not  care  what,  only  they 
wanted  it  quickly.  I gave  them 
fried  ham,  biscuit,  wild  grape  jelly 
and  coffee.  One  ate  while  the  other 
walked  the  yard  and  watched  the 
road ; then  the  other  ate  while  the 
first  one  watched.  They  asked  what 
their  bill  was  and  when  I told  them 
“nothing, ” they  gave  me  a $20  gold 
piece  and  rode  away.  They  seemed 
to  be  quiet,  gentle,  manly  and  cour- 
teous, and  had  the  best  guns  and  the 
best  horses  I had  ever  seen.  It  was 
‘many  weeks  before  I knew  who  my 
dinner  guests  were. 


OUR  CIVILIZATION  MUST  BE  SPIRITUALLY  REDEEMED. 

Dr.  Clarence  Poe 

This  fine  utterance  of  ex-President  Wilson’s  exactly  parallels  the 
striking  remark  of  President  Harding’s  we  quoted  on  this  page  one  month 
ago: 

“We  have  been  getting  too  far  away  from  the  spiritual  and  too  much 
absorbed  in  our  material  existence.  I tell  you,  my  countrymen,  that  we 
can  never  be  the  ideal  republic  unless  we  have  great  ideals  to  pursue  and 
know  something  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  material  life.’’ 

Both  Mr.  Wilson  and  President  Harding  served  America  well  and 
served  the  world  well  when  they  struck  a note  like  this.  America  does 
need  and  American  life  needs  (needs  almost  as  never  before,  one  is  tempt- 
ed to  say)  the  upliftiing  power  of  a great  ideal. 

In  World  War  days  our  souls  were  set  aflame  by  the  thought  that  we 
were  laying  the  foundations  of  a better  ordered  world  and'  “fighting  a war 
to  end  war.’’  But  since  the  Armistice  our  whole  national  life  has  seemed 
somehow  sordid  and  cheapened.  Public  morals  have  deteriorated.  Even 
American  music,  which  had  been  thought  one  of  the  permanently  ennob- 
ling influences  of  our  life,  has  become  sensualized  by  jass  and'  the  vulgari- 
ties that  now  taint  the  modern  dance.  A veritabe  flood  of  depraved' 
literature  has  been  let  loose  on  the  country.  In  our  politics, 
too,  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  scoff  at  ideals  and  “idealists.” 
Instead  of  the  high  chivalry  with  which  America  went  to  the 
relief  of  sricken  Belgium  and  devastated  France,  there  is  now 
abroad  in  the  land  a spirit  with  no  higher  political  end  than  that  of 
“safety  first”  for  America — and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  go  hang. 

Nevertheless  we  believe  America  is  sound  at  heart,  and  that  a general 
reaction  will  soon  manifest  itself. 
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WHAT  ABOUT  THE  COTTON  SITUATION? 

Progressive  Farmer 


Whenever  cotton  farmers  meet  at 
this  season  of  the  year  cotton  is  al- 
most certain  to  be  the  chief  topic 
of  conversation.  The  questions  most 
discussed  are,  what  is  the  condition 
of  the  crop?  What  will  be  the  size 
of  the  crop?  How  much  damage  are 
the  boll  weevils  doing,  and  what 
price  will'  cotton  bring  this  fall? 

All  agree  that  the  crop  got  a late 
and  poor  start,  over  much  of  the  cot- 
ton growing  area.  In  North  Caro- 
lina and  Texas,  which  planted  near- 
ly 40  per  cent  of  the  38,287,00  acres 
planted,  the  crop  has  been  in  better 
condition  than  elsewhere  from  the 
start.  But  to  one  who  has  seen  the 
crop  over  a large  part  of  the  Belt 
one  month  ago  and  now,  the  improve- 
ment in  those  sections  where  it  look- 
ed worst  a month  ago  is  almost  be- 
yond belief.  Most  people  thought 
the  July  report  oi  the  United  States 
Crop  Reporting  Board  too  high  both 
as  to  acreage  and  as  to  condition. 
The  acreage  estimate  was  probably 
as  accurate  as  such  estimates  can  be 
expected  but  the  condition  report 
was  certainly  too  high. 

Conditions  today  seem  to  indicate 
a crop  of  from  11,000,000  to  11,500,- 
000  bales,  or  possibly  if  conditions 
remain  favorable  as  much  as  12,000,- 
000  bales  may  be  produced,  but  this 
looks  like  too  high  an  estimate  at 
present.  There  is  yet  time  for  suf- 
ficient boll  weevil  damage  to  reduce 
the  crop  below  11,000,00  bales,  but 
present  indications  point  to  about  a 
11,500,000-bale  crop. 

The  weevil  damage  is  “spotted” 
as  usual.  Some  comparatively  small 


areas  are  being  damaged  sever ely* 
but  on  the  whole  there  is  no  question 
but  owing  to  the  weather  conditions 
during  the  last  month  there  is  so  far 
much  less  weevil  damage  over  the 
Belt  as  a whole  this  year  than  last. 
Of  course,  there  is  yet  time  for 
severe  boll  weevil  damage,  especially 
in  the  middle  third  of  the  Cotton 
Belt,  but  we  now  have  good  reason 
to  hope  for  less  boll  weevil  damage 
than  expected  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son. 

If  we  are  to  grow  a fair  crop  of 
cotton,  anywhere  from  10,500,000  to 
12,000,000  bales,  then  the  all-impor- 
tant question  is,  how  much  are  we  to 
get  for  it?  There  are  a few  facts 
which  seem  to  indicate  quite  clearly 
that  a crop  of  cotton  not  to  exee§$ 
12,000,000  bales  should  bring  from  25 
to  30  cents  a pound. 

During  each  of  the  last  two  years 
there  has  been  used  considerably 
over  12,000,000  bales  of  American 
cotton.  During  the  cotton  year  just 
closed  over  12,000,000  bales  of 
American  cotton  have  been  used  at 
an  average  price  not  far  from  25 
cents  a pound.  The  people  of  tho 
world  and  business  and  financial  con- 
ditions are  better  than  a year  ago  or 
two  years  ago.  Why  then  should  the 
world  not  take  12,000,000  bales  of 
American  cotton  of  the  crop  of  1923 
at  as  good  a price  as  during  last 
year  ? 

Whatever  American  cotton  is  used 
during  the  next  year  must  come  from 
the  crop  of  1923,  for  there  is  less 
carry-over  than  normal  and  not  a 
bale  more  than  is  necessary  to  supply 
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the  trade  from  August  1 until  the 
new  crop  gets  into  the  channels  of 
trade. 

Those  who  claim  to  believe  that 
less  American  cotton  will  be  used 
this  year  than  last  cite  the  fact  that 
exports  were  less  during  the  year 
just  closed  than  the  year  before. 
This  is  true,  but  foreign  countries 
took  less  cotton  from  us  than  they 
used  last  year,  for  their  stocks  of 
American  cotton  are  now  only  about 
half  what  they  were  a year  ago  and 
lower  than  normal.  May  not  this 
mean  that  they  will  be  forced  to 
take  more  cotton  from  us  next  year 
than  they  did  last  year? 

Moreover,  American  spinners 
used  more  cotton  during  the  last 
year  than  the  year  before,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  they  will  not  be 
able  to  use  as  much  the  coming  year 
as  they  have  during  the  cotton  year 
just  closed. 

In  short,  there  is,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  no  logical  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  world  will  not  have  need  for 
as  much  cotton  this  year  as  for  each 
of  the  last  two  years,  say  12,500,000 
to  13,000,000  bales. 

There  is  scarcely  any  reasonable 
probability  that  we  will  produce  that 


much  cotton  in  the  crop  of  1923,. 
hence  what  reason  can  be  given  for 
expecting  a lower  price  for  the  1923 
crop  than  cotton  is  now  bringing  ? 
There  are  only  two  ways  which  we 
can  see  for  reducing  the  price  of  cot- 
ton of  the  1923  crop.  First,  there 
will  be  persistent  bear  propaganda  of 
speculators  intended  to  stampede  the 
producers  into  selling  their  cotton  as 
early  as  possible,  and  second,  the 
growers  will  dump  a large  part  of 
the  crop  on  the  market  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  marketing 
season  and  break  the  market.  Noth- 
ing else  can  prevent  the  cotton  farm- 
ers iof  the  South  marketing  their 
1923  crop  of  say  11,000,000  to  11,- 
500,000  bales  of  cotton  for  from  25 
to  30  cents  a pound.  This  means 
around  $1,500,000,000  for  our.  cotton 
crop  and  that  means  business  pros- 
perity for  the  South.  If  there  ever 
was  a time  when  the  bankers  and 
business  men  of  the  South  should 
join  hands  with  the  farmers  and  aid 
them  to  orderly  market  their  cotton 
over  the  next  twelve  months  it  is 
now.  The  proper  marketing  of  the 
the  boom  period  of  1917-19. 
in  the  best  business  condition  since 
1923  cotton  crop  will  place  the  South 


Rarest  flower  in  all  the  meadows, 

Richest  flower  in  all  the  land; 

Royal  lilies  in  the  sunlight, 

Brave  with  summer’s  fair  array, 

Drowsy  though  the  evening  silence, 

Crown  of  all  the  August  day.” 

— Dora  B.  Goodale  (Meadow  Lilies.) 
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A WORD  OF  PRAISE. 


“How  badly  you  weeded  the  gar- 
den. ’ ’ remarked  a mother  to  her 
young  boy,  one  hot  day. 

The  boy,  John,  looked  ashamed,  as 
I had  just  entered  the  garden. 

“I’ve  done  all  that  lot,”  he  said, 
pointing  to  a well  weeded  bed.  “I 
can ’t  do  it  all  in  one  day.  ’ ’ He 
threw’  down  his  hoe  and  went  sulking 
into  the  house. 

“It’s  always  like  that,”  remark- 
ed his  mother  to  me.  “He  can’t 
finish  what  he  begins.” 

“Perhaps  you  give  him  too  much 
to  do  at  a time.”  I ventured.  “He 
seems  to  have  done  that  bed  of  pan- 
sies beautifully,  and  it  is  very  hot 
today.  ’ ’ 

“So  it  is,”  said  the  mother. 
“Come  on  to  the  porch  and  we’ll 
have  some  iced  lemonade.  It  isn’t 
fit  for  a dog  to  be  outside.  See 
how  lazy  Rollo  is.  He  doesn’t  even 
get  up  to  welcome  you.” 

The  dog  wagged  his  tail  lazily,  but 
did  not  move. 

Yes!  It  was  not  a day  on  which 
a dog  could  be  expected  to  exert  him- 
self; yet  this  woman  had  expected 
a boy  to  do  a man’s  job.  When  I 
expostulated  with  her  mildly  she  re- 
marked: “A  boy  must  do  something 
or  he  will  only  get  into  mischief.” 

I have  often  seen  women  of  this 
type  and  pitied  their  sons.  This 
woman  was  cross  with  her  boy  for 
what  he  had  not  done,  yet  never  gave 
him  one  word  of  praise  for  the  beau- 
tiful bed  of  pansies  which  he  left  as 
perfect  as  an  experienced  gardener 
might  have  done. 

I have  had  a great  deal  to  do  with 
children  and  I have  invariably  found 
that  a word  of  praise  will  bring  out 


the  best  that  is  in  them  and  induce 
them  to  greater  efforts.  Why  not 
let  them  have  this  little  word?  It 
cost  us  nothing. 

In  looking  over  a child’s  work, 
why  not  notice  the  good  qualities 
about  it,  as  well  as  the  bad?  For 
instance,  that  mother  might  have 
said : ‘ 1 How  well  you  have  done  the 

pansy  bed.  It’s  hot  now.  Suppose 
you  rest,  and  finish  the  other  part 
later  on.”  The  boy  would  have  wel- 
comed the  word  of  praise,  especially 
in  front  of  a stranger,  and  he  would 
have  worked  twice  as  hard  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  until  the  rest  of 
the  garden  was  as  good  as  the  first 
part. 

In  his  own  home  a boy  is  often  set 
to  work  with  no  word  of  encourage- 
ment and  nothing  to  reduce  the 
drudgery  of  his  home  tasks. 

Even  filling  the  wood  box,  the 
boy’s  daily  job,  could  be  made  less 
irksome.  A boy  often  says,  “I’m 
forever  filling  that  box,”  but  a mo- 
ther could  change  his  point  of  view 
and  make  it  a pleasant  job  if  she 
made  the  boy  realize  that  she  needed 
the  wood  to  cook  good  things  for 
him. 

I do  not  believe  in  paying  a child 
for  every  bit  of  work  he  does,  btfcr 
cause  he  must  bear  his  share  in  the 
household;  but  I do  believe  the  kind 
word  of  appreciation  should  be  given 
more  often  than  it  is.  A word  is 
not  much.  We  do  not  have  to  open 
our  purses  to  give  it.  Why  then  are 
mothers  so  chary  of  this  little  word 
of  praise  when  it  brings  such  good 
results? — National  Kindergarten  As- 
sociation.— By  Mrs.  Nestor  Noel. 
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EASTER  ISLAND,  A CENTURY  OLD 
MYSTERY. 

By  Sarah  Graham  Morrison 


One  of  the  least  known  islands  of 
the  Pacific  and  hardest  to  reach  is 
Easter  Island,  so  named  because  it 
was  discovered  by  white  men  on 
Easter  Sunday,  1722,  just  a century 
ago,  by  Roggeveen  and  a company  of 
Dutch  sailors. 

Easter  Island  lies  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific, longitude  109  deg.  17  min.  West, 
and  latitude  27  deg.  6 min.  South, 
slightly  northwest  of  Valparaiso, 
Chile.  In  1888  Chile  took  possess- 
ion of  the  island  and  has  since  made 
a penal  colony  of  it.  The  only  steam- 
ship line  running  to  the  island  is  one 
operated  by  the  Chilian  Company, 
who  run  a ship  there  sometimes  once 
a year,  sometimes  not  so  often.  The 
island,  which  is  thirteen  miles  long 
and  seven  miles  wide,  rises  seven- 
teen hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
has  a scanty  water  supply  and  prac- 
tically no  trees  in  its  fifty  square 
miles  of  area.  The  surface  is  hilly 
and  the  soil  fertile,  the  chief  crops 
being  yams  and  sweet  potatoes,  but 
most  of  the  island  is  given  over  to 
sheep.  This  island  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  easternmost  island 
of  the  Polynesian  group  to  be  inhab- 
ited. 

As  one  approaches  the  southern 
coast  all  he  sees  is  a long  gray  mass 
of  land,  broken  into  three  great 
curves  and  diversified  by  giant  mole- 
hills. All  that  remain  of  the  native 
population,  but  recently  cannibals,  is 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  who  are 
gathered  together  in  a little  village 
called  Hanga  Roa,  a few  hundred 


yards  from  the  shores  of  Cook’s  Bay, 
around  the  western  island — sur- 
rounded headland.  Today  these  are 
wearing  nondescript  European  gar- 
ments and  queer  native  straw  hats, 
not  unlike  the  conventional  high  hat 
of  civilized  lands,  Only  a few  miles 
to  the  south  rises  the  swelling  mass 
of  the  volcano  Rano  Kao.  Easter  is  a 
volcanic  island  and  it  must  have 
been  a wonderful  sight  centuries  ago 
when  this  burning  mountain  lit  up 
the  skies  with  its  flames  and  spread 
its  hot  lava  hissing  upon  the  tropical 
waters,  leaving  it  to  settle  and  be 
molded  and  shaped  by  the  winds  and 
tides.  The  result  has  been  a singu- 
larly symmetrical  island  triangular  in 
shape,  with  a circumference  of  about- 
thirty-four  miles.  The  summit  of  the 
volcano  shows  a cluster  of  small  cra- 
ters, with  extinct  ones  on  the  eastern 
and  western  angles. 

Geologically  the  island  is  quite 
young,  as  is  shown  by  the  original 
rounded  shapes  of  the  mountains,  in 
which  are  found  no  ravines,  wooded 
precipices,  inaccessible  heights.  Ero- 
sion, however,  has  had  time  to  do 
some  wonderful  carving  on  the  north, 
east  and  west  shores,  where  one  may 
see  some  very  imposing  cliffs  that 
have  been  “ manufactured”  by  the 
restless  waves. 

There  is  not  a single  running  stream 
in  the  island.  Almost  the  only 
water  supply  is  to  be  found  in  the 
small  lakes  where  the  rain  water, 
which  is  copious,  has  settled  into  the 
old  craters.  The  soil  is  so  porous 
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that  the  water  seeps  through  and 
flows  off  in  underground  streams 
which  enter  the  ocean  below  high- 
water  mark. 

The  lower  parts  of  the  island  are 
composed  of  layers  of  decomposing 
lava,  over  which  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  walk  and  very  slow  work 
driving.  The  hills  are  of  smooth  vol- 
canic ash.  The  whole  is  covered  with 
a grass  which  has  sprung  up  between 
the  lava  masses  and  at  a distance  the 
island  has  a very  downlike  appear- 
ance. 

Aside  from  the  wind,  its  climate  is 
as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be  found. 
In  the  winter  months  there  may  be 
a spell  of  a few  days  when  it  rains 
and  there  such  an  Antarctic  wind 
that  woolens  are  acceptable,  and 
sometimes  in  the  summer  it  is  desir- 
able to  stay  indoors  during  the  noon- 
tide, but  with  these  rare  exceptions, 
it  is  possible  to  be  warm  the  whole 
year  round  and  use  to  the  full  the 
daylight  hours. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  a perfect  Para- 
dise. There  are  too  many  insects, 
handsome  red  cockroaches  without 
number,  flies  ad  infinitum,  mosqui- 
toes so  numerous  that  sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  dine  in  headgear  and 
gloves.  Small  flying  beetles  pay  oc- 
casional visits,  when  it  is  safer  to 
stuff  cotton  in  your  ears.  There  are 
plagues  of  tiny  white  moths,  but  there 
is  said  to  be  no  fever  in  the  islands. 

It  is  as  far  as  possible  from  one’s 
usual  idea  of  a South  Sea  island, 
which  generally  means  palm  trees. 
It  is  far  more  like  the  barren  Scilly 
Isles  or  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  But, 
oh,  the  sense  of  infinite  space  and 
silence ! Everywhere  marvelous 
views  of  rolling  country,  everywhere 


the  wind,  everywhere  the  ocean! 
The  boundless  sea  and  sky!  One 
writer  on  this  island  has  said : 
“The  dweller  there  is  ever  listening 
for  he  knows  not  what,  feeling  un- 
consciously that  he  is  in  the  ante- 
chamber to  something  yet  more  vast 
which  is  just  beyond  his  ken. 

But  the  most  interesting  thing 
about  the  island  is  its  unexplained 
statures.  A century  and  a half  ago 
an  early  explorer  wrote  of  it,  “All 
the  seashore  is  lined  with  numbers  of 
stone  idols,  with  their  backs  turned 
toward  the  sea,  which  caused  us  no 
little  wonder,  because  we  saw  no  tool 
of  any  kind  for  workiing  these  fig- 
ures.” And  they  are  still  as  great  a 
mystery.  Mysterious  Easter  Island! 
One  knows  less  of  its  images  than 
the  Egyptian  Sphinx  or  the  mammoth 
statures  of  the  Peruvian  plateau. 
There  they  stand,  quiet,  remote,  colos- 
sal, undeeiphered.  Fifty  years  ago 
wooden  tablets  were  discovered  on  the 
island  which  no  man  has  been  able  to 
translate.  Who  made  these  ancient 
statures?  The  ancestors  of  the  pre- 
sent race?  Or  an  earlier  race? 
Whence  came  these  people?  From 
South  Americca,  2,000  miles  east- 
ward? Or  from  distant  western 
lands,  the  nearest  being  1000  miles 
away?  Or  is  Easter  Island  a frag- 
ment of  a sunken  continent?  These 
images  are  the  most  interseting  of  all 
archeological  remains  and  enigmas. 
There  are  more  than  600  of  them. 
Some  of  them  may  be  seen  today  in 
the  United  States  in  the  U.  S.  Na- 
tional Museum,  Washington,  D.  C., 
having  been  brought  there  in  1886 
by  Commander  B.  S.  Day,  U.  S.  N. 
In  their  native  land  many  of  them 
formerly  stood  in  groups  of  six  or 
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twelve  on  burial  platforms  of  hewn 
stone  facing  the  sea.  They  are  made 
from  volcanic  tufa,  and  were  often 
transported  three  or  four  miles.  As 
the  island  is  practically  treeless,  one 
wonders  how  their  makers  were  able 
to  move  such  fragile  objects  so  far 
over  such  rugged  ground.  They 
weigh  from  three  to  thirty  tons. 

Every  statue  is  more  or  less  buri- 
ed. Some  are  exposed  to  the  elbo^y, 
some  show  only  the  upper  part  of 
the  head.  There  are  also  150  quar- 
ry statues,  in  various  stages  of  com- 
pletion. The  general  form  is  un- 
varying. It  is  a half-length  figure, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  the  hands 
meet  nearly  in  front  of  the  image. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  is  the 
form  of  the  ear,  a fleshy  rope. 
Many  of  the  statues  wear  tall  hats 
of,  red  tufa.  The  statues  range  from 
six  to  thiry-six  feet.  The  hats  are 
from  four  to  ten  feet  high  and  five 
and  a half  to  eight  feet  across. 

The  cemeteries  on  Easter  Island 
seem  to  have  been  entirely  built-up 
platforms  of  stones,  some  fifteen  feet 
high  and  three  hundred  feet  long,  the 
wall  running  parallel  with  the  sea- 
colast,  along  which  most  of  these 
“alms”  were  built,  though  thirty  of 
the  260  are  located  inland.  Except 
on  the  great  eastern  and  western 
headlands,  one  finds  these  burial 
places  every  few  hundred  feet  as  you 
ride  around ' the  island,  clustering 
most  thickly  in  the  little  coves. 
Some  are  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  some  on 
the  very  edge.  Some  are  hundreds 
of  feet  above  the  water,  others  at 
sea-level.  On  these  platforms  stood 
many  of  the  statues  which  so  im- 
pressed the  early  navigators.  To- 
day many  have  been  undermined  and 


have  fallen.  Practically  all  are  in 
ruins.  Some  ahus  had  no  statues, 
some  one,  some  fifteen.  No  one  now 
living  remembers  to  have  seen  a 
statue  standing  on  an  ahu.  Many 
of  them  today  are  lying  face  down. 
No  one  is  sure  what  happened. 
Some  students  say  their  fall  was  due 
to  earthquakes,  others  to  the  displa- 
cement of  small  stones  underneath 
the  bed  plates,  still  others  that  they 
were  felled  in  tribal  warfare  by 
means  of  ropes.  It  is  not  known 
when  any  of  these  images  were  built, 
but  it  is  known  that  most  of  them 
were  still  standing  in  the  eighteen??! 
century,  and  not  one  of  them  was 
left  standing  by  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

They  all  seem  to  have  been  made 
from  the  compressed  volcanic  ash 
found  on  the  volcanic  cone  of  Rano 
Raraku,  and  the  instruments  used 
were  of  the  same  material  as  the 
statues,  some  pointed  at  the  both 
ends,  others  rounded  at  one  end. 
They  also  used  a carefully  made  adze 
blade.  Many  statues  are  still  to  be 
found  in  every  stage  of  excavation, 
just  as  they  were  left  when  for  some 
reason  the  sculptors  failed  to  return 
to  their  work.  It  is  estimated  that 
it  did  not  take  more  than  fifteen 
days  to  roughly  hew  one.  The  most 
notable  thing  about  them  is  the  skill 
with  which  the  workmen  were  able 
to  maintain  the  balance  so  that  the 
figure  would  keep  its  equilibrium 
when  stood  upright. 

Why  the  image-making  ceased,  no 
man  knows.  There  is  only  a legend 
for  it.  In  the  days  when  this  art 
was  at  its  height  the  most  important 
person  around  the  quarry  was  the 
cook.  One  day  while  she  was  away, 
the  carvers  ate  a delicious  lobster 
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obtained  from  the  west  coast,  and 
saved  none  for  the  cook.  Upon  her 
return  she  was  so  wrathful  at  find- 
ing the  remains,  that  she  ordered 
all  the  statues  to  fall  down,  and  so 
image-making  on  Easter  Island  be- 
came a lost  art. 

The  hour  one  spends  at  the  quarry 
is  never  to  be  forgotten.  In  most 
cases  the  statues  still  form  part  of 
the  rock,  and  are  frequently  over- 
grown with  grass  and  ferns  and 


lichens.  First  one  beholds  a con- 
spicuous image,  then  he  spies  similar 
images  on  the  walls  on  either  side, 
another  resting  in  a niche  above  him, 
that  his  foot  is  resting  on  a giant 
form  below.  There  is  always  a cer- 
tain sense  of  awe  felt  at  the  quarry, 
but  never  more  so  than  when,  at 
sunset,  as  the  light  fades,  the  images 
stand  out  in  stupendous  ebony  forms 
against  the  crimson  western  sky. 


DO  DISCOVER  AND  TEACH. 

(Amiel.) 

The  man  who  has,  however  imperceptibly,  helped  in  the  work  of  the  uni- 
verse, has  lived ; the  man  who  has  been  conscious,  in  however  small  a de- 
gree, of  the  cosmical  movement,  has  lived  also.  The  plain  man  serves  the 
world  by  his  action,  and  as  a wheel,  in  the  machine ; the  thinker  serves  it 
by  his  intellect  and  as  a light  upon  its  path.  The  man  of  meditative  soul, 
who  raises  and  comforts  and  sustains  his  traveling  companions,  mortal 
and  fugitive  like  himself,  plays  a nobler  part  still,  for  he  unites  the 
other  two  utilities.  Action,  thought,  speech,  are  the  three  models  of  hu- 
man life.  The  artisan,  the  savant  and  the  orator  are  three  of  G-od’s  work- 
men. To  do,  to  discover,  to  teach — these  three  things  are  all  labor,  all 
good,  all  necessary. 


WE  CAN. 


Life’s  battles  don’t  always  go  to  the 
stronger  or  faster  man; 

But  soon  or  late  the  man  who  wins 
is  the  one  who  thinks  he  can. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Hadfield,  an  English  neu- 
rological expert,  proves  strength  may 
be  diminished  by  two-thirds  when 
minds  are  depressed  by  the  idea  of 
weakness.  Under  normal  conditions, 
men  upon  whom  he  was  experiment- 
ing were  able  to  register  one  hundred 
one  pounds  by  gripping  a dyna- 
mometer. When  these  same  men 
were  given  the  suggestion  under  hyp- 
nosis that  they  were  very  weak  the 


average  grip  was  only  twenty— nine 
pounds,  while  a suggestion  of  strength 
produced  a grip  of  one  hundred  forty- 
two  pounds.  The  difference  was  not 
in  the  will  but  rather  and  solely  in  the 
belief  that  the  thing  attempted  was 
impossible.  The  mental  factor  is  of 
foremost  importance.  A new  idea 
may  mean  new  life.  If  given  as- 
surance of  an  oasis  ahead,  an  ex- 
hausted desert  traveler  will  plod  on 
for  miles. 

How  can  we  be  persuaded  that  we 
can  all  pull  together  and  make  this 
a better  school  than  it  has  ever  been 
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before?  Our  motto  points  the  wayw 
“We  can.” 

Physicians  have  said,  “We  can,” 
Small-pox,  yellow  fever,  typhoid, 
diphtheria  and  other  deadly  plagues 
have  been  mastered  and  may  be  wiped 
out  any  day  we  will.  Farmers  have 
said,  “We  can.”  Despite  drought, 
pest  and  blight  there  is  no  need  that 
any  child  go  hungry  a single  day  any- 
where on  this  earth.  Engineers  have 
said,  “We  can.”  They  have  sailed  the 
clouds,  bridged  the  seas  and  cleft  the 
continents  in  twain. 

For  a century  or  more  commissions 
reported.—' 1 ‘ It  can’t  be  done.”  But 
a man  stood  up  at  Panama  and  the 
mountains  moved  aside. 

When  the  Turks  set  fire  to  Smyrna, 
our  cruiser,  the  “Litchfield,”  was  a 
hundred  miles  away.  On  receiving 
word  by  wireless,  Captain  Rhodes 
turned  prow  toward  Smyrna  and  not 
New  York.  They  found  the  city 
aflame  and  thousands  thronging  the 


water’s  edge.  At  one  end  of  the  pier 
were  about  four  hundred  fifty  terrified 
children  under  Turkish  guard.  “Can 
we  save  them?”  Our  men  asked  their 
captain.  They  meant  may  we;  they 
knew  they  could.  Attention  was  called 
to  the  Turkish  guard  and  possible 
international  complications.  1 1 Leave 
that  to  us.  ” A squad  engaged  the 
Turks  in  some  sort  of  altercation ; 
four  hundred  fifty  jackies,  each  with 
a child  under  his  arm,  leaped  aboard 
and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell 
it,  all  were  safe  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

One  hundred  forty-seven  years  ago 
our  forefathers  said  “We  can,”  that 
day  when  “Liberty  began  and  mighty 
hopes  were  blown  on  every  sea.” 

But  freedom  calls  her  conscripts  now 
as  then 

Calls  for  heroic  men; 

It  is  an  endless  battle  to  be  free. 

“We  can.” 


Lecturer:  “Allow  me,  before  I close,  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  im- 
mortal Webster.” 

Haysee  (to  wife:)  “Land  sakes,  Maria,  let’s  git  out  o’  here!  He’s 
a — goin’  ter  start  on  the  dictionary.” — Princeton  Toger. 


OYSTER  BED  IN  DISMAL  SWAMP. 


(Elizabeth  City 

People  in  upper  Pasquotank  coun- 
ty have  for  several  days  been  specu- 
lating over  the  discovery  of  a vast 
oyster  bed  some  three  to  five  feet 
thick  and  five  feet  or  more  under- 
ground on  project  number  133  of  the 
State  Highway  System. 

This  bed  of  oyster  shells  is  about 
20  miles  from  Elizabeth  City,  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  great  Dismal 
Swamp,  and  was  unearthed  by  big 


Independent.) 

highway  dredges  that  are  cutting  a 
drainage  canal,  the  bank  of  which  is 
to  furnish  a roadbed  for  the  high- 
way from  this  city’  to  Gatesville. 

It  is  a matter  of  much  curiosity  to 
many  how  such  a vast  bed  of  oysters 
could  have  happened  to  be  in  the 
edge  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  30  or  40 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  shells  of  the 
oysters  are  much  larger  than  those  of 
our  North  Carolina  oysters  of  today 
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and  range  up  to  ten  inches  in  length. 
The  oysters  are  closed,  as  they  died 
thousands  of  years  ago,  and  the  in- 
sides of  them  filled  with  mud,  just  as 
the  oysters  that  die  today  become 
filled  wiith  mud. 

Engineers  digging  the  big  high- 
way canal  have  discovered  the  oyster 
bed  in  many  places.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  covers  many  acres.  The  canal 
is  not  straight,  and  consequently 
doesn’t  strike  the  shells  for  any  con- 
siderable distance.  However  it  may 
he  that  the  bed  lies  in  the  shape  of 
£ half-moon,  as  is  the  shape  of  many 
oyster  beds  at  this  age. 

Professor  Collier  Cobb,  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  tells 
this  newspaper  that  the  large  oysters 
in  the  western  edge  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp  indicate  slight  changes  in 
level  and  temperature  in  the  sea  there 
during  the  last  glacial  epoch.  The 
time  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Cobb  as 
-approximately  35,000  years  ago.  At 
that  time  much  of  our  coast  land 
was  part  of  the  sea  and  immense  de- 
posits of  earth,  and  ice  or  whatever 
covered  the  universe  had  not  moved 
down  to  the  sea.  At  some  tiime  in 
that  far  distant  age,  an  immense  vol- 
ume of  matter  broke  loose  from  the 
upper  country  and  covered  the  ocean 
bed  for  miles  one  from  shore,  re- 
claiming millions  of  acres  of  land 
from  ,the  sea  and  forming  an  area  now 
among  the  most  fertile  in  the  world 
and  the  dwelling  place  of  thousands 
of  people. 


This  is  the  most  notable  find  in 
point  of  size,  of  this  nature  that  has 
been  uncovered  in  this  region. 
Fragments  of  similar  formations  have 
been  found  all  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  by  engineers  boring  for 
deep  wells,  and  in  mining  experi- 
ments. A few  years  ago  sharks’ 
teeth  were  found  several  hundred 
feet  below  the  surface  while  borings 
were  being  made  for  a water  supply 
for  Elizabeth  City. 

i 1 These  warm  waters  forms  range 
as  far  north  as  Boston.  ’ ’ says  Dr. 
Cobb.  ‘“'In  ’86  I collected  smaller 
shells  near  South  Mills,  and  in  ’96 
I found  them  at  Boston. 

The  story  of  the  find  on  the  Gates- 
ville  Highway  was  first  brought  to 
town  by  Hersey  P.  Williams,  candy 
manufacturer  of  this  city  who 
chanced  on  the  scene  while  making 
his  rounds  of  the  trade  in  that  section 
and  brought  back  a package  of  the 
shells  for  souveniers.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams recalls  that  shells  similar  in 
appearance  were  found  when  a well 
was  being  dug  in  the  neighborhood 
a few  years  before. 

The  question  has  been  brought  up 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  mining  thfs 
immense  bed  of  shells  to  obtain  marl 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Some,  peo- 
ple express  the  belief  that  the  scheme 
is  entirely  practicable;  they  say  the 
su£>ply  would  furnish  the  needs  of 
North  Carolina  farmers  for  many 
years  to  come.  Another  “Made  in 
Carolina”  stunt. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Paul  Funderburk. 

The  work  force  for  the  past  week  Several  bushels  of  onions  were 
has  been  repairing  the  terraces.  placed  in  th«mew  granary  last  week. 
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Master  Manford  Mooney  has  ob- 
tained his  old  position  in  the 
Laundry . 

tttt 

Master  Paul  Kimery  and  Claude 
Friske  were  paroled  last  Friday  by 
Supt.  Boger. 

tttt 

Master  Jos.  Hatem  and  Vestal 
Yarbrough  have  been  given  positions 
in  the  Laundry. 

tttt 

The  Gone  Literary  Society,  of  the 
1st  Cottage  will  be  opened  the  first 
Monday  in  September. 

tttt 

A large  number  of  canteloupes 
were  gathered,  and  distributed  to 
“the  Cottages  on  last  Monday. 

tttt 

Mr.  Lee  White  who  has  charge  of 
the  farming,  reports  that  he  has 
about  100  acres  of  nice  corn. 

tttt 

Master  Sammie  Osborne  who  has 
been  suffering  with  an  inflamed  leg, 
iS  back  on  his  old  job  at  the  bakery. 

tttt 

The  band  did  not  have  the  regu- 
lar practice,  last  Friday,  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Jason  Fisher. 

tttt 

The  grates  in  the  boiler  at  the 
Laundry  were  recently  burned  out, 
new  grates  were  obtained  last  week. 

tttt 

Masters  William  Cook  and  Kelma 
Smith,  were  paroled  by  Supt.  Bo- 
ger, last  Wednesday,  Aug.  23. 

4%  XX 

Mr.  George  Lawrence,  former 
bandmaster  of  the  Training  School 


Band,  paid  a visit  to  the  institution 
last  week. 

tttt 

On  last  Tuesday,  August  the 
22nd,  the  boys  all  enjoyed  a big  feast 
on  the  campus.  About  200  large 
melons  were  cut. 

tttt 

Master  Garland  Rice,  who  arrived 
at  the  institution  on  August  17th, 
has  been  given  a position  in  the 
Printing  Department. 

tttt 

The  boys  in  Mr.  W.  M.  Crooks 
Latin  class  have  received  thiernew 
books  on  Caesar.  The  boys  are 
all  doing  well  in  this  class. 

tttt 

The  12th  cottage  will  soon  be 
ready  to  receive  about  30  boys. 
This  cottage  is  being  used  by  the 
band  for  practicing  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday. 

till 

The  best  game  of  the  season 
was  played  last  Saturday,  August 
the  18th.  The  teams  were  J.  T.  S. 
— vs — St.  John,  J.  T.  S.  winning 
by  a score  of  2 to  I. 

tttt 

Mr  Kennett,  who  has  charge  of 
the  cannery,  reports  that  in  the  past 
few  weeks  he  has  canned  400  gallon 
cans  of  tomatoes,  195  gallons  of 
beans  and  175  gallons  of  beets. 

tttt 

Last  Saturday  afternoon  before 
the  ball  game  the  boys  all  went  to 
the  watermelon  patch,  and  brought 
up  about  200  large  melons.  On  Sun- 
day afternoon  the  boys  all  enjoyed 
a big  feast  on  the  campus. 
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There  were  many  changes  made 
in  the  school  rooms,  last  week,  and 
many  boys  were  promoted  to  a high- 
er grade.  There  are  five  rooms 
in  the  morning  section,  and  the 
same  number  in  the  afternoon. 
Each  room  having  from  30  to  35 
boys. 

it  t $ 

A rather  large  number  of  boys 
were  visited  by  their  relatives  and 
friends  on  last  Wednesday,  August 
15th.  The  following  received  visi- 
tors: John  Sinclair,  Sammie  Os- 
borne, Lee  Yow,  Judge  Brooks, 
Sylvester  Honeycutt,  Roy  Johnson, 
Oscar  Johnson,  Frank  Campbell, 
Wayne  Carpenter,  Julian  Strick- 
land, Johnie  Boyd,  Nathaniel  John- 
son, John  Bostic,  Obed  McClain, 
John  Ethredge,  Carl  Richards  and 
Hatem  S.  Hatem. 

“HONOR  ROLL” 

“A” 

Ernest  Jordon,  Thos.  Sessoms, 
Jas.  Foy,  Keith  Hunt,  Albert  Hill, 
Kelma  Smith,  Jas.  Shipp,  Pressley 
Mills,  Jno.  Sinclair,  Jas.  Gentry, 
Jno.  Moose,  Hubert  Pressley,  Elbert 
Perdue,  Chas.  Roper,  Robt.  Watson, 
David  Underwood,  Ralph  Cutchin, 
Loxley  Saunders,  Joe  Moore,  Paul 


Groves,  Wjn.  Gregory,  Jno.  Wright,. 
Carrol  Guice,  Chas.  Mayo,  James 
Alexander,  James  Autry,  Brevard 
Bradshaw,  Walter  Cummings,  Irvin 
Cole,  Ed.  Finch,  Anderson  Hart, 
Carl  Henry,  Walter  Morris,  Carl 
Osbon,  Arch  Waddel,  Bob  Carswell, 
Wesley  Cook,  Oscar  Johnson,  Glenn 
Monday,  Chas.  Maynard,  Henry 
Reece,  Marshall,  Williams,  S.  Hatem, 
Howard  Monday,  Irvin  Moore,  Elvin 
Greene,  Charles  Crossman,  Pearl 
Graham,  Herbert  Tolley,  Walter 
Page,  Y.  Lauder,  Hyrom  Grier, 
Louise  Pate,  Garfield  Mercer,  Yalton 
Lee,  Roy  Johnson, 

“B” 

Jno.  Dalton,  Rufus  Wrenn,  Lock- 
wood  Pickett,  Norman  Iddings, 
Harry  Sims,  Garland  Banks,  Roby 
Mullis,  Ralph  Freeland,  Harry 
Ward,  Lloyd  Winner,  Wm.  Miller, 
George  Everhart,  Lee  Smith,  Gra- 
ham Buckhanan,  Charlie  Jackson, 
Connie  Loman,  Manford  Mooney, 
Paul  Kimmery,  John  Perry,  Avery 
Roberts,  James  Oquinn,  Fred  Wiles, 
Eunice  Byers,  Richard  Hoyle,  Jno. 
H.  Yann,  Odell  Wrenn,  Jno.  D. 
Windham,  Jess  Wall',  Yestal  Yar- 
brough, Jno.  T.  Bostic,  Irvin  Cumbo, 
Earle  Crow,  Paul  Leitner,  Floyd 
Linville,  Argo  Page,  Odell  Ritchie, 


THE  BLESSING  OF  WORK. 

There  can  be  no  greater  blessing  than  to  have  acquired  the  healthy 
and  happy  instinct  which  leads  one  to  take  delight  in  one’s  work  for 
work’s  sake;  not  slurring  it  over  or  trying  to  get  rid  of  it,  not  troubling 
one’s  self  greatly  about  what  others  say  of  it  when  it  is  done,  but  putting' 
one’s  whole  heart  and  mind  into  it,  feeling  that  the  thing  one  turns  out, 
be  it  work  of  the  mind  or  work  of  the  body,  is  conscientiously  and  hon- 
estly perfect  to  the  best  of  one’s  power. — Exchange. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


Popular  Excursion 

To 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Friday,  August  31,  1923. 

Round  Trip  Fare  From  Concord,  N.  C. 

$10.50 


Leave 


Schedule  Special  Train  and  Round  Trip  Fares 

Schedule  Round  Trip  Fares 


Charlotte 

Concord 

Kannapolis 

Landis 

China  Grove 

Salisbury 


9:05  p. m. 

$11.00 

9:40  p.  m 

10.50 

9:50  p.m 

10.50 

9:55  p.  m. 

10.50 

10:00  p.  m. 

10.50 

10:25  p.m. 

10.00 

Arrive  Washington  8:50  A.  M.  Sept.  1st. 


A rare  opportunity  to  visit  the  Nation’s  Capital. 

Tickets  good  4 days  and  3 nights  Washington. 

This  is  a fine  opportunity  to  spend  the  week-end  and  Labor  Day  in  this 
beautiful  city. 

. Tickets  good  returning  on  all  regular  trains  (except  No.  37)  up  to  and  in- 
cluding train  No.  33  leaving  Washington,  D.  C.  9:35  pm,  September  4th,  1923. 
Tickets  good  in  day  coaches  and  pullman  sleeping  cars. 

Make  your  sleeping  car  reservations  early. 

For  detailed  information  apply  to  ticket  agents  or  address: 

R.  H GRAHAM, 

- — — Division  Passenger  Agent 

Charlotte,  N,  C. 


«£> 
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THE  BEND  IN  THE  ROAD. 


We  are  not  familiar  with  the  road  on  which  wo 
were  driving.  It  was  lonely,  and  we  suddenly  per- 
ceived  a fence  straight  ahead  that  seemed  to  com- 
pletely bar  our  futher  progress. 

“Does  the  road  end  there  with  that  farmhouse?" 
asked  the  anxious  one  beside  us.  “Or  is  there  an- 
other road  opening  out  along  that  fence  to  the 
northward?  It  doesn’t  look  like  it." 

We  decided  to  go  on  as  far  as  possible.  And  we 
found  at  the  end  of  the  road  another  opening  out 
and  leading  us  on  to  our  intended  destination. 

It  is  often  thus  in  life ; the  path  ahead  seems  com- 
pletely barred,  or  it  seems  so  hopeless  and  futile  to 
go  trudging  on  along  the  path  of  duty.  But  if  we 
are  confident  it  is  the  right  way  for  us,  let  us  go 
bravely  forward,  knowing  that  at  the  right  time  and 
the  right  place  there  will  open  up  another  path  for 
us  that  will  lead  on  to  better  things. — Selected. 
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A man  without  a purpose  is  like  a ship  without  a rudder.™ Carlyle. 


APPLAUDED  BEYOND  OUR  BORDERS.  ^ 

A very  pleasing  story  appeared  in  Sunday’s  Charlotte  Observer  from 

John  S.  Terry,  who  writes  about  “ Playmaking  In  North  Carolina,”  as  di- 
rected at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  George  Denny,  manager  of 
the  playmaking  organization  and  professor  in  the  English  department,  ad- 
dressed an  audience  in  the  Horace  Mann  auditorium  at  Columbia  University, 
in  New  York. 

That  address  reflected  glory  upon  the  rich  historical  events  that  belong  to 
the  state;  the  speaker  told  how  the  late  Edward  Kidder  Graham  saw  so  many 
fine,  splendid  events  going  unnoticed  that  he  brought  Prof.  Frederick  H. 
Kock  to  the  University  to  take  charge  of  this  particular  department,  how  well 
he  had  succeeded,  citing  a number  of  most  interesting  plays  with  historical  back- 
ground that  had  been  preserved.  The  address  was  such  as  to  make  any  North 
Carolinian  feel  proud,  and  at  the  same  time  regret  that  the  state  had  been  so 
slow  to  appreciate  the  opportunities  in  this  field  of  research. 

When  Mr.  Denny  concluded,  something  out  of  the  ordinary  occurred.  A 
New  York  woman,  hearing  this  lecture  and  about  the  glorious  freedom  and 
naturalness  prevailing  in  North  Carolina,  realized  how  she  had  been  cramped 
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and  measured  in  little  old  New  York,  gave  expression  in  these  terms:  \ 

“One  woman  explained  to  Mr.  Milton  Smith,  instructor  in  drama  at 
Columbia,  that  seeing  the  pictures  made  her  dissatisfied  to  think  that  she 
had  been  born  in  New  York.  “Here  in  the  city,”  she  said,  “all  life  has 
been  standardized  and  ready  made.  Life  has  become  so  sophisticated  that 
it  is  a mere  matter  of  routine  to  most  of  us.  These  people  in  North  Caro- 
lina seem  to  be  absolutely  brimming  with  drama  as  seen  in  the  daily  life 
around  them  and  they  are  giving  expression  to  it.  There  life  has  its 
elemental  qualities  still,  and  the  people  are  near  to  the  soil.  I wish 
that  I had  been  born  in  North  Carolina  and  knew  the  life  there.” 

There’s  a wholesoul  welcome  awaiting  this  woman  here.  She  may  pack  up 
her  belongings  and  come  down,  and  we  will  let  the  dead  past  bury  itself,  never 
accuse  her  of  being  a foreigner,  and  we  will  forget  the  unfortunate  spot  her 
parents  selected  for  her  birth.  That  Woman  would  make  a glorious  North 
Carolinian. 

*****  * * 

A PUBLIC  SERVICE. 

That’s  a fine  movement  inaugurated  by  the  Medical  Society  of  Cabarrus 
county,  looking  to  the  establishment  and  proper  means  of  support  of  a Public 
Hospital  for  the  county.  Several  well  attended  meetings  have  been  held. 
Last  week  an  enthusiastic  banquet  was  held,  having  for  its  subject,  outside  of 
the  fine  eatings,  a hospital  for  the  county.  All  of  the  speakers  agreed  that 
it  was  a burning  necessity  and  that  something  to  meet  a serious  lack  should 
at  once  receive  the  attention  of  the  upward-thinking  people  of  the  county. 
The  movement  was  unanimously  endorsed,  and  a committee  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  legal  requirements  surrounding  the  question. 

This  movement,  begun  out  of  a knowledge  of  a great  necessity,  backed  by 
the  medical  profession,  and  a large  number  of  laymen  who  have  given  the 
problem  serious  thought,  must  sooner  or  later  develop  into  a live,  active 
movement  and  ultimately  be  crowned  with  success. 

We  are  not  living  alone  for  ourselves — we  live  best,  who  live  also  for 
others. 

******* 

A FLYING-  TRIP. 

“THE  UPLIFT  is  eternally  right,”  said  Dr.  H.  C.  Herring,  who  in  company 
with  Messers  G.  W.  Greech  and  J.  F.  Goodson  made  a hurried  trip  to  Sampson 
county  on  some  Masonm  business.  “The  moment  we  quit  the  boundary  of 
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Cabarrus  county,”  said  the  doctor,  “we  saw  evidences  of  school  progress. 
Fine,  modernly  constructed  brick  buildings,  serving  consolidated  districts, 
with  school  trucks,  were  to  be  discovered  along  the  highway,  at  convenient 
distances,  which  manifested  the  real  spirit  that  is  needed  to  provide  for  the 
■wants  of  the  rural  child.” 

“My,”  said  the  doctor,  “what  a corn  crop  they  have  along  the  entire  dis- 
tance to  Sampson  county.  The  crop,  however,  is  very  spotty.  In  some 
small  sections  the  boll  weevil  has  not  collected  any  toll,  but  in  others  you 
will  find  great  stalks  in  large  fields  without,  a single  boll — all  having  been 
destroyed  by  this  modern  pest.”  “I  was  made  very  sad  when  looking  about 
Clinton,  my  old  stamping  ground,  to  find  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of 
former  days  gone  to  their  rewards,  leaving  but  few  people  and  material 
things  to  remind  me  of  former  days.”  The  doctor  was  really  sad,  not  only 
over  the  relative  school  conditions  here  and  elsewhere,  but  over  the  great 
changes  in  his  old  home  county.  “But,  doctor,  you  are  still  here,  you  don’t 
look  a bit  older  with  your  hat  on  than  you  did  twenty  years  ago.”  and  it’s 
so — this  took  the  sting  out  of  his  observation,  bowling  a gracious  bow,  such  as 
vras  taught  nice  folk  in  former  days,  Dr.  Herring  hurried  off  to  make  ready 
for  a fishing  trip  down  at  Nag’s  Head. 

* * * * * * * 

BLAIR’S  GREAT  WORK. 

Prof.  John  J.  Blair,  director  of  schoolhouse  planning  of  the  Department  of 
Education  of  North  Carolina,  has  made  a proud  record.  There  has  been 
issued  recently  by  the  department  Mr.  Blair’s  annual  report,  which  reads  as 
joyfully  as  a high  class  romance. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  in  a measure  wasted  in 
the  past  years  in  the  method  and  plans  and  location  of  public  schoolhouses. 
It  is  Mr.  Blair’s  business  to  stop  this  and  lead  the  authorities  into  a sane  and 
permanent  method  of  schoolhouse  construction  and  planning.  He  is  succeed- 
ing most  admirably  with  all  points,  except  where  he  runs  up  against  a set  of 
fossilized  school  officials  and  those  in  authority  -who  are  at  heart  actually 
opposed  to  public  education. 

An  hour  spent  with  this  interesting  bulletin,  just  from  the  press,  reveals 
the  names  of  the  counties  vThere  a progressive  spirit  prevails.  Nowhere, 
either  in  -words  or  picture,  does  our  own  county  appear,  except  wdiere  the 
officials  have  made  application  for  a loan  of  $20,000.00  to  erect  a $26,000.00 
school  house  for  the  Hartsell  Mill  settlement.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  any 
effort  to  transform  any  subject  of  the  rural  districts.  To  see  the  illustrations 
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of  modern  schoolhouses  that  have  gone  up  in  various  rural  sections,  as  shown 
in  this  bulletin,  one  is  impressed  with  the  outstanding  poverty  of  vision  and 
progressiveness  in  Cabarrus  county. 

The  booklet  that  Mr.  Blair  has  issued  is  so  entertaining,  that  we  feel  a re- 
production of  his  introduction  will  make  good  reading  in  this  issue. 


PROGRAMME  NOW  COMPLETE. 

The  programme  for  the  exercise  in  the  Formal  Opening  and  the  Dedication 
of  the  James  William  Cannon  Memorial  Building  at  this  institution  is  now 
complete.  It  is  a source  of  great  interest  and  gratification  that  it  is  now 
known  for  a certainty  that  among  the  chief  ones  to  be  present  and  take  part 
in  the  programme  are  Governor  Cameron  Morrison,  and  Hon.  David  H.  Blair, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Revenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  UPLIFT  Press  is  preparing  an  attractive  invitation  and  programme, 
which  will  go  all  over  the  state  to  interested  friends  of  the  institution. 
None  will  be  issued  locally,  but  this  method  is  taken  to  assure  the  local  public 
that  it  is  cordially  invited  to  be  present  and  will  be  heartily  welcome  to  share 
in  the  pleasure  and  profits  of  the  occasion.  It  is  physically  impossible  t a 
get  a direct  invitation  to  all,  wTho  are  interested  in  the  life  and  success  of  the 
Jackson  Training  School,  and  we  want  it  understood  that  all  who  chance  to 
read  this  announcement  that  this  cordial  invitation  applies  to  them. 

Speaking  for  the  officers  of  the  institution,  THE  UPLIFT  would  feel  grate- 
ful to  the  press  of  the  state  if  it  will  find  it  convenient  and  agreeable  to  ex- 
tend to  its  readers  the  same  hearty  welcome  to  join  us  on  that  day — a really 
important  and  eventful  period  in  the  life  of  the  institution  set  apart  for  the 
salvage  of  these  dropped  stitches  of  a vanished  hand. 

The  campus  will  be  open  to  visitors  on  Tuesday,  September  11th,  at  2.  P.  M., 
and  the  exercises  will  begin  at  3 o’clock.  A full  programme  for  this  event 
will  appear  in  these  columns  in  our  next  issue. 


HAPPY  ON  THE  WAY. 

Just  about  a year  ago  a great  loss  and  consequent  sadness  overtook  the 
Jackson  Training  School,  in  the  loss  by  fire  of  its  chief  building,  that  of 
administration.  It  is  just  about  restored,  by  the  act  of  a noble  woman. 

The  public  is  rightfully  interested  in  this  great  benefaction.  Many  have 
watched  it  rise  again  from  the  ashes.  Now  that  it  approaches  perfect 
completion,  others  have  taken  counsel  of  an  inviting  opportunity  for  a great 
service.  The  other  day  the  chairman  of  the  board  had  an  invitation  from 
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a prominent  business  man  to  drop  around.  After  settling  of  a small  matter 
of  business  of  a different  nature,  he  remarked,  “when  are  you  going  to  furnish 
the  Cannon  Memorial  Building'?”  Not  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  remarked 
“that  matter  has  been  solved  for  you  and  you  are  hereby  authorized  to  pro- 
ceed to  furnish  the  building  from  top  to  bottom  in  a suitable  manner  and  in 
keeping  with  the  purpose  of  the  building.  I speak  for  myself,  a brother  and 
four  sisters.” 

Thtfre  is  no  use  in  the  world  of  keeping  this  thing  quiet  any  further,  and 
THE  UPLIFT  takes  the  matter  in  hand  and  divulges  the  whole  story.  The 
generous  friends,  who  take  this  particularly  heavy  burden  off  the  shoulders 
of  the  treasury  of  the  institution,  are  Messrs  Charles  A.  Cannon,  of  Concord, 
and  Ross  Cannnon,  of  York,  S.  C.,  and  Mesdames  David  H.  Blair, , of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Margaret  Cannon  Carr,  of  Durham,  C.  G.  Hill,  of  Winston-Salem, 
and  Charles  E.  Lambeth,  of  Charlotte. 

Our  cup  of  joy  is  reaching  nearly  the  brim.  This  glorious  work  that  calls 
for  a service  thant  cannot  be  side-stepped — a service  that  is  entirely  volutary 
and  without  direct  personal  gain  or  profit — grows  more  and  more  interesting 
as  strong,  noble  people  seek  the  privilege  of  helping  along  the  great  work. 

This  splendid  gift  approximates  an  expenditure  of  about  seven  thousand 
dollars,  and  for  years  afterwards  will  contribute  to  the  successful  operation 
of  the  institution.  Little  wonder,  when  it  is  known  that  we  need  to  husband 
all  our  financial  strength  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  state,  that  this 
latest  benefaction  makes  the  entire  campus  rejoice  in  possessing  such  fine,  good 
friends. 

* * * * * * * 

TAKING  OFFICIAL  LOOK-OVER. 

George  H.  Adams  & Company,  certified  accountants,  representing  the 
State  Auditor,  has  about  finished  the  annual  auditing  of  the  business  of  the 
Jackson  Training  School,  which  is  a matter  of  legal  requirement.  They  have 
been  pains-taking  and  courteous;  and  if  we  needed  them  in  our  business  we 
might  keep  them,  or  if  they  needed  the  services  of  the  institution,  we  would 
be  pleased  to  assign  them  to  quarters.  The  company  in  this  concern  is  Mr. 
Lewis  Glasser,  who  carries  around  with  him  a face  like  an  open-faced  watch, 
and  confesses  that  he,  too,  has  printer’s  ink  on  his  fingers,  and  has  made  his 
share  of  “Pi”  in  several  printing  offices. 
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WORKERS  AND  THE  JOB. 

By  R.  R.  CIARK 


The  late  William  J.  Yates,  whose 
weekly  Charlotte  Democrat  was  a 
standby  among  the  substantial  citizen- 
ship of  Mecklenburg  and  adjoining 
counties  in  the  distant  past,  remarked 
to  a friend  in  the  later  years  of  his  edi- 
torial career  that  he  had  decided  to 
quit  printing  so  much  advice  to  boys. 
Mr.  Yates  had  probably  decided  that 
advice  to  youth  is  not  always  appre- 
ciated. Unquestionably  the  playing 
of  the  role  of  adviser  and  critic  can 
be  overdone,  as  any  one  who  has  a 
vivid  recollection  of  his  youthful  ex- 
perience can  testify.  Appreciating 
their  own  mistakes  and  a desire  to 
give  youth  the  benefit  of  their  ex- 
perience, usually  prompts  elderly 
folks  to  attempt  to  model  the  chil- 
dren on  plans  that  rarely  appeal  to 
the  youngsters.  The  common  mis- 
take is  the  failure  to  recollect  their 
own  childhood  experience;  to  remem- 
ber that  children  are  more  or  less 
alike  from  Adam’s  time  to  this  day; 
and  that  it  is  impossible  ‘ 1 to  put 
old  heads  on  young  shoulders.”  He 
is  a genuine  diplomat  who  can  in- 
terest youth  and  encourage  them  to 
avoid  pitfalls  in  the  light  of  his  own 
experience.  Usually  advice  and 
criticism  are  so  mingled,  without  re- 
gard to  the  temper  of  youth,  that 
the  well-meant  advice  “ passes  in  at 
one  ear  and  out  at  the  other.”  Too 
much  advice,  and  criticism  that  be- 
comes nagging,  results  in  callousness 
on  the  part  of  youth.  There  is  a 
spirit  of  resentment  that  frequently 
results  in  the  determination  to  do 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  is  sug- 
gested, simply  to  show  independence. 


This  lengthy  preliminary,  or  apol- 
ogy, is  an  introduction  to  a subject 
that  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of 
advice  to  youth  and  may  not  be  worth 
the  space  occupied.  But  I am  tak- 
ing a chance  that  some  of  the  bright 
young  fellows  in  the  Training  School, 
and  others  who  may  do  me  the  hon- 
or to  read  what  I write,  may  be  in- 
terested. 

In  a report  to  the  Chicago  Associ- 
ation of  Commerce,  A.  D.  White, 
statistician  for  a large  business  con- 
cern, gives  five  reasons  why  90  per 
cent  of  the  boys  and  the  girls  in  this 
'country  lose  their  first  jobs.  The 
reasons  are : lack  of  sense  of  re 
sponsibility ; unwillingness  to  work 
hard ; lack  of  thoroughness ; false 
notions  about  salary  and  promotion; 
lack  of  principle.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  state  the  case  so  com- 
pletely and  concisely  in  fewer  words. 
The  statistician  might  have  said, 
and  doubtless  will  say,  that  one  or 
more  of  these  reasons  accounts  for 
most  of  the  failures  in  life — the  in- 
ability of  so  many  people  to  hold  a 
job  and  get  on. 

The  shortcomings  of  employes, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  five  rea- 
sons given,  are  particularly  notorious 
within  the  past  decade.  The  develop- 
ment is  due  to  conditions.  In  an 
older  day  jobs  were  few  and  job- 
seekers many.  To  hold  a job  one 
had  to  make  good  in  some  degree  at 
least.  Applicants  were  so  numerous 
that  an  employer,  unless  very  lenient, 
'would  not  put  up  with  an  inefficient 
idler.  Therefore  conditions,  the  n6- 
'eessity  of  retaining  a job  to  earn  a 
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living,  made  one  industrious  whether 
he  wanted  to  be  or  not.  Present  day 
Conditions  promote  slackness  and 
inefficiency.  Jobs  are  so  many  and 
good  help  so  scarce  that  the  average 
employer  permits  in  employes  what 
he  would  not  stand  for  a moment  if 
the  place  could  be  easily  filled.  The 
employes  who  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  are  legion.  They  make  a 
big  mistake  but  they  often  fail  to 
appreciate  the  fact  until  it  is  too 
late. 

The  first  reason,  “Lack  of  a sense 
of  responsibility,”  means  indifference 
to  the  work  and  a lack  of  loyalty  to 
the  employer’s  business.  The  most 
disheartening  experience  any  em- 
ployer has  is  to  feel  that  his  em- 
ployes are  interested  only  in  getting 
by  with  a minimum  of  work  and  have 
little  or  no  concern  whether  his  busi- 
ness goes  on  or  not.  They  do  not 
take  an  interest  in  the  business,  seem 
to  have  no  concern  for  its  success. 
They  do  not  take  the  pains  to  do  good 
and  careful  work,  take  no  pride  in 
their  work.  This  class  may  keep  a 
job  soley  because  their  places  cannot 
be  filled;  but  they  earn  neither  the 
respect  nor  confidence  of  their  em- 
ployer and  he  will  drop  them  at  the 
first  opportunity,  as  he  should. 

“Unwillingness  to  work  hard” 
means  “beating  time;”  cheating  the 
employer  out  of  time  and  work  that 
he  is  paying  for;  dodging  the  difficult 
jobs  and  exercising  scrupulous  care  to 
do  nothing  that  they  can  avoid  doing. 
These  are  the  folks  that  are  all  the 
time  in  fear  that  they  may  “do  a 
hand’s  turn”  that  somebody  else 
could  do.  They  are  not  concerned  in 
the  success  of  the  business.  Their 
only  interest  is  in  the  pay-roll;  and  in 
giving  the  smallest  possible  service 


in  return  for  the  money  received.  Of 
course  it  is  morally  as  dishonest  to 
steal  time  from  an  employer,  to  take 
his  money  without  making  the  re- 
turn agreed  upon,  as  it  is  to  steal 
his  cash  or  goods  when  his  back  is 
turned.  But  if  the  dishonest  employe 
realizes  that  he  is  not  concerned. 

“Lack  of  thoroughness”  is  doing 
slip-shod  and  indifferent  work ; in- 
disposition to  do  work  with  care  and 
give  the  best  service  possible.  Prob- 
ably “false  notions  about  salary  and 
promotion”  are  the  most  trouble- 
some things  an  employer  has  to  deal 
with.  The  scarcity  of  help  and  the 
high  wages  has  put  all  sorts  of  false 
notions  in  the  heads  of  workers  in 
all  lines.  They  expect  the  highest 
wages  paid  in  the  line  of  work,  re- 
gardless of  capacity,  or  industry.  In 
fact  they  expect  the  highest  rate  of 
pay,  regardless  of  either  capacity  or 
willingness  to  earn  the  pay,  and  are 
all  the  time  expecting  a raise  without 
ever  a care  to  demonstrate  their 
worth,  if  they  have  have  any,  to  the 
business. 

It  was  a custom  of  the  educators 
awhile  back  (I  hope  they  have  learned 
better  sense  by  now)  to  put  false 
ideas  in  the  head  of  young  men  as 
to  the  value  of  a college  education  in 
industry.  Not  so  long  ago  a college 
president,  in  an  address  to  students, 
over  emphasized  the  material  value 
of  an  education  by  declaring,  without 
reservation,  that  an  educated  man — ■ 
a college  man — was  worth  a larger 
salary  than  one  who  had  not  been 
to  college,  and  should  demand  it. 
The  college  man  should  be  worth 
more,  but  any  experienced  employer 
will  tell  the  world  that  the  fact  that 
one  has  been  to  college  signifies  noth- 
ing of  itself.  It  depends  on  the  man 
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whether  he  can  or  will  make  use  of 
the  knowledge  he  has  secured,  or 
should  have  secured,  at  college.  It  is 
a false  pernicious  idea  that  education 
of  itself  makes  the  man.  It  depends 
on  the  willingness  and  the  capacity  of 
the  man  to  make  practical  use  of  his 
education.  And  he  can  only  demon- 
strate the  value  of  college  training 
by  being  willing  to  take  hold  at  the 
bottom  and  show  that  his  education 
has  trained  him  to  do  better  work 
am1  to  rise  more  rapidly  than  one 
lacking  that  training.  I am  not  depre- 
ciating the  value  of  college  educa- 
tion— far  from  it.  But  I am  knock- 
ing on  the  head  the  absurd  idea  so 
frequently  implanted  by  impractic- 
al teachers,  that  one  who  has  certain 
educational  training  ican  command 
a better  position  in  life  solely  be- 
cause he  has  that  education.  Some 
of  the  most  worthless  folks  I have 
ever  met  were  college  bred.  It 
wasn’t  the  fault  of  the  college  train- 
ing. It  was  their  inability  or  un- 
willingness to  make  use  of  their 


training. 

But  it  isn’t  college  men  alone  that 
expect  something  they  haven’t  earn- 
ed. The  woods  are  full  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  who  expect  the  pro- 
motion and  the  highest  pay  without 
working  for  it.  Fact  is,  unwillingness 
to  work,  except  at  an  easy  job,  is 
the  seat  of  the  whole  trouble.  There 
are  numerous  people  all  the  time 
looking  for  jobs  where  the  work  is 
light  and  the  pay  large.  They  want 
to  play  at  work  and  draw  a salary 
for  it. 

“Lack  of  principle” — that  covers 
all  the  other  reasons.  The  fellow 
who  has  sound  principles  will  not 
be  a shirker  nor  dishonest.  He  is 
willing  to  work  for  what  he  gets  and 
to  demonstrate  his  ability  to  earn  an 
’increase  before  he  demands  it.  The 
sorry  kind  will  get  jobs  because 
there  are  more  jobs  than  good  work- 
ers. But  they  will  lose  in  the  end. 
That  sort  can  never  succeed  except 
by  accident. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  “OL’  NO’TH  C A ’LINA.” 

Mr.  B.  L.  Umberger,  of  the  beautiful  Luberger  Place  on  National  Highway,, 
inspired  by  the  sentiment  in  a recent  poetical  publication  in  THE  UPLIFT, 
setting  forth  the  glory  of  “01’  No’th  Ca’lina,  ” offers  as  a supplement  the- 
following,  which  we  cheerfully  adopt: 

But  there’s  one  special  spot  in  01’  No’th  Ca’lina, 

Where  the  roads  and  ’de  towns  get  newah  and  finah, 

There  ’de  people  am  busy  chasing1  de  dollah 
And  dis  accomplishment  dey  never  fail  to  holla. 

Everybody  knows  about  dis  hustling  section, 

And  will  be  glad  to  point  you  out  the  direction, 

For  varied  business  and  homes  you’ll  not  see  finer, 

I refer  to  de  Piedmont  Section  of  No’th  Ca’lina. 
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MORE  ABOUT  A GLORIOUS  SECTION. 

(Old  Hurry  graph) 


I am  standing  tiptoe  on  the  moun- 
tain top  of  eastern  America.  At  what 
from  time  immemorial  has  been  the 
most  famous  rock  in  the  world,  Blow- 
ing Rock.  From  this  viewpoint  it 
looks  as  though  the  whole  world  was 
made  of  mountains.  Where  one  of 
the  natives  told  me  that  he  had 
‘‘been  living  within  fifteen  miles  of 
Grandfather  mountain;  looked  at  it 
every  day,  but  had  never  been  on 
its  top. ” He  didn’t  “see  why  so 
many  folks  come  up  here  every  year, 
as  there  was  nothin’  but  mountains 
here.”  I am  in  a veritable  sky- 
land.  Up  under  the  eaves  of 
Heaven.  Under  the  drippings  of 
Heaven’s  dye  pots  at  sunset.  Up 
4,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
but  you  cannot  see  level  because  the 
mountains  seem  to  pile  Ossa  on 
Olympus,  and  Pelion  on  Ossa,  to  see 
whch  can  reach  the  cerulean  dome 
of  the  sky.  Up  above  the  clouds, 
and  looking  down  upon  them,  as 
they  sail  around  the  mountains,  and 
in  the  valleys  below,  like  giant  ships, 
with  white  sails  set  for  a voyage 
oceanwTard.  I want  to  tell  you  that 
the  top  side  of  a cloud  is  just  as 
natural,  and  similar  to  the  bottom 
side — the  side'  seen  mostly  by  the 
dwellers  in  the  lowlands.  Some  of 
these  clouds  carry  rain,  and  empty 
their  contents  below,  when  one  is  on 
a pinnacle,  basking  in  the  glorious 
sunshine  and  shade,  with  a deep  blue 
sky  above  him,  and  looking  upon  the 
rain-cloud  as  a white  flossy  mist 
spread  over  the  valley  far  beneath. 
This  is  the  beautiful  land  you  dream 
.about. 


The  Beauty  of  It  All 

I am  up  where  the  famous  old 
Blowing  Rock,  like  a great  inverted 
oyster  shell,  stands,  upon  a mountaiin 
ledge  300  feet  in  height,  as  a sturdy 
sentinel  upon  a watch-tower,  facing 
and  catching  the  breezes  that  blow 
inward  across  a sea  of  mountain 
tops.  Up  in  the  Grandfather  moun- 
tain  country,  where  the  clouds  are 
wont  to  gather  around  his  brow,  at 
sunset  time,  and  have  their  faces 
bathed  in  gorgeous  colorings  and 
tintings,  as  the  sun,  in  crimson  robes 
sinks  behind  this  great  mountain’s 
immovable  face,  and  kisses  this  part 
of  the  world  good-night.  It  is  th© 
most  impressive  combination  of 
scenic  wonders.  In  twilight  time, 
the  heavens  glow  with  a golden  hue, 
as  if  it  were  the  reflections  from  the 
open  gates  of  gold,  and  over  all  flits 
a gauzy,  cloud-crape,  varying  in 
tints  from  the  ethereal  pink  of 
peach-bloomy  beauty’s  cheeks  to  the 
faint  spirit  of  green  that  dwells  in 
an  opal  heart.  It  is  probably  im- 
possible to  say  anything  new  on  the 
subject.  For  twelve  years  I have 
been  attempting  to  describe  this 
Blowing  Rock  country,  and  every 
time  it  seems  to  fall  far  short  of 
what  it  really  is.  Nowhere  else 
has  nature  conspired  to  crowd  so 
many  kinds  of  scenic  effects  into 
such  a limited  space. 

Scenic  Wonders 

Waterfalls  of  rugged  beauty,  pour 
waters  incessantly  over  precipitous 
rocks  and  cliffs,  for  hundreds  of  feet 
to  valleys  below,  into  more  placid 
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streams  that  look  like  moving  mir- 
rors. Cataracts  and  cascades,  whose 
foaming  spray  is  like  bridal  veils, 
with  their  wonderful  display  of  the 
various  colors  of  the  rainbow ; col- 
ors some  of  them  so  bright  and 
startling  that  they  seem  almost  un- 
earthly. They  vary  from  bright 
violet  hues  to  dark  red.  Scores  of 
deeply  wooded  mountain  peaks,  any 
one  of  which  would  make  any  lo- 
cality famous,  which  seem  to  raise 
you  into  the  very  heavens,  when  up- 
on their  summits^  Lakes,  streams, 
giant  trees,  lovely  flowers,  wildwood 
singing  birds;  miles  of  beautiful 
driveways ; the  ‘ 1 Lonesome  Trail ; ’ ’ 
moon  paths,  lover’s  lanes,  where 
romance  blossoms  as  beautifully  as 
the  rhododendron,,  the  laurel,  and 
the  asaleas  that  line  either  side. 
Nature  lover,  paradise.  Cool  breeze- 
es  that  are  the  wine  of  inspiration. 
Sports  of  all  kinds.  Entertainment 
'places  with  all  the  air  and  comforts 
of  home.  Whatever  your  interests 
are,  you  are  likely  to  find  some  of 
'them  satisfied  here.  It  is  impossible 
to  convey  to  a second  party  the  im- 
pressions of  Blowing  Rock ; the  rock 
and  the  country.  Even  in  pictures 
this  is  not  possible.  The  scenes,  so 
varied,  and  so  cast,  and  the  scale  so 
magnificent  that  contrasts  can  not 
be  at  all  appreciated.  And  besides 
you  miss  the  breezes,  the  babbling 
streams,  the  silvery  bell  notes  of  the 
wildwood  thrush  and  the  singing  of 
other  mountain  songsters,  and  above 
all,  the  stimulus  of  the  mountain 
air.  The  land  of  beauty,  health, 
recreation,  and  satisfying  rest. 

Daniel  Boone  Outdoor  Club 

While  Blowing  Rock  has  a num- 


ber of  hotels  and  boarding  houses,, 
golf  courses,  and  amusements  for 
various  tastes,  Mayview  Park  and 
Mayview  Manor  are  the  big  things 
in  this  summer  resort  land.  This 
development  is  the  wonder  of  the 
past  three  years,  although  the  Manor 
was  opened  for  the  first  time  this 
season. 

The  very  latest  new  thing  at  Blow- 
ing Rock  is  the  Daniel  Boone  Out- 
door Club.  W.  L.  Alexander,  owner 
and  promoter  of  Mayview  Park,  has 
purchased  600  acres  of  land,  in  the 
heart  of  the  most  beautiful  section  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Grandfather  mountain, 
and  with  associates,  has  organized  a 
club  with  the  above  name,  which  will 
be  the  most  complete  in  the  south. 
A dam  will  be  built,  flooding  100 
acres,  and  making  a lake  approx- 
imately two  miles  long,  with  a shore 
line  of  between  four  and  five  miles- 
There  will  be  boating,  fishing,  bath- 
ing, and  all  the  sports  at  such  a 
place.  An  18-hole  golf  course  will 
be  made.  The  membership  is  limit- 
ed to  400,  at  $500  per  share.  This 
move  is  totaled  at  $200,000.  So  it 
goes  in  this  land  of  wonders.  So 
Blowing  Rock  grows  and  develops 
for  the  benefit  of  the  thousands  who 
will  visit  this  marvelous  country 
annually. 

The  beautiful  in  nature,  in  the 
Blwing  Rock  country,  is  not  all 
seen  from  the  mountain  tops.  There 
is  loveliness  in  the  valleys.  One  of 
the  prettiest  to  be  found  in  any 
country,  is  the  “ Happy  Valley,”  in 
Caldwell  county,  beginning  at  Pat- 
terson, on  the  Lenoir-Blowing  Rock 
highway,  and  extending  along  the 
Yadkin  river  some  twelve  miles  down 
to  Blackstone,  framed  in  green 
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mountains,  with  pleasing  plateaus, 
luxuriating  in  fine  grain  crops,  and 
all  of  the  beautiful  flora  and  fruits 
this  section  is  noted.  It  is  a valley 
of  delight  and  charm.  Hospitable 
people  and  happy  homes.  Pastoral 
life  in  a pastel  picture  of  natural 
beauty. 

The  Patterson  School. 

This  is  the  life ! I am  reveling 
amid  the  quacking  of  ducks ; the 
gobble  of  turkeys  and  “peep”  of 
the  little  turks ; the  cackle  and 
clucking  of  hens,  with  their  broods 
of  little  biddies;  the  lowing  of  cows 
and  blate  of  calves;  the  whinney  of 
horses;  the  call  of  the  “Bob  Whites” 
to  their  mates  across  the  moor;  the 
singing  of  wildwood  birds;  and  the 
yodle,  merry  songs,  and  whistling  of 
the  young  farmer  boys,  as  they  in 
early  morn  proceed  to  their  duties 
on  the  farm  at  the  Patterson  School, 
the  eleemosynary  institution  estab- 
lished for  the  education  of  mountain 
boys,  who  have  ambition,  but  no 
means,  to  work  their  way  through  in 
obtaining  an  education.  The  school 
is  growing,  and  overflowing  with  ap- 
plications. More  equipment  is  need- 
ed, and  needed  badly.  The  crops 
are  fine  and  food  stuffs  are  raised 
sufficient  to  feed  the  school  yearly, 
but  not  enough  to  pay  salaries  of 
teachers.  A great  work  is  being 
done  here,  little  known  throughout 
North  Carolina,  but  its  influence,  and 
good  work  is  widening  and  extend- 
ing like  the  circles  from  a pebble 
thrown  into  a lake. 

17- Year  Locusts  Are  Here. 

The  Seventeen-year  locusts  have 
appeared  all  over  this  valley  and 
througout  the  Blowing  Rock  section. 


Their  entomological  name  is  Cicada 
Septendecim.  They  have  a life  of 
seventeen  or  thirteen  years,  which 
is  spent  under  ground  in  a larva  con- 
dition. After  emerging  they  quickly 
turn  to  an  adult  condition  and  live 
a few  weeks;  laying  eggs  in  slits 
made  in  twigs.  In  this  part  of  the 
country  the  ground  is  literally 
honey-combed  with  holes  from  which 
they  came.  The  trees  everywhere 
are  marred  and  scarred  with  dead 
twigs  and  leaves,  where  they  have 
passed,  and  deposited  their  eggs. 
It  gives  the  forests  a very  unsightly 
appearance. 

“Happy  Valley”  Community  Fair, 

It  was  the  “Happy  Valley”  Com- 
munity Club,  with  the  co-operation  of 
other  organizations  and  citizens  in 
the  valley,  that  inaugurated  the  first 
community  fair  in  Caldwell  county, 
holding  their  initial  fair  last  Septem- 
ber ; and  it  was  such  a success  that  it 
has  spurred  the  valley  people  to  do 
bigger  things  this  year.  This  fair 
will  be  held  again  on  the  27th  of  this 
coming  September,  and  preparations 
are  being  made  for  a good  one.  R. 
M.  Jones  -is  president,  and  T.  E. 
Moore  is  secretary.  A premium  list 
has  been  published,  giving  a long 
string  of  what  is  desired  to  be  enter- 
ed, and  the  prizes  for  the  various  ex- 
hibits. It  will  be  held  at  the  Pat- 
terson School,  which  is  becoming  the 
center  of  a number  of  community 
activities  in  this  delightful  and 
beautiful  valley. 

The  Poet  of  the  Brushies 

Mr.  E.  Roscoe  Hall,  of  Wilkes- 
boro,  is  now  a member  of  the  Patter- 
son School  faculty.  He  is  a gentle- 
man of  considerable  literary  ability, 
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and  a teacher  of  long  standing,  has 
written  for  the  press  for  many  years 
under  the  pseudnym  of  “Smiling 
Jonas. ” He’s  a smiling  man.  He 
also  courts  the  Muses,  and  it  is 
evident  that  he  meditated  upon 
coming  to  the  “Happy  Valley,”  and 
engage  in  teaching,  for  he  has  given 
us  a poem  to  that  effect.  It  is  as 
follows,  entitled. 

Meditation 

1 like  to  walk  in  shady  groves, 
Where  winding  brooklets  flow, 
And  dream  sweet  dreams 
Of  running  streams, 

And  catch  the  sun’s  resplendent 
beams, 

Where  ferns  and  lilies  grow. 

I ramble  on  the  mountain  tops, 
And  watch  the  eagles  soar; 

Till  reason  reels, 

And  twilight  steals 
Across  the  vales  and  fertile  fields. 
Where  science  gathers  lore. 

I fain  would  scale  the  rocky  steeps, 
Where  nature  reigns  supreme ; 
With  landscapes  grand, 

On  every  hand 

And  God  Himself  is  in  command, 
And  things  are  what  they  seem. 
Sometimes  I like  the  thunder’s  roar, 
The  lightning’s  vivid  flash; 

When  Vulcan  flanks 
His  maddened  ranks, 

And  rushes  through  murky  banks, 
In  elemental  clash. 

In  sundry  moods  I wander  far, 
Forgetting  earthly  things; 

Without  a jar, 

From  star  to  star, 

I ride  with  Phoebus  in  his  car, 


On  thought’s  immortal  wings. 

Oh!  nature,  I would  ever  quaff, 
Nepenthe  from  thy  store; 

Till  wisdom  stands, 

With  willing  hands, 

To  carry  out  my  least  commands, 
And  knowledge  knows  no  more. 

Patterson  School  Opened  Tuesday 

Surely  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Legerwood  Patteson— who  donated 
their  beautiful  country  home,  Pal- 
myra, and  the  plantation  surround- 
ing it,  to  the  education  of  mountain 
boys  in  the  “Happy  Valley”— 
myra,  and  the  plantation  surround- 
ing it,  in  the  “Happy  Valley” — 
must  have  rejoiced  with  exceedingly 
great  joy,  when  they  looked  down 
from  the  “mansions  above,”  Tues- 
day on  the  opening  of  the  15th  an- 
nual session  of  the  Patterson  School, 
and  witnessed  the  enthusiasm  and 
eagerness  of  the  fifty  or  more  husky 
boys  who  registered  and  clamored 
for  their  seats  as  pupils  this  year. 
Some  ten  or  fifteen  more  are  yet  to 
come,  not  being  able  to  get  here  on 
the  opening  day.  The  faculty  is  the 
same  as  last  year  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  E.  Roscoe  Hall,  of  Wilkes- 
boro,  who  takes  the  place  of  Mr. 
E.  C.  Smawly,  who  has  gone  to 
Florida.  The  opening  exercises  were 
full  of  earnest  enthusiasm.  The 
devotional  part  was  conducted  by 
James  A.  Robinson,  of  Durham,  a 
warm  friend  of  the  school.  Mrs. 
Chas.  E.  Gard,  of  Lenoir,  another 
ardent  friend  of  the  school  was 
pres.ent  to  enjoy  the  occasion. 


First  Caddy — “Do  you  like  to  caddy  for  Smith?” 

Second  Caddy — “Yes.  There  are  never  any  clubs  to  carry  home.” 
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SCHOOLHOUSE  PLANNING  IN  NORTH 

CAROLINA. 

By  John  J.  Blair 


It  has  been  my  good  fortune, 
since  I became  Director  of  School- 
house  Planning  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  1920,  to  visit 
up  to  December  1,  1922,  ninety-six 
of  the  one  hundred  counties  of 
North  Carolina.  Probably  no  one 
connected  with  the  Department  has 
immediately  come  in  contact  with 
more  county  superintendents,  com- 
mitteemen, and  county  boards  than 
I have  during  this  period.  In  at- 
tempting to  respond  to  the  requests 
that  have  poured  into  my  office,  I 
kave  been  constantly  on  the  road, 
and  the  tremendous  size  and  extent 
of  the  State  has  greatly  impressed 
me.  When  we  consider  that  its 
mileage  from  East  to  West  is  as 
great  as  that  from  New  York  to 
Florida,  and  from  North  to  South 
a distance  of  about  280  miles,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  demands  of  the  school  officials 
and  other  interested  citizens  who 
desire  to  improve  their  school  plants, 
it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  be 
on  the  road  practically  all  the  time. 

Just  as  the  people  have  been  in- 
terested in  improving  their  agricul- 
tural status  and  the  condition  of 
their  roads,  so  they  have  been  equally 
as  insistent  that  their  school  build- 
ings are  totally  inadequate  and  that 
they  must  be  enlarged  or  rebuilt 
altogether. 

The  era  of  schoolhouse  planning 
really  began  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  World  War,  and  was 
given  irresistible  momentum  when 
the  State  authorized  the  Special 


Building  Fund,  which  made  it  pos- 
sible to  lend  to  each  county  funds 
sufficient  to  provide  one  or  more  good 
school  buildings. 

The  improvement  in  schoolhouse 
building  and  construction,  and  the 
enthusiasm  over  it,  is  not  confined  to 
any  county,  section,  or  locality, 
but  is  State-wide  and  universal. 
Boards  of  education  and  local  com- 
mitteemen are  more  and  more  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  education 
is  the  most  profitable  investment 
which  the  State  can  make.  There  are 
two  phases  of  the  subject  which  can 
not  be  too  forcibly  brought  out  and 
emphasized,  namely:  First,  that  it  is 
not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  build 
for  present  needs  alone.  Records 
show  that  during  the  past  generation 
the  entire  school  plant  has  been 
built  and  then  rebuilt  a second 
time.  The  first  period  of  rebuild- 
ing includes  two  decades  from 
1870-1900,  a period  of  twenty  years. 
From.  1900-1920  the  entire  system, 
such  as.  it  was,  was  practically 
rebuilt,  and  at  the  end  of  this 
periods  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
plant,  on  account  of  dilapidation  and 
decay,  needed  to  be  rebuilt  again. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  on  account 
of  having  built  cheaply  and  of  cheap 
material  at  least  one-half  the  invest- 
ment was  lo^t.  The  lesson  which 
architects  and  school  authorities 
must  draw  from  this  is  that  in  the 
building  of  schoolhouses  only  ma- 
terial of  a permanent  and  lasting 
nature  should  be  employed.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  all  cop- 
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ing,  cornices,  and  facings  should  be 
of  such  material  as  will  not  require 
paint  or  repair.  It  is  the  wisest 
economy  in  the  end  to  use  cement, 
stone,  and  brick,  instead  of  wood, 
even  in  the  erection  of  buildings  of 
smaller  type. 

Second.  Architects  and  school 
authorities  have  learned  that  no 
school  buildings  should  be  erected 
which  is  defective  in  arrangement, 
design,  lighting,  heating,  or  ventila- 
tion, and  every  provision  made  for 
personal  service.  Also,  that  in  the 
erection  of  all  buildings,  boards  of 
education  should  exercise  such  dis- 
cretion as  will  safeguard  the  plan- 
ning of  buildings,  to  the  end  that  all 
sckoolhouses  may  be  erected  in  such 
a manner  as  to  give  children  and 
teachers  the  best  possible  chance  to 
attend  school  under  pleasant  and 
comfortable  surroundings. 

Special  consideration  should  be 
shown  the  teacher  as  well  as  the 
child  in  the  development  of  a school 
system.  A teachers’  home  is  now 
regarded  as  a very  necessary  part  of 
the  school  plant,  for  here,  apart 
from  noise  and  disturbing  agencies, 
she  may  find  rest  and  quiet  and  op- 
portunity for  study  which  is  so  es- 
sential in  order  that  she  may  be  en- 
abled to  do  her  best  work. 

Building  Appropriations  In  Towns 

And  Cities. 

A short  review  of  the  school  build- 
ing situation  previous  to  1920  will  be 
appropriate  and  enlightening.  For  a 
period  of  four  years  from  1914-1918 
almost  no'  building  was  accomplished, 
as  the  price  of  labor  and  material 
made  it  practically  prohibitive. 
High  prices  continued*  until  the  fall 
of  1920,  when  they  again  began  to 


approach  the  pre-war  level.  In  the 
meantime  the  school  population  had 
entirely  outgrown  its  accommoda- 
tions. Everywhere  crowded  condi- 
tions prevailed,  to  such  an  extent 
that  churches  were  used,  and  tempo- 
rary rooms,  frequently  of  barrack 
construction,  were  built  upon  the 
school  grounds;  in  very  many  in- 
stances auditoriums  were  divided  up 
into  classrooms  by  means  of  parti- 
tions and  curtains. 

To  meet  this  emergency  a number 
of  towns  and  larger  cities  held  elec- 
tions for  bonds  issues,  most  of  which 
we  promptly  voted  upon  and  carried. 
With  the  funds  thus  provided  a 
building  program  of  stupendous  pro- 
portions was  determined  upon.  The 
following  cities  of  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants  were  enabled  to  proceed 
with  their  building  operations: 
Charlotte,  Elizabeth  City,  Durham, 
Fayetteville,  Gastonia,,  Greensboro, 
High  Point,  New  Bern,  Wilson, 
Raleigh,  Rocky  Mount,  Salisbury, 
Winston-Salem. 

This,  together  with  an  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  Asheville  and  Wil- 
mington of  $400,000  each,  makes  a 
total  of  $8,000,000. 

Building  operations  in  towns  of 
from  5,000  to  10,000  under  similar 
condithions  include  the  following: 
Concord,  Greenville,  Henderson, 
Hickory,  Burlington,  Lexington, 
Mount  Airy,  Rei(|sville,  Leaksville, 
Spray,  Statesville,  Tarboro,  Thomas- 
ville,  Washington. 

This  makes  a total  for  towns  of 
this  class  of  $1,545,000. 

Building  projects  of  splendid  pro- 
portions were  carried  on  in  thirty 
towns  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  inhabit- 
ants, as  follows : 

Albemarle,  Canton,  Dunn,  Elkin, 
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Graham,  Hamlet,  Kings  Mountain, 
Laurinburg,  Lenoir,  Lincolnton,  Lum 
berton,  Marion,  Monroe,  Mooresville, 
Morganton,  Newton,  Oxford,  Roanoke 
Rapids,  Rockingham,  Sanford,  Shel- 


by, Smithfield,  Spencer,  Wadesboro, 
Belmont,  Forest  City,  Morehead 
City. 

This  makes  a total  for  towns  of 
this  class  of  $1,479,000. 


But  you  Can’t. — Canvasser:  “Can  I see  the  lady  of  the  house?’’ 

Mrs.  Wilks. — Yes,  you  can.’’ 

Canvasser. — “Well,  madam,  I am  selling  a can-opener  which  cannot 
be  beaten.  It  opens  any  can  that  can  be  opened  by  a can-opener,  and 
any  can  can  be  opened  by  this  can-opener  that  can  be  opened  by  any  can- 
opener.  If  you  can  show  me  a can,  I can — ’’ 

But  the  door  had  shut. — The  Way. 


NOMENCLATURE  OF  TAR  HEEL. 


None  save  an  honest  to  goodness 
Tar  Heel  could  ever  get  North  Caro- 
lina geography  straight,  says  Prof. 
J.  Henry  Highsmith,  of  the  State  De-. 
partment  of  Education,  in  the  bulletin 
issued  by  the  department. 

If  one  expects  to  find  any  corre- 
lation or  logical  connection  between 
the  names  of  towns  and  counties,  he 
is  doomed  to  sore  disappointment. 
There  may  be  a great  deal  in  a name 
in  some  instances,  but  not  so  locating 
towns  and  counties  in  the  Old  North 
State.  There  are  all  sorts  of  con- 
ditions and  seeming  inconsistencies, 
but  the  places  are  where  they  are, 
and  the  students  must  learn  their 
whereabouts. 

Where  is  Washington?  Not  in 
Washington  county,  where  it  should 
be,  logically,  rather  than  geographic- 
ally considered,  but  in  Beaufort 
county.  Where  is  the  town  of  Beau- 
fort? In  Carteret  county,  not  in  the 
county  of  its  namesake. 

Greensboro  is  not  in  Greene  county, 
but  in  Guilford,  and  Greenville  is  in 
Pitt,  Pittsboro  is  in  Chatam.  Lenoir 
county’s  capital  is  Kinston,  while  Le- 


noir is  the  county  seat  of  Caldwell. 

Henderson  is  in  Vance  county, 
while  Vanceboro  is  in  Craven.  Hen- 
dersonville is  properly  named  and 
placed  in  Henderson  county,  of 
which  it  is  capital.  Asheville,  in  the 
“Land  of  the  Sky,”  is  in  Buncombe, 
far  removed  from  Ashe  county. 
Asheboro  is  in  Randolph.  Waynes- 
ville  is  a mountain  resort,  a Summer 
retreat,  but  Wayne  county  is  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  State.  Jack- 
son  is  the  county  seat  of  Northamp- 
ton county,  not  Jackson  county. 
Columbus  county  is  decidely  eastern, 
but  the  town  of  Columbus  is  in  Polk 
county,  one  of  the  most  mountainous 
in  the  State.  Polkton  is  a smalltown 
in  Anson,  not  Polk  county. 

Davidson  should,  of  course,  be  in 
Davidson  county,  but  it  isn’t — its  in 
Mecklenburg.  Rockingham  isn’t  in 
Rockingham  county,  it’s  in  Rich- 
mond. Franklin  is  not  the  seat  of 
government,  although  it  is  in  Frank- 
lin county;  Franklin  is  the  county 
seat  of  Macon.  Macon  is  a small 
town  in  Warren  county. 

Hertford  isn’t  in  Hertford,  county 
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at  all,  it  is  in  Perquimans.  Yancey- 
ville  is  in  Caswell  county,  not  Yan- 
cey. 

Mooresville  is  found  in  Iredell 
county,  not  Moore.  Graham  is  the 
county  seat  of  Alamance,  while  Gra- 
ham county’s  capital  is  Robbins- 
ville. 

Madison  county  is  in  the  west;  it’s 
county  seat  is  Marshall.  The  town 
of  Madison  is  in  Rockingham  county. 

Alexander  is  in  Buncombe  county, 
not  in  Alexander  as  one  might  ex- 
pect. 

Joy  will  be  found  in  Burke,  Har- 
mony in  Iredell,  Luck  in  Madison, 
and  Comfort  in  Jones. 

Bachelor  is  in  Craven  county,  far 
removed  from  Maiden  in  Catawba. 

Many  places  may  regard  them- 
selves as  cities,  but  the  real  City  is 
in  Alleghany. 

A Chip  may  be  found  in  Montgom- 
ery, but  for  a Log  one  must  go  to 
Halifax. 

There  are  undoubtedly,  some  unus- 
ual places  in  this  State.  For  ex- 
ample: Bear  Wallow,  in  Henderson; 


Bee  Log,  in  Yancey;  Bee  Tree  in 
Buncombe;  Day  Brook  in  Yancey; 
Ether  in  Montgomery;  Bug  Hill  in 
Columbus,  and  Meat  Camp  in  Wa- 
tauga. 

One  would  expect  to  find  Gover- 
nor’s Island  near  the  coast,  at  least, 
but  it  is  in  Swain  county.  Just  so 
Albemarle  should  be  near  the  water, 
but  it  is  Stanly  county.  Alexander 
is  in  Buncombe  county,  though  there 
is  a county  called  Alexander. 

The  Beaux  (Wilkes  county,) 
George  (Northampton,)  Joe  (Madi- 
son,) Henry  (Lincoln,)  and  Frank 
(Avery,)  will  find  Bessie  in  Jackson, 
Blanche  in  Caswell,  Lena  in  Cumber- 
land, Mabel  in  Watauga  and  Inez  in 
Warren, 

If  in  need  of  currency,  one  should 
go  to  Gold  Hill,  Rowan;  or  Cash 
corner,  in  Pamlico ; or  Cashiers,  in 
Jackson. 

If  in  need  of  wearing  apparel  go  to 
Coats  (Harnett,)  or  Denim  (Guil- 
ford.) 

There  is  Balm  in  Avery,  Devotion 
in  Surry  and  Concord  in  Cabarrus. 


There  are  some  people  who  think  Henry  Ford  is  the  greatest  man  liv- 
ing today  and  many  thousands  who  want  to  see  him  made  President  of 
the  United  States,  but  Henry  has  a wife  who  is  entitled  to  some  consid- 
eration from  the  public. 

Recently  some  women  and  girls  wearing  overalls  and  short  stockings 
— the  attire  of  the  city  visitors  of  the  Michigan  resort — they  approached 
Mrs.  Henry  Ford  and  requested  the  autograph  of  the  wife  of  the  richest 
man  in  this  country. 

But  instead  of  the  signature  of  the  distinguished  woman  they  received 
something  tetter  than  her  name  on  paper.  They  received  these  words: 

“You  ladies  and  girls  are  showing  very  poor  taste  and  worse  judgment 
in  coming  into  town  garbed  as  you  are,  without  skirts  or  dresses.  I do 
not  want  to  sign  my  name  for  you  and  prefer  not  to  look  at  you.  I re- 
sent your  idea  of  dress.” 

This  country  needs  some  more  women  like  Mrs.  Ford. — Catawba  News 
Enterprise. 
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YOUR  MOTIVES 

(Salisbury  Post) 


Our  motive — the  mysterious  im- 
pulses that  cause  us  to  do  things — 
usually  are  more  interesting  than 
the  things  we  actually  do. 

The  other  day  10,000  people, 
watching  the  ponies  perform  on  an 
eastern  race  track,  abruptly  lost 
all  interest  in  the  races  when  a big 
fire  started  in  the  stables.  That  was 
natural,  since  nobody  is  ever  too 
busy  to  stop  and  watch  a fire.  We 
get  that  from  our  fire-worshipping 
ancestors. 

Trapped  in  the  wooden  stables 
were  150  thoroughbred  horses. 
Spectators  by  the  hundreds  rushed 
forward  to  help  in  the  rescue.  Many 
dramatically  braved  the  flames  and 
dashed  into  the  roaring  furnace  to 
wrap  blankets  around  the  horses ’ 
heads  and  lead  them  out.  (Just  why 
a horse  refuses  to  leave  a burn; 
ing  building  is  another  mystery, 
never  satisfactorily  explained.) 

Out  of  the  150  horses,  only  nine 
perished.  The  rest  were  rescued — 
by  people  who  had  no  direct  inter- 
est in  them.  Why  did  they  risk 
death  to  save  the  horses? 

The  rescuers  wouldn’t  have  rush- 
ed into  the  flames  to  save  a cat  or 
a useful  beast  such  as  a cow,  sheep, 
hog  or  chicken.  Only  dogs  or  horses 
(occasionally  people)  appeal  to  the 
rescuers. 

For  one  thing,  the  rescuers  were 
responding  to  an  instinct  inherited 
from  the  days  when  savage  dogs 
helped  fight  the  enemy  and  wild 
beasts,  and  horses  were  indispens- 
able in  combat  and  for  travel  and 


flight. 

The  dog  and  the  horse  helped 
man  over  the  rough  bumps  until 
he  got  in  sight  of  civilization.  Be- 
ing indispensable,  _ they  naturally 
simply  had  to  be  saved  in  an- 
cient times.  To  lose  one’s  dogs  in 
the  Far  Xorth  or  one’s  horse  in 
crossing  the  plains  was  often  a 
matter  of  losing  one’s  life.  That’s 
why  they  hung  horse  thieves  in 
frontier  days.  Value  was  not  a 
consideration. 

Horses  and  dogs  no  longer  are 
indispensable  to  most  of  us,  but 
our  inherited  instinct  still  leads  us 
into  flames  to  rescue  them. 

Another  angle  of  the  psychology 
of  the  race  horse  rescuers  is  that 
the  race  had  worked  them  into  the 
frenzy  of  emotion  without  which 
the  average  person  is  backward 
about  playing  hero  at  the  risk  of 
life  or  limb. 

They  had  their  conscious  and 
subconscious  selves  about  nine- 
tenths  concentrated — focused — on 
race  horses.  These  horses  to  them 
temporarily  were  the  most  import- 
ant things  in  the  world — the  horses 
in  the  stables,  waiting  to  perform, 
as  well  as  the  ones  on  the  track. 

Get  a man  concentrated  on  any- 
thing (autohypnosis)  and  he’ll 
fight  if  you  try  to  take  it  away. 
Reach  for  a match  or  any  worth- 
less object  on  which  a man  has 
absent-mindedly  concentrated,  and 
watch  him  grab  quickly  to  stop  you. 

You  can’t  imagine  a race  horse 
trying  to  rescue  a man. 


The  best  metals  lose  their  sparkle  unless  brightened  by  use. — Lincoln. 
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PHYSICAL  IMPERFECTION  OF  AMERI- 
CAN YOUTH. 

(Houston  Post) 


War  department  records  disclose 
that  in  the  examination  of  appli- 
cants for  admittance  into  the  citi- 
zens’ training  camps,  about  the  same 
percentage  of  the  applicants  show 
physical  defects  as  was  shown  dur- 
ing the  examination  of  the  men  se- 
lected for  service  during  the  war. 
The  suprisingly  large  number  not 
meeting  physical  requirements  dis- 
illusions many  who  have  believed 
that  the  average  young  man  in 
America  is  physically  perfect. 

Examinations  last  year  showed 
that  470  out  of  1,000  applicants  were 
possessed  of  physical  faults  which 
interfered  with  their  performance 
of  military  duty  promptly,  though 
not  altogether.  Nearly  5 per  cent 
were  disqualified  entirely. 

But  there  is  a brighter  side  to 
this  story.  The  records  further 
show  that  the  training  works  won- 
ders in  improving  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  men.  After  a month 
in  a training  camp,  the  average 
gain  in  weight  is  three  pounds,  and 
the  chest  expansion  is  materially 
increased.  Minor  defects  have  tend- 
ed to  )dissapear,  indicating  that 
under  a prolonged  period  of  train- 
ing a state  of  physical  perfection 
would  be  approached. 

The  physical  benefits  conferred  by 
the  army  training  camps  are  by  no 


means  the  least  important.  They 
are  helping  to  build  a stronger 
physical  American  manhood. 

It  is  feasible,  of  course,  for  only  a 
limited  number  of  young  men  to 
enter  these  camps  each  summer.  For 
that  reason  that  the  service  of  the 
camps  in  this  respect  is  necessarily 
limited.  But  the  camps  prove  the 
value  of  the  training,  which  sug- 
gests that  other  agencies  in  civil 
life  could  lay  greater  stress  on  phy- 
sical training. 

Why  have  not  the  schools  given 
greater  attention  to  physical  educa- 
tion? While  some  of  the  larger 
schools  have  gymnasiums,  the  great 
majority  do  not,  and  in  virtually 
all  schools,  physical  exercises  and 
engagements  in  sports  is  voluntary 
with  the  student.  The  practice  of 
developing  specialists  in  the  ath- 
letic field  discourages  the  average 
student,  and  the  majority  only  watch 
and  applaud  the  Others. 

The  percentage  of  physical  de- 
fects in  American  youth  could  be 
materially  lowered  if  there  were  a 
more  universal  participation  in  ath- 
letics in  the  schools  and  colleges. 
Fewer  star  performers  and  more 
average  players  on  the  athletic  fields 
may  mean  less  exciting  and  less 
scientific  games,  but  a stronger 
American  citizenry. 


Forty  years  ago  as  the  evening  shades  began  to  gather  parents  would 
send  their  children  after  the  cows.  Now  if  they  had  any  cows  they  would 
probably  send  them  after  the  children. — Sampson  Democrat. 
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WITHIN  THE  STONE  COVERS. 

By  Earnest  L.  Tlmrston 


Large  stones,  long  left  undis- 
turbed within  the  garden  area,  or 
small  planks  hidden  and  forgotten 
under  a covering  of  grass  and  weeds, 
are  like  the  covers  of  a printed 
book.  Turn  them  back,  and  there 
are  interesting  stories  to  be  read, 
illustrated  with  unusual  and  sur- 
prising pictures. 

The  stories,  practically  always, 
are  Nature  stories.  They  are  not 
recorded  in  printed  type,  but  in 
signs  and  pictures  that  one  may  read 
according  to  his  interest  and  to  his 
knowledge.  And  the  characters  in 
them  are  not  lifeless  make-believes, 
but  living  creatures  running  across 
the  earth  page,  telling  something  of 
their  own  story. 

Familiar  as  many  insects  and 
garden  creatures  are,  when  seen  in 
the  grass,  or  in  vegetable  rows,  or 
on  walk  or  fence,  they  take  on  new 
interest,  disclose  unexpected  tricks 
or  habits,  when  one  turns  back  the 
stone.  Really  the  roof  is  taken  from 
over  their  heads  and  glimpses  are 
had  of  their  hidden  life.  One  doesn't 
know  his  garden  life  until  he  has 
looked  beneath  the  stones. 

In  my  garden  has  rested  for  a 
long  time  a piece  of  ten-inch  plank 
— all  that  is  left  of  a narrow  cross- 
walk. At  other  points  are  five  large, 
flat  stones.  These  serve  no  material 
purpose,  so  far  as  the  regular  affairs 
of  the  garden  are  concerned.  In 
fact,  they  are  somewhat  in  the  way 
when  it  comes  to  proper  garden  cul- 
tivation. They  are  kept  simply  for 
the  stories  they  cover.  Come  with 
me  while  we  open  these  garden 
books. 


Here  is  the  plank,  perhaps  eight 
feet  long.  Before  I lift  it  I prod 
lightly  a dull,  spotted  rough  spot 
near  one  end.  After  an  instant,  up 
comes  a head,  a wide  mouth  gapes 
open  and  beady  black  eyes  roll 
sleepily.  Seeing  I really  mean  it, 
the  old  garden  toad,  an  acquaintance 
of  several  years  standing,  pulls  him- 
self lazily  from  the  knot-hole  and 
hops  off  to  the  shelter  of  some  beets. 
Probably  he  hopes  I will  not  be 
seized  with  a fever  to  hoe  the  beets, 
but  will  let  him  rest  in  peace  until 
dusk. 

The  knot-hole  just  fits  his  body. 
Resting,  head  down,  in  it  he  appears 
to  the  casual  observer  simply  a part 
of  the  board.  He  is  fully  aware  of 
its  concealment  value.  Underneath, 
turning  back  the  board,  is  disclosed 
his  nest,  soft-lined  with  fiber  and 
grass. 

But  it  isn't  the  nest  that  claims 
first  attention.  For  a fraction  of  a 
second,  perhaps,  there  seems  to  be 
no  life  there.  Then  there  is  a 
turmoil.  If  ever  insects  show  sur- 
prise, some  do  now,  in  the  wild  panic 
of  their  fright.  Yet  there  is  little 
lost  motion.  In  a moment  or  so 
most  of  the  creatures  have  found 
new  hiding  places  and  quiet  reigns 
once  more. 

But  in  that  moment  much  is  to  be 
seen.  An  earwig  goes  scurrying  to 
cover.  Really  he  leaves  in  such  a 
hurry,  tumbling  and  twisting,  he 
gives  the  impression  of  becoming 
entangled  in  his  many  legs.  From 
almost  the  same  starting  point  a 
gray  ground  spider  sprints  for 
cover,  then  changes  his  mind  and 
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speeds  away  over  the  bare  earth. 
He  travels  two  hundred  times  his 
own  length  in  a period  of  time  in 
which  a horse  could  cover  only 
twenty  lengths. 

A small  brown  beetle,  taking 
thought  after  the  ostrich,  considers 
he  is  properly  concealed  when  he 
has  forced  his  hard  head  under  a 
twig.  Other  creatures  dive,  burrow, 
fly  and  run  to  shelter,  too  rapidly 
for  us  to  take  account  of  them. 

Perhaps  thirty  small  gray  bugs 
remain.  There  were  more  of  them 
but  some  disappeared  at  once,  either 
by  burrowing  under  the  earth  or  by 
taking  advantage  of  convenient 
cover  of  other  kinds.  Those  left 
are  seemingly  indifferent,  or  are 
moving  slowly  in  search  of  the  damp 
they  like.  The  largest  are  barely 
a half-inch  long.  Their  legs  are  so 
short  as  to  be  barely  visible.  With 
their  flat-oval  bodies,  rounded  at 
one  end,  somewhat  pointed  at  the 
head  end,  they  suggest  miniature 
armored  tanks. 

They  are  not  especially  attrac- 
tive creatures.  For  one  thing  they 
are  too  fond  of  dampness  and  decay 
— of  mouldy  wood,  of  wet,  soggy, 
mildewed  grass.  But  they  have  one 
trick  that  calls  for  attention. 

Pick  up  a half-dozen.  No,  they 
do  not  bite.  Presto!  You  find  in 
your  hand  six  perfectly  round  gray 
balls  that  may  be  rolled  back  and 
forth.  Here  is  protection  for  you. 
Seen  on  the  ground,  in  this  shape, 
they  are  unnoticeable.  So  perfect- 
ly do  they  roll  up,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  the  “seam. ” 

Now  they  suggest  their  common 
name — armadillo  bugs.  Taking  a 
hint  from  their  animal  namesakes, 
they  protect  their  soft  underbodies, 


by  rolling  into  balls,  with  their  hard 
upper  crust  outermost. 

But  the  stones  await  us.  Some 
of  them  are  like  surprise  packages. 
They  offer  no  clue  to  what  is  be- 
neath. Others  give  a hint.  What 
I found  on  some  previous  glimpse 
within  the  covers  may  not  be  there 
noted  a tiny  pile  of  sand,  hollowed 
now.  Tenants  change  frequently, 
the  open.  Under  one  edge  is  to  be 

Here  is  a wide,  flat  stone,  out  in 
out,  empty- jawed.  We  may  follow 
ants  are  traveling  in,  laden  with 
way.  It  leads  to  the  chicken  run. 
these  latter  twenty  feet  along 
particles  of  food.  Others  are  coming 
to  an  opening  in  the  center.  Red 
what  is  evidently  their  main  high- 
Clearly  I am  feeding  more  than 
poultry. 

But,  back  again.  Lift  the  stone 
carefully,  but  quickly.  The  result 
is  like  lifting  the  roof  from  a great 
apartment  building.  For  the  mo- 
ment a few  inhabitants  only  are 
visible.  Two  or  three  are  handling 
particles  of  food.  Others  are 
working  among  the  many  white 
pupae — young  ants  in  process  of 
transformation — which  are  stored  in 
the  uncovered  passages. 

The  few  ants  scurry  about,  and 
disappear  like  magic  down  various 
openings.  After  a moment  of  quiet 
there  is  an  eruption.  From  visible 
and  concealed  doorways  the  ants 
flood  out.  The  pupae  are  sized  and 
hustled  below.  The  bits  of  food  fol- 
low . Certain  openings  are  closed, 
on  others  repairs  begin.  There  had 
seemed  to  be  panic  and  confusion 
but  almost  instantly  it  resolves  it- 
self into  orderly  and  effective  ac- 
tion. 

Probably  this  ant  colony  never  has 
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been  disturbed  in  this  way  before. 
Yet  it  meets  the  emergency  efficient- 
ly. Probably  the  few  ants  who 
seem  to  run  around  excitedly  simply 
are  assessing  damages.  If  we  did 
not  at  once  return  the  roof  to  its 
place,  the  colonists  undoubtedly 
would  commence  an  earth  cover 
without  delay. 

The  red  ants  seem  more  excitable, 
when  disturbed,  than  do  some  of 
the  black  ants,  but  I have  yet  to  fin*} 
an  ant  colony  that  failed  to  decide 
quickly  on  a course  of  action  to  meet 
an  emergency. 

The  second  stone  is  located  in  a 
shady  corner,  where  ground  and 
grass  hold  the  moisture.  Clearly  it 
has  been  disturbed  not  long  since, 
for  it  does  not  sit  tight  in  its  old 
bed.  Turn  it  back. 

Armadillo  bugs  and  sundry  beetles 
hunt  cover.  But  two  gray  objects, 
thickly  spotted  and  splotched  with 
black,  keep  their  sticky,  shiny  four 
inches  of  length  entirely  quiet  for  a 
moment.  The  heads  are  slightly 
raised,  two  hornlike  projections  are 
thrust  forth  from  each,  and  we  know 
that  two  pair  of  eyes  are  studying 
the  situation.  So  this  is  where 
these  giant  garden  slugs  have  hid- 
den during  the  heat  of  the  day! 
Signs  of  their  night  feasting  on  late 
garden  produce  have  not  been  lack- 
ing. Now  they  stand  revealed. 

Here  is  achance  to  secure  a speci- 
men to  test  its  remarkable  power  to 
follow  a scent.  Put  one  in  the 
cellar.  Place  some  appetizing  veget- 
able food  far  away — perhaps  up- 
stairs in  the  kitchen.  Overnight,  if 
an  open  passage  possibly  can  be 
found,  and  nothing  tempting  appears 
on  the  way,  it  probably  will  put  in 
an  appearance  at  the  feast. 


An  angry  aZumm!”  the  threat- 
ening circling  of  some  tiny  creature 
around  our  heads,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  another  similar  creature 
from  under  the  stone’s  edge,  almost 
between  our  fingers,  raise  a question 
about  opening  the  third  stone  book. 
Withdraw,  and  the  angry  bumble- 
bees, after  a flirt  or  two,  go  off  to 
the  flower  beds.  Among  the  blossoms 
they  are  friendly  and  familiar. 
Here,  well  that’s  another  matter. 

To  turn  back  the  cover  undoubted- 
ly would  disturb  the  waxed  coating 
of  the  burrow.  Such  helpful,  ser- 
viceable creatures  they  are,  it  seems 
a pity  to  drive  them  off,  or  to  make 
them  extra  work.  This  book  shall 
remain  closed. 

An  examination  of  the  fourth 
stone,  which  lies  out  in  the  open, 
discloses  a small  hole  leading  under 
one  side.  There  are  signs  of  fre- 
quent use.  But  there  are  no  warn- 
ing notes  radioed  to  us.  One  sus- 
pects a field  mouse;  there  are  many 
about.  Lift  the  stone  quickly. 

Mouse?  Oh, no!  Rather,  a real 
surprise.  A coiled  green  spring* 
striped  with  yellow,  suddenly  sprouts 
a head  at  its  center.  Beady  eyes 
glitter  and  a red,  forked  tongue 
flickers  rapidly.  Then  the  little 
grass  snake  unwinds  and  slips, 
panic-stricken,  into  the  grass.  At 
once  its  protective  coloring  makes  it 
practically  invisible.  I had  wonder- 
ed where  the  harmless  creature  lived. 
Here  is  its  cozy  nest,  warm  and  dry. 

The  last  stone  comes  up  easily 
from  its  root-lined  hollow.  A black 
beetle  takes  wing,  to  speed  its  es- 
cape. A cricket  hesitates,  then  leaps 
away.  We  shall  hear  him  singing 
soon.  A brown  spider,  surprised  in 
his  hunting,  scurried  off  hotfoot. 
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Last  of  all  an  escaping  bluish  ant  is 
glimpsed. 

When  its  concealing  leaf  is  lifted 
the  ant  proves  to  be  a beetle.  As 
fingers  reach  for  it,  “puff,”  an  ac- 
rid smoke  cloud  rises.  Presto ! 
The  beetle  is  gone.  This  is  a find, 
indeed,  although  further  search  dis- 
closes that  the  “find”  is  gone.  The 
bombardier  beetle,  with  his  odd 
trick  of  escape,  is  not  a common 
fellow. 

The  covers  all  are  turned  back. 


But  come  another  day.  Others 
characters  will  show  upon  the  earth- 
en pages.  As  cold  weather  corns, 
insects  anxious  for  safety  will  work 
under,  for  the  stones  shut  off  the 
frost  and  chill  until  late.  So,  with- 
in the  stone  covers,  garden  life  per- 
sists longer  than  in  those  more  ex- 
posed portions  where  most  frequent- 
ly we  look  for  it  and  it  is  certainly 
well  worth  our  time  and  careful 
study. 


Old  Colored  Mammy — “Ise  wants  a ticket  fo’  Florence.”, 

Ticket  Agent  (after  ten  minutes  of  weary  thumbing  over  railroad 
guides) — 

“Where  is  Florence?” 

Old  Colored  Mammy — “Settin’  over  dar  on  the  bench.” — Princeton 
Tiger. 


GEORGE  RARE,  THE  PATRIOT. 

By  W.  M.  Moore 


On  a recent  visit  to  Newton  the 
writer  discovered  a little  romance  of 
intense  interest.  On  one  of  the  rustic 
seats  on  the  courthouse  lawn  of  Ca- 
tawba ’s  capital,  there  was  seated  an 
honored  Confederate  veteran  who  had 
gone  beyond  the  four-score  mark  by 
two  years,  and  by  his  side  was  his 
bride,  a silver-haired,  refined  woman 
of  74  summers.  The  face  of  the  vet- 
eran— George  W.  Rabb,  known  and 
admired  by  possibly  every  native 
citizen  of  Catawba  county — is 
familiar  to  everybody  in  Newton, 
where  he  is  familiarly  recognized  as 
“ Uncle  George”  Rabb.  His  white 
hair  is  now  thin  and  he  wears  a gray 
mustache  and  chin  whiskers.  One 
leg  is  missing — a constant  reminder, 
as  he  has  moved  around  on  his 
-crutches  or  “peg”  for  the  past  six 


decades,  of  the  awful  tragedy  of  the 
war  between  the  states.  Mr.  Rabb 
is  a farmer,  manufacturer,  school 
builder,  business  man,  legislator,  hav- 
ing devoted  the  best  part  of  his  life 
to  the  upbuilding  of  his  native  coun- 
ty, and  he  is  recognized  as  one  of 
Catawba’s  most  substantial,  useful 
and  beloved ' citizens. 

The  little  white-haired  woman  by 
his  side,  a recent  bride,  is  descended 
from  one  of  the  best  families  in  the 
celebrated  Valley  of  Virginia.  While 
Mr.  Rabb  was  in  a Virginia  hospital 
for  treatment  following  the  loss  of 
his  leg  in  1864,  a bright,  beautiful 
auburn-haired  maiden  of  14  summers 
nursed  him,  brought  him  food  and 
clothing,  and  showed  him  every  pos- 
sible attention  and  kindness  during 
the  three  months'  of  critical  illness 
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which  developed  from  the  wounded 
limb.  The  medical  and  surgical  at- 
tention afforded  by  the  confederacy 
at  that  time  was  entirely  inadequate 
— the  best,  however,  that  the  lost 
cause  could  provide — and  it  is  like- 
ly that  the  volunteer  nursing  and  at- 
tention given  by  the  little  girl  in 
question  and  the  other  good  women 
of  the  Old  Dominion  saved  Mr. 
Rabb  ’s  life.  After  the  war,  Mr. 
Rabb  returned  to  his  native  county, 
married  a Miss  Robinson  and  lived 
happily  with  her  for  fifty  years,  her 
death  occurring  in  1916,  leaving  no 
children.  During  this  period  of 
more  than  half  a century  he  never 
forgot  the  kindness  of  the  little  Vir- 
ginia girl;  four  years  after  his  first 
wife  died,  he  got  into  correspondence 
with  the  attractive  nurse  of  his 
youth — Miss  Sallie  Cullers,  of  Wood- 
stock,  Va. — then  a maiden  of  three 
score  and  ten  years,  “ fixed  it  up’1 
with  her  and  they  were  united  in 
happy  wedlock.  The  bride  does  not 
wear  the  natural  roses  in  her  cheek 
nor  does  she  possess  the  twinkle  of 
eye  charcteristic  of  a blushing  maid- 
en of  “sweet  sixteen,”  but  in  her 
bright  cheerful  face  there  is  a pic- 
ture of  sunshine,  culture,  refinement 
and  the  reflex  of  a noble  life  and 
character  of  surpassing  beauty — a 
beauty  which  does  not  fade  by  the 
lapse  of  timq,  but  grows  more  and 
more  attractive  as  the  years  come 
and  go. 

The  first  company  of  volunteers 
that  left  Catawba  county  in  April, 
1861,  included  George  W.  Rabb,  a 
patriot  of  the  first  rank.  The  com- 
pany went  to  Norfolk  and  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads  Mr.  Rabb  witnessed  the 
historical  naval  battle  between  the 
Monitor  and  Merrimac,  viewed  the 


destruction  of  three  vessels  by  the 
Confederates.  “I  saw  the  whole 
thing,”  said  Mr.  Rabb,  who  added, 

‘ ‘ I have  twice  since  seen  a panorama 
of  the  fight  and  think  it  very  fine.” 

Leaving  Norfolk  and  going  to 
Richmond,  Mr.  Rabb  was  in  the  Mc- 
Clelland campaign  which  started  at 
Mechanicsville.  “In  the  seven  days* 
fight  at  Cold  Harbor  there  were  37 
of  my  company  wounded,  but  none 
were  killed  on  the  field,”  he  said. 

“Next  we  went  to  the  Valley  of 
Virginia  and  over  into  Maryland 
where  we  fought  the  ^Yankees  at 
South  Mountain,  then  back  to 
Sharpesburg  (the  hardest  fight  we 
ever  had;)  that  campaign  was  closed 
by  our  return  into  Virginia. 

“In  December,  1862,  we  fought  at 
Fredericksburg.  Here  we  helped  the 
Yankees  bury  tjLeir  dead),  During 
that  winter  we  picketed  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock river,  the  Yankees  on  one 
side  of  the  river  and  our  army  on 
the  other.  Here  we  made  a contract 
with  the  Yankees  not  to  shoot  with- 
out notice.  “Lie  down,  Johnnie^ 
I’m  going  to  shoot,’  a Yankee  would 
yell  when  ordered  by  an  officer  to 
fire  on  our  men.  We  played  games 
and  had  a good  social  time  with  the 
Yankees  during  the  seven  weeks  we 
were  on  the  Rappahannock. 

“We  next  fought  at  Chancellors- 
ville.  Here  I was  wounded  twice, 
on  the  evening  that  General  Stone- 
wall Jackson  was  killed.  I was  tak- 
en to  a Richmond  hospital  and  later 
transferred  to  Salisbury  on  my  way 
home  on  a furlough.  In  November, 
1863,  I re-joined  my  command  up  on 
the  Rappahanock.  After  spending 
the  winter  at  Taylorsville  station 
we  were  called  to  the  Wilderness 
fight  where,  on  May  6th,  General 
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Sedgewick,  commander  of  the  sixth 
army  corps,  was  killed.  At  this  place 
a Yankee  lieutenant  and  a dozen 
privates  surrendered  to  Bill  Cline 
and  me. 

1 ‘ At  Spotsylvania  courthouse,  on 
the  evening  of  May  10,  the  Yankees 
charged  our  breastwork,  capturing 
them;  our  brigade  (Johnston’s) 
charged  and  retook  the  place.  On 
the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  Yankees 
captured  Johnston’s  division  in  the 
horseshoe;  our  brigade  was  called  on 
to  retake  that  place,  but  didn’t  get 
properly  formed  and  ran  into  the 
Yankees,  three  of  my  company  being 
killed  within  two  feet  of  me.  I 
was  missed.  That  fight  was  the  hot- 
test I was  ever  in. 

“Moving  back  into  the  Valley  of 
Virginia,  we  routed  the  enemy  at 
Harper’s  Ferry;  Dan  Warlick,  Lee 
Summers  and  I charged  a squad  of 
cavalry  in  the  streets  of  Charlestown, 
fired  into  them,  knocked  one  oft  and 
ran  them  to  Harper’s  Ferry.  We 
helped  to  take  the  fort,  then  crossed 
into  Maryland  and  fought  at  Fred- 
erick city,  routed  them  there  and  fol- 
lowed them  under  their  guns  under 
Washington  city.  From  there  we 
came  back  to  Virginia  and  fought  up 
and  down  the  Valley  at  different 
points.  The  Yankees  were  robbing 
the  people  of  everything  they  had. 
We  followed  them  from  Lynchburg 
to  Liberty  and  charged  and  routed 
them.  On  the  night  of  the  19th  we 
fought  on  the  Berryville  pike  at 
Winchester.  We  retreated  to  Fish- 
er’s Hill  in  the  night. 

“At  Fisher’s  Hill  I was  on  the 
sharp-shooter’s  line,  one  'and  one- 
half  miles  from  the  front  line  of  bat- 
tle. I tore  down  a fence  and  made 
me  a good  pit.  I shot  11  times  be- 


fore the  Yankee  minie  ball  struck  my 
right  leg  at  the  knee  and  ranged 
downard,  coming  out  ot  the  heel. 
A cavalryman  threw  me  astride  his 
horse  and  took  me  back  to  the  com- 
pany doctor;  later  I was  taken  to 
brigade  headquarters  and  at  10 
o’clock  that  night,  four  hours  after  I 
was  shot,  my  leg  was  amputated. 

“I  was  then  taken  to  the  Method- 
ist hospital  at  Woodstock,  in  the  Val- 
ley of  Virginia.  Two  days  after  I 
entered  this  hospital,  complications 
developed  and  my  leg  had  to  be  am- 
putated the  second  time.  No  one 
thought  I would  recover.  The  ladies 
of  the  town  prepared  our  food  artd 
gave  us  every  attention  that  could 
be  given  anybody — we  could. not  have 
fared  better  at  home.  There  I learn- 
ed my  present  wife  when  she  was  14 
years  of  age.  I stayed  in  the  hospi- 
tal from  September,  1864,  until  Jan- 
uaryl,  1865,  when  I left  for  home. 

“While  in  the  hospital  at  Wood- 
stock,  my  present  wife,  Miss  Sallie 
Cullers,  the  little  red-headed  girl, 
was  always  kind  to  me  and  showed 
me  a great  deal  of  friendliness  and 
kindness.  I learned  to  know  her 
then  and  never  forgot  her.  She  kept 
my  clothes  clean  and  often  brought 
me  something  good  to  "eat.  I could 
not  help  but  like  her.  I remember 
Sallie  bringing  me  a good  big  egg- 
nog on  Christmas  morning,  1864. 
Her  mother  kept  jars  of  yeast  going 
all  the  time  to  make  poultices  for 
the  soldiers’  wounds.  Sallie ’s  fa- 
ther made  me  my  first  crutches. 

“I  came  home  and  married  Miss 
Robinson  in  1866.  We  lived  togeth- 
er for  fifty  years,  her  death  occuring 
in  1916.  I kept  in  touch  with  Miss 
Cullers,  meeting  her  at  various  re- 
unions, and  she  was  once  a visitor 
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in  my  home  during  my  first  wife’s 
lifetime.  She  never  married.  Four 
years  after  my  wife  died,  Sallie  and 
I fixed  it  up  and  married.” 

When  Mr.  Rabb  came  home  from 
the  war,  he  started  life  at  the  bot- 
tom, handicapped  by  the  loss  of  one 
limb.  When  he  married  the  first 
time  he  had  to  borrow  money  with 
which  to  purchase  his  license.  He 
went  into  the  shoe  repairing  busi- 
ness and  continued  in  that  line  for 
fifteen  years.  Then  he  went  in  with 
Mr.  Carpenter  and  built  a cotton 
mill,  later,  they  enlarged  and  built 
another  cotton  mill.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  Lenior  college,  at 


Hickory^  and  has  always  been  a 
staunch  supporter  of  that  institution. 
He  served  as  county  treasurer  of 
Catawba  for  eight  or  ten  years,  and 
in  1910  he  was  elected  a member  of 
the  State  Legislature.  He  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Home  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  of  Newton,  and 
is  still  a director  in  that  organiza- 
tion. 

Most  of  Mr  Rabb’s  life  has  been 
spent  on  the  farm.  A few  years  ago 
he  moved  to  Newton  and  now  occu- 
pies a comfortable  home  on  First 
street.  During  his  career  since  the 
war,  Mr.  Rabb  has  paid  out  $8,000 
or  $9,000  in  security  money. 


SEPTEMBER. 

September  slender  crescent  gTows  again, 
Distinct  in  yonder  peaceful  evening  red. 
Clearer  the  stars  are  sparkling  overhead, 
And  all  the  sky  is  pure,  without  a stain. 
Cool  blows  the  evening  wind  from  out  the 
west, 

And  bows  the  flowers,  the  last  sweet 
flowers  that  bloom, — 

Pale  asters,  a heavy  waving  plume 
Of  goldenrod,  that  bends  as  if  opprest. 

The  summer’s  songs  are  hushed.  Up  the 
lone  shore 

The  weary  waves  wash  sadly,  and  a grief 
Sounds  in  the  wind,  like  farewells  fond 
and  brief. 

The  cricket’s  chirp  but  makes  the  silence 
more. 


— The  Atlantic  Year  Book 
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THE  FAMILY  REUNIONS. 

(Monroe  Journal) 


No  custom  has  grown  more  rapidly 
or  become  quite  so  extensive  in  the 
social  life  of  the  people  of  Union 
county  as  the  family  reunions.  A 
few  years  ago  very  few  such  events 
took  place.  Now  they  run  all  through 
the  summer  all  over  the  county. 
They  are  almost  as  popular  as  the 
old  time  protracted  meetings  which 
we  still  have  with  us. 

If  it  were  necessary,  The  Journal 
might  say  a good  word  for  the  family 
reunion  as  it  is  held  in  this  county. 
But  it  is  not.  It  stands  for  itself. 
It  must  have  unusual  merit,  other- 
wise it  would  not  be  so  extensive  a 
custom. 

The  family  reunion  has  become  to 
be  in  fact  a neighborhood  event.  Be- 
gun first  as  a mark  of  respect  for 
some  old  person  who  was  to  be  made 
happy  by  the  gathering  of  his  rela- 
tives for  a day,  it  has  spread  until 
it  has  become  a neighborhood  picnic, 
where  all  the  neighbors  as  well  as 


the  kin  meet  and  have  a good  time, 
with  speaking,  music,  and  other  forms 
of  entertainment.  But  most  of  all  it 
is  a social  occasion  wherein  the  folks 
meet  and  talk,  renew  old  friendships 
and  sometimes  make  new  ones.  These 
events  should  be  kept  of  this  char- 
acter. They  should. riot  be  an  excuse 
for  the  commercial  enterprise  of  any 
one  who  wants  to  get  a crowd  togeth- 
er in  order  to  sell  something. 

The  upkeep  of  family  ties  is  a good 
thing  in  this  day  when  the  tendency 
is  to  separate.  Modern  conditions  are 
such  that  families  rarely  ever  remain 
'close  together  in  neighborhoods  as 
of  old,  and  one  day  at  least  in  the  year 
is  none  too  much  to  devote  to  keep- 
ing up  the  ties  that  tend  to  fall  apart. 
Civilization  depends  upon  the  integ- 
rity of  the  home  and  the  family 
life.  Everything  that  tends  to  pre- 
serve this  is  good.  Family  pride,  based 
upon  mutual  affection,  mutual  regard, 
and  mutual  achievement,  is  good. 


THE  NATIONAL  CHURCH  ATTENDANCE 

MOVEMENT. 


A movement  has  been  started  in 
New  Y^ork,  says  a religion  exchange, 
to  impress  upon  the  American  people 
the  need  of  regular  and  general  at- 
tendance upon  services  of  the 
Church.  In  that  city  particularly, 
things  have  come  to  such  a desperate 
pass  as  to  make  such  a movement  a 
necessity.  Of  the  entire  so-called 
Protestant  population,  hardly  one- 
tenth  may  be  seen  in  the  churches 


save  on  very  special  occasions.  Nor 
is  the  case  much  better  in  other  cities. 
We  have  had  occasion  recently  to  as- 
certain how,  even  in  the  case  of  well- 
meaning  church  members,  this  indif- 
ference to  attending  worship  has 
taken  root ; with  what  ease  people 
can  persuade  themselves  that  they 
miss  little  or  nothing  when  they  stay 
at  home,  or  spend  Sunday  away  from 
both  home  and  church.  We  have  in 
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mind  a man  who  in  his  younger  days 
was  most  devoted  in  his  attendance 
both  at  the  regular  services  and  in 
Sunday  school.  Today  he  is  virtual- 
ly a stranger  in  both  places  and  yet 
considers  himself  a member.  As  he 
is  a good  eater,  we  asked  him  how 
many  meals  he  ate  each  day,  and 
without  guessing  our  purpose,  he 
answered,  “ Three.’  ’ We  then  ask- 
ed him  why  he  didn’t  stop  eating  for 
a week,  and  he  smiled  as  if  such  an 
omission  were  unthinkable.  We  then 
asked  him  how  many  services  he  had 
missed  during  the  year — and  he  saw 
the  point. 

That  goes  to  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter. If  there  are  so  many  lean  and 
starving  Christians,  why  is  it?  They 


go  through  the  year  with  very  little 
nourishment.  They  do  not  get  it  in 
the  House  of  God,  and  they  do  not 
seek  it  in  their  homes.  If  they 
treated  their  bodies  as  they  treat 
their  souls,  they  would  be  under  the 
sod  in  less  than  six  months.  Many 
who  complain  that  much  is  wrong 
with  the  church  would  find  the 
answer  in  the  discovery  of  what  is 
wrong  with  themselves.  It  is  when 
people  neglect  the  means  of  grace 
that  they  lose  all  interest  in  the 
Church,  and  then  join  the  multitude 
who  turn  the  Holy  Day  into  a grace- 
less holiday.  There  is  need  of  a 
National  Church  Attendance  Move- 
ment. Reader,  join  it — and  get  oth- 
ers to  do  likewise. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Paul  Funderburk. 


The  wagons  at  the  barn  are  being 
kept  in  the  basement  of  the  new 
granary. 

tttt 

The  work  force  last  week  widened 
the  road  in  front  of  the  granary 
about  six  feet. 

tttt 

The  new  furniture  for  the  Cannon 
Building  is  being  uncrated  and  put 
in  place. 

tttt 

Several  hundred  bushels  of  to- 
matoes were  gathered  last  week, 
they  will  probably  be  canned  by  Mr. 
Kennett  and  his  boys. 

tttt 

The  work  force  on  last  Monday, 
August  the  27th,  . fixed  the  flower 
beds  behind  the  Cannon  Building. 


Building. 

tttt 

Many  changes  are  to  be  made  in 
the  band,  as  so  many  of  the  band 
boys  have  been  paroled'new  ones  will 
have  to  fill  their  places. 

tttt 

The  boys  of  the  2nd  cottage  had 
about  30  large  watermelons  on  last 
Sunday  afternoon,  the  25th.  The 
boys  all  enjoyed  them  very  much. 

tttt 

Walter  Mills  has  been  given  a 
position  in  the  Laundry.  Master 
Mills  has  been  suffering  with  a cut 
foot,  but  is  now  well  and  back  on 
the  job  again. 

tttt 

The  boys  all  had  a fine  time  at 
the  ball  ground  on  last  Saturday, 
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August  the  24th,  although  there  was 
no  game  played  with  an  outside 
team.  The  boys  chosed  sides  and 
had  a good  game. 

tttt 

The  Mowry  Construction  Com- 
pany is  having  the  highway  plowed 
up,  and  it  will  soon  be  ready  to  have 
the  concrete  and  asphalt  laid  down. 
We  are  all  glad  to  know  that  we  will 
have  no  more  bad  roads  to  contend 
with. 

II  n 

On  last  Friday,  August  the  24th, 
the  afternoon  school  section  had 
started  in  for  a good  ball  game,  when 
a big  watermelon  feast  interupted 
them,  the  boys  all  came  up  on  the 
campus,  and  enjoyed  the  feast  to- 
gether. 

tttt 

Mr.  R.  S.  Huntington,  of  Green- 
ville, paid  a visit  to  the  boys  of  the 
1st  cottage.  Mr.  Huntington  has 
taken  a great  interest  in  the  boys, 
he  distributed  among  the  boys  a 
large  amount  of  candy,  he  also  told 
many  funny  jokes  and  stories,  which 


the  boys  greatly  enjoyed. 

tttt 

The  following  boys  were  visited 
by  relatives  or  friends  on  last  Wed- 
nesday, August  21th : Ernest  Cobb* 
Charles  Padgett,  Floyd  Ruth,  0Jde!I 
Ritchie,  Frank  Stone,  Earl  Houser, 
Johnnie  Wright,  Johnnie  Gray,  and 
Frank  Lisk. 

tttt 

Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Luthern 
Church,  of  Concord,  delivered  a 
very  interesting  sermon  to  the  boys 
on  last  Sunday,  August  the  25th. 
The  services  were  enjoyed  by  all 
who  heard  him.  Rev.  Mr.  Goodman 
also  made  a short  talk  to  the  boys. 

tttt 

Frank  Lisk  left  for  his  home  in 
High  Point  last  Sunday,  August  the 
2dth.  Master  Lisk  will  return  to 
the  institution  next  Saturday,  Frank 
has  not  been  paroled  but  soon  will 
be  Frank  will  return  to  the  insti- 
tution to  take  up  the  work  of  Mr. 
George  Cannon,  who  resigns  to  be 
with  his  father  who  is  very  ill. 


THE  GIRL  WE  ALL  LIKE, 

The  girl  who  is  sunny. 

The  girl  who  has  a heart. 

The  girl  who  is  cultured  and  refined. 

The  girl  who  appreciates  good  music. 

The  girl  who  has  a conscience,  and  lives  up  to  it. 

A girl  who  is  trustworthy. 

The  girl  whose  voice  is  well  modulated. 

The  girl  who  stands  for  the  right,  alone  if  need  be. 

The  girl  who  is  true  to  her  friends. 

The  girl  who  sings  from  her  heart. 

The  girl  who  knows  how  to  say  “no”  to  that  which  is  wrong. 
The  girl  who  takes  a real  interest  in  her  home. 

The  girl  whose  eyes  are  wide  open  to  see  the  good  in  others. 
The  girl  who  confides  in  her  mother. 

The  girl  whose  religion  shines  in  her  life. — Selected. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 

Popular  Excursion 

To 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Friday,  August  31,  1923. 

Round  Trip  Fare  From  Concord,  N.  C. 


$10.50 


Schedule  Special  Train  and  Round  Trip  Fares 

Leave  Schedule  Round  Trip  Fares 


Charlotte 

Concord 

Kannapolis 

Landis 

China  Grove 

Salisbury 


9:05  p. m. 

$11.00 

9:40  p.  m 

10.50 

9:50  p.  m 

10.50 

9:55  p. m. 

10.50 

10:00  p. m. 

10.50 

10:25  p.  m. 

10.00 

Arrive  Washington  8:50  A.  M.  Sept.  1st. 

A rare  opportunity  to  visit  the  Nation’s  Capital. 


Tickets  good  4 days  and  3 nights  Washington. 

This  is  a fine  opportunity  to  spend  the  week-end  and  Labor  Day  in  this 
beautiful  city. 

. Tickets  good  returning  on  all  regular  trains  (except  No.  37)  up  to  and  in- 
cluding train  No.  33  leaving  Washington,  D.  C.  9:35  pm,  September  4th,  1923. 
Tickets  good  in  day  coaches  and  pullman  sleeping  cars. 

Make  your  sleeping  car  reservations  early. 

For  detailed  information  apply  to  ticket  agents  or  address: 

R.  H GRAHAM, 

Division  Passenger  Agent 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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POVERTY. 


*>  Who  walks  beside  a rosebud 

X And  does  not  sense  its  bloom, 

* Its  lovely  form  and  color, 

*>  Its  delicate  perfume; 

X Who  walks  beneath  the  heavens 

And  does  not  see  the  sky, 

* The  sunrise  and  the  sunset, 

* The  tints  that  glow  and  die; 

X Who  treads  a rural  pathway 

* And  never  hears  a bird, 

* Nor  notes  the  trembling  grasses 

X A passing  breeze  has  stirred; 

X Who  dwells  among  his  fellows, 

*>  And  sees  them  pass  his  door, 

% Nor  ever  hears  their  heartbeats 

X Is  pitifully  poor. 

X —Kind  Words. 
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IN  SEPTEMBER 

On  quilted  hills  of  pleating  green  and  brown, 

The  plowman  turns  the  weeded  stubble  down, 

And  earth  rewards  him  at  his  noontide  ease 
With  green-leaf  moving,  brown-haybreathing  breeze. 

• - — The  Living  Age. 


LOCAL  PEOPLE  ENTIRELY  WELCOME. 

The  management  of  the  institution  did  not  send  out  any  invitations  locally 
(Concord  and  the  county)  to  the  interesting  exercises  to  be  held  at  the  Jack- 
son  Training  School  on  next  Tuesday  at  3 P.  M.  It  was  a dangerous  thing  to 
undertake,  besides  impossible — impossible  because  of  not  being  able  to  reach 
all  by  special  written  or  printed  invitations;  dangerous,  for  not  to  send  to 
all  shows  a partiality,  which  is  foreign  to  our  purpose. 

This  is  a blanket  invitation  to  every  gentleman  and  lady  in  Cabarrus  coun- 
ty, assuring  them  not  only  of  a hearty  welcome  to  the  institution  to  share 
with  us  the  pleasures  of  the  occasion,  but  a manifestation  of  our  expecting  to 
see  you. 

The  campus  will  be  open  at  2 P.  M.,  and  all  are  welcome  to  visit  the  James 
Cannon  Memorial  Building  and  to  give  the  general  plant  a look-over;  at  3 
o’clock  the  programme  of  the  day  will  begin.  The  officials  crave  an  outpour- 
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ing  of  the  good  people  of  the  community,  to  eorutribnfe  their  presence  and  show" 
their  interest  in  the  occasion,  and  giving  to  the  distinguished!  visitors  that 
attention  which  they  richly  deserve  not  only  far  themselves  hut  on  account 
of  the  high  offices  they  fill. 

The  youngesters — 340-strong  are  terribly  excited;  they  are  looking  forward 
to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a real  live  governor  and  seeing  the  biggest  tax- 
collector  in  all  the  world. 

SjS  * 5fs  * 5|S  * * 

A NEW  INDUSTRY. 

There  has  grown  up  in  the  state  a most  important  industry  in  the'  matter 
of  building  school  truck  bodies.  In  every  county  that  ha^  been  attuned  to  a 
spirit  of  progress  there  is  a large  demand  for  these  school  trucks  to.  convey 
children  to  and  from  modern  school  buildings.  Of  course,  in  Cabarrus  these 
trucks  are  not  needed,  the  authorities  having  been  sound  asleep  to  the 
responsibilities  of  their  positions,  to  say  nothing  of  an  actual  opposition  on 
the  part  of  a portion  of  the  authorties  towards  any  further  public  school 
development. 

A week  ago  one  of  these  attractive  trucks,  headed  for  Durham  county,  and 
labelled  in  large,  speaking  letters  along  the  side  Cl Durham  County  Public 
Schools,  ” passed  through  Concord.  It  paused  for  a few  minutes  in  front  of 
the  court  house,  but  the  executive  officer  lost  an  incentive  to  progress  educa- 
tionally by  failing  to  go  out  to  see  this  modern  school  equipment.  The  beau- 
tiful coveyance,  that  spoke  a consideration  for  rural  childhood,  stopped  a 
while  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  but  there  is  no  record  that  the  school  official  that  re- 
sides there  had  the  opportunity  to  gather  any  inspiration  by  seeing  it. 


STRICKEN  JAPAN. 

The  earthquake  and  the  fires  following  have  left  in  their  wake  the  greatest 
destruction  of  life  and  property  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  so  appal- 
ling that  one  cannot  grasp  the  largeness  of  it  all.  The  destruction  was  of 
such  a character  and  so  far  removed  that  it  will  be  days  before  an  accurate 
account  of  the  catastrophe  will  be  available. 

It  seems  that  at  this  writing  that  Tokio  and  Yokohama  are  practically  de- 
stroyed, and  just  how  far  into  the  interior  of  Japan  the  earthquake  wrought 
destruction  is  not  now  known.  Various  estimates  of  the  loss  of  life  runs 
from  160,000  to  500,000.  It  is  said  that  it  is  easier  to  count  the  living  than 
it  would  be  the  dead. 

Surely,  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death;  and  man,  with  all  his  might 
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and  boasted  greatness,  is  simply  a nothing  pitted  against  nature. 

******* 

ATTEMPTING-  AN  INFLATION, 

With  all  the  work  available  at  good  wage  and  salary,  it  is  announced  that 
sharps  and  crooks  have  put  into  circulation  two  classes  of  counterfeit  20- 
dollar  bills.  Both  are  supposed  to  be  issues  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  at 
Uhicago. 

There  has  always  been  a class  amongst  us  that  are  never  satisfied.  The 
evil-doer  usually  spends  as  much  time  and  more  ingenuity  in  pulling  a crooked 
act,  whose  profiit  is  even  smaller  than  an  honest  act  produces  and  all  dangers 
are  eliminated.  It  is,  however,  some  comfort  to  a large  class  of  our  fine 
eitizenship  and  especially  the  editors,  that  this  infraction  of  the  law  by  put- 
ting into  circulation  spurious  twenty-dollar  bills  will  not  affect  them — 
everybody  doesn't  handle  twenty-dollar  bills. 


THE  SUN  ON  THE  10th. 

Forewarned  is  forearmed.  Those,  who  are  not  superstitious,  will  attach 
no  special  significance  to  the  darkness  coming  over  the  earth  on  next  Monday 
— it  is  just  simply  a total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  The  ignorant,  if  not  advised  of 
the  interesting  occurrence,  may  conclude  that  the  world  is  “ coming  to  an  end." 
All  chickens  will  regard  it  a short  day  and  that  roosting  time  is  at  hand,  and 
make  a break  for  the  hen-house  or  the  trees. 

The  eclipse  will  occur  in  the  afternoon,  beginning  in  central  North  Caro- 
lina at  3 :35  P.  M.  The  total  phase  will  be  visible  in  Southern  California  and 
Mexico.  The  greatest  eclipse  will  be  at  4:35  and  ending  at  5:35. 

******* 

THE  11th.  IS  THE  DAY. 

We  look  forward  to  having  as  guests  hundreds  of  the  best  people  of  the 
state,  who  will  join  us  in  the  official  opening  of  the  Cannon  Memorial.  The 
press  of  the  state  has  made  a pleasing  reference  to  this  important  event  in 
the  growth  and  life  of  the  Jackson  Training  School.  Among  the  notices  are 
the  following  from  the  Charlotte  Observer  and  the  Greensboro  News, 
respectively : 

The  James  William  Cannon  Memorial  building  at  Jackson  Training 
School  now  stands  completed  and  furnished  and  is  to  have  dedication 
at  3 o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  11th.  An  appropriate  program  has 
been  arranged  and  the  occasion  will  attract  hundreds  of  friends  of  that 
institution.  The  campus  will  be  thrown  open  to  inspection  by  the 
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visitors  an  hour  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  dedicatory  exercises 
and  they  will  have  the  opportunity  to  come  into  an  appreciation  of  the 
general  equipment  and  appointments  of  the  school.  The  Cannon  Memorial 
was  the  gift  of  the  widow  of  Mr.  James  W.  Cannon,  and  it  was  equipped 
by  his  children.  It  is  a noble  contribution  to  one  of  the  noblest  charities 
in  the  State. — Charlotte  Observer. 

and 

The  Daily  News  acknowledges  with  thanks  receipt  of  an  invitation 
to  attend  the  exercises  marking  the  opening  at  the  Jackson  Training 
School  of  the  James  William  Cannon  Memorial  Building,  which  will  take 
place  Tuesday,  September  11.  Surely,  here  is  a form  of  memorial  which 
would  do  honor  to  any  man’s  memory.  The  curious  thing  is  that  so  few 
of  our  wealthier  citizens  have  realized  it.  For  a man  to  leave  behind 
him  an  addition  to  an  institution  of  this  sort  is  to  have  a hand  in  the 
shaping  of  all  future  generations,  to  insure  that  one’s  influence  on  the 
state  shall  continue  to  operate  beneficently,  long  after  one  has  passed 
from  the  scene. 

The  Cannon  Memorial  is  of  the  sort  that  will  work — that  is  to  say, 
it  will  perpetuate  the  donor’s  memory  as  he  would  have  it  perpetuated, 
honorably.  Its  selection  reflects  credit  upon  the  wisdom,  as  well  as  the 
generosity,  of  the  giver. 


'‘It  is  all  very  well  for  a girl  to  be  expert  in  free  hand  drawing,  but  it 
isn’t  going  to  help  her  like  being  a free  hand  breadmaker.  It  is  a fine 
thing  for  a girl  to  have  a cultivated  eye,  so  that  she  can  distinguish  a gen- 
uine old  master  from  a good  production  at  a glance,  but  what  she  is  really 
going  to  need  to  know  is  to  be  able  to  tell  spring  lamb  from  old  mutton  at 
sight;  to  be  a connoisseur  in  beef  and  pork  that  no  butcher  can  fool  her.” 
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WORDS  AND  THINGS. 

By  R.  R,  CIARK 


It  is  observed  that  the  word  “ in- 
trigue” is  of  frequent  use  in  the 
literature  of  the  day  in  the  sense  of 
“ attract,’ ’ or  interest.  “He  intrigues 
me,  ’ ’ according  to  modern  usage 
means  that  he  attracts  me,  holds  my 
attention,  interest,  etc.  Use  of  the 
word  in  this  sense  being  new  or  un- 
common, recourse  was  had  to  the 
books  for  information.  A late  copy 
of  a standard  dictionary  gives  no 
such  meaning.  “ Intrigue’’  as  defined 
in  the  books  means  plotting,  scheming 
to  effect  some  purpose  by  secret  arti- 
fice; conspiricy,  etc.  Some  one  who 
questioned  the  use  of  the  word  in 
the  modren  sense  mentioned  wrote 
the  Literary  Digest  about  it,  and  that 
authority  says  the  modern  use  is  er- 
roneous. In  this  connection  inter- 
esting information  about  the  word  is 
given.  Its  use  in  the  sense  of  “ puz- 
zle, trick  or  deceive”  dates  from 
1600.  Then  the  word  fell  into  disuse 
until  1794,  when  it  was  revived;  but 
it  it  was  soon  discarded  and  was  not 
in  common  use  again  until  1894. 
Doubtless  using  the  word  in  the  sense 
of  puzzle  or  confuse  suggested  the 
use  in  the  modern  sense  of  allure, 
attract,  interest. 

Words  are  being  coined  or  brought 
into  new  relationship  constantly.  So 
be  it  understood  that  there  is  no  con- 
tention here  that  one  may  not  invent 
a new  usage  for  ‘ ‘ intrigue  ’ ’ and  make 
it  go.  It  is  simply  suggested  that, 
according  to  pretty  good  authority, 
the  modern  usage  is  not  yet  recog- 
nized by  standard  authority. 

In  one  of  the  current  publications 
I read.  ‘ ‘ tooled  his  car  off  the  road.  ’ ’ 


Attention  was  "arrested.  Did  “tooled 
his  car  off  the  road”  mean  that  he 
had  to  use  tools  to  get  off.  Present- 
ly “tooled”  looked  out  from  another 
article.  Dr.  Branson,  writing  from 
Germany,  used  the  word  in  his  article 
in  Sunday’s  papers.  And  when 
“tool”  was  looked  up  it  was  found 
that  one  meaning  is  to  drive  or  ride 
in  a vehicle.  So,  when  you  are  driv- 
ing the  auto  you  are  “tooling”  the 
car;  and  sometimes  one  has  to  “tool” 
it  in  the  sense  that  we  commonly  use 
tool. 

I could  have  left  the  impression 
that  “tool”  in  the  sense  used  is  an 
old  acquaintance  of  mine  and  got  by 
with  it.  My  ignorance  is  voluntarily 
exposed  for  the  reason  that  in  this 
little  discussion  of  words  and  their 
use  I distinctly  do  not  lay  claim  to 
any  special  information.  The  idea 
behind  it  all  is  to  suggest  that  a 
standard  dictionary  be  kept  handy 
and  when  a word  not  in  common  use 
appears,  find  out  about  it.  This  is 
especially  desirable  for  young  folks. 
The  information  thus  gained  will  stay 
with  them  and  will  add  much  to 
their  stock  of  general  information. 

It  is  recalled  that  the  word  truckle, 
truckled  or  truckling  has  at  times 
been  confused  with  truculent. 
Truckle  means  to  yield  or  bend  ob- 
sequiously to  the  will  of  another,  to 
show  servility.  Truculent  means 
ferocious,  barbarous.  One  truculent 
in  manner  is  ready  for  a disturbance, 
seeking  to  start  something ; while 
the  truckling  fellow  is  obsequious, 
servile,  ready  to  lick  one’s  boots  to 
keep  down  ill-feeling.  The  words, 
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then,  are  almost  opposite  in  meaning; 
and  yet  "well-informed  people  have 
been  known  to  nse  them  in  the  same 
sense  because  they  didn’t  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  definitions. 
Words  are  frequently  misused  not 
alone  by  the  ignorant  but  among  peo- 
ple who  are  well-informed  simply 
because  they  have  formed  the  idea  of 
the  meaning  from  association  with 
other  words,  without  examination. 

Some  years  ago  the  word  “deo- 
dand” appeared  in  a Supreme  Court 
decision  (U.  S.  Court).  It  attracted 
attention  because  it  was  a stranger 
to  the  average  layman,  although  fa- 
miliar to  the  well  read  lawyer.  Ex- 
amination disclosed  that  the  word 
comes  from  Deo  dandum,  “To  be 
given  to  God;”  a “thing  to  be  for- 
feited to  God.”  In  old  English  law 
a thing  which  had  been  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  the  death  of  a person 
was  given  to  God — forfeited  to  the 
crown  and  applied  to  pious  uses,  as 
distributed  in  alms.  If  a cart  . ran 
over  a man  and  killed  him,  say  the 
books,  it  was  forfeited  as  a deodand. 
And  this  applied  to  domestic  animals 
as  well  as  inanimate  things.  A horse 
or  an  ox,  responsible  for  the  death  of 
a person,  became  a deodand,  accursed, 
and  were  forfeited  and  used  for  pious 
purposes  only,  the  idea  being  to  ap- 
pease the  wrath  of  God.  Have  you 
not  seen  one  accidentally  hurt 
by  some  inanimate  thing  fly  into  a 
passion  and  destroy  that  thing  ? 
Looked  foolish  and  was  a foolish 
yielding  to  temper,  because  the  thing 
had  no  feeling  and  its  destruction 
worked  no  injury  on  itself.  Evident- 
ly that  is  a survival  of  the  original 
idea  of  the  deodand.  And  I have 
sometimes  wondered  if  the  deodand 
couldn’t  be  revived  with  good  effect 


in  connection  with  the  reckless  use 
of  automobiles.  Thus  when  a machine 
injuries  a pedestrian,  an  animal  or 
anything,  and  it  appears  that  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  fellow  “tooling” 
the  machine,  the  machine  be  declared 
a deodand  and  forfeited  to  the  injured 
party,  which  would  be  a pious  use  to 
make  it.  Under  the  old  law  the  ani- 
mal or  thing  doing  the  damage  was 
declared  a deodand  regardless  of 
whether  it  wTas  the  property  of  the 
person  in  chargge  of  it  at  the  time 
or  belonged  to  an  innocent  party. 
The  automobiles  used  in  the  trans- 
portation of  liquor  are  in  a sense  de- 
clared deodands ; they  are  forfeited  to 
the  crown — the  State.  The  law  could 
be  extended  as  suggested,  so  that  the 
reckless  operator  of  a machine  would 
lose  his  car  when  it  damaged  person  or 
property;  and  it  might  be  well  to 
to  leave  the  forfeited  car  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  injured  party. 
He  could  keep  it  and  use  it,  could 
sell  it  and  appropriate  the  proceeds, 
or,  in  the  case  of  a pedestrian,  -if  he 
could  get  more  satisfaction  by  tak- 
ing a sledge  hammer  and  convertnig 
it  into  junk,  that  priviledge  might 
be  accorded  him. 

Speaking  of  law  terms,  we  all  know 
nol.  pros.,  sci  fa  and  similar  terms 
as  they  appear  in  the  court  proceed- 
ings. And  of  course  persons  familiar 
with  court  procedure  understand  their 
use.  But  few  laymen  probably  have 
felt  interested  to  examine  the  mean- 
ing. It  might  be  of  interest  here  to 
say  that  sci  fa  is  cire  facia, 1 1 a judi- 
cial writ  founded  on  some  matter  of 
record  and  requiring  the  party  pro- 
ceeded against  to  show  cause  why  the 
record  should  not  be  enforced,  an- 
nulled or  vacated.”  Nol.  pros,  is 
“nolle  prosequi”  and  means  that 
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the  prosecutor  or  plaintiff  “will 
proceed  no  further  in  his  action,  or 
suit,  either  as  a whole,  or  as  to  some 
count,  or  as  to  one  or  more  of  several 
defendants.”  “Nol.  pros,  with  leave” 
isj  notice  that  the  prosecution  may  be 
renewed  if  the  prosecutor  so  de- 
cides. “Nolo  contendere”  which 
sometimes  appears  in  the  courts,  is 
really  a polite  way  of  pleading  guilty 
to  a criminal  charge.  It  means  that 
the  defendant  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  further  contend,  and  while  not  ad- 
mitting his  guilt  he  enters  the  plea 
under  which  he  may  be  punished  the 
same  as  under  a plea  of  guilty,  al- 
though the  plea  does  not  prevent  his 
denying  the  truth  of  the  charges  in 
a subsequent  action.  That  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  a plea  of  nolo  contendere 
over  a plea  of  guilty  or  risking  a 
conviction.  One  can  be  punished  as 
guilty  without  admitting  the  truth  of 
the  charges  and  the  record  can  not 
be  used  to  his  hurt  in  that  respect. 

Those  who  know  all  about  the  mat- 
ters mentioned  and  much  more  of 
which  I am  in  ignorance,  are  excused 
from  reading  this  discussion  of  words. 


$ 

The  purpose  is  to  interest  the  young 
folks  who  may  read  THE  UPLIFT 
and  to  whom  some  of  the  things  men- 
tioned may  be  new.  And  the  special 
point  of  interest  is  the  desirability  of 
having  a standard  unabridged  dic- 
tionary and  as  many  reference  books 
as  possible  accessible;  and  wherever 
there  is  access  to  such  books  look 
out  the  meaning  of  the  words  that 
attract  your  attention  as  new  or  un- 
common, or  those  of  which  you  are  in 
doubt  as  to  their  full  meaning  and  the 
correct  sense  in  which  they  are  used. 
If  you  get  the  habit  you  will  find  it 
interesting  and  exceedingly  profit- 
able as  to  information  that  will  be 
'of  value.  I don’t  mean  the  habit 
some  people  have  of  seeking  out  un- 
common words  and  using  the  most 
high-sounding  simply  to  attract  at- 
tention and  make  a show  of  learning. 
That  is  abhorrent.  The  simplest 
words  are  usually  the  strongest  and 
it  is  good  sense  not  to  use  words  above 
the  heads  of  the  average  men.  But 
it  is  gathering  information  that  I am 
suggesting;  and  I belive  it  worth 
while. 


CONQUERING  DIFFICULTIES. 

Every  youth  would  like  to  attain  success,  honor  and  influence.  But 
nearly  every  one  fails.  Why?  Because  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way. 
What  are  these  difficulties?  The  things  that  prevent  achievement — the 
hard  things.  What  is  the  customary  way  of  treating  them?  To  dodge 
them  or  slur  them.  Why  should  that  be  the  common  way?  Because  it 
is  the  easy  way,  of  course. 

To  yield  is  easy;  to  resist  is  hard. 

Grapple  the  first  difficulty  that  comes  up.  Wrestle  till  you  down  it, 
if  it  takes  till  the  break  of  the  day.  Get  on  top  of  it  with  both  feet. — 
Archer  Brown. 
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POSSIBILITIES  IN  CALDWELL  COUNTY. 

By  Old  Hurry  graph 


The  hope  of  better  farming  in 
Caldwell  county  is  blossoming  into 
beautiful  fruition.  Numerous  in- 
stances are  coming  to  light  where  the 
farmers  are  becoming  aroused  and 
deeply  interested  in  the  best  methods 
of  improving  lands,  and  producing 
better  crops.  In  some  cases  the  re- 
sults are  wonderful.  The  guiding 
mind  and  hand  of  county  agent  D, 
W.  Roberts  is  showing  itself  to  a 
remarkable  degree  in  the  demonstra- 
tions he  is  carrying  on  in  various 
parts  of  Caldwell  county.  There 
are  no  ifs  and  ands  about  it.  Re- 
sults speak  for  themselves.  If  the 
farmers  keep  on  at  the  present  rate 
of  experiment,  with  its  desirable  re- 
sults, Caldwell  county  will  soon  be  in 
the  lead  of  progressive  farming,  and 
vast  quanties  of  worn-out  lands  will 
be  reclaimed,  and  farmers  will  re- 
joice in  their  prosperity — -a  prosper- 
ity  that  never  dawned  upon  them  be- 
fore in  a like  manner. 

The  Rufus  T.  Lenior  Farm. 

One  instance  in  the  Happy  Valley, 
which  is  on  the  Yadkin  river,  is  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Rufus  T.  Lenior, 
whose  residence  is  the  historic 
“Fort.”  This  might  be  termed  the 
Soy  Bean  test.  At  first  Mr.  Lenior 
was  somewhat  prejudiced  against 
this  bean.  He  was  a great  advocate 
of  peas,  and  thought  that  the  cow 
pea  was  pre-eminently  the  thing  to 
improve  land.  Three  years  ago  he 
planted  14  acres  in  peas,  and  not  hav- 
ing enough  peas,  he  used  beans  to  fill 
out.  All  of  this  he  turned  under. 
He  doubled  his  crop  of  corn  the  next 


year.  This  was  his  first  experience 
with  beans,  and  the  corn  where  the 
beans  were  planted  was  so  much  bet- 
ter than  that  where  the  peas  were 
planted,  that  he  became  a sudden 
convert  to  the  use  of  beans;  and  has 
kept  up  the  idea.  Today  he  rejoice* 
in  one  of  the  best  bean  crops  down 
the  Valley.  He  has  70  acres  in 
beans,  and  18  in  peas.  He  plows  rea- 
sonably deep,  when  the  land  is  dry, 
and  uses  some  lime  and  fertilizer; 
never  cutting  the  pea  and  bean 
vines,  but  turns  them  under. 

A Beautiful  Field. 

One  field  of  beans,  14  acres,  is  on© 
of  the  prettiest  the  eye  ever  beheld* 
Some  of  the  stalks  nearly  waist  high, 
and  perfectly  clear  of  weeds.  Ha 
tells  me  that  where  you  plant  the  Soy 
bean  they  smother  out  the  weeds 
loosen  up  the  ground,  makes  it  easi- 
er to  cultivate,  to  the  extent  of  50 
per  cent.  “I  was  always  for  peas, 
not  beans,”  said  he,  “but  the  beans 
have  convinced  me  as  being  best  for 
soil  building  and  improvement  of 
crops.”  And  Mr.  Lenoir  added;  “I 
give  the  beans  a week’s  start  of  th@ 
weeds,  by  using  a little  lime  and  fer- 
tilizer.” Mr.  Lenior ’s  experience 
thus  far,  this  year,  acting  under  th® 
suggestions  of  the  county  demonstra- 
tor; is  valuable  to  the  entire  county, 
and  farmers  elsewhere  as  well. 
Wherever  he  used  them  the  improve- 
ment is  marked.  He  has  25  acres  in 
beans  from  which  he  expects  to  gath- 
er 400  bushels.  Another  28  acres  h© 
will  turn  under,  and  plant  corn.  His 
present  upland  corn,  planted  where 
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there  was  beggar-lice  roots,  sassafras 
bushes,  and  with  proper  tractor 
plowing,  turning  under  a crop  of  Soy 
beans,  is  over  double  what  he  expect- 
ed to  make.  This  is  a demonstra- 
tion with  the  bean  that  demonstrates. 
His  entire  farm  is  good  to  look 
at.  The  cultivation  is  coming  up  to 
a high  mark  of  productiveness.  He 
believes  in  the  tractor  proposition,  if 
rightly  handled;  but  does  not  think 
it  advisible  to  put  one  in  a field  when 
the  land  is  wet.  His  corn  shows  the 
difference  where  the  soil  has  had 
beans  turned  under,  and  where  not; 
the  clover  is  great  on  land  with  beans 
where  plowed  under,  with  lime,  and 
where  no  lime  was  used,  and  no 
beans,  it  failed.  To  see  his  growing 
crops,  and  note  the  difference,  in  the 
use  of  the  Soy  bean,  is  a practical 
demonstration  that  should  convince 
every  farmer  who  has  any  doubts 
about  the  soil  building  qualities  of 
the  Soy  bean,  if  he  will  behold  it 
with  his  own  eyes. 

Andrew  Lenior,  son  of  Mr.  R.  T. 
Lenior,  a lad  just  over  13  years  of 
age,  is  a remarkable  farmer  for  one 
of  his  tender  years.  He  is  attending 
the  Patterson  School,  during  school 
hours,  but  he  has  had  a passion  for 
tractor  plowing,  and  did ‘much  of  the 
breaking  of  the  land  of  his  father, 
and  even  now,  young  as  he  is,  is 
more  of  an  expert  in  farming  than 
many  of  the  older  farmers  in  the 
county.  If  he  keeps  up  his  present 
ambition,  the  county  will  yet  hear 
from  him  as  being  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  practical  farmers  in  this 
territory.  All  sucess  to  “Andy,” 
as  his  intimate  friends  call  him. 

Reclaiming  Worn-out  Lands. 

A few  days  ago, the  writer,  in  com- 


pany with  D.  W.  Roberts,  the  Cald- 
well county  demonstration  agent,  vi- 
sitied  the  King’s  Creek  section,  some 
twelve  miles  northeast  of  Lenoir, 
where  the  demonstrator  is  demon* 
strating  with  Mr.  W,  H.  Livingston, 
the  reclaiming  of  old  worn-out, 
gulley-washed  lands  with  grass  and 
clover,  the  latter  not  being  culti- 
vated in  that  section  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent.  It  was  a most 
gratifying  revelation. 

In  the  way  of  farming,  a wonder- 
ful transformation  has  taken  place  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Livingston,  who 
claims  that  he  is  a lumberman — hav- 
ing a saw  mill — and  farming  is  & 
diversion  for  him.  But  he  has  done 
things  that  have  surprised  his  neigh- 
bors. He  has  two  fields  that  two 
years  ago  were  worthless.  They  were 
gulley-washed,  barren  of  produets 
and  seemed  hopeless.  On  3 3-4  acre* 
of  this  red,  non-producing  soil,  two 
years  ago  last  fall,  he  plowed  deep 
— that  is  one  thing  he  believes  inl- 
and planted  clover  and  grass.  It 
failed  to  take,  or  make  a stand.  The 
next  year  he  did  the  same  thing, 
using  lime  and  some  stable  manure. 
This  year  he  cut  a fine  crop  of 
clover  and  grass,  and  says  he  would 
not  take  $100  for  the  crop.  Thi» 
crop  of  pink  clover,  waist  high,  in 
full  bloom,  was  a beautiful  sight. 
The  second  crop  of  clover  on  this 
same  piece  of  land  is  now  a luxuriant 
growth,  as  pretty  as  one  ever  beheld. 
This  he  intends  to  turn  under  and 
plant  corn  next  season. 

Something  More  Marvelous 

He  had  ten  acres  on  another  gulley- 
washed  hillside  that  was  so  poor  the 
killdees  would  not  fly  over  it.  Hie 
cows  used  it  as  a pathway  to  let  the 
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sickly-looking  shrubs  brush  the  fly» 
from  them  as  they  went  on  to  find 
grass  in  other  places.  This  hillside 
he  plowed  deeply  and  planted  a mix* 
ture  of  orchard  grass,  herds  grass, 
alsike  clover,  mammoth  clover  and 
timothy.  It  took  a stand.  At  this 
writing  there  is  as  pretty  a stand  of 
young  grass  and  clover  as  you  will 
find  in  Caldwell  county;  healthy  and 
vigorous,  bidding  fair  to  produce  a 
great  crop.  It  is  a marvel  of  all  who 
have  seen  it,  knowing  the  to  no* 
account  land  before  it  was  cultiva- 
ted. Mr.  Livingston  is  greatly  re- 
joiced over  his  success.  It  seems  to 
him  like  striking  a gold  mine.  H© 
says  he  followed  the  advice  of  coun- 
ty demostrator  Roberts,  and  is  high- 
ly elated  in  having  done  so.  It  is 
indeed  a remarkable  reclamation  of 
worn-out  land.  It  is  a practical 


demonstration.  His  neighbors  ar© 
enthused  over  his  success.  What  h© 
has  accomplished  other  farmers  can 
do. 

Something  Beautiful 

Mr.  Livingston,  dealing  in  lumber 
and  sawing  a great  deal  of  timber, 
sometime  ago  came  across  what  is 
considered  a great  curiosity  in  wood 
— curled  chestnut.  He  found  a chest- 
nut tree,  one  side  of  which  was  the 
ordinary  straigh|-grain  wood.  The 
other  side  was  a most  beautifully 
curled  grain,  as  pretty  as  any 
bird’s-eye  maple,  walnut  or  mahog- 
any. He  had  it  made  into  a mantle* 
piece  which  now  adorns  his  home. 
It  is  a wonderful  and  rare  piece  of 
nature-work.  Mr.  Livingston  has 
already  been  offered  a snug  sum  of 
money  for  it,  but  he  will  not  sell. 


ANCIENT  CHURCH  PIPE  ORGAN. 


The  history  of  old  Organ  Lutheran 
Church,  one  of  the  first  three  church- 
es of  the  Lutheran  denomination  to 
be  established  in  North  Carolina, 
whose  walls  housed  wkat  is  beiieved 
to  have  been  the  first  pipe  organ  in 
North  Carolina,  if  not  in  America, 
was  related  today  by  Rev.  George  H. 
Cox,  D.  D.,  of  Salisbury,  former  pas- 
tor of  the  old  church,  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eigth  anniversary  of  its  organization 
and  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  erection  of  the  pres- 
ent church  structure  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Rowan  county. 

Former  members  and  pastors  of 
the  church  gathered  with  the  pres- 
ent congregation  and  its  pastor,  Rev. 
Paul  Miller,  to  pay  tribute  to  the 


church,  or  rather  to  the  hardy  Ger- 
man people  who  came  down  from. 
Pennsylvania  nearly  two  centuries 
ago  and  built  it. 

Much  Historical  Data. 

Containing  much  historical  data, 
relating  to  the  life  of  the  first  Lu- 
theran people  to  settle  in  North 
Carolina,  telling  of  their  customs  and 
of  the  hardships  they  met  with  in 
civilizing  what  was  then  an  almost; 
unsettled  country,  and  relating  the 
growth  of  the  church  from  its  or- 
ganization to  the  present  day,  Dr. 
Cox’s  address  was  one  of  importance 
not  only  to  the  Lutherans  of  old  Or- 
gan Church,  or  of  North  Carolina, 
but  one  of  importance  and  interest 
to  all  North  Carolinians  interested 
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in  the  history  of  their  State. 

“ Hoary  with  the  frosts  of  many 
winters,  scarred  with  the  many  bat- 
tles, through  which  it  has  come,  fur- 
rowed with  the  many  crosses  and 
burdens  it  has  bourne,  and  aged 
with  the  experience  of  178  years, 
Zion  E.  L.  Church,  popularly  known 
as  Organ  Church,  is  fully  entitled  to 
be  called  ‘Old  Organ’,  ” said  Dr. 
Cox  in  beginning  his  address. 

“Away  back  in  the  dim  far  dis- 
tant past,  somewhere  between  the 
years  1740  and  1745,  emigrant  wagon 
trains  were  moving  out  from  Penn- 
sylvania, down  through  Maryland, 
up  the  Shennandoah  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia and  over  the  mountains  into 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Piedmont 
section  of  North  Carolina,  but  which 
then  was  the  wild  west,  inhabited 
by  Indians  and  the  native  denizens 
of  the  forests.” 

“No  positive  church  records  of 
those  days  are  in  existence,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  very  best  informa- 
tion about  the  year  1745.  Its  first 
hous^  of  worship,  called  ‘Hickory 
Church,’  erected,  owned  and  used  by 
the  German  Reform  and  Lutheran 
people,  was  built  on  the  land  that, 
is  now  the  graveyard  of  St.  Peter’s 
Lutheran  church,  near  Rockwell,  but 
which  then  belonged  to  a Mr.  Fullen- 
wider,  probably  the  great  grand- 
father of  Rev.  E.  Fullenwider,  pas- 
tor of  St.  John’s  church,  Salisbury, 
because  of  the  peculiar  conditions 
then  existing  as  to  the  ownership 
of  land,  the  site  was  never  deeded  to 
either  congregation  as  stated  in 
Bernheim’s  “History  of  the  German 
Settlement  and  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina.” The  Rev.  J.  A.  Linn,  Sr.,  who 
gave  the  facts  to  Dr.  Bernheim,  was 


born  in  1820.  His  father,  from 
whom  he  evidently  derived  his  infor- 
mation, was  born  between  1775  and 
1780;  that  is,  if  we  take  the  latter 
date,  he  was  born  35  years  after  Or- 
gan church  was  first  organized  and 
six  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
erection  of  the  present  house  of  wor- 
ship. The  ‘Hickory  Church’  there- 
fore, must  have  been  standing  when 
he  was  a boy  and  had  personal 
knowledge  of  it.  We  do  not  know 
how  long  they  worshipped  in  that 
house,  but  at  length  they  separated 
and  the  Lutherans  built  their  second 
house  just  in  the  rear  of  the  present 
house,  which  is  the  third  in  which 
the  congregation  has  worshipped. 

Started  In  1774. 

“According  to  an  entry  made  in 
the  old  German  record  book  of  the 
congregation  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  G. 
Storch,  the  erection  of  this  house 
was  begun  in  1774  by  the  following 
members  of  the  congregation : 
George  Ludwig  Siftert,  Wendell  Mil- 
ler, Peter  Edelmann,  Johannes  Stei- 
gerwalt,  Phillipi  Grass,  Peter  Stei- 
gerwalt,  Michael  Gulmann,  XI  Jo- 
hannes Eckel,  Johannes  Rintelmann, 
Bastian  Lenz,  Jacob  Benz,  George 
Eckel,  Franz  Oeberkirsch,  Johannes 
Jose  and  Henry  Wenzel. 

“A  deed  to  ten  acres  of  land,  in- 
cluding the  church,  school,  house  and 
other  buildings,  for  and  in  considera- 
tion of  five  pounds,  English  money, 
was  given  by  Ludwig  Siftert.  This 
deed  is  dated  1786,  when  the  present 
house  was  in  course  of  erection,  and 
reaches  back  to  1750,  nearly  to  the 
date  of  the  organization  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

“Another  deed  for  an  additional 
1 0 acres,  alsft  for  » five  ppu&ds/  'was 
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given  in  1789  by  John  Rintlemann 
and  his  wife,  Margarette.  Tradition 
says  that  they  were  20  years  in 
building  the  church,  completing  it  in 
1794,  the  date  that  is  in  the  gable 
end  of  the  house  just  as  it  was  put 
there  at  that  time. 

First  Pipe  Organ. 

“While  the  house  was  in  course  of 
erection  a Mr.  Steigerwalt,  a mem- 
ber of  the  congregation,  entirely  by 
his  own  hands  built  a pipe  organ 
and  placed  it  in  the  south  gallery 
facing  the  pulpit.  While  I was  pas- 
tor of  the  congregation  I correspond- 
ed with  the  pipe  organ  builders  of 
America  and  it  was  the  consensus  of 
their  opinion  that  this  organ,  if  not 
the  first,  was  among  the  very  first 
pipe  organs  built  in  America.  And, 
so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn, 
it  was  the  first  organ  of  any  kind  in 
any  church  in  North  Carolina.  It 
had  none  of  the  external  beauty  and 
symphony  of  the  organs  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  but  it  was  well  adopted  to 
its  surroundings  and  to  the  object 
,for  which  it  had  been  made,  and  for 
many  long  years  its  deep,  solemn 
voice  led  the  congregation  in  ser- 
vices of  praise,  and  wailed  out  its 
slow  heart-searching  funeral  dirge, 
as  the  body  of  one  after  another 
of  the  people  of  the  congregation 
was  carried  out  to  the  silent  city 
of  the  dead.  Likes  its  builder  and 
the  many  who  loved  it,  and  who  for 
many  years  reaching  through  child- 
hood and  maturity  down  to  old  age, 
had  united  their  voices  with  its 
mellow  tones,  it  gradually  yielded 
to  the  inroads  of  time  and  use,  grow- 
ing weaker  and  weaker  each  year, 
until  at  length  its  work  was  done. 
Then,  'a  loiig.  t(irne  It  stood  there 


in  the  gallery,  voiceless  and  shat- 
tered, a relic  and  reminder  of  by- 
gone days.  It  has  long  since  been 
removed  from  its  old  place  and  its 
parts  have  been  broken  and  scat- 
tered. 

‘ 1 Slowly,  almost  imperceptably, 
the  years  come  and  go.  One  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  years ! How  lightly 
we  speak  the  words.  How  little  we 
realize  their  meaning.  How  strange,, 
formless  and  intangible  they  seem 
when  we  endeavor  to  peer  into  the 
future.  And  yet,  how  real  when  we 
think  of  the  past.  To  assist  you  in 
grasping  the  thought,  let  me  en- 
deavor to  picture  some  things  as 
they  were  when  your  forefathers 
first  came  to  this  section  and  or- 
ganized old  Organ  church. 

( ‘ Then  the  western  boundary  of 
our  country  was  almost  unknown. 

1 The  Mississippi  river  was  the  ex- 
treme limit,  but  even  that  was  more 
legendary  than  real.  Only  a nar- 
row strip  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
was  settled,  while  all  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains  was  an  un- 
known wilderness.  Today  our  •coun- 
try extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  and  from  Alaska  to  Porta 
Rico. 

‘ i Then  everybody  in  this  section 
spoke  what  was  called  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-Dutch,  a German  dialect,  or 
rather  a mixture  of  German  and 
English.  Now  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  any  one  who  could  either  speak 
or  understand  the  language. 

Plain  Simple  Folks 

“The  people  of  that  day  were 
very  plain,  simple  folks,  extremely 
temperature  and  frugal,  living  on  a 
simple  diet  and  following  plain 
habits.  They  never  used  wheat 
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bread  and  coffee  except  on  Sunday 
morning,  or,  perhaps,  when  the 
preacher  came  to  see  them.  They 
wore  clothing  made  of  material  pro- 
duced  on  their  own  farms,  ginned, 
carded,  spun,  wove,  cut  and  made  by 
themselves.  The  tools  they  worked 
with  were  made  by  their  own  hands 
in  their  own  shops.  Every  nail 
used  in  the  building  of  this  house 
was  made  by  hands  in  their  black- 
smith shops. 

“Churches  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween. There  were  only  three  Luth- 
eran churches  in  this  section,  all  of 
which  were  organized  about  the 
same  time.  They  were  St.  John's 
church,  Salisbury;  St.  John's  in 
Cabarrus  county,  and  this  church. 
But  all  the  people  attended  the 
services  in  God’s  house  regularly, 
although  they  had  to  walk  miles  to 
do  so.  Then,  none  rode  on  Sunday 
except  the  aged  and  infirm.  They 
held  strictly  to  the  teaching  of  the 
scripture  that  “a  righteous  man  re- 
gardeth  the  life  of  his  beast,"  and 
so  gave  their  live  stock  the  one  day’s 
rest  in  seven. 

“Leather  was  tanned  by  a slow 
and  tedious  process  and,  hence, 
shoes  were  used  very  sparingly. 

“On  Sunday  mornings,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  walked  to 
church  barefooted,  the  young  men 
gallantly  carrying  the  shoes  and 
stockings  of  their  sweethearts  as 
well  as  their  own.  When  they  came 
to  a branch  near  the  church  they  sat 
on  the  bank,  washed  their  feet,  put  * 
on  their  shoes  and  stockings  and 
went  to  church.  They  returned  home 
in  the  same  way.  Even  as  la*te  as 


18.38  twenty  young  men  and  women 
thus  walked  from  their  homes,  fif- 
teen miles  away,  to  Organ  church 
and  back  home  every  day  for  two 
weeks  to  be  catechised.  They  then 
organized  St.  Matthews  church  in  a 
barn  belonging  to  a man  by  the 
name  of  Wilhelm. 

“There  were  no  Lutheran  pastors 
to  be  had  in  America  at  that  time, 
so,  in  1772,  Christopher  Layerly,  of 
St.  John's  church,  Cabarrus  county, 
and  Christopher  Rintlemann,  of  Or- 
gan church,  were  sent  to  Germany  in 
search  of  a pastor  and  a school 
teacher.  They  returned  in  1773, 
bringing  with  them  the  Rev.  Adol- 
phus Nussman  for  pastor  and  J.  G. 
Arndt  for  teacher. ' ’ 

During  the  178  years  of  the  life 
of  old  Organ  church  it  has  had  20 
pastors,  participated  in  the  organi- 
zation in  1803  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina synod  and  later  the  general 
synod,  south,  and  ten  times  has  been 
the  meeting  place  of  the  state  sy- 
nod, Dr.  Cox  said  in  his  address. 

“And  now  in  conclusion,"  he  said 
in  bringing  his  address  to  an  end, 
“as  we  look  back,  let  our  hearts  be 
filled  with  love  and  gratitude  and 
let  us  seek  to  build  higher  and 
higher  on  the  foundation  your  an- 
cestors laid,  that  the  generations  to 
come  may  look  back  to  us,  as  we 
now  look  back  to  them,  and  rejoice 
that  they  are  the  descendants  of 
such  a race  of  Christian  people.  Or, 
in  other  words,  let  us  cherish  the 
memory  of  our  ancestors  and  per- 
petuate their  virtues  in  ourselves 
and  in  our  prosperity." 


The  doors  to  wisdom  are  never  shut. —Pro verb. 
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ZEBULON  PIKE. 

By  J.  Adele  Sloan 


The  name  of  Zebulon  Montgomery 
Pike  will  always  be  associated  with 
those  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  the  his- 
tory of  early  exploration  beyond  the 
Mississippi. 

Zebulon  Pike  grew  to  manhood  in 
the  place  of  his  birth,  Lamberton 
New  Jersey.  Entering  the  army  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  served  in 
his  father’s  company  until  he  was 
twenty-five,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  first  lieutenant. 

Several  years  later  he  was  given 
by  General  Wilkinson,  a most  im- 
portant commission,  namely:  to  ex- 
plore the  Mississippi  from  St.  Louis 
to  its  source  and  report  on  sites  for 
military  posts;  make  treaties  with 
native  tribes  and  bring  about  peace 
between  the  Chippewas  and  Sioux. 
The  territory  beyond  Praire  du  Chien 
was  practically  in  the  control  of  the 
British  traders  and  their  savage  al- 
lies, 

Pike,  with  a few  companions  sur- 
veyed the  territory  around  Turtle 
and  Leech  rivers  and  upon  his  return 
made  an  excellent  map  of  the  region 
traversed. 

In  this  enterprise  he  had  proved  to 
be  a man  of  great  daring  and  execu- 
tive ability,  always  ready  to  under- 
take a task  that  had  balked  and  dis- 
couraged others.  It  had  been  prov- 
en that  he  could  perform  the  duties 
of  astronomer,  commanding  officer 
spy,  guide  and  hunter. 

Having  applied  himself  to  this 
commission  with  enthusiasm  and 
fidelity  he  was  promoted  to  a cap- 
taincy and  given  another  important 
and  difficult  exploration.  Its  pri- 


mary object  was  to  return  to  their 
friends  fifty-one  Osage  Indians,  some 
of  whom  had  been  upon  a deputation 
to  Washington,  and  the  others  lately 
redeemed  from  captivity  among  the 
Potawatomis.  The  commission  fur- 
ther specified  that  he  was  to  discover 
the  extent,  direction  and  navigation 
of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers. 

This  latter  was  a hazardous  under- 
taking, since  a short  time  before 
Pike’s  departure  a party  of  explor- 
ers had  been  halted  on  the  Red  river 
by  a Spanish  guard  and  compelled  to 
relinquish  their  plans. 

The  following  year  Pike,  in  com- 
pany with  Leiutenant  Wilkinson, 
John  Robinson  a volunteer  surgeon, 
one  sergeant,  two  corporals,  sixteen 
privates  and  one  interpreter  ascend- 
ed the  Missouri  river  in  row  boats 
to  the  Osage.  In  the  village  of  this 
name  horses  were  procured  for  the 
remainder  of  the  journey  whifch  was 
to  be  made  by  land. 

This  might  have  been  a delightful 
journey  over  the  Kansas  prairie  gay 
with  the  flowers  of  early  autumn,  had 
it  not  been  for  passing  through  the 
country  of  the  dreaded  Pawnees. 

These  lusty  savages  had  been  urged 
to  revenge  by  Spanish  emissaries 
.who  were  jealous  of  the  expedition 
It  is  true  Pike  and  his  followers  did 
not  compare  very  favorably  with  the 
“ glittering  cavalry  squadron”  which 
had  been  sent  out  as  the  amabassa- 
dors  of  the  Spaniards. 

Because  of  their  travel-worn  ap- 
pearance the  savages  sneered  at 
them,  yet  Pike,  the  shrewd  captain, 
made  a great  effort  to  imbue  them 
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with  a sense  of  the  importance  of  his 
commission  and  partially  succeeded. 

Still  with  great  bravado  the  chief 
of  the  savages  attempted  to  impede 
their  progress  by  a show  of  force; 
but  Pike  informed  him  that  “the 
young  warriors  of  his  great  Ameri- 
can father  were  not  women  to  be 
turned  back  by  words,’ ’ that  they 
would  sell  their  lives  at  a dear  rate 
to  their  nation,  and  if  driven  back 
would  be  succeeded  by  others  who 
would  gather  their  bones  and  revenge 
their  deaths  on  the  Indians. 

Not  daunted  by  this  antagonistic 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  savages, 
Pike  advanced  southwest  to  the  Ar- 
kansas which  he  reached  near  Paw- 
nee Fork.  By  the  time  he  began  the 
ascent  of  the  inclined  plane  which 
leads  upward  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Colorado  foothills,  a distance  of 
nearly  one  thousand  miles,  the  Nov- 
ember snows  were  falling.  Passing 
up  the  Arkansas  river  the  scenery 
was  unsurpassed.  “To  the  north 
there  was  reared  a mighty  pile  far 
overtopping  the  mountain  wall  which 
suddenly  blocked  the  path  of  prog- 
ress ; while  to  the  southwest  the 
Spanish  peaks  stood  out  in  bold  re- 
lief against  the  leaden  sky.” 

The  party  camped  at  the  present 
site  of  Pueblo  and  Pike  essayed  to 
scale  the  great  height  by  passing  a- 
round  to  the  site.  He  declared  that 
no  human  being  could  ascend  to  its 
pinnacle.  Though  he  failed  in  his 
undertaking  he  has  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing this  storied  mountain  named 
Pike  ’s  Peak. 

The  summit  of  the  mountain  which 
Pike  declared  could  never  be  reached 
and  which  seemed  so  inaccessible  to 
these  explorers  is  now  traversed  by 
a railway  which  each  summer  con- 


veys thounsands  of  tourists  to  the 
top.  The  great  height  affords  one  of 
the  grandest  views  on  the  North 
American  continent,  extending  near- 
ly one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  all 
directions. 

It  was  Pike’s  firm  belief,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it  in  his  journal,  that 
“scarcely  any  person  but  a madman 
would  ever  purposely  attempt  to 
trace  further  than  the  entrance  of 
these  mountains.  ’ ’ 

The  present  most  easy  accessible 
Rocky  Mountain  summer  resorts 
were  once  travelled  by  Pike  and  his 
squad  of  men  in  their  attempt  to  find 
the  source  of  the  Red  river  of  the 
south.  They  had  many  narrow  es- 
capes from  being  scalped  by  the  In- 
dians, frequently  lost  their  way  and 
at  last  marching  through  the  snow 
about  two  and  a half  feet  deep,  silent 
and  with  downcast  countenances, 
they  for  the  first  time  in  their  voy- 
age turned  back  discouraged. 

After  wandering  back  and  forth 
east  and  west,  north  and  south,  they 
finally  crossed  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
range  and  passed  into  San  Luis  val- 
ley, reaching  the  upper  water  of  the 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte  which  Pike 
thought  to  be  the  long-sought  Red 
river. 

Selecting  a place  in  the  valley  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Conejos,  he 
built  a cottonwood  stockade — a fort 
made  of  sharpened  posts  fixed  in  the 
ground — and  for  a short  time  enjoy- 
ed himself  in  what  he  called  “a  ter- 
restrial paradise  shut  out  from  the 
view”  of  man. 

But  he  was  not  long  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  quaint  picturesqueness  of 
this  habitation  for  one  day  in  Feb- 
ruary a troop  of  a hundred  horsemen 
galloped  into  the  camp  and  informed 
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Pike  that  he  was  in  Spanish  terri- 
tory and  under  suspicion  of  planning 
to  seize  the  province. 

The  entire  party  were  taken  as 
prisoners  - to  Santa  Fe,  but  treated 
with  great  consideration.  ' Pike 
thought  to  make  matters  right  by  ex- 
plaining that  they  had  been  lost  in 
the  mountains.  Their  appearance 
bore  them  out  in  this  statement  for 
the  explorer  writes  in  describing  this 
trip:  “When  we  presented  ourselves 
in  Santa  Fe  I was  dressed  in  a pair 
of  blue  trousers,  blanket  coat  and  a 
cap  made  of  scarlet  cloth  lined  with 
fox  skin;  my  poor  fellows  were  in 
leggins,  breech  cloths  and  leather 
coats.  There  was  not  a hat  in  the 
whole  party.  This  was  extremely 
mortifying  to  us  all,  especially  as  sol- 
diers, although  some  of  the  officers 
used  to  remind  me  that,  worth  makes 
the  man,  ’ yet  the  first  impression 
made  on  the  ignorant  is  hard  to  efface 


and  a greater  proof  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  common  people  was  that  they 
asked  if  we  lived  in  houses  or  camps 
like  the  Indians,  or  if  we  wore  hats 
in  our  country.” 

The  governor  at  Chihuahua,  on  tho 
pretense  of  wishing  to  look  over 
Pike ’s  papers  and  sketches  of  the 
expedition,  kept  most  of  them.  Pike 
as  forced  to  make  up  his  reports  and 
map  largely  from  memory.  To  the 
ambitious  explorer  who  had  made  so 
many  sacrifices  this  was  indeed  a 
great  and  unnecessary  trail. 

Eventually  all  of  the  party  were 
allowed  to  come  back  to  the  United 
States.  Pike  was  sent  home  under 
Spanish  escort,  arriving  at  Natchi- 
toches, on  the  first  of  July. 

He  recieved  not  only  thanks  of  the 
government,  but  his  bravery  was  re- 
warded by  honoring  him  successively 
with  the  office  of  captain,  major  and 
colonel  of  infantry. 


“Great  kindness  is  better  than  great  talent  in  making  this  world  a 
comfartable  place  to  live  in.” 


A PREACHER  AND  COW  BOYS. 

(Marshville  Home) 


Some  years  ago  when  Dr.  S.  R. 
Belk  was  on  his  way  to  Denver,  Col- 
orado, where  he  served  three  years 
in  the  ministry  he  got  into  conversa- 
tion with  some  cow  boys  on  the  train. 
While  crossing  the  mountain  range 
near  Pike’s  Peak  he  remarked  that 
he  knew  a song  about  Pike’s  Peak. 
“Can  you  sing  it?”  asked  one  of  the 
cow  boys.  “Yes,”  replied  the  preach- 
er. “Well  sing  it  then!”  came  the 
stern  request  from  one  of  the  cow 
boys.  The  song  pleased  them.  “You 


get  off  at  our  station  and  sing  that 
song  for  the  boys  that  are  hanging 
around  there,”  was  the  next  com- 
mand. When  the  train  pulled  in  to 
the  cow-boy  station  they  escorted  Dr. 
Belk  out  of  the  train  to  a goods  box 
on  the  outside  on  which  he  stood  to 
sing  again  the  Pike’s  Peak  song. 
The  conductor  started  to  signal  the 
engineer.  One  of  the  cow  boys  pre- 
sented his  revolver  and  told  him  to 
hold  the  train  until  the  song  could 
be  sung.  “He’s  our  guest.  We ’ll 
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let  you  go  as  soon  as  he  finishes  the' 
song/’  said  the  hold-up  boy.  A few 
weeks  after  Dr.  Belk  had  settled  at 
Denver  two  cow  boys  entered  his 
study  and  remarked  that  they  had 
come  for  him  to  go  and  be  their  guest 
*at  the  camp — and  sing  that  song  again. 
The  preacher  went.  There  was  noth- 
ing else  to  do  but  go.  He  spent  the 
afternoon  at  camp  headquarters  of 
the  cow  boys.  As  he  was  about  to  de- 
part they  learned  for  the  first  time 
that  he  was  a preacher.  Thousands 
of  horses  were  in  view  on  the  range. 
“Go  out  there  and  pick  you  out  a 
horse/’  said  one  of  thq  boys.  “You 
may  need  a little  change  before  you 
get  back,”  said  another,  as  he  pre- 


sented him  with,  $50.  The  horse 
which  he  selected  was  sent  up  to  Den- 
ver and  sold  for  $159,  making  a total 
of  $209  for  being  a guest  and  sing- 
ing Pike ’s  Peak  song  at  the  cow  boy 
camp.  While  in  Pike’s  Peak  terri- 
tory Dr.  Belk  wrote  a diary  and  "was 
later  offered  $10,000  a year  to  go  on 
the  lecture  platform.  He  declined 
the  offer  but  has  since  delivered  the 
Pike’s  Peak  lecture  in  hundreds  of 
Chautauqua  assemblies  and  with  the 
proceeds  acquired  during  vacations 
in  lecture  work  he  has  been  enabled 
to  send  fourteen  boys  and  three  girls 
through  college,  and  he  wants  to 
bring  the  number  up  to  fifty  before 
he  answers  the  final  summons. 


Alice,  for  the  first  time,  saw  a cat  carrying  a kitten  by  the  nape  of  its 
neck.  “Yon  ain’t  fit  to  be  a mother,”  she  cried  scathingly.  “Yon ain’t 
hardly  fit  to  be  a father!” — Youth’s  Companion. 


BIBLE  IN  STATE  SCHOOLS. 

(Biblical  Recorder) 


There  has  been  considerable  agi- 
tation upon  the  subject  of  having  the 
Bible  taught  in  our  state  schools, 
espeeailly  in  the  colleges  of  the 
state.  In  some  states  there  have  been 
established  chairs  of  the  Bible  in  the 
state  universities. 

In  other  states  an  arrangement  has 
been  made  whereby  each  denomina- 
tion has  a Bible  school  in  the  church 
contiguous  to  the  university,  in  which 
the  Bible  is  taught  and  interpreted 
according  to  the  beliefs  of  the  de- 
nomination conducting  the  school, 
and  credit  is  given  in  the  university 
for  the  work  done.  No  one  is  com- 
pelled to  take  the  course,  and  as  it  is 
purely  optional  there  can  be  no  ob- 


jection to  credit  being  given  for  it 
in  the  university,  provided  the  super- 
vision done  by  the  university  in  no 
way  brings  the  church  under  super- 
vision of  the  state.  It  is  a right 
difficult  matter,  we  imagine,  to  go 
even  that  far  without  encroaching 
dangerously  near  upon  the  sacred 
principle  of  separation  between 
church  and  state.  It  would  certainly 
be  in  direct  violation  of  that  princi- 
ple to  have  the  Bible  taught  in  a uni- 
versity, or  by  a teacher  elected  by  a 
certain  denomination  or  church,  but 
paid  by  the  state  for  his  work. 

And  yet  that  proposition  has  been 
seriously  made  by  some  who  are  en- 
gaged in  state  education,  and  en- 
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dorsed  by  leaders  in  some  of  the  de- 
nominations who  profess  to  believe 
in  the  doctrine  of  complete  separa- 
tion between  church  and  state.  We 
have  not  heard  of  any  Baptist  in  this 
state  who  would  for  a moment  con- 
sider any  such  proposition. 

Some  hold  that  instruction  in  the 
Bible  is  so  badly  needed  that  we 
should  not  stickle  for  a custom,  but 
should  yield  a point  in  order  that  the 
young  men  and  women  who  go  to 
our  state  schools  can  be  taught  in 
the  Book  of  all  books.  But  this  is 
far  more  than  a custom,  it  is  an  im- 
portant principle,  and  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  sacrifice  principle  for  ex- 
pediency, especially  in  things  that 
pertain  to  the  soul. 

What  is  to  be  the  solution?  How 
are  we  to  give  the  instruction  in  the 
Bible  that  our  young  people  should 
have?  In  the  first  place,  the  state 
should  be  very  careful  that  no  anti- 
Christianity  is  taught  in  any  of  its 
schools.  The  state  should  keep  its 
hand  off  the  Bible.  Mr.  Bryan 
may  be  radical  in  some  of  his  views, 
but  he  is  certainly  right  in  saying 
that  as  we  do  not  allow  the  state  to 
teach  religion,  we  should  not  permit 
it  to  teach  irreligion. 

That  the  faith  of  some  of  our 
young  people  is  weakened,  if  not  de- 
stroyed, by  the  teaching  they  receive 
in  some  of  our  state  schools  is  be- 
yond question.  The  teachers  in  the 
several  departments  should  not  feel 
called  upon  to  enter  the  realm  of  the 
spiritual,  and  undertake  to  interpret 
the  Bible. 

But  if  it  be  granted  that  there  are 
devout  teachers  in  our  state  schools 
who  could  teach  the  Bible  in  a con- 
structive and  helpful  way  they  are 
stopped  from  doing  so  by  the  con- 
stitutions of  both  the  state  and  the 


federal  government.  These  constitu- 
tions guarantee  to  every  citizen  free- 
dom of  conscience  in  religious  mat- 
ters. That  those  who  would  object 
to  the  teaching  of  Christianity  are  a 
very  small  minority  does  not  affect 
the  principle  involved.  If  there  was 
but  one  Catholic  in  the  state,  for  in- 
stance, and  that  Catholic  paid  his 
taxes  to  support  the  public  schools* 
it  would  be  an  infringement  upon  th© 
rights  guaranteed  him  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state  to  allow  th© 
Bible  taught  and  interpreted  from 
the  Protestant  standpoint. 

In  the  second  place,  it  follows  that 
if  the  denominations  object  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  in  the  state 
schools,  there  ought  to  be  a strong 
Bible  department  in  every  denomina- 
tional school.  In  every  Christian 
school  the  Bible  should  occupy  an 
important  place,  and  its  department 
should  be  made  the  most  attractive. 
In  our  Sunday  schools  and  in  our 
homes  the  Bible  should  be  faithfully 
taught.  We  fear  very  much  that 
Bible  instruction  in  the  homes  is  be- 
ing sadly  neglected,  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  Bible  can  be  so  suc- 
cessfully and  effectively  taught  any- 
where else  as  in  the  home.  If  we 
say  to  the  state,  “You  shall  nqj; 
teach  the  Bible,”  and  we  believe  we 
cannot  do  otherwise  and  be  faithful 
to  the  Word  of  God,  then  the  respon- 
sibility falls  upon  us  with  tremend- 
ous force  to  do  that  which  the  state 
cannot  do. 

If  we  could  just  go  back  to  the 
time  when  the  old  Bible  stories  were 
heard  around  the  fireside  from  the 
lips  of  a consecrated  mother,  and  be- 
fore retiring  the  father  lifted  his 
heart  to  God  as  he  led  in  prayer* 
that  would  do  more  than  anything 
else,  perhaps,  toward  holding  our 
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young  people  to  the  teachings  of  the  state,  we  must  look  for  the  religions 
Book.  To  the  church,  the  Sunday  instruction  of  our  children, 
school  and  the  home,  and  not  to  the 


Agitated  Hotel  Manager.-— “ Say,  don’t  yon  know  that  yon  shouldn’t 
whistle  in  the  lobby  like  that?” 

Bell  Boy.— ‘ 'Boss,  I ain’t  whistlin’.  I's©  pagin'  Missus  Jones’s 
dawg.”— Life. 


WHAT’S  IN  A NAME? 

Charity  & Children 


There  is  a good  deal.  Meredith 
college  with  its  beautiful  name,  start- 
ed out  badly  handicapped.  They  called 
it  the” Baptist  Female  University” 
which  was  unspeakable.  Later  on, 
they  improved  it  somewhat  by  calling 
it  “Baptist  University  for  Women” 
but  that  was  to  clumsy  to  stand  for 
long.  Then  they  hit  upon  the  musical 
and  pretty  name  “Meredith”  and  it 
has  been  happy  ever  since. 

Wake  Forest  began  with  a beau- 
tiful name,  and  it  has  greatly  profit- 
ed by  it.  Suppose  for  instance  our 
college  for  men  had  been  as  badly 
named  as  Furman  University  or  Mer- 
cer University.  It  would  require 
tremendous  endownment  and  unusual 
merit  to  overcome  such  a burden. 
Might  as  well  call  a baby  Boanerges, 
as  a college  a university,  that  is  not 
a university,  by  that  highsounding 
title. 

Peace  Institute  is  beautifully 
named.  It  so  happened  that  one  of  its 
founders  bore  that  harmonious 
name.  Jones  Institute,  or  Smith  In- 
stitute would  have  been  abominable. 
Davidson  f college  sounds  well.  It 
speaks  of  modest  worth  rather  than 
of  boastful  bluster.  Trinity  is  too 
solemn.  No  institution  on  earth  can 


ever  be  worthy  of  so  sacred  a name. 

Salem  Academy  is  fine.  If  Dr. 
Howard  Rondthaler  had  been  born 
when  it  was  founded  we  would  have 
passed  the  credit  of  this  sensible 
name  to  him;  for  he  is  a master  of 
nomenclature  as  the  “Piedmont  Lim- 
ited,” which  brought  him  $200,  am- 
ply proves.  Salem  has  lived  up  to 
its  name  and  then  some.  It  was  never 
top  heavy.  It  would  rather  be  than 
seem  to  be. 

The  fine  college  for  women  under 
the  direction  of  the  Methodist  church 
in  Greensboro  was  never  half  named. 
If  had  chosen  to  call  itself  some- 
thing like  “Meredith”  or  “ Peace ”it 
would  have  been  of  immense  advan- 
tage. ‘ 1 Greensboro  College  for 
Women”  is  too  long  and  too  mean- 
ingless. 

Saint  Mary’s  may  suit  the  Episco- 
palians. But  is  not  a striking  name 
for  so  excellent  an  institution.  A 
school  is  no  more  worthy  to  wear  the 
name  of  saint  than  a hotel.  In  fact 
a church  does  itself  no  credit  in  as- 
suming to  be  a saint.  We  are  only 
poor  weak  mortals  after  all,  and  have 
not  yet  attained  to  heavenly  things. 

But  the  most  abominable  names  of 
all,  are  those  somebody  (we  do  not 
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know  who)  has  plastered  on  them. 
One  of  them  is  State  College,  an- 
other is  North  Carolina  college  and 
still  another  is  Carolina.  The  ef- 
fort seems  to  be  for  each  of  them  to 
appropiate  the  great  name  of  our 
state  for  themselves.  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  is  a proud 
name  and  our  great  institution  at 
Chapel  Hill  ought  to  be  content  with 
it.  Charles  D.  Mclver  called  our 
state  college  for  women  the  Normal 
and  Industrial  college,  which  exactly 
expressed  the  mission  and  meaning 
of  the  institution.  But  in  a spirit 
of  vain  glory  the  name  was ' changed 
to — nothing.  If  our  Raleigh  school 
had  such  a name  as  “Clemson”  it 
would  have  reason  to  rejoice,  but 


(i State  college”!  Isn’t  that  a dainty 
dish  to  set  before  the  king! 

While  the  names  of  the  private 
and  denominational  school  are  likely 
to  remain,  we  do  hope  that  the  State 
colleges  in  which  we  all  have  an  in- 
terest, will  be  changed.  They  are 
so  bad  that  generations  to  come,  if 
not  ourselves,  will  probably  not  stand 
for  the  confusion  and  ridiculous  mix- 
up  the  present  names  have  got  us 
in. 

There  is  a great  deal  in  a name, 
men  and  brethren.  A child  or  an 
institution  that  is  well  named  has  a 
distinct  advantage  over  one  with  a 
bad  name  or  with  a name  that  has 
no  meaning  at  all! 


Mary  had  a little  lamb, 

You’ve  heard  this  tale  before; 

But  have  you  heard  she  passed  her  plate 
And  had  a little  more? — Tit-Bits. 


A PROUD  RECORD. 

(Lexington  Dispatch) 


Sixteen  boys  and  girls  going  to 
standard  colleges  of  the  state  from 
one  farming  community  is  a record 
indeed  to  be  proud  of.  That  is  the 
record  that  Arcadia  can  claim  this 
year  for  sixteen  of  her  best  young 
women  and  young  men  will  enroll 
in  colleges  of  the  state  this  fall.  The 
largest  number  will  be  freshmen  but 
there  will  also  be  sophomores,  juniors 
and  seniors  in  the  number.  Our 
prediction  is  that  most  of  the  fresh- 
men will  remain  to  complete  their 
courses  and  some  of  them  will  con- 
tribute to  their  own  expenses  while 
attending  college. 


It  is  no  wonder  that  many  of  the 
folks  of  that  community  have  made 
great  sacrifices  for  their  schools  in 
the  years  that  have  gone  by  when 
the  boys  and  girls  are  possessed  with 
such  ambition  to  go  ahead  and  better 
fit  themselves  for  lives  of  wider  use- 
fulness. Some  of  these  will  enter  the 
professions  and  some  will  come  badl- 
and be  intelligent  and  successful  far- 
mers. Some  of  the  girls  will  become 
teachers,  useful  teachers,  and  then 
after  awhile  most  of  them  will  settle 
down  into  happy  homes  in  the  old 
community.  Home  means  much  to 
them  for  the  home  folks  have  been 
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doing  their  duty  by  the  boys  and 
girls. 

It  is  not  meant  to  single  out  Arca- 
dia as  better  than  other  communi- 
ties in  this  county,  for  there  are 
other  communities  just  as  anxious  to 
provide  for  their  boys  and  girls — 
communities  that  have  been  doing  so 
and  will  do  so  in  the  future — but  Ar- 
cadia presents  an  unusual  example 
of  the  benefits  of  the  better  type  of 


school  just  at  this  time.  There  ar® 
other  schools  in  the  county  that  «ir@ 
blessing  their  communities  in  th$ 
same  manner.  These  will  empty  into 
the  colleges  this  fall  many  other  boys 
and  girls,  just  as  intelligent,  just  as 
eager,  and  the  result  should  be  ft 
great  upbuilding  of  the  county  in 
both  intellectual  and  material  fieldi 
— for  intelligence  is  worth  money. 


ADRIFT  ON  A RAFT. 

By  John  Tayloe  Perrin 


“ Stake  it  down  right  here.”  The 
helmsman  of  the  motor  boat  shut  off 
his  engine,  whereupon  the  raft  came 
to  a standstill.  Having  rounded  the 
Island  bar  the  raft  was  now  well  out 
of  the  channel  on  the  island  flats, 
three  men  and  a boy  got  out  on  the 
tow.  Within  twenty  minutes  it  had 
been  staked  down  to  await  the  arri- 
val of  a tug  the  next  day. 

Charley  Brandon  had  come  down 
Ware  river  with  the  five  hundred 
seventy-five  foot  piling  from  Shell 
Landing.  When  the  three  men  had 
secured  the  raft  they  left  in  the  tow 
boat  for  Wilson’s  Creek,  leaving 
Charley  on  the  big  log  float.  Anoth- 
er launch  was  to  come  down  immedi- 
ately to  place  lights  on  the  raft  for 
the  night.  Charley  would  return  up 
the  river  with  'this  boat. 

The  tow  boat  was  soon  lost  to 
view.  Charley  awaited  the  expect- 
ed launch  unconcernedly,  amusing 
himself  with  counting  and  measuring 
the  piling.  When  the  craft  did  not 
appear,  after  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  he  began  to  wonder.  It  was 
now  three  o’clock  on  a hot,  sultry 
June  day.  Already  the  west  was 


beginning  to  look  overcast.  Every 
appearance  forecast  an  early  storm. 
Presently  the  sun  was  obscured.  Then 
the  entire  west  grew  blue  black. 
Lightning  forked  and  zizagged  across 
the  forbidding  background  full  soon. 
It  was  strangely,  even  ominously 
calm.  The  Ware  appeared  tideless 
and  without  a ripple.  Lying  in  a 
semi-circle,  the  raft  seemed  floating 
on  the  surface  of  a mill  pond.  Char- 
ley listened  for  the  launch  but  heard 
only  the  chug  of  a small  boat  far  up 
the  river.  Evidently  he  did  not  fan- 
cy being  on  a raft  with  a storm  ap- 
proaching and  without  means  of  get- 
ting ashore.  He  wished  intently 
now  that  he  had  left  in  the  luaneh 
that  had  brought  him  down.  The  boy 
walked  back  and  forth  on  the  raft, 
securely  chained  together,  picturing 
what  a forest  these  trees  would 
make,  placed  at  given  distance  on  the 
ground.  Turpentine  from  the  pine 
pine  trees  glistened  on  the  surround- 
ing water.  Charley’s  mind  and  eyes 
were,  however,  soon  on  the  approach- 
ing storm.  It  was  not  until  now 
that  he  noticed  how  lightly  the  raft 
was  staked  down.  What  if  it  should 
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break  from  its  moorings  in  the  com- 
ing storm?  Two  stakes  lay  on  tho 
raft  still,  but  those  overboard  had 
required  the  united  efforts  of  thiee 
strong  men  to  put  them  down  in  the 
hard,  sandy  bottom.  Charley  had 
never  been  in  a position  before 
where  he  could  be  of  less  use  to  him- 
self. Meanwhile  a high  wind  was 
approaching.  Dust  was  coming  down 
in  clouds  from  a variety  of  table 
land  two  miles  inland.  No  sound  of 
a launch,  coming  or  going,  was  heard. 
Charley  wTas  face  to  face  with  a sev- 
ere summer  storm  alone  on  a raft. 
His  abiding  fear  was  that  his 
strange  crft  wold  break  loose  in  the 
storm  and  go  adrift  with  him  out  in- 
to the  bay.  The  boy’s  unavoidable 
inaction  made  the  situation  the  hard- 
er to  face.  Sheets  of  water  were 
caught  up  as  the  wind  struck  the 
river,  bearing  straight  on  toward  the 
raft.  Charley  lay  down  flat  on  the 
logs,  holding  fast  to  one  of  the  cross 
chains. 

As  the  wind  descended  upon  the 
pine  trees  on  Piney  Island  it  sent 
small  limbs  and  branches  flying.  It 
broke  over  the  raft  next  instant. 
The  raft  straightened  out  as  the 
waves  and  spray  dashed  over  it. 
Charley  saw  the  light  mooring  stakes 
bend  alarmingly.  Almost  before  the 
raft  began  to  pull  in  earnest  one 
stake  pulled  up  and  the  other  snap-, 
ped  off  short.  The  boy  rose  on  his 
elbow  to  find  the  big  raft  adrift  and 
making  before  the  wind  and  tide  for 
Mobjack  Bay.  It  was  a disconcert- 
ing discovery.  Unable  to  swim  suf- 
ficiently well  to  swim  ashore  even  in 
smooth  water,  Charley  was  adrift, 
alone  and  without  food  or  water. 

Lying  flat  still,  the  young  voyager 
heard  rather  than  felt  the  full  force 


of  the  storm.  Spray  dashed  complete- 
ly over  the  raft.  Lightning  flash- 
ed to  deafening  thunder.  Rain  fell 
in  blinding  sheets.  Charley  was 
soaked  from  both  river  and  rain. 
The  raft  appeared  to  go  faster  now 
than  when  towed,  taking  an  air-line 
for  Mobjack  Bay.  Its  course  un- 
changed by  wind  or  tide,  it  must  go 
on  out  into  the  Chesapeake.  Would 
the  raft  be  missed  or  seen  adrift? 
Either  possibility  was  an  uupleasant 
uncertainty.  What  if,  during  its 
wanderings  in  the  night  the  raft 
should  be  run  into  by  a passing 
steamer  or  schooner? 

The  wind  blew  still  but  its  force 
was  on  the  decline.  No  boat  of  any 
kind  was  in  sight.  Meanwhile,  the 
raft  and  its  single  passenger  con- 
tinued straight  down  the  Ware. 
Presently,  when  the  wind  was  become 
merely  a westerly  breeze,  the  sun 
went  down.  It  grew  dim  quickly 
along  the  river  shore.  Full  soon  it 
was  quite  dark.  Not  a star  appear- 
ed, and  the  few  lights  seen  were  con- 
fusing. Evidently  the  raft  had  not 
been  missed  from  its  moorings  or 
seen  after  it  went  adrift.  The 
youthful  voyager  could  not  but  won- 
der momentarily  where  he  would 
drift  during  the  night.  He  had  a 
wholesome  dread  of  being  out  of 
sight  of  land  when  day  returned. 
There  being  little  reason  to  expect 
rescue  soon,  Charley  knew  that  it 
was  his  to  spend  a pitch  black  night 
alone  on  the  raft. 

Boy  and  raft  were  soon  off  Ware 
Point,  where  Ware  and  North  riv- 
ers meeting  help  to  form  Mobjack 
Bay.  Charley  could  see  nothing  ex- 
cept the  revolving  light  at  New 
Point,  across  the  bay,  and  York 
Spit  light  dimly,  farther  down  the 
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Chesapeake.  He  tried  to  be  com- 
posed, as  the  most  philosophical  atti- 
tude toward  a trying  situation. 
However  dark  he  walked  around  the 
raft  as  fancy  prompted,  feeling  his 
way  along  with  a stick.  One  chee?* 
ing  thought  amid  the  gloom  was  that 
the  raft  might  return  with  the  ilL 
coming  tide.  An  involuntary  trav- 
eler, such  as  he  was,  however,  he  had 
no  means  of  keeping  track  of  his  own 
travels. 

“Oh,  if  we  had  only  brought  an 
oar!”  It  was  a girl’s  voice  and, 
while  distant,  was  yet  distinct. 
Charley  turned  as  if  seized  by  the 
arm,  and  stood  listening  and  peering 
into  the  dark.  Who  could  it  be,  out 
here  in  the  pitch  dark  night  ? He 
would  nit  call  at  once.  “With  no 
spark  the  engine  certainly  cannot 
run.”  It  was  another  femine  voice. 
Charley  could  hear  a gas  engine  be- 
ing turned  over.  Somebody  would 
spin  it  rapidly  now  and  then.  Sev- 
eral girls  must  be  in  the  boat.  Evi- 
dently their  engine  was  stalled  and 
they,  like  himself,  were  adrift  and 
helpless  on  broad  open  water  in  the 
night.  A moderate  breeze  was  bring- 
ing the  launch  slowly  toward  the 
raft.  The  various  voices  became 
more  and  more  distinct.  “Some- 
thing must  be  wrong  about  the  bat- 
teries,” ventured,  still  another 
voice.  Then  somebody  turned  on  a 
flashlight.  “No,  the  batteries  are  all 
well  connected.  ‘ They  must  be  run 
down  or  the  trouble  may  be  in  the 
spark  coil. 9 ’ The  girls  were  in  so- 
lemn conference  over  their  motor 
trouble,  with  little  apparent  prospect 
of  starting  the  engine  unaided. 

It  was  significant  that  the  breeze 
was  freshening  in  the  darkness. 
“ Where  is  Ware  Point?”  somebody 
asked  in  a voice  none  too  steady. 


Nobody  knew.  “Why  can’t  you  lo- 
cate it  by  New  Point  light  over 
there?”  asked  Charley  of  himself. 
“And  we’ve  no  anchor,”  bewailed 
another  of  the  girls.  Scarcely  forty 
yards  away  now,  the  launch  party 
was  in  an  evident  quandary.  It  had 
thundered  distantly  several  times  al- 
ready. 

“Hear  that  thunder!”  some  Job’s 
comforter  exclaimed  in  alarm,  as  a 
louder  peal  rolled  through  the  west. 
Manifestly  a second  storm  was  brew- 
ing. Everybody  in  the  launch  was 
uneasy. 

“Between  the  two  crafts  as  they 
are,  amid  present  conditions,  ’ 9 
thought  the  boy,  “I’d  take  my  old 
junk  every  time.” 

As  the  launch  was  approaching 
fast  before  the  wind,  Charley  deemed 
it  time  to  hail.  “Launch  ahoy!” 
said  he  loudly,  rather  than  hailed. 

“Who’s  that?”  cried  the  girls 
among  themselves  in  astonishment  if 
not  in  fear.  “Oh,  who  can  it  be?” 

Charley  saw  that  his  fellow  drifers 
were  scared,  nor  could  he  blame  them 
under  the  circumstances.  He  made 
haste  to  explain  and  reassure.  “I 
am  Charley  Newton,  of  Goshen, 
adrift,  like  yourselves,  on  a raft. 
We  can  help  each  other  greatly,  I 
am  sure.  This  is  a fortunate  meet- 
ing. Please  come  along  side.” 

The  girls  were  amazed  as  their 
castaway  friend  explained  briefly  how 
he  came  to  be  out  here  alone  at 
this  hour.  He  asked  and  was  told 
their  own  story  in  a similar  manner. 

The  launch  docked  itself  beside  the 
floating  dock  three  minutes  later. 

“An  equally  strange  and  fortunate 
meeting,  ’ ’ said  Charley  in  greeting 
his  friends  and  rescuers.  A murmur 
of  assent  arose  from  the  launch  party. 
The  launch  was  tied  to  the  raft  for 
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the  moment.  It  was  no  time  for  for- 
malities. Charley  went  at  once  to 
the  engine.  ‘‘No  spark,  you  say?” 
began  he.  A chorus  of  eager  voices 
assured  him  that  there  was  none 
whatever.  The  launch  began  to 
bump  into  the  raft  under  the  force 
of  the  rising  waves.  Some  water! 
splashed  in,  at  which  the  girls  were 
'duly  frightened.  Getting  out  on  the 
’logs  again  and  feeling  his  way  care- 
fully, Charley  towed  the  boat  to  the 
lee  side,  making  it  fast  there.  He 
looked  over  the  batteries  by  the  aid 
of  the  flashlight.  Every  connection 
in  sight  was  tight.  The  engine,  how- 
ever, refused  to  budge  after  being 
turned  over  a dozen  times.  Charley 
looked  back  in  the  battery  box.  A 
minute  later  he  shouted : ‘ ‘ Here  it 
is!  This  connection  here  is  wrong.” 
Changing  the  particular  connection 
from  side  to  center  the  batteries  gave 
out  a good  fat  spark. 

“Well,  we . must  have  done  that 
when  the  engine  first  stopped.  We 
found  two  connecting  wires  loose,” 
announced  the  evident  leader  of  the 
party. 

Quite  a sea  was  running  in  the 
rising  wind.  Charrley  gave  the  en- 
gine another  turn.  It  started  on  the 
instant,  running  like  a new  clock. 
The  launch  went  ahead,  bumping  into 
the  raft.  Charley  shut  off  immediate- 
ly. The  spirits  of  the  party  rose 
perceptibly.  But  was  it  wise  to  put 
off  now,  even  from  a drifting  moor- 
ing, in  the  rising  wind  and  darkness? 

Command  was  tacitly  and  gladly 
surrendered  to  Charley  and  the  new 
captain  resolved  to  hold  on  to  the 
raft  a while  longer.  But  wait!  Was 
not  the  raft  turning  around  in  the 
wind  ? Presently  the  launch  was 
bumping,  side  on,  against  the  heavy 
logs.  Once  the  boat  caught  on  a log 


and  careened  dangerously  before 
sliding  off.  Several-  of  the  girls 
screamed.  Charley  did  not  wait  to 
untie.  He  cut  the  cable  and  started 
to  back  off.  Spray  broke  in  sheets 
over  the  stern.  . Seizing  his  chance, 
Charley  brought  the  craft  partly 
around,  then  started  ahead.  Once 
cast  off,  he  sought  to  get  away  from 
the  raft  while  its  position  was  known. 
The  twenty-foot  launch  carried  a full 
load,  but  the  boy  hoped  soon  to  be 
under  the  protection  of  Ware  Point. 
Getting  his  bearings  from  New  Point 
light  and  the  various  bay  beacons, 
Charley  laid  his  course  for  North 
river. 

“Where  did  you  girls  start  from?” 
he  asked. 

“Toddsbury,”  cried  several  voices 
in  chorus. 

‘ ‘ Ho,  then,  for  Dixondale,  ’ ’ said 
the  helmsman,  naming  the  steamboat 
wharf  a half  mile  from  the  starting 
point.  The  launch  rolled  considerably 
and  sometimes  no  little  spray  came 
on  board,  but  it  chugged  steadily  on. 
Within  twenty  minutes  the  swell 
grew  much  less  as  the  natural  break- 
water of  Ware  Point  played  its  wel- 
come part.  It  was  inky  black  still. 
Charley  ran  by  a variety  of  dead 
reckoning  until  he  reached  Lone 
Point,  where  the  girls  picked  up  the 
familiar  lights  of  various  homes  up 
the  river.  The  launch  glided  along 
almost  joyfully.  Hearing  another 
boat  approaching,  Charley  flashed  the 
flashlight  at  ten  second  intervals  to 
avoid  possible  collision.  Presently  he 
was  hailed  by  a big  power  boat,  go- 
ing out  in  search  of  the  girls.  A few 
words  between  the  two  crafts  suf- 
ficed to  show  the  safety  of  the  over- 
due launch  party.  Both  boats  con- 
tinued up  the  river.  Arriving  at 
Dixondale,  the  girls  found  a joyous 
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welcome.  When  Charley  Newton’s 
presence  and  part  had  been  explained 
the  young  raftsman-boatman  was 
commended  and  congratulated  for  his 
pluck.  However  he  protested  that 
the  girls,  whether  accidentally  or  not, 
had  rendered  a greater  service  than 
they  had  received,  he  was  given 
three  resounding  cheers. 


’Phoning  home,  Charley  learned 
that  it  had  been  supposed  that  he  had 
gone  into  Wilson’s  creek  before  the 
storm,  with  the  tow  boat.  The  crowd 
dismissed  itself  amid  a good  natured 
contention  as  to  whose  privilege  it 
should  be  to  take  the  young,  hero  of 
the  evening  home. 


THE  BEAVER  AND  HIS  SKILL. 

By  Josephine  E.  ToaL 


Less  than  three  centuries  ago  gen- 
uine beaver  fur  sold  in  this  country 
for  the  merest  trifle.  The  early  fur 
traders  bought  the  pelts  from  the  In- 
dians for  almost  nothing.  The  sim- 
ple-hearted red  men  looked  upon  a 
string  of  glass  beads  as  a more  desir- 
able possession  than  the  fur  of  a 
common  little  animal  abundant 
everywhere  in  their  hunting  grounds, 
and  when  an  old  piece  of  firearms 
could  be  obtained  for  perhaps  a doz- 
en good  beaver  skins  it  was  a bar- 
gain not  to  be  lightly  overlooked. 

Today  a choice  pelt  brings  from 
fifty  to  sixty  dollars.  Remembering 
that  a full-grown  beaver  measures 
only  about  two  feet  in  length  exclus- 
ive of  his  tail,  some  idea  is  had  of 
the  number  of  skins  required  to 
make  my  lady’s  fur  coat,  and  conse- 
quently some  idea  also  of  the  expen- 
siveness of  the  garment. 

While  furs  make  a very  practi- 
cal protection  against  the  winter’s 
cold,  there  is  small  excuse  for  tak- 
ing the  life  of  this  harmless  little 
creature  to  secure  his  skin  for  purely 
ornamental  purposes  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  clothing  at  the  dicates  of 
Dame  Fashion. 

The  thick,  soft  and  very  durable 


fur  of  the  beaver  quite  naturally  has 
always  been  in  demand  by  the  fur- 
riers, but  its  costliness  today  is  du© 
to  its  great  rarity.  The  millions  up- 
on millions  of  beavers  that  once  con° 
structed  their  dams  and  built  their 
lodges  upon  the  streams  of  North 
America  in  the  early  history  of  th© 
country  were,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  fur  companies,  ruthlessly 
slaughtered  until  the  species  cam© 
near  to  utter  extermination. 

Owing  to  a measure  of  protection 
afforded  by  trapping  regulations  in 
more  recent  years,  the  beaver  is  said 
to  be  making  his  reappearance  in  in. 
creasing  numbers. 

The  possibilities  of  beaver  farm- 
ing are  apparently  encouraging* 
Trapping  is  a cruel  and  Wasteful 
method  of  securing  the  pelts  and 
should  not  be  practiced.  Farming 
can  be  done  in  a way  to  elminata 
unnecessary  destruction  of  femal® 
and  kits  and  at  the  same  time  be  hu- 
manely conducted. 

But  the  beaver’s  contribution  to 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  humanity 
lies  not  wholly  in  his  valuable  fur. 
To  him  we  are  inedbted  for  the  ferti- 
lization of  large  tracts  of  land 
through  inundation.  In  times  past 
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beaver  ponds  covered  vast  areas  of 
this  country,  leaving  alluvial  de- 
posits that  highly  enriched  future 
farming  territory. 

Originally  inhabiting  the  wooded 
districts  of  North  America  generally, 
the  beaver  is  now  found  only  in  re- 
stricted districts — chiefly  in  the  un- 
settled portions  of  Canada  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Rocky  and  Appalachi- 
an mountains. 

Single  colonies  of  these  small  ar- 
tisans will  dam  large  streams,  produc- 
ing expansive  ponds.  In  time  the 
colciny  multiplies  into  a neighbor- 
hood of  homes  and  the  plant  contin 
ues  to  widen. 

So  wonderfully  developed  are  the 
native  instincts  of  the  beaver  that 
some  writers  have  accorded  it  real 
intelligence.  But  as  the  present-day 
specimen  has  failed  to  score  in  any 
respect  over  the  achievements  of  his 
remote  ancestors,  it  is  wiser  to  attri- 
bute his  cunning  and  skill  to  instinct 
rather  than  intelligence. 

Nevertheless  this  little  builder  of 
dams  display  wonderful  ingenuity  in 
the  construction  of  his  plant.  Pro- 
tection from  enemies  is  doubtless  his 
chief  reason  for  going  to  infinite 
labor  and  tremendous  undertaking  to 
create  a preserve  so  out  of  propor- 
tion to  his  size. 

The  beaver  is  a small  creature,  the 
adult  weighing  about  thirty-five 
pounds.  His  body  is  thick  and  'broad 
for  his  length,  with  short  legs  and 
stout,  flat,  hairless  tail,  about  ten 
inches  long  and  half  that  in  width. 
His  fur  is  of  a reddish  brown,  the 
outer  coat  of  long,  coarse  hairs,  the 
under  short,  soft  and  silky.  The 
forelegs,  his  best  working  tools,  are 
provided  with  short,  unwebbed  toes, 
while  the  toes  of  the  hind  legs,  his 
propellers  in  , the  water,  are  long 


and  webbed.  All  four  feet  are 
furnished  with  sharp  claws. 

The  beaver  builds  a dam  because 
he  wants  a pond,  and  he  wants  a 
pond  in  which  to  construct  his  lodge 
so  that  he  can  come  into  it  from 
under  water.  He  doubly  fortifies 
his  home  in  that  the  entrances—* 
there  are  two — are  always  under 
water,  and  the  roof  is  made  st>  thick 
and  strong  it  cannot  be  broken  into 
from  above  by  other  wild  creatures. 
He  usually  selects  a high  bank  for 
his  lodge,  a place  near  the  water  and 
having  enough  timber  to  serve  his 
needs. 

Choosing  small  tress — about  a 
foot,  more  or  less  in  diameter — he 
proceeds  to  gnaw  them  off,  leaving 
a stump  perhaps  a foot  high.  His 
four  sharp  incisors  are  wonderful 
cutting  tools,  kept  keen  by  use.  As 
a rule  he  severs  the  tree  so  neatly 
that  when  it  falls  it  is  clear  of  the 
stump.  Should  it  still  cling  by  a 
splinter,  however,  he  does  not  try 
to  gnaw  through  the  retaining  por- 
tion but  begins  again  farther  up 
the  trunk.  It  has  been  claimed, 
though  without  authentic  founda- 
tion, that  the  beaver  can  make  the 
tree  fall  in  the  direction  he  wishes 
it  to  take. 

After  severing  completely  the  tree, 
he  trims  off  the  branches,  cuts  the 
trunk  into  pieces  from  three  to  six 
feet  long  and  carries  his  logs,  or 
rather  pushes  them  along  with  his 
forepaws,  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
where  they  are  launched  and  then 
piloted  to  the  place  he  has  selected 
for  his  dam. 

The  dam  site  is  below  that  chosen 
for  the  lodge,  and  in  water  usually 
some  two  and  a half  feet  deep,  above 
a firm  bed.  At  this  place  the  cun- 
ning engineer  arranges  his  logs  in 
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such  a way  as  to  make  them  hold 
against  the  force  of  the  current. 
With  mud  and  stones  of  several 
pounds’  weight,  which  he  carries  in 
his  paws,  he  braces  and  chinks  this 
network  of  logs  until  he  has  a stout 
dam,  perhaps  a quarter  of  a mile 
long.  Gradually  the  dam  is  further 
strengthened  by  floating-  branches 
and  debris  which  finds  lodgment,  and 
eventually  in  time  trees  may  be 
found  growing  there. 

The  cunning  builder  is  wonder- 
fully resourceful  in  expedients  for 
making  the  dam  hold  against  a 
strong  current,  sometimes  building 
it  with  a curve  upstream,  or  making 
other  dams  and  breakwaters  to  lessen 
the  pressure.  The  dam  is  not  made 
wholly  impervious  to  the  water,  just 
resistent  enough  to  keep  his  pond  at 
the  stage  he  desires. 

Should  the  distance  the  beaver 
must  transport  his  logs  to  the  water 
be  so  far  as  to  entail  too  much 
labor,  he  resorts  to  canal-building, 
digging  ditches  from  his  timber  land 
to  the  stream,  of  sufficient  depth  so 
the  stream  will  flood  them.  Down 
the  canals  he  floats  his  logs  to  the 
stream. 

All  this  work  is  but  in  preparation 
for  the  lodge,  or  home,  which  later 
is  built  on  an  elevation  in  the  pond. 
With  branches,  sticks  and  twigs,  the 
framework  of  the  lodge  is  put  up; 
then  it  is  chinked  and  plastered  with 
mud,  layer  upon  layer.  When  fro- 
zen the  mud  walls  are  impenetrable, 
and  the  builder  can  rest  secure  from 
his  enemies.  It  was  once  thought 
that  the  beaver  did  his  mason  work 
chiefly  with  his  broad,  flat  tail. 
Modern  naturalists  dispute  this  idea, 
saying  that  the  mud  is  patted  into 
place  with  the  paws,  the  tail  serving 
•only  in  a sort  of  accidental  trowel- 


ing as  the  small  mason  drags  it  be- 
hind him  over  his  work.  The  real 
use  of  the  tail  is  as  an  oar  or  rud- 
der in  swimming. 

The  lodge,  several  feet  in  width, 
is  the  beaver’s  home  by  day.  At 
night  he  is  busy  with  his  building 
or  taking  recreation.  The  floor  of 
the  home  is  always  high  above  the 
water  and  quite  dry,  the  entrance 
being  far  enough  below  the  water 
line  to  insure  against  freezing  over. 

His  home  all  completed  before 
winter  sets  in,  the  little  toiler  gives 
himself  up  to  eating  and  sleeping 
and  enjoying  family  life.  He  has 
taken  care  to  provide  himself  with 
an  ample  supply  of  tender  twigs  and 
branches,  which  he  has  stored  and 
safely  weighted  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  From  this  supply  he  car- 
ries up  into  his  lodge  a piece  of 
juicy  willow,  spruce,  popular  or 
birch  and  consumes  the  bark  at  his 
leisure. 

When  the  female  beaver  is  two 
years  old  she  has  her  first  family,  of 
two  kits.  Her  annual  litter  thereafter 
consists  of  four.  The  young  ones  re- 
main with  the  old  until  they  are  in 
the  third  year.  In  times,  as  the 
needs  of  the  family  require,  the 
lodge  may  be  widened,  and  other 
lodges  may  be  built  side  by  side  un- 
til there  is  a settlement  of  beavers. 

Should  the  water  become  shallow 
enough  to  freeze  to  the  bottom  the 
beavers  will  migrate.  Should  the 
pond  become  too  deep  they  make 
larger  openings  in  the  dam  to  let 
the  water  off  to  a certain  level. 

Beaver  dams  of  great  size  have 
been  found  in  northern  Wisconsin. 
One  in  Bayfield  county  is  described 
as  being  twelve  feet  high  and  one- 
fourth  of  a mile  long;  and  the  lodge, 
where  two  parent  beavers  and  seven 
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young  ones  were  found,  was  sixteen  in  width, 
feet  high  and  had  a floor  forty  feet 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Paul  Funderburk. 


The  work  force  for  the  past  few 
days  have  been  cutting  corn. 

XXXX 

George  Everhart  of  the  6th  cot- 
tage, was  paroled  by  Supt.  Boger 
last  Monday. 

xxxx 

John  D.  Windham  proudly  escorted 
his  parents  around  the  Institution 
on  last  Monday. 

t X t* 

Robert  Watson  and  Joe  Moore 
proudly  escorted  their  parents  around 
the  Institution  last  Thursday. 

xxxx 

A very  interesting  game  was  play- 
ed at  the  ball  grounds  on  last  Satur- 
day, between  the  boys  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

tttt 

Mack  Wentz  who  has  been  spend- 
ing a few  days  at  his  home  in  Char- 
lotte, returned  to  the  Institution 
last  week. 

XXXX 

More  tomatoes  are  being  canned, 
about  110  gallons  of  tomatoes  were 
canned  last  week,  by  Mr.  Kennett 
and  his  boys. 

tttt 

Ervin  Cole  has  been  given  a po- 
sition in  the  carpenter  shop.  Ervin 
is  learning  this  trade  fast  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Cloer. 

I X X X 

The  boys  were  all  glad  to  see  letter 


writing  day  come  around  again.  All 
the  boys  sent  a letter  to  their  rela- 
tives or  friends  on  last  Friday. 

fill 

An  inventory  of  the  stock  of  the 
shoe  shop,  printing  department  and 
other  departments  at  the  Institution 
was  taken  on  last  Friday  morning.. 

fill 

About  100  watermelons  were  dis- 
tributed around  to  the  cottages  on 
last  Saturday  night.  The  boys  of 
each  cottage  have  enjoyed  this  feast. 

txtt 

Frank  Lisk  returned  to  the  Insti- 
tution last  Friday  night.  He  will 
take  up  the  duties  of  Mr.  George 
Cannon  who  was  recently  called  to 
the  bedside  of  his  sick  father. 

tttx 

Lockwood  Pickett  on  last  Wednes- 
day, when  visited  by  his  parents,  on 
account  of  having  made  so  good  a 
record  at  the  Institution  received  an 
honorable  parole  from  Supt.  Boger. 
XXXX 

Rev.  Mr.  Myers,  of  Concord  de- 
livered a very  interesting  sermon  to 
the  boys  on  last  Sunday  afternoon. 
Rev.  Myers,  took  as  his  text  from  the 
16th  chapter,  the  16th  verse  of  Mat- 
thew. 

XXXX 

Newton  Bell  Watkins  left  for  his 
home  to  spend  a short  visit  with  his 
'parents  on  last  Wednesday,  and 
proving  himself  worthy  of  the  trust 
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put  in  him  came  back  on  last  Satur- 
day evening. 

X X X X 

As  a result  of  so  many  new  boys 
arriving  at  the  Institution,  it  is  very 
necessary  to  have  more  commitment 
and  records  printed.  Therefore  this 
is  a very  busy  period  in  the  Print- 
ing Department. 

till 

Sylvester  Sims  paid  a visit  to  the 
Institution  last  Saturday.  Harry 
Sims  his  brother,  after  having  made 
so  fine  a record  at  the  Institution, 
was  paroled, and  returned  to  his  home 
with  his  brother. 

XXX  $ 

Pressly  Mills  who  was  recently 
paroled  by  Supt.  Boger,  paid  a visit 
to  the  institution  on  last  Monday. 
Pressly  is  now  making  a good  record 
working  and  going  to  school.  He 
was  formerly  a boy  in  the  5th  cottage. 

tilt 

Doyle  Jackson,  Claude  Coley  and 
Edward  Cleaver  visited  the  Institu- 
tion on  last  Sunday.  Coley  and 
Cleaver  were  linotype  operators  in 
the  Printing  Department.  These 
boys  all  having  made  fine  records  at 
the  school. 

XXX  X 

Mr.  and  Mrs/  Groover  and  their 
son  Charles,  returned  from  their  va- 
cation, on  last  Thursday.  The  boys 
were  all  glad  to  see  them  back.  Mr. 
Groover  who  has  charge  of  the  shoe 


shop,  began  his  regular  work  on  last 
Friday  morning. 

XX  t + 

Although  a rather  small  number  of 
boys  were  visited  on  last  Wednesday, 
the  boys  that  were  visited  had  a fine 
time  showing  their  people  around 
the  Institution.  The  following  boys 
were  visited:  Erma  Leach,  Harry 
Stevens,  Joe  Stevens,  Everett  Good- 
rich, Newton  Bell  Watkins,  Lock- 
wood  Pickett  and  Jack  Wilson. 

tttx 

The  Cone  Literary  Society  of  the 
first  cottage,  opened  on  last  Monday 
night  with  the  election  of  officers. 
The  officers  elected  were;  Mr.  Ervin 
Cole  President,  Mr.  Norman  Iddings, 
Vice  President,  Mr.  Hugh  Tyson, 
Censor,  Mr.  Walter  Morris,  Record- 
ing Sec.  Mr.  Vestal  Yarbrough,  First 
Reporting  Critic,  Mr.  James  Hatem, 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  Pagett,  Ser- 
geant at  Arm's. 

tttt 

The  regular  Sunday  School  classes 
were  not  held  on  last  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Instead  of  having  Sunday  School 
Dr.  Manning  of  Oklahoma,  made  a 
very  interesting  talk  to  the  boys. 
He  told  them  of  some  of  his  thrilling 
adventures  in  South  America.  He 
showed  the  boys  a snake  skin  about 
25  feet  long,  and  many  other  very 
interesting  skins.  On  Sunday  after- 
noon after  church  he  got  all  the  boys 
together  out  on  the  campus  and  told 
them  many  other  interesting  stories. 


Raymond  Ditmars,  the  zoologist,  says  that  all  animals  will  soon  be- 
come extinct.  We’ll  back  the  mosquitoes  to  last  the  longest. — New  York 
Tribune. 
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THE  SILVER  LINING. 

Not  wholly  lost,  0 Father!  is  this  evil  world  of 
ours ; 

Upward,  through  its  blood  and  ashes,  spring  a- 
fresh  the  Eden  flowers; 

From  its  smoking  hill  of  battle,  Love  and  Pity 
send  their  prayer, 

And  still  thy  white-winged  angels  hover  dimly  in 
our  air.  — John  G.  Whittier. 
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PLEASED  THE  STATE. 

THE  UPLIFT,  speaking  for  the  Jackson  Training  School  and  its  officers, 
notes  with  great  satisfaction  how  the  people  of  North  Carolina  have  ap- 
plauded the  fine  spirit  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cannon,  the  donor  of  a fifty  thousand 
dollar  building  to  the  institution,  and  they  are  very  kind  in  their  congratu- 
lations of  the  great,  good  fortune  overtaking  the  institution.  The  whole 
thing  means  so  much.  It  has  brought  the  commendable  work  of  the  school 
prominently  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  has  given  it  a standing  that  it 
did  not  heretofore  enjoy,  because  the  act  of  Mrs.  Cannon,  who  lives  near  by 
and  knows  personally  of  its  service  to  the  youth  of  the  state,  gives  it  a most 
splendid  endorsement. 

THE  UPLIFT  is  mightily  pleased  with  the  admirable  report  given  the  great 
day  that  we  had  on  the  11th  by1  Mr.  William  Sherrill,  the  associate  editor  of 
our  neighbor,  The  Concord  Tribune,  whose  reports  of  the  exercises  are  full 
and  splendidly  executed. 

A clipping  just  at  this  moment  reaches  us,  from  the  High  Point  Enterprise, 
wTiich  reads: 

Col.  and  Mrs.  A1  Fairbrother  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Betts,  of  Greens- 
boro, were  here  for  a short  while  this  morning  en  route  to  Concord  where 
they  were  going  to  attend  the  formal  presentation  of  the  new  building  of 
the  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cannon. 

The  presentation  actually  will  be  made  today  by  Col.  D.  H.  Blair, 
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United  States  commissioner  of  revenue,  and  son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Cannon. 

Col.  Fairbrother  always  has  exhibited  a keen  interest  in  the  training 
school  and  has  held  J.  P.  Cook,  the  Field  Agent,  in  high  personal  esteem. 
He  stated  today  that  he  thought  Mrs.  Cannon’s  gift  a splendid  use  of 
money  and  a very  gracious  gift  to  help  a fine  cause. 

Since  his  retirement  from  active  newspaper  work,  Col.  Fairbrother  has 
divided  his  time  between  California  and  Greensboro.  He  recently  re- 
turned from  Los  Angeles  and  will  be  at  home  in  Greensboro  for  an  in- 
definite period.  Mrs.  Fairbrother  also  spent  some  months  in  California 
at  her  home  near  Los  Angeles. 

And  from  another  source,  a good  friend  of  the  institution,  who  has  loyally 
supported  it  from  the  days  of  its  swmddling  clothes,  sends  an  editorial  ex- 
pression from  the  same  paper,  which  makes  fine  reading  and  we  pass  it  along 
to  the  readers  of  THE  UPLIFT.  The  Enterprise  says : 

The  gift  that  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cannon  has  made  to  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
Training  School— a splendid  building — is  an  investment  of  a small  por- 
tion of  the  estate  that  her  husband,  a great  manufacturer,  built  up  in 
North  Carolina  that  will  be  dividend  bearing  perhaps  after  the  splendid 
factories  Cannon  built  shall  have  crumbled. 

Nor  do  we  mean  that  the  manufacturer  builded  shoddily  in  construct- 
ing his  factories.  They  may  last  for  centuries  and  grow  greater,  but 
the  influence  that  the  training  school  is  exerting  is  upon  the  race.  It  is 
diverting  youngsters  from  the  wrong  course  and  setting  their  feet  firmly 
in  the  right  path — that  leads  on  and  on,  world  without  end.  An  im- 
* provement  of  equipment  for  the  school  means  the  reaching  of  more  boys 
^ and  so  the  returns  from  Mrs.  Cannon’s  investment  there  are  incalculable. 

Confidence  in  the  school  is  bred  of  knowledge  of  some  of  its  effects 
that  have  been  observable  and  of  an  understanding  of  .the  inspiration  of 
its  management.  The  Cannons  have  been  powerful  figures  in  the  promo- 
tion of  their  portion  of  the  state  industrially — the  late  J.  W.  Cannon 
was  counted  among  the  great  pioneers  of  the  textile  manufacturing  of 
the  south — and  this  devotion  of  a part  of  the  resources  he  accumulated 
is  evidence  that  the  members  of  his  family  who  have  lived  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School  not  only  recognize  its 
value  to  the  state  but  have  a mind  to  help  enhance  it  very  materially. 


DETAINED  IN  NEW  YORK. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  Governor  Morrison  who  was  to  be  with  us  on  the 
11th  and  address  the  assembly,  wired  from  New  York,  stating  that  a financial 
problem  connected  with  the  state,  made  his  further  stay  in  the  city  imperative, 
and  expressing  his  regrets  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  be  present. 
This  was  a staggering  disappointment,  and  the  youngsters  regretted  that  they 
were  denied  the  privilege  of  seeing  a real  live  governor,  but  they  along  with 
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the  officials  of  the  institution  hope  yet  to  be  honored  by  a visit  at  some  con- 
venient time  by  Governor  Morrison. 

We  got  into  telephonic  communication  with  Hon.  Clyde  R.  Hoey,  of  Shelby, 
who  like  the  gracious  and  iovable  character  that  he  is,  never  turns  a deaf  ear 
to  the  call  of  duty  or  a cry  of  distress  and  who,  when  he  heard  our  story 
simply  and  promptly  replied : 

il Under  the  circumstances,  I will  come;  give  me  the  subject.”  The  wonder- 
ful address  that  Mr.  Hoey  delivered  on  the  theme  of  ‘ ‘ The  duty  of  the  state 
and  her  people  in  the  humanities,”  held  the  audience  spell-bound,  and  the 
impression  that  the  scholarly  and  eloquent  speaker  made  will  stay  with  that 
intelligent  audience  for  years. 

The  institution  appreciates  the  unselfishness  and  the  responsive  spirit  of 
Mr.  Hoey,  who  prevented  a break  in  the  programme  of  the  day,  and  who 
sowed  seeds  that  will  bring  forth  much  fruit. 


SLIGHTLY  AESTEHICALLY  TOUCHED  AT  LAST. 

Though  the  executive  officer  of  the  county  educational  authorities  is  con- 
tinuing his  programme  of  adding  boxstalls  to  a number  of  the  rural  school 
houses,  notably  at  Harrisburg  and  at  the  Brown  Mill,  he  has  manifested  a slight 
touch  of  the  aestehtics.  He  has  had  the  terrible  exhibit  of  his  architectural 
knowledge,  which  cost  the  county  just  last  year  $208.47,  torn  away  at  the 
White  Hall  school  and  substituted  for  the  boxed  pedestal  that  looked  like  a 
back-yard  house  and  which  supported  the  ill-placed  stairway  to  the  second 
story  of  an  otherwise  splendid  building  a simple  platform,  and  we  are  de- 
lighted that  he  had  the  necessary  pride  to  get  rid  of  the  eye-sore  before  the 
hundreds  of  representative  North  Carolinians,  who  were  to  pass  there  on  the 
11th,  should  be  forced  to  get  a first-hand  knowledge  of  the  county’s  ideal  of 
architecture.  The  substitute  is  painted.  As  an  example  of  progress,  it  will  be 
our  pleasure  to  print  in  a future  issue  the  pictures  of  “ before  and  after 
taking”  of  a small  dose  of  aesthetics. 

jjc  sfc  $ $ $ 4c  :£ 

FIRST  STEP, 

The  School  Law  authorizes  a closer  and  more  intimate  relation  between  the 
head  and  local  school  officials  of  the  counties.  It  was  not  until  this  week, 
however,  that  the  head  officials  took  cognizance  of  this  legal  requirement. 

Superintendent  Robertson,  of  Cabarrus,  has  invited,  so  a number  informs 
THE  UPLIFT,  the  district  committeemen  to  meet  with  him  and  his  board  on 
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the  20th  to  discuss  school  problems,  especially  how  to  secure  adequate  high 
school  facilities  for  the  entiVe  county. 

The  superintendent  has  recently  spent  a few  days  in  Raleigh,  getting  some 
instruction  in  the  initative,  and  doubtless  the  Educational  Department,  know- 
ing the  terrible  backwardness  of  Cabarrus,  gave  the  superintendent  a careful 
training  in  the  a,  b,  c’s  of  public  educational  leadership.  Let  us  all  hope 
now  that  the  County  Board  of  Education  of  Cabarrus  county,  having  made 
public  acknowledgement  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  school  facilitiies  they  have 
given  the  county  for  the  past  six  years,  is  in  serious  earnestnesss  and  will 
itself  back  up  a progressive  programme;  and  if  so,  the  people  should  and  will 
rally  to  anything  that  looks  like  a movement  in  the  right  direction. 
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AN  INSPIRING  EVENT. 

i 

This  is  the  evening  of  September  eleventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty - 
three,  just  a few  hours  after  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  attending  the  off  icial 
opening  and  dedication  of  the  James  William  Cannon  Memorial  Building, 
which  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Ella  Cannon,  made  possible  by  her  generous  and 
handsome  gift  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  In  an  anxious  mood  since  the  day 
she  uttered  her  first  check  in  executing  her  kindly  purpose,  this  scribe,  de- 
termined that  the  result  of  that  munificent  gift  should  develop  into  a fitting 
expression  of  her  will  and  desire,  was  utterly  overcome  at  the  universal  ap- 
proval of  the  accomplishment,  and  the  fine  compliments  given  to  the  finished 
building  by  the  hundreds  of  North  Carolinians,  who  could  not  conceal  even 
their  joy.  We  must,  therefore,  let  the  executed  programme  tell  the  inter- 
esting story  of  the  really  biggest  event  in  the  life  of  the  Jackson  Training 
School  since  its  conception  and  authorization. 


Tomorrow  we  go  back  to  house- 
keeping, comfortably  and  snugly 
quartered  in  a model  structure  with 
all  the  conveniences  immaginable  and 
surrounded  by  harmony  of  color  and 
completeness  of  appointments. 

We  know  by  the  chairs  we  em- 
ployed, and  knowing  the  number 
of  our  own  population,  that  fully 
one  thousand  of  representative 
North  Carolinians  shared  with  us 
the  pleasures  of  the  occasion.  The 
threatening  weather  of  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning  kept  away  a 
number  from  a distance  who  had 
planned  to  join  us  in  this  happy 
event ; and  numerous  parties  have 
written  expressing  regret  over  their 
inability  to  be  present.  It  surely 
was  an  outstanding  event  in  the  life 
of  the  institution.  As  it  vms,  more 
than  twenty  important  towns  of  the 
state  were  represented  in  the  distin- 
guished body  of  men  and  women, 
who  had  come  to  do  honor  to  the 
noble  woman,  who,  in  erecting  a 
splendid  memorial  to  her  distin- 
guished husband,  followed  the  laud- 


able impulse  to  make  one  of  service 
to  fellow  beings  of  the  present  and 
for  years  to  come. 

A simple  picture  shows  the  beau- 
ty of  the  design,  but  one  must  go 
through  the  handsome  building  to 
get  a full  knowledge  of  its  splendid- 
ness. There  are  in  it  31  bed  chamb- 
ers, four  bath  rooms,  a public  par- 
lor, three  large  offices  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  institution,  apartments 
for  assistant  superintendent,  two 
kitchens  and  two  dining-rooms.  The 
lighting  and  heating  and  plumbing 
are  of  the  best  design ; and  much 
favorable  comment  wras  heard  for 
the  taste  and  harmony  of  colors  in 
the  decoration,  and  the  furnishing 
throughout  the  building  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  high  character  of  the 
architecture.  Those  familiar  with 
building  in  these  times  expressjed 
themselves  astounded  that  such  a 
structure  could  be  erected  within 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  But  The  UP- 
LIFT is  violating  no  confidence 
wdien  it  makes  public  that  the  several 
contractors  for  building,  heating  and 


JAMES  WILLIAM  CANNON 

The  great  genius  and  builder  of  the  state,  and  in  whose  memory  the 
latest  and  most  outstanding  gift  to  the  Jackson  Training  School  is  erected. 
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plumbing,  did  not  make  a profit  and 
did  not  expect  to  do  so  when  the 
contracts  were  let.  The  Executive 
Committee  started  in  to  get  a cer- 
tain kind  of  a building,  and  the 
builders  had  pride  enough  and  in- 
terest enough  in  the  mission  of  the 
institution  to  do  their  part  towards 
the  realization  of  the  school’s  fond- 
est hopes — to  get  one  hundred  cents 
worth  of  result  for  every  one  hun- 
dred cents  spent.  And  it  was  done. 

About  noon,  Mrs.  Cannon  and  her 
children  and  certain  others  closely 
identified  with  the  family  and  the 
institution  began  to  arrive.  There 
“was  served  the  first  meal  in  the  new 
building,  and  thirty-eight  well  satis- 
fied people  declared  that  the  culi- 
nary department  of  the  new  build- 
ing had  started  off:  in  fine  order.  At 
2 P.  M.  visitors  began  to  arrive  and 
the  campus  and  plant  were  turned 
over  to  them  for  a minute  inspec- 
tion. During  the  hours  between  two 
and  three  the  Jackson  Training  Shool 
brass  band  gave  an  open  air  concert, 
and  the  young  fellows  came  in  for 
much  praise  for  the  character  of 
music  they  dispensed. 

Promptly  at  three,  Superintendent 
Boger  led  the  special  guests  to  the 
rostrum  erected  just  to  the  side  of 
the  Cannon  Memorial  and  in  a cluster 
of  trees.  These  were  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Cannon,  and  her  children,  Mes- 
dames  D.  H.  Blair,  of  Washington 
D.  C.,  Margaret  Cannon  Carr,  of 
Durham,  C.  G.  Hill,  of  Winston- 
Salem,  C.  E.  Lambeth,  of  Char- 
lotte, and  Messrs.  Joseph  F.,  J. 
W.,  Martin  L.,  E.  T.,  J.  R.  and  C. 
A.  Cannon  all  of  Concord,  except 
Mr.  J.  Ross  Cannon,  who  resides  in 
York,  S.  C. ; and  Revs.  J.  C.  Rowan, 
W.  A.  Jenkins  .and  T.  W.  Smith;  and 


Hon.  Clyde  R.  Hoey,  Hon.  D . EL 
Blair,  and  Messrs  D.  B.  Coltraae, 
C.  E.  Boger  and  J.  P.  Cook. 

The  three  hundred  and  forty  boys, 
seated  to  the  left  of  the  rostrum, 
then  sang  Gloria  Patria,  Miss  Ver- 
nie  Goodman  at  the  piano  and  Prof, 
W.  W.  Johnston  with  the  cornet. 
Supt.  Boger  took  charge  of  the  pro- 
gramme which  was  as  follows : 

Invocation 

By  Rev.  W.  A.  Jenkins 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  look  to 
Thee  for  Thy  blessing  as  we  meet 
here  to  dedicate  this  building.  Fill 
us,  we  pray  Thee,  with  a deep  sense 
of  Thy  guiding  hand  in  all  the  af- 
fairs of  our  life.  Help  us  to  see 
that  Thou  art  ever  working  in  us  and 
through  us  to  do  Thy  will  and  good 
pleasure.  We  thank  Thee  for  all 
those  who  have  seen  the  vision  of 
service  that  such  an  institution  as 
this  might  render  to  our  great  State 
and  Nation  in  the  training  and 
development  of  boys  who  might  not 
otherwise  have  a chance  in  life.  We 
thank  Thee  for  those  who  have  made 
this  building  possible.  Give  to  us 
all  an  ever  enlarging  vision  of  ser- 
vice, and  grant  that  as  we  dedicate 
this  building  to  the  service  of-  the 
boys  who  are  here  and  to  those  who  are 
yet  to  come,  all  may  rededicate  our 
lives  to  the  ever  growing  Servants 
of  Thy  Kingdom,  that  Thy  Kingdom 
may  come,  and  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.  In  Christ’s 
name  we  ask  it. — Amen. 

Then  the  boys  of  the  Jackson 
Training  School  sang  most  beauti- 
fully and  with  much  feeling  the 
hymn,  “Come,  Thou  Almighty  King. 

Following  this,  Supt.  Boger  intro- 
duced Hon.  David  H.  Blair,  of 


MRS.  JAMES  WILLIAM  CANNON 
The  donor  of  the  Memorial  to  her  distinguished  husband.  The  dedi- 
cation took  place  on  the  11th,  being  attended  by  a thousand  of  North  Caro- 
lina’s representative  citizens. 
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Washington,  D.  C.  a son-in-law  of 
Mrs.  Cannon,  who,  representing  the 
donor,  formerly  presented  to  the 
state  through  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  the  Memorial,  in 
the  following  pleasing  address: 

“All  the  great  civilized  nations  of 
the  earth  have  made  notable  contri- 
butions to  the  world’s  architecture. 


of  Christ,  Greece  developed  the  Doric, 
Ionic  and  the  Corinthian  architect- 
ure, which  with  all  the  experience 
and  progress  of  the  ages  have  never 
been  surpassed  and  seldom  equaled. 
The  Parthenon  still  stands  upon  the 
Acropolis  in  Athens,  a model  of  sym- 
metric beauty  in  harmony,  line  and 
proportion. 


THE  JAMES  WILLIAM  CANNON  MEMORIAL  BUILDING. 


This  Picture  shows  a view  from  the  Memorial  Bridge.  It  gives  a fair 
idea  of  the  real  beauty  and  size  of  the  structure.  Just  to  the  right  of 
the  front  entrance  may  be  seen  the  location  of  the  beautiful  tablet;  and 
to  the  rear  may  be  seen  the  end  of  the  pergola,  which  makes  the  rear  of 
the  building  very  attractive,  and  once  covered  with  rambler  roses  will 
become  a charming  picture. 


Egypt  gave  to  civilization-  the  py- 
ramids and  obelisks,  tombs  and  tem- 
ples, monuments  and  places  of  wor- 
ship. For  more  than  six  thousand 
years  they  have  stood  and  they  still 
stand  as  objects  of  wonder,  delight 
and  inspiration  for  the  people  of  each 
succeeding  generation. 

“A  thousand  years  before  the  birth 


“A  thousand  years  later  Rome 
gave  to  the  world  the  Coliseum  and 
the  Pantheon  and  the  Rennaissance 
gave  to  civilization  the  Gothic  cathe- 
drals of  the  British  Isles  and  Europe. 

“Our  own  splendid  Capitol  at 
Washington  with  its  crowning  glory, 
the  imposing  dome  and  lantern  sur- 
mounted by  the  statue  of  freedom, 
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HON.  DAVID  H.  BLAIR 

Who  made  the  Presentation  Address.  Mr.  Blair 
is  one  of  North  Carolina’s  Distinguished  sons,  Who 
Has  Been  Loaned  To  the  National  Government, 
Efficiently  Conducting  the  Department  of  Revenue. 


towering  high  above  the  street  be- 
low is  one  of  the  beautiful  and  archi- 
tecturally perfect  buildings  of  our 
own  time. 

“The  names  of  the  builders  of 
these  great  structures  in  many  in- 
stances are  forgotten,  but  their  great 
works  stand  as  monuments  to  their 
genius  and  skill,  and  despite  the  fact 


that  they  are  unknown 
to  us,  they  still  live 
and  the  influence  of 
their  creations  have  in- 
spired the  peoples  of 
all  ages. 

“The  world  owes  its 
progress  and  its  ad- 
vancement to  builders, 
some  of  whom  have 
devoted  their  lives  and 
their  talents  to  archi- 
tecture, some  to  the 
building  of  great  in- 
dustries, some  to  com- 
merce and  the  means 
of  transportation,  and 
others  to  the  building 
of  character,  such  as 
the  profession  of  teach- 
ing and  the  ministry. 
The  constructive  his- 
tory of  the  world  is  the 
history  of  these  build- 
ers. 

“The  Pyramids,  the 
Parthenon,  the  Co- 
liseum. the  great  ca- 
thedrals and  the  Cap- 
itol at  Washington 
would  have  been  im- 
possible but  for  the 
wealth  wffiich  is  pro- 
duced by  the  builders 
of  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  industry 
and  commerce  would 
have  been  impotent  to  produce  the 
needed  wealth,  but  for  that  kind  of 
character  which  the  Stonewall  Jack- 
son  Training  School  is  successfully 
building  to-day. 

“This  administration  building 
which  we  are  about  to  dedicate  has 
been  made  possible  through  the 
thoughtful  generosity  of  Mrs.  J.  W» 
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Cannon,  the  widow  of  one  of  the 
State’s  most  successful  and  exem- 
plary men,  one  of  America’s  greatest 
industrial  builders.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  one  year  ago  last  Decem- 
ber the  press  of  the  State  and  the 
Nation  paid  just  and  liberal  tribute 
to  the  life  and  achievements  of  Mr. 
Cannon,  who  was  your  fellow  towns- 
man, your  neighbor  and  your  friend. 
It  ivas  conceived  by  the  donor  that  a 
gift  to  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Train- 
ing School  of  a building  to  replace 
the  one  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
would  be  acceptable  and  appropriate. 
Mrs.  Cannon  was  the  constant  and 
capable  helper  of  her  husband  in 
building  his  great  industries  through- 
out the  South,  and  she  now  wants  to 
help  this  great  State,  through  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School, 
to  give  to  these  young  men  the  op- 
portunity to  build  character  for  them- 
selves and  to  become  builders  in  such 
line  of  endeavor  as  they  may  deter- 
mine to  follow. 

“A  generous  gift  by  a noble  wo- 
man to  a great  State  for  an  exalted 
purpose. 

“No  finer  and  more  appropriate 
act  could  have  been  conceived.  May 
it  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  others  to 
emulate  her  example. 

“You  are  building  your  life’s 
structure  right  now.  The  training 
which  you  are  receiving  here  is  not 
so  muck  a preparation  for  life  as  it 
is  a part  of  life  itself.  It  is  the 
building  of  character,  without  which 
you  cannot  ultimately  succeed  at 
anything.  If  you  make  mistakes, 
you  should  not  become  discour- 
aged. If  by  inadvertence  you 
should  put  into  the  structure  a 
rotten  plank,  or  a faulty  stone,  take 
out  the  defective  material  and  re- 


place it  with  the  best  that  can  be 
had.  Longfellow,  the  one  man  in 
literature  who  understood  all  of  your 
problems  and  your  perplexities,  ex- 
pressed this  idea  in  his  beautiful 
poem  called  ‘The  Builders. 1 

All  are  architects  of  Fate, 

Working  in  these  Avails  of  Time; 
Some  Avith  massive  deeds  and  great, 
Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

Nothing  useless  is,  or  low; 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best; 
And  what  seems  but  idle  show 

Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 

For  the  structure  that  we  raise, 

Time  is  with  materials  filled; 

Our  todays  and  yesterdays 

Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build. 

Truly  shape  and  fashion  these; 

Leave  no  yawning  gaps  between; 
Think  not,  because  no  man  sees, 

Such  things  will  remain  unseen. 

In  the  elder  days  of  Art, 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part; 

For  the  gods  see  everywhere. 

Let  us  do  our  work  as  well, 

Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen; 
Make  the  house  where  gods  may  dwell. 
Beautiful,  entire,  and  clean. 

Else  our  lives  are  incomplete, 
Standing  in  the  walls  of  Time, 
Broken  stairways,  where  the  feet 
Stumble,  as  they  seek  to  climb. 

Build  today,  then,  strong  and  sure, 
With  a firm  and  ample  base; 

And  ascending  and  secure 

Shall  tomorrow  find  its  place. 

Thus  alone  can  we  attain 

To  those  turrets,  where  the  eye 
Sees  the  world  as  one  vast  plain, 
And  one  boundless  reach  of  sky. 
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“The  silent  but  powerful  influence 
of  a well  designed  and  beautifully 
proportioned  building,  such  as  this, 
can  hardly  be  estimated  or  appreci- 
ated. It  is  plain,  simple,  straight, 
staunch,  strong  solid  as  a Stonewall, 
with  no  defective  material.  No  sham, 
no  weak  spots,  genuine  through  and 
through.  Choose  it  a model  for  your 
own  life  and  in  after  years  it  will 
recall  to  your  minds  this  occasion, 
and  your  hearts  will  swell  with  grati- 
tude to  the  good  woman  who  so  gen- 
erously gave  this  building  to  the 
State,  as  a memorial  to  one  of  the 
greatest  builders  of  his  time.  You 
will  be  inspired  by  his  example.  You 
will  remember  that  he  started  life  as 
an  errand  boy  and  by  the  application 
of  industry,  honesty  and  intelligence 
he  soon  became  a clerk,  then  a mer- 
chant, then  the  head  of  a great  mer- 
cantile establishment,  then  a manu- 
facturer on  a small  scale,  then  on  a 
large  scale,  then  a builder  of  a great 
city  of  spindles,  then  one  of  the 
greatest  powers  in  the  textile  world. 
The  example  of  his  splendid  life  will 
urge  you  on  to  do  nobler  and  better 
things  each  day.  It  will  remind  you 
that  the  same  door  of  opportunity  is 
open  to  you  and  that  if  you  practice 
the  same  virtures  as  he  you  can  in  a 
measure  attain  the  same  success.  He 
is  dead,  yet  when  you  contemplate 
what  he  has  accomplished  with  no 
better  opportunity  than  your  own 
you  will  say  with  Holmes : 

“From  his  dead  lips  a clearer  note 
is  born 

Than  ever  Triton  blew  from 
wreathed  horn! 

While  on  mine  ear  it  rings, 

Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought 
I hear  a voice  that  sings: 

'Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  0 


my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll; 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past! 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the 
last 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a dome 
more  vast. 

Till  thou  at  length  are  free. 

Leaving,  thine  outgrown  shell  by 
life’s  unresting  sea!” 

“It  becomes  my  peculiar  pleasure, 
on  behalf  of  Mrs.  James  William  Can- 
non, to  present  to  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  through  the  chairman  rep- 
resenting the  Board  of  Trustees,  this 
administration  building  which  today 
we  dedicate  to  the  advancement  of 
the  noble  purposes  for  which  this 
humanitarian  institution  was  found- 
ed, the  Building  of  Character,  the 
making  of  Good  Citizens  for  the 
State.” 

Acceptance  of  Gift 

By  Mr.  Jas.  P.  Cook,  Chairman  of 
Board,  who  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

Our  cup  of  joy  to-day  is  running 
over.  Your  beautiful  and  gracious 
words,  Mr.  Blair,  representing  our 
noble  benefactress,  in  presenting 
this  splendid  building  to  our  insti- 
tution, touches  our  very  hearts. 
Speaking  for  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  officers  and  the  student  body, 
I beg  to  express  our  most  grateful 
thanks  and  profoundest  apprecia- 
tion. 

This  institution  was  conceived 
thirty  years  ago,  yet  it  was  not  until 
1907  that  the  General  Assembly  gave 
it  a charter.  It  started  with  the 
small  and  simple  blessing  of  a ten 
thousand  dollar  appropiation.  Con- 
cord and  Cabarrus  county  contributed 
three  hundred  acres  of  land.  The 
State  King’s  Daughters,  with  the 
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financial  help  of  the  Women’s  Feder- 
ated Club’s,  contributed  five  thousand 
dollars  to  the  building  fund,  and 
several  godly  women  secured  from 
generous  people  in  the  state  the  en- 
tire equipment  of  the  first  two  cot- 
tages and  furnished  the  farm  with 
vehicles  and  tools  and  stock 


name  of  the  Jackson  Training  School 
were  from  the  very  beginning  with 
the  board  a burning  passion.  It  is 
still  a passion.  On  the  12th  day  of 
January,  1909,  nineteen  years  after 
it  w’as  conceived  and  the  cause  took 
lodgment  in  the  hearts  of  our  people, 
the  school  threw  open  its  doors. 


THESE  HANDSOME  BOYS  UNVEILED  THL  TABLET. 


The  one  on  the  right  and  the  larger  of  the  two  is  Master  William  Col- 
trane  Sannon,  son  or  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Cannon,  of  Concord;  the  one  on 
the  left  is  Master  James  William  Cannon  III,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Ross 
Cannon,  of  York,  S.  C.  These  handsome  little  Americans  are  grand-sons 


of  the  late  James  William  Cannon,  i 
ing  stands. 

Though  lacking  an  enthusiastic 
support  and  sympathy  from  the 

state,  because  it  was  an  innovation 

in  the  life  of  the  state,  which  had 
not  yet  come  to  fully  realize  its 
duty  in  this  particular  cause,  the 

growth,  the  development  and  good 


whose  memory  the  attractive  build- 
starting with  just  one  pupil,  who  to- 
day is  an  upright  man  and  a credit 
to  organized  society.  That  accomp- 
lishment alone  is  worth  all  that  it 
cost,  for  have  we  not  heArd  of  the 
great  rejoicing  over  the  one  being 
found  who  had  gone  astray,  for  it  is 
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not  the  will  of  the  Father  that  one  of 
these  little  ones  should  perish? 

Sixteen  years  ago  this  property 
was  a worn-out  cotton  farm,  corru- 
gated with  a series  of  impassible 
gullies.  The  buildings  consisted  of 
a wrecked  house  and  a dilapidated 
barn  and  a well  gone  dry.  Behold 
it  to-day!  It  represents  a value  of 
over  a million  dollars,  the  majority 
of  which  is  an  expression  of  the 
great  heart  of  North  Carolinians, 
without  a cent  of  cost  to  the  institu- 
tion or  the  state.  It  is  no  longer  an 
innovation.  It  has  so  well  functioned 
that  it  has  won  the  confidence  of 
the  entire  state  and  is  cited  by  other 
states  as  a marvel  of  success.  It  is  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  not  an  exper- 
iment. This,  however,  is  the  mater- 
ial side.  The  other  side — the  side 
that  answers  the  question  { 1 Am  my 
'brother’s  keeper?” — is  a record  of 
achievement.  As  a witness  of  this, 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  dropped 
stitches  of  a vanished  hand,  whom 
home  life,  the  schools,  society,  and 
even  the  common  law  confessed  their 
inability  to  properly  manage,  have 
been  restored  to  their  rightful  places 
in  society  as  assets  and  not  as  men- 
naces.  These  be  our  jewels  in  which 
we  rightfully  rejoice. 

But  we  have  met  to-day  for  an- 
other purpose.  We  have  come  to- 
gether to  modestly  and  fittingly 
take  note  of  the  greatest  benefaction 
in  the  history  of  the  institution. 
One  year  and  three  days  ago,  our  ad- 
ministration building  was  reduced  to 
ashes.  The  angry  flames  wiped  out 
the  interior,  leaving  nothing  larger 
than  my  finger,  destroying  our  busi- 
ness offices  and  the  home  of  the  de- 
voted women — and  they  are  100  per 
cent  missionaries — who  aid  in  the 


conduct  of  the  school.  It  was  a cri- 
sis. Faint,  we  were  at  the  harrowing 
spectacle,  but  not  without  hope. 
No  money,  and  the  building  an  im- 
perative necessity.  Right  here,  my 
friends,  permit  me  to  give  public  • 
testimony  to  our  abiding  belief  and 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 

Before  the  heat  of  that  disastrous 
fire  had  subsided,  a fine  hope  bade 
us  be  strong  and  brave  under  our  af- 
fliction. Not  many  hours  had  passed 
before  the  restoration  of  the  building, 
larger  and  better  adapted  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  intended, 
was  assured.  One  of  the  state’s  noble 
women,  touched  by  the  catastrophe 
and  sympathizing  deeply  with  the 
work  of  the  institution  commanded 
us  to  go  forward  and  she  would  bear 
the  cost.  That  splendid  and  hand- 
some building  yonder — a joy  to  us  all 
—is  the  expression  of  the  interest 
and  love  of  Mrs.  James  W.  Cannon, 
whose  prompt  and  beautiful  generos- 
ity and  goodness  blotted  out  the 
sting  and  injury  of  our  misfortune. 

It  is  an  agency  in  our  hands  for 
a greater  service — it  is  more  than 
that.  It  is  a fitting  memorial  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  state’s  greatest 
constructive  leaders  and  builders, 
James  William  Cannon.  No  man  in 
all  the  history  of  North  Carolina  or 
in  the  South  ever  surpassed  him  in 
the  possession  of  an  unerring  vision; 
no  man  ever  surpassed  him  in  ana- 
lyzing the  potentialities  of  the  pres- 
ent and  measuring  the  possibilities 
'of  the  future.  In  these  he  was  a 
conspicuous  master.  His  power  to 
'read  and  measure  character  and 
capacity  and  understand  human  na- 
ture was  a marvel.  He  picked  out 
scores  and  scores  of  men  here  and 
there,  in  whom  he  unerringly  saw  the 
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ability  to  execute  the  delicate  de- 
tails of  a great  undertaking,  which 
he  had  whipped  into  shape  in  his 
remarkable  mind.  While  building 
enormous  manufacturing  enterprises 
and  being  an  outstanding  leader  in 
putting  North  Carolina  on  the  in- 
dustrial map,  he  discovered  fine  sub- 


dreds  of  developments.  This  mem- 
orial, therefore,  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  task  that  belongs  to 
us,  which  seeks  out  the  over-privi- 
leged and  the  under-privileged 
amongst  our  youth,  and  like  this 
great  builder  in  another  field  of  acti- 
vity, gives  to  each  of  them,  having 


THE  TABLET 


A very  handsome  piece  of  work,  the  design  and  making  by  Tiffany,  of 
New  York.  It  is  3 1-2  feet  x 4 feet  in  size  and  is  an  exquisite  piece  of 
art.  It  is  placed  just  to  the  side  of  the  door  of  the  front  entrance. 


jects  and  built  them  into  strong  and 
outstanding  men  in  the  business  and 
commercial  world;  and  the  thousands 
to  whom  he  carried  the  opportunities 
of  a broader  and  richer  life  attest 
the  might  and  power  of  the  great 
intellect  that  inaugurated  and  car- 
ried to  a successful  conclusion  hun- 


wiped  the  slate  clean,  the  chance  to 
burgeon  out  the  good  that  is  in  them. 

Speaking  for  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  the  officers  of  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School,  we  accept  this  splendid 
gift  of  Mrs.  Cannon  with  profound- 
est  thanks  and  gratitude;  and  we  are 
proud  to  have  it  as  a memorial  of 
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her  distinguished  husband — the  de- 
parted and  she,  who  is  spared  to  us, 
in  life  were  typical  of  the  very 
finest  examples  of  devoted  com- 
panionship I ever  knew — for  it  will 
prove  an  incentive  to  the  j'Oungsters 
now  with  us  and  those  to.  follow  to 
strive  for  better  and  more  substan- 
tial things.  This,  my  friends,  is  an 
inspiring  business — it  is  no  small 
deed  to  throw  out  the  life-line  and 
pull  to  safety  a drowning  and  perish- 
ing soul. 

Acknowledging,  as  we  do  in  the 
conduct  of  this  ; institution,  the 
eternal  truths  in  the  Book  of  all 
books  as  the  only  safe  guide  to  pro- 
per living,  and  conscious  of  the 
power  and  gpodnes  of  the  great  God, 
who  feeds  and  protects  us  and  with- 
out disrespect  to  any  constitution  or 
doing  violence  to  the  feelings  of  any 
of  our  pupils,  we  would  appeal  to  the 
King  of  Kings  to  bless  this  fine  gift 
to  our  service  and  to  His  glory. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Rowan  will  please 
lead  us  in  this  petition  to  the  throne 
of  mercy. 

Dedicatory  Prayer 

By  Rev.  J.  C.  Rowan 

Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven, 
graciously  exalt  our  spirits  upon  this 
occasion,  and  make  us  happy  and 
blest  in  our  friendship  for  one  an- 
other and  for  Thee.  At  this  time, 
with  bowed  heads,  we  would  bless 
Thee  for  the  life  of  him  in  whose 
memory  this  house  has  been  builded 
— his  untiring  energy  and  ceaseless 
activity — the  thousands  of  lives 
which  his  life  brightened  and  ren- 
dered more  spacious.  We  shorn!  bless 
Thee,  too,  for  the  life,  still  spared, 
of  her  who  loved  him  with  earth’s 
nearest  love,  and  for  that  kindred 


spirit  which  sweetly  and  secretly 
moved  her  to  erect  as  a loving  mem- 
orial to  his  name  this  building,  which 
we,  with  prayer  to  God,  dedicate  this 
day  to  the  service  of  boys,  praying 
with  all  prayer  and  supplication  that 
it  may  be  instrumental,  in  conso- 
nance with  the  desire  of  her  who  gave 
it,  the  wish  of  those  who  equipped  it, 
and  the  will  of  those  who  use  it,  in 
lighting  the  lamp  of  hope — the  hope 
by  which  we  are  saved — in  many 
hearts ; to  the  end  that  lives  may  he 
rebuilt,  the  state  enriched  and  God 
glorified  in  service,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. — Amen. 

Here  the  J.  T.  S.  Boys,  with  great 
pride  arid  enthusiasm,  sang  the  “Old 
North  State.” 

At  this  point,  Mr.  D.  B.  Coltrane, 
treasurer  of  the  institution  being  rec- 
ognized, advanced  to  the  front  and 
reading  Gov.  Morrison’s  telegram  of 
regrets,  proceeded  to  make  a most 
clever  speech  that  smacked  of  great 
state  pride,  and  then  in  fitting  terms 
introduced  the  Hon.  Clyde  R.  Hoey, 
ex-congressman  of  the  9th  N.  C.  dis- 
trict, who  spoke  most  earnestly  and 
eloquently,  in  part  as  .follows: 

Mr.  Hoey  declared  that  a State 
should  have  a three-fold  life  — 
physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual, 
or  humanitarian.  North  Carolina  has 
made  great  and  marvelous  strides  in 
development  of  each  of  these  necessary 
characteristics,  he  asserted  but  in 
the  latter  especially,  the  State  has 
not  done  all  that  she  can  or  should 
do. 

“We  rank  fourth  agriculturally  in 
the  United  States,”  he  asserted, 
“and  our  industrial  life  is  astound- 
ing the  rest  of  the  world.  Mr.Blair 
just  informed  me  that  this  State  will 
pay  $140,000,000  in  revenues  to  the 
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Federal  government  this  year.  That 
is  more  than  nine  other  Southern 
States  combined  will  pay.  We  have 
built  larger,  greater  and  better  col- 
leges and  schools,  and  we  are  devel- 
oping the  intellectual  life  as  well  as 
the  physical. 

“But  a State  is  like  a man.  If 
a man  has  riches  and  does  not  use 
them  in  service  to  humanity  he  is  a 
poor  man.  It  is  the  same  with  a 
State.  There  is  a limit  to  physical 
and  intellectual  development,  but  the 
spiritual  development  has  no  limit. 
The  greatest  test  to  civilization  is 
the  capacity  of  a State  to  minister 
to  the  needs  of  its  people.  We  have 
done  well  by  the  cripples,  the  deaf, 
the  dumb,  the  feeble-minded,  the  un- 
fortunate— but  we  have  not  done 
enough. 

“Of  all  the  great  institutions  in 
the  State  none  is  greater  than  this. 
I salute  you,  young  men,  and  tell  you 
we  have  faith  in  you.  There  is  no 
greater  task  than  saving  boys  and 
giving  them  a chance.  We  raise  good 
crops  and  manufacture  fine  goods, 
but  our  greatest  w^ork  is  producing 
boys.  Boys  are  the  only  things  men 
ever  grew  from.” 

The  greatest  men  in  history.  Mr. 
Hoey  pointed  out,  are  those  who 
have  renderd  service.  He  showed 
that  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  Wash- 
ington, where  hang  pictures  of  two 
men  from  each  state,  there  is  not  a 
man  pictured  there  who  did  not  rend- 
er great  service  to  humanity.  “Men 
who  merely  made  money  do  not  have 
their  pictures  there.  The  men  chos- 
en from  each  of  the  48  states  were 
men  who  worked  not  for  themselves 
wholly,  but  men  who  strived  for  hu- 
manity. ’ ’ 

There  is  great  wealth  in  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Hoey  declared  again, 


and  it  should  be  spent  for  institu- 
tions that  will  render  great  aid  to 
society.  “We  do  not  admire  the 
man  who  hordes  his  money.  He  is 
soon  forgotten  after  he  dies.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  State.  Wealth  is 
worth  nothing  to  a State  unless  it 
can  be  used  to  help  persons  who  need 
help.  It  should  be  given  in  greater 
quantities  to  such  institutions  as  this 
— institutions  which  deal  directly 
with  life.  ’ ’ 

To  every  boy  who  enters  the  Jack- 
son  Training  School,  Mr.  Hoey  point- 
ed out,  an  opportunity  is  given  to  get 
away  from  the  past  and  build  for  the 
future.  “Each  boy  as  he  enters  the 
school  is  forgiven.  He  has  the  op- 
portunity to  grow  into  a useful  citi- 
zen, an  asset  to  society.  The  fact 
'that  90  per  cent,  of  the  boys  from 
this  school  have  made  good  is  proof 
enough  to  the  worth  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  is  proof  enough,  also  that 
this  school,  which  deals  with  life, 
should  be  given  more  financial  sup- 
port by  the  State  and  by  wealthy  in- 
dividuals. ’ ’ 

The  J.  T.  S.  Boys  then  sang 
“America,  The  Beautifully,”  and  it 
was  noted  with  much  satisfaction 
that  quite  a number  throughout  the 
audience,  moved  by  the  inspiration 
of  the  occasion,  joined  the  boys  in 
their  manifestations  of  patriotism. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  song,  the 
audience  adjourned  and  immediately 
reassembled  directly  in  front  of  the 
Cannon  Memorial,  where  masters 
William  Coltrane  Cannon  and  James 
William  Cannon  III  drew  aside  the 
veil,  revealing  the  beautiful  and  hand- 
some tablet  that  will  tell  for  all 
time  for  whom,  by  whom  and  for 
what  purpose  this  splendid  building 
was  erected. 

When  the  veil  was  drawn,  Supt 
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Boger  announced  the  inscription, 
which  is  as  follows: 

Erected  in  Memory 
of 

JAMES  WILLIAM  CANNON 
By  his  Wife 

• To  aid  the  Jackson  Training 
School  in  its  high  purpose 
And  service  in  the  giving  of 
A chance  to  the  boys  of  the 
State  wTlo  need  its  care  and 
Direction 
1922 

The  audience  joined  in  the  singing 
of  the  Long  Meter  Doxology,  and 
the  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  a faith- 
ful and  devoted  friend  of  the  insti- 
tution and  a highly  esteemed  friend 
of  the  entire  Cannon  family,  spoke 
the  benediction. 

The  visitors  then  crowded  into  the 
building  and  gave  it  a close  and  inti- 
mate inspection  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  one  by  one  they  departed,  all 
giving  assurance  of  their  admiration 
for  the  donor  and  loud  in  their  praises 
of  the  appointments  and  beauty  of 
the  building. 

Observations : 

The  institution  is  fortunate  in  the 
kindly  act  of  Messrs  C.  A.  Cannon, 
of  Concord,  and  J.  Ross  Cannon,  of 
York,  S.  C.  and  Mesdames  David  H. 
Blair,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Julian 
S.  Carr,  of  Durham,  C.  G.  Hill,  of 
Winston-Salem,  and  C.  E.  Lambeth, 
of  Charlotte,  children  of  Mrs.  Cannon, 
in  the  complete  furnishing  of  the 
building,  tasty  and  sustantial,  ready 
for  occupancy. 

The  school  has  entertained  a num- 
ber of  audiences  and  visitors  during 
its  fourteen  years  of  operation,  but 


never  did  it  have  the  honor  of  en- 
tertaining a more  distinguished  and 
appreciative  audience.  We  were  sor- 
ry wdien  the  time  arrived  for  their  de- 
parture. 

At  numbers  of  times  the  Jackson 
Training  School  has  been  the  recip- 
ient of  the  helpful  kindness  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Cannon  family.  Twro  years 
ago,  when  our  school  auditorium  stood 
finished  but  unfurnished  Mr.  Joseph 
F.  Cannon  came  forward  and  offered 
to  equip  it.  The  seats,  the  lighting 
fixtures,  the  stage  furnishing  and  the 
piano  were  part  of  his  liberal  and 
generous  contribution  at  that  time. 

Just  last  winter,  knowing  of  the 
burden  falling  upon  one  person  in 
a continuation  of  the  campaign  in 
carrying  to  interested  friends  the  op- 
portunity of  helping  along  the  devel- 
opment of  the  institution,  Messrs. 
J.  F.,  J.  W.,  and  M*  L.  Cannon  sent 
in  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
in  order  that  the  good  work  might 
continue.  It  proved  most  helpful  and 
a fine  investment,  and  these  gentle- 
men enjoyed  the  privilege  of  having 
'a  part  in  the  work.  Without  their 
liberal  heartiness,  it  would  have  been 
an  impossibility. 

The  youngsters  want  the  joyful 
day  repeated,  and  already  they  have 
been  figuring  “what  next.”  There 
is  a next,  and  it  may  not  be  many 
moons  distant.  We  have  headed  to- 
wards a completed  plant,  an  ideal 
plant,  second  to  none  in  all  the 
country,  and  we  dare  not,  must  not 
and  will  not  halt  until  the  originally 
designed  plant  is  a reality.  The 
state  is  full  of  people  awaiting  op- 
portunities for  an  unselfish  service 
towards  their  fellow  man. 
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A TRUE  STORY,  AND  A SIGN. 

(Philadelphia  North  American.) 


Some  twenty-odd  years  ago,  in  a 
little  log  cabin  on  a plantation  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  Georgia, 
sat  a young  woman  returning  the 
wondering  stare  of  three  ragged 
boys  who  stood  in  the  doorway. 

“What  do  you  all  do  Sunday 
afternoons  V9  she  asked. 

“ Nothin  ’,”  replied  the  eldest  of 
the  trio. 

“Don’t  you  go  to  Sunday 
school  ? ’ ’ 

“There  ain’t  no  Sunday  schools,” 
answered  the  lad. 

The  young  woman  further  ques- 
tioned the  three,  and  found  they 
were  poor  ‘ | Crackers  ’ 9 from  farms 
near  her  father’s  estate.  They 
couldn’t  read  or  write — like  many 
other  children  then  and  still  in 
Georgia  and  many  other  States  in 
this  land  where  opportunity  is  not 
yet  so  evenly  distributed  as  it  should 
be. 

To  amuse  these  shy  creatures  for 
a while,  Martha  Berry — that  was  the 
young  woman ’s  name — told  them 
Bible  stories,  and  said  if  they’d  come 
back  the  following  Sunday,  she 
would  tell  them  more. 

There  were  five  children  at  the 
nest  story-telling — one  of  the  boys 
had  brought  two  sisters,  and  the 
number  of  listeners  had  increased  to 
ten  by  the  third  Sunday. 

Teaching  Sunday  school  had  not 
been  included  in  the  course  at  the 
fashionable  finishing  school  Martha 
Berry  attended  in  Baltimore,  and  it 
had  little  in  common  with  the  gay 
round  of  house  parties  and  fox  hunts 
which  occupied  most  of  her  time 
when  the  three  homespun  kids  stop- 


ped at  the  log  cabin.  But  there 
was  an  old  melodeon  in  the  attic  of 
the  white-pillared  “great  house, 
and  with  the  aid  of  this  and  the 
Bible  and  nature,  she  managed  to 
“carry  on”  successfully — so  much  so 
that  within  a few  months  a group  of 
forty,  some  of  them  fathers  and  mo- 
thers, fetched  along  by  the  children, 
constituted  the  every-Sunday  assem- 
blage in  the  cabin. 

The  tenderly  reared  young  South- 
erner had  a new  job.  She  was  be- 
coming known  as  the  “Sunday 
lady.”  As  some  one  has  written  of 
her : 

‘ 1 The  thing  came  to  her  with 
somewhat  of  a shock,  too,  in  the  Sun- 
days that  followed,  as  she  made  her 
children  wash  their  hands  in  the  tin 
basins  outside,  and  showed  them, 
through  an  old  microscope,  the  start- 
ling difference  between  clean  hands 
and  dirty.  What  a poignant  need 
there  was  for  education  in  these 
mountains — for  real  education  of 
heart  and  brain  and  hand!  Some- 
thing more  than  Sunday  schools  was 
needed,  indeed,  if  these  children  were 
to  be  released  from  the  bondage  in 
which  poverty  held  them  and  had 
held  their  ancestors. 

“There  was  some  of  the  best 
blood  of  America  in  these  hills — 
blood  that  only  wanted  a chance,  an 
opportunity ! She  had  found  evi- 
dences of  that  fact  everywhere  dur- 
ing her  rides — in  the  old  Bibles,  in 
the  bare  cabins,  in  the  hand-woven 
counterpanes,  the  flintlock  muskets 
and  old  unused  spinning  wheels — all 
evidences  of  an  ancient  culture 
strangled  by  the  poverty  of  the 
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generations  since  colonial  days. 
What  could  not  a real  school,  a 
school  which  would  simply  teach  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  mountains  how 
to  do  with  their  own  hands  the  things 
their  ancestors  had  been  able  to  do, 
and  would  add  to  that  all  the  ethical 
training  and  character  which  her 
little  Sunday  School  tried  hard  to  do 
now  ? ’ ’ 

These  thoughts  wove  themselves  in- 
to a dream  of  a one-room  schoolhouse 
on  a piece  of  wooded  land  down  the 
road  which  her  father  had  given  her 
—a  better  shelter  than  the  cabin, 
where  she  might  give  these  children 
something  more  of  what  they  needed. 
If  the  county  would  supply  a teacher 
for  three  months  she  would  pay  the 
teacher  for  as  many  more  months  as 
the  group  held  together. 

That  dream  came  true  the  following 
spring,  and  within  six  months  the 
attendance  had  so  grown  as  to 
demand  two  added  rooms.  Another 
half  year,  and  the  news  had  traveled 
far  and  wide.  From  many  neighbor- 
ing farms  came  requests  for  similar 
schools,  and  for  two  years  after  the 
ragged  trio  had  stopped  at  the  cabin 
the  young  woman  who  had  told  them 
the  stories  was  directing  four  Sun- 
day Schools  and  day  schools.  Yet 
she  was  far  from  satisfied. 

Despite  her  best  efforts,  the  boys 
and  girls  could  not  be  kept  long 
enough  in  these  schools,  when  back 
of  each  of  them  was  the  drag  of 
poverty  and  hard  work  at  home.  She 
felt  they  should  be  given  the  advan- 
tage of  continuous  training.  So  she 
asked  the  family  lawyer  if  she 
couldn’t  give  her  farm  to  start  a 
boarding  school,  and  ask  people  to 
help  her  build  it  up. 


The  judge  looked  at  her  through  a 
half  smile.  He  tried  to  persuade  her 
it  was  a foolish  project  for  a society 
girl  to  attempt.  But  all  his  advice 
seemed  of  no  avail,  and  finally  he 
gave  in. 

“I’ll  fix  it  up,”  he  said,  “and 
you’ll  be  as  poor  as  you  please  when 
I get  through.” 

“I’ll  be  raising  a mighty  sight 
better  crop  than  those  acres  are  pro- 
ducing now,”  was  her  answer. 

Then  came  weeks  of  selecting  a 
site^  buying  cheap  lumber  and  super- 
vising the  putting  up  of  a two-story 
building,  and  other  weeks  of  furnish- 
ing it  with  odds  and  ends  from  the 
great  house  and  goods  boxes  turned 
into  shelves  and  bureaus — and  nam- 
ing it  Brewster  Hall! 

At  last  she  had  a real  school,  with 
twelve  boys,  none  of  whom  could  af- 
ford to  pay  a cent  for  board  and 
tuition,  and  limited  cash  resources  of 
her  own.  Not  long  ago  she  told  of 
that  first  winter,  in  part  as  follows : 

I had  supposed  any  boy  who  came 
wmuld  be  more  than  glad  to  do  cook- 
ing, washing  or  scrubbing,  or  dig 
stumps  or  make  roads  or  milk  the 
cows.  I found  this  was  by  no  means 
the  case,  though  I had  no  help  of  any 
kind.  I learned  it  definitely  the  sec- 
ond Monday  morning,  when  the  need 
for  washday  had  become  apparent. 

I had  some  barrels  sawed  in  two 
for  washtubs  and  some  donated  wash- 
boards, and  before  these  I lined  up 
the  boys. 

“Now,  boys,  we’re  ready.  We’ve 
got  to  get  these  things  all  clean  and 
white.  Take  your  places.” 

A dead  silence  followed,  broken  at 
length  by  one  of  the  boys,  who  said: 

“Waal,  I ain’t  never  seen  no  boys 
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or  men  washin’  clothes  whar  I come 
from.  Wimmen  and  gals  does  the 
washin’,  and  they  ain’t  ever  washed 
reg’lar.  ” 

It  was  one  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
mountains,  I realized  instantly.  But 
it  was  also  the  first  crisis  for  the 
Berry  school.  The  very  foundation 
of  the  school,  financially  and  educa- 
tionally, would  have  to  be  the  doing 
of  all  the  work  by  the  pupils.  There 
could  be  no  exceptions,  no  work  that 
was  considered  beneath  any  one  in 
the  school.  I might  as  well  fight  it 
out  now — or  give  up ! 

“All  right,  boys,”  I said  calmly. 
“It  isn’t  a question  of  who  you  are 
or  what  you  do  in  this  school;  it’s 
just  a question  of  strength.  If  you 
can’t  do  this  washing,  I will.” 

I started  in  then  while  the  crowd 
watched  me  uncertainly.  But  not  for 
long.  I had  not  finished  the  first  pile, 
indeed,  before  one  of  the  boys  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  If  the  “Sunday 
Lady”  could  wash  clothes,  why,  he 
could ! 

“Miss  Berry,”  he  said,  “I  ain’t 
never  seen  men  doin’  washin’ — but 
I’m  going  to  wash  them  clothes.” 

She  had  won,  but  there  wTas  more 
to  win.  Soon  came  other  boys  beg- 
ging to  be  admitted,  but  there  was  no 
room  for  them.  She  couldn’t  bear 
to  turn  them  away,  but  until  some 
way  was  found  to  enlarge  the  school, 
they  could  not  be  taken.  The  folks 
near  at  hand  had  helped  as  much  as 
they  could.  So  wfiien  one  of  the 
boys  sought  to  solve  the  problem  by 
saying,  1 ‘ They  ’re  always  giving 
money  to  schools  and  colleges  up  in 
New  York,  Miss  Berry,”  she  packed 
a suitcase  and  started  north. 

Of  all  the  men  and  women  she 


there  sought  to  see,  one  Wall  street 
banker  agreed  to  an  interview.  She 
told  him  her  story.  He  asked  what 
salary  she  got.  None.  He  asked 
what  she  got  out  of  it. 

“Why,  I get — I my  see  boys  get- 
ting their  chance.” 

“Oh,  I see,”  he  said,  as  she  rose 
to  go.  He  motioned  her  to  sit  down 
while  he  drew  a check.  He  folded 
the  piece  of  paper  and  handed  it  to 
her.  When  she  was  out  in  the  street 
she  opened  it  and  saw — five  hundred 
dollars!  It  was  hard  to  believe  the 
sum  could  be  that  much,  but  there  it 
was,  and  with  that  as  a financial 
foundation,  she  returned  to  Georgia 
to  work  what  must  have  seemed  a 
miracle  to  those  who  had  smiled  at 
her  as  a visionary. 

New  buildings  came  slowly,  but 
finally  good  fortune  led  her  to  a 
source  of  larger  help.  Through  a 
mutual  friend  she  took  her  story  and 
pictures  of  the  school'  to  President 
Roosevelt.  With  his  usual  interest 
in  everything  worth  while  he  listen- 
ed and  looked  intently,  and  then 
brought  down  his  clenched  hand  on 
the  desk. 

“This  is  the  real  thing,”  he  said. 
“I  can’t  give  you  money  for  your 
school,  Miss  Berry,  but  I can  intro- 
duce you  to  some  people  who  can.” 

A few  days  later  she  found  herself 
at  dinner  in  the  White  House  at  the 
President ’s  right,  with  a group  of 
men  as  dinner  companions  who  were 
famous  for  their  support  of  worth- 
while educational  undertakings. 

When  dinner  was  partially  over, 
Roosevelt  rapped  for  silence.  “I 
want  Miss  Berry  to  tell  you  about 
her  school,”  he  said. 

And  she  did.  When  she  got 
through  she  had  secured  some  of  hel 
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most  steadfast  supporters — men  who 
have  never  left  her. 

A little  later  Miss  Berry  started  a 
school  for  the  girls,  about  a mile 
from  the  original  small  buildings 
which  served  as  ^ seed  ’ 1 for  the  now 
extensive  boys 1 school.  Practical 
homemaking  is  the  aim  for  the  girls, 
just  as  useful  citizenship  is  for  the 
boys. 

From  dawn  to  dusk  they  all  work 
as  they  learn,  and  all  the  time  more 
seekers  after  such  advantages  keep 
coming  down  from  the  hills  and  in 
from  the  farms.  Today,  as  the 
fruitage  of  that  trio  of  awestruck 
urchins,  there  are  some  600  boys  and 
girls  in  the  two  schools,  and  100 
more  boys  in  a sort  of  preparatory 
school,  all  living  and  working  amid 
very  delightful  surroundings,  and 


proving,  by  results  attained  by  for- 
mer graduates,  that  Roosevelt  was 
right  when  he  said:  “I  believe  Miss 
Berry  and  those  associated  with  her 
have  been  doing  one  of  the  greatest 
practical  works  for  American  citizen- 
ship that  has  been  done  within  this 
decade/  ’ 

So  much  for  the  true  story.  And 
the  sign?  Well,  is  it  not  a sign  of 
promise  for  many  another  locality 
in  which  are  boys  and  girls  who  thus 
far  have  not  shared  the  benefits  so 
freely  distributed  among  most  of  our 
children?  Northwestern  Georgia  is 
not  the  only  part  of  this  land  in 
which  such  a work  is  needed.  There 
are  boys  and  girls  in  Pennsylvannia 
and  a score  of  other  States  who 
would  welcome  and  bless  a Martha 
Berry. 


HOW  THE  WOMEN  LIVED  AND  WORKED. 


By  Mrs.  Lula  B.  Rutledge,  Dallas,  N.  C. 

This  entertaining  story  is  taken  from  a series  of  articles  appearing  from 
week  to  week  in  the  Progressive  Farmer.  For  months  THE  UPLIFT  has 
been  trying  to  secure  a photograph  of  a so-called  “ Dutch  Bake  Oven”  with- 
out success  so  far.  If  Mrs.  Rutledge’s  description  of  this  oven  is  correct , 
then  they  used  differently  constructed  ones  in  Gaston  county  from  those  in 
i vogue  in  Cabarrus.  This  writer  well  remembers  what  a time  he  had  as 
youthful  fireman  of  these  ovens;  and  his  recollection  is  that  the  fire  was 
built  in  the  oven  and  not  under  it,  and  kept  up  until  the  interior  was  hot 
enough  to  bake  a pie,  roast  a pig  or  anything.  The  drawing  of  the  fire  from 
the  oven  and  the  swabing  of  the  interior  were  not  jobs  for  a bare-foot  boy. 
Then  when  the  interior  had  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  a paddle  with  a long 
handle  was  used  in  placing  the  raw  loaf  or  the  pie  flat  on  the  hot  brick . 
They  all  made  the  finest  eatings — these  things  baked  right  on  the  hot  bricks . 


Most  of  the  houses  in  the  South 
in  the  old  days  were  built  of  hewn 
logs  with  chimneys  made  of  stone 
and  sometimes  even  of  wood.  The 
fireplaces  were  very  large  and  there 
were  only  wooden  shutters  to  close 


the  wundows. 

For  the  doors  there  were  latches 
instead  of  locks.  There  was  a string 
to  the  latch,  and  a small  hole  in  the 
door  just  above  the  latch  through 
which  the  string  was  put,  so  one 
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could  pull  the  string  from  the  out- 
side and  lift  the  latch  so  the  door 
would  open.  When  a planter  would 
say  to  a friend,  “The  latchstring  is 
always  out/’  he  really  meant, 
“You’ll  always  find  a hearty  welcome 
at  our  house,”  or  “We  will  be  glad 
to  have  you  come  again. 

How  Cooking  Was  Done. 

A smaller  cabin  built  very  much 
like  the  “big  house”  was  located 
somewhat  back  of  the  house.  This 
cabin  also  had  an  immense  fireplace 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  cabin.  The  large  hearth  was 
needed,  for  this  was  the  kitchen  and 
all  the  cooking  was  done  on  this  fire- 
place. Grandmother  has  often  told 
me  of  great-grandfather’s  large 
kitchen  fireplace.  She  said  it  was 
large  enough  to  use  eight-foot  wood, 
but  they  usually  used  it  four  feet 
long  like  cordwood,  as  that  was  the 
size  generally  used  in  the  ‘ ‘big 
house.  ’ ’ 

The  baking  was  done  in  iron  ovens, 
which  were  large  pans  with  legs  so 
coals  of  fire  could  be  put  under  them. 
They  also  had  iron  lids  so  coal$ 
could  be  put  on  top  of  them.  Many 
families  did  all  their  baking  in  these 
ovens.  The  food  that  required  boil- 
ing was  placed  in  iron  pots  and  the 
pots  were  hung, on  the  potrack  over 
the  fire.  Some  families  had  “Dutch 
ovens”  built  of  brick  or  stone.  They 
were  about  four  by  eight  feet,  having 
a furnace  underneath  with  a smoke- 
stack at  the  back  and  an  enclosed 
apartment  above  the  furnace  for 
baking  bread  and  pies,  or  on  extra 
occasions  for  roasting  a quarter  of 
beef,  a whole  mutton,  pig,  turkey, 
or  ham.  Baking  was  done  in  this 


manner  once  a week,  always  on  Thurs- 
day. 

Grandmother  said  they  used  saler- 
atus  to  make  the  bread  rise  and  it 
would  always  turn  the  bread  yellow. 
The  women  were  all  excited  to  learn 
that  someone  had  been  to  a distant 
town  and  brought  back  some  “sodas” 
which  woul  make  the  bread  rise  and 
yet  leave  it  nice  and  white. 

They  had  a block  sawed  from  a 
large  log  and  this  block  stood  on  end 
in  the  kitchin  to  be  used  for  making 
beaten  biscuits.  They  placed  the 
buscuit  dough  on  this  and  beat  it 
until  it  would  blister,  which  required 
an  hour  or  more  of  constant  beat- 
ing. By  this  method  they  made  their 
famous  “beaten  biscuit,”  which  were 
always  prepared  to  be  taken  along 
when  they  went  to  market.  Biscuit 
prepared  in  this  manner  would  keep 
in  good  condition  several  days.  They 
went  in  wagons  and  camped  along 
the  way,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
prepare  food  that  would  keep. 

The  first  tomatoes  that  grew  in 
this  section  grew  at  great-grand-fa- 
ther’s hog  pen.  Grandmother  said 
they  admired  the  beauty  of  the  fruit 
but  never  dreamed  that  one  day  it 
would  be  a favorite  vegetable  dish. 
They  thought  the  odor  was  very  of- 
fensive. 

Making  The  Family’s  Clothes 

The  women  led  very  busy  lives. 
During  the  War  Between  the  States 
many  women  and  children  did  all  of 
the  work  on  some  farms.  Where 
they  did  not  own  slaves  they  always 
dropped  the  corn  and  cotton  seed, 
picked  the  cotton  and  peas,  hoed  the 
crop,  and  sometimes  plowed.  Some- 
times they  helped  gather  the  corn 
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and  they  always  helped  shuck  the 
corn  unless  there  was  a corn  shuck- 
ing. Besides  this  they  cared  for  their 
children,  did  the  baking,  washing,  sew- 
ing, mending,  scrubbing,  etc.,  neces- 
sary for  their  families.  They  had  to 
begin  with  the  raw  material  and 
manufacture  the  cloth  to  clothe  their 
families. 

The  larger  girls  would  card  the 
cotton  into  rolls  and  spin  it  into 
yarn  and  reel  the  yarn  into  hanks 
ready  to  be  dyed.  The  mother  would 
set  a task  for  each  girl  of  a certain 
number  of  hanks  of  yarn  to  be  spun 
during  the  week.  They  usually  gained 
a half  day  and  sometimes  a whole 
day  by  working  rapidly.  This  extra 
time  they  used  very  much  as  they 
pleased.  They  always  took  a part 
of  the  time  to  spin  some  yarn  of  their 
own,  and  when  their  mother  began 
weaving  for  household  purposes  they 
would  get  her  to  weave  a counter- 
pane or  two,  a few  towels,  sheets, 
tablecloths,  or  whatever  they  liked. 
They  then  used  a part  of  their  time 
hemming  sheets  or  tablecloths  or 
putting  fringe  on  counterpanes.  The 
sewing  was  done  by  hand  but  by 
keeping  busy  they  were  able  to  finish 
many  articles.  They  were  put  in 
their  1 ‘ hope  chests  ’ ’ along  with 
patchwork  quilts  they  had  pieced  and 
quilted.  Each  girl  tried  to  have  the 
most  complete  outfit  of  household 
articles  in  her  “hope  chest”  when 
the  time  came  to  furnish  a home  of 
her  own. 

The  housewives  had  learned  by  ex- 
perience to  dye  their  materials  any 
desired  shade  of  purple,  brown,  yel- 
low, red,  or  black,  etc.,  and  were 
skilled  in  the  art  of  weaving.  They 
could  weave  these  colors  into  rich 


plaids,  stripes,  grays  or  solid  colors 
as  fancy  dictated.  One  could  weave 
about  12  yards  of  cloth  in  a day  or 
a bolt  in  a few  days.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  have  several  bolts  before 
she  could  make  up  one  season’s 
clothing.  She  worked  at  her  weaving 
when  there  were  no  other  pressing 
duties,  and  usually  had  any  kind  of 
cloth  she  needed  on  hand. 

Sometimes  one  especially  active 
woman  in  that  line  would  act  as  the 
neighborhood  “tailoress”  My  dear 
old  father  would  laugh  until  he  al- 
most cried  every  time  he  tried  to  tell 
about  his  first  tailor-made  suit  which 
one  such  woman  made  for  him.  He 
said  the  “roundabout”  had  just 
come  into  fashion.  That  was  a coat 
with  the  front  corners  cut  round  in- 
stead of  square.  His  mother  gave 
him  some  nice  cloth  she  had  woven 
and  he  went  over  to  the  tailoress, 
who  took  his  measure.  By  mistake 
she  cut  his  coat  too  short,  however, 
and  it  lacked  at  least  four  inches  of 
coming  down  to  the  top  of  his  pants. 
The  pants  were  long  and  the  shirt 
was  white.  We  could  imagine  how 
a tall  boy  would  look  with  the  short 
round  coat  and  the  great,  gaping 
four  inches  of  white  shirt,  and  long 
trousers. 

“Daddy,  did  you  wear  it?”  we 
asked. 

“Why,  of  course  I did,”  he  said. 
“It  was  clothes.  We  couldn’t  af- 
ford to  throw  away  a new  suit  just 
because  I didn’t  like  the  cut.” 

Once  douring  the  War  Beween  the 
States  my  uncle,  Capt.  Monroe  Kin- 
caid, came  home  from  the  army  on  a 
furlough.  He  brought  enough  cal- 
ico to  make  a bonnet  for  each  of  his 
two  little  sisters.  These  bonnets 
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cost  $15  each,  and  Ann  and  Bettie 
were  very  proud  of  them,  because 
they  were  the  very  first  calico  ones 
they  had  ever  had.  Calico  was  scarce 
then.  This  was  their  last  gift  from 
their  brother,  for  a little  later  he 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. 

An  aunt  of  mine  was  the  first  per- 
son in  this  section  to  buy  a sewing 
machine.  Ladies  came  for  miles  to 
hem  and  gather  ruffles  or  to  do  the 
outside  stitching.  They  thought  the 
machine  work  was  prettier. 

Tallow  Candles  and  Lightwcod  Knots 

The  lighting  used  then  was  wTax  and 
tallow  candles.  These  were  also  made 
by  the  busy  housewife.  The  candle 
light  was  used  for  lighting  the  supper 
table,  for  cooking,  and  "for  eating 
breakfast,  for  these  pioneers  were 
early  risers.  They  used  candles  to 
go  from  one  room  to  another  at  night, 
and  sometimes  they  were  burned  until 
bedtime,  but  were  usually  put  out 
and  saved.  They  were  not  really  need- 
ed after  the  night  chores  were  finish- 
ed and  the  family  had  assembled 
around  the  great  fireplace,  for  every- 
one could  work  or  study  by  the  light 
of  the  pine  knot.  The  pine  torch 
wTas  used  as  the  farmers  uses  a lan- 
tern— to  go  to  corn  shuckings,  ’pos- 
sum hunting,  or  to  a neighbor’s  house. 

My  father  said  w^hen  he  was  in 
college  the  students  surrounded  an 
immense  fireplace  and  studied  while 
the  boarding-master  sat  in  the  corner 
and  kept  them  a brilliant  light  by 
casting  on  a fresh  pine,  knot  when 
necessary.  Father  said  the  first  kero- 
sene lamp  he  ever  saw  was  used  on 
the  supper  table  at  a place  where  he 
spent  the  night  on  his  way  to  college. 
He  said  the  odor  was  so  offensive  he 


could  hardly  eat  his  supper. 

When  the  War  Between  the  States 
closed  and  the  Yankees  were  return- 
in  North  they  stole  several  horses  in 
this  neighborhood.  They  would  take 
anything  of  value  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on.  One  day  grandmoth- 
er and  grandfather  were  away  from 
home  when  the  children  learned  that 
the  “ Yanks”  wTere  coming.  One  of 
the  girls  bridled  the  three  horses  and 
rode  one  and  led  the  other  two  into 
a dense  forest.  A few  minutes  after 
she  was  out  of  sight  several  Yankees 
rode  up  to  the  house  and  one  asked 
my  aunt  Bettie,  then  a small  child, 
for  something  to  eat. 

“Father  and  Mother  are  away,’* 
she  told  them,  “and  there  isn’t  any 
baking  done,  so  I can’t  give  you  any- 
thing. ’ ’ 

He  then  asked  her  for  some  ham, 
whereupon  she  reached  for  the  key 
and  went  and  locked  the  smokehouse. 
Then  turning  her  back  to  the  door  and 
looking  straight  at  the  soldiers,  she 
said:  “I  can’t  let  you  have  the  meat, 
for  Father  and  Mother  are  gone.” 

The  Yankee  began  talking  very 
harshly  to  her,  but  just  then  an  of- 
ficer came  up  and  ordered  the  man 
to  leave  her  alone. 

The  other  aunt  saved  the  horses. 
When  grandfather  and  grandmother 
returned  and  they  told  their  stories, 
grandfather  was  very  proud  of  his 
brave  little  girls.  After  that  the 
meat  was  hidden  in  an  old  gold  mine 
some  distance  from  the  house,  and 
stayed  there  until  my  father  came 
home  from  the  army.  They  all  en- 
joyed eating  it  with  him  and  w^ere  all 
glad  “Little  Bettie”  had  kept  the 
“Yanks”  from  taking  it. 
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DRIFTING  SAND. 

By  William  Wallace  Fairbanks 


While  each  succeeding  day  may 
bring  its  never-ending  change,  any- 
one might  reasonably  expect  that 
when  the  morning  dawns  the  land- 
scape that  surrounds  our  home  would 
be  found  as  it  was  the  night  before. 
We  would  not  expect  to  see  hills 
about  us  where  no  hills  had  ever 
been : nor  valleys  nor  depressions  in 
the  earth  where  the  ground,  only  the 
night  before,  had  been  quite  level. 
It  is  not  customary  for  either  hills 
or  valleys  to  form  over  night  in  this 
sudden  and  unexpected  manner. 

This,  however,  may  happen — in- 
deed does  happen — in  some  tew  loca- 
lities with  such  frequency  as  to  cause 
no  surprise;  and  while  much  has  been 
written  of  California  and  its  many 
wonders,  but  little  has  been  said  of 
the  shifting  sand  dunes  which  cover 
many  , dreary  miles  of  its  coast  line. 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  coast 
of  California,  beginning  at  the  Mexi- 
can line  on  the  south  and  extending 
away- up  north  to  St.  George’s  Reef, 
covers  a stretch  of  over  twelve  hun- 
dred miles.  Of  this,  many  sections 
even  after  seventy  years  of  settle- 
ment are  but  little  known.  Along 
the  northern  shore  the  heavily- 
timbered  Coast  Range  extends  in 
places  direct  to  the  ocean  bluff. 
Long  stretches  of  rocky  cliffs,  at 
the  base  of  which  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  dash  wildly,  make  habitation 
undesirable,  difficult  or  even  impos- 
sible. Southward,  however,  these 
cliffs  and  timbered  hills  give  way 
to  many  miles  of  shore  line  that  is 
flat,  wind-swept  and  formed  of  drift- 
ting  sands.  In  such  places  a few 
people  dwell;  there  are  a few  iso- 


lated farms,  a lighthouse  perhaps, 
or  an  all  but  deserted  steamer  land- 
ing where  an  occasional  coaster  may 
drop  in  to  leave  a bit  of  freight ; 
or,  as  in  some  places  along  the 
southern  coast,  famous  summer  re- 
sorts have  grown  in  the  midst  of 
these  same  sandy  barrens;  or  a great 
city  like  San  Francisco  may  be 
built  upon  what  was  for  long  cen- 
turies only  a barren  waste.  Thus,  it 
may  be  seen  that  people  not  only 
dwell  in  such  forbidding  spots  but 
change  .them  into  dwelling  places, 
attractive  and  beautiful. 

Between  the  people  who  dwell  in 
the  sand  barrens  along  the  coast, 
and  the  drifting  sands  carried  by  the 
almost  ceaseless  winds,  there  is  a 
constant  struggle.  Human  power 
backed  by  determined  effort,  usually 
conquers.  San  Francisco’s  beauti- 
ful Golden  Gate  park  is  built  on 
more  than  a thousand  acres  of  just 
such  drifting  sands.  The  dwellers 
of  another  part  of  this  same  city 
--that  lying  westward  toward  the 
ocean  beach — have  for  fifty  years 
been  trying  to  stem  the  tide  of  drift- 
ing sand.  Scattering  homes  were 
built  in  this  section  years  ago  though 
no  streets  were  at  that  time  laid 
out.  These  might  seem  safe  and  se- 
cure for  many  weeks  or  until  the 
northwest  winds  begin  to  blow. 
Then  the  owner  would  find  a moun- 
tain of  sand  had  grown  over  night 
in  what  had  been  his  front  yard. 
The  flowers  he  had  planted  and 
tended  with  care  would  be  buried 
some  ten  feet  deep.  His  walk  could 
not  be  seen.  The  tops  of  the  pickets 
forming  his  front  fence  might  be 
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just  visible,  while  the  bank  of  sand 
piled  against  the  building  might 
easily  reach  up  to  the  eaves. 

With  his  neighbor,  however,  a block 
away,  the  situation  might  be  reversed. 
From  his  promises  tons  of  sand 
might  be  missing.  His  fence  would 
be  lying  flat  or  else'  standing  as  on 
stilts  several  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ground.  His  garden,  without  any 
leave-taking,  had  silently  journeyed 
away.  A deep  valley  would  have 
formed  over  night  in  his  rear  yard; 
while  an  excavation  suitable  for  a 
basement  would  be  found  under  his 
house.  Another  twenty-four  hours 
of  neglect  and  his  home  would  be 
undermined  and  topple  over.  The 
•owmer  must  get  busy  and  fill  this  ex- 
cavation to  save  his  home,  while  the 
other  man  would  be  carting  away 
tons  of  his  neighbor’s  sand  to  keep 
from  being  smothered. 

Neither,  however,  could  tell  what 
form  the  next  attack  would  take ; 
the  first  might  be  in  the  valley  and 
the  other  on  the  mountain  top. 

The  city  authorities  are  assisting 
the  owners  in  the  work  of  reclama- 
tion; the  planting  of  grass,  trees  and 
shrubs,  opening  of  streets  and  build- 
ing of  houses,  all  tend  to  hold  the 
sand  in  place  and  prevent  serious 
drifting. 

South  of  San  Franciso  on  the 
coast  of  Monterey,  is  a long  stretch 
of  sand  barrens  covering  many  thou- 


sands of  acres — a region  desolate 
and  almost  uninhabited.  North  of 
San  Francisco  a hundred  miles,  and 
where  the  Garcia  river  finds  its  way 
into  the  sea  is  another  stretch  of  the 
drifting  sand.  In  early  days  the 
lowlands  next  the  sea  were  covered 
with  vast  growths  of  pine  forest; 
these  were  cut  by  the  early  settlers 
and  the  draftway  thus  created  for 
the  wind  has  carried  the  sand  inland 
till  many  acres  of  good  farm  land 
is  covered  and  practically  destroyed. 
In  places  here  the  tops  of  tall  trees 
may  be  seen,  rising  barely  above  the 
surface  of  the  sand  which  sometimes 
covers  the  ground  to  a depth  of  more 
than  fifty  feet. 

Fifty  miles  further  north  along 
the  coast  near  the  town  of  Fort 
Bragg,  the  sand  barrens  again  pos- 
sess the  land.  Again  the  cutting  of 
the  forests  have  opened  the  way  for 
the  drifting  sand  which  has  stedaily 
encroached  upon  the  land  till  farms 
and  even  the  homes  of  the  farmers 
have  been  buried.  Forests  are  now 
being  planted.  It  is  hoped  that  when 
these  have  reached  the  proper  size 
the  winds  will  cease  to  blow  inland 
and  the  sand  cease  to  drift. 

While  changes  in  our  immediate 
surroundings  may  sometimes  be  wel- 
comed, none  would  invite  those  that 
threaten  to  bury  the  home  under  tons 
of  drifting  sand. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Paul  Funderburk. 

Seaton  Trull,  when  visited  by  his  trust  put  in  him,  came  back, 
parents  on  last  Wednesday,  returned  $ X t X 

to  his  home  for  a short  visit,  Rufus  Wrenn  and  Charles  Roper 
and  proving  himself  worthy  of  the  were  paroled  on  last  Thursday. 
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Roper  was  one  of  the  best  lynotvpe 
operators  at  the  institution.  Both 
of  these  boys  have  left  behind  them 
good  records. 

tttt 

Mr.  Zebulon  Teeter  former  officer 
at  the  institution  paid  us  a visit 
last  Monday. 

tttt 

On  last  Monday  afternoon  about 
50  pairs  of  shoes  were  distributed 
among  the  boys. 

tttt 

David  Underwood  and  Rufus  Ris- 
ing were  paroled  on  last  Wednesday. 
They  will  return  to  their  homes  to 
live  a good  and  upright  life. 

tttt 

John  Blackman  and  Milton  Hunt 
have  been  taking  lessons  on  the 
linotype  machine.  These  boys  are 
learning  this  trade  fast. 

XIII 

The  boys  to  receive  visits  last 
Wednesday  were  Paul  Groves,  Artie 
Wilkerson,  Seaton  Trull,  Eugene 
Myers  and  Ernest  Allen. 

tttt 

Eunice  Byers  for  the  past  few 
days  has  been  confined  to  the  bed 
with  the  mumps.  We  all  hope  he  will 
soon  be  well  and  out  again. 

tttt 

The  regular  band  practice  was 
held  on  last  Tuesday  and  Friday. 
The  boys  are  all  working  hard  to 
make  the  Training  School  Band  a 
success. 

tttt 

Miss  Dora  Barndhart,  former  ma- 
tron of  the  ninth  cottage,  return- 
ed to  the  institution  last  week.  She 
will  fulfill  the  duties  of  a matron  in 


the  Cannon  Building. 

tttt 

Mrs.  Oliva  Duckett,  one  of  the 
school  teachers  at  the  school,  is  back 
from  a few  weeks  vacation.  We 
are  all  glad  to  have  her  back  at  the 
institution  to  continue  her  work  in 
the  school  room. 

tttt 

Miss  Evangeline  Greenlee,  who  is 
a school  teacher  at  the  institution* 
has  been  very  ill  for  the  past  few 
days.  The  boys  of  her  school  room 
all  hope  that  she  will  soon  be  well 
and  back  at  her  work  again. 

4-ttl 

New  equipment  is  being  installed 
in  the  ice  plant.  On  account  of  hav- 
ing more  meats,  eggs  and  other  foods 
to  be  kept  in  cold  storage  it  is  very 
neccessary  to  have  a larger  and  bet- 
ter equipped  ice  plant.  Therefore 
this  is  a very  important  job. 

tttt 

Rev.  Mr.  Lyerly  conducted  the 
religious  services  in  the  Auditorium 
last  Sunday.  His  sermon  was  en- 
joyed by  every  one  who  heard  him, 
taking  as  his  text;  Be  ye  therefore 
perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven  is  perfect.  Matthew; 
5:48. 

tttt 

The  boys  all  had  a good  time  at 
the  ball  diamond  on  last  Saturday. 
Our  baseball  team  has  about  played 
out,  at  the  first  of  the  season  we  had 
the  prospects  of  a winning  team,  and 
Supt.  Boger  started  handing  out 
paroles,  and  let  most  of  our  good 
players  go. 

tttt 

The  eleventh  of  September  was 
the  big  day  at  the  Training  School, 
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<especialy  for  the  boys.  The  boys 
assembled  at  the  big  tree,  the  boys 
that  were  needed  to  work,  such  as 
the  printing  office  boys,  laundry 
boys,  barn  boys,  shoe  shop  boys, 
dairy  boys  and  carpenter  shop  boys 
were  called  out,  the  boys  that  were 
not  needed  to  work,  spent  the  morn- 
ing shooting  marbles  and  playing 
ball  and  having  a good  time. 
About  11 :30  the  boys  went  to  thier 
cottages,  and  had  a big  chicken  din- 
ner. They  put  on  thier  uniforms, 
and  about  2 :30  assembled  at  the  pa- 
vilion and  formed  a company,  they 
tlen  marched  to  the  scene  where  the 
program  was  to  be  carried  through. 
The  J.  T.  S.  boys  opened  the 
exercises  by  singing  Gloria  Patri, 
the  program  was  closed  by  the  un- 
veiling of  the  tablet  by  William 
Coltrane  Gannon  and  James  Will- 
iam Cannon  III,  the  boys  then  sang 
the  Doxology  and  the  Benediction  by 
Rev.  T.  W.  Smith.  Capt.  Grier 
then  put  the  boys  through  a little 
drill,  and  when  they  had  completed 
the  drill  they  went  through  a little 
exercise  which  they  did  well.  The 
boys  worked  hard  to  make  their  part 
of  the  program  a success  and  they 
succeeded  in  doing  so. 


Rebuilding  2,000  Cars. 

Two  thousand  rebuilt  box  cars 
with  steel  underframes  will  be  turn- 
ed out  of  Southern  Railway  System, 
shops  during  the  next  few  months. 
The  underframes  will  be  fabricated 
in  Birmingham  by  the  Virginia 
Bridge  & Iron  Company  and  the 
work  of  applying  them  and  of  re- 
building the  cars  will  be  done  in  the 
Southern’s  own  shops  througout  the 
South. 

The  cars  to  be  rebuilt  are  of  all- 
wood construction  and  had  been  set 
aside  for  retirement.  Their  return 
to  service  as  modern  steel  under- 
frame cars,  equal  in  every  respect  to 
new  cars  and  suitable  for  handling 
any  lading,  will  mean  a substantial 
addition  to  the  Southern’s  freight 
carrying  equipment. 

The  rebuilt  cars  will  be  in  addi- 
tion to  9,000  new  box  cars,  pur- 
chased by  the  Southern  during  1922 
and  1923,  of  which  over  6,000  are 
already  in  service  and  the  remainder 
are  contracted  for  delivery  in  time 
for  the  movement  of  fall  business. 
The  Southern  will  also  soon  recieve 
66  locomotives,  4,865  coal  cars  and 
200  stock  cars  which  were  purchased 
in  the  spring. 


What  a piece  of  work  is  a man!  How  noble  in  reason!  how  infinite  in 
faculties!  in  form  and  moving,  how  express  and  admirable!  in  action,  how 
like  an  angel!  in  apprehension,  how  like  a god!  the  beauty  of  the  world! 
the  paragon  of  animals! — Sheakespeare. 
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THE  “BUSY”  FOLKS. 


Some  folks  are  as  Busy  as  a switchengine,  but 

they  never  seem  to  get  out  of  the  yard.  They 

have  about  as  much  privacy  as  a gold-fish  in  a jar, 

and  get  just  about  as  far.  They  are  as  busy  as  a 

one-armed  paper-hanger  with  the  hives,  and  they 

hang  just  about  as  much  paper.  Their  desks  are 

littered  with  unanswered  mail. . . They  are  always  on  jg 

the  observation  end  of  every  appointment — always  * 

% in  a hurry,  and  always  behind.  These  “busy”  * 

people  do  not  impress  any  one  save  the  inex-  J 

❖ perienced. — The  Silent  Partner.  4* 
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Build  me  straight,  0 worthy  Master! 

Staunch  and  strong,  a goodly  vessel, 

That  shall  laugh  at  all  disaster, 

And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle! 

— H.  W.  Longfellow. 


CUFFING  HIM  AROUND. 

The  negro  in  large  numbers,  answering  an  enlarged  call  for  common  labor 
in  the  industries  North  and  West,  has  been  moving  during  the  year,  especially 
from  the  more  seriously  weevil-infected  cotton  districts  of  the  South.  There 
was  loud  regret  to  see  many  of  them  leave,  because  of  a positive  attachment 
for  the  better  ones  among  the  race;  but  there  was  a rejoicing  over  the  depar- 
ture of  many  of  them  to  the  bosom  of  the  people  that  think  they  are  the  best 
friends  of  the  colored  man. 

Now  that  the  pressure  for  common  laborers  has  passed  in  western  and 
northern  quarters  and  idleness  has  brought  what  idleness  usually  brings,  there 
is  a disposition  to  drive  the  negro  away  from  his  new  home  and  his  new  environ- 
ment. The  bad  ones  among  them — and  the  majority  that  pulled  up  and  left 
were  of  that  class — have  made  a warm  house  for  their  new  neighbors;  and 
riots  and  ejectments  have  followed.  Fifteen  hundred  negroes  were  ordered  to 
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leave  South  Bend,  Indiana;  and  from  Johnstown,  Pa.,  the  explusion  of  over 
one  thousand  has  taken  place.  Among  the  leaders  in  driving  the  colored  man 
from  Johnstown  is  the  mayor  himself.  He  says  they  must  go,  peaceably  if 
possible,  but  by  arms,  if  necessary — that ’s  practically  how  the  negro ’s  alleged 
northern  friend  feels  towards  him  when  he  becomes  tired  of  him — and  that’s 
early  in  the  game  of  association. 

The  average  northern  person  never  gets  a proper  understanding  of  the  col- 
ored man  until  he  sojourns  for  a while  in  the  South,  where  the  negro  is  at  his 
best,  and  where  he  is  accorded  a just  treatment — but  never  social  equality. 
That’s  an  impossibility ; and  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  slightly  approached 
trouble  of  a serious  nature  occurs  at  once. 

The  best  place  for  the  better  class  of  colored  people  is  in  the  South — the 
sensible  among  the  race  know  it,  and  are  governing  themselves  accordingly. 

* * * * * * * 

THE  BATTERY  PARK. 

The  Battery  Park  Hotel  at  Asheville,  after  a successful  career  covering 
thirty-seven  years,  was  closed  the  other  day  “for  good. ” The  building  is  to 
be  torn  down,  the  mountain  leveled,  and  another  larger  and  finer  Battery 
Park  Hotel  is  to  be  erected,  and  they  say  within  the  next  year. 

The  old  Battery  Park  has  been  a famous  place.  To  stop  there  and  have 
it  narrated  around  was  considered  a badge  of  honor  and  great  distinction.  In 
all  probability  more  courting  couples  and  bridal  parties  have  registered  at 
this  famous  place  than  in  any  hotel  in  the  South.  The  state,  national  and 
foreign  dignitaries  that  have  from  first  to  last  put  up  at  the  Battery  would 
make  a book  as  large  as  a common  School  Dictionary. 

But  with, all  this  promised  development  and  apparent  improvement  in  the 
heart  of  Asheville,  it  seems  all  but  a sin  to  destroy  the  magnificent  views 
available  from  the  site  of  the  Battery,  and  one  could  wish  that  some  law, 
sentimental  if  not  legal,  could  be  invoked  to  prevent  the  cutting  down  of  this 
beauty  spot.  But  beauty  amounts  but  little  when  butted  up  against  the  com- 
mercial. 


A LUCKY  EDITOR. 

Mr.  John  A Livingston,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  News  & Observer,  has 
spelled  down  the  whole  class  and  stands  head.  Some  time  ago  the  Progres- 
sive Farmer  offered  a valuable  prize  for  the  best  article  on  co-operative  market- 
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ing.  When  all  the  papers  were  in,  the  decision  went  to  Mr.  Livingston. 

There  has  arisen  an  extremely  warm  division,  in  certain  quarters  of  the 
state,  over  the  efficacy  and  righteousness  of  the  co-operative  plan  of  market- 
ing tobacco  and  cotton.  THE  UPLIFT  finds  Mr.  Livingston’s  article  a very 
strong  presentation  of  the  co-operative  side,  and,  as  information,  purposes  to 
reproduce  it  in  these  columns.  The  opposition,  wherever  it  exists,  to  this 
method  of  marketing  crops  is  more  pronounced  among  the  dealers  and  hand- 
lers of  tobacco  than  among  the  cotton  dealers.  The  warehousemen  in  certain 
places,  contending  for  their  side  of  the  proposition,  have  put  up  a heavy  fight, 
through  the  papers  and  the  courts,  against  co-operative  plan  of  marketing 
tobacco. 

Mr.  Livingston’s  article  will  throw  considerable  light  on  the  subject. 


HOW  COLUMBUS  COUNTY  DOES  IT. 

The  operation  of  the  boll  weevil  has  put  the  farmer  to  his  best  wits.  In 
some  sections,  the  farmer  has  persuaded  himself  to  regard  the  boll  weevil  as 
a blessing  in  disguise;  in  others,  where  he  has  recently  made  his  appearance, 
the  farmer  scarcely  knows  what  to  do  to  meet  the  situation. 

The  Raleigh  News  & Observer  has  this  comment  to  make  on  what  has  taken 
jdace  in  Columbus  county,  the  extreme  south-eastern  county  of  the  state,  where 
the  boll  weevil  entered  the  state  and  has  been  operating  the  longest: 

Columbus  County  gets  even  with  the  boll  weevil  by  growing  straw- 
berries and  tobacco.  The  Whiteville  News-Reporter,  which  says  the 
Columbia  farmers  will  get“ around  three  million  dollars”  for  their  to- 
bacco this  year,  is  inclined  to  think  the  boll  weevil  is  not  a cursej  because 
it  forces  diversification  and  will  “wake  the  farmers  to  the  fact  that  the 
all-cotton  rut  leads  to  nowhere,  and  gets  there,  too.” 

We  cannot  share  the  notion  that  in  any  way  the  boll  weevil  is  a bless- 
ing or  join  with  those  Alabama  farmers  who  erected  a monument  to  the 
billion  dollar1  pest.  However,  if  nothing  else  will  teach  one-crop  farmers 
the  danger  of  such  dependence,  his  appearance  may  in  some  sections  not 
be  as  destructive  in  the  long  run  as  is  feared. 

m * * m m * * 

STATE  STIRRED  UP. 

The  question  whether  the  C.  C.  & 0 railroad,  running  from  Johnson  City, 
Tennessee,  via  Marion,  N.  C.,  to  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  shall  be  leased  to  the  A.  C. 
L.  or  the  Seaboard  for  ninety-nine  years,  is  a live  one  in  the  state.  It  was 
proposed  by  the  Interstates  Commerce  Commission  to  effect  a lease  to  the 
Coast  Line,  but  took  occasion  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  authorities  in  those 
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states  affected.  Gov.  Morrison  referred  the  matter  to  the  State  Corporation 
Commission  for  its  opinion,  reserving  the  right  to  make  such  recommendation 
in  the  end  that  seemed  to  him  best  for  the  state. 

Large  delegations  have  been  before  the  North  Carolina  Corporation  Com- 
mission during  the  past  week — some  for  the  Coast  Line,  with  the  large  ma- 
jority favoring  the  Seaboard.  Will  see  what  we  will  see.  The  latest  how- 
ever, is  to  make  the  C.  C.  & 0.  railroad  “the  handy  boy”  for  all  roads  that 
wish  to  use  it.  That  will  be  something  like  the  history  of  the  R.  F,  & P.  rail- 
road in  Virginia. 

$ * * 5{S  # * 

VIGOROUS  CAMPAIGN. 

They  are  having  a stirring  time  in  the  second  congressional  district.  A 
special  election  has  been  called  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  untimely 
death  of  Congressman  Claude  Kitchin.  There  are  three  strong  men  contend- 
ing for  the  nomination:  Judge  J.  H.  Kerr,  of  Warren,  Hon.  N.  J.  Rouse,  of 
Lenoir,  and  ex-solicitor  Allsbrook,  of  Edgecombe. 

Judge  Kerr  is  now  filling  a position  in  the  Superior  court;  Mr.  Rouse,  while 
not  holding  office  at  present,  has  been  an  outstanding  figure  in  democratic  ac- 
tivities ; and  Mr.  Allsbrook,  immediately  upon  announcing  his  candidacy,  sent 
in  to  the  governor  his  resignation  as  solicitor.  There  are  yet  two  more  weeks 
of  strenuous  campaigning  before  the  primary;  and  the  wise  ones  declare  that 
in  all  probability  a second  primary  will  be  necessary  to  name  the  successful 
nominee. 


A PROMISING  BEGINNING. 

The  Concord  board  of  school  commissioners  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a 
decidedly  progressive  and  worthwhile  movement.  The  Fine  Arts  Department 
of  the  Concord  Woman’s  Club,  impressed  with  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
in  having  music  taught  in  the  public  schools,  presented  the  matter  in  the  past 
Spring  to  the  local  board.  That  body  of  men,  who  seek  to  serve  the  very  best 
interest  of  the  children,  is  always  ready  to  hear  suggestions  and  welcomes 
them.  The  school  commissioners  were  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  adding 
music  to  the  curriculum,  and  instructed  Prof.  Webb  to  provide  a teacher. 

Growing  out  of  this  forward  movement,  Prof.  Doyle  is  on  the  ground.  He 
comes  with  a splendid  recommendation  as  a gentleman  and  a teacher,  and  has 
been  received  in  the  old  town  with  great  pleasure.  He  has  an  attractive 
personality,  and  has  started  in  in  a business-like  manner  and  with  great  zeal 
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to  make  his  department  efficient. 

The  effect  is  already  seen.  Heretofore  when  the  husband  started  out  after 
tea,  he  had  to  answer  from  his  better-half  the  question,  “ where  are  you  go- 
ing ?”  The  stereotyped  reply  always  was,  “to  the  lodge.”  Prof.  Doyle  has 
organized  an  orchestra  in  the  high  school.  The  youngsters,  instead  of  want- 
ing to  loiter  on  the  streets  or  idle  away  precious  moments,  are  genuinely 
enthusiastic.  Proof:  Only  two  weeks  have  passed  with  music  instruction  in 
the  Concord  Public  schools,  and  yet  the  first-graders  can  sing  two  songs  most 
acceptably;  and  son  runs  up  against  a question  that  mama  confined  to  dad 
heretofore.  This  is  how  the  change  has  come  about : a Concord  youngster, 
completing  his  supper,  arose  and  said  to  his  mother,  “I’ll  be  out  for  an  hour 
or  so ; ” seeing  on  the  face  of  his  mother  an  expression  of  wonder,  simply 
added,  “I’m  going  .to  band-practice.”  That’s  alright. 


THE  STATE  AMERICAN  LEG-XONAIRES. 

That  was  a great  meeting  the  state  organization  of  American  Legionaires 
held  in  Rocky  Mount  last  week.  The  retiring  commander,  Hon.  James  A. 
Lockhart,  of  Charlotte,  stood  by  his  guns  and  reiterated  his  position  as 
to  whom  he  considered  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  legionaires  for  public 
office.  The  report  is  that  his  sentiments  met  approval  by  the  large  convention. 

A spirited  contest,  friendly  however,  took  place  in  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year.  There  were  several  candidates  for  Commander,  and  on 
the  sixth  ballot  Hon.  Wiley  C.  Rodman,  a prominent  young  lawyer  of  Wash- 
ington, was  chosen.  Mr.  John  Montgomery  Oglesby,  of  Concord,  was  elected 
vice-commander.  He  has  received  the  congratulations  of  his  friends  in  Con- 
cord upon  his  recognition  in  this  great  organization  of  patriotic  North  Caro- 
linians. 

* * # * * * * 

DR.  BRANSON. 

The  state  is  enjoying  the  entertaining  and  informing  letters  that  Dr.  E.  C. 
Branson,  who  is  now  abroad  touring  European  countries.  His  letters  for  the 
present  have  been  an  intimate  study  of  the  habits  and  thrift  and  manner  of 
living  of  the  Germans.  No  more  instructive  letters  have  been  written,  and 
Dr.  Branson,  very  clever  and  with  eyes  open,  has  given  a very  minute  analysis 
of  the  conditions  he  finds  in  the  German  country. 

When  he  returns  from  abroad,  the  doctor  could  do  a goodly  part  by  assem- 
bling all  his  articles,  illustrate  them,  and  issue  them  in  book  form.  Such  a 
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book  would  be  an  interesting  addition  to  any  one’s  library.  His  letters  have 
been  appearing  in  the  Sunday  editions  of  the  leading  state  dailies. 


SOLDIERS’  HOME  SUSTAINED  A LOSS. 

For  twenty-five  years  Gen.  Julian  S.  Carr,  the  great  North  Carolinian,  who 
poured  out  his  love  and  devotion  upon  the  Confederate  soldier,  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  direction  of  the  Soldier’s  Home  at  Raleigh,  and  for  most  of 
the  time  he  has  been  the  chairman  of  the  board. 

Gen.  Carr  has  tendered  his  resignation  as  a member  of  the  board  to  Gov. 
Morrison  to  go  into  effect  October  1st.  This  grand  old  man  feels  that  he  has 
served  his  time  and  that  the  service  of  love  should  be  given  to  another.  There 
may  be  others  who  will  take  an  equal  interest  in  the  cause,  but  none  can  be 
found  to  surpass  the  interest  and  care  the  General  always  manifested  for  the 
comfort  and  peace  of  the  old  boys  in  gray  at  the  Soldiers’  Home. 
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MOULDER  OF  THE  CITIZEN. 

Ool.  A1  Fairbrother  in  Charlotte  Observer 


COL.  AL.  FAIRBROTHER 


I made  it  my  business  the  other  day 
to  go  to  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Man- 
ual Training  and  Industrial  school, 
after  reading  in  several  papers  that 
“hundreds  of  friends  of  that  insti- 
tution” would  be  present. 

In  a general  way  I had  counted  my- 
self a “friend”  of  that  insti- 
tution. I have  done  but  little,  in  a 
material  way,  for  the  school,  but  felt, 


like  many  others,  that  I was  “a 
friend”  of  it. 

On  this  occasion  the  trustees  were 
to  receive  the  splendid  new  admin- 
istration building  3rected  and  pres- 
ented to  the  institution  by  Mrs. 
James  William  Cannon,  of  Con- 
cord. She  gave  $50,000  for  the 
building — a beautiful  and  well- 
equipped  pile — the  contractor  mak- 
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ing  a profit  on  it  of  $17. 

The  training  school  is  a state  in- 
stitution. The  state  appropriates 
each  session  of  the  legislature,  a 
certain  sum  to  assist  in  maintaining. 
Private  subscriptions  and  donations 
of  buildings  have  been  large;  sev- 
eral counties  have  built  cottages 
there — but  what  got  me  to  wonder- 
ing was  this : Why  speak  of  the 
institution  having  friends — or,  rath- 
er, why  isn’t  every  law-abiding  and 
order-loving  citizen  its  friend?  We 
maintain  jails  and  penitentiaries 
and  feel  that  the  whole  state  is 
friendly  to  them  else  there  would 
be  no  appropriations.  In  other 
words  no  law  abiding  citizen  is  an 
enemy  to  the  jail — all  feel  that  it 
is  a part  of  what  we  must  have  and 
we  pay  the  price. 

This  Stonewall  Jackson  Training 
school  is  not  yet  understood  by 
many  of  our  citizens.  I dare  say 
that  not  20  per  cent  of  North  Caro- 
lina’s tax  payers  know  what  is  done 
there;  how  it  is  done — or  realize  the 
great  good  that  the  institution  is 
doing  for  society,  for  better  citizen- 
ship, not  only  in  our  state,  but  in  the 
United  States — for  that  matter  in 
the  world. 

We  all  know  now  that  jails  and 
convict  camps  are  but  the  brood- 
ing places  of  criminals — that  but 
few  young  people  who  get  within 
their  walls  ever  come  out  to  assist 
society — but  90  per  cent  and  more 
graduate  as  criminals — with  a hand 
against  society — come  out  degraded, 
as  they  feel — come  out  with  hope 
gone  and  spirit  broken. 

But  every  convict — every  jail  bird 
■ — every  person  sentenced  to  the 
roads  serves  somewhere  his  “ first 
term.”  And  if  it  happens  to  be  that 


a child,  a boy  this  side  of  21 — old 
enough  to  be  graduated  as  a crim- 
inal, but  not  old  enough  to  'sign 
away  his  property — is  the  victim  of 
his  own  folly — if  the  vice  of  youth 
which  we  punish  the  same  as  the 
crime  of  age — is  sent  to  one  of  these 
places  to  mingle  with  the  hardened 
criminal  nine  times  in  ten  he  comes 
out  worse  than  when  he  went  in — 
nine  times  out  of  ten  he  has  planned 
further  depredations  and  made  to 
himself  a solemn  oath  that  he  “will 
get  even/’  And  that  is  why  crimes 
'increase.  That  is  why  we  are  all 
aroused  over  prison  reform — that  is- 
why  a few  men  with  vision  were 
willing  to  back  James  P.  Cook  in 
establishing  the  training  school. 

And  what  is  it?  I saw  over  300 
boys  in  uniform.  Little  red-blooded 
devils  who  inherently  and  instinc- 
tively thought  they  were  the  cap- 
tains of  their  souls — who  defied  the 
rules  of  society — transgressed  a law 
and  from  superior  court  benches 
and  from  decisions  of  juvenile 
courts  they  were  sent,  instead  of  to 
prison,  to  a training  school. 

Every  boy  is  on  his  honor..  No 
guards.  No  iron  bars.  No  locking 
them  in  cages  or  rooms — each  one 
of  the  little  men  in  the  making  is 
allowed  absolute  freedom.  And  the 
history  is — glorius  history  to  read 
— 90  per  cent  of  those  who  have 
graduated  have  made  good.  That  is 
wonderful.  Ninety  per  cent  saved 
to  society ; saved  to  themselves. 
Started  on  the  right  road.  Started 
with  a trade;  started  with  a knowl- 
edge of  God;  started  with  an  abso- 
lute knowledge  of  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong — and  nev- 
er having  been  prisoners,  but  pu- 
pils in  a big  school,  no  broken  spir- 
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its — no  shame  faced  business — no 
stricken  conscience — but  clean,  stur- 
dy and  unafraid  they  go  out  into 
the  world  and  take  their  places 
where  good  citizens  belong. 

And  when  we  think  that  within  a 
cycle  of  500  years  this  great  insti- 
tution will  save  perhaps  200,000 
citizens — and  500  years  are  not 
many  in  the  life  of  a state — will  not 
only  save  that  many  to  society  but 
rescue  that  many  from  jails  and 
penitentiaries — where  is  there  a 


greater  agency  for  good?  It  looks 
to  me  that  all  of  us  should  enthuse 
over  this  institution.  It  looks  to 
me  that  every  citizen  should  inform 
himself  concerning  it ; look  it  over 
— see  the  possibilities — and  make  it 
large  enough  to  take  in  every  boy 
who  errs — give  him  the  chance — 
take  care  of  him  there  instead  of 
waiting  to  entertain  him  in  the  jail 
or  penitentiary  after  his  soul  is  lost 
•pa^iunuoo  aimao  siq  pun 


GOLDEN  ROD. 

When  the  wayside  tangles  blaze 
In  the  low  September  sun, 

When  the  flowers  of  Summer  days 
Droop  and  wither,  one  by  one, 

Reaching  up  through  bush  and  brier, 
Sumptuous  brow  and  heart  of  fire, 
Flaunting  high  its  wind-rocked  plume, 
Brave  with  wealth  of  native  bloom, — 
Goldenrod ! 

In  the  pasture’s  rude  embrace 
All  o’errun  with  tangled  vines, 

Where  the  thistle  claims  its  place, 

And  the  straggling  hedge  confines, 
Bearing  still  the  sweet  impress 
Of  unfettered  loveliness, 

In  the  field  and  by  the  wall, 

Binding,  clasping,  crowning  all,— * 
Goldenrod ! 

— Elaine  Goodale  Eastman. 
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BLOWING  ROCK-A  PROSPECT. 

By  C.  W,  Hunt 


Ever  since  the  writer  came  to  know 
and  think  of  Summer  resorts,  the 
name  of  Blowing  Rock  has  been  com- 
mon in  print  throughout  the  length 
of  the  State;  and  though  20  odd 
miles  from  a railroad,  and  the  road 
thither  from  Lenoir  was  a rough 
mountain  trail,  taking  from  six  to 
nine  hours  to  drive  it  with  horses 
tired  and  worn,  those  who  have  known 
the  place  so  well  for  forty  odd  years, 
who  still  live,  have  sought  its  cooling 
breezes  with  each  succeeding  summer 
and  those  who  knew  it  and  have  pass- 
ed from  hence,  left  the  heritage  to 
the  younger  generations,  and  the 
summer  population  has  increased  as 
their  progeny  have  increased.  The 
old  and  the  young  are  still  going, 
and  some  will  want  to  go  there  as 
long  as  an  auto  can  carry  them  hith- 
er on  a stretcher.  When;  people 
hang  on  to  a resort  like  that,  in  the 
language  of  the  street,  1 ‘ there  is 
something  to  it.”  You  can  get  into 
mountains  in  shorter  distances;  you 
can  find  mountain  towns  with  modern 
streets  and  other  improvements,  but 
they  lack  climate,  and  it  is  that  last 
word,  c-l-i-m-ate,  Climate,  that  tells 
the  tale. 

You  can  leave  any  place  along  the 
Southern  Railway,  north  or  south  of 
Charlotte,  for  100  or  150  miles  of 
Blowing  Rock,  and  within  four  to 
six  hours  leave  a climate  of  90  de- 
grees in  the  shade  for  a temperature 
of  60  to  70  degrees  at  nightfall.  All 
other  places  in  valleys  or  on  moun- 
tain sides  burn  you  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  but  at  Blowing  Rock  you 
have  to  get  out  and  tramp,  golf  or 


some  other  kind  of  hustling  to  get 
up  a sweat.  Knowing  that,  and  know- 
ing how  easy  it  is  for  the  cooling 
Summer  rains  to  fall  and  drench  and 
do  away  with  dust,  and  the  abscence 
of  sweltering  heat,  and  how  one  can 
lie  down  at  night  wrapped  in  one  or 
two  blankets  (andl  sleep  all  night  with- 
out turning  over,  the  wonder  is  that 
so  few,  comparatively,  have  found  its 
rare  climate  and  made  it  a Summer 
mecca  to  rest  the  tired  body  and 
nerves. 

Blowing  Rock  is  on  the  mountain 
top.  Is  “high  and  lifted  up.” 
The  lowering  clouds  at  times  hide  its 
face.  You  look  out  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  on  mountain  after  moun- 
tain, range  after  range,  until  the  eye 
is  tired,  and  the  vision  can  reach  no 
further.  Facing  off  the  two  miles  of 
precipitious  cliffs,  your  back  is  to  a 
mountainous  farm  and  grazing  coun- 
try, that  is  on  the  4000  feet  level, 
but  warmer  than  along  the  cliffs. 
The  village  and  hotels  stretch  for 
• The  village  and  hotels  stretch  for 
about  three  miles  along  the  highway 
that  looks  to  the  right  over  farm 
lands  or  to  the  left  over  the  moun- 
tains described  above.  The  Summer 
homes  are  the  most  part  overlooking 
the  grand  mountain  views,  while  na- 
tive homes  are  mostly  in  the  valleys 
hiding  from  the  winter  winds,  which 
blow  here  as  at  no  other  point  in  all 
the  western  half  of  the  State.  As 
the  first  Avarm  days  of  May  come  in 
the  lower  altitudes,  the  Summer 
homes  begin  to  fill.  Those  without 
the  cares  of  business  come  first  with 
a sick  babe  or  growing  healthy  chil- 
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dren.  And  as  the  season  advances 
the  crowd  increases;  and  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  September  first 
there  is  one  continual  procession  go- 
ing and  coming,  filling  all  six  hotels 
arid  houses  of  entertainment  to  over- 
flowing, and  with  many  the  cost  is 
no  item.  The  mountain  highway  is 
such  that  any  woman  at  all  familiar 
with  driving  an  auto  can  come  alone 
if  she  likes-  Added  to  those  who 
drive  here  for  vacations  and  week- 
ends at  the  hotels  or  with  friends  in 
the  cottages,  there  is  all  through  the 
season  one  continual  line  of  visitors 
for  a day,  those  passing  through, 
campers  and  such;  and  on  Sundays 
there  is  congestion  of  autos  from  40 
to  60  miles  distance,  made  of  rural 
population,  town  people  and  whatnot, 
just  driving  to  kill  the  time  and  feel 
the  exhilaration  of  rarified  air,  as 
well  as  the  thrill  of  driving  a climb- 
ing car  up  the  mountain  or  feasting 
the  eye  on  the  ever  changin  panor- 
ama of  mountain,  valley  and  peaks,  as 
one  climbs  about  2000  feet  in  ten 
miles. 

And  Blowing  Rock  is  just  in  the 
making.  The  beautiful  old  Green 
Park  hotel,  the  first  thing  you  see  up 
the  mountain,  has  long  fed  and  rested 
weary  souls,  and  is  loved  and  esteem- 
ed by  hundreds  and  hundreds  who 
have  come  here  for  years  and  years, 
and  the  midway  place  the  Blowing 
Rock  hotel  has  its  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, but  the  making  of  the  pala- 
tial place,  known  as  Mayview  Manor, 
by  W.  L.  Alexander  and  associates  is 
the  crowning  work  of  placing  Blowing 
Rock  on  the  map.  The  three  named 
with  the  year  round  Wataugua,  the 
Martins  and  Skyland  furnish  any 
class  of  entertainment  one  may  de- 
sire; from  two  dollars  to  fifteen  dol- 


lars per  day.  The  season  now  clos- 
ing has  been  the  greatest  ever.  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennesee,  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  are  all  drawn 
upon  to  make  the  crowd,  and  autos 
bearing  the  license  tags  of  all  these 
states  and  others  are  familiar  on  the 
roads  and  parking  places.  Junaluska, 
Montreat,  Blue  Ridge,  Ridge  Crest, 
Bon  darken,  and  all  the  other  re- 
ligious Summer  resorts,  have  their 
followers,  and  it  is  well.  The  writer 
would  detract  nothing  from  them; 
they  are  doing  a great  work  with 
those  seeking  teaching  and  religious 
training  in  their  denominational 
places,  and  they  are  saluted  as  shin- 
ing lights  for  those  seeking  mental 
exhilaration;  but  for  the  man  or  wo- 
man that  wants  relaxation  and  escape 
from  the  depression  of  heat,  give 
that  one  Blowing  Rock  on  the  Moun- 
tain top. 

Each  season  sees  more  and  more 
homes  going  up ; property  is  ad- 
vancing; choice  places  are  being  taken 
by  those  not  yet  ready  to  build. 
Those  who  can  leave  their  work,  can 
spend  seven  months  here  as  at  no 
other  places;  in  which  time  one  sees 
the  budding  of  Spring  and  the  leaf 
coloring  of  Fall  when  Jack  Frost 
does  his  work. 

What  do  these  resorters  do?  Rest, 
sleep,  play  golf,  ride  horseback,  swim, 
play  bridge,  tour  the  contry.  Lin- 
ville  23  miles  is  a beautiful  drive, 
and  on  to  Newland,  Banner  Elk, 
Valle  Crusis  and  Boone  all  of  which 
are  places  of  interests,  and  the  coun- 
try so  unlike  the  red  hills  that  one 
feels  that  he  is  not  in  North  Carolina 
at  all.  The  rolling  farms  with  green 
hills  dotted  with  cattle,  and  some 
cultivated  fields.  On  this  drive  is 
Grandfather  Orphanage  at  Banner 
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Elk,  the  Valle  Crusis  Industrial 
school,  and  the  Appalachain  Train- 
ing school  at  Boone. 

What  do  they  eat?  Why  the  fresh- 
est vegetables  sold  anywhere,  and  the 
finest  fruit,  especially  the  evei  bear- 
ing strawberry  that  grows  here  as 
nowhere  else,  and  the  pity  of  it  is 
the  very  best  vegetables  and  fruits 
are  in  their  prime  when  the  crowd 
is  going  down  the  mountain;  ;»nd 
such  lamb-chops  as  are  found  no 
where  else.  Grass  fed  beef  is  not 


the  best,  but  lamb-chops  are  better 
than  those  in  cold  storage.  Corn, 
stringbeans,  tomatoes,  cabbage  are 
standards,  as  well  as  the  irish  and 
sweet  potato.  I do  not  know  where 
they  come  from,  but  the  yams  that 
are  sold  here  in  June,  July  and  Au- 
gust are  the  best  ever,  and  the  new 
potatoes  come  before  the  old  ones 
are  gone.,  Good  eats,  cool  Summer, 
restful  nights  make  the  place  one  to 
be  sought  by  all. 


Notwithstanding  radical  differences  in  the  habits  and  general  character- 
istics of  men,  declared  Dr.  J.  H.  Barnhardt  at  West  Market  Street 
Methodist  church  Greensboro,  N.  C.  on  Sunday  last,  “they  are  a unit  in 
their  consciousness  of  God.  ’ ’ Their  worship  of  God  is  not  based  upon  the 
same  principles;  in  fact,  some  of  them  do  not  worship  God  at  all.  “Some 
do  not  even  know  who  or  where  or  what  God  is : but  that  there  is  a God,  or 
ought  to  be  one,  of  some  kind,  is  the  avowed  belief  of  the  most  ignorant 
as  well  as  the  wisest  man  who  walks  the  soil  of  this  planet  today.’’ 


^ THE  THEISTIC  EVOLUTIONIST. 

(Presbyterian  Standard.) 


Some  of  our  brethren  are  in  a 
strait  betwixt  two,  whether  to  hold 
with  the  scientific  evolutionist,  and 
this  “save  their  faces,”  as  intellec- 
tuals, or  to  reject  evolution  and  take 
their  stand  among  the  non-seientifie 
ministry. 

They  have  finally  found  what  the 
Latins  used  to  call  a “tertium 
quid,”  whereby  they  can  be  both 
scientific  and  orthodox.  They  have 
revived  an  old  viewT  of  evolution, 
wTiieh  they  call  theistic  evolution, 
thinking  that  by  admitting  the  di- 
vine workmanship  before  man  is 
pronounced  ready  for  his  part  in  the 
drama  of  life,  they  can  recognize 
God  in  creation  and  yet  admit  the 


testimony  of  science. 

By  this  time  we  ought  to  be  ac- 
customed to  new  names.  We  hear 
of  the  new  age,  the  new  woman,  the 
new  thought,  and  the  preacher  of 
the  new  religion.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances courtesy  demands  that  we 
receive  this  new  comer  into  the 
sphere  of  religious  thought,  who  ap- 
pears under  the  name  of  theistic  evo- 
Jution. 

Before  however  taking  it  at  its 
face  value,  we  would  like  to  examine 
its  claims. 

Some  of  our  own  beloved  brethren, 
we  understand,  style  themselves  as 
believers  in  this  theory — which  to  us 
appears  to  be  a contradiction  in 
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terms. 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  under- 
stand the  evolution  theory,  man  be- 
gan with  the  protoplasm  countless 
ages  ago  and  by  a process  of  natural 
selection,  he  passed  from  one  grade 
to  another,  each  time  rising  in  the 
scale,  and  eventually  passing  from 
the  ape  to  man,  who  has  since  grown 
from  the  lower  grade  of  man  to  the 
man  as  described  in  Genesis  who  God 
pronounced  to  be  very  good. 

If  we  understand  the  theory  of  the 
theistic  evolutionist,  just  when  this 
evoluting  creation  reached  the  phys- 
ical man,  God  stepped  in,  breathed 
into  this  physical  body  the  breath  of 
life,  and  he  became  a living  soul. 

Thus  they  recognize  natural  law, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  think  that 
they  give  a place  for  God  as  the 
Creator  of  the  spiritual  part  of  man. 

This  may  satisfy  some  minds,  but 
not  ours,  which  would  have  to  be 
made  over  in  order  to  accept  such  a 
theory. 

The  old  doctorine  taught  us  that 
this  man,  the  product  of  theistic  evo- 
lution, was  the  federal  head  of  the 
race. 

God  pronounced  him  good,  and 
then  in  order  to  confirm  his  will  in 
holiness,  He  put  him  to  a test — and 
let  him  stand  as  the  federal  head  of 
his  race,  so  that  if  he  stood  the  test, 
his  posterity  would  share  in  the 
benefit  of  his  victory. 

If  it  had  been  the  other  way,  so 
that  each  of  his  posterity  would  have 
to  stand  the  test  alone,  then  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  ruin  for  the 
race,  without  any  hope  of  success. 

The  further  they  went  on  in  sin, 
the  more  certain  would  have  been 
the  fall  of  each  generation,  becausf 
each  generation  would  inherit  the 


tendency  to  sin  of  the  preceding  gen- 
erations. Under  God’s  plan  the  first 
man  who  was  without  sin  in  himself 
and  had  no  sinful  inheritance,  came 
to  the  test  with  everything  in  his 
favor. 

But  when  we  consider  this  evolu- 
tionary man,  who  had  developed 
from  the  lowest  form  of  life  to  the 
fully  developed  animal  nature,  whose 
appetites  had  never  been  controlled, 
but  who  had  all  through  this  long 
process  of  development  yielded  to 
that  appetite,  there  was  no  possible 
escape  from  yielding  when  the  pro- 
per inducement  was  presented  to 
that  appetite. 

Picture  if  you  can  this  animal 
monster,  devoid  of  any  spiritual  na- 
ture, then  given  that  spiritual  nature 
and  put  to  the  test. 

Under  the  old  plan,  there  was 
some  hope  for  Adam’s  posterity;  but 
under  this  theistic  evolution  theory, 
there  was  no  hope  whatever. 

Instead  then  of  the  federal  head- 
ship of  Adam  being  an  example  of 
the  justice  and  mercy  of  God,  it  was 
a cruel  act  of  injustice  to  make  our 
future  depend  upon  the  test  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  joined  to  an  animal 
nature,  developed  through  countless 
ages,  with  no  control  over  the  appe- 
tites. We  prefer  to  believe  that  the 
first  man  Adam  was  made  a living 
soul : the  last  Adam  was  made  a 
quickening  spirit. 

When  we  read  that  Adam  was 
“the  figure  of  him  that  was  to 
come,  ’ ’ we  love  to  picture  that  Adam 
as  God ’s  direct  creation,  coming 
fresh  from  His  hands,  a fit  type  of 
Him  who,  amidst  the  sins  of  an  im- 
moral age,  was  tble  to  say,  “Which 
of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin?’’  We 
could  never  believe  that  the  animal 
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man  of  evolution,  suddenly  joined  to 
a spiritual  nature  is  a fit  type  of 
Him  who  was  “holy,  harmless  unde- 
filed, separate  from  sinners,  and 
made  higher  than  the  heavens. ” 

Let  lis  have  the  matter  clearly 
before  us.  Under  the  Scripture 
theory  of  man’s  creation  and  fall, 
our  federal  head  whose  success  or 
failure  was  to  determine  the  weal  or 
woe  of  our  race,  for  all  time,  was  a 
perfect  man,  framed  by  the  hand  of 
God,  both  physically  and  spiritually, 
made  in  His  image,  with  no  bias  to 
either  good  or  evil. 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to 
this  new  theory,  the  blind  forces  of 
nature  develop  the  animal  man  from 
the  lowest  order  of  life  to  the  per- 
fections of  physical  manhood.  Then 
when  he  had  reached  the  height  of 
physical  nature,  God  steps  in,  gives 
him  a spiritual  nature,  and  then  se- 
lects this  new  combination  to  stand 
as  the  head  of  our  race. 


As  the  head  of  our  race,  we  art 
responsible  for  him.  If  he  wins  in 
the  test,  we  are  to  share  the  fruits  of 
his  victory,  but  if  he  fails,  we  also 
pay  the  penealty  of  failure.  The  test 
is  an  appeal  to  appetite,  and  when 
we  remember  that  his  progress  from 
the  lowest  order  to  the  height  of  the 
animal  kingdom  has  been  made  by 
the  yielding  to  blind  appetite,  then 
we  realize  how  certain  failure  on  his 
part  was. 

God  made  man  in  His  own  image, 

According  to  the  Scripture  theory, 
with  a will  in  equilibrium,  biased 
neither  to  good  or  evil,  which  gave 
mankind  more  than  an  equal  chance 
to  win. 

One  theory  is  that  of  science  false- 
ly so-called,  while  the  other  is  that 
taught  by  God  in  His  Word.  When 
we  balance  one  over  against  another, 
we  say  with  Paul,  “Let  God  be  true, 
but  every  man  a liar.  ” 


The  thought  of  having  donated  the  necessary  funds  with  which  to  erect 
the  new  building  at  the  Jackson  Training  School  which  was  dedicated 
Tuesday  afternoon  will  certainly  be  a comfort  to  Mrs.  Cannon  as  she  pas- 
ses on  toward  the  sunset  of  life.  As  she  sees  the  great  help  which  her 
donation  shall  be  to  those  who  otherwise  might  never  have  had  a chance 
in  life,  she  will  realize  more  fully  the  meaning  of  the  prophet’s  words, 
”But  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  at  evening  time  there  shall  be  light.” 

- — Albemarle  News  Herald. 


“UNCLE  BILLY”  REAVIS  IS  NOW  100. 

G.  Wright  Lankford , in  Sunday's  Greensboro  News,  gives  us  a highly 
human  interest  story  about  the  celebration  of  “Uncle  Billy " Reavis ’ one 
hundredth  birthday.  The  opponents  of  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  will 
take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  neither  this  old  man  or  his  wife,  now  ninety 
seven  years  old,  ever  used  the  weed.  There  is  a quality  of  mind  and  heart 
that  all  possess  which  does  them  credit  to  honor  the  particularly  aged.  There 
is  no  exception  in  this  case.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reavis  are  the  grand-parents  of 
one  of  Concord's  highly  esteemed  ladies,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Williams,  who  with  her 
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husband  joined  the  throngs  that  made 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  a 
thousand  people  attended  the  100th 
birthday  celebration  near  her  Tues- 
day of  William  (Uncle  Billy)  Reavis, 
to  do  honor  to  him  and  his  wife  who 
will  be  97  years  of  age  in  December 
and  with  whom  he  has  lived  for  more 
than  71  years. 

The  hundreds  of  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  old  couple  found  them 
sitting  on  the  porch  of  the  home, 
into  which  they  moved  66  years  ago 
and  where  grew  up  a family  of  eight 
children.  From  these  children  have 
come  69  grandchildren.  79  great- 
grandchildren and  several  great- 
great-grandchildren.  These  descend- 
ants have  scattered  to  all  corners 
of  the  earth,  but  many  of  them 
found  their  way  back  to  the  quaint 
little  weather-boarded  log  home  in 
which  they  or  their  fathers  and 
mothers  or  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers grew  to  be  men  and  women 
of  the  world. 

“Uncle  Billy’ ’ as  he  is  called  by 
everyone  who  knows  him,  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  day  more  than  anyone 
elsfe  in  the  crowd  and  with  a re- 
markably keen  memory  recalled 
deeds  and  happenings  of  forgotten 
times  which  were  really  pioneer  days 
in  North  Carolina. 

He  was  too  old  to  fight  in  the 
Civil  war,  but'  he  can  still  remember 
the  inauguration  of  Andrew  Jackson 
as  President  of  the  United  States 
in  1829  when  he  was  a boy  of  six 
summers  and  he  has  voted  in  every 
presidential  election  since  Van  Buren. 
His  wife  voted  in  the  last  national 
election  and  hopes  to  vote  in  one  or 
two  more.  She  walks  about  even  bet- 
ter than  her  husband  and  is,  accord- 


this  remarkable  celebration. 

ing  to  the  opinion  of  the  throng 
which  gathered  to  honor  her  and  her 
aged  mate,  one  of  the  prettiest  old 
ladies  in  the  world. 

Most  of  the  day  she  sat  by  the 
side  of  Uncle  Billy,  attired  in  an 
attractive  lavender  dress  with  white 
lace  trimmings.  Around  her  neck  she 
wore  ra  necklace  and  when  an  admir- 
er told  her  that  she  looked  as  young 
as  she  did  30  years  ago,  she  straight- 
ened to  her  full  height  and  said  it 
was  the  necklace  which  seemed  to 
bring  back  her  youth.  But  it  wasn’t, 
it  was  her  bright  eyes  and  her  ability 
to  walk  lightly  and  appear  to  be 
'a  woman  of  sixty  instead  of  nine- 
six.  She  is  known  as  Aunt  Betty  just 
as  her  husband  is  known  as  Uncle 
Billy. 

Both  a little  deaf,  they  were,  never- 
theless, able  to  understand  thehr 
friends  and  recognize  faces  and  voices 
they  have  not  seen  nor  heard  for 
half  a century.  For,  in  this  gathering 
of  relatives  and  neighbors,  one  could 
find  many  other  old  people  grown 
into  the  seventies  and  eighties. 

Aunt  Betty,  who  is  of  course,  Mrs. 
William  Reavis,  was  Elizabeth  Baity 
before  she  married  and  the  oldest 
child  of  a family  of  13  children.  Her 
only  living  brother,  Dave  Baity,  who 
is  81  years  of  age,  came  all  the  way 
from  his  Indianapolis  home  to  see  her 
at  the  reunion,  and  her  only  living 
sister,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Cooley,  of  Courtney, 
was  also  there.  Mrs.  Cooley  is 
74  years  old  and  is  active  as  a young 
girl.  The  sight  of  these  two  sisters 
and  their  trim  brother  sitting  and 
talking  together  of  their  childhood, 
furnished  an  attractive  picture  for 
the  thousand  visitors. 
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Interested  relatives  tried  to  regis- 
ter the  crowd  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  signature  of  388  relatives  to 
the  couple  and  375  other  visitors. 
Probably  250  failed  to  place  their 
names  on  the  book.  But  among  those 
present  there  were  three  others  who 
had  passed  the  age  of  80  years.  Jes- 
se Wooten,  94  years  old,  a Yadkin- 
ville  man,  Mrs.  Sally  Haynes  89,  also 
attended,  and  Rev.  S.  S.  May,  88- 
years-old  minister  of  the  Baptist 
church  with  them.  The  latter  served 
his  church  for  more  than  50  years. 

Never  Used  Tobacco. 

Neither  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Reavis  has 
ever  used  tobacco  in  any  form.  Specu- 
lators, discussing  the  cause  of  their 
prolonged  lives,  often  point  out  that 
Mr.  Reavis  has  lived  to  be  a hundred 
years  old  because  he  never  worried 
himself.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
look  at  his  wife  who  is  naturally 
nervous  and  fretful,  and  say  they  are 
opposite  in  that  respect. 

Uncle  Billy  is  not  so  strong  as  he 
was  two  years  ago  and  he  hates  to 
acknowledge  that  he  seems  to  be 
getting  older.  At  that  time  he  and 
his  wife  lived  alone  at  the  ages  of  98 
and  94  with  only  a faithful  old  mule 
which  Uncle  Billy  could  saddle  and 
ride  without  aid.  Now  they  have  a 
girl  to  stay  with  them.  But  they 
wait  upon  themselves  in  many  things. 
Both  walk  very  well  and  Uncle  Billy, 
according  to  his  neighbors,  can  still 
shave  himself,  and  without  a glass  at 
that.  He  had  a friend,  R.  M.  Booe, 
shave  him  on  the  morning  of  his  hun- 
dredth birthday  and  Mr.  Booe  believes 
believes  that  he  is  the  only  man  in 
the  world  who  has  ever  done  such  a 
thing.  Certainly  there  was  no  one 
present  at  the  reunion  who  ever  had. 


Walking  about  the  house  and  yard 
one  finds  many  ancient  things.  To 
one  side  of  the  house  is  a hive  of 
bees  which  came  from  the  same  line 
of  a swarm  captured  in  an  old  bee 
tree  by  Uncle  Billy  more  than  60> 
years  ago.  Not  since  that  day  has 
the  Reavis  place  been  without  honey. 

Inside  are  numerous  pieces  of  solid 
walnut  furniture,  hand-made  bed 
coverings,  pillow  slips  with  hand 
worked  flowers  and  birds  created  by 
the  hands  of  Aunt  Betty.  Pretty 
baskets  of  artifical  flowers  hang  on 
the  walls,  also  her  creation.  And 
although  she  never  had  training  for 
such  work,  there  are  many  paintings 
of  faces  and  scenes  which  are  rather 
remarkable  when  her  lack  of  training 
is  considered.  Only  the  old  “home 
place”  remains  in  the  keeping  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Reavis.  Originally  he  own- 
ed and  kept  in  use  1,500  acres  of  land. 
Now  he  has  less  than  150.  All  the 
rest  he  has  sold  and  given  to  his 
children. 

Uncle  Billy’s  father  was  English 
and  his  mother  was  of  Swedish 
descent.  She  was  Jennie  Steelman. 
His  wife  is  of  Scotch-Irish  blood. 

He  tells  a story  of  his  first  teacher 
in  the  schools  of  long  ago,  Jim  Car- 
ter, a veteran  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.  Jim  Carter  was  quite  a charac- 
ter in  this  part  of  the  country  then 
and  wore  a handkerchief  tied  ’round 
his  neck  to  shield  a mean  scar  left 
by  a British  soldier. 

His  relatives  talk  most  of  his  keen 
mind  and  memory.  It  is  told  that 
while  a boy  he  spelled  through  the 
“Old  Blue  Backed  Speller”  twice 
without  a mistake.  He  eats  anything 
he  wants.  Aunt  Betty  eats  many 
things  but  mostly  bread  and  milk. 

Numerous  relatives  came  to  see 
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them  from  the  west.  Dave  Baity 
brought  his  granddaughter,  Miss 
Pauline  Baity,  from  Indianapolis 
with  him,  and  Flake  Baity,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gr.  W.  Baity,  of  Har- 
mony, also  came  with  them  for  the 
Indiana  reunion.  Prof.  John  T.  Par- 
ish, of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  also 
attended.  There  were  distant  rela- 
tions from  South  Carolina.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Eugene  Highsmith  of  Raleigh 
were  present. 

When  “dinner”  was  served  there 
were  plenty  of  well-filled  baskets 
from  all  over  North  Carolina  to  feed 
the  throng,  but  there  was  hardly 
room  for  the  people  around  the  ta- 
bles although  they  amounted  to  154 
feet  in  length  and  4 feet  in  width. 
They  were  not  placed  in  a direct  lii^p 
but  were  partly  formed  around  a 
small  table  at  which  the  honor  couple 
ate.  In  the  center  of  this  table  was 
plaed  a 100-candle  birthday  cake  for 
Uncle  Billy,  and  everyone  tried  to 
take  it. 

The  dinner  proved  a delight  for 
all.  From  Concord,  Kannapolis, 
Mocks  ville,  Winston-Salem, — almost 
-every  town  any  size  in  this  part  of 
the  state,  came  dainties  from  city 
kitchens  to  mix  with  the  fried  chick- 
en, country  ham,  deviled  eggs,  per- 
simmon puddings,  cake  and  custards 


of  country  homes. 

Seven  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reavis’s 
eight  children  are  living  and  all  were 
present  for  the  reunion  but  one,  Mrs. 
Nancy  J.  Wooten,  of  Texas.  All  these 
children  have  married  and  reared 
families.  Some  have  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren  of  their 
own. 

I.  S.  Reavis  has  the  largest  family 
of  them  all  with  16  children  and 
32  grandchildren.  Three  of  his  chil- 
dren are  dead.  D.  I.  Reavis,  who  died 
on  October  21,  1918,  had  11  children 
and  15  grandchildren.  Three  of  his 
children  are  dead. 

W.  D.  Reavis  is  now  only  49  years 
of  age  and  has  nine  children  and  four 
grandchildren.  He  has  twin  baby 
boys.  C.  B.  Reavis,  has  four  children, 
only  three  of  whom  are  living,  and  31 
grandchildren.  Mrs.  Molly  Baity  has 
four  children  and  no  grandchildren. 
Two  of  her  children  are  dead. 

Mrs.  Nettie  Wilkins  has  two  girls, 
only  one  of  whom  is  living,  and  one 
grandchild.  Mrs.  Lilly  Hayes  is  the 
mother  of  12  children,  seven  living  » 
and  she  has  seven  grandchildren 
and  two  great-grandchildren.  Mrs. 
Nancey  Wooten  of  Texas  is  the  mo- 
ther of  11  children,  seven  living  and 
she  has  nine  grandchildren. 


A New  Yorker  tells  of  his  sojourn  at  a certain  hotel  in  the  Carolina 
mountains.  Early  in  the  morning  he  was  aroused  by  a knock  at  his  door. 

“Telegram  fo’  you,  boss,”  replied  the  darkey  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door.  “Will  you  open  the  door?” 

The  New  Yorker  was  angered.  “I  will  not!”  he  yelled  back.  “Can’t 
you  slip  it  under  the  door?” 

“What  is  it?”  he  shouted. 

“No,  boss,”  was  the  response;  “it’s  on  a tray.” 
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MISS  PETERS’  SUCCESSOR. 

By  Edith  Lewis  Hunt 


Anne  Harron  sighed  as  she  looked 
across  the  office  one  hot  afternoon 
at  Rita  Dabney,  who  was  polishing 
her  nails  behind  the  shelter  of  her 
open  desk  drawer.  She  had  hoped 
when  she  left  business  college  to  put 
behind  her  all  the  old  hateful  rivalry 
which  had  always  existed  between 
them,  but  on  the  very  last  day  Rita 
had  announced  triumphantly,  “I  am 
going  to  work  for  Hesketh  & Shearer 
next  Monday.  My  uncle  got  me  in 
there.  It’s  a fine  place. ” 

Anne  had  started  with  something 
akin  to  dismay.  She  had  been  sent 
to  Hesketh  & Shearer  for  experience 
when  that  firm  had  applied  to  the 
college  for  some  extra  help,  and  Mr. 
Shearer  had  told  her  to  come  back 
when  her  course  was  completed  and 
they  would  employ  her  permanently. 
That  was  the  way  it  had  always 
been,  she  reflected;  she  worked  and 
worked  and  worked  for  things  and 
then  Rita  came  along  and  had  them 
given  to  her  without  any  exertion  on 
her  part.  Side  by  side  they  had 
worked  during  all  the  months  of 
their  employment,  Anne  grimly  de- 
termined that  no  fault  should  be 
found  with  her  work,  Rita  airily  con- 
fident of  herself  and  her  powers. 

Red-headed  Terry  Steele,  the  office 
boy,  had  aptly  summarized  the  differ- 
ence between  them:  “Miss  Dabney’s 
a highflyer,  some  beauty,  right  there 
with  the  blarney  and  the  hot  come- 
back, and  you  get  a thrill  just  doing 
something  f ok  her ; but  it ’s  Miss  Har- 
ron who  remembers  you  have  a sore 
thumb,  and  that  you’re  collecting 
stamps,  and  thinks  of  everything  she 
i^eeds  at  once  so  you  need  to  make 


only  ©ne  trip  for  supplies.”  It  was 
the  same  Terry  Steele  who  had 
brought  the  deep-seated  but  carefully 
concealed  spirit  of  rivalry  to!  the  sur- 
face again  by  an  apparently  innocent 
remark. 

“Say,  did  you  see  the  ring  that 
Miss  Peters  is  sporting?  Some  rock! 
I guess  she’ll  be  turning  in  her  key 
and  stepping  out  for  good  and  aU 
some  day  soon.” 

Both  girls  had  given  this  announ- 
cement their  undivided  attention,  for 
Miss  Peters  was  the  secretary  of  Mr. 
McVickars,  the  third  partner,  who 
shared  her  services  at  times  with  the 
other  two.  If  she  left,  it  meant  an 
advancement  for  someone  in  all  prob- 
ability, and  of  course  a correspond- 
ing raise  in  salary. 

Miss  Peters  herself  had  confirmed 
the  news  that  noon  as  the  three  girls 
sought  the  nearest  dairy  lunch. 
“This  is  the  last  time  that  I’m  go- 
ing out  to  lunch,”  she  said,  “from 
now  on  I’m  going  to  bring  some 
sandwiches  from  home — -I’ll  save 
both  time  and  money  that  way.  I 
can  do  a little  sewing  at  noon  and 
two  months  is  just  a little  while 
after  all.” 

Two  months ! Two  months  in 
which  to  demonstrate  her  worthiness 
for  the  position,  thought  Anne;  two 
months  in  which  to  hypnotize  old 
Hesketh,  the  senior  partner,  into 
thinking  that  she  needed  a raise, 
decided  Rita.  So  the  race  was  on 
again,  and  it  grew  more  and  more  in- 
tense as  the  days  slipped  by.  First 
one  girl  and  then  the  other  had  been 
given  an  insight  into  Miss  Peters  ’ 
work.  “It  doesn’t  pay  to  have  only 
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one  person  know  a thing.  ” Mr.  Me- 
Vickars  had  explained.  “I  can't 
tell  you  how  we  suffered  when  Miss 
deters  had  influenza.”  But  this  at- 
tempt at  camouflage  decieved  no  one. 

With  a start  Anne  came  back  to 
the  present  and  a realization  of  the 
heat,  the  pile  of  unsorted  papers  on 
her  desk,  Rita  yawning  over  her 
manicuring,  and  Terry  whistling  un- 
der his  breath  as  he  ground  out  a 
notice  on  the  multigraph.  It  was 
after  five  o’clock  and  she  commenced 
to  pick  up  her  things  preparatory  to 
closing.  Miss  Peters  had  already 
left  to  do  an  errand  for  Mr.  Shearer, 
and  Anne,  permitting  her  thoughts  to 
wander  to  the  subject  of  her  new 
hat,  dreamily  watched  Rita  depart 
for  the  inner  office  in  response  to  her 
signal  on  the  call  button. 

Presently  she  emerged  with  an 
angry  flush  on  her  cheeks.  “Some 
people  have  their  nerve,  starting  a 
new  case  at  this  time  of  night,”  she 
muttered  as  she  went  to  the  file  cabi- 
net, “I  don’t  believe  the  file  is  here 
at  all.” 

“What  file?”  Anne  roused  her- 
self, for  the  files  were  in  her  care. 

“Carlton  Richards.” 

“Look  under  the  firm  name, 
American  Enterprise  Company.” 

Rita  pulled  out  the  file  with  a 
flourish  and  vanished  leaving  behind 
her  the  trail  of  disorder  which  cus- 
tomarily followed  her  rummaging. 
Anne  frowned  slightly.  So  they  had 
called  Rita  on  the  Richards’  deal. 
That  hurt.  Of  course  it  was  Mr. 
MeVickars  who  was  handling  it  now 
instead  of  Mr.  Hesketh,  and  she 
realized  that  he  thought  she  was 
rather  slow;  in  fact  she  had  over- 
heard him  make  a criticism  to  that 
effect  to  Mr.  Hesketh.  But  she  had 
done  all  the  preliminary  work  on  the 


Richards’  deal  and  had  the  details  at 
her  fingertips.  Then  she  shrugged 
her  shoulders.  She  had  done  her 
best,  and  if  Rita  had  obtained  the 
place — 

Presently  Rita  appeared  with  the 
file  and  passed  it  over  to  Anne. 
‘ 1 Here,  copy  everything  he  has 
checked,”  she  said,  “and  show  a 
little  speed.  It  has  to  be  done  to- 
night, too.”  She  seized  her  note- 
book and  freshly  sharpened  pencil 
and  returned  to  take  Mr.  McVickars’ 
rapid  dictation,  while  Anne  cleared 
her  desk  and  started  on  the  new  task 
in  the  same  methodical  fashion  in 
which  she  did  everything. 

She  was  rythmieally  tapping  away 
when  the  irritated  Rita  returned 
some  minutes  later. 

“He  doesn’t  even  know  his  own. 
mind, ’ r grumbled  the  latter,  “change 
it  forty  times  a minute  with  his 
i strike  that  out,  Miss  Dabney,  and 
substitute  this.’  ” She  opened  her 
notebook  with  a bang  and  commenc- 
ed to  transcribe  rapidly,  pausing 
only  long  enough  to  fling  over  her 
shoulder.  “Do  hurry  a little,  Anne,. 
I don’t  want  to  stay  all  night  wait- 
ing for  you,  and  you’re  so  everlast- 
ingly slow;  remember  it’s  no  crime 
to  have  to  use  an  eraser  now  and 
then.  ’ ’ 

Anne  flushed  and  bit  her  lip  and 
Terry  snickered  openly;  Rita’s  dex- 
terity with  the  eraser  was  as  notice- 
able as  her  speed.  The  door  of  tho 
inner  office  was  ajar  and  in  the  oc- 
casional halts  of  the  clicking  type- 
writers she  could  hear  the  regular 
tap-tapping  of  the  paper-knife  on. 
the  ink-stand  which  always  accom- 
pained  Mr.  MeVickars’  mental  pro- 
cesses. Twice  he  came  out  and  glanc- 
ed from  the  pages  Anne  was  so  care- 
fully turning  out  to  the  copy  com- 
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ing  from  under  Rita’s  flying  fingers, 
looked  at  his  watch,  and  then  re- 
treated to  his  lair.  Mr.  Hesketh 
had  gone,  and  presently  Terry  fol- 
lowed him,  leaving  the  two  girls 
alone  in  the  outer  office  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Yickars  pacing  the  floor  of  the  inner 
office.  Anne  glanced  up  at  the  clock; 
it  was  nearly  six.  Presently  the 
telephone  rang.  Mr.  McVickars  un- 
hooked the  receiver  and  they  could 
hear  his  sentorian  ‘ ‘ Hello,  hello- 
yes,  talking — I did  not  expect  it  to- 
night— I’ll  be  over  immediately, 
starting  now.”  Click  went  the  he- 
'Ceiver  into  the  hook,  bang  went  the 
hall  door,  then  through  the  transom 
came  the  shout  of  “Down”  directed 
to  the  elevator  boy. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that?” 
Rita  drew  the  letter  she  had  just  fin- 
ished from  her  machine,  hastily  in- 
serted an  envelope  and  pounded  out 
the  address.  “He’s  gone  without  it, 
after  keeping  us  here  until  this  hour, 
too.  Sci  much  the  better.  He  would 
probably  have  fussed  over  'prertty  de- 
tails if  he  had  stayed,  sworn  I had 
put  ‘into,’  when  he  said  ‘in,”  or 
something  equally  foolish.  ’ ’ 

Anne,  who  was  fastening  the  pages 
of  the  inclosures  together  with  a pa- 
per clip,  did  not  reply. 

“You  can  just  believe  it  will  not 
take  me  long  to  follow  him,”  con- 
tinued Rita,  hastily  sweeping  the 
articles  off  the  top  of  her  desk  into 
the  open  drawer,  “I’m  late  already 
—oh!” 

Anne  looked  up  at  the  ejuculation. 
In  her  energetic  haste  Rita  had  over- 
turned a bottle  of  India  ink,  delug- 
ing the  pages  of  the  letter  which  she 
had  just  completed. 

“How  provoking!  It  is  certainly 
luky  that  he  has  gone,”  she  said, 


seizing  a cloth  to  sop  up  the  inky 
pool.  “To-morrow  I’ll  come  early 
and  rewrite  it.” 

“But  he  said  it  had  to  go  out  to- 
night. ’ ’ 

“He  said  so — yes,  but  he  has  gone, 
hasn’t  he?  Does  that  look  as 
thoug  he  had  to  have  it  tonight?” 
She  slipped  the  carbon  copy  and  the 
envelope  which  had  escaped  destruc- 
tion into  the  wire  letter  tray  and 
started  toward  the  cloak  room. 

“But — ” protested  Anne  a second 
time. 

“Oh,  hush!  Is  it  any  business  of 
yours?  It’s  my  letter,  isn’t  it? 
And  besides,  Tom  is  going  to  take 
me  to  dinner  and  I’m  late  enough  as 
it  is.” 

After  a hasty  inspection  of  her- 
self in  the  mirror  Rita  departed, 
leaving  Anne  alone  in  the  midst  of 
the  disorder.  Slowly  and  methodic- 
ally she  started  to  pick  up  the  most 
obvious  clutter  before  the  entrance 
of  the  janitress,  and  while  she  work- 
ed a little  truant  breeze  whisked  the 
pages  of  the  copy  which  Rita  had 
just  put  into  the  file  basket  onto  the 
floor  at  her  feet.  She  frowned  in- 
voluntarily as  she  stooped  to  pick 
them  up.  Mr.  MCVickars  had  want- 
ed that  letter  tonight  and  the  Rich- 
ards’ deal  was  a big  thing.  Pos- 
sibly it  would  make  a decided  differ- 
ence if  it  were  not  done;  she  had  fol- 
lowed the  deal  closely  enough  to  ex- 
perience an  interest  in  its  successful 
outcome.  Still  it  was  Rita’s  respon- 
sibility. Then  an  unworthy  thought 
struck  her.  If  it  were  important 
and  Rita  did  get  into  trouble,  she 
might  eliminate  herself  completely 
from  the  race  and  that  would  leave 
the  secretaryship  for  her.  Stifling 
this  very  natural  impulse  she  made 
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her  decision.  What  if  Rita  did  think 
her  officious?  What  if  it  was  after 
six?v  She  would  copy  the  letter. 
Seating  herself  at  her  machine  she 
did  so,  to  the  neat  little  HMcV|RD 
at  the  very  end,  turning  out  the  ac- 
curate work  for  which  she  was  noted. 
Then  she  placed  it,  together  with  the 
inclosures  and  the  stamped  envelope, 
on  Mr.  McVickars’  desk  and  took 
her  departure. 

The  next  morning  she  met  Rita  at 
the  office  door,  looking  as  nearly  dis- 
concerted as  Anne  had  ever  seen  her. 

“I  hope  that  Mr.  McVickars  is 
late  this  morning,”  she  began  a little 
late  this  morning,  ’ ’ she  began  a.r 
apprehensively  “I  meant  to  get 
here  erly  but  I didn  ’t  get  home 
until  late  last  night  and  I over- 
slept.” 

“ Don’t  worry,  I did  it  before  I 
left — he  said  he  must  have  it.  He’ll 
never  know  the  difference.” 

‘ ‘You  did?”  Rita  paused  and  look- 
ed at  her.  “Well,  yours  is  certainly 
a case  of  enlarged  conscience.  ’ ’ She 
brushed  past  and  made  her  way 
directly  to  Mr.  McVickars’  desk. 
“I’m  in  your  debt,”  she  admitted  a 
moment  later;  “it’s  gone.  He  came 
back  for  it  evidently.” 

Anne  said  nothing.  Her  sense  of 
duty  had  forced  her  to  finish  the  let- 
ter, but  it  did  not  carry  her  so  far 
as  to  rejoice  ovew  Rita’s  luck. 

Several  days  later  Rita  returned 
from  one  of  her  trips  to  the  inner 
office  and  summoned  Anne  with  an 
abrupt  “You’re  wanted  in  there.” 

“What’s  the  matter?”  Anne  was 
startled  by  her  manner. 

“I  don’t  know.  It’s  about  the 
Richards  ’ letter,  the  one  you  cot)- 
ied.” 

It  seemed  to  Anne  as  though  her 
heart  stopped  beating  for  a moment. 


“ What’s  wrong?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Richards  scrawl- 
ed his  answer  in  red  ink  across  the 
bottom  of  our  letter  and  Mr.  McVick- 
ars called  me  in  and  asked  if  I took 
down  the  letter,  anw  when  I said  yes,, 
he  wanted  to  know  how  it  happened 
that  I was  using  the  machine  with 
the  small  type.  I started  to  explain 
that  you  retyped  it  when  the  ink 
spilled  and  all  he  said  was  ‘Send  her 
in.’  ” 

Somewhat  nervously  and  with  lag- 
gard steps  Anne  went  toward  the  in- 
ner office.  She  had  reread  the  letter 
carefully  and  compared  it  with  the 
carbon  copy,  yet  something  had  gone 
wrong,  gone  wrong  in  the  Richards’ 
deal.  Summoning  all  her  courage, 
she  opened  the  door,  entered  and: 
shut  it  firmly  behind  her,  placing  her 
back  against  it  for  support.  Both 
Mr.  McVickars  and  Mr.  Hesketh 
were  present  and  the.  slight  smile  on 
the  face  of  the  former  did  not  re- 
assure her. 

“I  do  not  understand  about  this 
letter,  he  began,  “I  dictated  it  to 
Miss  Dabney  who  wrote  it,  spilled 
ink  on  it  and  left  it  until  morning.. 
Is  that  correct?” 

Anne  nodded. 

“And  then,  not  satisfied  with  such 
an  arrangement,  you  rewrote  it,  and 
placed  it  on  my  desk  with  the  docu- 
ments you  had  copied?” 

By  this  time  Anne  had  found  her 
tongue.  “I  thought  it  was  import- 
ant to  get  it  out  that  night,”  she  ex- 
plained; “at  least  I understood  that 
was  what  you  meant,  that  it  would 
make  a difference — ” 

“A  very  great  difference,”  inter- 
posed Mr.  Hesketh  quietly;  “we 
would  have  lost  the  deal.” 

But  Anne  was  too  intent  on  what 
she  was  saying  to  hear  him.  “And 
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I knew  all  about  the  Richards’  deal,” 
she  continued.  “I  did  the  early 
work  on  it,  and  Miss  Dabney  was  in 
a hurry,  and  I,  well,  anyway,  I al- 
ways like  to  finish  up  at  night  if  I 
can — have  no  holdivers  . . .” 

Here  Anne  paused,  conscious  that 
the  last  was  irrelevant,  that  she  ha£ 
said  enough,  more  than  enough,  that 
she  was  talking  at  random,  that  it 
really  did  not  matter  what  she  said 
for  her  chance  was  gone.  “I  hope  I 
did  not  make  a mistake  and  spoil 
everything,”  she  concluded  miser- 
ably and  with  no  little  anxiety  in  her 
tones. 

At  that  Mr.  Hesketh  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Vickars  exchanged  glances. 

“Not  at  all,”  said  the  latter 
decidedly,  “if  there  has  been  any 


mistake  it  was  mine,  a mistake  in 
judgement.”  He  hesitated  a mo- 
ment and  then  continued.  “ We  ap- 
prove of  your  method  of  handling 
matters,  of  having  no  holdovers  but 
finishing  everything  each  night,  if 
possible;  in  fact  we  approve  of  it  so 
heartily  we  think  you  will  be  the 
very  person  to  succeed  Miss  Peters 
on  the  first  of  the  month,  and  we  are 
glad  to  offer  you  the  place  if  you 
desire  it.” 

And  as  Anne  stood  speechless 
with  the  shock,  one  hand  clutching 
the  doornob,  he  added,  smiling 
broadly,  “Am  I to  understand  that 
in  this  case  silence  means  consent?” 

As  she  backed  out,  Anne  man- 
aged to  articulate,  “Yes.” — THE 
Classmate. 


The  way  things  are  running  now,  it  won’t  be  long  until  parents  will  be 
sent  to  bed  without  their  suppers  because  they  talked  back  to  their 
children. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


JAYWALKERS  AND  JAYBIRDS. 

(Charlotte  Observer) 


In  recent  weeks,  simultaneously 
with  the  coming  of  the  mosquito  pest, 
there  has  developed  in  the  religious 
world  a number  of  ecclesiastical 
pests.  They  are  men  vain  in  their 
own  literary  accomplishments  and 
supposed  superior  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures.  They  are  apostles  of 
what  is  known  as  “the  new 
thought,”  and  the  new  thought  is 
simply  the  incline  that  lands  one  in 
the  hopeless  regions  of  infidelity. 
These  literary  pests  could  not  be 
given  standing  in  the  Christian 
world,  for  their  teachings  lead  away 
from  Christianity.  The  newly-devel- 
oped outbreak  of  skepticism  is  con- 


fined largely  to  the  smart  men  of 
pulpit  and  college  and  these  have 
earned  characterization  as  the  theo- 
logical jaywalkers,  the  fellows  who 
cross  the  avenue  of  Christian  traffic 
regardless  of  consequences.  The  term 
was  given  them  by  a secular  authori- 
ty, The  Literary  Digest,  and  so  far 
as  we  have  seen,  it  has  been  taken 
up  by  only  one  religious  paper — 
The  Western  Christian  Advocate — 
Methodist,  as  its  name  implies. 
Carrying  out  the  idea  of  the 
theological  jaywalker,  that  paper 
observes  that  “along  the  great 
highway  of  theological  thought 
that  hs  been  established  through 
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the  centuries,  and  over  which 
the  great  track  of  religious  ad- 
vance is  passing  from  the  past  to 
the  other  side.  Of  course,  every 
road  has  two  sides.  There  must  be 
the  liberal  and  the  conservative  side, 
and  a man  should  have  the  privilege 
of  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  At 
the  same  time,  ‘he  should  remember 
that  the  highway  is  not  at  his  dis- 
posal, that  it  does  not  belong  to  him 
for  his  own  private  and  personal 
exploitation,  but  that  he  is  a think- 
ing creature,  seeking  his  safe  course 
upon  it.’  Otherwise,  his  spiritual 
life  may  be  imperilled.  ‘His  intel- 
lectual identity,  his  judgment,  may 
be  brought  into  question  by  a foolish 
impulse,  or  by  permitting  a blind 
instinct  to  carry  him  into  the  peril 
of  the  traffic  on  the  street  without 
giving  thought  to  its  danger’  ” 

The  other  type,  the  one  who  may 
be  classed  as  the  theological  jay- 
bird, is  the  man  vain  enough  in  his 
own  conceit  to  undertake  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Bible,  to  accord  with 
“modern  ideas.”  Prof.  Edward 
Goodspeed,  holding  a chair  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  is  the  latest 
candidate  for  notoriety  in  the  re- 
ligious world.  Word  comes  that  this 
professor  has  revised  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  manner  to  make  it  under- 
standable to  “the  flapper  or  the 
bricklayer,  as  well  as  to  the  student, 
so  that  it  will  be  thumb-worn, 
instead  of  shelf -worn.  ” And  in 
criticism  of  this  latest  departure  in 
destruction  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
secular  press  is  taking  the  lead.  The 
fact  that  the  daily  papers  of  the 
land  are  coming  to  defense  of  the 
Bible  from  the  tinkerings  of  the 
new-thoughters,  n*ight  be  accepted 
as  token  of  the  strong  and  firm  hold 


the  Book  has  upon  both  the  world 
of  the  churchman  and  the  layman. 
The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  in 
discussing  Professor  Goodspeed  *s 
undertaking  to  “modernize”  the 
Bible,  insists  that  his  enterprise  is 
of  no  avail.  It  properly  holds  that 
none  but  students  read  or  care  a 
rap  about  any  version  of  the  Bible 
but  that  which  has  become  sanctified 
by  time  and  by  the  experience  of 
the  English-speaking  people.  And 
why  shoud  they  care?  Later  trans- 
lations may  be  more  accurate  in 
verbal  expression,  but  they  do  not 
materially  alter  any  of  its  funda- 
mental meanings,  and  without  excep- 
tion they  are  inferior  to  that  great 
original  in  the  beauty  and  eloquence 
of  its  diction,  in  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  its  English,  and  in  its  im- 
press upon  the  mind  and  soul  of  the 
humblest  and  least  learned  of  its 
readers.  The  notion  that  it  needs 
a rendering  more  in  accord  with  the 
common  speech  of  the  jpresent  is 
scholarly  nonsense.  It  was  “made 
understandable  to  the  people”  at  the 
time  it  was  created  and  it  is  not  less 
understandable  to  the  people  now. 
Its  diction,  to  be  sure,  is  archaic  and 
many  of  its  words  are  obsolete,  but 
its  common  use  has  preserved  the 
meanings  of  such  words  in  common 
knowledge,  and  its  diction  sets  it 
apart  from  other  books  and  aids  in 
giving  it  that  sanctity  to  which  it  is 
entitled. 

But  for  the  greater  part,  its  mon- 
osyllabic vocabulary,  drawn  from 
the  elements  of  English  speech  that 
are  virtually  changeless,  words  large- 
ly of  Anglo-Saxon  derivation  that 
form  the  foundation  of  our  language, 
give  to  it  a character  that  is  incom- 
parable in  its  simplicity. 
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The  Globe-Democrat  holds  that  the 
language  of  the  Bible  is  still  the  well 
of  English  undefiled.  Fundamental- 
ly it  is  the  best  English  of  today. 
Setting  aside  archaic  words  and 
grammatical  forms  it  is  yet  the  su- 
preme model  of  vigorous,  forceful, 
eloquent  and  poetic  English.  Every 
attempt  at  revision  has  shown  a la- 
mentable deterioration  in  literary 
qualities.  Every  attempt  to  make  it 
more  understandable  has  made  it  less 
so  through  failure  to  maintain  its 
simplicity.  And  every  such  attempt 
has  destroyed  much  of  the  poetry 
which  runs  like  a golden  thread 
through  all  of  it,  eliminating  in  large 
part  that  ryhthmical  quality  which 
has  so  much  to  do  with  impressing 
its  teachings  on  ithe  human  mind 
and  heart.  One  has  only  to  compare 
the  King  James  version  of  the  thir- 


teenth chapter  of  Corinthians  with 
that  just  published  from  the  work  of 
Professor  Goodspeed  to  see  how 
much  is  lost  by  the  change  in  diction. 
The  new  version  is  prosaic,  common- 
place, unimpressive,  though  it  states 
the  same  truths.  The  authorized 
version  has  the  eloquence  and  thrill 
and  beauty  that  only  poetic  rhythm 
can  give  to  human  speech. 

“If  it  be  true  that  the  Bible  is 
less  read,  less  a lamp  to  the  feet, 
than  heretofore,  ’ ’ insists  our  St. 
Louis  contemporary,  “it  is  not  be- 
cause its  language  has  become  obs- 
cure but  because  its  teachers  have 
decreased  in  the  homes.  And,  any- 
way, it  is  as  much  of  an  anachronism 
to  put  the  Gospels  in  colloquial 
American  terms  of  today  as  it  would 
be  to  put  pants  on  the  12  Apostles.’ 9 


SHARING  THE  BLAME. 

Today,  in  the  land  where  Timothy  lived  and  Paul  labored  and  the  early 
church  grew  to  greatness,  all  the  Christians  have  been  cast  out,  by  agree- 
ment of  the  Great  Powers.  Since  the  days  when  these  first  famous 
missionaries  planted  the  Cross  in  Asia  Minor  until  within  a twelve- 
month,  Christianity  has  continued  to  live  there,  despite  all  the  tremendous 
political  chaanges.  Now  the  Christians  are  out,  and  their  places  have  been 
taken  by  the  Moslems  from  Thrace.  Owing  to  the  perfidy  of  the  Great 
Powers,  Christianity  has  suffered  one  of  the  major  defeats  of  the  past 
twenty  centuries.  Even  the  American  missionaries,  after  a hundred  years 
of  labor  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  are  now  out. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  interesting  to  know  what  Paul  and  Timothy  think  of 
the  present  situation  in  the  land  consecrated  by  their  toils  and  tribu- 
lations and  triumphs?  Here  is  a wide  open  door  through  which  to  enter 
upon  a discussion  of  the  Near  Eastern  Question,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  recreancy  of  Christian  nations.  It  is  not  the  Turk  who  is  to  be  pri- 
marily blamed  for  what  has  happened,  but  the  statesmanship  of  London 
and  Paris  and  Athens  and  Rome  and  Washington. — William  T.  Ellis. 
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HUW  LONGFELLOW’S  POEMS  CAME  TO 
BE  WRITTEN. 

„ By  J.  Elmer  Russell 


As  one  reads  the  “Life  of  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,”  edited  by 
Samuel  Longfellow,  and  made  up  so 
largely  of  the  poet’s  letters  and 
journals,  he  is  struck  by  the  way  in 
which  some  of  the  more  familiar 
poems  came  to  be  written. 

It  was  when  Longfellow  was  a boy 
only  thirteen  years  of  age  that  his 
first  poem  was  printed.  The  title  of 
the  poem  was  “The  Battle  of  Lov- 
ell’s Pond,”  and  it  appeared  in  the 
poet’s  corner  of  the  Portland  Ga- 
zette. There  is  very  little  of  promise 
in  the  verses,  but  the  boy  was  great- 
ly excited  when  the  paper  containing 
his  poem  came  from  the  press,  a 
poem  inspired  by  a local  Indian 
story. 

It  was  a good  many  years  later 
before  his  poems  of  enduring  worth 
began  to  appear.  When  he  was 
thirty-two  years  of  age  his  journal 
records  the  fact  of  terrible  ship- 
wrecks in  the  month  of  December 
near  Gloucester.  “There  is  a reef 
called  Norman’s  Woe”  where  many 
of  these  took  place;  among  others 
the  schooner  Hesperus.  Some  two 
weeks  later  as  he  sat  by  the  fire  at 
midnight  the  idea  of  writing  the 
“Ballad  of  the  Schooner  Hesperus” 
came  to  his  mind.  Soon  the  poem 
was  written,  and  he  went  to  bed,  but 
not  to  sleep.  New  thoughts  for  the 
ballad  kept  running  in  his  mind,  and 
he  got  up  to  add  them  to  his  manu- 
script. Then  at  three  o ’clock  he 
went  to  bed  again  and  to  sleep.  Of 
the  writing  he  says,  “It  hardly  cost 
me  an  effort.  It  did  not  come  into 


my  mind  by  lines  but  by  stanzas.” 

An  interesting  story  lies  back  of 
the  creation  of  the  now  familiar 
poem,  “Excelsior.”  One  day  Mr. 
Longfellow’s  eye  happened  to  fall 
upon  a newspaper  clipping  bearing 
the  seal  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a 
shield  with  a rising  sun,  and  the  mot- 
to in  heraldic  Latin,  “Excelsior.” 
“At  once  there  sprang  up  in  his 
imagination  the  picture  of  the  youth 
scaling  the  Alpine  pass,  bearing  in 
his  hand — surely  not  the  broad  trail- 
ing banner  with  which  the  ‘illustra- 
tors’ have  furnished  him,  but  rather 
some  slender  pennant  affixed  to  his 
alpenstock,  sufficient  to  bear  his  cho- 
sen motto.  This  the  poet  made  a 
symbol  of  the  aspiration  and  sacri- 
fice of  a nobly  ideal  soul,  whose 
words  and  aims  are  an  ‘unknown 
tongue  ’ to  the  multitude ; and  who 
refusing  to  listen  to  the  cautions  of 
experience  or  prudence — presses  on 
to  a higher  goal.  ’ ’ 

One  day  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
came  to  dine  with  Longfellow  at 
Craigie  House,  Cambridge,  bringing 
with  him  Mr.  H.  L.  Conolly,  who  had 
been  the  rector  of  a church  in  South 
Boston.  This  visit  was  to  be  a great 
event  in  literary  history  for  it  mark- 
ed the  inception  of  Longfellow  ?s 
very  popular  poem  “Evangeline.” 
During  the  course  of  the  dinner  the 
rector  said  he  had  been  trying  in 
vain  to  persuade  Hawthorne  to  write 
a story  about  an  incident  which  had 
been  related  to  him  by  a parishioner. 
“It  was  the  story  of  a young  Acadi- 
an maiden,  who  at  the  dispersion  of 
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lier  people  by  the  English  troops  had 
been  separated  from  her  betrothed 
lover;  they  sought  each  other  for 
years  in  their  exile;  and  at  last  they 
met  in  a hospital  where  the  lover  lay 
dying.  Mr.  Longfellow  was  touched 
by  the  story,  especially  by  the  con- 
stancy of  its  heroine,  and  said  to 
Hawthorne,  “If  you  really  do  not 
want  this  incident  for  a tale,  let  me 
have  it  for  a poem,”  and  Hawthorne 
consented. 

The  name  of  the  heroine,  Evange- 
line, was  at  first  Gabrielle.  Long- 
fellow read  such  books  as  were  avail- 
able for  accounts  of  the  dispersion 
of  the  Acadians.  He  never  visited 
Nova  Scotia,  but  described  the  scen- 
ery about  Grand  Pre  from  books. 
Historical  accuracy  was  not  neces- 
sary for  Longfellow  was  not  telling 
a narrative  of  fact,  but  writing  with 
his  imagination  a poem  of  enduring 
love. 

Hiawatha  is  first  mentioned  in  his 
journal  in  these  words,  “I  have  at 
length  hit  upon  a plan  for  a poem  on. 
the  American  Indians,  which  seems 
to  me  the  right  and  the  only  one.  It 
is  to  weave  together  their  beautiful 
traditions  into  a whole.  I have  Lit 
upon  a measure,  too,  which  I think 
the  right  and  only  one  for  such  a 
theme.”  Two  or  three  days  later  he 
writes,  “I  could  not  help  this  even- 
ing making  a beginning  of  ‘Manoboz- 
ho,’  or  whatever  the  poem  is  to  be 
called.  His  adventures  will  form  the 
theme,  at  all  events.”  Again  be 
writes  a few  days  later,  “Work  at 
‘Manabozho/  or  as  I think  I shall 
call  it,  ‘Hiawatha/  that  being  an- 
other name  for  the  same  person- 
age. ’ 1 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  sev- 
erly  Longfellow  criticized  his  own 


poems.  For  example,  of  Miles  Stan- 
dish  he  says,  “Printing  Miles  Stan- 
dish,  and  seeing  all  its  defects  as  it 
stands  before  us  in  type.  It  is  al- 
ways disagreeable  when  the  glow  of 
composition  is  over  to  criticize  what 
one  has  been  in  love  with.  We  think 
it  is  Rachel,  but  wake  to  find  it 
Leah.” 

“The  Chamber  over  the  Gate,'* 
with  all  its  insight  into  sorrow,  came 
to  the  mind  of  Longfellow  when  he 
was  writing  a letter  of  condolence  to 
the  Bishop  of  Mississippi  upon  the 
death  of  his  son  who  had  died  “at 
the  post  of  duty'  and  humanity,  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  the  yellow 
fever.”  Paul  Revere  7s  Ride  was 
written  not  long  after  a visit  to  the 
North  Church  tower  where  the  signal 
lights  had  been  hung.  ‘ ‘ Morituri 
Salutamus,  ” read  at  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  his  graduation  from 
Bowdin  College,  was  written  in  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  a classmate 
that  he  prepare  something  for  the 
occasion. 

“The  Cross  of  Snow”  enshrines 
Longfellow’s  deep  love  for  his  wife 
who  was  burned  to  death  eighteen 
years  before  it  was  written.  The 
poem  was  suggested  to  him  by  an  il- 
lustrated book  of  Western  scenery, 
“His  attention  being  arrested  by  a 
picture  of  that  mysterious  mountain, 
upon  whose  lonely,  lofty  breast  the 
snowr  lies  in  long  furrows  that  make 
a rude  but  wonderfully  clear  image 
of  a vast  cross.  At  night,  as  he 
looked  upon  the  pictured  counten- 
ance upon  his  chamber  wall,  his 
thoughts  framed  themselves  into  the 
verses  that  follow.  He  put  them 
awTay  in  his  portfolio  where  they 
were  found  after  his  death.” 

“In  the  long,  sleepless  watches  of 
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v the  night, 

A gentle  face — the  face  of  one  long 
dead — 

Looks  at  me  from  the  wall,  where 
round  its  head 

The  night-lamp  casts  a halo  of  pale 
light. 

Here  in  this  room  she  died;  and  soul 
more  white 

Never  through  martyrdom  of  fire  was 
led 

To  its  repose;  nor  can  in  books  be 
read 

The  legend  of  a life  more  benedight. 

There  is  a mountain  in  the  distant 
West 

That,  sun-defying  in  its  deep  ravines 

Displays  a cross  of  snow  upon  its 
side. 

Such  is  the  cross  I wear  upon  my 


breast 

These  eighteen  years,  through  all  the 
changing  scenes 

And  seasons,  changeless  since  the 
day  she  died.” 

The  last  poem  Longfellow  was  to 
write,  “The  Bells  of  San  Bias,”  was 
suggested  to  him  by  an  article  in 
Harper’s  Magazine  on  Mexico,  in 
which  reference  was  made  to  the 
bells  of  the  destroyed  convent  of  San 
Bias.  They  touched  his  imagination 
and  March  15,  1882,  when  he  was 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  he  wrote 
the  closing  stanza  of  the  poem. 
They  are  a fitting  close  to  a noble 
life. 

“Out  of  the  shadow  of  night 
The  world  moves  into  light; 

It  is  daybreak  everywhere.” 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Paul  Funderburk. 


Mr.  Grier  has  for  the  past  few 
days  been  making  and  repairing 
the  terraces. 

t X t l 

A calf  shed  is  being  built  at  the 
dairy.  This  work  is  being  done  by 
Mr.  Cloer  and  his  boys. 

tttt 

Peanuts  are  ready  to  be  pulled,  and 
the  boys  have  been  looking  forward 
for  this  so  they  can  play  jack-in-the- 
bush. 

tttt 

Mr.  Kennett  and  his  boys  have 
canned  a total  of  450  gallon  cans 
of  tomatoes,  and  the  boys  are  still 
gathering  them. 

till 

Obed  McClain  left  for  his  home 


on  last  Wednesday,  to  spend  a few 
days  with  his  parents.  McClain 
is  a member  of  the  tenth  cottage. 

tttt 

On  last  Friday,  when  the  boys 
assembled  at  the  big  tree  after  din- 
ner, formed  a big  line  and  marched 
around  two  large  barrels  of  apples 
and  the  boys  enjoyed  eating  them. 
The  apples  were  a gift  from  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Freeland,  of  North  Wilkes- 
boro 

tttt 

Mr.  A.  C.  Groover  and  his  boys 
have  kept  the  shoe  shop  going  all  the 
time  since  he  came  back  from  his 
vacation,  as  there  were  so  many 
pairs  of  shoes  to  be  repaired. 

tttt 

Last  Saturday  blankets  were  dis- 
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tributed  to  the  various  cottages,  on 
account  of  the  sudden  change  of  the 
weather.  The  boys  were  all  glad 
to  get  them,  as  it  is  turning  very 
cold. 

t Z t t 

The  Latin  class  that  was  started 
'by  Prof.  W.  M.  Crooks  last  December 
has  begun  to  read  Caeser.  The  boys 
in  this  class  are  progressing  rapidly, 
and  are  nearly  through  with  their 
first  book. 

mi 

The  following  boys  proudly  es- 
corted thier  friends  or  relatives 
around  the  institution  on  last  Wed- 
nesday; George  Scott,  James  Allen, 
James  Watson  O’Quinn,  Erma  Leach 
and  Obed  McClain. 

ZZZZ 

James  Allen  was  paroled  on  last 
Wednesday  when  visited  by  his  pa- 
rents. Allen  has  made  a good  rec- 
ord at  the  Training  School  and  we 
all  hope  that  hewill  make  the  same 
kind  of  a record  out  in  life. 

ZZZZ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter  paid  a visit 
to  the  institution  on  last  Sunday. 
Mr.  Hunter  was  formerly  an  officer 
at  the  institution,  they  were  wel- 
comed by  all  and  only  wish  that 
they  could  have  stayed  with  us. 

ZZZZ 

On  account  of  the  sudden  change 
in  the  weather,  the  boys  have  not 
been  able  to  go  out  after  supper,  as 
it  is  so  cold.  Therefor  the  boys 
spend  this  time  in  the  cottage,  read- 
ing or  playing  games  of  some  kind. 

x z t z 

The  religeous  services  were  con- 
ducted on  last  Sunday  afternoon 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Jamison  of  Kannapo- 


lis . His  sermon  was  enjoyed  by 
all  who  heard  him.  We  also  en- 
joyed a solo  by  Charles  Maynard. 

ZZZZ 

Douthey  Everhart  and  Marshall 
Williams  were  paroled  by  Supt.  Bo- 
ger  on  last  Friday.  These  boys 
have  a detrmination  to  return  to 
thier  homes  to  live  a good  clean 
life. 

ZZZZ 

Several  Literary  Societies  have 
been  already  opened  on  account  of 
the  weather  turning  cold.  Soon  all 
of  them  will  be  open  and  we  will 
have  some  good  debates.  Nearly  all 
the  good  debaters  have  been  paroled, 
but  we  think  that  the  new  boys  are 
going  to  make  just  as  good  debaters. 

ZZZZ 

The  Cone  Literary  Society  of  the 
first  cottage  had  a very  interesting 
program  on  last  Monday  night,  the 
ones  to  take  part  in  the  program 
were ; Hatem  Shaker  Hatem,  Honey- 
cutt, Long  and'  Gragg.  The  boys 
of  the  first  cottage  are  determined 
to  have  the  best  Society  at  the 
Training  School,  and  we  are  all 
glad  to  see  that  kind  of  a spirit. 

XXX  + 

The  cagers  have  started.  On  last 
Saturday  Coach  Alexander  gave  the 
boys  a tryout,  and  he  finds  that  we 
have  the  prospects  of  a winning 
team  this  year.  The  boys  that  are 
trying  for  the  team  are;  Lisk,  Scott, 
Rogers,  Ruth,  Mooney,  Maynard!, 
Reece,  Wilkerson,  Smith  C,  Foy, 
Cole,  Morris  W,  Ceilge  and  Griffin. 
Coach  Alexander  says  he  will  make 
a winning  team  out  of  these  boys. 

X X X * 

The  boys  did  not  attend  school  on 
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v last  Friday,  Saturday  and  Monday, 
as  they  were  needed  in  gathering 
beans  and  picking  peas.  The  boys 
have  been  working  hard  for  the  past 
few  days,  the  cannery  has  been  kept 


steadily  going  by  Mr.  Kennett  and 
his  boys.  The  tables  that  were 
printed  in  the  printing  department 
a few  weeks  ago,  were  placed  on 
the  cans  last  week. 


A prominent  citizen  of  Concord  sent  in  this  picture  of  the  public  school 
building  at  Brown’s  Mills  settlement.  He  deplores  the  lack  of  wisdom 
that  would  have  consolidated  the  mill  settlements  of  Brown  Mills,  The 
Hartsell  Mills  and  The  Franklin  Mills,  securing  a site  of  eight  or  ten 
acres  and  erecting  a building  that  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
whole  territory — a building  like  they  have  at  Landis,  Wiscassett  at 
Albemarle,  or  any  of  the  modern  buildings  in  Stanly  county  or  Mont- 
gomery. • 

This  is  a sample  of  the  box-stall  additions  to  the  county  school  houses 
that  represent  the  architectural  knowledge  and  the  wisdom  of  the  county 
school  authorities.  It  is  the  best  they  know  how  to  give  the  public,  and 
the  prominent  gentleman  who  sent  in  the  picture  thinks  that  they  should 
be  treated  with  compassion  as  long  as  the  county  seems  not  to  be  able 
to  do  any  better. 

You  will  observe  that  this  unsymemtrical  building,  bearing  four  flues, 
has  its  tail  end  backed  up  towards  the  highway  and  the  end  windows  situ- 
ated in  such  a way  that  the  children  cannot  possibly  fall  out. 
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? THE  KING’S  HIGHWAY 

4J4 

*>  A new  railroad  was  to  be  built.  Surveyors  stake 

* off  the  route,  Armies  of  workmen  attacked  the  in- 
*£  equalities;  cuts  were  made  through  the  hills,  thous- 

* ands  of  carloads  of  stone  and  earth  were  dumped 

* into  the  low  places,  a great  viaduct  of  steel  was 
% built  across  a valley  too  large  to  fill  in,  steel  bridges, 

resting  upon  massive  concrete  piers,  wrere  thrown 

* across  the  rivers;  and  today  a highway,  solid,  level, 
*■  affords  safe  and  convenient  passage  to  the  traveling 
%.  public..  .John  the  Baptist  came  as  a forerunner  of 
% the  kingdom,  and  called  for  men  to  make  ready  the 
*>  way.  The  hills  of  pride  must  be  brought  low;  the 
>>  ravines  of  injustice  filled  up  by  just  and  generous 
*£  dealing,  and  across  the  dividing  torrents  of  selfish- 

* ness  must  be  thrown  the  bridges  of  brotherly  love. 
f Thus  is  prepared  the  “King’s  Highway,’’  over 
% which  pass  in  peace  and  safety  the  heirs  of  the 

kingdom. — Sunday  School  Magazine. 
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“If  you  cannot  on  the  ocean 
Sail  among  the  swiftest  fleet, 
Racing  on  the  highest  billows. 
Laughing  at  the  storms  you  meet; 

You  can  go  among  the  sailors 
Anchored  yet  within  the  bay, 

You  can  lend  a hand  to  help  them 
As  they  launch  their  boats  away.M 


THE  LOVE  OF  COUNTRY. 

In  the  course  of  an  editorial  in  the  Asheville  Citizen,  under  the  caption 
above,  that  thoughtful  paper  rises  to  say : 

“If  a wise  man  desired  to  announce  with  inspired  and  deathless  speech 
the  one  thing  certain  to  give  us  Americans  greatest  good,  he  would  specify 
a greater  love  of  country.  Such  an  idea  was  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Knight 
when  he  told  the  1,200  Western  North  Carolina  school  teachers:  “The 
school  must  give  the  children  a more  nearly  adequate  conception  of  what 
the  community  really  is,  the  duties  which  it  imposes  and  the  benefits  it 
confers.  Instruction  and  training  in  respect  for  authority  and  obedience 
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to  law  must  be  afforded.  The  school  must  implant  ideals  and  raise  stand- 
ards of  life  and  living.’ ’ 

Many  other  people  have  come  to  feel  that  there  is  a something  lacking  in 
the  course  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  natural  that  children,  whose  pliable 
age  is  almost  wholly  under  the  direction  and  influence  of  teachers,  that  they 
should  show  a lacking  in  “the  ideals  and  standards  of  life  and  living.”  This 
is  more  liable  since  the  question  of  morals  and  wisdom  are  not  emphasized  in 
the  text  books  now  in  use,  and  since,  being  afraid  of  the  constitution,  teach- 
ers are  staying  away  from  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  example  of  a godly  teacher  goes  a long  way  in  implanting  in 
the  pupils  wholesome  ideals,  but  even  among  the  teachers  these  qualities  in 
certifying  teachers  may  not  be  outstanding  features. 

The  more  the  public  considers  the  ground  covered  by  the  public  school  cur- 
riculum, with  the  knowledge  that  so  much  of  the  formative  period  of  a child’s 
life  is  spent  under  an  influence  that  very  largely  emphasizes  the  business  of 
just  making  a living,  that  some  actual  teaching  in  morals  and  wisdom,  by 
written  and  printed  examples,  is  becoming  imperative. 

* * * * * * * 

THE  WAR  MOTHER. 

It  is  most  commendable  in  the  women  in  organizing  and  keeping  much  alive 
the  association  of  War  Mothers.  There  is  just  as  much  reason,  if  not  more, 
for  pushing  along  vigorously  this  new  organization  as  in  keeping  alive  the 
orders  of  D.  A.  R.  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  In  all  of  them  pre- 
vail that  love  and  devotion  that  characterize  the  superiority  of  woman  over 
man. 

It  is  more  than  a sentiment — it  is  a demonstration  of  the  undying  love  of 
woman  for  the  heroes  who  played  their  parts  well  in  causes  that  affected  their 
citizenship  and  patriotism. 

But  our  sisters  have  just  as  much  curiosity  as  the  men,  and  oftentimes  it 
serves  a fine  purpose.  If  a woman  gave  one  son — all  she  had — to  the  World 
War,  she  did  a patriotic  mother’s  full  part;  if  a woman  gave  to  the  very  same 
cause  five  or  more  sons,  she,  too,  did  a noble  part  but  no  nobler  than  the  mother 
of  one — the  sacrifice  is  in  the  giving  of  all  that  one  has.  This  interesr,  how- 
ever, has  brought  out  the  fact  that  The  War  Mother  of  the  state  lives  in 
Stokes  county,  N.  C.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Dollie  Wilson,  a widow  who  resides  on 
her  farm  at  R.  F.  D.  1,  Pilot  Mountain,  Stokes  county.  Mrs.  Wilson  had  nine 
sons  in  the  draft. 

After  investigation  into  all  the  records,  Mrs.  Wilson  seems  entitled  to  the 
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honor  of  “The  War  Mother,’ ’ and  Mrs.  Hugh  Montgomery,  of  Charlotte,  who 
was  entrusted  with  the  delicate  matter  of  locating  “The  War  Mother,”  has 
written  Mrs.  Wilson  the  follwing  letter: 

“As  you  have  perhaps  heard,  it  has  been  decided  that  you  are  the  North 
Carolina  War  Mother,  who  sent  the  most  sons  to  the  war.  You  are  there-.  . 
fore  invited  to  be  an  honor  guest  at  Kansas  City  convention  of  American.  . 
War  Mothers  on  September  29  to  October  5,  inclusive,  with  all  expenses 
paid.  ’ ’ 


HE  KNEW— HE  WAS  NOT  GUESSING. 

Ex-commander  Jas.  A.  Lockart,  of  the  State  Legionaires,  has  made  public 

a letter  from  “the  grand  old  man  of  Anson,”  Major  General  William  A. 
Smith,  who  heads  the  state  Confederate  veterans,  responding  to  an  invitation 
to  attend  the  Legionaire’s  reunion  at  Rocky  Mount.  General  Smith  handles 
the  English  most  beautifully  and  he  shows  an  abiding  faith  in  the  average 
character  of  a North  Carolinian.  He  wrote  Commander  Lockart  as  follows : 
“Notification  of  eminent  company  causes  me  to  deny  myself  the  pleas- 
ure of  attending  your  annual  encampment,  to  my  great  regret.  Please 
say  to  the  Legion : 

‘ ‘ In  1917  I was  talking  to  the  Old  Boys  saying  to  them : That  the  boys 
now  volunteering  to  fight  the  Germans  would  prove  just  as  brave,  just  as 
gallant,  just  as  enduring,  just  as  loyal,  just  us  courageous,  just  as  valiant 
as  you  were  in  the  sixties.” 

“I  saw  several  shake  their  heads  in  dissent  and  continued,  “why  not? 
Are  they  not  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  your  own  bone  and  sinew,  be- 
gotten by  brave  and  heroic,  unterrified  women,  your  very  own  sons? 
Then  their  heads  nodded  assent.  Their  fighting  at  Chatteau  Thierry, the 
Argonne  section,  and  the  famous  Hindenburg  line,  justified  my  predic- 
tion, and  I am  proud  of  you.  Again  expressing  my  regret,  and  with  best 
wishes. 

“Sincerely  yours,  with  highest  esteem,” 


“IT  SHALL  BE  DONE.” 

THE  UPLIFT  man  has  received  from  Mr.  Bruce  Craven,  of  Trinity,  an 
attractive  letter  case,  which  bears  in  letters  of  gold,  “It  Shall  Be  Done.” 
Accompanying  this  useful  gift  is  a card  that  reads:  “Some  people  use  these 
little  letter  holders  as  an  advertisement,  but  I have  used  my  motto  instead  of 
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my  name,  and  send  it  to  you  for  courtesies  rendered,  wishing  its  fulfillment 
in  your  ambitions.  ” 

The  origin  of  the  motto  is  indeed  interesting,  and  Mr.  Craven  tells  it  in 
this  engaging  manner: 

In  service  in  the  war  department  in  Washington  in  the  back  wash  of  the 
World  WTar  following  the  armistice,  there  came  to  my  attention  incidents 
that  never  could  have  been  heard  of  otherwise,  and  one  of  the  little  every- 
day happenings  at  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital  remains  as  the  most 
impressive  of  them  all  There  was  an  old  regular  army  soldier  whose 
right  arm  had  been  torn  oft  with  shrapnel  ot  Bellau  wood,  leaving  just 
enough  of  the  stump  to  move,  but  he  never  ceased  being  a soldier  and  re- 
mained on  active  duty.  Called  for  some  minor  instructions  he  stood 
stiffly  at  attention  until  the  officer  concluded,  and  then  as  he  started  to 
turn  away,  his  right  hand  snapped  to  a perfect  salute,  except  that  there 
was  no  right  hand  and  it  was  all  imagination  except  for  the  little  stump 
of  a right  arm  and  the  snap  in  his  eyes  as  he  said,  “It  Shall  Be  Done/’ 
Returning  to  civil  life  it  became  my  business  and  professional  motto,  as 
a reminder  of  military  precision  in  these  days  when  there  seems  to  be  a 
prevalency  of  slurring  over  a job  in  just  any  way  to  get  through.  In  the 
army  of  course  the  motto  assumes  that  nothing  is  done  until  it  is  done 
right,  and  to  stumble  along  through  duty  is  A.  W.  0.  L.  When  anything 
needs  to  be  done,  there  is  but  one  answer  for  a good  soldier, — “It  Shall 
Be  Done.” 

*.**«**« 

LITTLE  ALEX. 

It  was  possibly  the  late  Joseph  P.  Caldwell  who  baptized  Alexander  county 
as  “Little  Alex.”  Or  maybe  it  was  his  successor  in  the  editorship  of  the 
Statesville  Landmark,  R.  R.  Clark,  to  whom  this  honor  belongs.  Mr.  Clark, 
however,  has  occasion  to  be  very  thankful  for  “Little  Alex,”  for  when  he 
wants  to  clinch  a point  most  effectively  he  oftentimes  quotes  what  some  old 
or  unique  citizen  of  Alexander  county  had  to  say  about  it. 

But  the  occasion  of  this  reference  is  merely  to  emphasize  a wonderful 
condition  in  that  fine  little  county  of  fine  people.  The  jail  is  practically 
empty,  and  that  is  its  normal  condition;  and  her  home  for  the  aged  and  in- 
firm has  just  three  inmates.  It  is  further  claimed  that  the  institution,  in- 
stead of  being  a liability  upon  the  tax-payers,  it  is  a revenue  producer,  for 
the  farm  on  which  the  Home  is  located  is  valuable  and  produces  much  more 
than  is  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution. 

* * * * # * * 

MISS  BE S SENT. 

As  we  earthly  beings  are  accustomed  to  thinking  of  matters,  a beautiful 
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and  most  faithful  life  closed  in  our  midst,  on  Monday  last.  Miss  Maggie 
Bessent,  for  many  years  a choice  resident  of  Concord,  a representative  of  the 
finest  womanhood,  of  a sterling  character  and  a lovable  personality,  and  a 
teacher  of  extraordinary  ability  and  efficiency,  died  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Smith. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  THE  UPLIFT,  some  months  ago,  to  carry  an 
appreciation  of  this  noble  woman,  whose  influence  and  example  moulded  hun- 
dreds of  lives,  who  sorrow  in  her  passing  but  are  still  grateful  beneficiaries 
of  her  useful  and  consecrated  association  with  them  in  the  past.  In  reality, 
this  choice  spirit,  while  gone  away  from  us  in  what  we  term  death,  still 
abides  with  us  in  the  beautiful  and  exalted  character  which  was  hers,  in  her 
sympathetic  and  loving  interest  in  mankind  and  her  example  of  service  that 
will  tell  for  ages  and  ages  in  the  lives  of  others. 

The  good  can  never  die. 


ALL  OF  THEM. 

Oxford,  this  state,  which  the  correspondent  claims  is  the  “Athens  of  North 
Carolina,”  has  to  her  credit  a great  distinction.  Every  member  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  the  Oxford  Public  Schools  has  gone  off  to  college.  The  superin- 
tendent claimed  this  would  occur,  when  handing  them  their  certificates,  and 
the  past  few  days  have  witnessed  a verification  of  the  superintendent’s  pro- 
phecy. There  were  21  in  the  class,  and  every  one  has  already  matriculated  in 
some  college,  determined  to  make  the  most  of  their  educational  advantages. 

But  there  is  another  star  in  Oxford’s  crown.  Rev.  Mr.  Usry,  his  wife  and 
children  have  moved  to  Wake  Forest  and  the  whole  family  has  entered  Wake 
Forest  College.  The  father  is  prosecuting  his  ministerial  studies,  the  wife 
taking  a course  in  B.  Y.  P.  U.  instruction,  and  the  children  are  following  the 
regular  course.  The  old  state  is  certainly  aroused  educationally — that  is,  in 
spots. 


******* 

DR.  BRANSON  NOW  IN  DENMARK. 

If  Dr.  E.  C.  Branson  keeps  up  his  wonderful  discoveries  how  to  'make  farm- 
ing pay,  as  he  enthusiastically  describes  the  farmers  of  Germany  and  Den- 
mark, the  latter  of  which  he  is  now  making  investigations,  he’ll  be  on  fire 
agriculturally  when  he  returns  to  America. 

Some  admirer  already  has  picked  him  for  Governor  of  the  state.  He  seems 
to  be  qualifying  himself  for  the  most  important  position  of  Commissioner  of 
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Agriculture,  in  which  office  the  great  discoveries  he  has  made  would  make 
him  a great  power;  or  better  still,  he  would  make  a great  president  of  the 
A.  & E.  College.  Stranger  things  have  happened. 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  BREVITY. 

Hon.  Richmond  Pearson,  formerly  congressman  and  one  time  ambassador  to 
Greece  and  Montenegro,  died  on  the  12th  at  his  home  near  Asheville,  and  to 
him  is  given  the  credit  of  having  written  the  shortest  will,  certainly  in  the  his- 
tory of  Buncombe  county,  if  not  in  the  entire  state*  The  will,  which  is  dat- 
ed November  1st,  1883,  and  filed  a few  days  ago,  reads : “I  will  and  desire 
all  my  estate,  personal  and  real,  to  my  wife,  Gabrielle,  absolutely  and  in  fee 
simple.  I appoint  my  said  wife  sole  executrix.  ” 

To  a layman,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  such  a simple  and  clear-cut 
will  could  by  any  chance  whatever  furnish  the  reasonable  possibility  of  a con- 
test. But  were  there  a number  of  legal  heirs,  it  might  have  to  run  a court 
trial.  Some  people  would  be  suspicious  of  it,  anyway,  because  the  will  con- 
tains just  twenty-six  words — two  thirteens. 


ADVOCATING  POTATOES  FOR  BURKE. 

Sister  Beatrice  Cobb,  the  tireless  and  enthusiastic  editor  of  the  Morgan- 
ton  News-Herald,  is  urging  her  constituency  to  go  headlong  into  the  raising 
of  sweet  potatoes.  Pointing  out  the  difficulties,  however,  in  the  business,  she 
suggests  the  proper  curing  and  the  co-operating  marketing  of  the  crop. 

Sister  Cobb,  we  fear,  has  been  misled  by  some  of  the  potatoes  that  her 
admiring  constituency  have  brought  to  her  office,  either  on  subscription  or 
just  from  admiration  of  the  fine  young  woman.  She  announces  to  the  world 
that  the  average  weight  of  Burke  county  sweet  potatoes  is  five  pounds. 

3c  $ 3:  3c  3:  $ * 

GOING  TO  HOLD  FAST. 

Noting  the  phenomenal  growth  of  certain  towns  and  cities  in  the  South,  the 

One  Minute  Page  of  the  Charlotte  Observer,  quotes  Mr.  W.  C.  Wilkinson  as 
estimating  the  increase  in  the  population  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  be  during 
the  year  25,000,  and  this  seems  quite  trustworthy,  because  that  many  new  people 
have  asked  to  be  connected  with  the  water  system.  Mr.  Wilkinson  concludes 
his  observation  with  this  prophecy:  “The  South  is  in  the  saddle  once  more  and 
she  is  not  going  to  get  thrown  again.*  * 
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SERMONETTE  ON  WORK 

Eugene  Ashcraft  in  Monroe  Enquirer 


Dearly  beloved,  my  text  for  today 
is  work. 

A part  of  the  ninth  Commandment 
reads,  “Six  days  shalt  thou  labour, 
and  do  all  thy  work.  ’ ’ So  let ’s  forget 
for  the  nonce  Sabbath  observance,  or 
rest  day,  and  talk  about  work-a-days. 
It  would  seem  there  is  just  as  much 
divine  command  for  a guy  to  find  him- 
self a job  and  keep  busy  six  days  in 
the  week  as  there  is  that  he  should 
rest  on  the  seventh. 

Funny  thing,  though,  about  work — 
the  more  we  do  the  more  we  like  it, 
and  the  less  w*e  do  the  less  we  are 
inclined  to  labor.  Most  of  us,  too  , be- 
lieve we  could  be  perfectly  happy  if 
wre  could  live  in  idleness,  but  let  us 
have  a day  or  two  oft  in  which  to  loaf 
and  we  become  miserable. 

I am  reminded  of  the  tale  the  boys 
told  on  my  old  friend,  Ed  Austin, 
this  summer.  Mr.  Austin  who  has  been 
with  Belk  Brothers  since  the  year  I, 
took  a holiday.  He  told  ’em  how  he 
wasn’t  goin’  to  do  a thing  but  have 
a good  time  doin  ’ nothin  ’ for  a whole 
week.  Ed  about  the  third  day  began 
to  miss  the  store  perhaps  no  worse 
than  the  store  missed  his  pleasant 
countenance.  And  the  boys  do  say  he 
■would  come  up  town,  hang  around  his 
old  place  and  look  that  lonesome-like, 
they  were  sorry  for  him.  Monday 
morning  following  the  week  of  rest, 
found  Edward  happy  at  his  post.  I 
tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me. 

One  of  the  hardest  and  overworked 
set  of  folks  are  the  school  teachers. 
I’m  plum  sorry  for  them.  They  are 
required  to  get  to  the  schoolroom  by 


8:30  of  the  clock  and  there  they  stay 
until  as  late  as  3 in  the  afternoon. 
Of  course  there’s  an  hour  or  two  of 
intermission  in  the  interim.  Some 
teachers  admit  they  ’re  a hard  worked 
set,  but  most  of  ’em  calmly  accent  the 
hard  lot  fate  has  decreed.  Of  course 
some  relief  is  affored  by  Saturday 
being  a holiday- Sunday,  too. 

Then  there’s  the  bank  clerks — open 
at  9 in  the  morning  and  close  at  3 in 
the  afternoon — Six  hours  of  arduous 
duty  with  only  an  hour  off  for  lunch- 
eon. They  get  good  pay  for  countin’ 
money  when  the  rest  of  us  would  love 
to  do  it  for  nothin’ — if  we  could  get 
our  hands  on  it. 

Preachers  never  say  so,  but  we  all 
know  them  to  be  a hard-worked  lot. 
Don ’t  they  have  to  go  to  all  the  picnic 
and  are  invited  out  between,  times 
to  chicken  dinners.  It’s  a hard  life. 

What  shall  I say  of  my  farmer 
friends'?  Some  of  them  work  too  hard 
and  some  work  hard  to  keep  from 
working.  But  none  realizes  more  fully 
than  the  man  who  toils  in  the  .fields, 
the  truthfulness  of  the  old  couplet, 
“Happy  is  the  man  who  at  the  set- 
ting of  sun  has  a good  day’s  work 
done.  ’ ’ 

When  I go  to  my  lawyer’s  office  I 
find  him  hard-worked.  Maybe  he  has 
his  feet  on  top  of  his  desk,  a cigar  in 
his  mouth  and  two  or  three  deep  and 
long  puckers  between  his  eyes  and 
adown  his  nose.  He  is  looking  ceiling- 
ward  as  he  slowly  blows  smoke  rings. 
Sh-sh!  He’s  thinking — thinking  what 
fools  men  are  who  find  pleasure  in 
profitless  litigation  to  his  profit. 
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Automobile  dealers  have  the  soft 
snap.  They  let  us  work  until  we  get 
enough  money  to  buy  a lizzie  or  a new 
model.  For  no  one  is  willing  any 
more  to  “Let  The  World  Go  By-hy, ” 
but  by  gravy,  instead,  we  want  to  go 
helter-shelter  with  it,  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for  the  privilege. 

About  the  only  folks  who  get  no 
credit  for  work  are  loafers,  editors 
and  niggers.  With  some  folks  it  is 
necessary  to  live  up  to  reputations, 
while  others  live  down  to  it. 

But,  dearly  beloved,  the  hardest  job 
of  all  is  the  fellow  who  has  no  job 
whatever.  He  usually  goes  to  the 
drug  store  about  9 o’clock  in  the 
morning,  He  buys  himself  a dope  if 
someone  doesn’t  set  him  up,  and  then 


he  asks  for  a pack  of  camels.  He 
may  be  seen  taking  a swallow  of  ice- 
cold  stomach  wash  followed  by  a hot 
inhalation  of  cigarette  smoke.  It’s 
real  amoosin’  to  watch  the  cuss.  Then 
the  sport  section  of  the  daily  paper 
is  scanned.  The  standing  of  the  va- 
rious baseball  clubs  is  ascertained. 
Why  he  does  this  is  a mystery,  for 
rarely  does  the  fellow  have  any  mon- 
ey with  which  to  place  a bet — but  the 
sport  page  is  all  he  cares  to  read  in  a 
newspaper.  He’s  a regular  jayhenry 
higlismith  in  that  regard.  Hour-after 
hour  he  lolls  about.  He  would  be 
much  happier  and  content  were  he 
obeying  the  injunction,  “Six  days 
shalt  thou  labour.  ’ ’ 


HOW  IT  DIFFERS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Manufacture  under  country  conditions  is  nothing  new  in  Germany. 
Sidney  Whitman  called  attention  to  it  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  a 
distinctive  feature  of  industrial  Germany  as  it  is  of  North  Carolina. 

If  only  our  farm  and  factory  workers  were  home  owners  settled 
in  compact  farm  communities  as  they  are  in  the  main  in  Germany,  I 
should  be  less  disturbed  than  I am  at  present  about  the  future  of  both 
our  farm  and  our  factory  civilizations.  I do  not  believe  any  civilizations, 
in  town  or  country,  can  be  safely  based  on  the  landless  estate  of  men. 
And  just  as  strongly  I do  believe  in  co-operative  community  life  and 
enterprise.  Modern  life  in  big  cities  everywhere  looks  to  me  very  like  a 
lot  of  crabs  in  the  bottom  of  a bucket,  every  crab  crawling  over  every 
other  crab  trying  to  get  on  top.  It  is  a sorry  spectacle,  and  it  is  pagan 
to  the  core,  no  matter  how  we  label  it,  whether  Christian  or  not. — E.  C. 
Branson,  Berlin,  July  3,  1923. 
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CATAWBA  COUNTY  SAMPLE. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alley  Travis,  who  live  just  out  of  Newton,  CatawTba 
county,  N.  C.,  had  seventeen  children  when  this  picture  was  made.  It  is 
a noteworthy  group  that  refutes  any  idea  of  race  suicide  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  father  and  mother  are  still  comparably  young  people,  and  a 
heathier  and  more  promising  set  of  offspring  cannot  be  found  in  all  the 
land.  In  the  language  of  Venus,  the  famous  Rowan  correspondent  of 
several  state  papers,  ‘‘if  you  can  beat  that,  trot  it  out.” 


BEHIND  TIME 

Freeman  Hunt  once  wrote  a piece  that  not  only  found  its  way  into  first- 
class  readers,  and  thereby  taught  most  forcible  lessons — such  as  mythical  stor- 
ies have  failed  to  do — but  answered  the  longing  purpose  of  young  declaimers u 
Barring  “ Mary  Had  A Little  Lamb,  this  production  of  Hunt’s  has  been  used 
more  for  declamation  than  any  other  article  in  existence.  Its  only  weakness , 
in  failing  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a certain  class  of  pupils,  looking  for  some- 
thing high-sounding  and  away-off,  lies  in  the  fact  that  brother  Hunt  failed  to 
incorporate  something  about  “Rome,  once  the  mistress  of  the  world,”  and  a 
jesture  at  ancient  Greece.  But,  no  doubt  he  thought  a reference  to  Water- 
loo would  suffice. 

Well  do  I remember,  years  ago,  how  Prof.  W.  W.  Morris  and  Major  W.  A. 
Foil,  when  just  mere  lads,  made  the  welkin  ring  in  declaiming  this  wonderful 
piece.  They  never  spoke  more  eloquently  and,  convincingly. 

A railroad  train  was  rushing  curve  was  just  ahead,  beyond  which 

along  at  almost  lightning  speed.  A was  a station  at  which  the  cars  usual- 
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ly  passed  each  otker.  The  conduc- 
tor was  late,  so  late  that  the  period 
during  which  the  down  train  was  to 
wait  had  nearly  elapsed;  but  he 
hoped  yet  to  pass  the  curve  safely. 
Suddenly  a locomotive  dashed  into 
sight  right  ahead.  In  an  instant 
there  was  a collision.  A shriek,  a 
shock,  and  fifty  souls  were  in  eterni- 
ty; and  all  because  an  engineer  had 
been  behind  time. 

A great  battle  was  going  on. 
Column  after  column  had  been  pre- 
cipitated for  eight  mortal  hours  on 
the  enemy  posted  along  the  ridge  of 
a hill.  The  summer  sun  was  sinking 
to  the  west;  re-enforcements  for  the 
obstinate  defenders  were  already  in 
sight;  it  was  necessary  to  carry  the 
position  with  one  final  charge,  or 
everything  would  be  lost. 

A powerful  corps  had  been  sum- 
moned from  across  the  country,  and 
if  it  came  up  in  season  all  would  yet 
be'  well.  The  great  conquerer,  con- 
fident in  its  arrival,  formed  his  re- 
serve into  an  attacking  column,  and 
ordered  them  to  charge  the  enemy. 
The  whole  world  knows  the  result. 
Grouchy  failed  to  appear;  the  im- 
perial guard  was  beaten  back;  Wa- 
terloo was  lost.  Napoleon  died  a 
prisoner  at  St.  Helena  because  one 
of  his  marshals  was  behind  time. 

A leading  firm  in  commercial  cir- 
cles had  long  struggled  against  bank- 
ruptcy. As  it  had  enormous  assets 
in  California,  it  expected  remittances 
by  a certain  day,  and  if  the  sums 
promised  arrived,  its  credit,  its 
honor,  and  its  future  prosperity 
would  be  preserved.  But  week  after 
week  elapsed  without  bringing  the 
gold.  At  last  came  the  fatal  day  on 
which  the  firm  had  bills  maturing  to 
enormous  amounts.  The  steamer  was 


telegraphed  at  daybreak;  but  it  was 
found,  on  inquiry,  thivA  she  brought 
no  funds,  and  the  house  failed.  The 
next  arrival  brought  nearly  half  a 
million  to  the  insolvents,  but  it  was 
too  late;  they  were  ruined  because 
their  agent,  in  remitting,  had  been 
behind  time. 

A condemned  man  was  led  out  for 
execution.  He  had  taken  human 
life,  but  under  circumstance  of  tho 
greatest  provocation,  and  public 
sympathy  was  active  in  his  behalf. 
Thousands  had  signed  petitions  for 
a reprieve;  a favorable  answer  had 
been  expected  the  night  before,  and 
though  it  had  not  come,  even  the 
sheriff  felt  confident  that  it  would 
yet  arrive  in  season.  Thus  the 
morning  passed  without  the  appear- 
ance of  the  messenger.  The  last  mo- 
ment was  up.  The  prisoner  took 
his  place  on  the  drop,  the  cap  was 
drawn  over  his  eyes,  the  bolt  was 
drawn,  and  a lifeless  body  swung  re- 
volving in  the  wind.  Just  at  that 
moment  a horseman  came  into  sight, 
galloping  down ‘hill,  his  steed  covered 
with  foam.  He  carried  a packet  in 
his  right  hand,  which  he  waved 
rapidly  to  the  crowd.  He  was  the 
express  rider  with  the  reprieve.  But 
he  had  come  too  late.  A compara- 
tively innocent  man  had  died  an 
ignominious  death,  because  a watch 
had  been  five  minutes  too  slow,  mak- 
ing its  bearer  arrive  behind  time. 

It  is  continually  so  in  life.  The 
best  laid  plans,  the  most  important 
affairs,  the  fortunes  of  individuals, 
the  weal  of  nations,  honor,  happi- 
ness, life  itself,  are  daily  sacrificed 
because  somebody  is  “behind  time. 99 
There  are  men  who  always  fail  in 
whatever  they  undertake,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  “behind  time.’'  There 
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are  others  who  put  oft  reformation 
year  by  year,  till  death  seizes  them, 
and  they  perish  unrepentant,  because 
forever  “behind  time. ” Five  min- 
utes in  a crisis  is  worth  years.  It  is 
but  a little  period,  yet  it  has  often 
saved  a fortune  or  redeemed  a peo- 


ple. If  there  is  one  virtue  that 
should  be  cultivated  more  than  an- 
other by  him  who  would  succeed  in 
life,  it  is  punctuality;  if  there  is  one 
error  that  should  be  avoided,  it  is  be- 
ing behind  time. 


SOUTH  HAS  HAD  TWO  FORMS  OF  SLAVERY. 

If  yon  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  “time  prices”  for  anything 
yon  and  your  family  use,  then  I want  to  urge  you  to  resolve  first  of  all  that 
yon  are  going  to  free  yourself  forever  from  this  modern  form  of  slavery. 

For  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  have  been  two  great  forms  of  slavery  in 
the  South.  One  was  the  chattel  slavery  which  existed  prior  to  1865  and 
applied  only  to  Negroes.  The  other  has  been  the  crop  mortgage  “time 
prices”  slavery  which  has  existed  since  1865  and  which  has  held  millions 
of  farmers  both  white  and  black  in  its  shameful  bondage.  I know  all 
about  it.  I grew  up  under  it.  It  fastened  itself  on  the  old  homestead 
where  I was  reared  until  it  brought  the  menace  of  foreclosure.  But  my 
father  then  resolutely  made  up  his  mind  tc  be  done  with  that  system,  and 
even  though  cotton  was  only  5 or  6 cents  a pound,  we  lived  hard,  adopt- 
ed the  motto,  “Pay  as  you  go.  and  if  you  can’t  pay  don’t  go,”  and 
somehow  or  other  we  managed  to  save  up  a little  payment  on  the  mort- 
gage every  year — and  the  old  farmstead  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
family. 

I mention  all  this  both  to  show  you  that  I know  what  “time  prices” 
slavery  means  and  that  I am  not  speaking  without  experience  when  I 
say  I believe  you  can  work  yourself  out  from  under  it  and  into  real  free- 
dom. 

You  had  better  sacrifice  clothes  if  necessary  in  order  to  get  on  a cash 
basis.  It  doesn’t  matter  much  what  sort  of  clothes  a man  or  woman 
wears  so  they  are  clean.  The  whole  family  had  better  wear  old  clothes, 
cheap  clothes,  or  patched  clothes  for  one  year  rather  than  stay  in  the 
grip  of  the  credit  system  through  all  the  future  years.  Certainly,  too, 
one  can  resolve  that  he  will  have  a twelve -months-in-the-year  garden, 
some  good  hens,  and  two  good  cows,  and  then  with  plenty  of  milk,  butter, 
cream,  eggs,  chickens  and  fresh  vegetables,  there  should  be  small  need 
for  buying  “time  prices  rations”  from  any  store. — Clarence  Poe. 
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VACATION  VAGABONDS. 

Paul  J.  Hoh  in  The  Lutheran 


Flags  were  at  half  mast  when  we 
arrived  in  the  Nation’s  Capital.  A 
few  days  before  the  Nation’s  head 
had  been  borne  to  his  eternal  rest- 
ing place.  There  was  a feeling  of 
heaviness  and  tenseness,  and  yet 
things  generally  moved  along  in  their 
accustomed  course.  The  new  Presi- 
dent had  taken  up  his  strenuous,  in- 
tricate task.  It  was  our  privilege  to 
attend  divine  worship  in  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  where  Mr. 
Coolidge  is  used  to  worship.  The  ser- 
mon was  good.  Its  theme:  “ Houses 
on  Rocks,”  was  timely,  and  true. 
After  a day  amid  the  beauties  of 
landscape  and  art,  we  went  south, 
through  the  charming  Shenandoah 
Valley,  stopping  at  the  endless  Cav- 
erns and  the  Natural  Bridge  of  Vir- 
ginia. At  Roanoke  our  party  was 
completed  and  we  were  ready  for 
our  wanderings  through  the  moun- 
tains of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Salem  was  our  first  stopping  place 
and  gave  us  opportunity  to  view  the 
campus  of  Roanoke  College  and  the 
new  College  Church.  Our  congratu- 
lations to  those  who  planned  and 
erected  this  genuinely  pretty  struc- 
ture— dignified,  churchly,  comfort- 
able! Particularly  did  the  windows, 
rather  unique  in  their  color  and  de- 
sign, leave  an  indelible  impression. 

The  next  morning’s  sun,  as  it 
peeped  now  and  then  through  the 
mists  and  the  rain,  might  have  seen 
four  Lutheran  pastors,  dressed  for 
the  long  and  often  dusty  road,  tramp- 
ing happily  toward  the  south  and 


west. 

It  was  our  object  to  hike  about 
twenty  miles  a day  nnd  secure  what- 
ever necessary  assistance  offered  to 
make  the  next  stopping  place.  And 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  you  might  at 
any  time  have  seen  your  sometimes 
ministerially-vested  friends,  sitting 
in  the  back  of  a grocery  wagon  or 
on  the  running  board  of  a Texaco 
oil  truck  or  riding  luxuriously  in  the 
front  seat  of  a Packard  touring  car. 
There  were  good  roads  and  bad  roads, 
great,  wide,  concreted'  thoroughfares 
and  tiny  winding  mountain  pathes. 
Rivers  had  to  be  crossed  in  old-fash- 
ioned pole-and-cable  ferries  and  some- 
times even  forded  in  bare  feet,  with 
waters,  cold  and  swift,  gurgling 
pleasantly  about  one’s  knees.  Then 
came  long,  slow  climbs,  hour  after 
hour,  up  and  up  and  up.  Range 
after  range  of  the  Blue  Ridge  had  to 
be  mounted  and  left  behind.  And 
these  experiences  of  the  road,  so 
worth  while  in  themselves,  were  more 
than  capped  by  the  scenic  visions 
that  delighted  the  eye  at  every  turn. 
Near  Blacksburg  a dream  picture  sud- 
denly burst  into  view : the  New  River, 
meandering  lazily  among  its  forest 
and  pasture  clad  hills ; yonder  a herd 
of  cattle;  here  a flock  of  sheep;  still 
farther  a patch  of  studded  green, 
marking  a camping  ground ; and 
just  at  our  feet,  bold,  jutting  crags, 
overhanging  the  river’s  banks. 

At  Blowing  Rock  an  awful,  endless 
mountain  panorama  revealed  itself 
as  the  sun  scattered  the  sullen  shad- 
ows. Range  after  range  of  verdant, 
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pine-covered  mountains  rolled  along 
farther  than  the  eye  could  scan.  And 
from  the  valleys  below,  far,  far  below, 
came  the  rushing,  constant  winds, 
that  gave  the  name  to  this  southern  re- 
sort. We  made  a parachute  of  an 
old  bandanna  handkerchief  and  threw 
it  into  the  abyss.  It  unfolded  and 
in  a moment  came  sailing  over  the 
rocky  ledge  and  fell  at  our  feet. 

Mount  Mitchell,  monarch  of  the 
East, rising  6,711  feet  above  the  sea, 
gave  us  thrill  after  thrill.  Splendid, 
grand,  inspiring  glimpses  everywhere 
of  God’s  handiwork.  And  to  think 
that  a fine  highway,  reaching  to  with- 
in 700  feet  of  the  peak,  has  brought 
these  nature  marvels  within  easy 
reach  of  the  auto  tourist.  We,  of 
course,  chose  to  make  the  ascent  on 
foot.  To  tramp  these  endless  roads, 
to  breathe  these  stirring  breaths  of 
the  hills,  to  lap  these  crystal  waters, 
to  feel  the  fragrance  of  the  forest 
flowers,  to  see  the  melting  of  the 
mountain  mists,  and  above  all  to 
look  out  into  these  infinite  expanses 
of  motionless  mountain  waves — this 
was  to  live. 

Our  “hike”  was  at  an  end,  but 
not  our  summer  trip.  Asheville, 
queen  of  southern  mountain  cities, 
where  the  Vanderbilts  have  their 
gorgeous  estates  and  where  Grove 
Park  Inn,  a wonder  in  native  stone, 
crowns  the  landscape,  must  disclose 
her  charm.  Then  we  must  hurry 
eastward,  skirting  the  sapphire 
county,  to  Charleston  and  Savannah. 
Now  wre  are  in  the  real  South. 
Charleston,  the  old,  dignified,  stately 
city  with  its  palms  and  sub-tropical 
flora  and  its  many  attractive  birds, 
blue  jays  and  mocking  birds,  cardi- 
nals and  mourning  doves,  haunting 


its  parks  and  gardens!  Every  home 
of  Old  Charleston  is  a thing  of 
beauty  and  rare  charm.  There  are 
interesting  little  gateways,  cozy 
little  porches,  attractive  roof  and 
window  ledges,  and  scattered  here 
and  there  the  rows  of  dusky  shacks 
where  the  colored  folk  dwell.  We 
attended  a Lutheran  Church  in  the 
morning,  a Baptist  Church  in  the 
evening,  and  noted  the  unusually 
good  attendance  at  both. 

Unfortunately  Charleston  is  chang- 
ing, and  changing  fast.  Our  first 
impression  was  that  of  a serpent 
sloughing  its  skin.  The  old,  re- 
splendent beauty  was  passing,  a new 
was  beginning  to  take  its  place. 
Meanwhile  the  whole  city  was  just 
peeling  off.  Its  streets,  its  houses, 
its  gardens  were  sloughing  their 
surfaces.  And  yet  there  was  a real 
charm. 

Savannah  was  different,  more 
modern,  more  northern.  Not  near- 
ly so  attractive  to  the  tourist,  there- 
fore; not  so  unique.  And  more  than 
ever  we  noticed  the  preponderance 
of  the  colored  folk,  still  in  many 
ways  keeping  up  the  customs  of  the 
past — driving  their  donkey  carts, 
carrying  their  wares  on  their  heads, 
and  so  on. 

A two  days’  ocean  voyage  brought 
us  back  to  New  York.  There  had 
been  colorful  sunsets,  distant  scin- 
tillations of  storms,  moonlight  paths 
across  the  silent  waves,  ships  pass- 
ing ghost-like  in  the  darkness,  and 
sharks  and  monster  turtles  and  fly« 
ing  fish  to  enliven  the  scene.  And 
there  had  been  rest — precious  rest  to 
body  and  to  soul. 

The  People 

Very  crudely  we  have  sketched 
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our  wanderings.  A bit  about  the 
people  ought  to  be  told.  Generally 
speaking,  of  course,  they  were  very 
much  as  we  are — just  simply  God’s 
human  creatures.  Nevertheless,  some- 
how we  did  feel,  all  of  us,  that  the 
South  still  had  something  of  its  old, 
far-famed  hospitality.  We  cannot 
go  into  details.  We  think,  however, 
of  a professor  in  a Virginia  college 
who  gave  us  a “lift”  in  his  car. 
Learning  that  we  had  been  college 
men,  he  urged  that  we  see  his  insti- 
tution and  spent  an  hour  showing  us 
through.  He  took  us  to  his  board- 
ing house  (and  we  were  scarcely 
dressed  for  a place  of  such  refine- 
ment) and  after  dinner  drove  ns 
seven  miles,  just  to  let  us  see  a real 
bit  of  picturesque  country.  We  shall 
not  soon  forget  his  courtesy. 

We  think  of  a woman  in  a little 
North  Carolina  town  of  perhaps 
fifty  inhabitants,  who  got  us  some 
dinner,  stood  over  the  table  and 
fanned  away  the  flies,  and  then 
asked  75  cents  for  the  whole  four 
of  us.  We  were  impressed,  too,  by 
her  native  culture  and  her  quick 
wit.  We  had  bowed  our  heads  in 
a word  of  grace. 

“Bless  you,  boys,  you’re  all 
Quakers ! ’ ’ came  in  that  musical 
accent  of  the  South.  We  explained 
that  we  were  Lutheran  pastors. 

“I  married  a preacher  myself.” 

We  looked  a bit  surprised,  and 
waited. 


“You  see,  I just  made  him  quit.” 

“How’s  that?”  asked  one  of  us. 

“Well,  you  see,  I got  hungry.” 

And  I suppose  it  was  true.  As 
we  looked  at  some  of  the  little 
churches  hidden  away  in  these  little 
mountain  villages,  we  wondered  that 
more  had  not  “got  hungry.” 

We  think  again  of  an  evening 
just  before  we  reached  Spruce  Pine. 
The  day’s  walk  had  been  long  and 
we  were  rather  tired  and  in  need  of 
food.  We  stopped  at  a farm  house 
and  asked  if  we  could  get  supper. 
There  was  no  asking  twice.  Supper 
would  be  shared  with  the  strangers. 
We  were  asked  to  stay  over  night. 
And  what  a treat  that  evening  wasl 
The  family  gathered  in  the  living 
room  and  we  sang.  Hymn  after 
hymn,  rang  out  into  the  night  to 
meet  the  chirping  and  buzzing  there. 
Then  Mrs.  W.  got  her  Bible.  One 
of  us  read,  another  led  in  prayer. 
Then  we  were  off  to  sleep — the  sleep 
of  men  who  had  had  a blessed  ex- 
perience. There  was  a sturdy  de- 
voutness about  that  home  that  meant 
much  to  us.  And  it  was  not  an 
isolated  case. 

Such  were  a few  of  the  experiences 
and  impressions  of  a group  of  va- 
cation vagabonds,  who  had  but  one 
purpose — to  rest;  and  in  that  resting 
to  recharge  body,  mind  and  spirit 
for  further  service  in  the  Kingdom. 

Paul  J.  Hoh. 


FATHER  OF  THIRTEEN  AND  VERY  HAPPY. 

J.  A.  Jones,  who  began  his  career  carrying  a hod  for  the  late  D.K.  Ce- 
cil and  who  then  became  a bricklayer  and  finally  one  of  the  South's  big 
contractors,  bought  the  palatial  mansion  of  E.  D.  Latta,  one  of  the  show 
homes  of  Charlotte.  Mr.  Jones’  construction  concern  is  just  completing 
Charlotte’s  new  million  dollar  hotel. — Lexington  Dispatch. 
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WORD  STUDIES. 

By  Hariette  Wilbur 


You  know  how  a graduating  class 
goes  to  church  the  Sunday  before  the 
actual  commencement  exercises,  and 
listens  to  an  inspiring  address,  de- 
livered by  some  minister,  professor, 
or  college  president,  which  message 
is  called  the  “baccalaureate  ser- 
mon?”  Of  course  you  do,  for  if  you 
have  not  yet  graduated  yourself,  you 
have  a brother,  sister,  cousin,  aunt, 
uncle,  parent  or  friend,  who  has  re- 
ceived a diploma  from  some  insti- 
tution of  learning,  and  you  have 
heard  all  about  the  exercises,  in- 
cluding the  baccalaureate. 

I suppose  you  think  you  know  just 
what  that  word  means.  But  do  you 
know  its  history?  If  not,  how  sur- 
prised you’ll  be  to  learn  that  the 
whole  word,  every  one  of  its  five 
syllables,  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
laurel  tree,  or  the  bay  laurel,  so 
well-known  in  southern  Europe  for 
centuries.  What  does  the  laurel  tree 
have  to  do  with  a baccalaureate 
sermon  ? Here  is  the  secret. 

The  ancient  Greeks  used  the  ever- 
green foliage  of.  the  laurel  tree  to 
crown  the  victors  in  certain  athletic 
games  and  sports;  a wreath  of  laurel 
was  also  used  to  honor  certain  men 
high  in  political  offices.  In  the  days 
of  Roman  greatness  the  laurel  was 
considered  an  emblem  of  victory  and 
likewise  of  mercy,  and  was  borne 
in  the  hands  of  the  returning  sol- 
diers who  came  home  as  conquerors, 
Chaucer  mentions  it  as  the  proper 
crown  for  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table. 

Even  in  early  times,  it  was 
granted  that  “peace  hath  her  vic- 


tories no  less  than  war,”  and  so  a 
crown  of  laurel  became  the  crown 
for  those)  who  had  won  academic 
honors.  Poets  in  particular,  those 
fearless  leaders  of  public  thought 
and  bold  champions  of  liberty,  jus- 
tice, equality,  were  of  all  men  con- 
sidered most  worthy  to  wear  the 
crown  of  laurel.  Often,  at  a public 
gathering,  a poet  whom  some  ruler, 
state  or  city  wished  to  single  out 
"or  special  honors,  was  so  crowned. 
He  then  became  a laureate,  that  is, 
“a  wearer  of  the  laurel.”  This  is 
tlie  origin  of  the  expression  “poet 
laureate.”  It  was  first  applied  to 
great  poets  in  general,  by  their  ad- 
miring readers;  since  the  year  1638, 
it  has  been  given  a special  meaning 
in  England,  where  it  has  for  over 
three  hundred  years  been  the  title 
of  honor  borne  by  the  poet  appointed 
by  the  king  to  be  the  official  poet 
of  the  kingdom,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
prepare  special  poems  for  special 
occasions.  Among  the  many  to  hold 
this  honored  office  was  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson; the  present  poet  laureate  is 
Alfred  Austin. 

With  laureate  explained,  there  is 
still  the  question,  why  baccalaureate. 
This  calls  for  more  history,  natural 
history  this  time,  for  the  fruit  of 
the  bay  laurel  is  a small,  egg-shaped 
berry,  the  Latin  for  which  is  bacca. 
The  French  tongue  changed  the  La- 
tin bacca  to  baie.  Originally  both 
bacca  and  baie  was  applied  to  berrie# 
generally,  regardless  of  the  species 
of  plant  producing  them,  but  in  time 
each  word  came  to  mean  the  fruit  of 
the  laurel  in  particular.  So  it  is 
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that  the  tree  itself  became  the  bacca, 
or  baie,  or  bay  laurel. 

When  it  became  the  custom  to 
place  wreaths  of  laurel  with  the 
berries  (baccae)  upon  the  head  of 
students  who  took  their  degrees,  they 
were  given  the  name  baccalaureates 
— “ wearer  of  the  berried  laurel.” 
Eventually  this  was  shortened  to 
bachelor,  which  in  turn  was  applied 
to  those  students  taking  courses  that 
would  lead  to  the  degree  of  bacca- 
laureate. University  bachelors  usual- 
ly being  unmarried  men,  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  word  should  come 
to  mean  any  unmarried  man  of  any 
age  whatsoever.  Indeed,  nowadays 
the  unmarried  person  need  not  be  a 
man — there  is  many  a bachelor  girl 
who  may  or  may  not  have  been  a 
baccalaureate  or  “bachelor  of  arts” 
in  a college  or  university. 


Even  greater  liberties  have  been 
taken  with  the  word  which  is  an 
abbreviation  for  baccalaureate,  so 
that  a bachelor  need  not  be  even  a 
human  being.  It  may  be  any  ani- 
mal that  is  without  mate,  particu- 
larly a male  fur  seal  that  is  not  per- 
mitted near  the  family  parties  of 
older,  stronger  males;  these  bachelor 
seals  are  not  protected  by  law,  and 
so  may  be  legally  killed  for  their 
skins. 

It  is  a far  jump  from  the  student 
crowned  with  berried  laurel  to  one 
of  these  lonely  bachelor  seals  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  good  for  nothing 
except  to  be  killed  for  his  fur.  But 
root-words  have  a habit  of  putting 
forth  strange,  even  freakish  shoots, 
as  you  will  learn  if  you  study  the 
history  of  their  descendants. 


If  there  be  lying  before  you  any  bit  of  work  from  which  you  shrink,  go 
straight  up  to  it.  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  do  it.  In  every 
piece  of  honest  work,  however  irksome,  laborious  and  commonplace,  we 

are  fellow-workers  with  God. — F.  P.  Myers.- 


THE  ALMOND. 

By  Delphia  Philips  in  Young  Folks 


‘ 1 Those  are  the  queerest  peaches  I 
ever  saw,  ’ ’ exclaimed  an  easterner, 
looking  at  what  appeared  to  be  fuzzjq 
undeveloped  peaches,  apparently  dry- 
up  on  the  branches  without  ripening. 
“I  suppose  they  have  not  had  suffi- 
cient water.”  j 

What  the  visitor  was  looking  at  and 
wondering  why  the  California  ranch- 
er gave  it  room,  was  an  almond  tree, 
and  his  perplexity  was  quite  natural. 
For  the  almond  is  a queer  tree,  and 
has  somq  queer  habits. 

Mr.  George  Law,  who  writes  about 


the  almond,  states  that  almond  trees 
arte,  ‘ ‘ symmetrical,  vase-like,  more 
densely  branched  and  finer  leaved 
editions  of  peach  trees.  Many  are 
grafted  onto  peach  roots,  though  it  is 
now  gerenally  conceded  that  the  al- 
mond root  is  more  desirable,  being 
less  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  bor- 
ers. Whereas,  with  the  peach  the 
pericarp  (fleshy  part)  is  the  food 
portion,  with  the  almond,  the  scheme 
is  exactly  reversed ; the  pericarp  is 
the  hull,  while  the  bitter  part  or  seed 
is  the  part  sweetened  and  improved 
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by  designing  man  for  his  own  con- 
sumption. ’ ’ 

Ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  al- 
mond crop  is  produced  in  California, 
and  it  is  well  that  this  nut  has  chosen 
a state  so  large  in  territory,  and  so 
varied  in  degrees  of  climate  for  its 
own  locality,  since  it  requires  both 
extremes  of  desert  heat,  and  of  wintry 
weather.  Most  of  the  almond  crop 
is  grown  in  the  valleys  adjacent  to 
the  high  Sierras,  and  in  the  more 


a curious  reason.  Most  people  are 
familiar  with  the  fact  of  male  and 
female  trees,  but  the  almond  is  pecul- 
iar in  this  that  it  will  not  mate  with 
its  own  variety  of  tree.  In  other 
words  a lady  pappershell  will  not 
“ marry”  a male  papershell,  but  the 
mating  or  cr'oss-pollination,  to  speak 
more  scientifically,  must  be  between 
hardshells  and  papershells.  So  the 
grower  cannot  plant  papershells 
alone,  though  he  might  wish  to  do  so 


Putting  Trays  Of  Almonds  Into  The  Sulphuring  Booths 


southern  portions  of  the  state  it  flour- 
ishes near  the  passes  and  gateways 
from  mountain  to  desert. 

The  largest  acreage  planted  to  al- 
monds is  in  the  Banning  locality, 
through  there  are  -a  few  scattering 
groves  elsewhere,  and  the  only  pro- 
cessing plant  and  packing  house  in 
the  state  for  almonds  is  in  the  above 
named  town. 

It  is  necessary  to  plant  several 
varieties  in  the  same  orchards,  for 


since  they  are  considered  more  de- 
sirable, but  must  also  have  hardshells 
in  the  same  grove.  For  his  own  con- 
venience, the  grower  generally  plants 
two  or  three  inter-fertile  varieties  in 
the  same  grove,  set  in  alternate  rows. 
These  rows  are  usually  set  thirty 
feet  apart  each  way.  Another  odd 
thing  about  the  almond’s  scheme  of 
pollination  is  that  instead  of  produc- 
ing a hybrid  nut,  the  crop  comes  true 
in  kind,  color  and  texture  of  the 
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mother  tree.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
other  fruit  or  nut  tree  that  has  this 
peculiarity. 

Mr.  Law  states  that  the  knocking 
down  of  the  nuts  when  ripe  is  not 
so  difficult  as  gathering  the  English 
walnut.  The  poles  used  are  light 
and  about  ten  feet  long.  One  man 
climbs  into  the  center  of  the  vase- 
like  tree  and  knocks  the  radiating 
circle  of  branches.  Another  man 
on  the  ground  whacks  the  outside 


en.  But  this  is  a slow  process  and 
if  the  crop  is  large,  hulling  machines 
are  resorted  to.  Large  ranchers  own 
their  own  hullers,  or  the  almond  asso- 
ciations provide  one  for  the  joint 
use  of  its  members. 

The  boxes  of  unhulled  nuts,  mix- 
ed with  trash  and  leaves,  are  deliver- 
ed to  the  hulling  sheds,  where  they 
are  emptied  into  the  hopper  of  the 
machine.  The  nuts  are  elevated  in- 
to a revolving  metal  drum,  which 


Almond  Grove  On  February  1st.  Ground  Covered  With  Snow. 


braches  he  can  reach.  Sheets  of  can- 
vas are  spread  on  the  ground  to  re- 
ceive the  nuts,  most  of  which  are 
knocked  from  the  trees  in  the  one 
operation.  When  the  nuts  are  taken 
from  one  tree  the  canvas  is  dragged 
on  down  the  row  to  the  next.  This 
is  continued  on  down  the  line. 

The  method  of  hulling  is  determ- 
ined mainly  by  the  size  of  the  crop. 
Handhulling  is  preferred,  for  the 
work  is  neater  and  no  nuts  are  brok- 


churns  them  about,  separating  the 
hulls  from  the  nuts  and  tearing  the 
former  into  bits.  This  mixture  pas- 
ses to  an  agitated  screen  through 
which  many  of  the  particles  of  re- 
fuse sift  into  another  screen,  while 
some  of  the  nuts  pass  into  the  deliv- 
ery shoot.  Two  more  screens,  lower 
on  the  machine,  continue  the  work. 
Then  the  nuts  pass  to  a movable  belt, 
while  the  chaff  is  hoisted  through  a 
shoot  to  be  emptied  into  wagons  wait- 
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ing  to  convey  it  back  to  the  orchard 
for  fertilizer.  The  belt  carrying  the 
nuts  passes  through  rows  of  women 
workers,  who  pick  out  the  last  re- 
maining bits  of  hull.  The  huller  is 
so  constructed  as  to  convey  hulls  and 
broken  kernels  through  a side  shoot. 
This  mixture  is  picked  over  by  hand, 
as  the  broken  and  whole  kernels  will 
do  for  the  candy  trade. 

When  the  hulling  is  done  in  the 
groves  by  hand,  it  is  usually  perform- 
ed Mexicans,  who  often  come  to  the 
region  from  other  localities  for  the 


the  almond  harvest. 

They  work  in  bands  under  a “ cap- 
tain. ’ ’ Along  toward  sundown  the 
youths  and  maidens,  squaws  and 
bucks  gather  around  the  captain  and 
his  scales.  The  old  ones  come  trudg- 
ing in,  carrying  their  sacks  of  hulled 
nuts  on  their  backs,  native  fashion, 
the  stress  being  born  by  a stap  across 
the  head.  They  have  not  entirely 
lost  the  dignity  and  bearing  of  the 
old-time  Indians,  and  their  behavior 
might  well  put  to  shame  similar  gath- 
erings among  their  white  neighbors.- 


Same  Grove  On  February  26th.  Extremes  Almost  Meet  The  Almon  Grove 


harvesting  of  the  almonds.  At  Ban- 
ning, the  work  is  mostly  done  by  In- 
dians, and  there  are  no  more  inter- 
esting scenes  in'  California  than  this 
condition  brings  forth.  From  hive 
to  seven  cents  per  pound  is  paid  for 
both  hulling  and  gathering. 

The  entire  Indian  family  engage 
in  this  work,  from  the  aged  grand- 
mother down  to  small  children,  and 
this  gives  them  a chance  to  put  by 
something  for  winter.  At  the  reser- 
vation, nearby,  they  hold  a gay  fiesta 
for  one  week  in  September,  during 


They  do  not  crowd  and  push,  or  try 
to  get  in  ahead  of  others  to  have 
their  nuts  weighed.  They  display 
no  impatience  and  show  great  con- 
sideration for  one  another.  In  turn 
each  one  comes  forward,  deposits 
his  load  on  the  scales  and  waits  in 
dignified  silence  while  the  captain 
weighs  it. 

The  nuts  are  emptied  into  boxes 
and  hauled  to  the  packing  houses, 
where  they  are  sorted  according  to 
variety.  They  are  spread  thinly  on 
trays  similar  to  those  used  in  fruit 
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drying,  and  conveyed  on  low  trucks 
to  the  sulphuring  chambers.  There 
are  usually  about  ten  trays  to  a truck. 
These  sulphuring  chamers  are  air- 
tight booths  of  concrete,  built  into 
one  unit  of  ten  compartments,  hav- 
ing a processing  capacity  of  from 
four  to  five  tons  at  a time.  Into 
these  booths  steam  is  turned  for 
about  twenty  minutes.  This  opens 
the  pores  of  the  shells,  allowing 
them  to  take  the  sulphur  fumes  more 
readily.  About  a pound  of  sulphur 


is  placed  in  the  back  of  ea^h  booth 
on  a small  hearth.  It  is  ignited  and 
the  metal  door  is  closed.  For  another 
twenty  minutes  the  nuts  remain  in 
these  sulphur  fumes.  The  sulphur 
brightens  the  color  of  the  almonds 
as  well  as  fumigating  them. 

The  almond  is  one  of  the  most  nu- 
tritious of  nuts,  high  in  mineral  and 
vitamine  content,  and  is  also  among 
the  mildest  and  best  flavored  of  the 
many  kinds  of  nuts  produced  for 
our  markets. 


Two  battered  old  wrecks  of  humanity  were  sitting  together  on  a bench 
in  a city  park  when  one  informed  his  neighbor,  “I  am  a man  who  never 
took  advice  from  anybody.”  “Shake,  old  fellow,”  said  the  other,  “I 
am  a man  who  followed  everybody’s  advice.”  This  may  be  a parable 
and  not  actual  history,  but  whether  parable  or  history  the  lesson  is  the 
same.  It  is  this:  The  man  who  takes  advice  from  nobody  is  as  big  a 
fool  as  he  who  accepts  advice  from  everybody.  A man  must  not  only 
have  some  opinions  of  his  own  but  must  also  know  how  to  weigh  the  opin- 
ions of  other  people. — Greensboro  Advocate. 


GRACE  DARLING. 


T ran  across  an  old  friend  of  my  youthful  days.  It  was  a reader  in  use  in 
the  public  schools  some  forty  years  ago.  The  selections,  though  familiar,  yet 
give  out  inspiration.  There  perhaps  was  never  a more  cleverly  executed  piece 
of  literature  than  the  story  of  a great Jieroine  of  humanity.  There  is  a fasci- 
nation about  the  noble  deed  of  Grace  Darling,  so  engaging,  that  THE  UPLIFT 
feels  that  it  will  prove  an  inspiration  to  many  of  our  readers,  The  cute,  paint- 
ed, bobbed-haired  among  us  will  probably  not  think  Grace  such  a wonder;  but 
long  before  they  return  to  the  beauty  stage  which  God  selected  for  a starting 
point  for  their  careers,  they  will  come  to  feel  that  Grace  Darling  deserves 
a place  in  history. 


Opposite  the  northern  part  of  the 
coast  of  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land, in  England,  at  a short  distance 
from  the  shore,  is  a group  of  small 
islands,  twenty-five  in  number  at  low 
tide,  called  the  Fame  Islands.  Their 
aspect  is  wild  and  desolate  in  the 
extreme.  Composed  of  rock,  with 


a slight  covering  of  herbage,  and  in 
many  places  ending  in  sheer  preci- 
pices, they  are  the  residence  of  little 
else  than  wild  fowl.  Between  the 
smaller  islets  the  sea  runs  with  great 
force,  and  many  a goodly  ship,  in 
times  past,  has  laid  her  bones  upon 
the  jntiless  rocks  which  every  ebb 
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tide  exposes  to  view. 

Upon  Longstone,  one  of  these 
islands,  there  stands  a light-honse, 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  incident 
about  to  be  related,  was  kept  by 
William  Darling,  a worthy  and  in- 
telligent man,  of  quiet  manners,  with 
resources  of  mind  and  character  suf- 
ficient to  turn  to  profitable  use  the 
many  lonely  hours  which  his  position 
necessarily  entailed  upon  him. 

He  had  a numerous  family  of 
children;  among  them  a daughter, 
Grace,  who  had  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-two  years  when  the  incident 
occurred  which  has  made  her  name 
so  famous.  She  had  passed  most  of 
her  life  upon  the  little  island  of 
Longstone,  and  is  described  as  hav- 
ing been  of  a retiring  and  somewhat 
reserved  disposition.  In  personal 
appearance,  she  was  about  the  mid- 
dle size,  of  a fair  complexion  and 
pleasing  countenance;  with  nothing 
masculine  in  her  aspect,  but  gentle 
and  feminine,  and,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, with  a winning  expression  of 
benevolence  in  her  face.  Her  smile 
was  peculiarly  sweet.  She  had  a 
good  understanding,  and  had  been 
respectably  educated. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Septem- 
ber 5,  1838,  the  Forfarshire  steamer, 
of  about  three  hundred  tons  burden, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  John 
Humble,  sailed  from  Hull  on  a voy- 
age to  Dundee,  in  Scotland.  She  had 
a valuable  cargo  of  bale  goods  and 
sheet-iron;  and  her  company,  in- 
cluding twenty-two  cabin  and  nine- 
teen steerage  passengers,  comprised 
sixty-three  persons. 

. On  the  evening  of  the  next  day, 
when  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Fame  Islands,  she  encountered  a 
severe  storm  of  wind,  attended  with 
heavy  rain  and  a dense  fog.  She 


leaked  to  such  a degree  that  the  fires 
could  not  be  kept  burning,  and  her 
engines  soon  ceased  to  work.  She 
became  wholly  unmanageable,  and 
drifting  violently,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  winds  and  waves,  struck  on  one 
of  the  reefs  of  Longstone  Island, 
about  four  o’clock  on  Friday  morn- 
ing. 

As  too  often  happens  in  such  fear- 
ful emergencies,  the  master  lost  his 
self-possession,  order  and  discipline 
ceased,  and  nothing  but  self-preser- 
vation was  thought  of.  A portion 
of  the  crew,  including  the  first  mate, 
lowered  one  of  the  boats  and  left 
the  ship.  With  them  was  a single 
cabin  passenger,  who  threw  himself 
into  the  boat  by  means  of  a rope. 
These  men  were  picked  up  after 
some  hours,  and  carried  into  the  port 
of  Shields. 

The  scene  on  board  was  of  the 
most  fearful  description — men  para- 
lyzed by  despair — women  wringing 
their  hands  and  shrieking  with  an- 
guish— and  among  them  the  helpless 
and  bewildered  master,  whose  wife, 
clinging  to  him,  frantically  besought 
the  protection  he  could  no  longer 
give.  The  vessel  struck  aft  the 
paddle-boxes ; and  not  above  three 
minutes  after  the  passengers  (most 
of  whom  had  been  below,  and  many 
of  them  in  their  berths)  had  rushed 
upon  the  deck,  a second  shock  broke 
her  into  two  pieces. 

The  after-part,  with  most  of  the 
passengers  and  the  captain  and  his 
wife,  was  swept  away  through  a 
tremendous  current,  and  all  upon  it 
were  lost.  The  fore-part,  on  which 
were  five  of  the  crew  and  four  pas- 
sengers, stuck  fast  to  the  rock.  These 
few  survivors  remained  in  their 
dreadful  situation  till  daybreak, 
with  a fearful  sea  running  around 
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them,  and  expecting  every  moment 
to  be  swept  into  the  deep.  With 
what  anxious  eyes  did  they  wait  for 
the  morning  light ! And  yet  what 
could  mortal  help  avail  them  even 
then?  Craggy  and  dangerous  rocky 
islets  lay  between  them  and  the 
nearest  land,  and  around  these  rocks 
a sea  was  raging  in  which  no  boat 
was  likely  to  live.  But,  through 
the  providence  of  God,  a deliverance 
was  in  store  for  them — a deliverance 
wrought  by  the  strong  heart  of  an 
heroic  girl. 

As  soon  as  day  broke  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th,  they  were  descried 
from  the  Longstone  light,  by  the 
Darlings,  at  nearly  a mile’s  distance. 
None  of  the  family  were  at  home, 
except  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darling  and 
Grace.  Although  the  wind  had  some- 
what abated,  the  sea — never  calm 
among  these  jagged  rocks — was  still 
fiercely  raging;  and  to  have  braved 
its  perils  would  have  done  the  high- 
est honor  to  the  strong  muscles  and 
well-tried  nerves  of  the  stoutest  of 
the  male  sex.  But  what  shall  be 
said  of  the  errand  of  mercy  having 
been  the  undertaken  and  accom- 
plished mainly  through  a female 
heart  and  arm! 

Mr.  Darling,  it  is  said,  was  re- 
luctant to  expose  himself  to  what 
seemed  certain  destruction;  but  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  his  daughter 
determined  him  to  make  the  attempt. 
At  her  solicitation  the  boat  was 
launched,  with  the  mother’s  assi- 
stance; and  father  and  daughter 
entered  it,  each  taking  an  oar.  It 
is  worthy  of  being  noticed  that  Grace 
never  had  occasion  to  assist  in  the 
boat  previous  to  the  wreck  of  the 
Forfarshire,  others  of  the  family  be- 
ing always  at  hand. 


great  muscular  strength,  as  well  as 
by  the  utmost  coolness  and  resolu- 
tion, that  the  father  and  daughter 
rowed  the  boat  up  to  the  rock.  And 
when  there,  a greater  danger  arose 
from  the  difficulty  of  so  managing 
it  as  to  prevent  its  being  dashed  to 
pieces  upon  the  sharpe  ridge  which 
had  proved  fatal  to  the  steamer. 
With  much  difficulty  and  danger,  the 
father  scrambled  upon  the  rock,  and 
the  boat  was  left  for  awhile  to  the 
unaided  strength  and  skill  of  the 
daughter.  However,  the  nine  suf- 
ferers were  safely  rescued. 

The  delight  with  which  the  boat 
was  first  seen  was  converted  into 
amazement  when  they  perceived  that 
it  was  guided  and  impelled  by  an 
old  man  and  a young  woman.  Owing 
to  the  violence  of  the  storm,  the 
rescued  persons  were  obliged  to  re- 
main at  the  light-house  of  the  Darl- 
ings from  Friday  morning  till  Sun- 
day, during  which  time  Grace  was 
most  assiduous  in  her  kind  attention 
to  the  sufferers,  giving  up  her  bed 
to  one  of  them,  a poor  woman,  who 
had  seen  her  two  children  perish  in 
her  arms,  while  on  the  wreck. 

This  heroic  deed  of  Grace  Darling 
shot  a thrill  of  sympathy  and  ad- 
miration through  all  Great  Britain, 
and  indeed  through  all  Christendom. 
The  Humane  Society  sent  her  a 
flattering  vote  of  thanks  and  a piece 
of  plate,  and  a considerable  sum  of 
money  was  raised  for  her  from  the 
voluntary  contributions  > of  an  ad- 
miring public.  The  lonely  light- 
house became  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion to  thousands  of  curious  and 
sympathizing  travellers;  and  Grace 
was  pursued,  questioned,  and  stared 
at  to  an  extent  that  became  a serious 
annoyance  to  her  gentle  and  retiring 
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It  was  only  by  the  exertion  of 
spirit. 

But  in  all  this  hot  blaze  of  ad- 
miration, and  in  her  improved 
fortunes,  she  preserved  unimpaired 
the  simplicity  and  modesty  of  her 
nature.  Her  head  was  not  in  the 
least  turned  by  the  world-wide  fame 
she  had  earned,  or  by  the  flattering 
caresses  of  the  wealthy,  the  fashion- 
able, and  !the  distinguished,  which 
were  lavished  upon  her.  The  meek- 
ness with  which  she  bore  her  honors 
equalled  the  courage  which  had  won 
them.  She  resumed  her  former  way 
of  life,  and  her  accustomed  duties, 
as  quietly  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. Several  advantageous  offers 
of  marriage  were  made  to  her,  but 
she  declined  them  all;  usually 
alleging  her  determination  not  to 
leave  her  parents  while  they  lived. 

But  she  was  not  long  destined  to 
enjoy  the  applause  she  had  earned, 
or  the  more  substantial  tokens  of 
regard  which  had  been  bestowed  up- 
on her.  She  began  to  show  symp- 
toms of  consumption  toward  the 
latter  part  of  1841;  and,  although 


all  the  means  of  restoration  which 
the  most  affectionate  care  and  the 
best  medical  advice  could  suggest 
were  resorted  to,  she  gradually  de- 
clined, and  breathed  her  last,  in  calm 
submission  to  the  will  of  God,  Oc- 
tober 20,  1842.  Her  funeral  was 
very  numerously  attended,  and  a 
monument  has  been  erected  to  her 
memory  in  Bamborough  churchyard, 
where  she  was  buried. 

Such  was  Grace  Darling — one  of 
the  heroines  of  humanity — whose 
name  is  destined  to  live  as  long  as 
the  sympathies  and  affections  of 
humanity  endure.  Such  calm  heroism 
as  hers — so  generously  exerted  for 
the  good  of  others — is  one  of  the 
noblest  attributes  of  the  soul  of  man. 
It  had  no  alloy  of  blind  animal  pas- 
sion, like  the  bravery  of  the  soldier 
on  the  field  of  battle,  but  it  was 
spiritual,  celestial,  and  we  may 
reverently  add,  godlike.  Never  does 
man  appear  more  distinctly  in  the 
image  of  his  Maker  than  when,  like 
the  noble-hearted  Grace  Darling,  he 
deliberately  exposes  his  own  life  to 
save  the  lives  of  others. 


It  is  not  always  necessary  to  make  personal  sacrifices  in  order  to  help 
others — to  give  until  it  hurts.  On  the  contrary  we  can  sometimes  do 
much  good  without  the  least  deprivation  to  ourselves. — Asheville  Citizen. 


PUT  UP  12  STACKS  OF  HAY. 

(Lexington  Dispatch) 


William  Frits,  Senior,  of  Holly 
Grove,  who  is  not  yet  quite  eighty- 
one  years  old  and  does  not  usually 
attempt  walks  over  ten  miles  for 
fear  he  might  become  fatigued,  was 
in  Lexington  Friday  afternoon.  Mr. 
Fritts  has  been  taking  The  Dispatch 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  has 


read  practically  every  issue  during 
that  time — and  read  them  without 
glasses.  He  has  a pair  of  them  but 
very  rarely  finds  use  for  such  encum- 
brances. 

Mr.  Fritts  stated  he  had  just  fiin- 
ished  with  his  haying  and  with  the 
aid  of  another  had  put  up  twelve 
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good  size  stacks  of  hay.  He  has 
cultivated  between  ten  and  twelve 
acres  of  corn  this  year  and  says  he 
believes  he  has  some  corn  that  will 
compare  well  with  any  in  his  com- 
munity. He  rides  the  mower  when 
hay  is  being  cut  and  also  rides  and 
operates  the  hay  rake  at  will.  This 
labor,  he  says,  does  not  tire  him 
very  much.  He  still  finds  that  it  does 
not  weary  him  to  walk  from  Holly 
Grove  to  Lexington  and  return;  in 
fact,  says  he  really  enjoys  a little 
tramp  of  eight  or  ten  miles.  He 
uses  no  walking  stick. 

Since  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Fritts 
has  not  been  confined  to  his  bed 
with  a spell  of  sickness  and 
he  does  not  know  what  backache  or 
headache  really  means.  Mr.  Fritts 
hopes  to  live  to  be  a hundred  years 
at  least. 

He  is  the  father  of  twelve  children, 
ten  of  whom  reached  maturity,  two 
dying  in  infancy  and  one  at  the  age 
of  nineteen.  Five  sons  and  four 
daughters  are  now  living.  The  eld- 
est son,  Dr.  R.  L.  Fritts,  of  Hickory, 
is  a minister,  was  for  nineteen  years 
president  of  Lenior  College  and  is 
still  a member  of  the  faculty  there. 
The  youngest  son,  Rev.  Chas.  A. 
Fritts,  is  also  a Luthern  minister 
and  is  located  at  Waukesha,  Wis.  A 
grandson,  Rev.  F.  L.  Conrad,  is  past- 
or of  the  Luthern  church  at  High 
Point.  One  son  is  manager  of  a 
large  industrial  enterprise  in  Illinois 


and  formely  lived  in  California,  an- 
other lives  in  New  York  State  and 
the  other  in  High  Point.  Two  daugh- 
ters are  wives  of  splendid  business 
men  of  Greensboro,  one  the  wife 
of  a prominent  farmer  of  near  Lake, 
and  the  other  is  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Con- 
rad, of  this  city. 

Asked  how  many  grand  children 
and  great  grand  children  he  had,  Mr. 
Fritts  replied  that  he  would  have  to 
take  an  inventory  that  would  require 
some  time  before  he  could  determine 
this.  One  daughter  has  fourteen 
children  and  the  eldest  son  has 
eleven.  The  others  have  good  aver- 
age size  families.  Some  of  the  grand 
children  have  from  three  to  six  child- 
ren. 

Mr.  Fritts  was  one  of  the  early 
volunteers  from  Davidson  County  in 
the  War  Between  the  States  and 
stayed  throughout  the  fray.  He  was 
wounded  at  Bristow  Station,  near 
Manassas,  and  also  in  one  of  the  bat- 
tles around  Richmond.  Part  of  his 
right  hand  was  shot  away  in  one  of 
these  engagements.  He  saw  service 
from  the  Savannah  River  on  the 
south  to  beyond  the  Potomac  on  the 
north.  Mr.  Fritts  delights  to  mingle 
with  his  old  comrades  of  the  gray 
and  recently  attended  the  state  re- 
union at  Winston-Salem.  He  has 
attended  nearly  all  the  states  and 
southern  reunions  since  they  were 
organized. 


The  ten-year-old  son  of  William  James,  the  psychologist,  was  on  his 
way  home  from  the  zoological  museum  in  Cambridge. 

“Where  have  you  been,  dear?”  said  a friend,  meeting  him. 

“Oh,  I have  been  to  the  Ag-ass-iz  Muse-um,”  he  replied  in  a slow, 
drawling  voice,  “and  I did  see  some  monk-eys  there  and  some  big  bones 
and  butterflies,  but  I diden’t  see  any  specimens  of  self-conscious  person- 
ality. ’ ’ — Y outh 's  Companion . 
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MUSSOLINI,  WATCH  YOUR  STEP! 

(Asheville  Citizen) 


The  joker  in  the  hand  which  Mus- 
solini holds  against  Greece  is  the 
island  of  Corfu.  It  will  be  well  for 
the  Italian  Prime  Minister  if  he 
estimates  carefully  his  possible  win- 
nings before  he  plays  that  card.  At 
present  he  is  holding  it,  or  rather  an 
Italian  armed  force  is  holding  it,  un- 
der the  guns  of  ships  of  the  Italian 
fleet.  Althoug  just  a beautiful  and 
restful  Summer  resort  in  ordinary 
times,  Corfu  might  become  a white-hot 
coal  in  the  smoldering  political  fires 
of  Europe.  While  they  are  playing 
with  it,  the  Italian  Government  and 
people  would  better  handle  it  with 
long  tongs  or  they  may  get  their 
fingers  burned,  not  in  the  flame  of 
war,  but  in  the  burnings  of  national 
humiliation. 

Mussolini’s  answer  to  Greece’s  re- 
fusal of  all  his  humiliating  demands 
for  apology  and  indemnity  for  the 
assassination  of  the  Italian  mem- 
bers of  the  comission  appointe  d to 
fix  the  boundary  line  between  Greece 
and  Albania — the  kind  of  refusal 
which  any  self-respecting  nation 
would  make — was  to  seize  Corf  a. 
Before  the  Great  War  it  was  an  ad- 
age of  law  and  politics  that  posses- 
sion is  nine  points  of  the  law.  Since 
the  Armistice  all  that  seems  to  have 
changed.  Now  possession,  in  Eu- 
rope at  least,  seems  to  be  all  the 
points.  In  other  words,  “he  may 
take  who  has  the  power  and  he  may 
keep  who  can.  ’ ’ Such  is  one  of  the 
blessings  of  the  kind  of  peace  that 
prevails. 

Italy  has  had  covetous  eyes  oh 
Corfu  for  many  years.  Therefore, 
when  an  opportunity  was  offered  to 


the  opportunist  of  the  Quirinal,  he 
seized  it  and  seized  Corfu.  Italy 
will  not  give  up  the  island,  now  she 
holds  it,  except  under  considerable 
pressure,  no  matter  if  her  title  to  the 
property  would  never  be  upheld  by 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 
That  is  the  chief  reason  why  Italy 
has  no  liking  for  submission  of 
the  Greeco-Italian  dispute  to  the 
League  of  Nations.  But,  unless  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  read  the  signs  of 
the  day,  Corfu  will  not  become  a 
permanent  Italian  possession.  The 
foreign  and  domestic  news  crystal- 
lizes the  fact  that  the  public  opinion 
of  the  civilized  worla  is  strongly 
against  Italy  in  the  course  she  has 
followed  in  this  business. 

What  are  the  facts?  Some  Ital- 
ians, on  an  official  mission  from  their 
Government,  were  assassinated  *on 
Greek  territo^  a few  miles  south  of 
the  Albanian  border.  Then  Mussolini 
blew  up.  Nobody  knows  yet  whether 
Greeks,  Albanians  or  South  Sea  Is 
landers  did  the  killing,  because  no- 
body has  had  time  to  fine  out.  Mus 
solin’s  ultimatum  stopped  all  orderly 
and  methodical  investigation  of  the 
crime  and  much  valuable  time  has 
been  lost  in  the  work  of  identifying 
the  assassins.  All  Europe,  outside 
Italy,  as  well  as  the  United  States, 
so  far  as  the  responsible  public  news- 
papers of  the  country  reflect  respon- 
sible public  opinion,  are  becoming  sus- 
picous  of  Mussolini’s  motives. 
Gradually  Europeans  and  Americans 
seem  to  be  rounding  out  the  convic- 
tion that  this  upstart  in  Italian  poli- 
tics desires  Corfu  more  than  he  de- 
sires either  Greek  apology'  or  Greek 
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indemnity.  And  why? 

Well  in  the  first  place,  for  purely 
selfish  political  and  personal  reasons. 
To  turn  back  long  enough  to  borrow 
a military  phrase  of  the  Great  War, 
it  may  “ consolidate  his  position. ” 
The  great  Mussolini  has  given  to  Ita- 
ly what  neither  Italian  diplomaney 
nor  Italian  arms  could  obtain.  “I, 
Mussolini,  have  done  this.”  Done 
what?  The  story  of  Italy’s  desire 
for  Corfu — a desire  akin  to  aLocli- 
invar’s  desire  for  a lover — will  an- 
swer the  question. 

Corfu  is  272  squarre  miles  of  sub- 
terranean upheaval  a few  miles  off 
the  western  coast  of  Albania  and 
Greece  and  almost  exactly  opposite 
the  present  boundary  line  between 
those  two  countries.  It  has  a norma? 
population  of  something  like  225,- 
000  persons.  It  lies  just  where  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Taranto  merge 
the  tides  of  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian 
Seas.  The  heel  of  Italy’s  boot  is 
almost  upon  it.  It  is  only  a few 
miles  south  of  the  Italian  naval  base 
at  Brindici  and  a few  miles  south- 
east of  Taranto,  another  fortified 
Italian  base.  Corfu  might  be  made 
a sort  of  modified  Gibraltar. 

At  any  rate,  Italy  has  wanted  it 
these  many  years  for  a naval  base. 
The  Paris  Peace  Conference  hardly 
had  got  under  way  when  Orlando, 
for  Italy,  proposed  to  Yenizelos  of 
Greece  that  Italy  and  Greece  strike 
a trade  by  which  Italy  would  give 
up  the  Dodecanesus  if  Greece  would 


give  Corfu  to  Italy.  Yenizelos  didn’t 
have  time  even  for  reply.  France 
said  bluntly:  “No  Corfu  for  Italy.” 
England,  just  as  bluntly,  supported 
the  position  taken  by  France.  That 
ended  Italy’s  attempt  to  grab  Corfu 
at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  In 
the  following  year  (1920,)  however, 
Italy  forgot  Corfu,  but  tried  to  make 
a treaty  with  Albania,  under  the 
terms  of  which  Italy  would  obtain 
a naval  base  at  Alvona,  a few  miles 
north  of  Corfu  on  the  shore  of  the 
Adriatic.  A revolution  in  Albania 
interrupted  the  negotiations. 

So  Italy,  after  years  of  futile 
striving,  holds  Corfu  by  right  of 
assassination^  The  grave  clothes  of 
her  boundary  commissioners  are  her 
title  to  the  island.  The  booty  taken 
from  a victim  of  murder  has  never 
been  held  a legal  possession,  even  by 
right  of  discovery.  If  Britain  or 
France  were  opposed  to  Italy’s  pos- 
session of  Corfu  in  1919,  they  are  op- 
posed to  such  possessions,  and/for  the 
same  reasons,  in  1923.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  war  in  Europe  over  the 
murder  of  a few  official  Italians.  Get 
the  murderers  and  execute  them. 
That’s  the  first  requirement.  Then 
settle  the  matter  of  indemnities  in 
the  usual  and  orderly  way.  Mus- 
solini simply  has  overplayed  his 
hand.  The  bluff  of  the  bluffer  will 
be  called  and  the  dogs  of  war  will 
stay  in  their  kennels. 


‘‘Are  those  eggs  fresh?” 

“Fresh,  mum?”  replied  the  veracious  dealer.  “Why,  the  hen*  that 
laid  them  eggs  ain't  even  missed  ’em  yet.” — Tit-Bit* 
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THE  CLAMOR  FOR  A LIFE  OF  SOFT 

SNAPS. 


If  there  is  one  fault  to  be  found 
with  present  methods  of  education, 
it  is  the  vice  of  encouraging  students 
to  regard  the  road  to  learning  as  a 
recreation  rather  than  a discipline. 
It  is  not  hard  study,  not  the  deter- 
mination to  master  a problem,  not 
persistent  application  to  overcome  a 
difficulty  that  prevails,  but  the  lazy 
and  indifferent  bent  of  mind  which 
insists  that  the  teacher  shall  make 
things  easy  and  pleasurable  to  the 
taught.  The  ambition  to  acquire, 
the  purpose  to  win  out,  that  is  what 
has  characterized  all  men  who  have 
made  their  mark  in  life.  This  tend- 
ency to  educate  youth  into  easy-go- 
ing, habits  of  thought  and  action  be- 
gins in  the  home  where  parents  do 
the  drudgery  to  save  their  children 
the  pain  of  coping  with  it.  It  is  con- 
tinued in  the  public  schools  where 
teachers  are  supposed  to  impart  and 
entertain  rather  than  demand  real 
mental  exertion  on  the  part  of  their 
pupils.  In  fact,  so  many  things  are 
attempted  that  very  little  is  actually 
accomplished.  The  cramming  pro- 
cess invites  indifference  and  careless- 
ness. Thus  far  all  is  recreation  and 
pleasure,  and  why  should  youth  ac- 
quire the  necessary  discipline  to  cul- 
tivate seriousness  of  purpose? 

Failing  right  here  at  the  founda- 
tion of  our  educational  endeavors, 
what  can  be  expected  as  a super- 
structure? An  early  life  of  “soft 
snaps”  begets  a clamor  that  they 
shall  continue.  In  a recent  conver- 
sation with  an  intelligent  farmer, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  a carpent- 
er and  good  machanic  in  general,  we 


were  much  interested  in  what  he  had 
to  say  as  to  the  outlook  for  capable 
farmers  and  skilled  mechanics  in  the 
future.  “What  is  going  to  happen 
when  the  present  race  of  skilled  car- 
penters, mechanics  and  farmers  dies 
out?”  was  his  question.  “Young 
men  have  an  aversion  to  real  labor. 
What  they  want  is  an  education  to 
escape  real  work  of  any  kind.  Few 
seem  to  care  to  learn  a trade.  No 
one  has  patience  to  qualify  for  a 
trade  as  an  apprentice.  A young 
man  will  rather  clerk  in  a bank  or  a 
store  at  a small  salary  then  earn 
double  the  salary  as  a skilled  ma- 
chanic. Farming  is  tabooed.  Young 
men  want  their  evenings  free  to  re 
vel  in  the  night  and  unfit  themselves 
for  their  tasks  the  next  day.  They 
clamor  for  a life  of  soft  snaps  and 
we  must  look  to  foreign  immigration 
to  do  our  hard  but  necessary  work 
and  keep  us  alive  and  comfortable 
in  old  age.  We  are  training  up  a 
race  of  young  people  who  want  to 
live  on  the  sweat  of  other  people’s 
brows.  ’ ’ 

This  gives  in  substance  what  this 
farmer  had  to  say,  though  we  fear 
we  have  not  restated  it  nearly  as  ef- 
fectively as  he  worded  it.  He  has 
simply  voiced  what  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent  every  year,  viz.: 
that  the  large  class  of  young  men 
who  are  fighting  shy  of  the  more 
productive  and  useful  callings  and 
are  clamoring  for  a life  of  ease  and 
pleasure  is  growing  larger.  The 
thought,  that  work  is  divine,  and 
that  no  man  can  live  truly  who  does 
not  live  for  something  that  is  worth 
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while,  does  not  occur  to  the  great 
mass  of  young  men.  As  we  have 
said,  the  fault  is  primarily  with  the 
home.  Over-fond  parents  have 
ceased  to  be  educators.  They  have 
ceased  to  impress  upon  sons  and 
daughters  a high  sense  of  duty,  an 


earnest  life  purpose  and  a love  for 
work  and  genuine  service.  Our  great 
need  is  fathers  and  mothers  who  will 
love  their  children  wisely  and  fur- 
nish them  with  enough  wholesome 
discipline  to  fit  them  for  usefulness 
in  life — Exchange. 


“I  guess  my  daughter  has  taken  a course  in  housework  at  college.” 
“How’s  that?” 

“She  writes  me  that  she  is  on  the  scrub  team.” 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Paul  Funderburk. 


Howard  Riggs  has  returned  to  the 
institution  after  a short  visit  with 
his  parents  in  Charlotte. 

mi 

The  boys  for  the  past  few  days 
rave  been  putting  the  green  corn  in 
the  silo  to  be  converted  into  sileage. 

tttt 

Mr.  Clifford  Wilson  of  the  office 
staff  has  returned  to  the  institution 
after  a very  enjoyable  trip  to  Black 
Mountain. 

- tttt 

Elwood  Johnson  was  paroled  on 
last  Saturday,  September  the  22nd. 
Elwood  has  made  a good  record  at 
the  institution. 

James  Coleman,  Lester  Campbell 
and  Lester  Staley  proudly  escorted 
tbier  parents  around  the  institution 
on  last  Wednesday. 

ttt  + 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hudson  have  return- 
ed to  the  institution,  after  a very 
enjoyable  vacation.  The  boys  were 
all  glad  to  see  them  back. 


The  boys  have  been  canning  more 
beans  and  tomatoes  this  week.  The 
boys  will  probably  be  through  can- 
ning some  time  next  week. 

tttt 

David  Brown  has  been  given  a 
position  in  the  shoe  shop.  David 
is  learniug  this  trade  fast  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Groover. 

tttt 

Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong  conducted  the 
religious  services  on  last  Sunday,  in 
the  Auditorium.  Mr.  Armstrong  took 
as  his  txt:  “Chose  ye  this  day, 
whom  ye  will  serve.”  Joshua  24:  14. 

tttt 

, Robert  Furgeson  and  Hazel  Ward 
have  been  given  positions  at  the 
dairy,  as  there  are  so  many  calves 
tobe  taken  care  of  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  have,  more  help. 

tttt 

The  playground  is  being  fixed  by 
Mr.  Grier  and  some  of  the  boys,  the 
trapize  and  sliding  boards  were  put 
up  last  week.  The  boys  will  all  be 
glad  when  they  are  completed.  The 
grandstand  is  also  on  its  way  now, 
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we  hope  it  will  soon  be  finished  as 
the  basket  ball  season  is  very  near. 

t m 

Mr.  Horton  has  been  cutting  hair 
for  the  past  few  days.  The  boys  are 
all  glad  to  see  their  time  come  when 
they  can  have  their  hair  cut,  as  it  is 
much  more  comfortable  with  short 
hair. 

I I J Z 

The  boys  h'ad  a fine  time  at  the 
ball  ground  on  last  Saturday,  the 
basket  ball  team  is  progressing  right 
along.  The  boys  will  probably  be 
in  shape  to  have  a game  in  the  next 
two  or  three  weeks. 

tttt 

The  Cone  Literary  So  iety  of  the 


fir^t  cottage  had  a very  interesting 
meeting  on  last  Monday.  The  boys 
to  take  part  in  the  program  were 
Funderburk,  Hatem,  lddings  Yar- 
borough, Smith,  and  Lee. 

tttt 

The  boys  all  had  a good  time  in 
the  Auditorium  on  last  Friday  after- 
noon, as  d was  raining  on  the  out- 
side and  it  wTas  too  wet  to  play,  they 
just  decided  to  stay  in  the  Auditori- 
um and  continue  practicing  their 
new  songs,  As  soon  as  they  were 
tired  of  singing  songs,  they  were 
entertained  by  Master  Raymond 
Kennedy  with  his  harp,  Manford 
Mooney,  Ervin  Cole,  Sam  Poplin, 
Howard  Catlett  and  “Slim  Jim” 
who  entertained  by  dancing. 


Happiness  comes  from  striving,  doing,  loving,  achieving,  coniitiering — 
always  something  positive  and  forceful. — David  Starr  Jordan. 
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JUST  FOLKS.  | 

Let  me  go  forward,  step  by  step,  and  mile  by  mile.  * 
Teach  me  to  greet  the  morning  with  a smile,  * 

And  the  calm  rest  of  night  with  gratitude.  * 

Let  me  have  conrage  when  the  wind  blows  rude,  * 
Let  me  be  gracious  when  my  skies  are  fair,  *> 

And  unresentful  in  my  hour  of  care.  % 

*1* 

If  those  there  be  who  need  my  word  of  cheer, 

Let  me  not  play  the  churl  when  they  are  near  * 
Let  me  not  be  deluded  by  the  prize,  ❖ 

Let  me  see  clearly  where  my  duty  lies.  % 

And  when  at  last  my  course  of  life  is  run  * 

Let  me  not  be  ashamed  of  what  I’ve  done.  ❖ 
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“For  we  are  the  same  that  our  fathers  have  been; 

We  have  seen  the  same  sights  that  our  fathers  have  seen; 
We  drink  the  same  stream,  and  we  feel  the  same  sun, 
And  we  run  the  same  course  that  our  fathers  have  run. 

Yea,  hope  and  despondence,  and  pleasure  and  pain, 

Are  mingled  together  like  sunshine  and  rain, 

And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  and  the  song  and  the  dirge, 
Still  follow  each  other  like  surge  upon  surge. 

“The  wink  of  an  eye,  ’tis  the  draught  of  a breath, 

From  the  blossom  of  health,  to  the  paleness  of  death, 
From  the  gilded  solon,  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud — 

Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  man  be  proud?” 


TWO  GIANTS. 

THE  UPLIFT  sat  for  one  hour,  on  Tuesday  at  the  “Made-in-the-Carolinas 

Exposition”  hall,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  two  of  the  state’s  mightiest  forces 
and  most  distinguished  gentlemen.  Everybody  was  ready  and  the  speakers 
were  on  hand,  but  Judge  Wade  Hampton  Williams,  the  master  of  ceremonies, 
thought  it  wise  to  let  the  band  play  first.  The  long-haired  genius,  who  con- 
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trols  and  directs  a most  wonderful  aggregation  of  splendid  musicians,  could 
not  be  located  and  bis  arrival  bad  to  be  awaited.  When  be  arrived,  and  bis 
unmusical  bowings  and  scrapings  bad  been  concluded,  tbe  music  started  up. 
It  was  worth  tbe  wait  on  tbe  wooden-bottom  seats.  Those,  who  have  not 
been  initiated  into  tbe  inner  circles  of  music-making,  have  wondered  for  ages 
if  it  is  really  necessary  to  grow  long  hair  to  train  tbe  best  band,  and  just 
what  part  the  antics  of  the  leaders  play  in  bringing  out  the  best  that  is  in 
the  performers.  As  long  as  Creatore  dispenses  with  his  band  such  inspiring 
music,  we  take  it  that  the  public  doesn’t  care  what  kind  of  stunts  he  throws. 

Gov.  Morrison  and  U.  S.  Senator  Lee  S.  Overman  were  escorted  to  the 
rostrum  amid  the  applause  of  a great  audience.  Gov.  Morrison,  though  show- 
ing some  signs  of  arduous  labors,  spoke  with  his  old-time  fire  and  eloquence 
in  introducing  the  speaker  of  the  occasion.  Before  touching  upon  the  proud 
position  North  Carolina  enjoys  by  the  able  representation  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  Gov.  Morrison  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  fine  shape  the  state  was 
in  Avith  relation  to  its  road  construction,  and  how  the  receipts  from  licenses 
and  the  gasoline  tax  were  piling  up  a fund  that  was  sufficient  to  meet  all 
interest  charges,  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  accumulating,  in  addition,  a 
fund  sufficiently  large  to  retire  the  bonds  before  they  are  due,  if  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  legislature  the  state  saw  fit  so  to  do.  This  was  greeted  with  loud  ap- 
plause. No  way  you  can  fix  it,  old  knocker,  is  it  possible  for  you  to  throw 
a monkey-Avrench  into  this  superb  road  campaign.  It’s  a wonder. 

Gov.  Morrison,  making  reference  to  certain  rumors  and  statements,  an- 
nounced that  his  future  aspirations  were  of  the  least  concern  to  him,  intima- 
ting that  he  preferred  finishing  his  job  along  the  lines  that  had  characterized 
his  administration  thus  far;  and  turning  towards  Senator  Overman,  the 
speaker  of  the  afternoon,  Gov.  Morrison  remarked,  “I  have  no  aspiration  to 
defeat  Overman;  I am  pleased  to  see  him,  under  the  will  of  the  people,  to 
remain  in  the  United  States  Senate  as  long  as  he  desires  and  is  able  to  fill 
the  position.”  This  was  greeted  by  loud  applause. 

Senator  Overman  made  a characteristic  speech.  He  recognized  the  great 
and  progressive  administration  of  Gov.  Morrison;  he  manifested  great  pride 
in  the  strides  the  state  was  making;  he  showed  his  admiration  for  the  great 
character  and  spirit  of  North  Carolinians;  and  earnestly  and  effectively  dis- 
cussed the  necessity  and  the  saneness  in  a purpose  to  stop  tampering  with 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  giving  voice  to  his  well-grounded  fears  that 
the  tendency  is  too  strong  towards  centralization  and  wiping  out  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the  states. 

Senator  Overman  enjoys  that  kind  of  popularity  amongst  the  people  of  the 
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state,  which,  aside  from  his  ability  and  his  patriotism  and  his  faithfulness, 
can  only  be  fathomed  on  the  ground  of  personal  magnetism.  He  knows  how 
to  say  nice  things  to  the  people,  individually  and  collectively,  and  he  is  happy 
in  so  doing,  and  the  folks  like  it.  Why  shouldn’t  they — we  are  all  human. 

Gov.  Morrison  and  Senator  Overman  were  the  chief  agencies  in  making  a 
big  day  for  the  ‘ ‘ Made-in-the-Carolinas-Exposition.  ’ ’ 

******* 

A CHASTENED  FAMILY. 

There  is  great  sadness  in  Statesville.  An  honored  and  useful  family  has 
just  about  been  blotted  out.  Prof.  D.  Matt  Thompson,  one  of  the  old  school, 
who  never  grew  old  educationally,  and  who  for  twenty-tive  years  successfully 
headed  the  educational  endeavor  of  that  goodly  city,  was  run  over  by  a ma- 
chine, which  practically  destroyed  him.  Since  the  sad  accident,  Prof.  Thompson 
has  been  only  physically  alive — entirely  incapable  of  following  his  profession' 
or  even  caring  for  himself.  Soon  after  this  his  wife  passed  away.  And  just 
last  year,  his  son,  Mr.  Walter  Thompson,  superintendent  of  the  Methodist 
Children’s  Home  at  Winston-Salem,  a man  of  mighty  physique,  wasted  away 
with  a lingering  disease  and  died.  Following  close  on  this  sad  death  was  the 
demise  of  his  brother’s  wife,  Mrs.  Dorman  Thompson,  at  Statesville. 

The  large  circle  of  friends  of  the  Thompsons,  on  Tuesday  last,  were  shocked 
and  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Dorman  Thompson  at  his  home  in 
Statesville.  This  fine  young  man  had  taken  a high  stand  in  his  profession, 
the  law,  and  in  the  estimate  of  his  neighbors.  He  had  seen  service  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  was  conspicuous  in  the  affairs  of  his 
denomination,  and,  to  finite  eyes,  had  before  him  a long  service  in  his  pro- 
fession and  to  his  fellow  man.  Of  the  original  Thompson  family  only  one 
survives,  this  being  Prof.  Holland  Thompson,  who  has  won  no  small  honor  in 
educational  activities  in  the  city  of  New  York. 


CONSTRUCTIVE  WISDOM. 

One  of  the  state  roads,  under  the  control  and  maintenance  of  the  State 
Highway  Commission,  is  the  road  leading  from  Concord  to  Albemarle.  There 
is  not  in  all  the  state  a more  important  road,  when  you  consider  the  real 
industrial  and  commercial  use  to  which  it  is  devoted.,  There  may  be,  and 
are,  some  stretches  of  road  that  carry  more  cars,  but  not  bent  on  commercial 
or  industrial  missions. 

On  this  Concord-Albemarle  road  the  traffic  is  simply  immense,  not  count- 
ing the  hundreds  of  tourists  that  pass  daily.  The  manufacturing  industries 
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at  Albemarle,  Mt.  Pleasant  and  Concord,  alone  make  the  hard-surfacing  of 
the  said  road  an  imperative  necessity.  No  sand-clay  road  can  withstand  the 
heavy  traffic  to  which  it  is  subjected.  The  Commissioners  of  Cabarrus  county, 
composed  of  splendid  business  men,  fine  judgment  and  a high  order  of  the 
sense  of  justice,  have  agreed  to  join  the  State  Highway  Commission  in  the 
business  of  hard-surfacing  the  road  from  Concord  to  the  Stanly  county  line. 
The  liberal  and  progressive  people  of  Mt  Pleasant,  an  important  town  of  800 
inhabitants  on  the  said  road,  have  also  joined  the  foregoing  authorities  in 
putting  across  this  great  piece  of  work. 

Just  last  Sunday,  a young  fellow,  in  the  absence  of  service  at  his  church, 
took  account  of  the  cars  that  passed  a given  point  on  this  road,  from  sun-up 
to  ten  o’clock  at  night — it  reached  the  total  number  of  2,178.  Fully  two- 
thirds  of  this  number  pass  on  Saturdays  and  with  the  heavy  traffic  of  cars 
and  trucks  throughout  the  week  conveying  produce,  merchandise,  cotton  and  . 
manufactured  products  of  the  two  mills  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  makes  a condition 
that  demands  a road  more  dependable  than  any  sand-clay  construction  can 
furnish.  There  are  no  figures  available  at  this  writing,  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  this  road  during  the  past  year — and  nine  thousand 
dollars  was  spent  just  a year  ago  in  resurfacing  nine  miles  of  this  road — was 
greater  than  the  interest  would  be  on  the  cost  of  hard-surfacing  the  road. 
The  authorities  have  shown  wisdom,  and  their  progressive  action  will  be  ap- 
plauded. 

Now,  let  that  virile  and  buxom  community  that  makes  up  Stanly  county 
take  up  where  Cabarrus  leaves  off  and  show  her  accustomed  pep — and  Stanly 
will. 


* Sjc  * ¥ 5{S  * * 

J.  C.  PATTON. 

THE  UPLIFT  has  a hankering  notion  that,  when  a true  history  is  made  of 

the  beginning  and  growth  of  the  wonderful  institution  known  as  the  “Made- 
in-the-Carolinas-Exposition,  ” which  has  just  concluded  its  third  season  in  the 
Queen  City,  it  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  real  genius  benhind  the  great 
show  is  J.  C.  Patton,  a newspaper  man  of  wide  and  successful  experience. 

Patton  is  a son  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Patton,  of  Morganton,  who,  in  his  day, 
was  one  of  the  mighty  school  men  of  the  state,  and  young  Patton  drifted 
down  to  Charlotte  where  they  have  discovered  scores  of  capable  young  news- 
paper men,  who  have  made  records  in  their  chosen  fields.  Patton  came  very 
near  going  wrong  one  time,  and  his  friends  began  to  entertain  grave  fears  of 
the  outcome.  He  began  to  exploit  the  glory  of  Indian  Runner  ducks,  claim- 
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ing  for  them  the  virtues  that  astounded  the  fanciers  of  the  feathered  tribe. 
Among  the  claims,  besides  being  endless  layers,  was  that  it  (the  Runner  Duck) 
was  not  subject  to  disease  and  that  lice  had  no  affinity  for  the  Indian  Runner, 
When  Patton  found  out  that  of  all  lousy  things  among  living  creatures  the 
Indian  Runner  took  the  premium,  he  quit  the  game  and  stuck  closer  to  the 
field  of  activity,  in  which  his  fine  talents  have  shown  with  a marked 
brilliancy.  Other  enthusiasts  side-stepped  this  new  money-making  (?) 
proposition,  too. 

Mr.  Patton  is  one  of  the  bright  men  that  make  the  Charlotte  Observer; 
and  to  this  exposition  he  brought  a high  order  of  constructive  leadership, 
which  has  resulted  in  an  institution  that  appeals  to  the  pride  of  the  peoples 
of  North  and  South  Carolina.  What  was  exhibited  at  the  recent  exposition 
is  enough  to  make  any  Carolinian  feel  proud  of  the  two  states,  and  much  of 
the  glory  for  assembling  the  productions  of  the  two  states  into  a concrete 
picture,  through  the  “Made-in-the-Carolinas-Exposition,  ” is  traced  right  to 
the  door  of  J.  C.  Patton.  However,  he  is  not  selfish,  abit,  for  he  recognizes 
the  fine  community  spirit  that  joined  him  and  backed  him  and  applauded  him 
on  to  a fine  success. 


GREAT  ISSUE  FEATURING  A GREAT  COUNTY. 

The  Albemarle  News-Herald  came  out  last  week  with  a forty-page  issue 
that  in  words  and  pictures  gave  a beautiful  account  of  the  progress  and 
achievements  that  make  up  a fine  record  for  Stanly  county.  It  was  an 
ambitious  undertaking,  and  what  Editor  Huneycutt  did  is  an  honor  to  him  and 
a very  creditable  exhibit  of  the  doings  of  old  Stanly. 

The  word  marvelous  is  overdone  and  overworked,  but  there  is  no  other  word 
available  for  describing  what  has  been  done  in  Stanly  county  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  The  old  town,  putting  oft  swaddling  clothes  of  the  long 
ago,  has  become  a new  and  modern  city.  Hundreds  of  restless  and  energetic 
people  have  been  attracted  to  the  delightful  place  and  become  a part  of  as 
fine  a citizenship  as  may  be  found  anywhere.  The  rural  sections  have  not 
lagged  behind.  Under  a progressive  spirit  that  has  been  in  evidence  among 
the  religious  and  educational  leaders,  the  rural  sections  have  blossomed  along 
with  the  county  seat. 

The  thanks  of  the  citizenship  of  Stanly  are  due  Editor  Huneycutt  for 

singing  a true  song,  all  the  while,  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  inspiring  the 
forces  of  the  county  to  press  forward  in  all  activities  that  spell  a greater  and 
better  county.  This  is  what  he  does  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
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TODAY. 


You  get  up  in  the  morning  with  a 
scowl  on  your  face,  a lump  in  your 
stomach,  a weight  on  your  soul.  You 
look  out  and  see  no  sunshine. 
Drizzling  rain  dampens  every  thing. 
It ’s  soggy  underfoot.  1 1 Beastly  weath- 
er,” you  mutter  to  yourself.  “A 
•bad  day  today,  ’ ’ you  persistently  and 
pessimistically  say  to  everyone  you 
meet. 

You  fool!  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a bad  day.  Good  days  and  bad 
days  exist  only  in  your  own  head. 
The  weather  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  Each  day  is  what  you  make  it 
for  yourself.  Bad  weather  is  only 
an  unfortunate  opinion. 

Suppose  it  is  raining  pitchforks. 
You  get  word  that  your  salary  has 
been  doubled  or  that  a forgotten 
uncle  has  left  you  a million  dollars. 
What  do  you  care  about  the  weather 
then?  Or  suppose  the  person  you 
love  most  is  dying.  Unexpectedly  a 
turn  for  the  better  comes.  The  doc- 
tor says  your  dear  one  will  live. 
What  if  it  is  hotter  than  Tophet? 


It  is  a good  day,  a great  day,  a 
happy  day. 

It’s  what  you  think  and  feel  about 
it  that  makes  each  day  what  it  is. 
You  within  yourself,  can  make  each 
day,  every  day  a good  day.  Put 
down  in  the  note  book  of  your  soul 
the  poet  Runeberg’s  thought. 

“Each  day  is  life.” 

When  you  get  up  in  the  morning 
throw  back  your  shoulders,  take  a 
deep  breath.  Meet  the  new  day 
like  a man.  Say  to  yourself:  Anoth- 
er day — another  life. 

For  all  we  know  it  may  be  the  on- 
ly day  we’ll  ever  have.  Let’s  make  it 
the  best  dty  we  can.  Let’s  strive  to 
see  that  it  is  a day  worth  while. 
Let ’s  move  a step  forward  in  our 
world,  let’s  do  all  the  good  we  can. 
Let ’s  -get  all  the  happiness  we  can — 
today. 

Right  now  is  the  only  time  you 
can  control.  Yesterday  is  a record. 
Tomorrow  is  a secret.  Today  is 
yours,  is  mine. 


HOW  SHE  LOOKED. 

(Greensboro  Advocate) 

The  North  Carolina  bride  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  but  since  the  Wilson 
Mirror  ceased  its  caroling  there  is  none  to  tell  of  her  enchantments  as 
the  following  paragraph  sings  the  praises  of  a Kansas  bride: 

“The  bride  is  a woman  of  wonderful  fascination  and  remarkable  at- 
tractiveness, for  with  a manner  as  enchanting  as  the  wand  of  a siren  and 
a disposition  as  sweet  as  the  caroling  of  birds,  and  a mind  as  brilliant  as 
the  glittering  tresses  that  adorn  the  brow  of  winter,  and  with  a heart  as 
pure  as  dewdrops  trembling  in  the  coronet  of  violets,  she  will  make  the 
home  of  her  husband  a paradise  of  enchantment,  where  the  heaventuned 
harp  of  marriage  shall  send  forth  those  strains  of  felicity  that  thrill  the 
sense  with  the  rhythmic  pulsing  of  ecstatic  rapture.” 

But  a neighboring  editor,  a closer  observer  but  taking  his  life  in  his 
hands,  called  attention  to  the  little  warts  on  her  hand,  and  how  she  bob- 
bed her  hair. 
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POINTS  OF  LAW  ABOUT  CHECKS  THAT 
EVERY  DEPOSITOR  SHOULD  KNOW 

By  Gilbert  T.  Stevenson  in  Wachovia 


While  it  would  not  be  profitable 
for  a depositor  to  undertake  to  learn 
all  the  points  of  law  about  checks, 
still  there  are  a few  points  that  he 
should  have  in  mind-  Familiarity 
with  them  will  facilitate  the  use  and 
promote  the  safety  of  checks  in  busi- 
ness transactions. 

Relation  Between  Bank  and  De- 
positor— The  relation  between  a de- 
positor and  his  bank  is  that  of  credi- 
tor and  debtor.  When  a bank  re- 
ceives a deposit  the  money  at  once 
becomes  the  property  of  the  bank. 
The  depositor  becomes  a creditor  of 
the  bank  for  the  amount  deposited. 
The  bank  agrees  to  discharge  the 
debt  so  created  by  honoring  and 
paying  his  checks. 


A depositor  is  not  the  owner  of  any 
particular  iund  in  the  Dank  out  nas 
only  a claim  against  it  for  the  amount 
of  his  deposit.  The  bank  does  not 
agree  to  hold  any  particular  money 
m trust  for  the  depositor.  The  safety 
of  one’s  deposit  lies,  not  in  the  safe- 
keeping of  the  fund  deposited,  but 
in  the  general  strength  of  the  bank. 
A check  does  not  operate  as  an  assign- 
ment of  any  part  of  the  amount  stand- 
ing in  the  bank  to  the  credit  of  the 
depositor.  The  holder  of  a check 
cannot  sue  a bank  for  refusing  to 
pay  it  even  though  the  depositor  had 
to  his  credit  at  the  time  more  than 
enough  to  meet  it. 

Form  of  Check — A check  is  a writ- 
ten order  upon  a bank  purporting 
to  be  drawn  upon  a deposit  of  funds 
for  the  payment,  in  all  events,  of  a 
certain  sum  of  money  to  the  person 
or  his  order  or  to  bearer  and  payable 
instantly  on  demand. 

While  a bank  furnishes  its  deposi- 
tor with  blank  checks  on  11  safety-pa- 
per’ ’ and  encourages  him  to  use 
‘ i pro tectographs,  ” check- writers,1* 1 

and  other  similar  devices  to  prevent 
forgeries  and  alterations,  still  there 
is  no  legal  obligation  upon  the  de- 
posititor  to  use  the  forms  furnished 
or  the  devices  recommended  by  the 
bank.  The  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina  has  recently  held  that  it 
would  well  nigh  withdraw  checks 
from  ordinary  use  if  any  and  every 
one  who  issued  them  without  the  pre- 
cautionary devices  of  safety  paper  and 
protectographs  would  incur  the  risk 
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of  liability  for  negligence. 

A check  may  be  writtein  with  a 
pencil  or  pen  or  partly  with  one  and 
partly  with  the  other  or  with  type- 
writer. A depositor  may  use  the 
the  form  furnished  by  another  bank 
by  scratching  out  the  name  of  that 
bank  and  inserting  the  name  of  his 
bank,  or  he  may  write  out  his  check 
on  a piece  of  blank  paper  or  he  may 
sign  his  name  to  a piece  of  blank  pa- 
per and  authorize  somebody  else, 
either  in  his  presence  or  out  of  his 
presence,  to  write  it  out  as  a check. 

If  a check  is  undated  it  will  be 
construed  to  be  dated  as  of  the  time 
it  is  issued  and  the  holder  of  the 
check  is  authorized  to  fill  in  the  date. 
If  there  is  a conflict  between  the 
written  and  printed  portions  of  the 
check — as  in  the  case  where  the  de- 
positor uses  the  form  of  another  bank 
and  writes  in  the  name  of  his  bank 
but  fails  to  scratch  out  the  name  of 
the  other  bank — then  the  written 
provision  will  prevail  and  make  the 
paper  a check  on  the  depositor’s 
bank.  If  there  is  a conflict  between 
the  amount  expressed  in  words  and  in 
figures,  the  words  control.  If  the 
words  are  ambiguous,  then  reference 
will  be  had  to  the  figures  to  fix  the 
amount. 

Memoranda  In  Check 

Depositors  are  in  the  habit  of 
writing  memoranda  on  the  face  of 
their  checks,  Some  of  these  are  for 
the  convenience  of  the  depositor  in 
book-keeping  and  others  are  intended 
to  be  instructions  to  the  bank  on 
which  the  check  is  drawn.  So  long 
as  the  memoranda  do  not  affect  the 
formal  part  of  the  check  they  are 
not  objectionable.  The  depositor,  for 
instance,  may  indicate  for  what  check 


is  given — as  for  rent  or  interest  or 
in  payment  of  a certan  account.  Some 
time  he  writes  on  the  check  the 
phrase  “Settlement  in  Full  of  Ac- 
count.” If  there  is  a dispute  be- 
tween the  maker  and  the  payee  of 
the  check  about  the  amount  of  the 
account  and  the  payee  accepts  the 
check  with  this  memorandum  on  it 
he  is  estopped  thereafter  from  suing 
for  the  balance  he  claims. 

Memoranda  intended  for  instruc- 
tions to  the  bank  take  the  form  usual- 
ly of  indicating  the  agents  through 
whom  the  check  must  or  must  not  be 
presented  for  payment.  In  England, 
for  instance,  “cross  checks”  are 
common.  A “cross  check”  is  one 
that  bears  on  its  face  an  instruction 
that  it  must  be  presented  for  pay- 
ment through  a certain  bank.  In 
North  Carolina  a check  akin  to  a 
“cross  check”  came  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Supreme  Court.  On  its 
face  was  a memorandum  that  it  would 
positively  not  be  paid  if  presented 
by  a certain  bank.  It  happened  that 
persons  in  the  bank  mentioned  were 
rivals  in  business  of  those  in  the  bank 
with  which  the  deposiitor  carried  his 
account.  The  Court  held  that  such 
a memorandum  on  the  face  of  the 
check  was  not  an  unreasonable  re- 
straint of  trade  and  that  the  draw- 
er of  the  check  could  not  be  sued  un- 
til it  was  shown  that  the  check  had 
been  presented  for  payment  by 
some  agent  other  than  the  one  in- 
hibited and  had  been  refused. 

Signature  To  Check — The  signa- 
ture to  a check  is  the  most  important 
part  about  it  in  that  upon  the 
strength  of  the  signature  the  check 
is  honored  or  dishonored.  If  a 
bank  pays  out  money  on  a forged 
signature  to  an  innocent  holder  of  a 
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check,  the  loss  falls  upon  the  bank. 
This  obligation  upon  a bank  to  know 
the  signatures  of  its  depositors  and 
to  honor  only  those  checks  that  are 
properly  signed  justifies  it  in  in- 
sisting that  its  depositors  be  careful 
of  their  signatures.  When  a depos- 
itor signs  his  name  to  a signature 
card  he  should  thereafter  sign  his 
checks  like  the  model  he  leaves  with 
the  bank.  If  he  signs  “John  B. 
Smith’ ’ on  the  card  he  should  not 
sign  his  checks"  J.  B.  Smith.”  A 
bad  practice  is  signing  checks  “A 
by  B”  without  leaving  on  file  with 
the  bank  the  written  authority  for 
“B”  to  sign  the  name  of  “A”  to 
checks.  This  occurs  usually  in  the 
case  of  the  wife  signing  the  name  of 
her  husband  or  of  a clerk  signing  the 
the  name  of  his  employer.  While, 
in  a majority  of  cases,  the  depositor 
is  glad  for  the  bank  to  honor  checks 
thus  signed,  still  it  is  putting  too 
much  responsibility  on  the  bank 
thus  to  have  to  decide  between  honor- 
ing a check  improperly  signed  and 
alienating  a valued  depositor.  In 
a well  known  case  that  went  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina, 
B made  a deposit  for  A.  B and  the 
bank  teller  agreed  that  the  bank 
would  honor  checks  drawn  “A  by 
B.”  B proceeded,  in  the  course  of 
time,  to  check  out  the  money  he  had 
deposited  for  A.  Then  A sued  the 
bank,  saying  she  had  never  given  B 
authority  to  check  out  her  money, 
and  it  had  to  make  good  to  her  the 
amount  of  her  deposit.  In  other 
words,  authority  to  make  a deposit 
for  a person  is  not  an  implied  author- 
ity to  draw  checks  in  the  name  of 
that  person. 

Stopping  Payment  of  Checks — A 
depositor  has  a right  to  stop  payment 


of  his  check  at  any  time  before  the 
holder  presents  it  to  the  bank  for 
acceptance  or  payment.  This  is  on 
the  principle  that  the  bank  is  the 
agent  of  the  depositor  and  that  the 
depositor,  as  principal,  has  the  right 
to  countermand  his  order  at  any 
time  before  it  is  executed.  The 
drawer  does  not  have  a right  to  stop 
payment  of  a certified  check.  The 
reason,  as  will  be  explained  later,  is 
that  the  check  certified  by  the  bank 
passes  out  of  control  of  the  depos- 
itor. 

In  connection  with  stopping  pay- 
ment on  a check  the  depositor  must 
remember  that  he,  rather  than  the 
bank,  takes  the  consequences  of  his 
act.  If  there  is  reason  why  a check 
should  not  be  paid — as,  for  instance, 
one  obtained  by  fraud  to  which  the 
holder  was  a party  or  of  which  he 
has  knowledge — -then  the  drawer  in- 
incurs  no  liability  in  stopping  pay- 
ment. The  stop  payment  order 
should  be  as  clear  an  order  not  to 
pay  as  the  check  is  an  order  to  pay 
and  should  be  communicated  to  the 
bank  in  writing — letter  or  telegram— 
that  unmistakably  describes  *Hhe 
check. 

Overdrafts — The  commonest  abuse 
of  checks  is  overdrawing  one’s  ac- 
count. Overdrafts  are  traceable  to 
two  causes — one,  carelessness  of  the 
depositor  about  keeping  up  with  his 
bank  account,  and  the  other,  the  de- 
positor presuming  upon  the  leniency 
of  the  bank. 

A bank  is  within  its  rights  not 
only  in  refusing  to  pay  a check  when 
the  depositor  has  on  deposit  no 
funds  but  also  when  he  has  insuf- 
ficient funds.  If  his  check  is  for 
$100.00  and  his  balance  is  $90.00,  the 
bank  has  no  right  to  apply  $90.00  on 
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the  check.  It  must  either  refuse  to 
pay  the  check  in  its  entirety  or  else 
pay  it  by  letting  -the  depositor  over- 
draw his  account  $10.00.  ! 

An  officer  or  employee  of  a bank 
who  permits  any  person  to  overdraw 
his  account,  unless  such  ovrdraft  is 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
or  Discount  Committee,  is  personally 
and  individually  liable  for  the 
amount  of  the  overdraft.  The  teller 
who  permits  an  overdraft  is  himself 
personally  liable  for  the  amount  of 
the  overdraft.  The  fact  that  a bank 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  checks 
that  overdraw  one ’s  account  raises 
no  presumption  that  it  will  continue 
to  do  so,  and  the  depositor  has  no 
cause  for  complaint  if  the  bank, 
without  notice  to  him,  refuses  to  per- 
mit any  further  overdrafts. 

Forged  and  Raised  Checks — If  a 
bank  pays  out  funds  on  a check  to 
which  the  signature  is  forged,  it  is 
liable  to  the  depositor  and  must 
make  good  to  him  the  amount  of  the 
check.  But  the  depositor  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  co-operating  with 
the  bank  in  an  effort  to  discover  the 
forger.  The  law  gives  him  sixty  days 
after  his  paid  cheeks  are  returned  to 
him  to  discover  forgeries  or  altera- 
tions. Unless  he  notifies  the  bank 
within  these  sixty  days  he  cannot 
hold  it  liable  for  paying  out  money 
on  forgeries.  In  the  light  of  this 
statute,  the  depositor  who  fails  to 
examine  his  bank  statement  is  acting 
at  his  own  peril.  If  a check  is  rais- 
ed, the  depositor’s  account  is  charge- 
able only  with  the  amount  originally 
stated.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  with  one’s  account,  but  also  pro- 
tecting one ’s  self  against  forgeries 
and  alterations,  to  go  over  one ’s 
paid  checks  eack  month  and  balance 


his  bank  books. 

Certified  Checks — When  a bank 
certifies  a check  it  saj^s,  in  effect, 
that  the  check  when  properly  en- 
dorsed is  good  for  the  amount  and 
that  it  will  bt  honored  on  presenta- 
tion for  payment.  The  bank  certi- 
fies it  by  the  proper  officer  writing 
“Good”  or  “Accepted”  with  the 
date  and  his  name  and  title  across 
the  face  of  the  chck.  As  soon  as  a 
check  is  certified,  the  amount  of  it 
is  charged  against  the  account  of  the 
depositor  and,  so  far  as  he  is  concern- 
ed, that  much  has  been  withdrawn 
from  his  credit  at  the  bank. 

It  is  important  for  the  depositor 
to  see  that  the  check  is  certified  by 
the  proper  officer  of  the  bank.  Ordi- 
narily, the  cashier  is  the  proper  one 
to  certify.  It  has  been  held  that  an 
assistant  cashier,  in  the  absence  of 
specific  authority,  has  no  right  to 
certify  a check.  In  the  absence  of 
authority  from  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, a teller  would  have  no  such 
right. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  certified 
checks — one  for  the  benefit  of  the 
depositor  an  the  other  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  holder.  The  legal  effect 
of  these  two  kinds  of  certification 
is  different.  If  the  depositor  gets 
his  check  certified  before  he  delivers 
it  to  the  payee,  he  is  only  making  the 
check  more  acceptable  to  the  payee 
by  getting  the  certification  of  the 
bank  and  in  no  way  discharging  him- 
self of  liability  on  it.  If  the  payee, 
after  receiving  it,  gets  the  bank  to 
certify  it,  the  maker  and  all  of  the 
prior  endorsers  are  relieved  from 
futher  liability.  If  the  bank  should 
fail  after  the  certification  for  the 
benefit  of  the  holder,  the  latter 
would  be  the  loser.  The  principle 
is  that  when  a holder  of  a check 
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presents  it  to  the  bank  at  which  the 
depositor  has  money  enough  to  pay 
the  check,  the  holder  has  the  election 
either  of  taking  the  money  or  the 
promise  of  the  bank  to  pay  it  later. 
If  the  holder  elects  to  rely  upon  the 
promise  of  the  bank  as  indicated  by 
its  certification,  he  will  not  be  per- 
mitted later,  in  ease  the  bank  fails, 
to  look  to  the  maker  or  endorsers. 

Cashier’s  Checks — A cashier’s 
check  is  simply  a check  drawn  by  a 
bank  on  its  own  funds.  There  is  no 
need  of  certifying  it  because  the 
certification  is  no  more  of  an 
obligation  to  pay  than  is  the 
check  itself.  Nor  is  it  subject 
to  “stop  payment”  order.  In 
law  a cashier’s  check  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a negotiable  note 
payable  on  demand. 

Passing  Worthless  Checks — A per- 
son is  guilty  of  a misdemeanor  pun- 
ishable by  fine  or  imprisonment  who, 
with  intent  to  cheat  and  defraud,  ob- 
tains money,  credit,  goods,  wares,  or 
any  other  thing  of  value,  by  means 
of  a check  upon  any  bank  not  indebt- 
ed to  him  or  where  he  has  not  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  of  same  and 
same  is  not  paid  upon  presentation. 
While  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  crime 
if  he  arranges  with  the  bank  to 
honor  his  check  even  though  he  does 


not  have  sufficient  funds  at  the  time 
he  gives  it,  still  it  is  a very  dangerous 
practice  indeed  to  draw  a check  and 
take  the  chance  of  the  bank’s  honor- 
ing it  when  presented.  It  would  be 
well  nigh  impossible  to  convict  a per- 
son under  the  statute  if  it  were  not 
for  the  provision  that  the  giving  of 
worthless  checks  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  intent  to  cheat  and  de- 
fraud. 

Co-operation  Between  Bank  and 
Depositor — Banks  are  eager  to  make 
the  use  of  checks  as  a medium  of  ex- 
change easy  and  safe.  When  courts 
are  strict  in  enforcing  the  worthless 
check  law  and  when  banks  are  strict 
in  enforcing  their  rules  about  sig- 
nature cards  and  overdrafts,  they 
are  not  imposing  undue  hardships 
upon  the  public;  they  are  only  en- 
deavoring to  render  it  safe  for  the 
public  to  accept  checks  instead  of 
currency  or  coin  in  business  transac- 
tions. When  depositors  are  asked  to 
give  heed  to  the  few,  simple,  funda- 
mental points  of  law  governing  the 
issuance  and  payment  of  checks, 
there  is  no  thought  of  imposing  upon 
them  but  only  of  asking  them  to  co- 
operate with  their  bank  in  eliminat- 
ing, in  so  far  as  possible,  the  risk  of 
using  bank  cheeks  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  business. 


“The  eyes  of  earth  are  swift  to  see  sin,  but  the  eyes  of  heaven  are 
swift  to  see  the  possibilities  in  a sinner.  ’ ’ 
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THE  DRUMMER  BOY’S  STURDINESS. 

The  following  story , said  to  be  a true  one,  is  taken  from  the  Industrial 
School  Journal,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio . It  shows  how  faithful  Charlie  Coulson , 
a drummer  boy  in  the  War  Between  the  States,  remained  to  his  vows,  and  how 
bravely  he  stood  a terrific  wound  and  painful  operation,  but  finally  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice.  It  is  an  engaging  human  interest  story . 


Two  or  three  times  in  my  life  God 
in  His  mercy  touched  my  heart,  and 
twice  before  my  conversion  I was 
under  deep  conviction. 

During  the  American  war,  I was 
a surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army; 
and  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
there  were  many  hundred  wounded 
soldiers  in  my  hospital,  amongst 
whom  were  twenty-eight  who  had 
been  wounded  so  severely  that  they 
required  my  services  at  once,  some 
whose  legs  had  to  be  amputated; 
some,  their  arm ; and  others,  both 
their  arm  and  leg.  One  of  the  latter 
was  a boy  who  had  been  but  three 
months  in  the  service;  and  being  too 
young  for  a soldier,  had  enlisted  as 
a drummer.  When  my  assistant  sur- 
geon and  one  of  my  stewards  wished 
to  administer  chloroform  previous 
to  the  amputation,  he  turned  his 
head  aside  and  positively  refused  to 
receive  it.  When  the  steward  told 
him  that  it  was  the  doctor’s  orders, 
he  said,  “Send  the  doctor  to  me.” 
When  I came  to  his  bedside,  I said, 
“Young  man,  why  do  you  refuse 
chloroform  f When  I found  you  on  the 
battlefield,  you  were  so  far  gone  that 
I thought  it  hardly  worth  while  to 
pick  you  up;  but  when  you  opened 
those  big  blue  eyes,  I thought  you 
had  a mother  somewhere  who  might 
at  that  moment  be  thinking  of  her 
boy.  I did  not  want  for  you  to  die 
on  the  field,  so  I ordered  you  to  be 
brought  here;  but  you  have  now  lost 
so  much  blood  that  you  are  too  weak 


to  endure  an  operation  without  chlo- 
roform, therefore  you  had  better  let 
me  give  you  some.”  He  laid  his 
hand  on  mine,  looking  me  in  the  face, 
said,  “Doctor,  one  Sunday  afternoon, 
in  the  Sabbath  school,  when  I w?is 
nine  and  a half  years  old,  I gave  my 
heart  to  Christ.  I learned  to  trust 
Him  then;  I have  been  trusting  Him 
ever  since,  and  I can  trust  Him  now; 
He  is  my  strength  and  my  stimulant; 
He  will  support  me  while  you  am- 
putate my  arm  and  leg.” 

I then  asked  him  if  he  would  allow 
me  to  give  him  a little  brandy,  but 
this  he  also  refused.  The  look  that 
gave  me  I shall  never  forget.  At 
that  time  I hated  Jesus,  but  I re- 
spected that  boy’s  loyalty  to  his 
Saviour  and  when  I saw  how  he  loved 
and  trusted  Him  to  the  last,  there 
was  something  that  touched  my  heart, 
and  I did  for  that  boy  what  I had 
never  done  for  any  other  soldier,  I 
asked  him  if  he  wished  to  see  his 
Chaplain.  “Oh,  yes,  Sir!”  was  the 
answer.  When  Chaplain  R— came,  he 
at  once  knew  the  boy  from  having 
often  met  him  at  the  tent  prayer 
meeting ; and  taking  his  hand  said 
“Well  Charlie,  I am  sorry  to  see  you 
in  this  sad  condition. ” “Oh  I am  all 
right,  sir,”  he  answered.  “The  doc- 
tor offered  me  chloroform,  but  I de- 
clined it;  then  he  wished  to  give  me 
brandy,  which  I also  declined;  and 
now,  if  my  Saviour  calls  me  I can  go 
to  him  in  my  right  mind.  ” “You  may 
not  die  Charlie,”  said  the  chaplain; 
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1 1 but  if  the  Lord  should  call  you  away 
is  there  anything  I can  do  for  you  af- 
ter you  are  gone  ? ” “ Chaplain,  please 
put  your  hand  under  my  pillow  and 
take  my  little  Bible.  In  it  you  will  find 
my  mother’s  address;  please  send 
it  to  her  and  write  a letter,  and  tell 
her  that  since  the  day  I left  home 
I have  never  let  a day  pass  without 
reading  a portion  of  God’s  word,  and 
daily  praying  that  God  would  bless 
my  dear,  dear  mother,  no  matter 
whether  on  the  march,  on  the  battle- 
field, or  in  the  hospital.”  “Is  there 
anything  else  that  I can  do  for  you, 
my  lad ?” asked  the  chaplain.  “Yes, 
please  write  a letter  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sands  Street  Sunday 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  tell  him 
that  the  kind  words,  many  prayers, 
and  good  advice  he  gave  me  I have 
never  forgotttn;  they  have  followed 
me  through  all  the  dangers  of  battle, 
and  now,  in  my  dying  hour,  I ask  my 
dear  Saviour  to  bless  my  dear  old 
superintendent;  that  is  all.” 

Turning  toward  me,  he  said,  “Now 
doctor,  I am  ready;  and  I promise 
you  that  I will  not  even  groan  while 
you  take  off  my  arm  and  leg,  if  you 
will  not  offer  me  chloroform.  ’ ’ I 
promised,  but  I had  not  the  courage 
to  take  the  knife  in  my  hand  to  per- 
form the  operation  without  first  going 
into  the  next  room  and  taking  a little 
stimulant  to  nerve  myself  to  perform 
my  duty.  While  cutting  through 
the  flesh,  Charlie  Coulson,  never 
groaned  but  when  I took  the  saw  to 
separate  the  bone,  the  lad  took  the 
corner  of  his  pillow  in  his  mouth,  and 
all  that  I could  hear  him  utter  was, 
“Oh  Jesus,  blessed  Jesus,  stand  by 
me  now.”  He  kept  his  promise,  and 
never  groaned. 

That  night  I could  not  sleep,  for 


whichever  way  I turned  I saw  those 
soft  blue  eyes,  and  when  I closed 
mine,  the  words  “Blessed  Jesus, 
stand  by  me  now!”  kept  ringing  in 
my  ears.  Between  twelve  and  one 
o’clock  I left  my  bed  and  visited  the 
hospital,  a thing  I had  never  done 
before  unless  specially  called;  but 
such  was  my  desire  to  see  that  boy. 
Upon  my  arrival  there,  I was  inform- 
by  the  night  steward  that  sixteen  of 
the  hopeless  cases  had  died  and  been 
carried  to  the  deadhouse.  “How  is 
Charlie  Coulson*?  Is  he  amoung  the 
dead?  I asked.”  “No,  sir, ” answered 
the  steward;  “he  is  sleeping  as  a 
babe.” 

When  I came  up  to  the  bed  where 
he  lay  one  of  the  nurses  informed  me 
that  about  9 o’clock  two  members  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  came  through  the 
hospital  to  read  and  sing  a hymn. 
They  were  accompanied  by  Chaplain 
R — who  knelt  by  Charlie  Coulson ’s 
bed  and  offered  up  a fervent  and 
soul  stirring  prayer,  after  which  they 
sang,  while  still  upon  their  knees,  the 
sweetest  of  all  hymns,  “Jesus  lover 
of  my  soul,”in  which  Charlie  join- 
ed. I could  not  understand  how  that 
boy,  who  had  undergone  such  exrui- 
ating  pain,  could  sing. 

Five  days  after  I had  amputated 
that  dear  boy’s  arm  and  leg  he  sent 
for  me,  and  it  was  from  him  on  that 
day  I heard  the  first  gospel  sermon. 

“Doctor,”  he  said,  “my  time  has 
come;  I do  not  expect  to  see  another 
sunrise;  but  thank  God,  I am  ready 
to  go,  and  before  I die  I desire  to 
thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  your 
kindness  to  me.  Doctor,  you  are  a 
Jew,  you  do  not  believe  in  Jesus;  will 
you  please  stand  here  and  see  me  die 
trusting  my  Saviour  to  the  last  mom- 
ent of  my  life?  I tried  to  stay,  but 
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I could  not,  for  I had  not  the  courage 
to  stand  by  and  see  a Christian  boy 
die  rejoicing  in  the  love  of  that  Jesus 
whom  I had  been  taught  to  hate,  so 
I hurriedly  left  the  room. 

About  twenty  minutes  later,  a 
steward,  who  found  me  sitting  in  my 
private  office  covering  my  face  with 
my  hand,  said,  “Doctor,  Charlie 
Coulson  wishes  to  see  you.,,  “I 
have  just  seen  him,”  I answered, 
“And  can’t  see  him  again.’  “But 
Doctor,”  he  says,  ” he  must  see 
you  once  more  before  he  dies.”  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  see  him,  say  an 
endearing  word  and  let  him  die  but 
I was  determined  that  no  word  of 
his  should  influence  me  in  the  least 
so  far  as  his  Jesus  was  concerned. 

When  I entered  the  hospital,  I saw 
he  was  sinking  fast,  so  I sat  down 
by  his  bed.  Asking  me  to  take  his 
hand,  he  said,  “Doctor,  I love  you 
because  you  are  a Jew,  the  best 
friend  I have  found  in  this  world 
was  a Jew.”  I asked  him  who  that 
was.  He  answered,  “Jesus  Christ, 
to  whom  I want  to  introduce  you  be- 
fore I die ; and  will  you  promise  me 
doctor,  that  what  I am  about  to  say 
you  will  never  forget?”  I promised; 
and  he  said,  “five  days  ago,  while  you 
amputated  my  arm  and  leg,  I prayed 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  convert 
your  soul.”  Those  words  went  deep 
into  my  heart.  I could  not  understand 
how,  when  I was  causing  him  the  most 
intense  pain,  he  could  forget  all  a- 
bout  himself,  and  think  of  nothing 
but  his  Savior  and  my  unconverted 
soul.  All  I could  say  to  him  was, 
“Well  my  dear  boy,  you  will  soon  be 
all  right.”  With  these  words  I 
left  him,  and  twelve  minutes  later  he 
fell  asleep,  “safe  in  the  arms  of 
Jesus.” 


Hundreds  of  soldiers  died  in  my 
hospital  during  the  war,  but  I only 

followed  one  to  the  grave,  and  that 
one  was  Charlie  Coulson,  the  drummer 
boy  and  I rode  three  miles  to  see  him 
buried.  I had  him  dressed  in  a new 
uniform,  and  placed  in  an  officer’s 
coffin,  with  a United  States  flag  over 
it. 

That  dear  boy’s  dying  words  made 
a deep  impression  upon  me.  I was 
rich  at  that  time,  so  far  as  money 
is  concerned,  but  I would  have  given 
every  penny  I possessed  if  I could 
have  felt  toward  Christ  as  Charlie 
did;  but  that  feeling  cannot  be 
bought  with  money. 

Alas!  I soon  forgot  all  about  my 
Christian  soldier’s  little  sermon,  but 
I could  not  forget  the  boy  himself. 
I now  know  that  at  that  time  I was 
under  deep  conviction  of  sin,  but  I 
fought  against  Christ  with  all  the 
hatred  of  an  orthodox  Jew  for  near- 
ly ten  years,  until,  finally,  the  dear 
boy’s  prayer  was  answered,  and  God 
converted  my  soul. 

About  eighteen  months  after  my 
conversion  I attended  a prayer  meet- 
ing one  evening  in  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn. It  was  one  of  these  meetings 
when  Christians  testify  to  the  loving 
kindness  of  their  Saviour.  After 
several  of  them  had  spoken,  an  elderly 
lady  arose  and  said.  “Dear  friends, 
this  may  be  the  last  time  that  it  is 
my  privilege  to  testtfy  for  Christ. 
My  family  physician  told  me  yester- 
day that  my  right  lung  is  very  nearly 
gone,  and  my  left  lung  is  very  much 
affected;  so,  at  the  best,  I have  but 
a short  time  to  be  with  you;  but  I 
belong  to  Jesus,  and  I have  a boy 
with  Jesus  in  heaven.  He  was  a 
soldier  in  the  war.  He  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  fell 
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into  the  hands  of  a Jewish  doctor, 
who  amputated  his  arm  and  leg,  but 
he  died  five  days  after  the  operation. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Regiment  wrote 
me  a letter  and  sent  me  my  boy’s 
Bible.  In  that  letter  I was  informed 
that  my  Charlie,  in  his  dying  hour, 
sent  for  that  Jewish  doctor,  and  said 
to  him,  “ Doctor,  before  I die,  I wish 
to  tell  you  that  five  days  ago,  while 
you  amputated  my  arm  and  leg,  I 
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prayed  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
to  convert  your  soul.” 

When  I heard  this  lady ’s  testimony, 
I could  sit  still  no  longer.  I left  my 
seat,  crossed  the  room,  and  taking 
her  hand,  said,  *‘God  bless  you,  my 
dear  sister!  your  boy’s  prayer  has 
been  heard  and  answered.  I am 
the  Jewish  doctor  for  whom  your 
Charlie  prayed,  and  his  Saviour  is 
my  Saviour.” 


THE  COUNTY-WIDE  PLAN. 

The  last  legislature  opened  the  way  for  a county  to  build  just  as  good 
a system  of  schools  as  it  may  want.  Any  county  that  does  not  provide 
at  least  an  eight  month’s  school  term  in  every  district  within  the  next 
five  years  will  advertise  itself  as  placing  a higher  value  on  its  money  than 
on  its  children.  This  eight  months’  term  has  already  been  provided  by 
an  extreme  eastern  county  and  an  extreme  western  county  that  are  among 
the  poorest  in  the  state. 

It  is  no  longer  a theory  but  a fact.  To  put  into  operation  a plan  of 
this  kind  requires  progressive  leadership.  A county  superintendent  now 
holds  the  strategic  position  in  the  whole  school  system,  with  the  widest 
opportunity  to  plan  and  build  a great  system  for  his  county.  The  most 
pressing  need  at  the  present  in  the  county  work  is  a plan  that  offers  ade- 
quate and  equal  facilities  in  both  elementary  and  high  school — to  all  the 
children.  The  county  can  no  longer  shirk  its  responsibility.  The  burden 
is  squarely  upon  it. 

Costly  mistakes  in  this  work  can  be  avoided  only  by  the  most  careful 
study  of  all  the  conditions  and  the  intelligent  interpretation  of  the 
possibilities  to  the  people.  How  much  tax  will  it  take  to  execute  this 
plan?  What  are  the  advantages  of  an  alternative  plan?  Will  the  ad- 
vantages offered  by  the  better  plan  justify  the  additional  cost?  These 
are  questions  that  must  be  weighed  carefully,  and  the  conclusions  must  be 
supported  by  appropriate  facts.  The  county  superintendent  who  can  do 
this  successfully  will  deserve  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  people. — State 
Supt.  Allen. 
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WHAT’S  THE  MATTER  WITH  OUR  COL- 
LEGES? 

(News  & Observer.) 


The  above  inquiry  is  applicable 
as  colleges  are  opening  for  the  fall 
session. 

The  editor  of  this  paper  recently 
received  a private  letter  from  a dis- 
tinguished scholar  in  New  England 
who  said:  “ 1 don’t  know  how  it  is 
in  the  South,  but  no  college  president 
up  here  is  safe  if  he  gets  interested 
in  education.  Thumbs  down!  A-bas- 
To  hell  with  him.” 

This  recalls  a facetious  or  frank 
statement  often  made  by  Dr.  Hubert 
Royster,  of  Raleigh,  who  says:  “The 
chief  problem  in  education  is  to  keep 
the  schools  from  interfering  with  it.” 

These  quotations  are  somewhat 
kin — perhaps  second  cousins  once  re- 
moved— to  the  recently  expressed 
view  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  the 
most  distinguished  of  American 
scholars,  who  is  pessimistic  over  the 
condition  of  academic  attention  and 
declares  that  the  troubles  lies  in 
the  attempt  at  standardization  in 
education.  There  is  much  of  truth  in 
this  observation  of  the  great  educator. 
Without  initiative  and  individual- 
ism, there  is  no  culture  in  the  true 
sense.  An  attempt  to  turn  men  out 
of  the  college  factory  like  parts  are 
manufactured  for  automobiles  will 
never  give  us  any  Eliots  or  Mark  Hop- 
kinses, though  undoubtedly  opening 
the  courses  to  large  numbers  will 
give  something  akin  to  culture  to 
thousands. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  president 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  sounds 
a note  more  pessmistic  than  Dr.  Eliot, 


but  one  that  will  find  approval  in 
many  quarters.  He  thinks  the  pub- 
lic is  not  getting  adequate  returns  for 
tht  large  sums  of  money  it  is  spend- 
ing on  public  education.  Many  people 
would  agree  if  he  had  added  “church 
and  private  education,  so  as  to  em- 
brace all  education.  There  is  no 
doubt  there  is  a feeling  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  educational  institutions 
have  not  improved  with  the  increased 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  plants. 

Mr.  Edison’s  belief  that  a classical 
education  is  “no  good  at  all”  is  not 
merely  his  personal  opinion.  It  is 
shared  by  not  a few  captains  of  in- 
dustry, who  without  college  educa- 
tion have  succeeded  betteer  than 
many  who  won  collegiate  degrees. 

Dr.  Eliot’s  and  Dr.  Pritchett’s  ex- 
pert opinion  will  strengthen  the  wide- 
spread disbelief  that  college  educa- 
tion makes  full  returns  for  what  it 
costs. 

In  a recent  issue  of  The  Outlook, 
Dr.  Lawrence  Abbott,  who  does  not 
share  the  pessimistic  views  of  these 
gentlemen,  says  the  anxiety  of  these 
big  men  and  others  is  “a  hopeful 
sign”  because  it  means  that  the 
country  at  large  is  taking  a keener 
interest  than  ever  before,  not  merely 
in  the  opportunities  for  education, 
but  also  in  the  problem  of  how  those 
opportunities  shall  be  used.  He  un- 
dertakes to  disprove  Pritchett  and 
Eliot  by  a glance  at  history,  quoting 
some  of  the  most  severe  criticisms  of 
Oxford,  which  in  spite  of  lack  of  per- 
fection, stands  so  high  that  “a  de- 
gree from  that  queen  of  universities 
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is  today  more  eagerly  welcomed  by 
men  of  intelligence  than  any  title  the 
King  of  England  can  bestow.”  He 
quotes  the  days  when  life  at  Oxford 
was  not  free  from  drunkenness,  and 
when  the  conversation  of  teachers 
‘ 1 stagnated  in  a round  of  college  busi- 
ness, Tory  politics,  personal  anec- 
dotes and  private  scandal.’ ’ He  al- 
so quotes  Walter  Bagehot  as  saying: 
“We  may  search  and  search  in  vain 
through  this  repository  (The  Review, 
edited  by  college  men)  of  the  result 
of  ‘university  teaching’  for  a single 
truth  that  it  has  established,  for  a 
single  high  cause  which  it  has  ad- 
vanced, for  a single  deep  thought 
which  is  to  sink  in  the  minds  of  its 
readers.  It  affords,  indeed,  a near- 
ly perfect  embodiment  of  the  cor- 
rective skepticism  of  a sleepy  in- 
tellect.” Dr.  Abbott  quotes  Char- 
les Darwin  as  later  writing  to  a 
friend:  “Many  thanks  for  your  wel- 
come note  from  Cambridge,  and  I am 
glad  you  like  my  Alma  Mater,  which 
I despise  heartly  as  a place  of  educa- 
tion, but  love  from  many  pleasant 
recollections.”  Darwin  almost  agrees 
with  Edison,  for  he  says: 

My  main  objection  to  schools  as 
places  of  education  is  the  enermous 
proportion  of  time  spent  over  class- 
ics. I fancy  (though  perhaps  it  is 
only  fancy)  that  I can  perceive  the 
ill  and  contracting  effect  on  my  eld- 
est boy’s  mind,  in  checking  interest 
in  anything  in  which  reasoning  and 
observation  come  into  play.  There 
memory  seems  to  be  worked.  I shall 
certainly  look  out  for  some  school 
with  more  diversified  studies  for  my 
younger  boys. 


That  was  years  and  years  ago.  To- 
day one  of  the  chief  criticisms  of 
education,  and  a sound  one,  is  that 
memory  is  neglected.  Perhaps  Dar- 
win’s criticism  of  too  great  emphasis 
on  cultivating  memory  sent  the  pen- 
dulum in  the'  opposite  direction. 

The  jeremiads,  the  pessimism  and 
the  frank  and  friendly  criticisms  of 
present  methods  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  will  be  helpful.  In  spite  of 
the  doubt  of  captains  of  industry  of 
the  value  of  college  education,  most  of 
them  are  more  eager  for  their  sons  to 
receive  such  an  education  than  are 
their  sons.  Doubting  the  value,  or 
believing  in  it,  the  colleges  are  crowd- 
ed. That  one  fact  is  the  best  answer 
to  those  who  would  condemn  college 
education.  If  it  were  as  wanting  in 
efficiency  as  might  be  inferred  by 
Dr.  Eliot  and  Dr.  Pritchett  and  Edi- 
son and  Darwin,  would  their  halls  be 
crowded  to  overflowing?  Or,  do 
many  go  on  the  theory,  “It  is  better 
to  go  to  college  and  loaf  than  never 
to  go  at  all?” 

College  authorities  will  be  wise  to 
welcome  frank  criticism— and  most 
of  it  is  just — and  get  out  of  ruts  and 
make  the  college  atmosphere  and 
college  instruction  such  as  will  send 
graduates  out  into  the  world  so  well 
equipped  in  learning  and  in  character 
that  what  they  are  and  what  they  do 
will  prove  that  the  colleges  overcome 
the  tendencies  which  have  caused 
such  men  as  Eliot  and  Pritchett  to 
grieve  and  Edison  to  scoff. 

The  only  answer  to  criticism  is  a 
product  worthy  of  the  history  of  edu- 
cation and  worthy  of  the  large  ex- 
penditure. 


“I  doctor  myself  with  the  aid  of  medical  books.” 

4 ‘Yes,  and  seme  day  you’ll  die  of  a misprint.” — Boston  Transcript. 
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MRS.  JANE  GENTRY, 

This  North  Carolinian  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation.  Dr.  C.  Alphonso 
Smith,  another  distinguished  North  Carolinian,  a noted  English  authority, 
and  professor  in  the  II.  S.  Naval  Academy,  at  Annapolis,  asserts  that 
Mrs.  Gentry  knows  more  folk  songs  and  old  English  ballads  than  any 
other  person  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  in  the  world.  She  can 
sing  67  ballads  w!<  eh  have  come  down  to  her  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion by  word  of  mouth. 

The  foregoing  suggests  an  interesting  local  fact.  Miss  Helen  Patterson, 
one  of  Concord’s  most  attractive  and  talented  young  women,  has  nursed  for 
sometime  the  passion  to  preserve  old-time  ballads;  and  to  this  end  she  has 
gathered  several  scores  of  the  choicest  that  have  come  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  by  tradition  and  otherwise.  Miss  Patterson’s  rendition  of 
these  is  most  pleasing.  She  insists  that  these  ballads  that  reflect  the  thought 
and  feelings,  the  joy  and  the  sadness  of  former  periods,  even  of  the  most 
humble  of  all  races,  should  be  preserved. 

Miss  Patterson  contemplates  a visit  to  Mrs.  Gentry  at  an  early  day;  and 
wouldn’t  it  be  fine  and  splendid  were  these  ladies  to  colaborate  and  make 
secure  in  permanent  form  all  the  ballads  that  each  have.  THE  UPLIFT  it- 
self seeks  the  opportunity  to  help  along  in  making  this  suggestion  a reality, 
and  hereby  agrees  that  if  these  ladies  wiill  furnish  the  copy,  Master  Gregory, 
Armstrong,  Roper,  Jones  and  Funderburke  will  set  it  up  on  the  linotype  and 
issue  it  in  attractive  booklet  form  to  the  end  that  the  hopes  and  desires  of 
these  ladies  may  be  accomplished. 
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TWO  YOUNG  MEN. 

By  Eugene  Ashcraft 


If  I were  not  fearful  of  precipitat- 
ing a controversy  among  the  educa- 
tors of  the  land,  I would  write  of 
two  young  men  of  Union  county, 
both  of  whom  have  reached  their 
majority,  and  are  now  “their  own 
men ! ’ ’ One  of  these  boys  I person- 
ally know,  the  other  is  pretty  well 
sized  up  by  his  neighbors.  For  con- 
venience sake  they  will  hereinafter 
be  called  Young  Man  No.  1 and 
Young  Man  number  2. 

Young  man  No.  1 is  a high  school 
graduate,  who  had  decided  upon  a 
college  course,  and  entered  one  of 
the  State’s  institutions  for  that  pur- 
pose. After  a few  days  the  young 
man  began  thinking  of  his  father 
back  home  who  needed  him  on  the 
farm  to  help  gather  the  crop.  Fur- 
ther, this  young  man,  who  has  an  ex- 
cellent high  school  education,  figured 
that  four  years  in  college  would  cost 
him  $1,000  a year— or  $4,000  for 
four  years.  He  belives  he  can  take 
that  same  money,  plus  four  years  of 
his  most  active  years,  and  consider- 
ably increase  that  amount  and  by 
the  time  he  is  25  years  of  age  a good 
and  substantial  start  in  life  will  have 
been  made.  The  young  man  says 
from  time  to  time  he  proposes  to 


take  short  courses  in  agriculture, 
business  or  anything  that  may  ap- 
peal to  him  as  worth  while  in  helping 
him  to  succeed  in  life. 

Young  Man  No.  2 also  went  to  col- 
lege and  returned  within  a week.  He 
had  a new  automobile  at  home  and 
there  was  no  one  who  could  or  would 
drive  it  so  well  or  fast  as  himself. 
This  young  man  and  his  nice  car  are 
inseparable  companions. 

I am  watching  Young  Man  No.  1 
with  very  great  interest.  Young  Man 
No.  2 will  bear  watching. 

I was  particularly  struck  with  a 
remark  one  of  the  farm  demonstra- 
tion agents  made  this  summer  while 
in  convention  in  Monroe.  “College 
training  is  perhaps  all  right,”  said 
he  “but  it  entirely  spoils  most  boys 
for  farm  life  when  they  go  to  col- 
lege. Many  so-called  college-trained 
boys  return  homes  snobs  and  consider 
farm  work  beneath  their  dignity. 
But  you  may  find  many  college  grad- 
uates in  garages,  filling  stations  and 
tussy-boys  for  the  traveling  public, 
while  some  become  dry  goods  count- 
er jumpers  and  soda  jerkers — but 
none  will  become  farmers  where  edu- 
cation and  training  would  count  for 
so  much.” 


Tho  barriers  are  not  yet  erected  which  shall  say  to  aspiring  talent, 

“Thus  far  and  no  farther.” — Beethoven. 
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THE  BATTLE  IN  THE  SUGAR  HOUSE. 

By  A.  W.  Peach 


Paul  Weston  took  the  lantern  and 
started  for  the  sugar-house  where  he 
was  to  spend  the  evening  mending 
sap-buckets.  The  snow  was  deep 
outside,  but  there  was  a path  broken 
to  the  barn  and  beyond  the  bam  up 
the  hillside  to  the  “ sugar-bush’  ' or 
orchard  where  some  of  the  great 
maples  that  were  dying  had  been  eat 
down  for  next  summer's  fuel. 

It  was  a clear,  cold,  sparkling 
night,  and  Paul  stopped  more  than 
once  to  look  northward  where  a tall 
Canadian  peak  thrust  its  magnificent 
head  into  the  wide  starry  sky.  His 
father's  Vermont  farm  was  close  to 
the  Canadian  border  and  was  the  last 
farm  on  the  road.  Beyond  lay  the 
unbroken  reaches  of  forest  that  so 
far  as  Paul  knew  did  not  end  until 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  was  reached. 

As  he  climbed  the  last  knoll  just 
below  the  sugar-house,  his  lantern 
light  picked  up  some  tracks  in  the 
snow.  He  bent  over  and  looked  at 
them. 

“ Didn't  suppose  old  Shep  ever 
wandered  up  here.  He's  getting  so 
old  all  he  wants  is  a warm  place  to 
sleep — but  I guess  he  has,"  Paul 
said  to  himself  as  he  went  on  with  a 
passing  glance. 

He  reached  the  sugar-house,  and 
soon  had  a roaring  fire  going  in  the 
arch  where  in  the  spring  the  huge 
kettle  of  sap  would  be  swung,  with 
the  little  piece  of  pork  suspended 
over  it,  so  that  when  the  sap  boiled 
up  it  would  touch  the  pork  and  not 
boil  over.  He  made  a comfortable 
seat  near  the  fire  for  his  little  sister, 
Mary,  who  had  said  she  was  coming 
up  later  to  keep  him  company;  and 


then  he  went  to  work.  . 

The  buckets  were  piled  on  a plat- 
form made  by  laying  rough  boards 
over  the  beams  of  the  sugar-house 
and  running  up  strong  braces  to  the 
rafters  of  the  roof.  He  pulled  most 
of  the  buckets  down  from  the  plat- 
form with  some  difficulty,  for  the 
platform  was  high  enough  to  ba 
above  a man's  head. 

Drawing  a pile  of  buckets  near  the 
fire  in  the  arch,  he  prepared  hi* 
mending-tools  and  started  in  to  sold- 
er the  holes  in  the  buckets.  Find- 
ing that  it  was  growing  warm  with 
the  hot  fire,  he  opened  the  sugar- 
house  door,  which  opened  inward, 
and  started  back  to  the  fire,  when 
his  quick  ear  caught  a faint  sound 
outside. 

He  turned  and  what  he  saw  made 
him  stare  and  then  grow  suddenly 
cold.  From  the  night  outside  two 
glowing  orbs  were  shining  from  the 
reflected  firelight — shining  with  a 
strange  brilliancy;  and  back  of  them 
his  startled  eyes  could  see  the  dark 
outline  of  a huge  body. 

“That  can't  be  ‘Shep'I  What  is 
it?"  he  thought,  and  picking  up  a 
glowing  stick  from  the  fire,  he  hurl- 
ed it  through  the  door. 

The  eyes  disappeared,  but  they 
came  back  suddenly  closer.  The  fire- 
light threw  back  to  Paul  the  gleam 
of  white  teeth  and  the  sound  of  a 
grating,  throaty  growl  that  ended  in 
a snarl  rasped  into  the  room. 

Then  he  knew  what  it  was — a 
gray  wolf,  some  old  outlaw,  bold  with 
hunger,  driven  from  the  northern 
woods  in  search  of  food!  Once  be- 
fore, two  of  them  had  worked  havoc 
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down  the  valley  and  then  had  disap- 
peared. 

Paul  seized  another  fire-brand, 
frightened  as  he  had  never  been  be- 
fore in  his  life.  Sudden  and  sharp 
next  came  a thought  that  made  him 
shiver — his  little  sister  might  come 
trudging  through  the  night  with  her 
lantern  from  the  house.  That  great 
wolf  would  never  stop  for  a lantern. 

Paul  was  trembling,  but  at  the 
thought  of  his  bright-haired  little 
sister,  he  steadied  himself.  Glancing 
about  in  desperation,  he  saw  the 
platform,  and  a wild  plan  formed 
like  a flash  in  his  mind. 

He  hurled  the  flaming  stick  at  the 
restless,  shifting  eyes  at  the  door, 
and  then  with  a rush  he  dashed  to- 
ward the  platform,  jumped,  caught 
hold  of  one  of  the  braces  and  swung 
himself  up  just  as  a great  form  leap- 
ed from  the  threshold  and  launched 
itself  through  the  air  with  clashing 
teeth. 

Seizing  one  of  the  boards  of  the 
platform’s  edge,  Paul  swung  the 
door  shut,  shouting  as  he  did  so  in 
the  frenzy  of  triumph.  One  thing 
was  certain:  the  wolf  would  never 
get  out  to  leap  upon  Mary  and  bear 
her  away  into  the  mysterious  vast- 
nessess  of  the  great  woods.  Then 
Paul  turned  his  attention  to  the 
wolf. 

Hampered  by  the  buckets  and  other 
odds  and  ends  of  sugaring  equip- 
ment that  cluttered  the  floor,  the 
gray  outlaw  could  not  bring  his 
strength  to  bear  in  the  upward  leap; 
if  he  had,  he  would  easily  have  leap- 
ed upon  the  platform.  Now  and  then, 
as  he  raged  about  the  room,  seeking 
a vantage  point  from  which  to 
spring,  Paul  hurled  a bucket  upon 
him;  once  or  twice  when  the  fero- 
cious head  appeared  at  the  edge  of 


the  platform  in  a leap,  Paul  banged  a 
bucket  upon  him  with  all  his 
strength. 

One  after  another  the  buckets 
went  on  their  errand,  some  faint 
plan  of  battle  in  Paul’s  mind  keep- 
ing him  intent  upon  giving  the  beast 
no  peace  and  no  opportunity  to  find 
some  unexpected  way  to  reach  him. 

The  final  bucket  went  crashing 
down,  but  like  all  the  others  seemed 
to  make  no  impression  on  the  tawny 
fiend  raging  below. 

Suddenly  as  Paul  dodged  back 
from  a leap  that  carried  the  glaring 
head  to  the  edge  and  almost  over  the 
platform,  he  stumbled  over  the  coils 
of  rope  that  were  used  in  easing  the 
sled  with  the  sap  buckets  down  the 
hillside  of  the  sugar  orchard. 

A wild  scheme  flamed  in  Paul ’s 
mind.  Quickly  he  made  a noose. 
Opening  it  as  if  it  were  a lasso,  ho 
waited  for  his  chance. 

Through  the  noise  of  the  wolf’s 
restless  churning  below,  a faint  cry 
came  from  outdoors. 

Mary  I She  had  cornel 

“ Don’t  come  in  here!  There’s  a 
wolf  here!  Get  father!”  Paul  yell- 
ed. 

The  great  wolf  crept  toward  the 
door,  waiting  and  intent,  ready  for  it 
to  open. 

Paul  shouted  his  anxious  warn- 
ing again  and  the  door  did  not  open. 
Then,  as  the  wolf  waited,  he  swung 
his  lasso.  The  noose  dropped  over 
the  head  of  the  wolf,  and  as  it 
sprang  at  the  touch,  Paul  shot  his 
body  backward,  taking  a half-hitch 
around  one  of  the  braces. 

With  a strangling  snarl,  the  wolf 
sought  in  a wrenching  leap  to  free 
himself.  Paul  caught  up  the  slack, 
and  the  wolf  swung  free  from  the 
floor  save  for  his  hind  feet.  In 
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such  a position  he  was  almost  help- 
less, for  without  his  four  feet  on  the 
floor  he  could  not  get  the  purchase 
for  him  to  use  his  powerful  muscles. 
As  it  was,  however,  Paul  felt  the 
platform  sway  and  heard  its  timbers 
creak,  but  the  solid  beams  held  and 
the  hardwood  braces  stood  to  their 
task. 

With  his  hitch  about  the  brace, 
Paul  could  take  up  the  little  slack 
that  was  given  him  as  the  wolf 
struggled.  Back  and  forth  it  thresh- 
ed in  the  leeway  given  it  by  the 
strangling  rope. 

Minutes  seemed  to  pass.  The  fire 
in  the  arch  was  fading.  Grimly, 
dripping  with  perspiration,  Paul 
hung  on,  and  in  the  growing  dark- 
ness below  him,  the  pound  of  the 
heavy  body  and  the  rasping  snarl 
turned  to  a hoarse  gasping.  The 
rope  was  doing  its  work. 

Almost  faint,  but  with  one  idea  in 
his  mind  that  did  not  fade,  Paul 
hung  on. 

A sharp  shout  outside  stirred  him. 
He  recognized  his  father’s  voice. 

“I  got  him,  Dad!”  he  called. 

The  door  was  shot  inward.  There 
stood  his  father  and  grandfather,  a 
rifle  in  his  father’s  hands,  a lantern 
in  his  grandf athere ’s. 

“Good — ” His  father  started  to 
speak  in  astonishment  but  did  not 


finish  his  sentence. 

The  rifle  flamed  twice  through  tho 
darkness  lit  only  by  the  dim  glow  of 
the  dying  fire  in  the  arch  and  the  in- 
ward thrown  light  of  the  lantern. 

Paul  felt  a convulsive  shiver  on 
the  rope,  then  nothing  more.  He  let 
the  rope  down  and  found  that  lua 
arms  seemed  almost  paralyzed. 

Almost  exhausted  as  he  was,  he 
drew  himself  to  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form and  looked  down  at  the  gaunt 
beast  below. 

“Boy,  you  had  finished  him!”  his 
father  said.  “It’s  an  old  outlaw — 
starved  out  of  the  woods.  There’s 
a fifty  dollar  reward  on  that  chap. 
He’s  the  one  who  has  been  killing  a- 
round  the  settlement.  See  that  white 
hair — that’s  an  old  rifle-shot  scarl 
Well,  well!  Mary  was  so  frightened 
when  she  reached  the  house  she 
couldn’t  speak,  but  I thought  some- 
thing must  be  wrong  up  here — and 
there  was ! But  you  were  on  the 
job,  son,  and  I’m  proud  of  you!” 

Paul  drew  himself  together  and 
slowly  let  himself  down  from  the 
platform. 

“What  I was  thinking  of,  I guess 
mostly  was  Mary.  I got  him  in,  shut 
the  door,  and  we  fought  it  out!” 
Paul  said  slowly,  gazing  at  his  con- 
quered foe. 


PETRIFIED  FOREST  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

By  W.  E.  Hutchinson 


About  five  miles  from  the  little 
town  Calistoga,  that  nestles  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  St.  Helena,  is  situated 
the  petrified  forest  of  California,  one 
of  nature’s  wonder  spots. 

Calistoga  lies  in  the  fertile  Napa 


Valley,  and  is  in  itself  a place  of 
interest,  not  alone  on  account  of  its 
numerous  medicinal  mud  baths,  but 
for  its  famous  spouting  geysers  that 
shoot  boiling  hot  water  at  stated  in* 
tervals  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  feet  in  air,  and  while 
these  are  interesting,  and  people  sit 
for  an  hour  or  more  waiting  for  the 
eruption,  yet  the  petrified  forest 
claims  the  attention  of  the  tourist 
and  the  casual  visitors  alike. 

The  forest  is  reached  by  a stiff 
climb  of  a thousand  feet  up  a fairly 
good  road  accessible  to  automobiles, 
a road  as  crooked  as  the  proverbial 
“ ram’s  horn;”  but  the  view  alone  is 
well  worth  the  climb,  for  it  is  magni- 
ficent. One  catches  glimpses  through 
the  trees  of  the  valley  far  below, 
while  Mt.  St.  Helena  seems  but  a 
stone’s  throw  a way,  with  its  mas- 
sive forehead  among  the  clouds. 

Mt.  St.  Helena  is  also  of  some  im- 
portance, not  for  its  towering  height, 
for  there  are  many  far  higher,  but 
here  on  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  spent  his 
honeymoon,  and  from  this  lofty  ele- 
vation looking  out  over  the  valley 
that  lay  like  a panorama  at  his  feet, 
he  wrote  “The  Silverado  Squat- 
ters. ’ ’ 

The  mighty  shoulders  of  the  moun- 
tains are  clothed  with  a green  gar- 
ment composed  of  pine,  fir,  and 
cedar,  bearded  like  patriarchs,  that 
grow  in  beauty  as  they  grow  in  age, 
and  all  watched  over  by  the  oldest  of 
living  things  the  sequoia  gigantia, 
which  were  fair-sized  trees  in  the 
time  of  Pharaoh,  and  possibly  centu- 
ries old  when  Babylon  was  in  her 
glory. 

Mt.  St.  Helena  was  at  one  time  an 
active  volcano,  and  threw  out  vast 
quantities  of  scoriae,  or  volcanic 
ash;  this  heavy  deposit  buried  the 
forest  near  the  mountain’s  base,  and 
in  course  of  time,  nature  working  in 
her  wonderful  laboratory,  wove  her 
magic  spell  about  the  forest,  turning 
these  trees  to  solid  stone. 


These  petrifications  were  discover- 
ed in  1871  by  Charles  Evans,  who 
saw  the  value  of  his  discovery  not 
only  to  science,  but  in  a monitary 
way,  for  he  surrounded  the  tract  of 
land  a mile  long,  by  a quarter  of  a 
mile  in  width  with  a fence,  charging 
a small  admission  fee  to  help  him  in 
excavating  the  fallen  monarchs. 

There  are  a number  of  varieties 
represented,  and  the  change  from 
wood  to  stone,  the  woody  tissues  be- 
ing replaced  by  some  form  of  silica, 
is  so  perfect,  that  the  species  are 
easily  determined;  however  the  red- 
woods seem  to  predominate. 

One  of  the  largest  trees  is  known 
as  “The  Queen,”  a redwood  80  feet 
long,  and  12  feet  in  diameter.  It  is 
not  intact,  being  broken  in  several 
places,  but  the  pieces  retain  their 
original  position,  except  at  one  place 
where  a young*  oak  has  forced  its 
way  between  the  parts,  and  has  gain- 
ed considerable  size. 

Another  is  known  as  the  “Mon- 
arch,” also  a redwood,  126  feet  in 
length,  with  a diameter  of  8 feet. 
This  magnificent  specimen  is  perfect, 
lying  just  as  it  fell  thousands  of 
years  ago.  Near  this  is  another  red- 
wood log  six  feet  long,  and  9 feet  in 
thickness.  This  also  is  broken,  but 
retains  its  perfect  shape.  These  by 
no  means  comprise  the  forest,  but 
are  the  prominent  specimens,  while 
large  and  small  blocks  and  stumps 
are  scattered  everywhere,  one  place 
in  particular  looking  like  an  aban- 
doned wood  yard. 

When  this  forest  was  first  discov- 
ered the  trees  were  covered  with  ash 
and  sand,  and  the  surface  of  the 
ground  sparkled  with  silica,  as  if 
polished  diamonds  had  been  scatter- 
ed broadcast. 

No  one  can  tell  how  long  these 
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trees  have  laid  imbedded  in  the 
ground,  or  when  petrification  began; 
but  according  to  the  best  estimate  of 
scientists,  millions  of  years  must 
have  gone  by  since  they  stood  majes- 
tic and  stately,  their  leafy  branches 
towering  toward  heaven,  standing 
like  kings  and  queens  among  their 


lesser  companions,  but  none  the  less 
beautiful  now  that  the  hand  of  time 
has  preserved  them  in  the  form  of 
stone,  where  they  shall  remain  for 
millions  of  years  to  come,  a lasting 
monument  to  the  power  of  the  Omni- 
potent to  perform  His  mighty  won- 
ders in  nature. 


HOW  THE  PRIZE  STORY  STARTS. 

The  $100  prize  story,  for  which  the  News  & Observer  was  sponsor, 
appeared  on  Sunday,  and  the  first  three  paragraphs  of  it  are  as  follows: 
“The  tower  clock  in  the  dingy  brick  courthouse  across  the  grass-patched 
square  droned  out  the  hour  of  four. 

It  was  precisely  as  if  some  giant  Big  Ben  had  gone  off  in  a half-hearted 
sort  of  way.  The  little  Sandhill  town  of  Radford  stretched  itself  lux- 
uriously and  began  to  emerge  from  the  lethargy  of  its  midaftemoon 
siesta. 

A flea-bitten  hound,  outspread  on  the  sun-drenched,  unpaved  sidewalk 
in  front  of  Old  Man  Dawson’s  store,  rose,  yawned  prodigiously,  and 
shambled  off  in  leisurely  pursuit  of  the  elusive  sycamore  shadow  in  whose 
fickle  embrace  he  had  gone  to  sleep.” 


CHEERFULNESS. 

By  A.  C.  Crews 


“A  cheerful  look  makes  a dish  a 
feast.” — Old  Proverb. 

Perhaps  nothing  adds  so  much’  to 
the  charm  of  a living  room  as  a 
blazing  fire  in  the  hearth.  The 
light  and  sparkle  of  the  burning 
wood  seem  to  fill  the  place  with 
radiance  and  comfort  that  is  enjoy- 
ed by  old  and  young  alike.  What 
the  open  fire  is  to  the  home,  the 
spirit  of  cheerfulness  is  to  the  soul. 
It  throws  light  into  all  parts  of  the 
life,  chases  the  darkness  away,  makes 
homely  things  beautiful,  and  brings 
happiness  to  all  within  the  circle  of 
its  influence. 

Cheerfulness  is  entirely  different 


from  mirth.  Mirth  is  the  joyous 
excitement  of  a moment,  while  ciieer- 
fulness  is  a permanent  condition  of 
the  mind.  Mirth  is  like  the  lightn- 
ing that  flashes  out  for  a moment 
from  a dark  sky;  cheerfulness  is  a 
kind  of  daylight  that  fills  the  soul 
with  steady  and  perpetual  serenity. 

With  some  people  the  cheerful 
disposition  seems  to  be  natural.  The 
tendency  to  brightness  is  apparently 
inborn,  and  it  would  almost  seem  im- 
possible for  them  to  be  anything  else 
than  good-natured.  Others  appear 
to  be  constitutionally  cross  grained 
and  cantankerous,  and  have  to  main- 
tain a life-long  battle  against  their 
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disposition.  One  such  person  cas- 
ing to  see  a sick  friend  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  some  encourage- 
ment said:  “I  just  dropped  in  to 
cheer  you  up  a bit,  and  I am  glad  I 
did  for  I met  your  doctor  at  the  door 
and  he  told  me  that  you  were  not  go- 
ing to  get  better.” 

In  the  treatment  of  disease  the 
condition  of  the  mind  has  much  to 
do  with  recovery.  Many  wise  phy- 
sicians have  used  the  principle  of 
auto  suggestion  long  before  Dr.  Coue 
was  heard  of.  The  cheerful  doctor 
helps  his  patient  the  moment  he  en- 
ters the  sick  room.  The  pastor 
whose  face  glows  with  hopefulness 
and  good  cheer  has  brought  consola- 
tion to  his  parishioner  before  he  has 
spoken  a word. 

It  is  surprising  how  often  our 
Saviour  urges  cheerfulness.  Over 
and  over  again  He  said,  “Be  of  good 
cheer.”  He  recognized  that  the 
spirit  with  which  any  task  is  under- 
taken is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
majority  of  people  do  not  exhibit  to 
any  extent  the  virture  of  cheerful- 
ness. As  a matter  of  fact  grumbling, 
melancholy,  sourness  are  more  com- 
mon than  joy.  If  the  expression  on 
the  countenance  of  men  and  women 
is  any  index  to  their  condition  of 
mind,  there  is  a lack  of  real  gayety. 
Look  at  the  faces  of  those  who  make 
up  the  living-  stream  of  humanity 
that  flows  up  and  down  our  streets. 
Anxiety  and  sadness  are  imprinted 
there  in  most  cases.  Take  a congre- 
gation of  Sunday  morning  worship- 
ers; how  many  of  them  look  happy 
and  cheerful? 

Cheerfulness  is  promoted  by  culti- 
vating the  art  of  looking  on  the 
bright  side  of  things.  There  are  al- 
ways two  sides  upon  which  we  may 


look  and  we  may  bring  the 
power  of  the  will  to  bear  in 
making  the  choice  and  thus  devel- 
op the  uabit  of  being  happy  or  the 
reverse.  The  darkest  night  has  un- 
seen star.-  concealed  behind  the  drap- 
er of  its  gloom.” 

Some  fo.ks  seem  to  take  positive 
satisfaction  in  contemplating  the 
gloomy  side  We  all  know  people 
who  have  fail  in  into  the  habit  of 
“never  feeling  very  well.”  No  mat- 
ter how  soundl  v they  sleep,  nor  how 
good  their  appetites,  or  how  healthy 
they  appear,  every  enquiry  in  regard 
to  their  condition  brings  the  same 
stereotyped  depressing  answer  con- 
veyed in  a dismal  voice:  “Not  very 
well  today,”  or  “About  the  same.” 
These  people  are  like  the  old  lady 
who  said  she  was  “ envoy  mg  very 
poor  health.” 

Someone  has  said  that,  1 ‘ A pes- 
simist is  a man  who,  of  two  evils, 
chooses  both.”  While  the  optimist 
declares : 

“The  world  is  full  of  roses, 

For  all  of  us  they  ’re  blown; 

We  only  need  to  pluck  them 
And  claim  them  as  our  own.” 

The  pessimist  replies: 

“The  world  is  full  of  roses, 

But,  oh,  ’tis  just  my  luck 
To  see  some  other  always 
Pick  those  I want  to  pluck.” 

The  habit  of  worrying  over  little 
annoyances  is  an  enemy  of  cheerful- 
ness that  must  be  strenuously  com- 
batted. John  Wesley  was  a serious 
man  who  had  serious  work  to  do,  but 
he  was  wonderfully  cheerful.  tie 
says:  “In  my  present  journey  I am 
content  with  whatever  entertainment 
I meet  with,  and  my  companions  are 
always  in  good  humor.  This  must 
be  the  spirit  of  all  who  take  journeys 
with  me.  By  the  grace  of  God  I will 
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never  fret.  I repine  at  nothing.  I 
see  God  sitting  on  His  throne,  and 
ruling  all  things  well.  ” 

It  helps  us  to  keep  bright  to  think 
much  of  our  mercies.  The  hymn, 
“ Count  Your  Blessings’’  has  not 
much  poetry  in  its  words  and  the 
tune  is  the  merest  jingle,  but  it  em- 
phasizes a most  important  duty. 
Perhaps  our  blessings  are  of  the 
common  ordinary  variety  that  are  so 
easily  overlooked.  An  old  man  cele- 
brated his  one  hundredth  birthday 
not  long  ago,  and  many  friends  call- 
ed on  him.  A newspaper  reporter 
asked  him  among  other  questions,  if 


he  had  always  enjoyed  good  diges- 
tion. The  centenarian  replied  that 
he  had  “ never  noticed.”  A good 
deal  of  the  pleasure  of  life  comes 
from  blessings  that  we  never  notice. 
The  most  unfortunate  among  us  will 
find,  when  he  comes  to  catalogue  his 
mercies  that  he  has  quite  enough  to 
make  him  thankful  and  happy. 
Sydney  Smith  once  said:  ”1  thank 
God  who  has  made  me  poor  that  he 
has  made  me  merry.” 

In  all  probability  more  real  hap- 
piness springs  from  a u merry 
heart”  than  from  a full  purse,  and  it 
is  something  we  may  all  cultivate. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 


By  Paul  Funderburk. 


Howard  Riggs,  has  been  taking 
lessons  on  the  linotype  machine  and 
learning  this  trade  fast  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Shaw. 

i tit 

The  band  boys'  are  looking  foward 
to  a big  meeting  on  next  Tuesday 
night,  as  they  have  not  had  a prac- 
tice for  about  two  weeks. 

till 

The  Cone  Literary  Society  of 
the  first  cottage  had  its  regular 
meeting  on  last  Monday  night,  and 
had  a very  interesting  program. 

XX  XX 

The  boys  have  been  cutting  corn 
at  the  Lower  place  for  the  past 
few  days.  They  Will  probably  be 
through  with  this  job  by  Saturday. 

XX  XX 

We  now  have  about  100  large  fat 
turkeys  running  around  the  campus 
and  the  boys  are  all  looking  forward 
to  a big  turkey  dinner  in  the  next 


few  weeks. 

I XXX 

Charles  Groover  paid  a visit  to 
his  father  and  mother.  The  boys  of 
the  tenth  cottage  also  enjoyed  his 
visit.  Charles  is  ^attending  school 
at  Mt.  Pleasant. 

IX  XX 

Rev.  Mr.  Kessler,  of  Concord,  con- 
ducted the  religious  services  in  the 
Auditorium  on  last  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 30th.  Mr.  Kessler  took  his  text 
from  Matt.  21 : 10. 

The  boys  of  the  tenth  cottage  as 

well  as  the  other  cottages  have  been 
spending  these  cold  nights  playing 
rook,  checkers  and  many  other 
games. 

txxx 

The  boys  ’ uniforms  are  being 
washed  and  pressed  this  week,  this 
work  is  being  done  by  Mr.  Russel 
and  his  boys.  The  boys  were  all 
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glad  to  get  their  uniforms  cleaned 
up. 

XXXX 

The  boys  to  receive  visits  on  last 
Wednesday  were:  Norma  Lee,  Al- 
phonzo  Wiles,  Connie  Lowman, 
Parks  Newton,  Uldric  Bracken,  All- 
man  Smith,  and  Walter  Cummings. 

2 i I ‘I 

Robert  Watson  for  the  past  week 
has  been  suffering  with  a sprained 
hip.  He  has  not  been  suffering  so 
much  in  the  past  few  days.  We 
all  hope  he  will  soon  be  ready  to  get 
out  again. 

XX  XX 

New  quarterlies  were  distributed 
among  the  boys  on  last  Sunday 
morning,  as  it  was  the  end  of  the 
third  quarter.  The  boys  were  all 
eager  to  get  a new  one  as  they  take 
great  pride  in  studying  them. 

Xttl 

Raymond  Kennedy  entertained 
the  boys  of  the  first  cottage  on 
last  Friday  night  by  playing  a ban- 
jo and  a harp.  The  boys  enjoyed  it 
very  much,  and  hope  to  have  him 
back  some  time.  Kennedy  is  a 
member  of  the  sixth  cottage. 

XXXX 

The  boys  had  a good  time  at  the 
ball  ground  on  last  Saturday  after- 
noon. The  new  out  door  gymnasium 
has  been  completed,  and  the  boys 
are  having  their  fun  out  of  it. 
Some  of  them  are  still  engaged  in 
base  ball,  others  in  basket  ball. 
Ut! 

The  Stonewall  Literary  Society 
had  a very  interesting  program  on 


last  Friday  night,  the  ones  to  take 
part  in  the  program  were:  Watkins, 
Ward  R,  O’Quinn,  Armstrong,  Page, 
Pridgen  and  Hunt.  This  was  the 
first  meeting  of  the  year  and  the 
boys  did  well  for  the  first  time. 

X X t t 

There  isn’t  any  doubt  that  the 
friends  most  worth  while  are  those 
of  the  “give  and  take”  variety — 
folks  whom  we  can  rub  shoulders 
with  in  the  every  day  activities  of 
life  and  always  feel  that  we  are  get- 
ting, and  giving  a square  deal  in  our 
associations  with  them.  Just  such 
folks  are  the  gentlemen  who  com- 
prise the  firm  of  Hardaway,  Heeht 
& Co.  at  Charlotte.  For  a long  time 
they  have  been  selling  the  Training 
School  various  things  from  shoe 
leather  to  beans,  and  always  an  or- 
der has  been  placed  with  them  with 
the  certain  knowledge  that  the  goods 
ordered  would  be  up  to  the  standard 
or  there  wouldn’t  be  anything  ex- 
pected when  pay  day  came. 

But  here  recently  this  firm  has 
gone  and  pulled  the  balance  over  on 
the  “giving.”  When  Mr.  Hecht, 
some  weeks  ago,  was  shown  through 
the  Cannon  Memorial  Building,  he 
paid  especial  attention  to  the  beau- 
tiful furnishings,  and  was  so  struck 
with  the  whole  scheme  that  he  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  having  a 
share  in  the  furnishing  of  the  office. 
The  share  is  a handsome  mahogany 
filing  cabinet,  fitting  in  admirably 
with  the  other  office  fixtures,  and  the 
office  force  especially,  and,  the  Train- 
ing School  in  general  is  saying  a 
hearty  “Thank  you”  to  Hardaway, 
Hecht  & Co. 


It  is  not  enough  to  have  a name,  you  must  have  a life. — Gypsie  Smith. 
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A MODEST  WIT. 

By  Selleck  Osborne 

A Supercilious  nabob  of  the  East — 

Haughty,  being  great — purse  proud,  being  rich 
A governor,  or  general,  at  the  least 
I have  forgotten  which — 

Had  in  his  family  a humble  youth, 

Who  went  from  England  in  his  patron’s  suite, 
An  unasuming  boy,  in  truth 

A lad  of  decent  parts,  and  good  repute. 

This  youth  had  sense  and  spirit; 

But  yet  with  all  his  sense, 

Excessive  diffidence 
Obscured  his  merit. 

One  day,  at  table,  flushed  with  pride  and  wine 
His  honor,  proudly  free,  severly  merry, 

Conceived  it  would  be  vastly  fine 
To  crack  a joke  upon  his  secretary. 

“Young  man,”  he  said,  ‘‘by  what  art,  craft,  or  trade 
Did  your  good  father  gain  a livelihood?” — 

‘‘He  was  a saddler,  sir,”  Modestus  said, 

“And  in  his  time  was  reckoned  good.” 

‘‘A  saddler,  eh!  and  taught  you  G-reek, 

Instead  of  teaching  you  to  sew! 

Pray,  why  did  not  your  father  make 
A saddler,  sir,  of  you?” 

Each  courtier,  then,  as  in  duty  bound, 

‘ ‘ Sir,  by  your  leave,  I fain  would  know 
The  joke  applauded,  and  the  laugh  went  round. 

At  length  Modestus,  bowing  low, 

Said  (craving  pardon,  if  too  free  he  made,) 

“My  father’s  trade!  By  heaven,  tha’t  too  bad  I 
My  father’s  trade?  Why,  blockhead,  are  you  mad? 
My  father,  sir,  did  never  stoop  so  low — 

He  was  a gentleman  I’d  have  you  know.” 

“Excuse  the  liberty  I take,” 

Modestus  said,  with  archness  on  his  brow, 

‘‘Pray,  why  did  not  your  father  make 
A gentleman  of  you?” 
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STATE  FAIR 


RALEIGH 

MAKE  IT  VACATION  WEEK— No  Better  Outing  or  More  Profit- 
able Vacation  Anywhere  than  the  North  Carolina  State  Fair 

EDUCATIONAL ENTERTAINING INSTRUCTIVE 

Greatest  Exhibition  of  Cattle,  Swine,  Sheep  and  Poultry  Ever 
Seen  in  the  State 

More  Club  Boys  and  Girls  and  Vocational  Students  Will  Partici- 
pate in  Demonstration  Work  than  EVER  BEFORE.  Big  Exhibits 
of  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Flowers,  Dairy  Products,  Honey,  Culinary, 
Home  Economics,  House  Furnishings,  and  Clothing. 


WONDERFUL  FINE  ART  SHOW 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 


Five  Textile  Machines  in  Operation  Working  Pottery  Exhibit 
20-Ton  10-Inch  Government  Gun  Furniture  Factory  Exhibits 
Latest  War  Radio  Broadcasting  and  Receiving  Station 
State  Photographer’s  Association  Exhibit 
The  Very  Best  Carnival  Company  for  Entertainment  Row 
Fireworks  Every  Night — “Scrapping  the  Navy”  - 
Extensive  Line  of  Free  Acts,  Both  Day  and  Night,  Featured  by 
May  Wirth,  the  Greatest  of  All  Equestrienness 
Dog  Show  (Sanctioned;)  Registry  Number  Nor  Pedigree  Required 
200  HORSES  FROM  22  STATES  AND  CANADA  WILL  CONTEST 
FOR  THE  $6,400.00  PURSES 
NO  DULL  MOMENTS— EVERY  HEAT  A RACE 
SPECIAL  RATES  OF  ONE  AND  ONE-HALF  FARE 
ON  ALL  REGULAR  AND  SPECIAL  TRAINS 
“It  Shows  North  Carolina’’ 
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I MARK  TWAIN  ON  BOOKS.  ? 

*>  ♦> 

% “I  suppose,”  a young  woman  once  said  gushingly  * 

* to  Mark  Twain,  “that  you’re  awfully  fond  of  books,  ❖ 

4*  aren’t  you?”  * 

% “Well,  that  depends,”  drawled  the  humorist.  “If  * 
X a book  has  a leather  cover  it  has  magnificent  value  *> 

❖ as  a razr  strop.  A brief,  concise  work  such  as  the  f 

X*  French  write  is  very  useful  to  put  under  the  short  X 

% leg  of  a wabbly  table.  Large  old-fashioned  books  * 

*>  with  claps  can’t  be  beat  as  missiles  to  hurl  at  dogs.  ❖ 

f A large  book  like  a geography  is  nearly  as  good  as  X 

£ a piece  of  tin  to  nail  over  a broken  window  pane.” 
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Speaking  of  Mrs.  Saidie  Tucker  Williamson,  who  made  possible  the 
Children’s  Ward  in  the  Raleigh  hospital,  Dr.  Hubert  A.  Royster  among 
other  things  said:  “Although  born  in  a position  which  was  far  better 
than  most  of  us,  and  reared  in  circumstances  which  shielded  her  from 
the  suffering  of  the  world,  Mrs.  Williamson’s  life  was  devoted  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  needy.  ’ ’ A finer  tribute  could  never  have  been  paid  to  the  dead. 


A GREAT  ACHIEVEMENT. 

Just  to  the  west  of  Concord  and  in  easy  reach,  there  nas  sprung  up  like 
magic  an  institution  that  merits  the  pride  of  Cabarrus  citizenship.  One  day 
it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Cannon  had  donated  a sufficient  acreage 
of  his  plantation  on  the  old  Salisbury  road  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
Cabarrus  County  Fair.  The  next  day  an  organization  was  reported;  the  fol- 
lowing day  actual  work  on  the  ground  began.  It  has  been  the  growingest 
thing  ever  started  in  this  community.  It  is  not  fragile — it  is  substantial.. 
The  stalls  and  a number  of  the  buildings  are  more  substantial  and  better 
looking  in  appearance  than  such  being  usually  found  on  fair  grounds. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Cannon,  who  is  president,  are  H.  A.  Goodman,  vice- 
president;  W.  A.  Foil,  vice-president  and  chief  marshall;  Dr.  T.  N.  Spencer, 
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secretary;  C.  AY.  Swink,  treasurer;  J.  B.  Sherrill,  J.  F.  Day  vault,  L.  M.  Rich- 
mond and  W.  W.  Flowe — and  these  gentlemen  constitute  the  board  of  direct- 
ors. They  have  sacrificed  time  and  money  to  build  up  a plant,  physically, 
second  to  no  county  fair  in  the  state.  They  take  great  pride,  and  justly  so,  in 
the  substantial  results  of  their  efforts  in  such  a short  time. 

The  liberality  and  loyalty  to  the  best  interest  to  the  county  manifested  by 
these  gentlemen,  to  say  nothing  of  the  money  investment  they  have  made  fear- 
lessly and  with  an  abiding  hope  in  the  appreciation  of  the  citizenship  of 
Cabarrus  and  adjoining  counties,  merit  the  choicest  exhibits  possible  from 
the  wealth  of  the  county  and  an  unstinted  patronage.  These  are  not  being 
begged  for,  but  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  county  and  inspire  our  people  to 
a greater  effort  in  the  future,  is  the  real  purpose  of  the  patriotism  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  nursed  this  proposition  to  a successful  completion. 

It  is  up  to  the  whole  people  to  remember  that  from  October  16  to  20  all 
roads  lead  to  the  splendidly  completed  Cabarrus  County  Fair  Grounds.  Let’s 
all  meet  there. 

* # * 

DISTINGUISHED  GUESTS. 

Lieutenant-Gov.  0.  Max  Gardner,  of  Shelby,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
officially  present  the  Cabarrus  County  Fair  to  the  people  of  Cabarrus,  on 
Tuesday,  the  16th.  He  is  so  clear  in  his  speeches  and  so  eloquent  in  his 
delivery  that  there  will  be  left  no  doubt  that  the  gift  will  go  direct  and  surely. 
Then  on  Friday,  Gov.  Morrison  is  to  be  present  and  address  the  Fair  crowds. 
He  too,  has  the  habit  of  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  there  will  be  no  doubt 
of  the  meaning  of  his  message. 

And  all  the  time,  there  will  be  attraction  enough  to  draw  a crowd.  It  will 
be  worth  your  time  and  entrance  fee  to  see  how  the  women  marshalls  and  the 
children  marshals  manage  an  immense  crowd — it  will  be  an  object  lesson  in 
efficiency. 


OUR  FOREIGN  DEBTORS. 

Even  during  the  very  midst  of  World  War  activities,  it  was  intimated  by 
some  that  eventually  the  large  sums  being  loaned  to  the  allies  across  the  seas 
would  be  cancelled  in  the  form  of  a gift.  Since  that  awful  catastrophe  in  the 
world’s  history  has  ceased,  other  problems  have  arisen  to  keep  the  world  war- 
torn,  and  there  have  been  those  who  have  openly  suggested  the  actual  gift  to 
the  countries  of  the  large  sums  loaned. 

The  average  man  cannot  see  the  justice  of  such  a suggestion.  In  no  period 
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of  our  history  has  such  a thing  occurred;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  such  a 
policy  should  now  be  established.  The  influence  of  such  a course  would  have 
a tendency  to  make  hot-headed  countries  court  war,  believing  that  the  gener- 
osity of  other  countries,  lending  them  money,  would  finally  forgive  the  in- 
debtedness. 

There  has  been  much  newspaper  comment  about  the  silence  maintained  by 
President  Coolidge,  some  even  wondering  whether  or  not  he  could  talk  about 
U.  S,  problems,  inasmuch  as  his  silence  on  all  public  questions  was  so  mark- 
ed and  even  painful.  But  recently  President  Coolidge  has  given  no  uncer- 
tain utterance  to  his  position  of  complete  opposition  to  making  a donation 
of  these  obligations  held  against  other  countries,  to  whom  it  made  enormous 
advances  to  enable  them  to  survive  the  great  contest  they  were  waging. 
Good  for  President  Coolidge. 


A GREEN  MEMORY. 

Raleigh  honored  herself,  on  Sunday,  when  her  representative  citizens  as- 
sembled at  Rex  Hospital  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Saidie  Tucker 
Williamson,  who,  in  life,  took  a deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Rex  Hospital — - 
she  provided  a Children’s  Ward.  Her  devotion  to  the  cause  and  purpose  of 
providing  a suitable  place  for  the  remedy  of  the  ills  of  the  little  ones  is  to- 
day remembered,  though  she  be  gone  away  from  this  sphere. 

Finding  that  the  demands  had  outgrown  the  capacity  of  the  ward  she  pro- 
vided, her  husband,  Mr.  W.  H.  Williamson,  made  its  enlargement  possible  and 
this  in  memory  of  his  dead  wife.  The  beauty  of  the  woman’s  character  and 
her  loving  kindness  and  her  unlimited  unselfishness,  were  the  key-note  of  the 
loving  remarks  by  the  speakers  on  that  occasion.  People  like  Mrs.  William- 
son can  never  die — they  live  on  in  the  blessings  they  caused  to  be  meted  out 
to  suffering  and  unfortunate  humanity,  forever. 

* * % * ❖ * * 

LEROY  SPRINGS. 

Mr.  Leroy  Springs,  of  Lancaster,  S.  C.,  formerly  of  Charlotte,  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  captains  of  industry  of  the  South.  He  made  his  own  fortune. 
He  has  retired  from  active  connection  with  manufacturing  enterprises,  having 
sold  his  immense  mills  at  Lancaster  to  a Northern  corporation. 

It  is  a high  compliment  to  him  that  a number  of  towns  are  bidding  for  him 
to  become  a citizen  of  one.  Columbia  sent  a delegation  of  flower- throwers 
to  see  him;  Charlotte,  which  has  a logical  right  to  him,  is  seeking  his  return 
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to  that  city;  and  Fort  Mills,  where  he  has  a strong  family  connection,  bids 
him  come.  If  Mr.  Springs,  who  would  be  a valuable  addition  to  any  com- 
munity, has  any  trouble  in  making  a choice,  he  may  just  as  well  ship  his 
effects  to  Concord,  where  a hearty  and  an  open-arm . welcome  awaits  him  and 
his. 

* * * * * * * 

DOING  THE  SAME  THING  IN  BUNCOMBE. 

Miss  May  Stockton,  who  was  the  pioneer  in  organizing  the  real  health 
work  among  the  rural  people  of  Cabarrus,  and  who  made  a proud  record, 
and  whose  departure  from  this  field  of  work  was  not  only  universally  re- 
gretted and  she  is  missed,  is  rendering  the  same  kind  of  efficient  service 
among  the  people  of  Buncombe  county. 

Miss  Stockton  did  not  stand  back  on  the  tyranny  of  any  set  rules,  but, 
having  a love  of  humanity  in  her  heart,  gave  a helping  hand  wherever  and 
whenever  occasion  offered.  She  joined  in  with  the  efforts  of  all  the  agencies 
of  mercy  and  welfare  in  the  community,  and  her  strong  personality  and 
capability  gave  strength  to  the  efforts  of  all  local  endeavor  to  relieve  suffer- 
ing and  to  prevent  such  troubles  as  ignorance  breeds.  Were  every  county 
directed  in  a manner  that  characterizes  the  services  of  this  sensible  woman, 
there  would  be  less  suffering  and  pain  among  the  coming  generation. 


DAVID  LLOYD  GEORGE. 

David  Lloyd  George,  the  little  Welshman  who  steered  the  ship  of  state  for 
England  when  she  was  up  to  her  chin  in  trouble  and  war,  and  who  was 
kicked  out  when  the  sun  began  to  shine  again,  is  on  American  soil  for  his 
first  visit.  He  says  he  has  come  to  study  America.  He  has  a big  subject; 
but  the  artful  and  astute  little  statesman  from  abroad  is  used  to  big  subjects. 

He  can  get  the  most  valuable  and  dependable  light  on  his  present  subject 
by  a call  on  Mr.  Wilson.  Up  to  this  writing  there  has  been  no  announcement 
of  any  scheduled  visit  to  the  ex-president. 

* * * * * * * 

NOT  EVEN  IN  THE  MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Mr.  George  Howard  of  the  state  educational  department  has  compiled  a set 
of  figures  that  reveal  a telling  story.  He  has  gone  to  the  trouble  to  tabulate 
for  amounts  spent  for  rural  education  per  capita  in  the  several  counties. 
Durham  heads  the  list  with  $51.58  per  capita;  the  lowest  is  Brunswick  with  a 
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per  captia  expenditure  of  $15.65.  Cabarrus  county  is  placed  72nd,  with  an 
average  expenditure  per  capita  of  $22.95 — actually  behind  Graham,  Polk, 
Haywood  and  other  mountain  counties. 

Sometime  ago,  from  another  desk  in  the  state  educational  department  came 
a showing  of  the  standing  of  the  teachers’  preparation  and  competency,  by 
counties.  In  this  list  Cabarrus  occupied  the  68th  place,  that  is  67  counties  of 
the  state  had  better  prepared  and  more  experienced  teachers  than  Cabarrus. 
Whose  fault  is  it,  that  the  foregoing  conditions  obtain? 


CHURCH  HISTORY. 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  is  a reference  to  the  manner  in  which  a prominent 
congregation  of  one  of  the  denominations  in  the  state  keep  green  the  history 
of  an  old  organization.  It  is  Lower  Stone,  an  important  congregation,  of 
the  Reform  Church.  Recently  we  had  a story  of  Organ  church.  This 
article  is  made  doubly  interesting  by  the  address  delivered  by  Major  Foil  on  a 
subject  that  at  once  catches  the  eye  of  every  normal  person. 

We  hope  to  follow  this  up  with  the  story  of  other  old  congregations,  which 
have  served  most  admirably  and  effectively  the  religious  desires  of  their  ad- 
herents. If  there  be  any  subject  more  interesting  than  politics,  it  is  the: 
struggle,  growth  and  survival  of  a religious  organization. 

****»»• 

THEY  ARE  ORTHODOX. 

In  this  number  is  an  article  bearing  on  the  annual  state  convention  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  It  was  an  inspiring  occasion.  These 
women  had  gathered  together  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  heroes  of  a great 
struggle  in  Southern  life.  It  was  pleasing  that,  not  even  for  brevity  or  by  a 
slip,  did  a single  speaker  during  that  convention  speak  of  the  War  Between 
the  States  as  “The  Civil  War.” 

Women  don’t  make  such  inexcusable  breaks — they  call  it  by  a name  that 
reflects  no  dishonor.  They  sometimes  have  Civil  War  in  Germany  and  Ok- 
lohoma;  but  the  heroic  and  brave  efforts  of  the  boys  of  ’60  were  not  any  part 
of  a “Civil  War.” 

* * * sjs  * * * 

KING’S  DAUGHTERS  IN  STATE  MEETING. 

That  goodly  town  of  Rockingham,  that  furnished  a governor  and  a secretary 
of  state,  has  been  entertaining  during  the  past  week  one  of  the  finest  organ- 
izations among  womanhood  in  the  states  The  King’s  Daughters,  in  their 
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animal  convention,  met  on  the  9th  and  continued  through  to  the  1 1th.  Such 
hospitality  as  was  accorded  the  Daughters  was  never  surpassed. 
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ECHOES  FROM  THE  U.  D.  C’S 

It’s  always  inspirational  to  attend  or  read  about  a meeting  that  is  con- 
trolled by  the  women.  They  go  about  their  business  in  such  an  earnest  and 
matter-of-fact  manner,  and  always  with  such  decorum,  that  fine  object  lessons 
are  given  to  the  men,  who  do  not  always  conduct  their  meetings  thusly. 


The  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  held  their  27th  annu- 
al convention  in  Greensboro,  last 
week.  From  the  News,  we  gath- 
er a fine  picture  of  the  setting  and 
spirit  of  that  aggregation  of  some 
of  the  choicest  representatives  of 
North  Carolina’s  best  citizenship. 
Nothing  secessional  occurred,  but 
it  was  just  an  expression  of  a lov- 
ing memory  for  a cause  and  the 
heroes  who  played  fine  parts  in  it 
— and  a people  that  go  so  far 
astray  in  their  activities  to  for- 
get the  nobility  and  splendour  of 
the  heroes  in  great  causes,  are  a 
dying  people. 

Those  acting  in  an  executive 
capacity  at  the  convention  are: 
Mrs.  R.  Philip  Holt,  president,  of 
Rocky  Mount;  Mrs.  T.  E.  Sprune, 
vice-president,  of  Wilmington; 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Newell,  second  vice- 
president,  of  Charlotte;  Mrs.  W. 

C.  Rodman,  third  vice  president,  of 
Washington;  Miss  Mary  Henderson, 
recording  secretary,  of  Salisbury ; 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Goode,  corresponding 
secretary,  of  Rock  Mount;  Mrs. 

R.  E.  Little,  treasurer,  of  Wades- 
boro;  Mrs.  J.  Dolph  Long,  registrar, 
of  Graham;  Mrs.  P.  S.  Rothrock, 
historian,  of  Mount  Airy;  Mrs. 
H.  M.  London,  custodian  of  cross- 
es, of  Raleigh;  Mrs.  E.  F.  Reid, 
chaplain,  of  Lenoir;  and  Mrs.  Charles 

S.  Wallace,  of  Morehead  City. 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
yesterday  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  be- 
gan to  fill  with  the  delegates  and  by 


the  hour  of  the  evening  session 
groups  of  women  could  be  seen  in 
earnest  conversation  on  all  sides. 
The  convention  hall  was  crowded  at 
8 :30  when  Rev.  J.  H.  Earnhardt  pro- 
nounceed  the  invocation. 

Address  Of  Welcome. 

The  first  thing  on  the  program 
was  a musical  selection,  rendered  by 
the  First  Presbyterian  quartet.  Fol- 
lowing this  Miss  Lizzie  Lindsay,  ex- 
tended greetings  in  behalf  of  the 
president  of  the  Guilford  chapter, 
local  Daughters  and  addresses  of 
welcome  were  also  given  by  B.  T. 
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Ward,  as  city  clerk,  for  the  city  of 
Greensboro;  E.  B.  Jeffress  for  the 
chamber  of  commerce;  Mrs.  R.  L. 
Justice  for  the  Woman’s  club;,  J. 
Norman  Wills  for  the  Rotarians,  J. 
W.  Simpson  for  the  Kiwanis  club, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Tankersley,  for  the  Civi- 
tans ; J.  M.  Scott,  for  the  Lions ; Mrs. 
J.  M.  Millikan,  as  regent  of  the  Guil- 
ford Battle  chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution;  A.  M. 
Scales  for  the  sons  of  Veterans:  R. 
E.  Denny  for  the  American  Legion, 
and  Mrs.  0.  S.  Rand  for  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  auxiliary.  i 

Greetings  were  also  extended  from 
several  division  visitors,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Tillet,  of  Charlotte,  spoke  for  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, General  W.  A.  Smith,  of  Anson- 
ville,  for  the  United  Confederate 
veterans,  and  Mrs.  Cabell  Smith,  of 
Martinsville,  Va.,  for  the  Virginia 
division  of  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy. 

In  response  to  these  addressees 
Mrs.  Z.  B.  Vance,  Jr.,  of  Asheville, 
now  acting  as  dean  of  women  of 
Trinity  College,  expressed  the  plea- 
9Auq  iCo'BjapajuoQ  aqq  jo  sjo^qSnug; 
sure  all  of  the  daughters  experienc- 
ed in  holding  their  meeting  in  a town 
so  rich  in  historic  memories.  She 
then  talked  for  a few  minutes  on  the 
spirit  of  the  Confederacy  and  the 
ideas  of  the  old  south  and  went  on 
to  say: 

Inner  Motives  Of  TJ.  D.  C. 

’‘If  I grasp  the  inner  motives  of 
the  U.  D.  0.  they  may  be  stated  thus: 
states  be  known.  We  desire  to  per- 
petuate in  bronze  and’  stone  the  out- 
standing events  and  figures  of  that 
struggle,  but  even  more  than  these, 
as  significant  as  they  are,  we  desire 
to  preserve  in  our  hearts  and  minds 


aid  to  interpret  to  the  new  genera- 
tion the  best  traditions  of  the  old 
south.  If  out  of  the  seeming  catas- 
trophe of  Appomattox  we  can  seize 
on  the  achievements  of  the  old  south 
Which  are  worthy  to  endure  we  shall 
(to  use  the  words  cf  another)  have 
made  a real  contribution  to  a weary 
and  a perplexed  world. 

“In  cur  anxiety  to  grasp  the  op- 
portunities cf  the  new  freeicm  of 
women  I sometimes  fear  we  value 
tco  lightly  the  rich  heritage  cf  the 
chivalrous  attitude  of  the  men,  of 
the  cld  south.  And  in  saying  this  I 
refer  to  the  highest  ideals  cf  chivalry. 
By  preserving  the  most  worth  while 
opportunities  aid  traditions  we  will 
justify  our  distance  us  an  organiza- 
tion.” 

Mrs.  Vance  then  introduced  Mrs. 
R.  P.  Holt,  who  made  a short  ad- 
dress in  her  position  as  president  of 
the  state  organization. 

“I  greet  you  and  welcome  you  to 
cur  convention, ’’  she  told  the  dele- 
gates, “I  salute  and  pay  tribute  to 
a million  southern  homes  who  with 
brave  hearts  and  great  strength  did 
their  duty  as  they  saw  it.  Daughters 
of  North  Carolina  let  us  pay  not 
mere  lip  homage  to  such  men  but 
rather  the  homage  of  our  lives  and 
our  deeds.  Glorious  memories  if 
they  serve  only  as  excuses  for  shirk- 
ing our  present  problems  will  some 
people  specially  trained  in  the  study 
day  return  to  haunt  us.  But  if  they 
spur  ns  on  to  act  in  our  time  as  well 
as  did  our  men  in  gray  then  they 
are  blessings  ever  to  be  treasured.” 

Among  the  distinguished  guests 
present  at  the  convention  are  Mrs. 
Cabell  Smith,  of  Martinsville,  Va., 
cx-president  of  the  Virginia  division; 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Morrison,  of  Virginia 
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Beach,  formerly  Mrs.  Jacksie  Daniels 
Thrash,  of  Tarboro,  and  ex-president 
of  the  North  Carolina  division,  Mrs. 
0.  C.  Smith,  Martinsville  Va.,  honor- 
ary president  of  the  Virginia  divi- 
sion; Mrs.  J.  Allison  Hodges,  of  Vir- 
ginia, regent  of  the  North  Carolina 
room  in  the  Confederate  museum  and 
Mrs.  I.  W.  Faison,  of  Charlotte,  ex- 
president of  the  North  Carolina  divi- 
sion and  ex-vice-president  general 
and  director  for  the  Jefferson  Davis 
monument  of  North  Carolina. 

Those  delegates  who  had  formally 
registered  by  6 o’clock  yesterday 
evening  were : Mesdames  Thomas  Lee 
Craig,  Gastonia;  Emily  Semple  Aus- 
tin, Tarboro;  Mrs.  Henry  Spaight, 
Tarboro;  Mrs.  Ed  Purvis,  Tarboro,  J. 
D.  Smith,  Mount  Airy;  L.  B.  Knight, 
Tarboro ; Harry  P.  Deaton,  Morris- 
ville;  J.  B.  Goode,  Rocky  Mount; 
Annie  M.  Robins,  Asheboro;  R.  B. 
Redwine,  Monroe;  Charles  Wallace, 
Morehead  City;  Cleve  Stallings,  W. 
M.  Perkins  and  M.  W.  Ranson,  of 
Littleton;  B.  L.  Tyree,  C.  C.  Thomas, 

J.  Harper  Erwin,  T.  Edgar  Cheek, 
Durham;  and  Alfred  Williams, 
Raleigh;  T.  E.  Sprunt,  Wilmington; 
Hiram  Ford,  Leaksville-Spray ; John 
L.  Banner,  Mount  Airy;  J.  Allison 
Hodges,  Richmond;  J.  B.|  Burven, 
Rockingham;  E.  C.  Bivins,  Mount 
Airy;  P.  L.  Hawks,  Mount  Airy;  A. 
B.  Mitchell,  Mount  Airy. 

W.  B.  Murphy,  Snow  Hill;  Charles 
H.  Cowles,  North  Wilkesboro;  S.  W. 
Satterfield;  Reidsville ; Wilson  Woods, 
Raleigh;  J.  C.  Brantley,  Raleigh;  J. 
L.  Fleming,  Miss  Hadley  Woodard 
and  Mrs.  James  E.  Woodard,  Wilson; 
Mesdames  John  L.  Bridges,  Tarboro; 
R.  H.  Wright,  Greenville;  I.  F.  Lee, 
Greenville;  L.  B.  Newell,  Charlotte; 
T.  L.  Speiden,  Wilmington;  F.  M. 
Williams,  Newton;  L.  L.  Staton,  Tar- 


boro; R.  P.  Holt,  Rocky  Mount; 
Cahill  Smith,  Martinsville,  Va.;  P.  S. 
Rothrock,  Mount  Airy;  F.  0.  Carvin, 
Roxboro;  M.  I.  Fleming,  Rocky 
Mount;  J.  Dolph  Long,  Graham;  E. 

K.  Proctor,  Lumberton;  W.  M.  Peck, 
Wilmington;  R.  I.  Smith,  Leaksville- 
Spray;  S.  R.  Arrington  and  Peter 
Arrington,  Warrenton;  Hunter  Smith, 
and  John  H.  Anderson,  Fayetteville; 
Henry  A.  London,  Pittsboro ; Miss 
Georgie  Hicks,  Faison;  Katherine 
Robins  and  E.  R.  McKeithan,  Fayet- 
teville; S.  W.  Sanders,  E.  R.  Bryan 
and  Lena  S.  Avant,  of  Wilmington; 
W.  M.  Eubanks,  Pittsboro;  J.  L. 
Griffin  and  Julian  M.  Gregory,  Pitts- 
boro; John  D.  MacRea,  Asheville;  C. 

L.  Whitehead,  Enfield;  T.  L.  Bland, 
and  H.  E.  Bremen,  Rocky  Mount; 
Graham  Hardin,  Graham;  L.  T. 
Townsend,  Lumberton;  Jimmie  Har- 
din, Graham;  L.  T.  oDK-sa.s 

din,  Graham,  J.  D.  Kernodle,  Gra- 
ham; W.  B.  Puett,  Belmont;  J.  B. 
Montgomery,  Burlington;  J.  B.  Gill, 
Statesville;  Zeb  Vance,  Jr.,  Ashe- 
ville; M.  A.  Townsend,  Dunn;  Lu- 
cille R.  Moore,  Wilson. 

Mesdames  J.  A.  Love,  Red  Springs ; 
Sid  Suger,  Newton;  D.  P.  McEachern, 
Red  Springs;  Glenn  Long,  Newton; 
E.  A.  Houser,  Shelby;  I.  W.  Faison, 
Charlotte,  Mamie  Merritt,  Roxboro; 
G.  Henry  Packson,  New  Bern;  Mil- 
dred Wallace,  Morehead  City;  C.  D. 
Coffee,  Jr.,  North  Wilkesboro;  F.  R. 
Morgan,  Shelby;  C.  R.  Daggett,  J.  H. 
Hull,  Shelby  and  Miss  Nannie  E. 
Roberts,  Shelby;  J.  W.  Griggs, 
Wadesboro;  Mark  Lasitter,  Snow 
Hill;  Winnie  Du  Rant,  Washington, 
D.  C. ; John  J.  Henderson,  Graham 
and  A.  C.  Lineberger,  Belmont. 

Daily  News  Editorial. 

To  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
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Confederacy  Greensboro  offers  a wel- 
come not  accorded  to  ordinary  visit- 
ors, or  ordinary  conventions.  This 
organization  in  the  course  of  the 
years  has  come  to  be  more  than  the 
guardian  of  a great  tradition.  It  is 
as  well  a moulder  of  southern 
thought,  in  some  measure  the  shaper 
of  the  destinies  of  the  south,  for  the 
power  of  public  opinion  that  its  deci- 
sions are  able  to  bring  to  bear,  whe- 
ther of  approval  or  disapproval,  on  a 
given  proposal  is  usually  enough  in 
the  south  to  settle  its  fate. 

It  is  this  function  of  the  U.  D. 
C.  as  an  influence  upon  the  future 
of  the  section  that  lends  to  its  de- 
liberations a particular  interest  to 
others  than  historians.  The  business 
of  preserving  the  records  of  the 
Confederacy  might  well  be  left  to 
We  earnestly  desire  that  the  truth 
concerning.,  the  war  between ..  the 
a higher  mission  than  that.  Theirs 
is  the  task  of  preserving  the  spirit 
of  the  Confederacy,  which  is  not  at 
all  the  same  thing  as  the  spirit  of 
secession.  Secession  is  as  dead  as 
King  Tut-ankli-amen,  and  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  are 
the  last  people  who  would  wish  to 
revive  it.  But  the  spirit  of  the  old 
south  survives,  and  will  survive  as 
long  as  the  ideals  of  the  founders  of 
America  are  still  able  to  stir  the 
hearts  of  men. 

Militay  glory  is  as  vastly  over- 
rated, and  often,  if  not  usually,  a 
false  and  empty  thing.  If  military 
oqj,  *iCjo;siq  3:0  noi^'B^ordro^ui  pun 
glory  is  to  be  our  ideal,  Bonaparte 
and  Hindenburg  must  take  rank 
among  the  greatest  of  our  heroes, 
for  each  was  a greater  soldier  than 
either  side  produced  in  the  conflict 


of  the  sixties.  But  what  sane  man 
would  for  a moment  range  the  Cor- 
sician  or  the  old  Teutonic  field-mar- 
shall on  the  same  footing  with  such 
a man  as  Lee?  The  glory  of  the 
Confederacy  was  not  its  record 
in  the  field,  splendid  as  that  was. 
It  is  not  represented  by  Lee  at 
Chancellorsville,  but  rather  by  Lee  on 
the  night  of  his  decision,  when  he 
learned  something  of  what  his  Lord 
must  have  tasted  in  Gethsemane ; 
the  glory  of  the  south  is  that  she 
was  able  to  inspire  in  such  a man 
a love  that  brought  him  out  of  that 
night  resolved  to  offer  his  sword  to 
her.  And  through  the  bitter  years 
that  followed  the  true  splendor  was 
not  in  victories  won  on  the  field 
of  battlee,  but  in  that  grim,  unfal- 
tering courage  that  inspired  alike 
the  soldiers  and  the  women  at  home 
who  1 ‘ strove  while  they  wept.  ’ ’ 

Secession  and  slavery  are  gone  to- 
gether, and  the  bitterness  that  they 
engendered  is  gone  with  them.  But 
under  the  eagle’s  wings  again,  in  a 
united  nation  we  still  have  use,  we 
have  more  use  than  ever,  for  that 
which  was  indeed  the  soul  of  the 
Confederacy — a devotion  to  duty  that 
never  wavered,  though  the  devotee’s 
sweat  turned  to  blood,  a couraage 
that  illimitable  disaster  could  not 
appal,  a loyalty  to  an  ideal  that 
feared  death  only  as  an  interruption 
of  its  service. 

Of  these  things  the  United  States 
of  America  has  as  much  need  as 
ever  did  the  Confederacy.  To  cher- 
ish and  preserve  them  for  the  United 
States  is  the  high  duty  and  the 
worthiest  excuse  for  being  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confeder- 
acy. 
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ONE-HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-THIRD  AN- 
NIVERSARY. 

Saturday  October  seventh  was  the  one  hundred  and  forty-third  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  King’s  Mountain,  which  was  an  important  event  in  the  struggle 
for  American  Independence . 


Shortly  after  the  defeat  of  Gates 
at  Camden,  S.  C.,  Cornwallis  sent  the 
British  Major,  Ferguson  with  a well- 
supplied  force  of  regulars  beyond  the 


> 


King’s  Mountain  Monument. 

Catawba  River,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
listing the  Tories  of  Western  North 
Carolina.  Ferguson’s  force  soon  num- 
bered 1,100  men.  News  then  went 
out  over  the  western  country  of  Fer- 
guson’s presence  and  intentions. 
Bands  of  Patriots  began  at  once  to 
assemble  at  several  points.  Many  of 
these  were  “mountain  men  who  had 
gone  beyond  the  Alleghanies  as  pio- 


neers into  what  is  now  Tennessee. 

Colonels  Isaac  Shelby,  John  Se- 
vier, William  Campbell,  McDowell, 
Cleveland,  and  Williams,  and  Major 
Winston  were  among  those  who 
collected  bodies  of  men  to  oppose  Fer- 
guson. The  several  detachments  joined 
forces,  and  900  of  the  strongest  and 
ablest  pushed  on  after  the  enemy. 
Ferguson  had  taken  up  a position 
on  the  summit  of  King’s  Mountain, 
just  over  the  boundary  line  into  South 
Carolina,  where  he  thought  himself 
safe.  The  Patriots  attacked  him 
from  several  directions.  Their  ar- 
dor and  determination  prevailed,  and 
Ferguson  was  slain.  The  whole  force 
was  taken  prisoners.  This  battle 
marked  the  turning  point  of  the  war. 
From  that  time  on  the  Americans 
made  a steady  advance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  success  and  Independence. 

‘ ‘ The  Mountain  Men.  ’ ’ 

The  mountain  men  of  eastern  Ten- 
nessee and  western  Nort  Carolina  per- 
formed a very  important  part  in  the 
war.  For  years  they  guarded  the 
passes  of  the  mountains  and  barred 
the  way  against  the  Indians  of  the 
Northwest,  who  were  only  too  eager 
to  enter  the  Carolinas  and  aid  their 
English  allies.  These  men  therefore, 
who  prevented  the  colonists  from 
being  attacked  in  the  rear,  are  fa- 
mous in  our  country’s  annals  as  be- 
ing the  staunch  “rear  guard  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Kings  Mountain,  Oct.  6.— With  a 
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speaking  array  of  governors,  generals, 
United  States  senators  and  congress- 
men, mayors,  and  others  ranking 
high  in  official  circles,  and  with  a 
program  furnishing  attractions  for 
every  one,  citizens  of  two  states 
flocked  to  Kings  Mountain  today  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  bat- 
tle for  American  independence  fought 
here  143  years  ago. 

Among  the  chief  speaking  attrac- 
tions  were  Senator  Royal'  S.  Cope- 
land, of  New  York;  General  A.  J. 
Bowley,  commanding  officer  of  Fort 
Bragg;  Governor  Thomas  G.  Mc- 
Leod, of  South  Carolina,  and  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Tillett,  state  regent  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  visitors  and  (speaker^  were 
welcomed  to  the  city  by  Oscar  B. 
Carpenter,  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Mayor  P.  D.  Hern- 
don, and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Mauney,  head 
Jo f the  local  chapter  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution. 

Senator  Copeland  delivered  a brief 
address,  touching  upon  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  and  the  battle  of 
Kings  Mountain,  declaring  that  there 
can  be  no  lasting  prosperity  in  Amer- 
ica until  there  is  rehabilitation  in 
Europe  and  expressing  the  belief  that 
there  can  be  no  better  condition  un- 
til America  leads  the  way. 

An  estimate  of  the  crowd  that 
heard  the  speech  placed  it  at  more 
than  10,000  people  and  conservative 
estimates  of  the  crowd  that  throng- 
ed the  town  during  the  day  and  the 
evening  ranged  between  15,000  and 
25,000. 

The  program  catered  to  every 
taste,  from  that  of  the  senators, 
congressmen  and  other  officials  who 
attended  down  to  that  of  the  taxi 
driver  who  rattled  his  bus  up  to  the 


parking  space  beside  the  railroad 
station.  There  were  parades  and 
addresses,  aviation  stunts  and  a re- 
ception, a band  concert  and  a box- 
ing program. 

From  the  time  the  visitor  stepped 
from  the  train  at  Kings  Mountain, 
or  alighted  from  his  dusty  automo- 
bile at  the  Mountain  View  hotel  this 
morning  until  late  tonight,  the  fun 
continued. 

Welcomed  at  Train. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  10  o’clock 
train  this  morning,  bearing  Senator 
Copeland,  Major  A.  L.  Bulwinkle, 
United  States  congressman  from  the 
ninth  North  Carolina  district,  and 
various  other  notables,  the  festivi- 
ties began. 

A welcoming  delegation  met  the 
train  and  escorted  the  visitors  to  au- 
tomobiles which  whisked  them  to  the 
front  of  the  waiting  parade.  A few 
directions  to  the  leaders  and  the  pa- 
rade was  oft  through  the  decorated 
streets  of  the  town,  horses  prancing 
and  the  pulses  bounding  to  the  in- 
spiring music  from  the  Fort  Bragg 
band. 

Senator  Copeland,,  Mayor  P.  D. 
Herndon,  Congressman  Bulwinkle 
and  Frank  A.  Hampton,  secretary  to 
Senator  Simmons,  E.  C.  Dwelle  and 
The  Observer  representative  were 
seated  in  the  leading  automobile, 
which  was  followed  by  General  A. 
J.  Bowley ’s  official  automobile  and 
others  bearing  distinguished  guests. 

The  band  followed  and,  in  turn, 
came  other  automobiles  and  patri- 
otic floats  from  various  civic  organi- 
zations and  business  houses.  The  pa- 
rade passed  through  the  streets  lined 
with  thousands  of  people  to  the 
high  school  building  where  the  Fort 
Bragg  military  exhibit  had  been 
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placed  on  display. 

As  the  end  of  the  parade  passed 
and  the  speakers  mounted  the  plat- 
form which  had  been  constructed  in 
front  of  the  building,  a salute  of  21 
guns  was  fired.  As  the  guns  boomed 
forth  their  salute  and  the  pungent 
odor  of  the  smoke  swept  over  the 
crowd  the  speakers  stepped  to  their 
places  on  the  platform  and  as  the 
sounds  of  the  last  shot  echoed  and 
re-echoed  through  the  hills,  the 
Fort  Bragg  band  took  its  nlace  be- 
side the  speaker  ;s  stand  and  crashed 
into  sound. 

Speakers  Introduced. 

The  last  rotes  of  the  music  had 
scarcely  died  a way  before  the  reso- 
nant voice  of  Oscar  B.  Carpenter, 
master  of  cermonies  and  president, 
of  the  Kings  Mountain  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  rang  out,  welcoming  the 
thousands  to  Kings  Mountain. 

He  introduced  Mr.  Herndon,  who 
delivered  the  official  welcome  in  be- 
half of  the  municipality  of  Kings 
Mountain.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Mauney,  of  the  Colonel 
Irederick  Hambright  chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, who  extended  a cordial  wel- 
come to  the  visitors  and  spoke  of 
the  brilliant  histoiy  of  the  city  and 
tne  section,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  part  played  in  the  fight 
for  American  independence. 

She  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Tillett, 
who  spoke  of  the  activities  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, paying  especial  tribute  to  the 
Kings  Mountain  chapter  and  touch- 
ing upon  the  history  of  the  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Carpenter  then  introduced 
General  Bowley,  declaring  “the 


glory  of  the  American  army  is  typi- 
fied” in  him. 

General  Bowley  Speaks. 

General  Bowley  spoke  of  the 
American  spirit  existing  in  North 
Carolinas  and  traced  the  efforts  of 
emmunists  and  radicals  to  destroy 
the  government  of  America. 

1 4 Through  the  lack  of  a foreign 
element  here,  the  citizens  of  this 
section  are  not  familiar  with  the 
troubles  of  other  sectins,”  he  de- 
clared, speaking  of  the  first  effort 
of  the  communists  through  what  he 
termed  open  communism. 

“Failing  to  obtain  results  through 
this  method,”  he  stated,  “they  then 
turned  their  attention  to  the  miners 
in  an,  effort  to  work  through  them.  ’ ’ 
General  Bowley  cited  the  Herrin 
massacre  and  various  other  strikes 
as  examples. 

4 ‘ They  are  now  trying  other  tac- 
tics, ” he  asserted.  “They  are  bor- 
ing from  within,  encouraging  slack- 
ers and  insidiously  preaching  inter- 
nationalism. 

‘ 4 It  is  not  internationalism  with 
one  government  that  we  need  but 
more  Americanism.  In  the  army 
Americanism  is  a profession. 

4 4 It  is  not  the  regular  army  man, 
the  fighter,  whom  you  will  find  to  be 
militaristic.  We  who  have  been  bap- 
tised with  fire  know  that  war  is  no 
picnic.  The  most  rabid  militant  to 
be  found  is  he  who  mounts  a soap 
box  on  a street  corner  and  demands 
war  to  enforce  peace. 

4 4 The  army  is  now  working  under 
a disadvantage.  Through  reductions 
in  its  personnel  it  is  now  on  a par 
with  defeated  Germany.  At  first  280,- 
000  men  were  provided  by  Congress 
to  compose  a national  guard  and  re— 
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serve  corps.  This  was  cut  down  to 
120,000  and  is  now  about  110,000 
men  with  about  50,000  of  these  sta- 
tioned in  our  insular  possessions. 

“The  United  States  has  a popula- 
tion of  about  105  millions.  Germany 
with  a population  of  65  millions  has 
a police  force  of  100,000  men. 

“There  is  a great  difference  in  the 
United  States  nowT  as  compared  with 
the  days  of  the  Battle  of  Kings 
Mountain.  At  that  time  every  citizen 


was  trained  to  fight.  The  country 
was  filled  Avith  Indians  and  it  was 
necessary  that  the  whites  be  con- 
stantly on  their  guard. 

“Now  that  there  is  no  danger 
constantly  confronting  the  country, 
the  people  have  forgotten  how  to 
fight. 

And  our  fighting  force  has  been 
reduced  until  the  navy  is  on  the 
beach  and  we  have  no  army.” 


MY  HORSE. 

By  Minerva  Hunter 

I have  a horse  that’s  all  my  own; 

And  though  I’m  only  three, 

I ride  upon  him  all  alone 
As  bravely  as  can  be 

I mount  him  and  then  cry : ‘ ‘ Gcme  up ! ’ * 
And  he  begins  to  go. 

Sometimes  he  gallops  very  fast, 

And  sometimes  he  is  slow.. 

It’s  your  dad’s  foot  you  need. 

Don’t  bother  with  a kitty  car — 

Don’t  try  a ’locipede, 

Now,  if  you  want  a horse  like  mine, 

So  I can  ride  some  more. 

But  I get  up  and  mount  again, 

Upon  the  nursery  floor; 

Sometimes  he  bucks  and  throws  me  off 
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ANOTHER  OUTSTANDING  AND  OLD 

CHURCH. 

Some  weeks  ago  THE  UPLIFT  carried  a story  about  Zion  ( Organ ) church , 
in  Rowan  county , and  in  which  it  is  claimed  the  first  pipe  organ  in  America 
was  installed,  and  thereby  the  church  came  into  the  name  of  Organ.  The 
original  congregation  was  composed  of  Lutheran  and  German  Reform  people. 
In  the  course  of  time,  as  the  story  is  recorded,  the  membership  of  each  de- 
nomination grew  to  such  numbers  that  each  were  able  to  stand  alone.  The 
Reforms  withdrew  from  Organ  and  set  up  a church  of  their  own  not  far 
distant. 

This  church  is  known  as  Lower  Stone,  and  has  an  interesting  history.  In 
August  1895  the  100 th  anniversary  was  celebrated.  This  annual  gathering, 
came  to  be  known  as  a “Home  Coming ” and  has  been  with  few  exceptions 
observed  ever  since.  On  the  first  Sunday  in  August,  this  year,  the  Home 
Coming  was  of  unusual  interest.  Rev.  J.  C.  Leonard,  D.  D.,  of  Lxington, 
preached  in  the  morning  a historical  sermon  of  great  power  and  full  of  the 
intensest  interest  to  an  immense  congregation.  In  the  afternoon,  Maj.  W.  A. 
Foil,  formerly  an  attendant  at  Lower  Stone  and  very  folksy  with  the  people 
of  that  section,  was  called  upon  to  make  an  address  in  the  afternoon.  He 
did  so,  taking  for  his  theme  a most  appropriate  subject  for  an  occasion  like 
the  one  being  honored.  He  spoke  in  part  as  followsS 

My  friends,  I am  not  a preacher, 
therefore,  I cannot  preach  to  you  to- 
day. I am  not  a lawyer,  therefore,  I 
cannot  argue  to  you  either  the  written 
or  unwritten  law.  But  I am  going  to 
talk  to  you  for  a few  minutes  today 
on  MOTHER  AND  HOME. 

There  never  was  and  there  never 
will  be  a word  coined  that  is  as  near 
and  dear  to  the  human  family  as  the 
word  MOTHER.  There  was  never  a 
structure  planned  by  ancient  or 
modern  architecture  that  has  as  great 
fascination  for  mankind,  as  HOME. 
And  so  my  friends,  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  that  plainly  demonstrated 
here  today  in  the  display  of  this  im- 
mense crowd.  Why  are  we  here  to- 
day? Why  did  we  leave  our  home 
and  our  places  of  worship  and  come 
here  today?  It  was  for  the  purpose 
of  satisfying  that  longing  burning 
desire  in  our  hearts  to  come  back  to 
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Old  Lower  Stone,  our  home  church, 
the  place  where  our  fathers  and 
mothers  presented  us  at  this  Altar 
and  promised  God  to  bring  us  up  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord.  The  place  we  were  taugh  the 
Ten  Commandments  ar.d  the  Apos- 
tles Creed  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  The  place  where  we  knelt 
around  this  altar  and  gave  on  hearts 
to  God  and  received  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. That  is  why  we  are  here 
today  my  friends,  and  that  is  why 
we  are  going  to  be  here  next  year 
and  each  succeeding  year. 

Mother  and  Home.  Can  anyone 
think  of  a more  beautiful  pair  of 
words  than  these.  I believe  I will 
add  to  these  words  the  word  “love.” 
Mother,  home  and  love.  Those  of 
you  who  have  been  away  for  some- 
time and  you  set  apart  a day  to  re- 
turn home;  how  it  makes  your  heart 
thrill  as  the  day  draws  near.  You 
first  count  the  days,  then  the  hours, 
until  you  arrive.  It  may  be  a peas- 
ant’s home  or  it  may  be  a mansion. 
It  makes  no  difference.  That  sensa- 
tion of  real  joy  and  delight  exists 
just  the  same.  It  burst  forth  in 
expression  when  you  meet  your  lov- 
ed ones  and  come  in  contact  with 
your  old  surroundinigs.  0,  my 
friends,  I don’t  think  there  is  any- 
thing greater  and  more  glorious  than 
to  return  to  the  old  home  and  find 
mother  seated  in  her  big  arm  chair 
with  white  cap  and  knitted  cape. 
Stooped  and  bent  with  the  cares  of 
the  years  gone  by,  waiting  for  that 
gentle  caress,  waiting  for  the  strong 
arm,  of  a son.  O,  my  friends,  those 
are  pictures  upon  which  the  cob  webs 
of  neglect  should  never  be  allowed 
to  gather.  Time  has  so  decreed  that 
some  of  us  cannot  enjoy  having  our 


mother  with  us  here  todhy^  but  those 
of  you  who  are  so  blest,  you  should 
say  in  the  words  of  John  Allen 
Wyth. 

“Deal  gently  with  her,  Time!  These 
many  years 

Of  life  have  brought  more  smiles 
with  them  than  tears. 

Lay  not  thy  hand  too  harshly  on 
her  now, 

But  trace  decline  so  slowly  on  her 
brow 

That  (like  a sunset  of  the  Northerrn 
Clime 

Where  twilight  lingers  in  the  sum- 
mertime, 

And  fades  at  last  into  the  silent 
night, 

Ere  one  may  note  the  passing  of 
the  light) 

So  may  she  pass — since  ’tis  the  com- 
mon lot — 

As  one  who  resting,  sleeps  and 
knows  it  not.” 

Mother  and  Home.  Home  the 
place  of  birth.  The  place  of  child- 
hood and  of  youth.  Ever  since  that 
memorable  night  in  the  land  of  Ju- 
dea, when  the  Star  in  the  East  di- 
rected to  the  place  where  in  the 
Manger  in  the  stable  lay  Christ,  the 
newborn  King.  Ever  since  that  night, 
my  friends,  man  has  had  the  assur- 
ance of  a home. 

However,  today,  we  have  men  who 
have  become  so  self  constituted  wise, 
that  they  are  trying  to  warp  and 
twist  the  old  translation  of  that  be- 
loved book,  and  are  trying  to  clothe 
and  drape  that  title  stable  into  mod- 
ern phraseology,  so  as  to  give  the 
coming  generation  a different  con- 
ception of  the  birth  place  of  our 
Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ.  I 
claim  to  be  modern  and  I claim  to  be 
progressive.  I believe  in  keeping 
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pace  with  the  world.  I am  always 
ready  to  exchange  old  ideas  and  old 
methods  for  more  modern  ones,  as 
far  as  the  material  world  is  con- 
cerned, but  when  it  comes  to  mod- 
ernizing that  Book  of  all  Books,  that 
law  of  all  laws;  I,  am  not  modern. 
You  know  that  I am  not  so  sure 
but  that  we,  as  a nation,  are  just 
a little  too  modern  along  some  lines. 
I asked  a very  able  preacher  some 
weeks  ago  what  he  thought  about 
'modern  America  and  if  he  thought 
that  the  world  was  growing  better.  He 
paused  and  finally  answered  by  saying, 
“I  am  afraid  not.”  I said  to  him 
what  do  you  base  your  answer  on? 
Are  we  not  building  modern  cnureh- 
es  and  schools  everywhere  ? Have 
we  not  banished  liquor  from  this 
country?  Are  we  not  enlightening 
the  heathens,  “Yes,,”  he  says  “but 
I am  afraid  our  morals  are  grow- 
ing worse. My  friends,  that 
sounds  like  a startling  statement  to 
some  of  us,  but  yet  I believe  it  is 
a fact.  Suppose  some  of  our  dear 
loved  ones  who  lie  more  quiet- 
ly sleeping  in  yonder  cemetery  for 
the  last  twenty  five  or  more  years 
could  suddenly  return  here  today, 
their  amazement  would  be  beyond 
description.  Advancement  along 
every  line.  New  Churches  built  and 
'old  ones  repaired.  New  school  houses 
on  every  hill.  Paved  highways  and 
improved  roads  running  in  every 
direction.  The  old  horse  and  buggy 
has  given  way  to  the  automobiles. 
Our  streams  that  were  once  allowed 
to  flow  unmolested  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea  coast  are  now  turning 
thousands  of  spindles.  Lighting  cities 
and  towns,  and  the  power  is  being 
commercialized  by  great  utility  com- 
panies in  many  ways.  With  all  this 


wonderful  development,  yet  you  tell 
me  the  world  is  not  growing  better. 
Yes,  my  friends,  I hate  to  say  it,  but 
I speak  from  conviction.  I do  not 
belive  that  our  standards  of  morals 
in  the  United  States  are  as  high  as 
they  (were  twenty-five  years  ago.  Why 
do  I say  that?  I say  it  because  that 
our  march  of  progress  and  develop- 
ment has  been  divorced  from  the 
teachings  as  laid  down  by  Jesus 
Christ  himself.  Our  lives  are  so  fo- 
cused and  so  centered  on  the  affairs 
of  this  world  that  we  have  little  time 
to  give  to  anything  pertaining  to 
Church  life.  We  are  paving  roads 
for  automobiles  in  this  life  and  taking 
no  notice  to  the  straight  and  narrow 
road  leading  to  the  hie  eternal. 

Now  please  do  not  misunderstand 
me.  I believe  in  these  wonderful 
developments.  Really,  I am  a booster 
myself  but  the  point  that  I make  is 
this,  that  any  nation  that  becomes  so 
great  and  powerful  as  America,  un- 
less she  has  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  her  foundation  is  bound  to 
topple.  You  make  the  automobile. 
To  me  it  is  the  most  wonder eful  in- 
vention the  world  has  ever  known. 
It  has  done  more  to  revolutionize  the 
industrial  life  of  .this  country  than 
a one  thing  tlia  It  can  recall;  and 
yet  it  is  largely  responsible  for  ruin- 
ing and  damning  more  young  souls 
than  any  other  one  thing  that  I know. 
The  automobile  is  simply  a piece  of 
machinery.  Whose  fault  is  it?  It 
is  the  fault  of  the  fathers  and  moth- 
ers of  this  country.  Your  boy  is  al- 
lowed to  take  that  automobile  and 
go  and  come  as  he  thinks  best.  You 
mothers  allow  that  daughter  of  yours, 
with  a dress  18  inches  from  her  shoe 
tiie  time  of  day  on  a watch  though 
made  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  had  bem 
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assembled  by  a native  of  the  Tar 
garden  walk.  You  allow  her  to  go 
when  she  pleases,  come  when  she 
pleases  and  do  as  she  pleases  until 
your  face  is  covered  with  shame.  It 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  automobile. 
You  cannot  condemn  the  automobile 
any  more  than  you  can  condemn  the 
dollar  that  was  one  at  the  gambling 
table.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?  These  boys  and  these  girls 
of  today  who  are  to  be  fathers  and 
mothers  of  this  nation  tomorrow;  and 
pray  tell  me  if  these  conditions  exist 
today  what  will  the  next  generation 
bring  forth..  It  is  a question.  It  is 
a grave  question  and  one  that  needs 
the  attention  of  this  country.  We 
must  observe  the  sanctity  and  chasti- 
ty of  our  American  home.  We  must 
hold  above  all  earthly  names,  that 
name  that  is  dearer  and  nearer  and 
more  sacred  to  the  human  race  than 
all  other  names,  that  name  ‘ ‘ Mother.  ’ ’ 

Lew  Wallace  once  said,  “God  could 
not  be  everywhere,  therefore,  He 
made  Mother.  The  mothers  hold  the 
key  of  the  soul ; and  she  it  is  who 
stamps  the  coin  of  character  and 
makes  the  being,  who  would  be  a 
savage,  but  for  her  gentle  cares,  a 
Christian  man.  ’ ’ 

It  was  a mother  that  inspired 
Augustus  M.  Topladv  to  write  ‘ ‘ Rock 
of  Ages,  Cleft  for  me.  ’ ’ It  was  a 
mother  that  inspired  Chas.  Wesley  to 
write,  “Jesus  Lover  of  my  Soul.” 
It  was  a mother  that  inspired  Martin 
Luther  to  write,  “A  Mighty  Fortress 
is  our  God.  ’ It  was  a mother  that 
inspired  Woodrow  Wilson,  that  saved 
America  from  the  heel  of  the  hun. 
And  to  the  American  mothers  rests 
the  destiny  of  America.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?  Can  Ameri- 
ca hold  high  her  moral  standard  and 


go  forward  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
world  with  the  “flapper”  girl  of 
today  as  the  mothers  of  our  posterity? 
I say  she  cannot.  It  develops  upon 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  today  to 
change  these  conditions.  We  are 
rushing  headlong  after  the  almighty 
dollar.  We  forget  our  homes.  We 
forget  Jesus  Christ  who  suffered  and 
died  on  the  Cross  of  Calvary  in  order 
that  man  might  be  saved.  We  very 
often  forget  my  friends — Neglect 
your  vineyards  and  briers  and  weeds 
destroy  it.  Neglect  your  homes  and 
sin  and  immorality  will  creep  in  and 
destroy  them.  From  around  our  fire- 
side in  our  homes,  radiate  either  good 
or  bad  influence.  Those  of  us  who 
have  gone  out  from  this  church  and 
from  the  homes  of  this  community, 
I hope  the  influence  has  been  for 
good  and  for  the  upbuilding  of 
humanity  and  that  the  moral  teaching 
and  the  moral  environment  that 
existed  in  this  community,  still  exists 
and  will  continue  to  grow  more 
powerful  by  sending  out  young  men 
and  young  women  to  make  America 
better. 

My  friends,  I am  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity of  being  with  you  todaj^.  I 
shall  never  forget  my  childhood  days 
at  Old  Lower  Stone.  I am  proud  to 
see  your  Church  and  your  cemetery 
so  well  kept.  I am  proud  to  see 
your  pastorate  roster  so  well  kept. 
Thirty  years  ago,  I stood  upon  a 
ladder  and  placed  those  names  on  that 
wall.  Dr.  Barringer  was  your  pas- 
tor at  that  time.  He  cut  the  names 
and  dates  out  of  paper  and  I stood 
on  the  ladder  and  placed  them  on 
the  wall  with  pins.  That  was  just 
prior  to  your  centennial.  I am  proud 
to  see  them  so  nicely  painted  and  so 
well  preserved.  The  names  of  those 
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saintly  men  who  have  contributed 
much  to  the  history  of  this  church. 
You  have  a great  church  with  a great 
history  that  you  can  hand  down  to 
your  posterity  and  be  justly  proud. 
I received  my  first  impression  of 
church  life  in  this  church  and  I shall 
never  forget  it.  It  will  follow  me 


all  through  life.  I shall  never  for- 
get the  influence  that  this  community 
has  had  on  my  life.  I hope  that  you 
will  continue  to  make  these  home 
comings  yearly  affairs  and  don’t  for- 
get that  a Mother  is  a Mother  still. 
The  holiest  thing  alive.  And  that 
with  her  rests  the  destiny  of  America. 


Billy  Moore,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ze b Moore,  is  one  of  the  attractive 
and  promising  Concord  lads  that  have  gone  off  to  schools  this  year. 
They  all  went  away  feeling  that  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure 
of  attending  the  first  County  Fair  ever  held  since  they  came  into  this 
territory.  Billy  has  written  his  mother  a letter  since  leaving.  Billy  took 
care  to  make  clear  his  young  and  brave  manhood;  but  he  confessed  his 
consuming  desire.  This  is  the  way  he  put  it:  “Mother,  I don’t  want  you 
to  think  that  I am  homesick,  but  I sure  do  want  to  attend  the  Cabarrus 
County  Fair — what  do  you  think  of  it?”  „ 


THE  BLIND  PREACHER. 


By  William  Wirt. 

William  Wirt,  an  eloquent  lawyer  and  the  distinguished  biographer  of 
Patrick  Henry,  was  born  at  Bladensburg,  in  Maryland,  in  1772.  . He  prac -<• 
Used  law  at  Norfolk,  and  subsequently  at  Richmond;  and  was  appointed  At- 
torney-general, under  the  administration  of  President  Monroe.  The  “Life  of 
Patrick  Henry ” appeared  in  1817,  and  “took  at  onco  its  position  as  one  of  the 
most  animaed  biographical  works  in  our  history.  The  work  glows  with  the 
warm  enthusiasm  of  the  writer.”  Mr.  Wirt  was  greily  distinguished  for 


the  brilliant  and  effective  character  of 
hasset,  connected  with  the  Aaron  Burr 
mous  efforts.  He  died  in  1834. 

It  was  one  Sunday,  as  I travelled 
through  the  county  of  Orange,  that 
my  eye  was  caught  by  a cluster  of 
horses  tied  near  a ruinous,  old,  wood- 
en house  in  the  forest,  not  far  from 
the  roadside.  Having  frequently 
seen  such  objects  before,  in  travel- 
ling through  these  States,  I had  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  that  this 
was  a place  of  religious  worship. 

Devotion  alone  should  have  stop- 
ped me,  to  join  in  the  duties  of  the 

congregation;  but  I mttsv  tooFesS 

1 ' 


lis  eloquence ; his  defence  of  Blenner- 
conspiracy,  being  among  his  most  fa- 

i 

that  curiosity  to  hear  the  preacher 
of  such  a wilderness  was  not  the 
least  of  my  motives.  On  entering,  I 
was  struck  with  his  preternatural  ap- 
pearance. He  was  a tall  and  very 
spare  old  man;  his  head,  which  was 
covered  with  a white  linen  cap,  his 
shrivelled  hands,  and  his  voice,  were 
all  shaking  under  the  influence  of  a 
palsy;  and  a few  moments  ascertain- 
ed to  me  that  he  was  perfectly  blind. 

The  first  ^options*  widely,  touched 
my  breasf  were  thbse  of  mingled  pity 
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and  veneration.  But,  how  soon  were 
all  my  feeling  changed!  The  lips  of 
Plato  were  never  more  worthy  of  a 
prognostic  swarm  of  bees  than  were 
the  lips  of  this  holy  man!  It  was  a 
day  of  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament;  and  his  subject,  of  course, 
was  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour.  I 
had  heard  the  subject  handled  a 
thousand  times : I had  thought  it 
exhausted  long  ago.  Little  did  I sup- 
pose that,  in  the  wild  woods  of 
America,  I was  to  meet  with  a man 
whose  eloquence  would  give  to  this 
topic  a new  and  more  sublime  pathos 
than  I ever  before  witnessed. 

As  he  descended  from  the  pulpit 
to  distribute  the  mystic  symbols, 
there  was  a peculiar,  a more  than  hu- 
man solemnity  in  his  air  and  manner, 
which  made  my  blood  run  cold,  and 
my  whole  frame  shiver.  He  then 
drew  a picture  of  the  sufferings  of 
our  Saviour; — his  trial  before  Pilate; 
his  ascent  up  Calvary;  his  cruci- 
fixion, and  his  death.  I knew  the 
whole  history;  but,  never,  until  then, 
had  I heard  the  circumstances  so  se- 
lected, so  arranged,  so  colored.  It 
■was  all  new;  and  I seemed  to  have 
heard  it  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 
His  enunciation  was  so  deliberate, 
that  his  voice  trembled  on  every 
syllable;  and  every  heart  in  the  as- 
sembly trembled  in  unison. 

His  peculiar  phrases  had  that 
force  of  description,  that  the  origin- 
al scene  appeared  to  be,  at  that  mo- 
ment, acting  before  our  eyes.  We 
saw  the  very  faces  of  the  Jews — the 
staring,  frightful  distortions  of  ma- 
lice and  rage.  We  saw  the  buffet,  my 
soul  kindled  with  a flame  of  indig- 
nation; and  my  hands  were  invol- 
untarily and  convulsively,,  clinched. 

But  when  he  .caipe  to  touch  on  thg 


patience,  the  forgiving  meekness  of 
our  Saviour;  when  he  drew,  to  the 
life,  his  blessed  eyes  streaming  in 
tears  to  heaven, — his  voice  breathing 
to  God  a soft  and  gentle  prayer  of 
pardon  on  his  enemies,  “ Father,  for- 
give them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do,” — the  voice  of  the  preach- 
er, which  had  all  along  faltered,  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  until,  his  utter- 
ance being  entirely  obstructed  by  the 
force  of  his  feelings,  he  raised  his 
handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and  burst 
into  a loud  and  irrepressible  flood  of 
grief.  The  effect  is  inconceivable. 
The  whole  house  resounded  with  the 
mingled  groans,  and  sobs,  and  shrieks 
of  the  congregation. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  tumult 
had  subsided  so  far  as  to  permit  him 
to  proceed.  Indeed,  judging  by  the 
usual,  .but  fallacious  standard  of  my 
own  weakness,  I began  to  be  very  un- 
easy for  the  situation  of  the  preach- 
er. For  I could  .not  conceive  how  he 
would  be  able  to  let  his  audience 
down  from  the  height  to  which  he 
had  wound  them,  without  impairing 
the  solemnity  and  dignity  of  his  sub- 
ject, or  perhaps  shocking  them  by  the 
abruptness  of  the  fall.  But — no;  the 
descent  was  as  beautiful  and  sublime, 
as  the  elevation  had  been  rapid  and 
enthusiastic. 

The  first  sentence  with  which  he 
broke  ’the  awful  silence  was  a quota- 
tion from  Rousseau : ‘ 1 Socrates  died 
like  a philosopher,  but  Jesus  Christ, 
like  a God!”  I despair  of  giving 
you  any  idea  of  the  effect  produced 
by  this  short  sentence  unless  you 
could  perfectly  conceive  the  whole 
manner  of  the  man,  as  well  as  the 
peculiar  crisis  in  the  discourse.  Never 
before  did  I completely  understand 
tvhat-  Demosthenes  meant  by  laying 
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such  stress  on  delivery. 

You  are  to  bring  before  yon  the 
venerable  figure  of  the  preacher, — his 
blindness,  constantly  recalling  to 
your  recollection  old  Homer,,  Ossian, 
and  Milton,  and  associating  with  his 
perfonmance  the  melancholy  gran- 
deur of  their  geniuses ; you  are  to  im- 
agine that  you  hear  his  slow,  solemn, 
well-accented  enunciation,  and  his 
voice  of  affecting,  trembling  melody; 
you  are  to  remember  the  pitch  of 
passion  and  enthusiasm  to  which  the 
congregation  were  raised;  and  then, 
the  few  minutes  of  portentous,  death- 
like silence  which  reigned  throughout 
the  house.  The  preacher,  removing 
his  white  handkerchief  from  his  aged 
face  (even  yet  wet  from  the  recent 
torrent  of  his  tears,)  and  slowly 
stretching  forth  the  palsied  hand 
which  hold  it,,  begins  the  sentence, 
“Socrates  died  like  a philosopher;” 
then  pausing,  raising  his  other  hand, 
pressing  them,  both  clasped  togeth- 


er, with  warmth  and  energy  to  his 
breast,  lifting  his  “sightless  balls” 
to  heaven,  and  pouring  his  whole  soul 
into  his  tremulous  voice— “but  Jesus 
Christ — like  a God!” 

If  this  description  gives  you  the 
impression  that  this  incomparable 
'minister  had  anything  of  shallow, 
theatrical  trick  in  his  manner,  it 
does  him  great  injustice.  I have 
never  seen,  in  any  other  orator,  such 
a union  of  simplicity  and  majesty. 
He  had  not  a gesture,  an  attitude,  or 
an  accent,  to  which  he  does  not  seem 
forced  by  the  sentiment  which  he  is 
expressing.  His  mind  is  too  serious, 
too  earnest,  too  solicitous,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  too  dignified,  to  stoop 
to  artifice.  Although  as  far  remov- 
ed from  ostentation  as  a man  can  be, 
yet  it  is  clear,  from  the  train,  the 
style,  and  substance  of  his  thoughts, 
that  he  is  not  only  a very  polite 
scholar,  but  a man  of  extemsive  and 
profound  erudition. 


EXAMINATION  TEST  OF  A CERTIFIED  TEACHER  IN  A WESTERN 

STATE. 

Name  two  things  we  import  from  Africa. 

Ivory  and  Ivory  soap. 

A vacuum  is  a large  empty  place  where  the  Pope  lives. 

A blizzard  is  the  inside  of  a hen. 

A mountain  range  is  a large  cook  stove. 

George  Washington  married  Mary  Curtis,  and  in  due  time  became  the 
father  of  his  country. 

Typhoid  fever  is  prevented  by  fascination. 

Three  prominent  Revolutionary  Virginians  were  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Columbus. 

I don’t  know  anything  about  the  Constitution;  I was  born  in  Kansas. 
Geometry  teaches  us  how  to  bisex  angels. 

A corps  is  a dead  gentlemen;  a corpse  is  a dead  lady. 

The  Pyramids  is  a mountain  range  between  France  and  Spain. 

To  keep  milk  from  souring,  you  should  leave  it  in  the  cow. 

The  way  germs  enter  our  bodies  is  by  traveling  on  street  cars.— Ex- 
change. 
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THE  ONLY  MONEY  HE  SAVED. 

Raleigh  is  in  the  midst  of  a campaign  raising  money  to  purchase  the 
Wright  hotel  for  the  purpose  of  making  of  it  a Young  Woman’s  Christian 
Association.  The  effort  is  inspiring , for  the  amount  of  enthusiasm  developed 
and  especially  on  the  part  of  the  leading  people  of  the  city.  At  a luncheon 
Dr.  Hubert  Royster , one  of  the  state’s  leading  surgeons , and  a most  delightful 
and  thoughtful  speaker  is  quoted  by  the  News  and  Observer  in  the  following 
manner. 

In  an  address  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
campaign  Dr.  Hubert  Roy st err,  stras- 
sing  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
such  an  institution,  quoted  Mr. 

Claude  Barbee  as  having  said  “the 
only  money  a man  always  controls 
is  what  he  gives  to  a good  cause.” 

That  maxim  reminded  Dr.  Royster  of 
the  remark  of  the  late  George  I. 

Seney,  long  a prosperous  leader  in 
Wall  Street.  Mr.  Seney  made  mil- 
lions. While  he  was  on  the  high  title 
of  prosperity,  the  president  of  Emo- 
ry College  in  Georgia  persuaded  Mr. 

Seney  to  give  the  money  to  construct 
a building  at  that  college.  It  cost 
about  $100,000,  which  was  a large 
sum  in  those  days. 

The  whirligig  of  fortune  left  Mr. 

Seney  almost  without  a dollar,  and 
he  retired  from  the  Street  broken  in 
health  and  in  money.  When  he  had 
recuperated  by  a stay  in  Florida,  he 
decided  to  return  to  New  York  and 
stop  over  to  see  the  building  that 
bore  his  name.  He  had  been  too  busy 
to  go  to  see  it  when  it  was  dedicated. 

He  reached  the  town,  went  to  the 


A UNIQUE  APPEAL. 

(By  Arthur  Talmadge  Abernethy  in  The  Asheville  Times.) 

I would  like  to  “tell  the  world”  night’s  refreshing  sleep  on  a solid- 
— especially  North  Carolinians — that  walnut  bedstead  made  by  hand  from 
I am  feeling  unusually  well  this  a tree  that  grew  in  my  father  s yard, 
morning.  When  I rose  from  a 75  years  ago,  in  Burke  County,  N.  C., 


college  campus,  and  stood  long  gaz- 
ing upon  the  Seney  Building.  It 
the  only  thing  that  remained  from 
the  wreck  of  his  fortune.  He  be- 
came so  absorbed  as  he  gazed  at  it 
that  students  gathered,  wondering 
who  the  old  man  looking  so  earnestly 
at  the  building  might  be.  He  final- 
ly saw  them  looking  at  him  curious- 
ly, and  said  “Yroung  gentlemen;  I 
am  the  donor  of  that  building.  I 
came  here  to  look  at  it.  When  I 
was  rich  I gave  the  money  to  erect 
it  and  it  is  now  the  only  thing  I had 
that  is  not  gone.  I am  thankful  I 
made  that  investment,  for  all  I have 
is  what  I gave  away.” 

It  is  only  by  such  incidents  that 
grown  up  people  learn  what  child- 
ren regard  as  impossible:  “It  it 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive.” If  Mr.  Seney  had  not  been 
moved  to  aid  in  education  of  young 
men  and  donated  $100,000  it  would 
have  gone  with  his  millions  He  sav- 
ed only  what  he  invested  in  immort- 
al mind. 
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I kicked  off  a pair  of  blankets  made 
at  Elkin,  N.  C.,  climbed  down  from 
an  unequaled  mattress  made  by  the 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  Mattress  company 
pulled  off  a gorgeously  colored  suit 
of  pajamas  made  in  Gaston  County, 
N.  C.,  of  cotton  grown  in  Cleveland 
County,  N.  C.,  slipped  my  feet  in  a 
pair  of  slippers  made  of  cloth  home- 
spun  in  Wilkes  County,  N.  C.,  put 
them  down  on  a rug  made  in  Cald- 
well County,  1ST.  C.,  and  slid  into  a 
nifty  suit  of — not  B.  Y.  D’s.,  but  N. 
C’s. — underwear  made  in  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.,  punched  a bag  made 
out  of  fine  cowhide  leather  as  the 
world  knows,  tanned  by  a Caldwell 
County,  N.  C.,  native  from  a calf 
born,  bred  and  butchered  in  Love- 
lady  township,  1ST.  C.,  donned  a suit 
of  as  fine  clothes  as  King  Edward 
ever  wore,  made  at  Grove  Park,  N. 
C.,  and  constructed  to  fit  my  cadav- 
erous frame  by  two  tailors  of  Gov- 
ernment street,  Asheville,  N.  C.,  af- 
ter I had  sheathed  my  feet  in  a pair 
of  silk  socks  made  at  Yaldese,  N.  C. 
from  which  place  I also  secured  the 
shoes  into  which  I buttoned  them.  I 
then  incased  myself  in  a silk  shirt 
made  in  Burke  County,  N.  C.,  tied 
my  collar  with  a matchless  scarf 
woven  by  the  dainty  fingers  of  a 
Rutherford  College,  N.  C.,  beauty, 
the  cuff-buttons  in  my  shirt  were 
made  from  a nugget  of  raw  gold 


picked  up  on  the  baseball  ground  of 
Morganton,  N.  C.,  and  I looked  at 
tops  and  12  inches  from  her  chin, 
with  her  hair  bobbed  to  1 t r ears  and 
enough  paint  on  her  face  to  paint  the 
Heel  State.  I went  downstairs  and 
sat  down  in  my  parlor  by  a lamp 
made  at  Oteen,  N.  C.,  read  from  a 
book  of  poems  composed  by  a native 
of  Wilkes  County,  N.  C.,  printed, 
bound  and  published  from  Moravian 
Falls,  N.  C.  Then  I sat  down  to 
breakfast  on  a chair  made  in  High 
Point,  N.  C.,  before  a table  made  in 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  and  ate  two  eggs 
from  a Buncombe  County,  N.  C.,  hen, 
fried  in  lard  from  a Madison  Coun- 
ty, N.  C.,  hog,  the  ham  of  which  did 
well  as  a side  issue.  I ate  biscuits 
made  from  wheat  grown  in  Caldwell 
County,  N.  C.,  and  ground  in  Hic- 
kory, N.  C.,  mixed  with  buttermilk 
from  Biltmore,  N.  C.,  and  now  I am 
puttiing  on  a hat  made  at  Grove 
Park,  N.  C.,  to  mail  the  last  instal- 
ment of  a book  of  North  Carolina 
stories  written  by  a Tar  Heel  from 
toe  to  turret,  and  about  native  North 
Carolinians  whom  I credit  as  the 
most  royyal  people  in  the  world. 
And  I ask  every  North  Carolina  pa- 
per to  publish  this  as  an  appeal  to 
every  citizen  to  patronize  home- 
growm  products  until  we  can  say  to 
the  world  that  as  a producing  State, 
we  stand  at  the  very  front. 


AS  THE  EDITOR  SEES  IT. 


( Reids ville  Review.) 


Some  one  in  Reidsville  is  tacitly 
accepted  as  our  foremost  booster.  He 
has  that  reputation  because  he  has 
earned  it  in  the  past,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  boost. 

He  has  a habit  of  doing  things,  of 


accomplishing  results,  of  working  for 
the  community  while  others  are  con- 
tent to  reap  the  benefit  of  what  he 
does. 

Whoever  he  may  be,  there  are 
others  who  are  jealous  of  him,  who 
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are  ready  to  belittle  him,  possibly  to 
to  jab  him  in  the  back- — because  the 
work  that  he  does  is  in  such  contrast 
to  the  nothing  that  they  do. 

He  has  his  faults,  of  course,  but 
when  the  rest  of  us  are  without 
faults  it  will  be  time  for  us  to  criti- 
cise his. 

Who  is  our  foremost  booster. 


Who  is  the  most  charitable  woman 
in  Reidsville?  But  perhaps  you  are 
the  one. 

Anyway,  she  has  a tender  heart 
that  is  full  of  compassion,  that  aches 
for  others  in  trouble  or  distress. 

If  she  hears  a “story”  about  some 
other  woman  she  is  not  too  hasty  in 
swallowing  the  details  and  reaching 
out  for  more.  She  gives  the  other 
woman  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and 
she  hopes  that  it  is  not  true,  or  at 
least  that  it  is  exaggerated. 

She  believes  in  bringing  up  her 
children  to  be  true  and  honorable, 
sweet  and  gentle — quite  in  contrast 
to  the  jazzy  training  that  is  trans- 
forming so  many  boys  and  girls  into 
hardened  cynics  with  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  worldly  ways. 

She  is  always  doing  something 
good,  and  looking  around  for  some- 
thing else  to  do. 

Sue’s  here,  among  us — she’s  one  of 
us — but  who  is  she? 


And,  unfortunately,  we  have  the 
greatest  chronic  kicker,  whoever  and 
wherever  he  may  be. 

Nothing  pleases  him  except  that 
which  he  does  or  proposes  himself, 
and  there  isn’t  much  that  he  does. 
He  prefers  kicking  to  doing. 

If  fifty  of  our  foremost  citizens, 
representing  all  shades  of  political 


and  religious  beliefs,  were  to  unan- 
imously agree  that  a certain  thing 
should  be  done  the  kicker  would  find 
fault  with  it.  It  would  be  wrong 
because  others  considered  it  right. 

The  kicker  seldom  considers  a 
question  upon  its  merits..  In  fact, 
he  doesn’t  do  much  of  any  consider- 
ing at  all. 

He  just  winds  up  his  kicker,  starts 
it  to  moving,  and  never  allows  it  to 
stop. 

He  will  go  out  of  this  world  as  he 
came  in,  kicking — and  but  few  will 
kick  over  his  departure. 

Have  a little  of  the  consideration 
that  he  does  not  possess,  and  don’t 
name  him. 


Have  we  such  an  attraction  as  the 
“worst  gossip”  in  town?  Or  have 
we  any  gossips  at  all  ? 

Of  course  you  are  not  expected  to 
name  her,  because  you  have  troubles 
enough. 

But  we’re  not  saying  anything 
more  about  gossips,  because  there  is 
nothing  left  that  has  not  already 
been  said. 

Out  of  their  own  mouths  they  are 
named,  labeled,  and  set  aside  in  a 
class  by  themselves. 


If  Christ  lived  in  Reidsville  today 
what  would  he  do? 

He  would  muzzle  the  kicker,  con- 
vert the  gossip,  ginger  up  the  do- 
nothings,  encourage  thrift  and  enter- 
prise, promote  community  harmony, 
commend  the  booster,  cast  out  the 
destroyer,  and  abolish  jazz. 

But  Christ  doesn’t  live  here,  and 
it’s  left  for  the  sg-y  r 
it’s  left  for  you  and  others  to  do  the 
good  work. 
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THE  STORY  OF  CANALS. 

By  J.  E.  Stewart 


“No  other  country  has  anything 
like  our  Erie  canal',  has  it,  uncle ?” 
said  Charles  Howe  proudly,  holding 
up  the  newspaper  account  of  the 
Erie  Canal  which  he  had  just  been 
reading. 

Uncle  Walter  smiled  and  laid  his 
magazine  on  the  porch  table.  Canals 
and  waterways  were  subjects  in 
which  he  was  greatly  interested.  He 
was  pleased  that  his  young  nephew 
had  asked  the  question. 

“The  Erie  canal,”  he  responded, 
“is  a great  canal',  Charles.  But  it 
is  not  the  longest,  nor  the  costliest, 
nor  the  deepest,  nor  the  oldest  canal 
in  the  world.”  He  paused. 

“Not  the  longest  canal  in  the 
world?”  said  Charles  in  amazement. 
“Why,  uncle,  the  Erie  Canal  is  387 
miels  long!Is  there  any  canal  longer 
than  that?” 

“Yes,  there  is,”  said  Uncle  Wal- 
ter. ‘ 1 The  Grand  Canal  of  China, 
connecting  Pekin  and  Canton,  and 
branching  to  other  points  is  over 
1,000  miles  long.  It  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  longest  navigable 
waterway  in  the  world.  The  Ben- 
gal canal  in  India,  900  miles  long, 
is  second.” 

“China!”  exclaimed  Charles.  “I 
didn’t  know  the  Chinese  had 
canals.” 

1 ‘ The  Chinese  were  among  the 
first  canal-builders  in  the  world.  The 
idea  of  digging  canals  is  a very 
ancient  one.  Artificial  waterways 
were  dug  many  centuries  before  our 
Christian  era,”  said  Uncle  Walter. 
“We  are  told  that  the  Grand  Canal 
of  China  was  begun  in  the  seventh 
century.  It  was  six  hundred  years 


in  construction  and  was  finished 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. 5 7 

“Why,  that  was  before  Columbus 
discovered  America!”  said  Charles. 

“Yes;  and  even  before  the  earliest 
Chinese  records,  the  predecessors  of 
the  Pharaohs  had  created  a canal 
system,  as  far  back  as  7,000  B.  C. 
That,  at  least,  is  what  the  Egypto- 
logists tells  us.  Those  early  canals 
were  very  simple,  just  to  carry  water 
to  thirsty  soil,  merely  ditches,”  ex- 
plained Uncle  Walter. 

“But  it  was  not  long  before  they 
were  used  for  freight  and  travel. 
The  lock  canal  which  made  it  pos- 
sible to  cross  mountains  in  a boat 
came  only  a few  years  before  Colum- 
bus discovered  America.  There  were 
great  heads  and  hands  in  those 
days,’£  he  went  on  to  say.  “The 
same  genius  who  designed  and  put 
‘The  Last  Supper’  upon  the  walls  of 
that  historic  church  in  Milan  also 
designed  the  locks  for  Milan’s  can- 
al.” 

“Who  was  he,  uncle?”  queried 
Charles. 

“Leonardo  da  Yinci.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  lock  was  a wonder  work- 
er. It  probably  was  the  result  of 
more  than  one  man’s  inventive  ge- 
nius, however.  Both  the  Dutch  and 
Italian  had  to  do  with  it.  Before 
locks  were  invented  vessels  were 
hauled  to  different  water  levels  by 
means  of  capstans  up  an  incline;  and 
often  the  ships  had  to  be  unloaded 
and  reloaded  during  the  process.  On 
the  Panama  canal  ships  are  towed  by 
electric  locomotives  on  tracks  on  the 
lock  walls. 
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“ There  are  fifty-seven  locks  on 
the  newly  enlarged  ‘Erie/  ‘ Oswego,’ 
‘Champlain’  and  ‘Cayuga’  and 
‘Seneca’  canals  in  New  York  state; 
one  is  a siphon  lock,  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,”  said  Charles. 
“The  Empire  State  is  going  ahead 
on  canals.” 

“Not  any  too  fast,”  said  Uncle 
Walter.  “Look  abroad  and  see  what 
is  being  done.  Take  Germany:  For 
the  past  thirty  years  and  more 
everything  has  been  done  to  relieve 
the  strain  on  German  railroads,  by 
building  canals  and  ‘canalizing’  the 
rivers.  A net-work  of  fine  water- 
ways was  thus  provided  for  national 
protection  and  for  commerce  and 
industry.  The  Kiel  canal  (of  which- 
so  much  was  written  during  the 
Great  War)  is  sixty-one  miles  long 
and  is  between  the  Baltic  and  North 
seas,  cutting  off  the  dangerous  route 
around  Denmark.  It  was  a haven 
of  safety  for  the  German  fleet  and  a 
monument  to  German  foresight.  The 
Kiel  canal  is  thirty-six  feet  deep. 
There  is  only  one  canal  (except  the, 
Panama  canal)  as  deep  as  that  in  the 
whole  United  States — that  is  the  six- 
mile  Lake  Washington-Puget  Sound 
canal.” 

“Isn’t  the  new  Cape  Cod  canal  as 
deep  as  the  Kiel  ? ’ ’ asked  Charles, 
as  he  bent  over  the  map  of  the  Kiel 
canal  which  his  uncle  had  placed  on 
the  table. 

“0,  no,”  was  the  response.  “The 
Cape  Cod  canal  at  its  deepest  point 
is  thirty  feet.  It’s  average  depth  is 
twenty-five  feet.” 

“The  Suez  canal  is  thirty-five  feet 
deep,  continued  Uncle  Walter.  “The 
Panama  canal  leads  all  canals  in 
depth,  being  forty-one  feet  deep  at 
its  most  shallow  point  and  forty- 
five  feet  in  depth  in  the  Culebra  Cut. 


But  to  return  to  Germany.  Not 
content  with  the  great  Kiel  ship 
canal  (which  cost  forty  million  dol- 
lars) a second  and  shorter — Elbe- 
Trave — canal  via  the  rivers  Elbe  and 
Trave  (for  smaller  boats)  was  opened 
in  1900.  There  are  also  the  Berlin- 
Stettin,  136  miles  long;  the  Danube- 
Main,  86  miles ; the  Spree-Oder,  com- 
pleted in  1891,  and  many  others.  The 
total  length  of  navigable  waterways 
in  Germany  is  8,570  miles  (including 
rivers,  lakes  and  canals.)  Many  im- 
portant canal  projects  were  held  up 
by  the  war,  among  them  a canal 
from  the  Elbe,  near  Magdeburg  to 
Hanover,  uniting  the  system  of  the 
East  and  West.” 

“How  about  canals  in  France  and 
England?”  asked  Charles. 

“I  have  traveled  on  many  French 
and  English  canals,”  said  Uncle 
Walter.  “Do  you  know  that  of  all 
canals  that  are  of  real  use  on  the 
continent  today,  the  oldest  one  cuts 
across  France  from  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay to  the  Mediterranean?  It  is  as 
long  as  from  Atlantic  City  to  the 
capital  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  a 
hundred  locks  and  fifty  aqueducts 
and  rises  upon  hills  more  than  600 
feet  high.  The  canal,  ‘the  Langue^ 
doc,’  wTas  finished  the  year  before 
William  Penn  set  foot  on  the  site  of 
Philadelphia.  ” 

“France  has  more  miles  (over  10,- 
000)  of  navigable  waterways  than 
any  country  in  Europe  (except  Rus- 
sia, which  has  nearly  200,000  miles.) 

“In  France  a houseboat  on  a canal 
is  regarded  as  a fine  place  of  resi- 
dence,” continued  Uncle  Walter; 
“about  fifty  thousand  people  live 
happily  in  such  houses. 

“As  to  Great  Britain,  canals  have 
been  in  use  there  for  several  cen- 
turies. The  most  important  is  the 
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Manchester  Ship  Canal,  thirty-five 
and  a half  miles  from  Manchester 
to  Eastham  on  the  River  Mersey, 
near  Liverpool.  It  is  twenty-eight 
feet  deep,  very  wide  (120  feet)  and 
cost  eighty-five  million  dollars.  The 
Caledonian  canal  from  Inverness  to 
Fort  William,  Scotland,  is  another 
famous  old  canal,  devised  by  the 
celebrated  James  Watt,  opened  in 
1823.  It  is  the  most  picturesque 
canal  on  which  I have  traveled,  ex- 
cept the  Suez,  which  (before  the 
Panama)  was  the  most  costly  canal 
in  the  world,  and  is  controlled  by 
the  British.  ’ f 

“Have  you  been  on  any  Belgian 
canals,  uncle  ?”  asked  Charles. 

“Yes  indeed.  I have  traveled  on 
the  Scheldt  and  Meuse  Junction 
canal  from  Antwerp  to  the  Holland 
boundary,  where  it  joins  the  Maes- 
tricht  canal,  a distance  of  nearly  one 
hundred  miles.  Belgium  has  many 


fine  canals,  including  those  from 
Charleroi  to  Brussels;  from  Brussels 
to  the  Rupel  and  the  Ostende- 
Bruges-Ghent. 

“The  most  remarkable  canals  are 
those  of  Holland.”  said  Uncle  Wal- 
ter, as  he  took  his  hat  and  cane  pre- 
paratory to  going  out  for  a walk. 
“Besides  its  tine  rivers,  several  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  Holland  has 
about  twenty-five  miles  of  canals — 
a large  system  for  a country  with  an 
area  of  only  12,741  square  miles. 
The  first  big  ship  canal  in  all  Europe 
was  the  Great  North  Holland  canal 
(opened  1825)  from  Amsterdam  to 
the  Helder.  The  Dutch  are  wise  and 
foresighted.  Our  country  could 
learn  much  from  them  and  would  do 
well  to  follow  their  example  and  that 
of  other  nations,  by  building  a com- 
plete system  of  waterways  as  feeders 
and  auxiliaries  to  our  railroads.” 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 


By  Paul  Funderburk. 


Letter  writing  day  came  around 
on  last  Monday,  and  each  boy  sent 
a letter  to  his  home. 

t t t l 

Joe  Moore  left  for  his  home  in 
Durham  on  last  Friday  morning  to 
spend  a few  days  with  his  parents. 

t t t ‘ t 

Rev.  Mr.  Stroupe  pastor  of  Bat 
Creek  church  paid  a visit  to  Prof. 
W.  W.  Johnson  on  last  Wednesday. 

t t t t 

Jack  Stewart  left  the  institution 
last  Tuesday  night,  to  spend  a few 
days  with  his  parents  in  Charlotte. 

t t t t 

Keith  Hunt  has  been  taking  les- 


sons on  the  linotype  machine.  He 
likes  this  work  well,  and  is  learning 
this  trade  fast. 

t t t t 

Supt.  Boger  has  purchased  for 
the  use  of  the  Training  School  a 
new  Ford.  David  York  will  be  the 
driver  of  this  new  car. 

t t t t 

Charles  Padgett  was  paroled  on 
last  Friday,  he  will  return  to  his 
home  in  Cow  Pen,  S.  C.,  where  he 
will  work  with  his  father. 

t t t t 

Cottage  envelopes  are  being  print- 
ed this  week.  This  work  is  being 
done  by  Milton  and  Keith  Hunt  un- 
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der  the  direction  of  Mr.  Godown. 

t t t t 

Rev.  Mr.  Myers  of  Concord  con- 
ducted the  religeous  services  last 
Sunday  afternoon.  Mr.  Myers  took 
his  text  from  the  25th  chapter  of 
Matthew. 

t t t t 

Mr.  R.  C.  Shaw  left  the  institu- 
tion on  last  Friday  to  spend  a few 
weeks  ’ vacation.  The  boys  of  the 
printing  department  will  be  glad  to 
see  his  return. 

t t t t 

The  boys  to  receive  visits  on  last 
Wednesday  were;  Walter  Culler, 
Mike  Mahoney,  Joe  Cannon,  Lee 
Yow,  Joe  Sherill,  Johnnie  Wright 
and  Obed  McClain. 

t t t t 

Mr.  R.  B.  Cloer  has  resigned  his 
position  at  the  institution.  His  son 
Mr.  Paul  Cloer,  will  continue  the 
work  of  his  father,  who  had  charge 
of  the  carpenter  shop. 

t t t t 

William  Gregory,  one  of  the  lino- 
type operators,  has  been  in  Concord 
working  for  the  Concord  Observer 
for  the  past  few  days,  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  one  of  the  opera- 
tors. 

t t t t 

Earl  Edwards  of  the  seventh  cot- 
tage has  been  in  bed  for  the  past  few 
days,  as  a result  of  having  the 
mumps.  He  seemes  to  be  getting 
along  very  well,  and  we  hope  he  will 
be  well  and  out  again  in  a few  days. 

t t t t 

The  milk  which  is  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  cottages  is  now  taken 


to  the  newly  equiped  ice  plant,  and 
is  cooled  almost  to  a freezing  de- 
gree. This  forethought  makes  the 
milk,  more  pleasing  to  the  palate. 

t t I t 

Ervin  Cumbo  and  Robert  Barnes 
were  paroled  on  last  Weednesday, 
October  3rd.  Both  boys  have 
made  fine  records  at  the  institution. 
The  band  boys  will  miss  Cumbo  as 
he  was  about  the  best  bass  they  had. 

t t t t 

The  boys  had  a fine  time  at  the 
play  ground  last  Saturday  after- 
moi.,  the  oi.ys  hive  great  fun  oil  the 
sliding  board.  The  grand  stand  is 
nearly  finished,  the  boys  that  want 
to  read,  or  sit  around  and  talk  in- 
stead of  play,  will  then  have  some 
place  to  go. 

t t t t 

New  boys  are  arriving  daily. 
This  accounts  for  so  many  boys 
having  been  paroled.  Supt.  Boger 
is  allowing  the  Welfare  Officers  to 
bring  on  their  wild,  untamed  boys, 
but,  however,  after  a few  days  here 
that  wildness  disappears  and  they 
become  quite  tame. 

t t t t 

The  boys  of  the  morning  school 
section,  are  getting  a square  deal 
in  playing  now.  The  boys  of  the 
afternoon  section,  get  to  play  on 
the  out  door  gymnasium  every 
afternoon,  and  the  morning,  on  Sat- 
urday only.  So  Prof.  Johnson,  m 
order  to  give  them  all  a square  deal 
has  decided  to  let  the  morning  sec- 
tion, play  on  it  every  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  mornings.  The  boys 
all  get  to  play  on  them  on  Satur- 
day afternoon. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 

STATE  FAIR 

RALEIGH 

MAKE  IT  VACATION  WEEK— No  Better  Outing  or  More  Profit- 
able  Vacation  Anywhere  than  the  North  Carolina  State  Fair 

ED  U CATION  AL ENTERTAINING INSTRUCTIVE 

Greatest  Exhibition  of  Cattle,  Swine,  Sheep  and  Poultry  Ever 
Seen  in  the  State 

More  Club  Boys  and  Girls  and  Vocational  Students  Will  Partici- 
pate in  Demonstration  Work  than  EVER  BEFORE.  Big  Exhibits 
of  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Flowers,  Dairy  Products,  Honey,  Culinary, 
Home  Economics,  House  Furnishings,  and  Clothing. 
WONDERFUL  FINE  ART  SHOW 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Five  Textile  Machines  in  Operation  Working  Pottery  Exhibit 
20-Ton  10-Inch  Government  Gun  Furniture  Factory  Exhibits 
Latest  War  Radio  Broadcasting  and  Receiving  Station 
State  Photographer’s  Association  Exhibit 
The  Very  Best  Carnival  Company  for  Entertainment  Row 
Fireworks  Every  Night — “Scrapping  the  Navy” 

Extensive  Line  of  Free  Acts,  Both  Day  and  Night,  Featured  by 
May  Wirth,  the  Greatest  of  All  Equestrienness 
Dog  Show  (Sanctioned;)  Registry  Number  Nor  Pedigree  Required 
200  HORSES  FROM  22  STATES  AND  CANADA  WILL  CONTEST 
FOR  THE  $6,400.00  PURSES 
NO  DULL  MOMENTS— EVERY  HEAT  A RACE 
SPECIAL  RATES  OF  ONE  AND  ONE-HALF  FARE 
ON  ALL  REGULAR  AND  SPECIAL  TRAINS 
“It  Shows  North  Carolina’’ 
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THE  DAY’S  NEED. 


* 


Each  day  I pray,  God  give  me  strength  anew 
To  do  the  task  I do  not  wish  to  do, 

To  yield  obedience,  not  asking  why, 

To  love  and  own  the  truth  and  scorn  the  lie, 
To  look  a cold  world  bravely  in  the  face, 

To  cheer  for  those  that  pass  me  in  the  race, 
To  bear  my  burdens  gaily,  unafraid, 

To  lend  a hand  to  those  that  need  my  aid, 

To  measure  what  I am  by  what  I give — 

God  give  me  strength  that  I may  rightly  live! 

— The  Youth’s  Companion. 
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New  words  to  speak,  new  thoughts  to  hear, 
New  love  to  give  and  take; 

Perchance,  new  burdens  I may  bear 
For  love’s  own  sweetest  sake. 

— F.  R.  Havergal. 


RECEIVING  APPLAUSE. 

Montgomery  county  has  been  calling  loud  and  long  for  Cabarrus  to  come 
on  in,  assuring  her  that  the  water  is  fine.  Last  week’s  Montgomerian,  the 
weekly  published  at  Troy,  makes  this  observation. 

According  to  the  latest  information  coming  from  Cabarrus  county, 
it  seems  that  the  board  of  education  has  at  last  decided  to  take  a pro- 
gressive stand  on  the  public  school  question.  Ten  additional  high  schools 
scattered  over  that  county  is  now  the  aim  of  Cabarrus  we  are  told.  The 
Cabarrus  Board  of  Education  has  never  taken  a position  that  will  mean 
more  to  the  county. 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC  POWER  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  material  contribution  to  the  manufacturing  growth  of  North  Carolina 
by  the  developed  water  powers,  now  enjoyed,  is  one  of  the  several  outstand- 
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ing  features  that  have  given  the  state  her  proud  position  industrially.  To 
check  a further  development  of  hydro-electric  power  in  the  state  would  he 
little  short  of  a calamity. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Duke,  who  has  shown  a magnificent  faith  in  North  Carolina  by 
investing  his  millions  in  the  establishment  of  hydro-electric  power  plants, 
which  have  aided  manufacturing,  and  increased  our  industrial  and  com- 
mercial activities,  to  the  benefit  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the  state, 
deserves  a considerate  treatment  and  is  entitled  to  a full  and  patient  hearing 
in  the  courts  of  the  state. 

No  sane  man  or  corporation  would  increase  its  plant,  if  the  investment 
already  made  did  not  give  a commensurate  return  for  the  investment  or 
make  the  plant  already  in  existence  more  remunerative.  If  Mr.  Duke  finds 
that  a further  investment  in  establishing  other  hydro-electric  power  plants 
does  not  offer  a fair  return,  at  the  present  rate,  he  has  a perfect  right  to 
make  same  known  to  the  authorities,  without  being  subjected  to  condemnation 
or  even  criticism.  On  the  other  hand,  all  who  have  an  interest  in  the  matter 
should  have  and  will  have  their  day  in  court,  without  bringing  down  on  their 
heads  unfavorable  criticism.  What  are  courts  for,  anyway? 


THEY  ARE  NOW  CONVINCED. 

Editor  Huneycutt,  of  the  Albemarle  News-Herald,  has  scored  at  last.  The 
editors — the  crowd  that  runs  weeklies  and  semi-weeklies — of  western  North 
Carolina  held  their  semi-annual  meeting  in  Albemarle  on  last  Thursday 
evening  and  Friday.  The  sessions  were  held  in  Hotel  Albemarle,  one  of 
the  best  hotels  in  the  state;  and  the  management  just  naturally  hands  out  a 
welcome  that  makes  you  want  to  prolong  your  visit. 

Editor  Price  of  the  Rutherfordton  Sun  presided;  the  discussions  vTere  on 
practical  subjects  and  we  happened  to  hear  with  great  pleasure  and  profit 
most  sensible  talks  from  brother  Page,  of  the  King’s  Mountain  Herald  and 
brother  Zeb  Green,  of  the  Marshville  Home.  Their  humor  was  refreshing 
and  their  seriousness  impressive.  The  boys  got  brother  Green  side-tracked 
on  a description  of  the  appearance  and  virtues  of  Lespedeza,  the  legume  that 
Union  county  has  gone  wild  over. 

A visit  through  the  knitting  department  of  the  Wiscassett  Mills  Company 
was  a revelation.  Modern  to  the  very  last  word  in  mill  construction;  clean 
as  the  average  home;  healthful,  attractive  and  intelligent  women  in  charge, 
showing  signs  of  happiness  and  contentment  and  even  joy  in  their  work; 
filled  with  machines  that  acted  all  but  human  in  doing  their  bit  in  stocking 
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the  women  of  this  country;  directed  by  a fine  specimen  of  manhood, 
Supt.  C.  W.  Gaddy,  a product  of  Anson  county — this  is  what  the  editors 
saw.  The  daily  output  is  fifteen  hundred  dozens,  or  eighteen  hundred  pairs 
per  day,  and  in  a run  of  one  hundred  days  this  mammoth  institution  could 
make  enough  high-class  hose  to  fit  up  every  woman  and  girl  in  North 
Carolina,  and  have  some  over.  The  controlling  genius  of  this  immense 
business  is  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Cannon,  Vice-president  and  treasurer. 

The  Lion’s  Club  contributed  to  the  courtesies  of  the  occasion.  It  felt 
constrained  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  Editor  Huneycutt  and  carried  the 
jolly  bunch  out  to  see  Morrow  Mountain.  There  is  such  a mountain;  and 
the  size  and  beauty  of  this  object  of  PXuneycutt’s  bragging  passion,  when 
singing  the  praises  of  Stanly,  astounded  the  editors  from  the  mountainous 
section  of  the  state.  Price  was  almost  a doubting  Thomas  even  after  he  had 
reached  the  summit,  from  which  a dozen  counties  could  be  seen;  and  Miss 
Beatrice  Cobb,  guilty  of  a terrible  levity  with  respect  to  Stanly  having  ;my 
mountain  at  all,  fell  upon  her  knees  and  recanted  mournfully  nrd  earnestly. 
Huneycutt ’s  reputation  for  veracity  is  now  unquestioned,  and  hereafter  when' 
he  proclaims  the  glories  of  old  Stanly  he  will  enjoy  the  confidence  of  Iris 
auditors. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Bivens,  who  grew  tired  licking  stamps  fa-  '"r  mm  Sam,  returning, 
to  his  first  love  through  the  medium  of  the  Albemarle  Press.  Mr  A.  C. 
Huneycutt,  of  the  News-Herald,  made  a team  of  unexoePed  hosts,  ^T>ose 
attentions  were  augmented  by  the  leading  citizens  of  A'bcraarle  oM  many 
of  the  fine  women  of  that  community.  There  is  a ■ rrobah'7’'"  M -he 
brethren  meeting  with  THE  UPLIFT,  at  the  Jackson  Training  Sohoo',  next 
June. 


A FAIR  IN  NAME  AND  DFEM 

The  Cabarrus  County  Fair,  which  closed  on  yesterday,  is  now  a matter  of 
history.  It  was  a success  in  every  particular — not  a in  its  concmtion, 
its  coming  into  material  existence,  and  rendition  of  its  wisely-designed  pro- 
gramme. It  was  a fair  in  name  and  deed. 

Take  the  word  of  visitors  from  other  counties,  who  make  a practice  of 
attending  county  fairs  and  evjen  state  fairs,  the  first  exhibition  of  the 
Cabarrus  County  Fair  is  declared  “the  equal  of  anv  and  superior  to  many.77 
The  management  who  pinned  their  faith  in  the  proposition,  to  the  extent  of 
putting  in  their  money  and  much  hard  labor  for  the  past  months,  deserve  and 
receive  the  congratulations  of  the  many  thousands  that  thronged  through  the 
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gates. 

Never  before  has  this  writer  mingled  in  a crowd  that  numbered  into  eight 
or  ten  thousand  people  without  hearing  a vulgar  or  profane  word,  or  getting 
a whif  of  moonshine,  or  seeing  a single  person  that  did  not  give  evidence  of 
having  a joyful  time.  That’s  just  what  happened  during  a day  spent  at  the 
Fair  grounds.  Substantial  preparation,  creditable  exhibits  of  farm  and  fac- 
tory, fine  specimens  of  live  stock,  superior  racing,  innocent  amusements  and 
liberal  and  business-like  management  tell,  briefly,  the  record  of  the  first 
Cabarrus  County  Fair. 

The  whole  bunch  of  live  wires,  who  unselfishly  engineered  it  fropi  first  to 
last,  have  reasons  for  feeling  proud. 

* * * * * * # 

GIVES  UP  HIS  DESIRE. 

The  published  effort  of  Dr.  Jacobs,  president  of  Oglethorpe  University  in 
Georgia,  who  has  been  in  England  in  quest  of  the  remains  of  General  Ogle- 
thorpe, received  such  wide  notoriety  that  THE  UPLIFT  felt  constrained  to 
seek  a more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  man,  his  work  and  his  achivements, 
for  the  chief  benefit  of  our  younger  readers.  Since  the  article  appearing 
elsewhere  in  this  number  was  written,  Dr.  Jacobs,  facing  opposition  from 
English  representatives  and  running  up  against  a developed  opposition  at 
home,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  masons  of  Georgia,  to  his  desire  for  the 
removal  of  the  great  man’s  remains,  has  given  up  his  scheme. 

Like  a philisopher,  however,  this  Cracker  educator  admits  that  after  all 
he  had  accomplished  his  real  design.  One  is  led  by  this,  in  the  absence  of 
anything  specific,  to  infer  that  Dr.  Jacobs  was  not  averse  to  personal  notoriety 
and  did  not  object  to  considerable  advertising,  free  and  generous,  for  his  in- 
stitution. The  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that  General  Oglethorpe  as  a 
philanthropist  and  leader  occupies  a shining  place  in  American  history. 

* sj:  * ^ # * # 

MOST  WELCOME. 

UPLIFT  readers  will  enjoy  Mr.  Clark’s  contribution  in  this  number.  It 
is  on  a subject  that  touches  the  lives  and  conversations  of  all  of  us,  some 
more  than  others.  It  takes  a perfect  measure  of  the  average  gossiper,  and 
behooves  one  to  see  himself  as  others  see  him. 

This  level-headed  and  engaging  writer  has  heretofore  had  much  to  do  with 
making  THE  UPLIFT  a welcome  visitor  in  many  homes,  and  we  rejoice 
that  an  illness  that  occasioned  his  absence  from  these  columns  for  a month 
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or  more  had  been  conquered,  for  his  sake  and  the  many  readers  that  enjoy 
his  unique  philisophy  in  handling  everyday  subjects. 

:jc  ^ v sfc 

SQUIRE  PURYEAR. 

The  gentle  spirit  of  Henry  Shepard  Puryear  took  its  eternal  flight  at  8 :30, 
Tuesday  morning,  October  16th,  1923,  having  to  his  credit  in  the  flesh  eighty- 
two  years,  six  months  and  five  days.  A most  honorable  citizen  has  fallen ; 
and  his  passing  is  a source  of  great  sorrow  to  scores  of  hundreds,  who  enjoyed 
his  friendship  and  esteemed  him. 

A gallant  soldierof  the  War  Between  the  States,  a brilliant  scholar,  an  able 
lawyer,  a soul-of-honor  citizen  of  the  strictest  integrity,  a delightful  compan- 
ion, an  exalted  example  of  true  democracy  and  a man  with  child-like  faith 
and  trust  in  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  the  God  of  the  universe.  This  feebly 
tells  the  story  of  the  outstanding  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  of  “Squire  Hal 
Puryear/’  Avhom  we  all  mourn. 

Devoted  to  friends,  blind  to  the  frailities  of  his  acquaintances  and  just  in 
his  estimates  of  all,  Mr.  Puryear ’s  chief  glory,  as  a representative  of  the 
old  school,  was  his  exalted  esteem  of  noble  womanhood  and  his  beautiful  love 
for  childhood. 

Again,  another  one  of  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  community  and  a brave 
Confederate  soldier,  passionately  trite  to  its  every  memory,  has  crossed  the 
river.'. 


AMBITIOUS  ISSUE. 

The  Concord  Tribune  is  receiving  many  high-class  compliments  for  its  Fair 
edition  of  52  pages,  reviewing  the  industries  and  commercial  activities  of  the 
county  and  Concord.  Just  to  think  wThat  interest  attaches  to  this  superb 
number  of  The  Tribune  in  this  day,  but  it  is  not  surpassed  by  the  impression 
it  will  make  fifty  years  hence  wThen  some  admiring  subscriber  will  pull  out 
from  some  secreted  place  a copy  of  The  Tribune  of  October  9th,  1923  and 
carry  it  in  to  one  of  John  Sherill’s  grandchildren,  then  editing  The  Tribune. 
Stranger  things  have  happened. 
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THAT  MAN  OGLETHORPE. 


GENERAL  OGLETHORPE 
Cavalier,  Soldier,  Oxford  Scholar, 
High  Churchman,  Member  of  Parli- 
ment  and  Philanthropist. 

I see  by  the  papers  that  Dr.  Thorn- 
General  James  Edward  ‘Oglethorpe, 
University,  of  Georgia,  is  in  Cran- 
ham,  England,  where  he  accomplish- 
ed the  discovery  of  the  remains  of 
General  James  Edward  Oglethrope, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  having 
same  transferred  to  Georgia  and 
there  reinterred.  Until  Dr.  Jacobs 
succeeded  in  locating  the  remains  of 
Oglethorpe  he  had  the  sympathetic 
aid  of  the  people  of  that  community. 
Now  that  it  has  been  accomplished, 
there  appears  a disposition  to  thwart 
his  programme  of  removal  to  Ameri- 
can soil. 

Students  of  history  will'  recall  that 
Oglethorpe  is  the  real  founder  of  the 
state  of  Georgia.  His  history  and 
achievements  and  his  high  purposes 
make  good  reading.  Born  at  London, 
December  21, 1698  and  died  in  Eng- 
land, January  30, 1785,  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year.  He  is  one  of  the  few  out- 


standing operators  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  New  World  that  did  not 
have  to  undergo  humilation  and  die 
an  unsung  death. 

It  was  the  custom  in  England  to 
imprison  men  who  could  not  pay 
the}ir  debts,  and  the  English  prisons 
were  full  of  persons  of  this  class. 
Parliament  appointed  a committee  to 
visit  the  debtors’  prisons,  and  one  of 
the  committee  was  General  James 
Edward  Oglethorpe,  a brilliant 
young  English  officer,  who  had  retir- 
ed from  the  army  and  had  become  a 
member  of  Parliament?  He  visited 
the  varius  places  of  confinement,  and 
found  so  much  suffering  and  misery 
that  he  formed  a plan  for  securing 
in  America  a tract  of  land  where  the 
unfortunate  debtors  and  poor  people 
of  London  might  earn  a living. 
Many  philantropists  united  with  him, 
and  Oglethorpe  applied  to  the  king 
for  a grant  of  land  and  a charter. 

Oglethorpe’s  application  was  well 
received,  because  the  colony  he  pro- 
posed would  protect  South  Carolina 
from  the  Spanish.  In  1732  King 
George  II  granted  to  a Board  of 
Trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  his  poor 
subjects,  a tract  of  land  lying  be- 
tween the  Savannah  and  the  Altama- 
ha  rivers,  and  extending  westward 
from  the  heads  of  these  rivers  in  di- 
rect lines  to  the  “ South  Seas.”  He 
named  the  land  Georgia,  in  honor  of 
the  King,  and  the  trustees  were  to 
hold  it  for  twenty-one  years. 

The  Foundation  Of  Savannah. 

Parliament  appropriated  a large 
sum  of  money  and  wealthy  citizens 
subscribed  liberally  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  enterprise.  None  but 
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worthy  and  honest  men  were  permit- 
ted to  join  the  colony,  and  Ogle- 
thorpe selected  them  with  great  care. 
The  first  ship,  with  120  emigrants, 
arrived  in  Charleston  in  January, 
1733,  where  a kindly  reception  was 
accorded  them.  Continuing  on  their 
course,  they  landed  at  Port  Royal: 
but  Oglethorpe  and  a few  others 
pushing  southward,  found  an  admir- 
able site  for  a city  upon  the  bank  of 
what  is  now  the  Savannah  River. 
Here  they  were  joined  by  the  others, 
and  the  foundations  of  the  present 
city  of  Savannah  were  laid. 

Oglethorpe  was  a benefactor  of 
his  times.  It  was  not  his  purpose 
that  the  new  colony  should  be  a 
source  of  profit.  He  and  his  associ- 
ates held  the  land  “in  trust  for  the 
poor.  ” He  satisfied  the  creditors  of 
such  of  these  prisoners  for  debt  as 
seemed  most  worthy,  and  sent  them 
out  again  to  begin  life  anew.  “Not 
for  seif,  but  for  others,77  with  silk- 
worms engaged  in  spinning  a device, 
appeared  on  the  seal  of  the  colony. 
Other  colonists  soon  came  out  to  him, 
among  them  a regiment  of  Scotch 
Highlanders  sent  out  to  defend  the 
border,  some  persecuted  Protestants 
from  Germany,  and  twenty  families 
of  Hebrews,  only  Catholics  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  colony. 

The  Attitude  Of  The  Man. 

Oglethorpe  was  loyal  to  his  gov- 
ernment, but  extreme  in  his  detest  of 
the  Spanish  government.  He  was  a 
second  William  Penn,  in  his  dealings 
with  the  Indians,  treating  them  fair- 
ly and  winning  their  confidence. 
They  gave  his  colony  little  trouble. 

War  With  Spain. 

War  between  England  and  Spam 
was  declared  in  1739.  Oglethorpe 


had  returned  from  England,  whether 
he  had  gone  after  establishing  the 
Georgia  colony,  bringing  with  him  a 
well-disciplined  company  of  600  men. 
As  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  forces,  he  was  or- 
dered to  invade  Florida.  With  900 
men,  most  of  whom  were  friendly 
Indians,  he  appeared  before  St. 
Augustine  (1740,)  but  finding  the 
fort  strongly  garrisoned  he  returned 
without  attacking  it.  In  retaliation 
forty-six  vessels  and  a force  of  about 
seven  thousand  men,  under  Montian- 
no,  governor  of  St.  Augustine 
appeared  off:  St.  Simon’s  Bar, 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Freder- 
ica. 

Oglethorpe,  from  his  fort  on  St. 
Siomon’s  Island,  made  a gallant  defen- 
se, but  the  enemy’s  ships  forced  their 
way  past  it,  and  going  up  the  Al- 
tamaha  River,  landed  five  hundred 
men.  These  marched  back  to  attack 
the  fort,  but  Oglethorpe  abondoned 
it  before  they  arrived. 

Battle  Of  Bloody  Marsh. 

The  Spaniards  then  advanced  upon 
Frederica.  A part  of  their  force 
was  routed  and  driven  back  some 
distance.  Oglethorpe  hastened  to 
Frederica  for  reinforcements.  In  his 
absence  the  men  whom  he  had  left  to 
watch  the  Spaniards  were  repeeled 
by  force ; but  a platoon  and  company 
of  rangers  wheeled  aside  during  the 
retreat,  and,  concealing  themselves  in 
a grove  of  Palmettoes,  attacked  the 
persuing  Spaniards,  whose  victory 
was  now  turned  to  crushing  defeat! 
This  wont  down  in  history  as  the 
iards  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh.  The 
Spaniards  soon  after  abandoned  the 
attempt  to  conquer  Georgia. 

After  the  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh, 
Oglethorpe  planned  a night  attack 
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upon  the ' main  body  of  the  enemy. 
His  plan  was  revealed  to  the  Span- 
iards by  one  of  his  men  who  desert- 
ed. Knowing  that  the  deserter  would 
also  tell  how  small  was  the  English 
force,  he  thought  of  a way  to  deceive 
the  Spanish  commander.  A Spanish 
prisoner  was  set  at  liberty  and  given 
a sum  of  money  to  carry  a letter  to 
the  deserter.  This  letter  pretended 
to  tell  the  deserter  what  to  do,  and 
thus  make  it  appear  to  the  Spaniards 
that  the  deserter  was  a spy.  The 
letter  told  the  deserter  to  make  the 
Spaniards  believe  that  the  English 
v^ere  weak,  and  to  induce  them  to 
make  an  attack.  If  he  failed  in  this 
he  was  to  try  to  keep  them  in  those 
parts  for  three  days  longer,  when  a 
powerful  fleet  and  force  from 
Charleston  would  arrive. 

As  intended,  this  letter  was  taken 
to  Montiano.  It  puzzled  the  Spanish 
commander  very  much,  and  the  de- 
serter was  regarded  just  as  Olge- 
thorpe  intended  he  should  be.  The 
Spaniards  held  a council  of  war  and 
decided  to  retreat.  Three  vessels, 
coming  in  sight  oft  the  bar  just  at 
this  time,  made  it  appear  that  the 
reinforcements  mentioned  in  Ogle- 
thorpe ’s  letter  were  about  to  land. 
The  Spaniards  hastily  embarked,  and 
in  the  panic  to  escape  abandoned  a 
great  quantity  of  their  military 
stores. 

The  success  of  Olgethorpe  in  this 
campaign  was  indeed  remarkable— 
with  his  little  band  of  scarcely  six 
hundred  men,  he  had  defeated  and 
driven  back  a well-equipped  army  of 
5,000.  He  had  saved  Georgia  and 
Carolina  from  being  overrun  and 
plundered  by  the  Spaniards. 

Oglethorpe’s  Laws. 

He  sought  only  the  good  of  the 


people,  but  his  plan  of  government 
was  not  long  pleasing  to  the  colonists. 
They  were  not  allowed  any  voice  in 
the  making  of  the  laws.  Each  man 
had  fifty  acres  of  land  assigned  him, 
but  he  could  not  sell  it,  rent  it,  or 
divide  it  among  his  children.  At  his 
death  it  passed  to  his  eldest  son;  if 
he  had  no  son,  it  went  to  the  trustees 
of  the  colony.  No  man  could  have 
more  than  fifty  acres  unless  he 
brought  in,  at  his  own  expense,  white 
servants  enough  to  cultivate  it. 
Negro  slaves  were  forbidden;  because 
Oglethorpe  wanted  his  colony,  to  be 
composed  of  hard-working  white  men 
who  would  keep  up  its  military 
strength.  The  people  felt  that  such 
laws  took  away  the  motive  for  the 
improvement  of  their  property,  and 
many  of  them  left  the  colony.  In 
regard  to  slavery,  the  trustees  yield- 
ed to  the  people  in  1747.  In  1752 
they  surrendered  the  government  to 
the  king,  and  Georgia  remained  a 
royal  colony  until  the  Revolution. 

Returns  to  England. 

After  establishing  his  colony  and 
defending  it  for  several  years  he  re- 
turned to  England  in  1743,  and  re- 
sumed his  service  in  the  army,  from 
which  he  was  retired  as  a general  on 
half  pay  in  1765. 

Local  historians  in  and  about  the 
parish  church  in  Cranham,  England, 
are  responsible  for  the  Associated 
Press  in  sending  out  the  statement 
that  Oglethorpe  died  at  the  age  of 
102,  whereas  all  other  historical  data 
puts  his  death  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year;  and  the  same  local  authority 
has  him  married,  after  returning  to 
England,  at  the  age  of  62. 

Truly  brave  and  courageous  was 
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Oglethorpe.  He  was  a benefactor  of 
the  unfortunate  and  the  oppressed. 
He  occupies  the  position  as  America’s 
first  prohibitionist  and  abolitionist. 
But  in  quitting  this  truly  interesting 
character,  I wonder,  were  he  alive 


and  made  a return  trip  to  the  Crack- 
er state  and  approached  it  through 
North  Carolina,  if  he  would  not 
think  somebody  had  made  a mistake 
in  calling  Georgia  the  “ Empire  State 
of  the  South?” 


Kindly  consideration  for  others,  with  a gentle  tolerance  for  all  ways 
in  which  they  may  differ  from  us,  is  the  root  of  good  breeding,  and  good 
manners  are  its  branches,  flowers  and  fruit. — Annie  Payson  Call. 


JOHN  WESLEY. 


In  following  up  the  interesting 
story  of  the  hazardous  undertaking 
by  General  Oglethorpe,  who  sought 
to  bring  freedom  to  hundreds  of  im- 
prisoned Englishmen,  to  whom  mis- 
fortune had  come,  and  who,  by  virtue 
of  the  English  law  that  incarcerated 
those  [who  could  not  meet  their  obliga- 
tions, found  themselves  worse  than 
slaves,  I met  up  with  another  brave 
soul  that  thought  more  of  the  welfare 
of  others  than  he  did  of  his  own  ease. 

It  is  a remarkable  coincidence  that 
this  time,  when  Dr.  Jacobs,  of 
Oglethorpe  University  in  Georgia, 
is  making  effort  to  remove  Og- 
lethorpe’s remains  from  the  church- 
yard in  Cranham,  England  to  Geor- 
gia, is  the  anniversary  of  the  de- 
parture of  John  Wesley  from  England 
to  America.  It  wTas  on  October  14th, 
1735,  that  John  Wesley  and  his  broth- 
er Charles,  great  religious  workers, 
joined  Oglethorpe  in  his  second 
voyage  to  America,  where  he  had 
established  a colony,  and  to  which 
he  vTas  bringing  large  recruits  in  the 
persons  of  other  English  debtors  and 
persecuted  Prostestants  from  Ger-. 
many. 

Charles  Wesley,  the  historical 
story  runs,  came  to  serve  as  sec- 


retary to  Gen.  Oglethorpe;  John’s 
mission  wras  to  minister  to  the 
colonists  and  to  carry  the  gospel  to 
the  Indians.  A certain  writer  makes 
this  comment : 

“He,  John,  labored  among  them 
(the  Indians)  w-ith  more  zeal  than 
discretion,  accomplishing  little.  He 
soon  returned — to  formulate  his  new 
doctrines,  which  had  been  in  his 
mind  since  his  years  in  Oxford,  for 
which  his  intercourse  wdth  the  Mo- 
ravians and  Salzbergers  in  Georgia 
augmented  his  enthusiasm.  He  was 
too  aggressive  in  his  methods  to  make 
much  progress  with  the  Indians.  His 
brother  Charles  remained  as  sec- 
retary, and  continued  the  other’s 
labors  with  similar  wTant  of  success.” 

There  is  in  print  the  picture  of  a 
Live  Oak,  under  which  John  Wesley 
preached  his  first  aermon  in  Ameri- 
ca. Those  who  love  nature  and  have 
in  their  soul  a comprehending  love 
for  the  stately  and  welcoming  beauty 
of  a moss-covered  Live  Oak,  can  wTell 
understand  the  sense  of  awre  and  inter- 
est that  took  hold  of  a people,  fleeing 
persecution,  now  enjoying  a perfect 
liberty  out  in  the  open  in  a new  and 
undeveloped  country.  The  histor- 
ian, who  told  of  the  little  success 
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attending  the  efforts  among  the  In- 
dians by  Wesley,  only  emphasizes 
the  experiences  that  all  gospel  work- 
ers have  thoroughout  the  years  had  in 
evangelistic  work  among  this  peculiar 
and  interesting  people,  who  are  fading 
from  American  soil.  They  are  loath 
to  give  up  their  god  for  the  God  the 
Protestant  preaches. 

John  Wesley  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion, and  rightfully  so,  of  being  the 
founder  of  Methodism*  It  is  inspir- 
ing to  think  of  the  zeal,  the  power 
and  intellectuality  of  just  one  man, 
who  in  the  course  of  a short  life 
could  establish  such  a potent  and 
strong  agency  for  good  of  mankind 
and  the  g’lory  of  God — the  great 
Methodist  Church.  I believe  that  it  is 
within  the  bounds  of  the  facts  that 
Wesley  did  not  start  out  to  found  a 
new  denomination,  He  was  by  the 
count  of  association,  citizenship  and 
environment  a member  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

John  Wesley  was  born  at  Epworth, 
in  Linconshire,  England,  June  17, 
1703.  He  was  made  a fellow  in  Lin- 
coln College,  Oxford,  where,  with  his 
brother  Charles  and  a few  others,  he 
began  a systematic  course  of  religious 
exercises  that  gave  them  the  name  of 
Methodists.  In  1737  Wesley  began 
his  preaching  at  London,  and  soon 
joined  Whitefield  in  open  air  services, 
sometimes  delivering  800  sermons  a 
year.  The  meetings  were  attended 
by  thousands,  especially  in  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  districts.  Per- 
secution and  opposition  resulted  in 
Wesley’s  forming  “bands”  for  pray- 
er, and  a church  society,  and  finally 
in  his  ordaining  preachers  to  be  sent 
to  America,  Scotland  and  other  coun- 
tries, thus  separating  entirely  from 
the  Church  of  England. 


A talented  and  devout  lady,  a loy- 
al member  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  and  enjoying  the  great 
honor  of  being  a delegate  to  a Gen- 
eral Conference,  recently  remarked 
upon  Wesley’s  former  allegiance  to 
the  Church  of  England,  which  was 
only  broken  when  he  could  not  be- 
come reconciled  to  the  view  of 
“Apostolic  succession.”  John  Wes- 
ley traveled  nearly  270,000  miles, 
usually  on  horseback,  and  preached 
over  40,000  sermons.  As  if  this  were 
not  enough,  he  wrote  a large  number 
of  volumes  on  religious  subjects,  and 
published  with  his  brother  Charles  a 
collection  of  hymns — and  they  have 
never  grown  old.  He  died  at  Lon- 
don, March  2,  1791,  in  his  eighty- 
eighth  year. 

It  is  a far  cry  from  the  first  Meth- 
odist sermon  being  preached  out  in 
the  opening,  under  a Live  Oak  tree, 
to  a hand-full  of  people,  fleeing  from 
persecution  and  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  establishing  a new  government 
in  a wild  and  undeveloped  country, 
to  the  mighty  number  of  adherents 
to  this  faith  in  America,  to  the  thous- 
ands of  beautiful  and  well-appointed 
church  edifices,  to  the  live  and  active 
organizations  that  keep  it  not  only 
alive  but  growing  throughout  the 
land,  to  the  hospitals  for  the  relief 
of  the  suffering  and  the  care  of  the 
orphan,  to  the  proud  examples  of 
educational  activity  expressed  in  her 
schools,  seminaries,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  to  the  enormous  number 
who  are  preaching  the  gospel  of  the 
living  God.  But  these  are  only  some 
of  the  achievements,  visible  to  the 
human  eye,  that  are  traceable  to  the 
zeal,  power,  intellect  and  devoutness 
of  one  man — John  Wesley. 

Whatever,  after  all,  may  have  been 
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the  true  and  unmistakable  reason  for 
his  separation  from  the  Church  of 
England,  thus  founding  a great  de- 
nomination whose  growth  has  been 
marvelous  and  has  carried  hope  and 
comfort  to  hundreds  of  thousands 

CHARLES 

Charles  Wesley,  a younger  brother 
of  John,  was  born  Dec.  18,  1708.  He 
enjoyed  splendid  educational  advan- 
tages. The  name  is  thought  to  be  the 
same  as  Wellesley,  and  Garret  Well- 
esley offered  to  make  Charles  Wesley 
his  heir  if  he  would  settle  in  Ireland, 
but  the  offer  was  declined,  and  the 
estate  went  to  another  branch  of  the 
family,  from  which  came  Arthur 
Wellesley,  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Charles  Wesley  was  a great  hymn- 
writer,  and  his  contributions  are 
among  the  world’s  choicest  literary 
productions.  His  contribution  of 
church  music  reached  4,100  published 
hymns  and  2,000  in  manuscript. 

Charles  came  over  with  Oglethorpe, 
being  in  sympathy  with  his  benefac- 
tions and  purposes  in  starting  a new 
life  for  the  oppressed.  He  came  as 
Oglethorpe’s  secretary.  He  remain- 
ed in  Georgia  for  five  years,  then  re- 
turning to  England.  Edwin  Mark- 
ham, in  his  “Rescued  Destiny,”  fol- 
lowing up  the  horrible  punishment 


during  all  these  years,  and  grows 
more  potent  as  the  years  come  and  go 
John  Wesley  is  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  outstanding  characters  in 
ecclesiastical  circles  and  in  the 
world’s  history. 

WESLEY. 

and  cruel  treatment  in  prison  for 
debt  of  an  English  subject' — -mpst 
shameful  and  a disgrace  to  the  civi- 
lization even  of  that  day — and  one  of 
the  unfortunate  ones  Oglethorpe  was 
bringing  to  America,  but  who  died 
from  the  effects  of  his  prison  abuse 
and  was  buried  at  sea,  leaving  a 
young  wife  and  infant,  gives  the 
reader  an  insight  into  the  fine  char- 
acter and  splendid  spirit  of  Charles 
Wesley. 

Sometime  after  reaching  America 
the  widow  sickened  and  died  of  a 
fever,  and  Charles  Wesley,  in  keep- 
ing with  his  promise  to  the  dying 
mother,  carried  the  six-year  old  or- 
phan back  to  England  and  restored 
her  to  her  relatives.  It  is  a sad  story 
and  most  thrillingly  told  by  Mark- 
ham, and  is  absolute  proof  that  there 
are  less  of  the  inhumanities  today 
than  in  former  periods. 

Charles  Wesley  died  at  London, 
March  29,  1788. 


To  haul  a man’s  body  to  the  church  for  the  funeral  when  he  persistent- 
ly refused  to  attend  church  while  living  appears  to  he  taking  undue  ad- 
vantage of  the  dead.  Futhermore,  consistency  looks  good  and  is  good  in 
all  the  relations  of  life. — Christian  Advocate. 
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TALKING  ABOUT  FOLKS. 

By  R.  R.  Clark. 


Human  nature,  they  say,  is  the* 
same  yesterday,  today  and  forever. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  one  generaliza- 
tion in  which  there  is  more  truth. 
Certainly  even  a casual  survey  of  the 
history  of  peoples  reveals  the  same 
outstanding  traits  of  character  that 
are  found  among  the  people  we 
know  today.  Our  first  parent, 
Adam,  set  the  example  in  “pass- 
ing the  buck,”  as  the  slang  phrase 
has  it  today  when  one  passes  re- 
sponsibility to  another.  The  old 
man  didn’t  have  the  courage  to  obey 
the  explicit  instructions  of  his  Maker 
when  “the  woman  Tnou  gavest  me,” 
who  fell  for  the  wiles  of  the  Evil 
One,  asked  him  to  share  the  apple 
with  her.  And  when  trouble  came 
he  lacked  the  courage  to  stand  up 
and  confess  his  weakness,  but  dodged 
behind  the  woman.  The  descendants 
of  the  pair  in  Eden’s  Garden  are 
to  this  day  following  not  only  the 
bad  examples  of  our  First  Parents,, 
but  we  have  added  various  improve- 
ments. 

One  of  the  common  traits  of  hu- 
man nature  is  that  we  seem  to  take 
more  pleasure  in  hearing  evil  than 
good  report  of  our  fellows.  That 
is  a strange  weakness,  when  we 
examine  it  in  soberness,  but  it  is 
possibly  the  most  common  trait  of 
humankind.  We  will  deny  that  we 
mean  to  harm  our  fellows,  but  it  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  that  we 
“roll  as  a sweet  morsel  under  the 
tongue”  any  bit  of  gossip  in  deroga- 
tion of  people  against  whom  we  har- 
bor no  unkind  feeling.  If  we  gave 
currency  only  to  unkind  or  evil  re- 
ports against  folks  we  dislike,  that 


would  be  understandable,  even  if  rep- 
rehensible. But  so  eager  is  the 
average  mortal  for  a bit  of  gossip 
that  he  will  take  at  face  value  an 
evil  report  affecting  even  person  with 
whom  he  is  on  the  most  friendly 
terms.  It  may  never  have  occurred 
to  him  that  there  was  anything 
wrong  with  the  folks  affected  by  the 
report,  but  when  he  begins  to  think 
about  it  he  can  recall  many  circum- 
stances that  seem  to  tend  to  confirm 
the  suspicion  that  they  are  a bad 
sort;  and  if  one  hears  the  report  re- 
peated a few  times,  especially  if  it 
is  repeated  by  “good  people,”  it  is 
likely  to  become  fixed  in  the  mind  as 
a fact,  even  though  there  may  not  be 
a scintilla  of  evidence  to  sustain  it. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  once  we 
get  these  evil  reports  lodged  in  our 
minds  they  stay  there  and  come  up- 
permost every  time  we  see  or  hear 
mentioned  the  persons  affected. 

If  the  charge  be  made  that  we  pre  - 
fer to  think  evil  rather  than  good  of 
our  fellows,  most  of  us  would  deny 
it  as  vigorously  as  Peter  denied  the 
Master — and  with  the  same  false- 
hood. And  yet  999  per  cent,  of  us 
know  in  our  secret  consciousness  that 
we  are  guilty.  Take  the  conversa- 
tion in  the  average  group.  What  do 
we  talk  about?  Usually  about  our 
fellows.  And  what  is  the  predomi- 
nating tenor  of  the  conversation? 
Do  we  discuss  the  good  traits  of 
those  we  know?  Rarely.  If  it  be 
said  of  some  one,  as  the  Lord  said  of 
Job,  “Behold  this  man.  He  is  up- 
right and  perfect,”  will  they  all  join 
in?  By  no  means.  Some  of  the  com- 
pany will  be  sure  to  recall  something 
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that  isn’t  good.  And  presently  the 
man  supposed  to  have  about  reached 
perfection  will  be  declared  a hypo- 
crite, more  or  less.  And  there  may 
be  much  truth  in  what  is  said,  for 
there  are  none  perfect,  no  not  one. 
But  this  is  cited  as  an  illustration  of 
the  disposition  to  speak  evil  rather 
than  good.  It  is  rare  that  we  discuss 
the  good  points — or  at  least  confine 
our  conversation  to  the  good  points 
of  our  fellows — and  of  even  the 
worst  of  them  something  good  may 
be  said. 

We  not  only  seem  to  enjoy  discus- 
sing human  frailties,  but  if  there  is 
something  good  to  be  said  we  mini- 
mize it,  or  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
heartily  commend  it.  Unless  one  is 
of  that  type  that  practices  flattery 
as  a policy,  making  it  a business  to 
“slop  over”  all  and  sundry,  regard- 
less of  merit ; with  insincerity  so 
marked  that  it  is  known  and  read  of 
all,  isn’t  it  difficult  to  pay  a compli- 
ment, to  say  nice  things  when  we  re- 
ally feel  that  they  are  deserved? 
Why  is  it  that  we  find  it  embarras- 
sing, so  difficult,  to  give  tongue  to 
our  kind  feelings  for  our  fellows, 
especially  at  times  when  we  know  it 
is  most  deserved  and  would  cheer 
them  on?  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  answer  is  difficult.  But  it  is  rare 
that  we  do  not  feel  embarrassed  in 
saying  kind  things  even  to  those 
near  and  dear  to  us,  even  when  we 
are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  they 
deserve  commendation.  But  how 
readily  the  unkind  things,  the  often 
harsh  criticisms,  come  readily  to  the 
tongue.  The  proof  is  overwhelming 
that  it  is  human  nature  to  think  and 
say  evil  rather  than  good  of  our  fel- 
lows. We  often  do  it  thoughtlessly 
without  really  meaning  to  be  unkind, 


but  that  does  not  mitigate  the  offend- 
ing. 

I am  not  of  those  who  believe  that 
kindness  requires  us  to  lie  to  be 
pleasant.  We  all  do  more  than 
enough  of  that,  and  it  is  as  inexcus- 
able as  the  other.  But  wouldn’t  it 
be  a good  idea  to  make  it  a rule  to 
say  pleasant  things  about  people 
when  we  can,  conscientiously  and 
leave  off  the  unkind  criticisms — ex- 
cept of  course  under  the  circum- 
stances that  might  require  us  to  tell 
the  whole  truth?  That  is  another 
story.  What  I am  saying  is  that  if 
we  got  the  habit  of  repeating  all  the 
good  things  we  know  about  our  ac- 
quaintances instead  of  all  the  bad 
things  wq  have  heard  about  them, 
none  of  which  may  be  true,  would 
not  the  current  of  affairs  be  changed 
for  the  better  ? At  least  one  very 
ugly  trait  of  human  nature  common 
to  us  all  would  be  modified. 

Ugly  stories  are  often  circulated 
about  folks  with  practically  no  foun- 
dation in  fact  simply  because  some- 
body, following  the  entirely  human 
practice  of  guessing  at  the  motives 
of  human  conduct,  has  figured  out, 
“by  putting  two  and  two  together,” 
that  there  must  be  something  wrong; 
that  the  reasons  for  any  particular 
act  must  be  bad.  They  may  repeat 
the  suspicion  as  opinion  only,  but  be- 
fore it  has  traveled  far  it  becomes  a 
fixed  fact  with  ample  evidence  to 
sustain  it,  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
want  to  believe  it,  although  there 
may  be  no  truth  whatever  in  the 
story.  Few  of  us  ever  stop  to  re- 
flect on  the  fact  thah — 

“There  is  so  much  good  in  the  worst 
of  us, 

And  so  much  bad  in  the  best  of 
us,” 
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that  it  is  not  becoming  for  any  of  us 
to  talk  about  the  rest.  Possibly  the 
song  I heard  the  colored  man  sing- 
ing to  himself  as  he  swung  his  pick 
in  the  ditch,  and  which  has  stayed  in 


my  memory,  would  bei  better: 

‘ ‘ Ef  you  hear  aught  agin  your  brother 
Don’t  tell  it  to  the  worl’; 

Jes  put  in  your  bosom  and 
Carry  it  to  the  Lord.” 


AN  ACCEPTED  SUBSTITUTE 

In  a town  in  Missouri  there  is  a grave  with  a strange  inscription  on 
the  stone  marker,  so  we  are  told.  The  grave  is  old  now,'  for  it  dates  back 
to  days  of  the  War  Between  the  States.  It  seems  that  a group  of  men 
were  found  guilty  of  death  and  were  sentenced  to  be  shot. . . The  fatal 
moment  had  come,  when  a young  boy  rushed  to  the  man  in  command  and 
begged  the  privilege  of  taking  the  place  of  one  of  the  men.  His  plea 
waa  that  the  man  had  a family  that  needed  him,  but  that  nobody  would 
miss  him.  Consent  was  given  and  this  boy  died  in  the  place  of  the  con- 
demned man.  The  inscription  on  the  gravestone  is;  “Sacred  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Willie  Lear;  he  took  my  place.”  We  think  it  was  a noble  deed 
for  the  boy.  We  feel  he  deserves  to  be  remembered  and  his  act  praised. 
By  giving  his  life  he  saved  another’s.  He  spared  the  family  of  the  con- 
demned man  from  grief  and  suffering.  If  was  the  right  of  the  commanding 
officer  to  let  one  man  go  free,  if  another  took  his  place  and  paid  the  penal- 
ty for  him.  It  was  a plain  act  of  substitution. — Selected. 


YORKTOWN. 

By  Mirs.  Charles  P.  Wiles  in  Young  Folks. 


This  is  the  month  of  the  year  when 
the  thoughts  of  those  of  us  whose 
minds  are  historically  bent,  revert  to 
Yorktown.  When  we  think  of  YYxrk- 
town,  we  recall  an  event  that  caused 
great  rejoicing  in  the  hearts  of 
American  people,  the  surrender  of 
Lord  Cornwallis.  The  dreadful  con- 
flict between  the  mother  and  the 
child,  the  mother  avaricious  and  lack- 
ing in  natural  affection,  seeking  to 
subdue  the  child  and  coerce  it  into 
submission — this  was  at  an  end  and 
the  child  had  come  into  its  own. 

Before  we  begin  a review  of  the 
events  which  have  brought  Yorktown 
into  prominence,  let  us  wander 
around  this  historic  old  place  for  a 


little  while.  It  will  not  require  much 
of  our  time,  for  the  dilapidated  vil- 
lage contains  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  inhabitants,  includr 
ing  about  twelve  white  families. 
There  was  a time  when  this  town  en- 
joyed the  distinction  of  being  the 
the  foremost  commercial  town  in  the 
colony,  carrying  on  an  extensive 
trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  other 
islands  and  countries,  and  because  of 
this  was  given  a Custom  House,  the 
first  in  the  State. 

The  village  is  beautiful  for  situa- 
tion— occupying  a point  on  the  brow 
of  a hill  overlooking  a fine  harbor. 
The  view  extends  into  Cheasapeake 
Bay  and  for  a number  of  miles  across 
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the  neighboring  county  of  Gloucester. 
We  see  in  the  town  the  old  Custom 
House,  previously  mentioned,  and  an 
old  Episcopal  Chu.rcb„  while  orle  of  thef 
first  buildings  to  greet  our  eye  as  we 
pass  down  the  main  street  is  the  old 
“Swan  Tavern.”  An  original  paper 
of  rules  and  regulations  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  present  proprietor. 


mention  of  the  name  Nelson  brings 
to  mind  one  of  the  most  courteous, 
high-minded  and  patriotic  men  of  the 
Revolutionary  period — Gen.  Thomas 
Nelson.  The  house  is  a typical  old 
southern  mansion.  When  Gen.  La- 
fayette visited  Yorktown  the  house 
was  turned  over  for  his  entertain- 
ment. During  the  War  Between  the 


The  Main  Street  of  Yorktown. 


After  a careful  notice  as  to  rates, 
etc.,  it  ends  with  these  words:  “As 
the  house  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
place  of  lazy  unprofitable  resort, 
mere  loungers  are  requested  to  keep 
away;  and  all  who  come,  only  to  idle 
their  time  at  the  fire  in  the  winter, 
or  gulp  down  ice  water  in  the  sum- 
mer, will  be  charged  daily  twenty-five 
cents  each.  Rude,  noisy  or  intoxicat- 
ed persons  will  not  be  tolerated  on 
any  terms.”  (Robert  Anderson.) 

The  most  attractive  house  in  the 
village  is  the  old  Nelson  house.  The 


States,  when  the  Confederates  occu- 
pied Yorktown,  the  house  was  used 
as  a hospital.  It  sounds  interesting 
to  learn  that  inserted  in  the  wainscot- 
ing of  the  dinig-room  is  a secret  pan- 
el, and  two  secret  rooms  are  connect- 
ed with  the  garret. 

To  bring  us  near  our  subject, 
Lord  Cornwallis  used  this  house  as 
his  headquarters,  and  it  being  in  line 
wi^th  the  range  of  the  American  guns 
during  the  siege,  three  cannon  balls 
have  left  impressions  on  the  east 
gable.  One  is  embedded  in  the  brick, 
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another  left  a large  hole  where  it 
went  crashing  through  the  southeast 
corner,  entered  the  dining-room,  tear- 
ing off  two  panels  of  wainscoting  and 
shattering  the  marble  mantle. 

This  patriotic  son  of  Virginia  gave 
liberally  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  He 
commanded  the  Virginia  Militia  of 
3200  men.  His  men  were  fed  entire- 
ly during  the  siege  of  Yorktown  by 
iise  of  his  own  credit.  When  two 
Virginia  regiments  were  ordered  to 
the  Carolinas  he  gave  all  the  soldiers 
before  starting,  their  back  pay,  from 
his  private  fortune.  Again,  when 
the  security  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  was  insufficient  to  borrow 
two  millions  of  dollars  with  which 
io  carry  on  the  war,  Nelson  added  his 
personal  security  to  that  of  the  State, 
jind  in  this  wTay  a large  sum  was  rais- 
ed. He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and 
^succeeded  Jefferson  as  Governor  of 
Virginia. 

I Another  feature  of  Yorktown  that 
will  interest  us  greatly  is  the  en- 
trenchments made  by  the  British. 
They  are  still  in  a splendid  state  of 
preservation,  and  are  likely  to  remain 
so  for  many  more  generations,  judg- 
ing by  their,  height  and  solidity. 
These  entrenchments,  as  well  as  the 
fields  around  Yorktown,  are  over- 
grown in  places  with  the  graceful 
broom-straw,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
said  to  have  been  brought  over  from 
England  in  hay. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Lord 
Corwmllis  had  boasted  that  the  fool- 
ish boy,  Lafayette,  could  not  escape 
him,  the  young  Frenchman  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  British  General 
-pretty  well  hemmed  in,  in  the  little 
town  by  September  27,  1781.  The 
siege  v~as  ushered  in  by  a heavy  can- 


nonade from  the  British.  The  Ameri- 
can and  British  armies  were  only 
about  a mile  apart, — the  French 
about  the  same  distance  away,  and  to 
the  left  of  the  Americans.  Inter- 
mittent firing  was  kept  up  but  it  was 
not  until  October  16,  when  the  Ameri- 
can redoubts  were  completed,  that 
fighting  began  in  earnest.  After  the 
date  mentioned,  terrific  cannonading 
was  kept  up  by  both  armies  with 
almost  300  pieces  of  artillery,  almost 
incessantly. 

Doctor  Thatcher,  one  of  the  sur- 
geons of  Washington’s  army,  left  an 
interesting  account  of  the  siege.  One 
thing  he  said  was  that  during  these 
six  days  of  the  siege,  carcasses  of  600 
or  700  horses  could  be  seen  floating 
down  the  river  every  day,  showing  to 
wrhat  straits  the  besieged  army,  the 
British,  vTere  reduced  for  food. 

From  the  little  green  histories  of 
our  childhood  we  remember  some  in- 
teresting anecdotes  of  Washington 
at  this  time.  His  friends  wTere  very 
solicitious  for  his  safety.  At  one 
time  a cannon  ball  rolled  almost  at 
his  feet  wffien  one  of  the  officers  said, 

‘ ‘ My  dear  General,  wTe  cannot  spare 
you  yet!”  General  Washington  ans- 
wered, “It  is  a spent  ball  and  no 
harm  is  done,”  and  stood  still.  At 
another  time  a shell  exploded  very 
near  him,  one  of  his  aides  stepped  up 
and  said,  ‘ ‘ Sir,  you  are  too  much  ex- 
posed here,  had  you  better  not  step 
back  a little?”  Washington  quietly 
replied,  ‘ 1 Colonel  Cobb,  if  you  are 
afraid  you  are  at  liberty  to  step 
back.  ’ ’ 

On  the  night  of  October  16th,  Corn- 
wrnllis  realizing  that  nothing  but  es- 
cape could  save  him,  attempted  to 
cross  the  river  to  Gloucester  Point, 
destroy  a small  force  of  the  French 
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encamped  there,  and  move  on  to  join 
the  forces  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in 
New  York.  A portion  of  his  num- 
ber had  already  crossed  and  another 
detachment  was  on  its  way,  when  the 
forces  of  nature  conspired  against 
him,  as  in  the  days  of  the  “Spainish 
Armada.  ’ ’ A terrific  wind  and  rain 


storm  coming  up  suddenly,  almost 
destroyed  the  whole  company,  oblig- 
ing them  to  give  up  the  attempt.  On 
the  nest  day  the  British  sent  a flag 
of  truce  which  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  surrender  on  the  19th. 

A magnificent  stone  monument 
erected  by  Act  of  Congress  1781,  and 
approved  in  1880,  standing  in  a field 
near  the  river,  bears  a record  of  the 
events  enacted  around  this  town. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  monu- 
ment are  engraved  the  lines: 

“At  York  on  October  19th, 


1781,  after  a siege  of  19  days  by 
5500  Americans  and  7000  French 
troops  of  the  line,  3500  Virginia 
militia, 

Under  command  of  Gen.  Thos. 
Nelson,  and  36  ships  of  war, 
Early  Cornwallis,  commander 
of  the  British  forces  at  York, 


And  Gloucester,  surrendered 
his  army,  7251  Officers  and  men, 

8 10  seamen,  244  cannon,  and  24 
standards, 

To  His  Excellency,  George 
Washington,  Com.  in-chief  of  the 
Combined  forces  of  Americans 
and  Trance.” 

Doctor  Thatcher,  the  surgeon  who 
witnessed  the  surrender,  continues  in 
his  account,  “The  French  troops  in 
complete  uniform,  displayed  a mar- 
tial and  noble  appearance.”  Their 
band  of  music  tradition  says,  played 


The  Most  Attractive  House  in  the  Village  is  the  Old  Nelson  House. 
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“The  World’s  Turned  Upside 
Down.” 

“The  Americans,  though  not  all  in 
uniform,  nor  their  dress  so  neat,  yet 
exhibited  an  erect,  soldierly  air  and 
every  countenance  beamed  with  sat- 
isfaction and  joy.” 

A great  concourse  of  people  had 
gathered  to  witness  the  event.  It 
was  about  two  o ’clock  when  the  cap- 
tive army  advanced  through  the  line 
formed  for  their  reception.  Every 
eye  was  prepared  to  gaze  on  Lord 
Cornwallis,  the  centre  of  interest,  but 
the  people  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. Feigning  indisposition, 
he  appointed  General  O’Hara,  his 


substitute,  as  leader  of  the  army. 
This  officer  was  followed  by  the  con- 
quered troops  in  a slow  and  solemn 
step,  arms  shouldered,  colors  cased, 
and  drums  beating  a British  march. 
Arriving  at  the  head  of  the  line, 
General  O’Hara  advanced  to  His  Ex- 
cellency and  apologized  for  the  non- 
appearance  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 

The  British  threw  down  their  arms 
very  angrily  until  ordered  to  desist. 

The  formalities  were  over.  Amer- 
ica had  come  into  her  own,  and  on 
the  ear  “like  a bell,  with  solemn 
sweet  vibration,  was  heard  once  more 
the  voice  of  Christ,  saying  ‘Peace’!” 


DOES  A DOG  KNOW? 

Maybe  Foxy  did  not  know  what  she  was  doing.  Maybe  it  was  merely 
a chance?  Maybe  the  accident  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  actions.  But, 
it  was  all  so  remarkable  and  her  actions  meant  so  much  that,  though  but 
an  ordinary  long-haired,  black  dog,  she  merits  at  least  passing  notice. 
Foxy  is  twelve.  From  her  puppy  days  she  has  lived  as  a constant  com- 
panion with  two  people  who  are  now  past  seventy.  She  seems  to  under- 
stand them  thoroughly.  This  is  what  happened.  In  July  her  master 
was  painting  a roof  and  by  a strange  kind  of  accident  fell  sixteen  feet  to 
the  ground  and  was  for  the  time  helpless.  The  house  was  quite  a distance 
away.  Her  mistress  was  in  the  house,  upstairs  in  the  sewing  room.  As 
scon  as  her  master  fell,  Foxy  ran  to  the  house,  found  a screen  door  she 
could  open,  rushed  through  the  house  and  found  her  mistress  upstairs. 
Her  wild  excited  barking,  her  strange  actions,  and  her  eagerness  to  get 
down  stairs,  indicated  that  she  had  a story  to  tell.  She  was  followed  and 
because  of  Foxy’s  unspoken  report  of  the  accident  the  hurt  man  was  soon 
receiving  much  needed  attention.  Call  it  what  you  please,  what  that  dog 
did  was  as  effectual  in  giving  the  alarm  as  if  she  had  possessed  human  in- 
telligence and  speech.  Foxy  had  always  been  the  recipient  of  the  marks 
of  kindness  that  makes  a dog  a faithful  friend,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  her  right  to  a first-class  place  in  that  household  wull  remain  unques- 
tioned as  long  as  she  lives. — Exchange. 
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THE  DAY  AHEAD. 

(Oxford  Friend) 


Many  times  in  the  last  few  years 
men  who  see  far  in  the  future  tell 
us  that  the  time  is  coming  when  peo- 
ple will  find  it  easy  to  make'  a living 
by  working  only  a few  hours  a day. 
Electricity  and  other  inventions  of 
science  will  do  away  with  drudgery 
and  permit  everybody  to  enjoy  an 
amount  of  leisure  that  few  of  the 
most  favored  enjoy  today.  A few 
days  ago  Dr.  Chas.  Steinmetz  said 
that  about  an  hour’s  work  a day  at 
no  distant  time  will  be  enough  to 
earn  the  necessaries.  This  means 
that  leisure  in  abundance  will  be  av- 
ailable to  all  people.  This  looks  like 
an  unmixed  blessing  and  could  be 
made  so.  But  human  nature  is  hu- 
man nature.  Great  preparation  will 
have  to  be  made  for  such  a time. 
The  worst  possible  thing  that  could 
happen  in  the  present  state  of  hu- 
man economy  would  be  withdrawal 
of  the  necessity  for  work.  When 
money  is  easily  made  the  equilibrium 
of  almost  everybody  is  upset!  There 
comes  a general  desire  to  do  as  little 
as  possible  and  to  run  wild  on  extra- 
vagance. Morals  and  integrity  suffer. 
Snobbishness  and  irresponsibility 
set  in.  Heads  are  turned. 

The  dignity  of  labor  and  the  need 
for  self  development  along  useful 
and  progressive  lines  needs  to  be 
sounded  from  every  point  of  vautage 
before  this  fine  day  of  easy  living 
comes  in.  Too  many  would  welcome 
that  day  merely  as  a release  from 
responsibility  and  a day  of  personal 
license  when  the  individual  can  do  as 


he  pleases  and  tell  the  remainder  of 
mankind  to  go  to  blazes.  Too  many 
would  look  forward  to  it  as  an  op- 
portunity to  have  a grand  time  all 
day  along  and  be  accountable  to  no 
one. 

Of  course  in  time  the  grind  will  be 
taken  out  of  life  but  as  it  is  being 
taken  out  education  must  be  provid- 
ed that  new  privileges  and  new  op- 
portunities will  not  be  abused. 

It  is  time  to  let  people  see  that 
there  are  opportunities  for  vast 
changes  in  coming  decades  and  urge 
them  to  prepare  to  use  them  intel- 
ligently and  happily. 

Tlie  essential  thing  is  to  safeguard 
our  free  institutions,  the  principles 
so  many  of  us  preach  and  believe  in 
but  do  noto  s aelidyrastlzoaecn  rsy 
but  do  not  so  readily  practise  and 
urge.  Then  we  must  be  taught  to 
free  ourselves — from  the  emotions 
and  passions  and  selfishness  that 
exist  to  greater  or  less  degree  in  all. 
The  difference  between  liberty  and 
licence,  so  dark  at  times,  should  be 
clearly  drawn. 

No  amount  of  wealth  can  make  a 
man  happy  or  safe  or  trustworthy 
unless  he  has  a sound  mind  soundly 
trained  and  a just  heart.  In  the 
proper  hands  wealth  and  leisure  are 
blessings  of  incalculable  worth. 
Why  not  do  everything  possible  to 
make  all  hands  proper  by  training, 
preparing  and  freeing  the  minds  that 
direct  them  so  that  all  men  may  be 
free  in  truth. 


“According  to  heaven’s  arithmetic,  the  more  of  the  good  things  we  give 
of  our  store  to  others,  the  more  we  have  for  ourselves.” 
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ESCAPED  FROM  A PANTHER. 

By  J.  Fenimore  Cooper. 


Elizabeth  Temple  and  Louisa  had 
gained  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
where  they  left  the  highway,  and 
pursued  their  course  under  the  shade 
of  the  stately  trees  that  crowned  the 
eminence.  The  day  was  becoming 
warm;  and  the  girls  plunged  more 
deeply  into  the  forest,  as  they  found 
its  invigorating  coolness  agreeably 
contrasted  to  the  excessive  heat  they 
had  experienced  in  their  ascent.  The 
conversation,  as  if  by  mutual  con- 
sent, was  entirely  confined  to  the  lit- 
tle incidents  and  scenes  of  their 
walk;  and  every  tall  pine,  and  every 
shrub  or  flower,  called  forth  some 
simple  expression  of  admiration. 

In  this  manner  they  proceeded 
along  the  margin  of  the  precipice, 
catching  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
placid  Otsego,  or  pausing  to  listen 
to  the  rattling  of  wheels  and  the 
sounds  of  hammers,  that  rose  from 
the  valley,  to  mingle  the  signs  of  men 
with  the  scenes  of  nature,  when 
Elizabeth  suddenly  started,  and  ex- 
claimed— “Listen!  there  are  the  cries 
of  a child  on  this  mountain!  Is 
there  a clearing  near  us  ? or  can  some 
little  one  have  strayed  from  its  par- 
ents ? ’ ’ 

“Such  things  frequently  happen,” 
returned  Louisa.  “Let  us  follow  the 
sounds;  it  maybe  be  a wanderer, 
starving  on  the  hill.”  Urged  by  this 
consideration,  the  females  pursued 
the  low,  mornful  sounds,  that  pro- 
ceeded from  the  forest,  with  quick 
and  impatient  steps.  More  than  once 
the  ardent  Elizabeth  was  on  the  point 
of  announcing  that  she  saw  the  suffer- 
er, when  Louisa  caught  her  by  the 


arm,  and,  pointing  behind  them, 
cried — “Look  at  the  dog!” 

The  advanced  age  of  Brave  had 
long  before  deprived  him  of  his  ac- 
tivity; and  when  his  companions 
stopped  to  view  the  scenery  or  to  add 
to  their  bouquets,  the  mastiff  would 
lay  his  huge  frame  on  the  ground,  and 
await  their  movements,  with  his  eyes 
closed,  and  a listlessness  in  his  air 
that  ill  accorded  with  the  character 
of  a protector.  But  when,  aroused  by 
this  cry  from  Louisa,  Miss  Temple 
turned,  she  saw  the  dog  with  his  eyes 
keenly  set  on  some  distant  object,  his 
head  bent  near  the  ground,  and  his 
hair  actually  rising  on  his  body,  eith- 
er through  fright  or  anger.  It  was 
most  probably  the  latter;  for  he  was 
growling  in  a low  key,  and  occasion- 
ally showing  his  teeth,  in  a manner 
that  would  have  terrified  his  mistress, 
had  she  not  so  well  known  his  good 
qualities. 

‘ 1 Brave ! ’ ’ she  said,  ‘ 1 be  quiet, 
Brave!  What  do  you  see,  fellow?” 
At  the  sound  of  her  voice,  the  rage  of 
the  mastiff,  instead  of  being  at  all 
diminished,  was  very  sensibly  in- 
creased. He  stalked  in  front  of  the 
ladies,  and  seated  himself  at  the  feet 
of  his  mistress,  growling  louder  than 
before,  and  occasionally  giving  vent 
to  his  ire  by  a short,  surly  barking. 
“What  does  he  see?”  said  Eliza- 
beth; “there  must  be  some  animal  in 
sight..” 

Hearing  no  answer  from  her  com- 
panion, Miss  Temple  turned  her  head, 
and  beheld  Louisa,  standing  with  her 
face  whitened  to  the  color  of  death, 
and  her  fingers  pointing  upward, 
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with  a sort  of  flickering,  convulsed 
motion.  The  quick  eye  of  Elizabeth 
glanced  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
her  friend,  where  she  saw  the  fierce 
front  glaring  eyes  of  a female  panth- 
er, fixed  on  them  in  horrid  malignity, 
and  threatening  instant  destruction. 
“Let  us  fly ! ’ ’ exclaimed  Elizabeth, 
grasping  the  arm  of  Louisa,  whose 
form  yielded  like  melting  snow,  and 
sunk  lifeless  to  the  earth. 

There  was  not  a single  feeling  in 
the  temperament  of  Elizabeth 
Temple  that  could  prompt  her  to 
desert  a companion  in  such  an  ex- 
tremity; and  she  fell  on  her  knees  by 
the  side  of  the  inanimate  Louisa, 
tearing  from  the  person  of  her  friend, 
with  an  instinctive  readiness,  such 
parts  of  her  dress  as  might  obstruct 
her  respiration,  and  encouraging  their 
only  safeguard,  the  dog,  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  sounds  of  her  voice. 
“Courage,  Brave !”  she  cried — her 
own  tones  beginning  to  tremble — 
“Courage,  courage,  good  Brave !” 

A quarter-grown  cub,  that  had  hith- 
erto been  unseen,  now  appeared, 
dropping  from  the  branches  of  a sap- 
ling that  grew  under  the  shade  of  the 
beech  which  held  its  dam.  This  ig- 
norant, but  vicious  creature,  ap- 
proached near  to  the  dog,  imitating 
the  actions  and  sounds  of  its  parent, 
but  exhibiting  a strange  mixture  of 
the  playfulness  of  a kitten  with  the 
ferocity  of  its  race.  Standing  on  its 
hind  legs,  it  would  rend  the  bark  of  a 
tree  with  its  fore  paws,  and  play  all 
the  antics  of  a cat,  for  a moment; 
and  then,  by  lashing  itself  with  its 
tail,  growling,  and  scratching  the 
earth,  it  would  attempt  the  manifes- 
tations of  anger  that  rendered  its 
parent  so  terrific. 

All  this  time  Brave  stood  firm  and 


with  this  unexpected  order  that 
caused  the  head  of  our  heroine  to 
sink  on  her  bosom;  when  she  heard 
the  report  of  the  rifle,  the  whizzing 
of  the  bullet,  and  the  enraged  cries 
of  the  beast,  who  was  rolling  over  on 
the  earth,  biting  its  own  flesh,  and 
tearing  the  twigs  and  branches  within 
its  reach.  At  the  next  instant  the 
form  of  the  Leather-stocking  rushed 
undaunted,  his  short  tail  erect,  his 
body  drawn  backward  on  its  haunch- 
es, and  his  eyes  following  the  move- 
ments of  both  dam  and  cub.  At 
every  gambol  played  by  the  latter,  it 
approached  nearer  to  the  dog,  the 
growling  of  the  three  becoming  more 
horrid  at  each  moment,  until  the 
younger  beast,  overleaping  its  intend- 
ed bound,  fell  directly  before  the 
mastiff.  There  was  a moment  of 
fearful  cries  and  struggles;  but  they 
ended  almost  as  soon  as  commenced, 
by  the  cub  appearing  in  the  air,  hurl- 
ed from  the  jaws  of  Brave,  with  a 
violence  that  sent  it  against  a tree  so 
forcibly  as  to  render  it  completely 
senseless. 

Elizabeth  witnessed  the  short 
struggle,  and  her  blood  was  warming 
with  the  triumph  of  the  dog,  when 
she  saw  the  form  of  the  old  panther  in 
the  air,  springing  twenty  feet  from 
the  branch  of  the  beech  to  the  back 
of  the  mastiff.  No  words  of  ours  can 
describe  the  fury  of  the  conflict  that 
followed.  It  was  a confused  struggle 
on  the  dried  leaves,  accompanied  by 
loud  and  terrible  cries,  barks,  and 
growls..  Miss  Temple  continued  on 
her  knees,  bending  over  the  form  of 
Louisa,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  animals, 
with  an  interest  so  full  of  horror,  and 
yet  so  intense,  that  she  almost  for- 
got her  own  stake  in  the  result. 

So  rapid  and  vigorous  were  the 
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bounds  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  for- 
est, that  its  active  frame  seemed  con- 
stantly in  the  air,  while  the  dog  nobly 
faced  his  foe  at  each  successive  leap. 
When  the  panther  alighted  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  mastiff,  which  was 
its  constant  aim,  old  Brave,  though 
torn  with  her  claws,  and  stained  with 
his  own  blood,  that  already  flowed 
from  a dozen  wounds,  would  shake 
off  his  furious  foe  like  a feather,  and, 
rearing  on  his  hind  legs,  rush  to  the 
fray  again,  with  his  jaws  distended, 
and  a dauntless  eye. 

But  age,  and  his  pampered  life, 
greatly  disqualified  the  noble  mastiff 
for  such  a struggle.  In  every  thing 
but  courage  he  was  only  the  vestige 
of  what  he  had  once  been.  A higher 
bound  than  ever  raised  the  wary  and 
furious  beast  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  dog — wTho  was  making  a desper- 
ate, but  fruitless  dash  at  her — from 
which  she  alighted,  in  a favorable 
position,  on  the  back  of  her  aged  foe. 
For  a single  moment  only  could  the 
panther  remain  there,  the  great 
strength  of  the  dog  returning  with  a 
convulsive  effort. 

But  Elizabeth  saw,  as  Brave  fasten- 
ed his  teeth  in  the  side  of  his  enemy, 
that  the  collar  of  brass  around  his 
neck,  which  had  been  glittering 
throughout  the  fray,  was  of  the  color 
of  blood,  and,  directly,  that  his  frame 
was  sinking  to  the  earth,  where  it 
soon  lay,  postrate  and  helpless.  Sev- 
eral mighty  efforts  of  the  wild-cat 
to  extricate  herself  from  the  jaws  of 
the  dog  followed ; but  they  were 
fruitless,  until  the  mastiff  turned  on 
his  back,  his  jaws  relaxed,  and  his 
teeth  loosened;  when  the  short  con- 
vulsions and  stillness  that  succeeded 
announced  the  death  of  poor  Brave. 

Elizabeth  now  lay  wholly  at  the 


mercy  of  the  beast.  There  is  said 
to  be  something  in  front  of  the  image 
of  the  Maker  that  daunts  the  hearts 
of  the  inferior  beings  of  his  creation; 
and  it  would  seem  that  some  such 
power,  in  the  present  instance,  sus- 
pended the  threatened  blow.  The 
eyes  of  the  monster  and  the  kneeling 
maiden  met,  for  an  instant,  when  the 
former  stooped  to  examine  her  fallen 
foe;  next  to  scent  her  luckless  cub. 
From  the  latter  examination  it  turn- 
ed, however,  with  its  eyes  apparently 
emitting  flashes  of  fire,  its  tail  lash- 
ing its  sides  furiously,  and  its  claws 
projecting  for  inches  from  its  broad 
feet. 

Miss  Temple  did  not,  or  could  not 
move.  Her  hands  were  clasped  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer;  but  her  eyes 
were  still  drawn  to  her  terrible 
enemy;  her  cheeks  were  blanched  to 
the  whitness  of  marble,  and  her  lips 
were  slightly  separated  with  horror. 
The  moment  seemed  now  to  have  ar- 
rived for  the  fatal  termination;  and 
the  beautiful  figure  of  Elizabeth  was 
bowing  meekly  to  the  stroke,  when  a 
rustling  of  leaves  from  behind  seemed 
rather  to  mock  the  organs  than  to 
meet  her  ears. 

‘ ‘ Hist ! hist ! ’ ’ said  a low,  voice ; 
“stoop  lower;  your  bonnet  hides  the 
Greater ’s  head,”  It  was  rather  the 
yielding  of  nature  than  a compliance 
by  her;  and  he  called  aloud — “Come 
in,  Hector : come  in,  you  old  fool ; ’tis 
a hard-lived  animal,  and  may  jump 
ag’in.  ” 

Natty  maintained  his  position  in 
front  of  the  maidens  most  fearlessly, 
notwithstanding  the  violent  bounds 
and  threatening  aspect  of  the  wound- 
ed panther,  which  gave  several  in- 
dications of  returning  strength  and 
ferocity,  until  his  , rifle  was  again 
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loaded,  when  he  stepped  up  to  the  life  was  extinguished  by  the  dis- 
enraged  animal,  and  placing  the  muz-  charge, 
zle  close  to  its  head,  every  spark  of 


A stout  woman  asked  a little  hoy : ‘ ‘ Can  you  tell  me  if  I can  get  through 
this  gate  to  the  park?” 

He  said:  “I  guess  so;  a load  of  hay  just  went  through.” 


INFLUENZA. 

The  North  Carolina  Health  Bulletin  furnishes  an  interesting  discussion  of 
the  disease  that  has  taken  greater  toll  of  human  life  than  any  other  ill  that 
has  visited  humanity . Its  eradication  or  successful  means  of  overcoming  its 
ravages,  has,  in  a great  measure,  baffled  medical  science . It  is  a terror  to 
all  nations. 


In  influenza  the  world  has  a sig- 
nificant example  of  one  of  the 
strange  medical  paradoxes.  It  is  a 
disease  that  has  primarily  caused  the 
death  of  more  people  than  any  other 
disease  in  the  world  perhaps.  The 
paradox  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in- 
fluenza itself  probably  never  kills, 
death  being  generally,  or  always,  due 
to  some  complication,  usually  pneu- 
monia. 

Rosenau  says  that  there  have  been 
about  80  epidemics  of  world-wide 
character  since  the  12th  century. 
Since  the  year  1510  there  have  been 
many  great  epidemics  the  worst  one 
probably  being  that  of  1918  and  1919 
designated  as  Spanish  Influenza,  be- 
cause it  was  first  noticed  in  Spain 
and  soon  spread  all  over  the  earth. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  were  up- 
ward of  200,000,000  people  who  had 
the  disease,  and  that  over  10,000,000 
people  died  in  less  than  twelve 
months.  Within  six  months  time  in 
the  United  States,  20,000,000  cases 
and  450,000  deaths  occurred.  It 
caused  the  deaths  of  thousands  of 
healthy  men  and  women  in  the  prime 
of  life.  The  increase  in  morbidity 


and  mortality  from  numbers  of  col- 
lateral diseases  was  marked  follow- 
ing the  pandemic  of  1918  and  1919. 
Even  now  the  deaths  are  frequently 
recorded  in  North  Carolina,  designat- 
ing an  attack  of  infuenza  as  the 
chief  contributing  cause.  Influenza 
attacks  all  races,  ages  and  both  sexes. 
It  seems  to  have  a predilection  for 
young  and  healthy  people,  the  great 
mortality  in  the  last  great  epedemic 
being  among  the  age  group  between 
20  and  30.  With  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, perhaps,  there  is  no  disease 
which  attacks  indiscriminately  such 
a large  proportion  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation as  influenza.  When  an  out- 
break in  a community  occurs  the  dis- 
ease attacks  individuals  with  swift 
and  sudden  fury.  Influenza  occurs  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  disease 
ordinarily  spreads  from  east  to  -west. 
The  disease  is  conveyed  by  human 
contact  independent  of  climate  or  the 
prevailing  direction  of  the  wind. 
While  the  disease  spreads  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity  it  has  not  been  proved 
that  it  ever  outstrips  human  travel. 

As  is  the  case  with  diphtheria, 
acute  coryza  and  other  diseases,  one 
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attack  not  only  does  not  confer  im- 
munity except  for  a short  period  of 
time,  but  would  almost  seem  to  pre- 
dispose to  another  attack  through 
lowered  vitality,  the  existence  of 
complications  and  lessened  resisting 
powers.  No  other  disease  is  more 
demoralizing  to  the  ordinary  life  of 
a community  because  so  many  people 
are  attacked  at  the  same  time,  owing 
to  the  short  period  of  incubation  and 


the  highly  infectious  character  of  the 
disease.  Travel  and  ordinary  busi- 
ness activity  is  paralyzed  within  a 
remarkably  short  time,  There  is  al- 
ways an  extreme  shortage  of  doctors 
and  nurses ; and  hospital  facilities, 
this  State  always  inadequate,  are  en- 
tirely unable  to  cope  with  the  disease. 
Carriers  may  spread  the  infection 
but  this  is  not  definitely  known. 


THE  CLAMOROUS  CITIZENS  OF  THE 

COAST. 

By  Emjna  Mauritz  Larson,  in  Young  Folks 


There  is  alaways  a fascination 
about  life  near  the  salt  water, 
whether  it  be  in  a harbor  crowded 
with  the  -World  ?s  shipping,  or  on 
some  lonely,  rocky  coast  where  the 
tides  come  and  go  with  few  men  to 
watch.  For  even  on  the  loneliest 
shore  there  are  the1  clamorous  citi- 
zens of  the  coast,  the  gulls,  swoop- 
ing in  great  circles  above  the  water, 
swirling  up  high  in  the  air,  always 
interesting  and  beautiful. 

They  keep  our  harbors  free  of 
much  refuse  that  in  its  decay  would 
prove  a real  menace  to  health,  de- 
vouring with  enormous  appetites  the 
waste  food  thrown  out  by  ships  and 
city,  but  one  naturalist  says  frank- 
ly that  he  doubts  whether  their 
greatest  usefulness  lies  in  this  ser- 
vice. He  thinks  rather  that  we 
could  not  dispense  wfith  the  gulls 
along  our  American  coasts  because 
of  the  beauty  and  life  they  give  to 
the  monotony  of  the  wide  sea.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  every  traveler  on  the 
big  boats  that  the  gulls  follow  so 
persistently,  watches  the  strong 


wings  of  the  gulls  beating  tirelessly 
after  the  ship  and  enjoys  this  vigor- 
ous bird  life  that  dares  to  venture 
far  from  land.  One  gull  can  give 
interest  and  life,  but  as  a matter  of 
fact  there  are  usually  many  of  the 
big  birds  a-wing  together. 

Both  on  the  rocky  northern  coasts 
where  the  gulls  make  their  nests  of 
grass  or  seaweed  in  hollows  on  the 
cliff  or  stony  shore,  and  in  the 
southern  harbors  where  they  winter, 
they  like  to  live  in  colonies.  A noisy 
colony  indeed  if  anything  approaches 
their  nesting  ground,  and  noisy,  too, 
over  a find  of  food  in  the  salt  water. 
Both  cries  are  querulous  and  harsh, 
but  they  seem  somehow  to  belong  to 
the  big  out-door  world  of  freedom 
that  the  gulls  own,  a freedom  greater 
than  that  of  any  land  bird,  for  no 
tree  or  mountain  cuts  the  straight, 
strong  flight  of  the  sea  gulls. 

Even  where  the  gulls  live  inland 
they  choose  places  of  great  air  free- 
dom, the  sweeping  marshes  of  a 
prairie  country  or  the  wide  water 
stretches  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
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Mississippi  Valley  has  its  own  gulls, 
and  the  big  boats  that  steam  out 
from  Duluth  have  their  water-birds 
following  just  as  the  gulls  follow  the 
ships  that  put  out  from  New  York  or 
San  Francisco.  These  inland  gulls 
pay  creditable  taxes  to  the  nation, 
too,  for  they  swing  in  great  flocks 
low  above  the  newly  ploughed  fields 
and  devour  millions  of  grasshoppers 
and  other  insects  that  would  soon 
devastate  the  fields. 

But  here,  as  everywhere,  the  gull 
is  a fish-eater,  and  has  a taste  for  all 
the  varieties  of  shell  fish  too.  He 
sets  up  an  expectant  clamor  of  anti- 
cipation when  the  winds  rise  and  the 
storms  beat,  for  he  knows  that  the 
beach  will  be  covered  with  mollusks 
that  he  could  not  reach  in  calm 
weather.  With  all  his  wing  power 
and  his  easy  floating  on  either  quiet 
or  heaving  water,  the  gull  is  a rather 
poor  diver.  He  does  not  dive  to  any 
depths,  so  any  disturbance  that 
brings  shell-fish  on  the  beach  or  small 
swimming  fish  near  the  surface  of 
the  water  is  good  news  in  gulldom. 
The  herring  gull,  sighting  a school  of 
herring,  will  fly  to  it  with  such  ex- 
ultant cries  that  the  fishermen  turn 
in  the  same  direction,  wisely  reason- 
ing, “The  gulls  see  the  schools  of  lit- 
tle herring,  and  close  behind  those 
schools  are  the  bigger  fish  that  we 
want,  following  the  little  fish  to  prey 
on  them.” 

The  gull’s  bill  is  strong,  the  upper 
part  longer  and  curved  over  the  low- 
er part,  much  like  a hook.  Fish 
bones  do  not  trouble  him,  and  it  is 
said  that  even  clam  shells  can  not 
long  delay  his  dinner,  for  he  drops 
then  on  a rock  to  break  them.  His 
s:p;Y;  for  food  is  very  keen.  From 
far  off:  he  will  see  a morsel  dropped 


from  the  ship  and  come  straight  for 
it.  And  his  instinct  and  sight  to- 
gether as  to  what  is  edible  is  a thing 
to  be  wondered  at.  Sailing  for  a day 
and  a night  from  Duluth  to  the  beau- 
tiful group  of  islands  well'  named 
“Isle  Royale*,”  far  north  in  Lake 
Superior  we  had  gulls  following  all 
the  way,  and  half  the  boat  was  feed- 
ing the  swooping  gray  birds  witJi 
bread  or  bits  of  toast.  From  far  and 
high  in  the  air  they  dropped  for  each 
bit  flung  on  the  water,  and  even  ven- 
tured to  the  upper  deck  of  the  boat 
for  tempting  bits  left  there.  But  no 
conspiracy  of  humans,  trying  hard  to 
deceive  the  hungry  gults,  succeeded. 
Paper,  match  boxes,  every  other 
thing  tossed  on  the  water  to  fool  the 
gulls  found  no  bird  gullible'  enough 
to  swoop  for  them.  Invariably  and 
from  far  they  knew  food  for  food 
and  false  bait  as  something  which 
had  no  interest  for  them. 

The  gulls  nest  on  the  small,  unpeo- 
pled islands  that  surround  the  main, 
fifty-mile  long  island  of  Isle  Royale, 
but  they  fly  each  day  to  the  summer 
resorts,  and  it  was  interesting  to 
watch  the  patriarchal  government  of 
these  northern  gulls.  One  old  gull 
Peter  the  Domineering,  ruled  all  the 
flock,  choosing  which  of  his  colony 
should  be  allowed  to  land  on  the 
dock  for  food,  or  even  to  sweep 
down  to  the  waters.  Some  days, 
though  his  shrill  cry  had  summoned 
all  his  followers,  no  one  but  himself 
might  eat,  and  it  was  amazing  what 
quantities  of  food  this  one  bird  body 
could  hold.  Few  were  the  gulls  in 
this  isolated  northern  flock  who  dar- 
ed to  dispute  Peter’s  sway.  If  some 
dusky  youngster  did  venture  after 
food,  contrary  to  the  patriarch’s 
orders,  Peter  seemed  verily  to  run 
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along  the  dock  and  with  his  great 
wings  to  sweep  the  intruder  oft  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

The  wings  of  all  gulls  are  a marv- 
el. Measuring  only  about  twenty- 
two  inches  of  body  from  tip  of  bill  to 
the  end  of  the  square-shaped  tail,  yet 
the  gull  has  a wing  sweep  of  about 
five  feet.  The  wings  are  capable  of 
long  sustained  flight  and  adaptable 
to  a beautiful  floating  on  the  air  be- 
tween spells  of  active  flying,  but 
when  the  bird  descends  these  wide 
wings  fold  so  quickly  and  compactly 
against  the  trim  body  that  it  seems 
impossible  that  the  small  bird  float- 
ing on  the  water  is  the  broad-winged 
swooping  creiature  that  just  dropped 
from  the  air.  ' 

This  gull  of  our  inland  lakes  is  the 
Franklin  gull,  only  one  of  the  half 
hundred  species  found  in  the  world. 
America  is  fortunate  in  being  the 
home  of  about  half  of  the  fifty  sorts 
of  gulls,  both  our  eastern  coast  and 
our  Pacific  States  and  Alaska  giving 
rocky  homes  to  different  varieties. 

Some  seem  no  longer  than  pigeons, 
others  are  as  big  as  a goose. 

Most  of  the  American  gulls  are  of 
white  and  gray  plumage,  sometimes 
silvery,  sometimes  tawny.  The  young 
are  deeper  in  color  than  the  adults, 
and  among  the  adults  themselves 
there  is  some  shifting  of  color  in 
plumage  from  summer  to  winter.  A 
feathering  of  lighter  color  on  the 
head  comes  after  the  breeding  sea- 
son is  passed,  and  becomes  almost 
white  in  winter.  The  male  and  fe- 


male are  so  alike  in  color  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  them. 

Three  eggs  is  the  usual  number 
In  the  case  of  the  Western  gull  they 
are  usually  light,  grayish  olive,  but 
other  American  gulls  lay  eggs  of 
light  blue  or  green  deeply  mottled 
with  darker  color.  Unfortunately 
the  eggs  are  appetizing  as  human 
food  and  a few  years  ago  they  were 
so  hunted  on  our  eastern  coast  that 
the  natural  increase  in  gull  popula- 
tion was  so  nearly  destroyed  that  it 
became  necessary  to  have  protecting 
laws  passed.  This  was  all  the  more 
necessary  because  the  beauty  of  the 
wild  bird’s  plumage  was  tempting 
the  milliners  too,  and  many  a gull 
fell  victim  to  the  plumage-hunter. 

But  both  east  and  west  the  gulls 
are  now  protected  by  law,  and  in 
California  their  aid  in  harbor  sanita- 
tion is  so  appreciated  that  they  are 
especially  protected  for  that  purpose 
and  get  so  tame  that  they  have  no 
fear  of  the  men  at  work  on  the  docks 
or  in  the  fishing  boats,  who  often 
feed  them. 

But  not  only  travellers  and  harbor 
men  appreciate  our  lake  and  sea 
gulls.  The  artists,  too,  have  discov- 
ered them,  and  the  graceful,  strong 
flight  of  the  gulls  has  been  pictured 
many  times.  They  make  a subject 
for  photography  or  water  colors  that 
appeals  to  most  of  us,  even  as  most 
of  us  enjoy  having  these  travellers 
of  the  air  begin  any  water  journey 
with  us. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Paul  Funderburk. 

On  last  Monday  about  250  pairs  of  big  tree.  These  shoes  are  to  be  taken 
old  shoes  were  brought  out  to  the  to  the  Shoe  Hospital  where  they  are 
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to  be  repaired  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Groover 
and  bis  boys. 

1 1 1 1 

Louis  Pressley  and  Edward  Cleaver 
paid  a visit  to  the  institution  on 
last  Saturday. 

±111 

Mr.  John  Russel  is  now  back  on 
the  job  after  having  been  sick  for 
the  past  few  days. 

1 1 1 1 

George  Howard  has  been  replaced 
in  the  printing  department,  where  he 
is  learning  the  trade  fast. 

1 1 t 1 

Mr.  C.  P.  Wilson  has  resigned  his 
position  at  the  institution  as  an  of- 
ficer. The  boys  will  all  miss  Mr. 
Wilson,  as  they  all  call  him  “Candy 
Man”. 

tilt 

The  following  boys  received  visits 
on  last  Wednesday,  October  the 
10th:  George  Howard,  Doc  Cran- 
field,  Floyd  Winner,  and  Howard 
Tarleton. 

1111 

About  375  pairs  of  shoes  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  boys  on  last  Sat- 
urday. The  boys,  were  all  glad  to 
get  a pair  as  it  is  getting  cold,  and 
is  near  winter  time. 

tilt 

The  growth  of  the  Training  School 
is  shown  just  as  much,  if  not  more, 
in  the  Auditorium  than  anywhere 
else.  Just  last  week  about  30  more 
seats  were  added  to  the  Auditorium. 

1 1 1 1 

The  band  had  a practice  on  last 
Friday  night.  The  band  boys  are 
preparing  for  a big  day  at  the  Fair. 
Many  new  boys  have  been  added  to 
the  band,  but,  however,  the  new  boys 
are  learning  fast  and  are  playing 


along  with  the  other  boys. 

The  boys  of  the  tenth  cottage 
opened  the  Smith  Literary  Society 
on  last  Tuesday  night,  with  the  elec- 
tion of  officers.  The  officers 
elected  were:  J.  D.  Windham,  Pres. 
Carol  Guice,  Yice  Pres.  John  Kemp, 
First  Reporting  Critic,  Brevard  Brad- 
shaw, Censor,  Paul  Grooves,  Record- 
ing Sec.  Clyde  Hollingworth,  Cor- 
responding Sec.  Herbert  Apple, 
Treasurer,  Floyd  Ruth,  Sergt.  of 
Arms.  The  program  committee  con- 
sists of  four  members,  Beech,  Guice, 
Grooves  and  Windham. 

tttt 

For  many  years  the  Training 
School  has  had  to  pay  some  one  to 
shred  their  corn,  when  it  was  nice 
and  dry  they  would  call  some  one 
and  tell  them  they  have  some  corn 
to  be  shredded,  and  they  promise  to 
get  it  shredded,  in  a few  days,  but, 
they  let  it  lay  around  until'  it  gets 
wet,  then  it  is  ruined.  Supt.  Boger 
has  purchased  from  the  Internation- 
al Harvesting  Co.  a new  shredder 
which  has  been  steadily  running  for 
the  past  two  weeks,  and  it  has  al- 
ready saved  as  much  as  it  cost.  It 
will  have  finished  shredding  75  acres 
by  next  Saturday. 

1111 

The  boys  were  all  happy  and  re- 
joicing on  last  Tuesday  to  know  that 
they  were  going  to  the  Fair.  The 
boys  ate  breakfast,  put  on  their  uni- 
forms, assembled  at  the  big  tree,  and 
then  started  for  the  Fair.  When 
they  got  to  Concord,  they  formed  a 
company  and  marched  through  Con- 
cord, and  then  to  the  fair  grounds. 
The  boys  took  a long  rest  at  the  fair 
ground  before  going  around  to  see 
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the  races  and  other  things  that  they 
wanted  to  see.  They  were  all  proud 
when  they  passed  through  the  Exhibit 
Hall,  and  saw  the  Jackson  Training 
School  Exhibit.  They  were  also  glad 


HONOR 

“A” 

Otis  Floyd,  Todie  Albarty,  Maston 
Britt,  William  Wafford,  Lester 
Campbell,  Jethro  Mills,  Fletcher 
Heath,  Kenneth  Lewis,  Cecil  Trull, 
Ben  Cameron,  Leonard  Burleson, 
Carl  Neal,  Forest  Byers,  Howard 
Sillman,'  Hill  Ellington,  Ed  Moses, 
Brody  Riley,  Clay  Bates,  Douthey 
Everhart1,  ;\Mar shall  i Williams,  Jno. 
Reece,  Stanley  Armstrong,  Vestal 
Yarbrough,  Archie  Waddell,  Rufus 
Wrenn,  Garland  Banks,  Clayburn 
Gilbert,  Thomas  Hart,  Roby  Muliis, 
Jas.  Foy,  Norman  Iddings,  David 
Underwood,  Robt.  Watson,  Patrick 
Templeton,  Joe  Moore,  Ralph  Cutck- 
ins,  Paul  Grooves,  Paul  Funderburk, 
Kieth  Hunt,  William  Gregory,  Jno. 
Wright,  Carroll,  Guice,  Albert  Hill, 
Everett  Goodrich,  Chas.  Mayo,  Thas. 
Howard,  Joe  Mason,  Ralph  Hunley, 
Ned  Morris,  Clayton  Stephens,  Elvm 
Green,  Herbert  Apple,  Arthur  Drak, 
Donald  Pate,  Robert  Rising,  Julius 
Strickland,  James  SutLer,  Spencer 
Combs,  Alvin  Shenn,  Irwin  Turner, 
Fred  Wiles,  Eunice  Byers,  Uldric 
Braken,  Robt.  Carswell,  Carl  Obson, 
Odell  Wrenn,  Coleman  Smith,  Henry 
Brewer,  Clifton  Rogers,  Henry  Nun- 
nery, Herbert  Orr,  Joe  Stevens,  Dan 
Taylor,  Graham  York,  Hurley  Way, 
Solomon  Tompson,  Vernon  Tarleton, 
Turner  Anderson,  Ray  Franklin, 
Paul  Camp,  Wirron  Terry,  Earnest 
Allen,  Roy  Johnson,  James  Philips, 


to  see  the  cattle  exhibit.  When  they 
had  seen  the  races  they  came  home, 
sat  down,  and  read  and  played  if 
they  were  not  to  tireduntill  time  to 
'go  to  bed. 


ROLL. 

Hager,  Joe  Wilkes,  Joe  Mason,  Paul 
Htiger,  Alton  Etheridge,  Sanford 
Wilson,  Rhodes  Lewis,  James  Ford, 
Travis  Brownin,  Charles  Almond, 
Samuel  McPherson,  Clyde  Hollings- 
worth, Arthur  Hyler,  Alton  Piner, 
Fonzo  Wiles,  Carlton  Franklin,  Sam 
Dixon,)  Herbert  Fulford,  Abraham 
Goodman,  Hallie  Matthews,  Earle 
Gragg,  James  Poplin,  Lester  Bowen, 
George  White,  Will  Harvell,  Luther 
Grant,  Charlie  Hayne,  Jim  Turner, 
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THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS. 


«J4  A 

♦>  Dr.  Chapman  asked  G-eneral  Booth  tha  secret  of  * 
4»  his  succes.  After  a moment’s  hesitation  and  with  % 

J evident  emotion,  he  said:  “I  will  tell  yon  the 

* secret.  G-cd  has  had  all  there  was  of  me.  There  * 

♦>  have  teen  men  with  greater  brains  than  I;  men  ♦> 

X with  greater  opportunities;  bnt  from  the  day  I got  % 

% the  poor  of  London  on  my  heart  and  a vision  of  * 

♦>  what  Jesus  Christ  could  do  with  the  poor  of  Lon-  ♦> 

♦>  don,  I made  up  my  mind  that  God  would  have  all  of  % 

* William  Booth  there  was.  And  if  there  is  anything 

* of  power  in  the  Salvation  Army  today,  it  is  because  * 

* God  has  all  the  adoration  of  my  heart,  all  the  power 

% of  my  will  and  all  the  influence  of  my  life.”  % 
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When  a bit  of  kindness  hits  ye, 

After  passing  of  a cloud, 

When  a bit  of  laughter  gits  ye 
An’  yer  spine  is  feeling  proud, 

Don’t  forget  to  up  and  fling  it 
At  a soul  that’s  feeling  blue, 

For  the  moment  that  you  sling  it 
It’s  a boomerang  to  you. 

— Capt.  Jack  Crawford. 


ACCURACY  IS  A PROFOUND  ACHIEVEMENT, 

“History  is  a large  per  cent,  guess  work  for  the  reason  that  most  history 
is  written  long  after  the  incidents  have  occurred,”  writes  Mr.  Clark  in  this 
issue  in  beginning  his  strong  article  on  “Keeping  History  Straight.” 

This  declaration  is  suggested  by  the  oftentimes  misstatement  that  General 
Lee  handed  his  sword  to  General  Grant,  at  the  surrender  at  Appomattox, 
which  he  didn’t.  To  describe  an  occurrence,  even  when  one  is  an  eye-witness, 
with  absolute  accuracy  is  no  small  accomplishment.  Men  may  be  entirely 
honest  and  exercise  every  care  to  be  entirely  accurate,  then  put  a wrong 
shadow  on  an  event. 

It  is  now  recalled  that  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  this  writer  heard  a most 
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animated  argument  between  the  captain  of  a company  in  the  Confederate 
army  and  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  same  company.  Each  of  them  were 
highly  intelligent  and  of  no  meager  education,  entirely  honest  and  sincere  in 
their  purpose,  yet  they  differed  very  materially  in  reciting  the  story  of  an 
important  engagement  in  which  each  played  a part  on  the  battle-field.  They 
differed  in  a number  of  the  features  of  the  engagement,  the  position  of 
troops  and  the  method  of  attack — in  fact,  each  became  somewhat  mixed 
on  the  time  of  day  when  the  certain  event  'took  place. 

When  the  one  could  not  convince  the  other  of  the  accuracy  of  his  recollec- 
tion of  the  event,  a third  soldier,  participating  in  the  very  same  engagement, 
appeared  and  he  it  was  that  straightened  out  the  kinks  in  the  memory  of 
these  two  soldiers.  “It  all  comes  back  to  me  now,”  said  one;  the'  other  also 
acquiesced. 

To  describe  an  event  accurately  is  an  accomplishment;  but  to  repeat  an 
exploded  statement  about  a big  historical  matter,  when  the  principals  and 
witnesses  have  gone  on  record  with  a true  statement,  reflects  no  credit  on 
the  knowledge  or  trustworthiness  of  the  offender. 

* * * * * * * 

HOW  THE  GOVERNMENT  FINDS  A POSTMASTER. 

At  the  request  of  the  Postmaster  General,  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  announces  an  open  competitive  examination  to  fill  certain  com- 
ing vacancies  in  the  position  of  postmaster  in  a number  of  cities  and  towns 
of  the  country.  Among  these  is  Concord,  which  carries  a salary  of  $2,800. 
The  examination  for  the  Concord  applicants  is  set  for  January  26,  1924; 
and  the  applicant  for  this  examination  must  file  his  or  her  application 
with  the  Commission  prior  to  the  closing  of  business  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
on  Nov.  15,  1923. 

The  rating  is  as  follows:  Education  and  training  20  points,  and  Busi- 
ness experience  and  fitness  80  points.  The  rules  governing  this  examination 
are  embodied  in  an  Executive  order  issued  May  10th,  1923,  revised  July  27, 
1923,  which  provides  as  follows: 

“When  a vacancy  exists  or  hereafter  occurs  in  the  position  of  post- 
master at  an  office  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  class,  if  such  vacancy  is 
not  filled  by  nomination  of  some  person  within  the  competitive  classified 
Civil  Service  who  has  the  required  qualifications,  then  the  Postmaster 
General  shall  certify  the  fact  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  shall 
forthwith  hold  an  open  competitive  examination  to  test  the  fitness  of  ap- 
plicants. to  fill  such  vacancy,  and  when  such  examination  has  been  held 
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and  the  papers  in  connection  therewith  have  been  rated,  the  said  com- 
mission shall  certify  the  results  thereof  to  the  Postmaster  General,  who 
shall  submit  to  the  President  the  name  of  one  of  the  highest  three  quali- 
fied eligibles  for  appointment  to  fill  such  vacancy,  unless  it  is  established 
that  the  character  or  residence  of  any  such  applicant  disqualifies  him  for 
appointment:  Provided,  That  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  any  person 
appointed  to  such  position  through  examination  before  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  Postmaster  General  may,  in  his  discretion,  submit  the 
name  of  such  person  to  the  President  for  renomination  without  further 
examination. 

No  person  who  has  passed  his  sixty-fifth  birthday  or  who  has  not  actu- 
ally resided  within  the  delivery  of  such  office  for  two(  years  next  preced- 
ing the  date  of  examination  shall  be  given  the  examination  herein  provid- 
ed for.  I 

If,  under  this  order,  it  is  desired  to  make  nomination  for  any  office  of 
a person  in  the  competitive  classified  service,  such  person  must  first  be 
found  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  meet  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  the  office.” 

NIPPED  IN  THE  BUD. 

Fourteen  of  the  twenty-one  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Lenoir- 
Rhyne  College,  at  Hickory,  held  a meeting  at  Gastonia,  last  week,  to  hear1  the 
proposition  of  Gaston  county  for  the)  relocation  of  the  college  in  her  bounds. 
Several  sites  of  one  hundred  acres  were  offered,  together  with  a cash  gift 
of  $265,000. 

The  removal  of  this  institution  from  Hickory,  accused  of  not  being  enthusi- 
astic in  its  sympathy  and  support  for  the  college,  has  been  agitated  for  some 
time.  Its  best  friend,  Mr.  D.  E.  Rhyne,  feels  that  way.  But  the  action  of 
the  trustees  in  meeting  nips  the  whole  thing  in  the  bud,  at  least  for  the 
present.  Politely  and  diplomatically,  the  trustees  spoke  to  the  offer  of 
Gaston  county  and  then  went  on  record  as  feeling  that  the  time  was  not  ripe 
to  further  consider  the  removal  at  this  season  and,  by  this  action,  there  will 
be  no  report  to  the  coming  Synod,  which  meets  in  Charlotte  early  in  Novem- 
ber. 

There  is  a rumor,  however,  that  the  matter  may  break  out  in  Synod,  and 
the  whole  educational  question  as  effects  the  activities  of  the  Lutheran  church 
in  North  Carolina,  may  come  in  for  a lively  discussion.  The  Synod  conducts 
a college  at  Hickory  and,  under  a farming  out  of  its  institutions  at  Mt. 
Pleasant  to  private  individuals.  The  question  of  adjusting  the  relations  of 
one  to  the  other,  so  as  to  avoid  overlapping  of  effort,  and  energy,  is  a live 
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matter  among  those  who  take  such  problems  seriously.  They  claim  that  now 
that  the  two  parent , Synods  hav$  united,  their,  educational  efforts  should  be 
united,  or  at  least  not-  conflicting. 

7 Hs  • ❖ * He  H<  He  He  ; 

HIGH  COMPLIMENT. 

It  used  to  be  the  immutable  law,  and  now  a well-observed  custom,  not  to  ppr- 
mit  a -preacher  of  the  Methodist  church  to  remain  in  one  charge  for  more 
than  four1  years.  The  Methodist  brethern  have  found  this  rule  most  valuable 
in  the  conduct  of  their  great  and  growing  work. 

The  recent  conference  made  a notable  exception  to  the  foregoing  observa- 
tion, in  that  it  has  returned  to  Forest  Hill  Methodist  church,  Concord,  the 
Rev.  J.  Frank  Armstrong  for  his  fifth  year.  It  is  a high  compliment  to  the 
congregation  as  well  as  to  the  active,  tireless  little  man,  who  goes  about  his 
people  and  all  the  people  of  the  community,  doing  good  wherever  and  when- 
ever opportunity  offers.  This  preacher  on  fire  for  service  is  an  inspiration 
in  the  community  and  Concord  is  to  be  congratulated  that  he  is  to  be  one  of 
us  for  at  least  another  year.  Another  one,  who  has  taken  a strong  hold  on 
the  affections  of  the  town,  is  returning  to  Central  Methodist  church — Rev. 
W.  A.  Jenkins,  who  enters  upon  his  second  year’s  labors  in  the  community. 

^ 

TAKING-  GREAT  TOLL. 

Last  week  a Concord  boy  got  himself  broke  up  in  a foot-ball  game  in 
Charlotte;  and  Sunday  they  made  a new  grave  in  Winston-Salem — the  last 
resting  place  for  the  mortal  remains  of  a promising  youth,  a student  of 
the  high  school.  These  are. just  several  tolls  collected  in  following  the  most 
brutal  game  every  invented  for  the  amusement  and  excitement  of  a civiliz- 
ed people.  ...  . , 

If  the  real  object  of  the  game,  effectively  and,  brilliantly  played,  is  to 
mutilate  human  bodies,  break  necks  or  limbs,  or  maim  for  life  some  bright,' 
promising  and  robust  boy,  the  work  might.be  accomplished  quicker  and  with 
less  loss  of  valuable  time  by  the  introduction  of  a specially  invented  machine 
for  the  purpose. 

Could  not  some  other  game  be  introduced  to  entertain  school  boys,  and  to 
distinguish  schools,  that  did  not  border  so  closely  on  brutality*?  f , ; 

A FINE  BUNCH. 

• Elsewhere  in  , this  number  is  a group  picture  of  a bunch  of  kigh-school  boys, 
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who  spent  their  past  vacation  in  a very  useful  manner,  as  well  as  prof- 
itable. They  lent  their  effort  to  railroad  repair,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
officials  were  delighted  with  the  character  of  service  rendered. 

In  this  crowd  of  promising  young  men  are  to*  be  found  representatives  of 
fine  and  leading  families.  Each  of  the  boys,  just  like  all  Southerners  who 
appreciate  and  respect  a respectable  and  faithful  negro,  had  for  himself  a 
mascot  in  the  person  of  the  darkey  whom  they  had  Stand  in  the  picture. 

While  not  quite  as  exciting  and  dangerous,  it  beats  foot-ball  for  profitable 
employment  and  entertainment. 

sfc  ❖ SH  Sj!  ❖ 

“COMPELLED  HIM  TO  COME  IN.” 

It  was  paraded  about  by  the  Associated  Press  'that  President  Coolidge,  not 
a member  of  the  church,  had  been  elected  honorary  moderator  of  the  Congre- 
gational church.  Then  the  preacher  in  Washington  notified  him  that  he  had 
enrolled  him  as  a member  of  his  church  without  putting  him  through  the 
course  thought  right  and  proper  for  others,  who  connected  themselves  with 
this  church. 

Such  performances  are  neither  creditable  to  the  principals,  nor  is  it  in 
keeping  with  the  seriousness  and  the  sacredness  in  connecting  with  the 
church.  It  looks  at  best  as  a piece  of  spectacular  advertising  that  has  no 
business  in  the!  conduct  of  the  church. 

v ^ ^ 

OH,  WHY  NOT  NAME  YOUR  MEN? 

Brother  Zeb  Green,  of  the  Marshville  Home,  in  Union  county,  writing  up 
his  trip  to  the  Weekly  Press  meeting  at  Albemarle,  danced  about  in  gaiety 
long  enough  to  utter  this: 

“We  sometimes  wonder  how  Union  county  has  kept  in  the  front  ranks  all 

these  years  and  at  the  same  'time  furnish  men  to  help  build  up  cities 

like  Charlotte,  Albemarle  and  Concord.” 

You  might  have  substantiated  your  “wonder”  by  naming  the  men.  This 
authority  on  Lespedeza  is  a believer  in  his  county  and  is  loyal  to  her  in 
season  and  out  of  season. 

* ^ ❖ ❖ ❖ 

TRYING  TO  DEFEND  MUZZEY’S  HISTORY. 

A writer  in  Henry  Ford’s  Independent  fills  a whole  page  in  a strenuous 
effort  to  defend  Muzzey’s  U.  S.  History,  which  has  been  very  properly 
kicked  out  of  a number  of  schools,  in  the  common  country;  and  certainly  should 
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be  put  out  of  all  Southern  schools.  For  such  a subject  and  such  a job  the 
writer  tackled,  he  acquitted  himself  pretty  well;  but  there  is  enough  in  it 
and  to  be  read  between  the  lines,  to  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  writer  was 
very  much  inspired — after  all  it  may  be  an  advertisement. 

$ $ ^ $ $ 


THE  CHALLENGE 

It  pipes  from  yonder  barren  hill, 

And  from  far  forest  ways, 

It  haunts  the  alders  by  the  brook 
In  blue  October  days. 

It  shakes  the  sumach’s  crimson  leaves, 

I hear  its  silver  call, 

And  straight  my  heart  must  answer  it, 

The  challenge  of  the  Fall. 

It  speaks  of  summer  vanishing, 

And  what  it  brings,  I know 

The  meadows  brown,  and  blossoms  dead 
Of  coming  sleet  and  snow. 

Yet  stars  brave  shine,  in  frosty  skies, 

And  lights  of  home  sweet  call, 

And  gladly  I will  answer  it, 

The  challenge  of  the  Fall. 

— Alex  Thorn 
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KEEPING  HISTORY  STRAIGHT. 

By  R.  R.  Clark. 


History  is  a large  per  cent,  guess 
work  for  the  reason  that  most  his- 
tory is  written  long  after  the  inci- 
dents have  occurred,  when  it  is  im- 
possible to  gef t first  hand  informa- 
tion, and  much  is  left  to  the  ima- 
gination of  the  writer,  who  sets  down 
the  story  as  he  thinks  it  should  be, 
which  may  be  far  from  the  exact 
facts.  Even  when  the  story  of  great 
events  is  written  immediately  after 
they  took  place  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  get  all  the  facts.  The  wit- 
nesses often  disagree  and  sometimes 
it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  different 
viewpoints  of  the  same  incident  as 
related  by  eye-witnesses.  But  there 
are  some  events  in  history  so  well 
authenticated,  so  well  established, 
about  which  there  is  no  dispute,  that 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  mis- 
stating them. 

This  is  preliminary  to  saying  that 
so  far  as  I know  there  is  no  real 
dispute  about  the  facts  set  out  in 
history  as  to  what  took  place  at  the 
meeting  of  Gens.  Grant  and  Lee  at 
Appomattox  Court  House  in  April, 
1865,  when  the  Confederate  army 
was  surrendered  to  the  commander 
of  the  victorious  Union  forces. 
Members  of  Gen.  Lee ’s  staff  and 
Gen.  Grant  agree  as  to  the  facts  in 
their  written  statements.  And  yet 
no  incident  in  history  is  so  persis- 
tently misrepresented  in  one  parti- 
cular. 

In  ancient  times  it  was  customary 
in  a surrender  of  military  forces  for 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  sur- 
rendering forces  to  hand  his  sword, 
in  token  of  surrender,  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  victorious  forces. 


That  custom  obtained  in  the  Revo- 
lution which  made  this  country  a re- 
public, and  for  some  time  after. 
Probably  it  was  followed  as  late  ns 
the  Mexican  war. . In  any  event, 
having  been  a custom,  it  was  as- 
sumed by  a good  many  people  that 
it  was  followed  at  Appomattox,  and 
that  Gen.  Lee  tendered  his  sword  to 
Gen.  Grant;  and  to  add  to  the  ro- 
mance it  was  stated  that  Gen.  Grant 
refused  to  receive  the  sword  of  the 
Confederate  chieftian,  or  having 
taken  it  handed  it  back.  Probably 
Gen.  Grant  would  have  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  sword  if  it  had  been  ten- 
dered, or  would  have  handed  it  back, 
for  it  is  a matter  of  history  that  the 
Union  chieftian  was  most  magnani- 
mous to  his  defeated  foe.  Gen.  Grant 
was  a soldier  and  respected  courage 
and  military  ability  even  in  foes,  as 
all  truly  brave  men  do.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  sword  was  never 
tendered,  nor  was  there  any  suggetion 
of  a tender  when  the  Union  and  Con- 
federate commanders  met  in  the  Mc- 
Lane  house  to  arrange  the  terms  of 
surrender.  Members  of  Gen.  Lee ’s 
staff,  present  at  the  time,  notably  the 
late  Col.  Charles  Marshall,  of  Balti- 
more, wrote  full  and  complete  ac- 
counts of  the  incidents  of  that  his- 
tory-making event.  Gen.  Lee  did 
not  tender  his  sword  and  there  was 
no  suggestion  that  he  do  so,  and  noth- 
ing to  indicate  that  either  of  the 
principals  to  the  compact  which 
closed  the  War  Between  the  States 
had  any  thought  that  such  formality 
was  a part  of  it.  If  the  Confederate 
officers  present  are  not  to  be)  be- 
lieved, there  can  be  no  question  of 
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Gen.  Grant ’s  testimony.  In  his 
Memoirs,  which  Gen.  Grant  wrote  and 
published  in  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
and  which  may  be  found  in  some  of 
the  public  libraries,  the  following 
statement  as  to  Gen.  Lee’s  surrendel 
will  be  found  in  Yol.  11,  chapter  25, 
pages  344-346:  “No  conversation — 
not  one  word — passed  between  Gen- 
eral Lee  and  myself  either  about  pri- 
vate property,  side  arms  or  kindred 
subjects.  The  much  talked  of  sur- 
render of  General  Lee ’s  sword  and  my 
handing  it  back,  this  and  much  more 
that  has  been  said  about  it,  is  the 
purest  romance.  The  word  “sword” 
or  “side  arms”  was  not  mentioned 
by  either  of  us  until  I wrote  it  in  the 
teirms.  There  was  no  premeditation, 
and  it  did  not  occur  to  me  until  the 
moment  I wrote  it  down.  If  I had 
happened  to  omit  it  and  General  Lee 
had  called  my  attention  to  it,  I 
should  have  put  it  in  the  terms  pre- 
cisely  as  I acceded  to  the  provisions 
about  the  soldiers  retaining  their 
horses.” 

But  notwithstanding  this  estab- 
lished fact  of  history,  established  be- 
yond question  or  cavil,  the  old  fable 
that  Gen.  Lee  tendered  his  sword  to 
Gen.  Grant  lives,  moves  and  has  its 
being.  The  worst  of  it  is,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  fable  is  not  confined 
to  the  ignorant  and  unlettered,  who 
might  be  excusable.  It  is  repeated 
by  speakers,  by  newspaper  writers 
and  published  by  editors  again  and 
again,  who  should  be  ashamed  not  to 
know  better;  or  at  least  ashamed  of 
making  no  effort  to  find  the  facts. 
The  sword  tender  story  is  engaging 
and  it  goes  on  and  on.  Only  the  oth- 
er day  a newspaper  writer,  mem- 
tioned  the  coming  celebration  of  the 
erection  of  a marker  at  the  spot  of 


Gen.  Johnston’s  surrender  to  Gen. 
Sherman,  remarked  that  there  were 
no  such  formalities  at  this  surrender 
as  occurred  at  Appomattox,  when 
Gen.  Lee  tendered  his  sword,  etc. 
And  a few  years  ago  an  inquiry  ap- 
peared in  one  of  our  leading  North 
Carolina  daily  papers  as  'to  whether 
it  was  actually  true  that  Gen.  Lee 
did  tender  his  sword  to  Gen.  Grant. 
The  editor  of  the  paper  made  no  ans- 
wer and  it  was  several  days  before 
anybody,  in  the  city  in  which  the  pa- 
per is  published,  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  in  the  State,  or  among 
the  paper’s  readers,  a most  intelli- 
gent clientele,  took  the  pains  to  give 
the  facts.  Not  all  of  them  were  ig- 
norant of  these  facts,  but  i't  is  reas- 
onable to  assume  that  very  few  of 
them  knew  them.  The  fake  story  has 
been  repeated  so  often  that  is  has 
been  accepted  as  truth.  Pictures  of 
Gen.  Lee  handing  his  sword  to  Gen. 
Grant  have  appeared  often.  Not 
long  ago  one  appeared  in  the  Lite- 
rary Digest,  a publication  of  nation- 
wide circulation,  in  connection  with 
a review  of  John  Drinkwater’s  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  And  I have  no  doubt 
these  pictures  are  found  in  the 
school  histories  of  Northern  authors 
which  our  Southern  educators  persist 
in  teaching  in  the  schools,  notwith- 
standing some  of  them  falsify  the 
facts  of  established  history.  But  a 
departure  from  what  has  been  accept- 
ed for  the  truth  is  now  seemingly  ac- 
counted a mark  of  modern  progress; 
to  discard  old  beliefs,  no  matter  how 
strong  the  evidence  of  their  truth, 
is  set  up  as  breaking  away  from  an- 
cient 1 1 myths,  ’ ’ notwithstanding  what 
may  be  accepted  in  place  of  the  so- 
called  myths  is  lacking  in  any  sub- 
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stantial  foundation  and  may  have 
nothing  whatever  to  recommend  it  ex- 
cept that  it  is  new.  Therefore  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  in  the  schools,  prob- 
bably,  that  something  occurred  at  Ap- 
pomattox that  never  occurred  simply 
because  the  teachers  have  accepted  the 
picture  of  an  alleged  incident  as  his- 
toric truth. 

What  difference  does  it  make,  and 
why  be  disturbed  about  it?  To  make 
my  own  position  clear,  I will  say  that 
I am  not  of  those  who  consider 
everything  in  connection  with  the 
Confederacy  sacred.  Far  from  it. 
But  as  so  much  of  history  is  guess- 
work I am  a stickler  for  holding  to 
the  established  truths  of  history, 
whether  it  be  the  history  of  the  War 
Between  the  States  or  any  other  his- 
tory. If  Gen.  Lee  had  thought  it 
proper  to  tender  his  sword  when  he 
surrendered  we  may  be  sure  he  would 
have  done  so.  But  he  didn’t,  neither 


did  Gen.  Grant.  Gen.  Grant  says 
that  he  voluntarily  wrote  in  the 
terms  that  the  Confederate  officers 
were  to  retain  their  “side  arms,” 
which  included  swords,  and  wrote 
that  without  premeditation  or  sug- 
gestion. He  did  change  the  demand 
for  the  surrender  of  the  Confeder- 
ate cavalry  horses  when  Gen.  Lee 
suggested  that  the  animals  were  the 
private  property  of  the  soldiers  and 
would  be  needed  to  make  a crop. 
And  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

I have  gone  into  detail  in  this  mat- 
ter not  with  'the  hope  of  stopping  the 
repetition  of  a hoary  fake.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  set  the  facts  before  the 
boys  and  girls  especially,  and  any 
others  who  may  read  this,  and  to  get 
the  facts  fixed  in  some  minds,  with 
the  hope  that  the  established  truth 
of  an  important  historic  event  may 
not  be  falsified  until  the  false  is  uni- 
versally accepted  as  the  true. 


BOB  TAYLOR  ON  HEAVEN. 

What  heaven  is  like,  I do  Eot  know,  but  I long  have  dreamed  of  its 
purple  hills  and  fields  of  light,  blossoming  with  immortal  beauty;  of  its 
brooks  of  laughter  and  its  rivers  of  song  and  its  palaces  of  eternal  love. 
I long  have  dreamed  that  every  bird  with  its  life  here  may  sing  forever 
there  in  the  tree  of  life,  and  every  consecrated  soul  that?  suffers  here  may 
rest  among  its  flowers  and  live  and  love  forever.  I long  have  dreamed  of 
opal  towers  and  burnished  golden  domes,  but  what  care  I for  gates  of  pearl 
or  streets  of  gold  if  I can  meet:  the  loved  ones  who  have  blessed  me  here, 
and  see  the  glorified  faces  of  father  and  mother  and  the  boy  brother  who 
died  among  the  bursting  buds  of  hope,  and  take  again  in  my  arms  my 
baby  who  fell  asleep  when  her  little  tongue  had  learned  to  lisp,  “Our 
Father  who  art  in  heaven?”  What  care  I for  crowns  of  stars  or  harps 
of  gold  if  I can  love  and  laugh  and  sing  with'  them  forever  in  the  smile  of 
my  Saviour  and  my  God? 
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CONTENTED  JOHN. 

One  honest  John  Tompkins,  a hedger  and  ditcher, 

Although  he  was  poor,  did  not  want  to  he  richer; 

For  all  wishes  in  him  were  prevented 
By  a fortunate  habit  of  being  contented. 

Though  cold  was  the  weather,  or  dear  was  the  food, 

John  never  was  found  in  murmuring  mood. 

For  this  he  was  constantly  heard  to  declare, 

What  he  could  not  prevent  he  would  cheerfully  bear. 

“For  why  should  I grumble  and  murmur?”  he  said, 

If  I cannot  get  meat,  I’ll  be  thankful  for  bread; 

And  though  fretting  may  make  my  calamities  deeper. 

It  never  will  cause  bread  and  cheese  to  be  cheaper.” 

If  John  was  afflicted  with  sickness  or  pain, 

He  wished  himself  better,  but  did  not  complain; 

Nor  lie  down  and  fret  in  despondency  and  sorrow, 

But  said  that  he  hoped  to  be  better  tomorrow. 

If  anyone  wronged  him  or  treated  him  ill. 

Why,  John  was  good  natured  and  sociable  still, 

For  he  said  that  revenging  the  injury  done 
Would  be  making  two  wrongs  where  there  need  be  but  one. 

And  thus  honest  John,  though  his  station  was  humble, 

Passed  through  this  sad  world  without  ever  a grumble; 

And  ’twere  well  if  some  folk,  who  are  greater  and  richer, 
Would  copy  John  Tompkins,  the  hedger  and  ditcher. 

— Selected. 


The  man  who  has  not  anything  to  boast  of  but  his  illustrious  ancestors 
is  like  a potato — the  only  good  thing  belonging  to  him  is  under  the 
ground. — Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 
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ELLIS  ISLAND. 

This  article  by  Earnest  Halliday  is  a living  picture  of  one  of  the  biggest 
hotels  in  the  world,  and  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. We  have  all  heard  of  Ellis  Island,  and  it  would,  be  of  great  interest  to 
know  just  how  many  present-day  Americans  have  a personal  acquaintance 
with  this  powerful  institution. 


More  than  two  million  meals  a 
year!  How  would  you  like  to  be  the 
cook?  Yet  that  is  the  record  of 
meals  served  in  the  dining-room  at 
Ellis  Island,  where  immigrants  from 
other  lands  are  detained  temporarily 
on  entering  the  country. 

The  dining-room 
is  an  inviting  place, 
with  long  tables  and 
tiled  Hoors.  The 
dishes,  though  thick 
and  substantial,  are 
scrupulously  clean. 

And  here  they  eat — 
fathers,  mothers, 
big  brothers  and 
little  sisters,  all 
seated  in  long 
rows.  Many  lan- 
guages are  spoken 
and  many  races  rep- 
resented in  this  din- 
ing-room, and  peo- 
ple of  several  differ- 
ent colors  are  to  be 
seen.  The  Jewish 
immigrants  sit  by 
themselves,  because 
their  religion  requires  that  they  eat 
only  meats  that  are  ** kosher’ ’ that  is, 
prepared  in  accordance  with  the  cer- 
emonial rites  of  their  faith.  Indeed 
on  this  account,  there  is  a seperate 
kitchen  where  the  meats  of  the  Jew 
ish  people  may  be  made  ready. 

The  great  soup  kettles  of  solid 
copper,  holding  more  than  a tubful 


ofnourishing  liquid,  with  ladles,  each 
containing  a quart  or  more,  give 
some  idea  of  the  large  scale  on  which 
preparations  for  so  many  hungry 
people  must  be  made. 

“We  can  seat  eight  hundred  at  a 
time  and  sometimes  we  have  to  set 
the  tables  five  times 
over,  ’ 9 said  the 
steward/*  We  serve 
simple  food  but  of 
the  very  best  quali- 
ty. One  difficulty 
we  have  to  meet  is 
that  our  knives  and 
forks  and  other 
small  table  articles 
disappear  so  rapidly. 
Our  guests  take  them 
as  souvenirs.  On 
an  average  we  have 
to  replace  twelve 
dozen  knives,  forks 
and  spoons  each 
week,  and  at  a cost 
of  four  dollars  a 
dozen,  this  amounts 
to  a considerable 
sum.  ’ ’ 

Milk  is  served  to  the  women  and 
children  every  meal  and  they  also  re- 
ceive milk  and  crackers  in  the  de- 
tention quarters  at  other  times  during 
the  day. 

These  people  for  the  most  part,  are 
third-class  passengers  from  the  forty- 
three  countries  from  which  aliens  are 
admitted  to  the  United  States.  They 


A Sample  Bill  of  Fare 
from  the 

Immigrant  Dining-rocm 
Breakfast 

Boiled  Rice  with  Milk 

Stewed  Peaches 
Bread  and  Butter  Coffee 

Dinner 

Mock  Turtle  Soup 
Ragout  of  Beef  Vegetables 
Boiled  Potatoes 

Bread  and  Butter 
Liberty  Pudding  Coffee 

Supper 

Lamb  Hash  with  Green  Peppers- 
Apple  Sauce 

Bread  and  Butter 
Tea  or  Coffee 
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form  the  great  majority  of  newcomers 
to  our  shores,  and  they  are  the  folks 
most  likely  to  remain  at  Ellis  Island, 
for  any  length  of  time.  First  and 
second  class  passengers  are  ex- 
amined just  before  the  ship  reaches 
New  York,  and  if  they  can  show  a 
clean  bill  of  health  and  their  papers 
are  in  order,  they  are  not  required 
to  go  to  Ellis  Island  at  all.  In  case 
anything  is  wrong,  however,  they, 
too,  must  take  the  trip  down  the 
harbor  to  the  Island,  only  a bow- 
shot from  the  Goddes  of  Liberty, 
who  from  her  coign  of  vantage  on 
Bedloe ’s  Island  surveys  harbor  and 
room  and  at  certain  hours  husbands 
are  permitted  to  visit  with  their 
families.  Adjoining  it  is  a large 
out-of-door  porch,  roofed  and  screen- 
ed, where  children  are  allowed  to 
play.  The  sleeping  quarters  are  not 
such  as  the  average  American  would 
care  to  occupy  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  beds,  or  bunKs,  are  ar- 
ranged one  above  the  other  in  single 
cot  style  on  iron  frames,  and  are 
made  up  by  spreading  army  blankets 
upon  the  woven  wire  springs,  no  mat- 
tress or  pillow  being  furnished.  It 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  permit 
the  use  of  the  latter  articles,  for  the 
place  would  soon  be  over-run  with 
undesirable  inhabitants.  The  blank- 
ets, however,  can  be  cleansed  daily 
and  kept  free  from  vermin. 

Religious  Services 

Among  religious  folks,  interest 
centers  in  the  provision  made  for 
religious  services  on  Sundays.  The 
main  hall  has  been  fitted  up  with  a 
platform  and  pulpit;  also  a pipe 
organ,  the  gift  of  Commissioner  Tod. 
In  this  room  on  Sunday  mornings  all 
adults  desiring  to  attend  religious 
services  gather.  Our  Roman  Catholic 


friends  are  accustomed  to  begin  ear- 
ly at  divine  worship,  and  to  them  is 
assigned  the  hours  from  eight  until 
nine.  Protestants  come  next,  from 
nine  until  ten,  and  the  adherents  of 
the  Jewish  faith  follow  from  ten 
to  eleven.  As  one  congregation  files 
out,  another  is  admitted.  It  is  some- 
what embarrassing  to  the  speaker 
using  the  English  language  to  be 
confronted  by  an  audience  of  so 
many  different  nationalities  and 
tongues.  The  difficulty  is  somewhat 
alleviated  by  the  presence,  usually, 
of  one  or  more  speakers  who  are  able 
to  interpret,  and  by  the  fact  that 
English  is  increasingly  becoming  the 
language  that  is  generally  under- 
stood. The  Home  Missionary  Society 
has  its  part  in  the  provision  of 
speakers  for  the  Sunday  Protestant 
services.  It  is  interesting  at  the  end 
of  the  meeting,  to  see  the  Hebrew 
brethren  file  in,  their  hats  on  their 
heahs,  and  the  smoke  from  their 
pipes  rising  like  incense  to  the  high- 
vaulted  ceiling.  “Put  on  your  hat,” 
said  a missionary  to  a bystander, 
“or  you  will  spoil  this  Jewish  ser- 
vice. ’ ’ 

The  Congregational  Share 

What  part  have  Congregationalists 
in  welfare  work  for  the  immigrant? 
A very  important  one.  To  their 
charge,  under  the  management  of  the 
Home  Missionary  Society,  is  com- 
mitted the  kindergarten  and  schools, 
where  children  from  two  to  seventeen 
are  permitted  to  come  daily  and 
amuse  themselves  and  work  and  play 
together.  Mrs.  Jennie  F.  Pratt,  the 
efficient  principal  of  the  school, 
mothers  all  the  children  no  matter 
what  their  nationality  or  language. 
Her  school  family  sometimes  drops 
down  to  twenty-five,  and  then,  in 
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rush  periods,  increases  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five.  She  and  her 
assistants  take  these  children  from 
many  climes  and  try  to  show  them, 
first  of  all,  that  there  is  in  America 
a sympathetic,  helping  hand  ready  to 
be  held  out  to  them.  The  older 
children  are  interested  in  the  reading 
lessons,  and  some  of  the  girls  do 
needle-work  that  is  of  astonishing 
excellence.  Lessons  in  manners  and 
politeness  are  not  neglected.  Some 
of  these  little  folks,  to  be  sure,  may 
be  sent  back  home,  but  most  of  them 
will  be  admitted  to  the  country.  In 
any  case,  they  will  have  received  an 
impression  which  they  will  never  for- 
get from  the  friendly  attitude  of 
those  who  meet  them  at  the  portal 
of  the  country  and  give  them  a hearty 
welcome. 

Congregational  responsibility  does 
not  stop  when  these  children  move 
on  to  their  new  homes,  but  extends 
to  them  and  the  members  of  their 
families  so  far  as  they  may  be  within 
the  Congregational  sphere  wherever 
they  may  settle.  It  provides  minis- 
ters for  them  in  their  own  language 
ters  for  them  in  their  own  language, 
wlio  by  word  and  example  try  to 
teach  them  what  it  is  to  be  a Chris- 
tian and  a good  American.  It  pror 
vides  supervision  for  upwards  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy  foreign- 
speaking groups  holding  services 
in  twenty-three  languages  other  than 
English. 

The  importance  of  this  immigrant 
work  canhardly  be  overestimated. 
What  possibilities  exist  in  the  lives 
of  these  newcomers,  either  for  good 
or  evil,  or  for  the  good  or  detriment 
of  the  country  to  which  they  come! 
One  never  ceases  to  wonder  in  look- 
ing at  their  faces  what  their  ex- 


periences have  been  in  the  Old 
Country,  what  hardships  they  have 
suffered,  how  many  of  them  have  been 
driven  from  home  by  the  cruelty  of 
political  or  economic  oppression, 
how  many  of  them  hide  in  their 
hearts  sorrows  which  gnaw  daily  at 
their  inmost  lives;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  pictures  of  prosperity 
and  success  they  have  painted  for 
themselves  in  imagination,  how  they 
are  looking  forward  to  the  new  land 
from  which  many  letters  were  re- 
they  have  heard  so  much  about,  and 
ceived  urging  them  to  make  the 
great  adventure. 

Here  are  :*young  married  peoplte 
with  their  little  ones,  looking  for- 
ward with  hope  and  animation  to  a 
little  farm ; here  an  old  mother, 
whosse  friends  have  nearly  all  passed 
on,  and  who  has  been  called  to  Amer^ 
ica  by  children  who  are  anxious  that 
she  shall  spend  her  declining  years 
with  them;  here  are  young  people, 
perhaps  the  first  members  of  their 
family  to  come  to  America,  anticipat- 
ing with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  to 
their  experiences  in  the  new  coun- 
try. Hope  and  despair,  optimism 
and  lingering  sorrow,  childish  in- 
difference and  heavy  responsibility 
are  all  represented  in  the  long  lines 
of  human  beings  who  emerge  daily 
from  the  ferry-boat  at  Battery  Park 
and  stream  out  into  the  cities  and 
rural  districts  of  our  land.  Surely 
Americans,  above  all,  American 
Christians,  have  a tremendous  op- 
portunity whereveA  they  come  in 
contact  with  these  newcomers  to  our 
shores.  By  meeting  them  in  friend- 
ly fashion,  by  extending  to  them  the 
sympathy  and  co-operation  which  the 
Golden  Rule  enjoins,  we  shall  be  lay- 
ing sure  foundations,  not  only  for 
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tha  success  of  our  own  land  but  for 
a better  international  understanding 
as  the  years  go  on. 

Inspection. 

When  the  steamer  docks,  the  third- 


amination  for  any  traces  of  conta- 
gious trachoma,  scalp  diseases,  or 
manifest  physical  deformities.  Those 
who  are  not  free  from  such  diseases 
have  a chalk  mark  placed  on  their 
clothing,  khich  means  that  a special 


“THE  IMMIGRANT  MADONNA” 


“This  failtide,  America,  I bring  you  my  sen, 

My  baby  son. 

He  came  with  little  heritage, 

But  his  eyes  are  clear  and  his  body  strong. 

He  is  ready  for  you  to  do  with  him  what  you  will. 

What  you  will. 

Will  you  use  him  hurriedly  for  your  quick  ends? 

And  will  you  then  discard  him  because  he  is  worn  out  and  a foreigner? 
Or  will  you  teach  him,  watch  him  grow,  and  help  him  to  be  one  of  you. 

To  work  with  you  these  great  things  you  seek? 

He  is  my  son,  America, 

And  all  my  treasure. 

I bring  him  here  to  you — 

And  ycu,  what  will  you  do  with  him?” 


class  passengers  are  taken  to  the  Is- 
land, as  a matter  of  course,  in  barges 
assigned  by  the  Government  to  such 
service.  On  arriving  they  go  im- 
mediately to  the  first  floor  of  the 
building,  where  they  are  inspected  by 
physicians.  They  undergo  an  ex- 


medical examination  is  necessary. 
The  suspected  cases  are  then  divided 
into  groups  and  examined  in  seperate 
rooms  by  men  and  women  physicians, 
according  to  sex.  Persons  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis  or  any  other  con- 
tagious or  communicable  disease  are 
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not  eligible  for  admission  to  this 
country,  and  in  most  instances  are 
looked  after  before  the  ship  docks. 

Immigrants  who  pass  the  physical 
examination  take  their  baggage  and 
proceed  up  the  stairs  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  their  papers.  Each  wears  a 
large  whit  card,  conspicuously  dis- 
played. on  which  are  two  black  num- 
erals. The  first  and  larger  indicates 
the  number  of  the  manifest  sheet  on 
which  his  name  appears  as  enrolled 
by  the  steamship  company : the  se- 
cond indicates  the  line  of  the  sheet 
which  gives  this  information.  Each 
sheet  has  thirty-three  lines  and  gives 
data  concerning  that  number  of 
people.  It  contains  the  name.  age. 
birthplace,  destination.  occupation, 
and  so  forth,  of  each  applicant  for 
admission. 

The  room  in  which  the  papers  are 
examined  is  a large  one.  divided  in- 
to long  rows  by  means  of  seats  placed 
length-wise.  The  lines  form  between 
these  seats,  but  they  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  people  to  rest  while 
awaiting  the  tedious  examination  of 
papers  by  the  inspectors  stationed 
at  the  end  of  each  line.  Some  of 
these  inspectors  speak  more  than  one 
language,  although  it  is  not  an  es- 
sential requirement  for  the  position. 
There  are  interpreters  at  the  call  of 
the  inspectors  who  are  able  to  make 
plain  all  questions  and  answers  in- 
cident to  the  examination. 

If  the  papers  of  a family  are  in 
order  and  assurance  is  given  that 
none  of  its  members  will  become  a 
public  charge,  it  passes  on  to  the 
room  where  the  various  railroads 
have  ticket  offices  and  where  money 
changers  are  stationed  ready  to  ex- 
change the  gold  and  silver  currency 
of  other  lands  into  United  States 


money,  at  a fixed  rate.  Some  im- 
migrants have  orders  for  railroad 
tickets,  while  other  purchase  them 
upon  entering  the  room.  In  any  case, 
each  person  is  tagged  with  the  ini- 
tials of  the  railroad  or  steamship 
line  he  is  to  travel  by,  and  he  is 
transferred  by  ferry  to  Battery  Park, 
where  relatives  are  likely  to  be  wait- 
ing for  him.  If  he  is  going  out  of 
the  city  he  makes  his  way,  in  one 
fashion  or  another,  to  the  railway 
station  and  takes  up  another  stage 
of  the  long  journey.  In  order  that 
immigrants  may  not  be  the  victims 
of  food  profiteers,  the  Government 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  pur- 
chase boxes  containing  necessities 
for  the  trip.  The  contents  of  the 
boxes  are  shown  in  glass  cases,  so  the 
purchaser  knows  exactly  what  he  is 
buying.  A large  box  of  bread,  sand- 
wiches and  fruit  costs  a dollar  and 
a half:  a smaller  box  a dollar  and  a 
quarter. 

Eeasors  for  detention 

Xo  one  who  can  pass  the  medical 
and  legal  requirements  is  ever  de- 
tained at  Ellis  Island  over  night,  but 
a good  many  people  do  not  pass  them 
immediately.  For  example,  if  one 
member  of  the  family  is  afflicted  with 
trachoma  or  some  other  disease,  it 
may  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  to 
the  Hospital  on  the  Island  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  will  be  detained 
until  he  recovers.  Or  if  the  ‘‘quota’’ 
from  his  country  is  filled,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  immigrant  to  re- 
main until  the  final  disposition  if  his 
case  i usually  after  appeal  to  Wash- 
ington) has  been  made.  So  it 
happens  that  there  are  always  a great 
many  newcomers  at  Ellis  Island,  par- 
ticularly during  the  first  months  of 
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the  immigration  year,  which  begins 
July  1,  when  the  steamship  companies 
are  rushing  people  to  this  country. 

It  is  with  these  temporary  guests 
of  the  Government,  whose  expenses, 
by  the  way,  are  borne  by  the  steam- 
ship companies  which  bring  them  in. 
that  the  welfare  workers  of  various 
organizations  are  chiefly  concerned. 
There  are  twenty-four  societies  and 
organizations  represented  t at  the 
Island,  among  them  The  Congrega- 
tional Home  Missionary  Society.  The 
is  conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  the  General  Committee  of  Immi- 
grant Aid  at  Ellis  Island,  and  the 
Home  Missionary  Society  has  a re- 


presentative on  the  Committee.  The 
visitor  to  the  sland  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  desire  of  these 
religious  and  charitable  organizations 
to  help  the  newcomer,  and  also  with 
the  manifest  purpose  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  everything  possible  to 
make  what  is  necessarily  a somewhat 
trying  experience  bearable.  The  de- 
tention room  for  women,  for  ex- 
ample, is  large  and  airy  and  looks 
out  on  the  harbor.  It  is  floored  with 
white  tiles  and  is  well  supplied  with 
benches  which  can  be  brought  to- 
gether in  groups  if  the  women  desire. 
Children  run  freely  about  in  this 
city. 


To  find  a cure  for  all  his  ills 
He  went  to  doctors,  took  their  pills; 

To  mineral  spring  and  mountain  peak 
He  went,  his  wanted  health  to  seek; 

To  sanitoriums  he  went, 

On  strength  and  restoration  bent; 

To  specialists  of  every  kind, 

But  no  assistance  did  he  find. 

And  now  was  left  but  one  more  chance. 

He  went — ’twas  not  to  sunny  France — 

The  last  resort  he  would  not  shirk, 

And  so — he  went — he  went  to  work. 

— Frank  Strickland,  in  Our  Young  People. 


A UNIQUE  FARM. 

By  G.  A.  Tibbans 


A queer  sort  of  farm — the  most 
unique  industry  in  the  country — is 
located  at  Isle  of  Hope,  Georgia.  It 
is  the  diamond-back  terrapin  farm 
operated  and  owned  by  A.  M.  Barbee, 
the  original  “terrapin  man,”  of 
Georgia.  It  is  the  only  farm  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  so  far  as  is  known, 
and  it  is  a very  profitable  venture. 


Isle  of  Hope  is  the  only  place  in  the 
world  where  terrapin  are  hatched  by 
artifieal  means  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, or  any  other  purpose.  The 
proprietor  of  this  unique  farm  has 
solved  the  problem  of  terrapin  propa- 
gation— he  has  been  in  the  business 
about  twenty-five  years  and  claims 
to  be  able  to  hatch  and  rear  the 
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young  terrapin  better  than  the  fe- 
males themselves  because  of  the  pro- 
tection he  affords  the  eggs  and  young 
from  the  natural  predatory  enemies 
of  the  terrapin  family. 

Thousands  of  terrapin  from  the 
farm  are  sold  annually  to  hotels  and 
restaurants  in  all  the  larger  cities. 
Mr.  Barbee  probably  knows  more 
about  the  habits  and  needs  of  the 
terrapin  than  any  man  in  this  coun- 
try. His  success  in  handling  the 
eggs  means  that  he  has  done  what 
no  other  man  has  been  able  to  do. 
He  discovered  his  method  of  incuba- 
tion accidentally,  but  it  very  likely 
meant  the  prevention  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  diamond-back  terrapin. 

Each  season  thousands  of  people 
visit  the  terrapin  farm,  and  from  500 
to  600  baby  terrapins  are  sold  each 
winter  as  souvenirs.  There  are 
something  like  ten  thousand  terrapin 
in  the  thirty  pens  on  the  farm,  not 
including  about  the  same  number 
that  have  not  yet  reached  a market- 
able age.  The  terrapin  intended  for 
the  m arket  are  kept  separated  from 
the  others,  and  there  is  a special  hos- 
pital pen  were  sick  terrapin  are  iso- 
lated from  the  well  ones.  The  loss 
by  death  at  the  farm  is  exceedingly 
small. 

The  most  interesting  experiment 
conducted  by  the  owner  of  this  farm 
is  that  out  of  which  he  invented  a 
process  of  incubation  by  which  he 
can  hatch  the  terrapin  eggs.  Arti- 
ficila  incubation  of  terrapin  eggs  wras 
before  considered  an  impossibility. 
Each  incubator  is  carefully  marked 
with  the  date  when  the  eggs  are  ex- 
pected to  hatch.  There  are  now 
forty  incubators  on  the  farm.  Incu- 
baiton  in  the  hatcheries  requries  ap- 
proximately twelve  weeks  ’ time, 


which  is  about  'twice  as  long  as  would 
be  necessary  under  normal  condi- 
tions^ 

The  terrapin  are  divided  into  three 
sizes.  The  largest  are  known  as  the 
the  “ count’ ’ and  measure  about  six 
and  one  half  inches.  The  next  are 
known  as  the  “halves’’  and  measure 
a bit  more  than  five  inchies.  These 
are  the  fine  marketable  terrapin  and 
can  always  be  counted  upon  to  bring 
fancy  prices.  There  is  also  a smaller 
size  known  as  the  “quarter,”  which 
is  also  a very  good  table  terrapin. 
The  greater  demand  is  always  for 
the  larger  terrapin,  though  the 
smaller  ones  are  sweeter  and  more 
tender. 

There  is  very  little  demand  for 
terrapin  in  the  southern  states,  and 
this  only  to  supply  tourists — very 
few  people  in  thhe  South  care  for 
terrapin.  Practically  all  the  best 
terrapin  are  shipped  to  the  North, 
wThere  all  the  finer  hotels  serve  them 
in  various  forms.  There  are  very 
few  of  the  present-day  cooks  who 
can  properly  prepare  a bowl  of  ter- 
rapin soup  or  a plate  of  stew. 
Diamond-back  terrapin  stew  costs 
the  consumer  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  a 
plate  in  the  larger  cities. 

The  unique  Georgia  farm  on  which 
the  terrapin  are  kept  in  not  more 
than  200  feet  long  and  a half  as 
wide.  It  is  securely  enclosed  and 
roofed,  but  is  well  ven'tilated.  The 
entire  place  can  be  flooded  with  wa- 
ter at  will.  The  pens  are  always 
flooded  when  the  terrapin  are  fed, 
which  is  usually  about  three  times 
a week  in  the  spring  and  summer  and 
not  at  all  in  the  winter  when  they 
bury  themselves  deep  in  the  sand  for 
their  annual  hibernation.  The  pens 
are  sunk  several  feet  beneath  the 
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surface  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
animals  by  digging.  A foundation 
of  brick  was  found  to  be  impractic- 
able because  the  terrapin  will  scratch 
at  the  brick  until  they  wear  their 
claws  away.  Sometimes  it  is  neces- 
sary to  dig  to  a depth  of  three  feet 
or  more  to  unearth  terrapin  for 
winter  trade. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  of  raising  ter- 
rapin before  was  that  the  animals  in 
confinement  would  invariably  eat 
their  own  eggs.  It  was  many  years  be- 
fore the  difficulty  was  overcome. 
Even  after  Mr.  Barbee  had  perfected 
the  incubators  he  could  not  fill  them 
because  the  eggs  were  either  de- 
stroyed or  were  scattered  all  over 
the  pens,  buried  out  of  sight,  often 
at  considerable  depth,  which  made  it 
necessary  to  spade  up  the  entire 
farm  each  day  to  secure  them.  This 
process  was  so  disturbing  to  the 
terrapin  that  it  was  abandoned. 

One  day,  after  feeding,  a hillock 
of  sand  was  left  in  the  wake  of  the 
receding  water.  The  following  morn- 
ing it  was  found  that  the  hillock  was 
literally  sown  with  fresh  eggs.  Now 
the  hillocks  of  sand  are  carefully  pre- 
pared and  maintained  in  each  of  the 
breeding  pens.  It  is  now  only  neces- 
sary to  turn  the  sand  over  to  un- 
cover the  eggs. 

One  would  deem  it  impossible  that 
these  ungainly  creatures  should  be 
endowed  with  any  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, yet  they  know  Mr.  Barbee  as 
a dog  knows  his  master.  He  has  a 
peculiar  clucking  call  that  they  an- 
swer to  immediately.  They  will  also 
respond  to  his  whistle.  The  terra- 
pin will  crawl  over  his  feet  and  al- 
most up  his  legs  to  reach  their  food. 
They  will  also  come  to  him  at  the 


waving  of  his  handkerchief.  It  is 
'rather  flesh-creeping  sensation  to  hear 
the  claws  of  several  thousand  terrapin 
scraping  over  the  firm  sand.  From 
anybody  but  Mr.  Barbee  the  terra- 
pin will  flee.  The  terrapin  are  the 
shyest  of  creatures.  A little  noise  will 
confuse  and  terrify  them  readily.  Mr. 
Barbee  once  went  into  the  pens  wear- 
a new  suit  of  clothes  and  a new  pair 
of  shoes.  He  was  very  much  surprised 
to  see  his  pets  fleeing  in  a panic  in 
all  directions. 

The  owner  of  this  wonderful  farm 
has  a number  of  dogs  to  which  the 
terrapin  have  become  accustomed.  The 
canines  run  about  the  farm  at  will, 
jumping  from  space  to  space,  care- 
fully avoiding  stepping  on  the  terra- 
pin, wffiich  proceed  about  their  busi- 
ness without  paying  the  least  atten- 
tion to  the  invaders.  The  terrapin 
will  even  brush  against  the  legs  of 
the  dogs  when  'they  are  standing  still. 
None  of  the  dogs  will  make  any  at- 
tempt to  molest  the  terrapin. 

The  greatest  of  these  dogs  is 
“Dan. Dan  is  a pointer,  and  has 
been  trained  to  the  last  word  of  per- 
fection. He  is  wise  in  all  the  arts 
of  birdcraft  and  is  much  in  demand 
by  hunters.  Dan  has  been  taught 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  guard  the  terra- 
pin at  night.  So  thoroughly  has  he 
learned  his  duties  that  after  he  has 
been  locked  in  for  the  night  neither 
Mr.  Barbee  nor  any  member  of  his 
family  is  allowed  to  enter  the  pens 
until  it  is  time  for  Dan  to  come  out 
for  his  breakfast  the  following  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  Barbee  has  a very  unique  farm 
and  a very  efficient  staff  of  four- 
legged “farmers. ’ ’ And  it  is  a very 
profitable  industry. 
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COLLEGE  BOYS  WORK  AS  TRACK  LABORERS. 


(1)  Hal  Dobson,  (2)  Vaughn  Wyrick,  (3)  Lonnie  Myers,  (4)  Clydd  Dicker- 
son,  (5)  Joe  Patterson,  (6)  Houston  Patton,  son  of  Section  Foreman  W.  C. 
Patton,  (7)  Luther  Lineberry,  (8)  Oliver  Dobson,  (9)  Norris  Hatcher,  (10) 
Judson  Ashby,  (11)  Grey  Sydnor,  (12)  S.  R.  Miller,  Tie  Inspector,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C.,  (13)  W.  C.  Patton,  Section  Foreman,  Pilot  Mountain,  NJ  C.,‘  (14) 
Bill  Bell,  son  of  Agent  W.  G.  Bell,  of  Pilot  Mountain,  N .C.,  (15)  Lester 
Haynes,  (16)  Charles  Ashby,  (17)  Porter  Graves,  (18)  Rossie  George,  (19) 
Steve  Franklin  (col.),  in  service  39  years,  (20)  H.  D.  Fogleman,  Section 
Foreman,  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 


When  labor  was  scarce  on  the 
Atlantic  & Yadkin  Railway  during 
the  summer,  a group  of  high  school 
and  college  boys  from  Mount  Airy 
and  Pilot  Mountain,  N.  C.,  volun- 
teered for  service  and  worked  every 
day  during  their  vacation  period. 
Besides  getting  practical  lessons  in 
the  art  of  track  maintenance,  these 
boys  rendered  such  excellent  service 
that  Superintendent  J.  S.  Bergman 


regretted  having  to  give  them  up 
when  the  schools  an  colleges  re-open- 
ed. These  young  men  loaded  as 
many  as  237  cross-ties  in  one  hour 
while  the  thermometer  was  standing 
around  98  and  99. 

“They  asked  no  favors  and  were 
Mull  of  pep’  all  the  time, ” declares 
Mr.Bergman,  “and  we  are  very  proud 
of  their  service.” 
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LUTHER,  THE  HAPPY,  HOME-LOVING 

MAN. 

^ By  Uthai  Vincent  Wilcox 


Luther,  the  brave  fighter  for  spir- 
itual truths;  the  man  who  dared  the 
world  powers  of  his  time  and  defied 
them  one  and  all  to  make  him  recant, 
was  a kind  father  who  enjoyed  hav- 
ing a good  romp  with  his  children 
and  was  never  happier  than  when  he 
could  make  his  family  merry. 

It  is  a more  unusual  viewpoint  of 
Martin  Luther  to  picture  his  home 
life.  The  stern  hero  of  the  Refor- 
mation who  dared  to  nail  his  oppos- 
ing beliefs  on  the  door  of  the  church 
on  that  memorable  day,  October  31, 
1517 — 406  years  ago — was  a kind  if 
not  an  indulgent  father.  The  world 
in  looking  at  his  public  life  and  in 
re-reading  his  declarations  of  inde- 
pendence against  the  Catholic 
Church  of  his  day,  has  come  to  re- 
gard him  as  a great  thinker,  a philo- 
sopher, a leader,  somewhat  forgetful 
of  those  human  qualities  that  are  a 
part  of  the  intimate  life. 

Luther  as  a monk  and  a priest  had 
taken  among  other  vows  the  pledge 
of  celibacy,  that  is,  of  remaining 
single.  But  in  his  close  study  of  the 
Scriptures  he  found  that  the  apostle 
Paul  disagreed  with  the  Church  of 
his  day,  and  so  he  renounced  his  vov/ 
and  plainly  preached  against  it.  At 
this  time  he  had  no  intention  of  mar- 
rying, although  urging  others  to  do 
so.  He  wrote  to  a friend:  “Not  that 
I lack  the  feelings  of  a man  but  my 
mind  is  adverse  to  matrimony  be- 
cause I daily  expect  the  death  de- 
creed to  the  heretics. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Luther 
made  his  great  speech  before  the 


Diet  at  Worms  when  standing  in 
front  of  the  Emperor,  Charles  V,  he 
had  the  courage  to  say:  “Unless  I 
am  convinced  by  testimonies  taken 
from  Scripture  I stand  firmly  by  the 
Scriptures  adduced  by  myself  and 
my  conscience  is  bound  in  the  World 
of  God.  Retract  I cannot  and  will 
not,  for  to  do  anything  against  one’s 
conscience  is  unsafe  and  dangerous. 
Here  I stand ; I can  not  do  otherwise. 
God  help  me.” 

It  is  no  wonder  that  he  daily  ex- 
pected the  death  that  the  church 
meted  out  to  heretics  after  a positive 
statement  like  that.  But  as  has  been 
the  case  in  the  lives  of  other  great 
heroes,  his  very  courage  and  forti- 
tude cowed  his  worst  enemies. 

Finally,  Luther  did  marry.  His 
aged  father  said  that  he  did  it  “to 
spite  the  devil.  ’ ’ Whatever  were 
the  motives,  Luther  was  happy  with 
Lis  bride,  Katharine  von  Bora.  Since 
a little  girl  she  had  lived  in  a convent 
but  she  had  read  the  writings  of 
Luther  and  came  to  believe  in  them. 
On  June  13,  1525,  Luther’s  pastor 
and  close  friend,  Johann  Bugenhag- 
en,  made  them  one.  It  is  true  that 
‘ ‘ Luther,  the  Reformer  of  the 
Church,  as  husband  and  father,  be- 
came also  a reforming  example  for 
the  Christian  family  life,  which  also 
stood  in  great  need  of  a reforma- 
tion. ’ ’ 

Martin  Luther’s  pet  name  for  his 
wife  was  “the  morning  star  of  Wit- 
tenberg. ’ ’ 

Wittenberg  was  the  city  in  which 
they  lived.  But  the  name  “Morn- 
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in  Star”  meant  more  than  a beauti- 
ful tribute,  it  also  referred  to  her 
habit  of  arising  long  before  anyone 
else.  That  was  quite  unusual  in 
many  of  the  German  cities  of  that 
time.  Some  of  the  records  show 
that  people  took  life  in  an  easy-go- 
ing way.  Sleeping,  eating  and  drink- 
ing, having  a general  boisterous  time 
had  come  to  be  the  main  concern  of 
most  people.  In  fact  general  moral- 
ity was  at  a very  low  ebb,  far  lower 
than  average  conditions  in  the  cities 
of  today. 

Katharine  was  most  energetic  and 
took  good  care  of  the  large  growing 
family.  Martin  Luther  was  not  un- 
mindful of  her  good  points,  and  he 
wrote  many  nice  things  about  her. 
He  specially  appreciated  her  ability 
to  help  him  in  his  discussions  with 
the  Church.  At  one  time  he  said, 
“ Katie  understands  the  Bible  better 
than  any  papists  did  twenty  years 
ago.  ’ ’ 

At  another  time  he  told  a friend 
of  his  that  he!  1 1 would  not  change 
his  Katie  for  France  and  Venice,  be- 
cause God  had  given  her  to  me,  and 
other  women  have  much  worse  faults, 
and  she  it  true  to  me  and  a good 
mother  to  my  children.”  You  see, 
Luther  felt  very  much  as  true  mar- 
ried folks  of  today  feel.  He  just 
couldn’t  stop  singing  her  praises: 
“The  greatest  happiness  is  to  have  a 
wife  to  whom  you  can  trust  your 
business  and  who  is  a good  mother  to 
your  children.”  As  lovers  sometimes 
do,  he  talked  to  his  wife  about  him- 
self: “Katie,  you  have  a husband 
who  loves  you.” 

There  were  six  children  in  the 
family — three!  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. One  became  a lawyer,  the 
oldest  boy  Hans.  The  second  son, 


Martin,  studied  theology,  and  the 
third,  Paul  became  a successful  phy- 
sician. Several  descendants  of  this 
son  are  today  glad  to  speak  of  their 
great,  great  grandfather. 

Luther ’s  daughters  were  not  well. 
His  second  child,  Elizabeth,  lived 

only  eight  months  and  he  showed 

something  of  how  his  warrior-heart 
felt  when  he  wrote  a friend:  “My 
little  daughter  Elizabeth  is  dead. 

She  had  left  me  wonderfully  sick  at 
heart  and  almost  womanish.  I could 
never  have  believed  how  a father’s 
heart  could  soften  for  his  child.” 

The  next  year,  the  advent  of  an- 
other daughter,  Magdaleine,  helped  to 
cheer  the  father  and  the  moter. 

When  she  was  14  years  old  she  died 
and  Luther  took  the  blow  very  hard. 
He  mourned  long.  “I  love  her  so 
much,  ’ ’ he  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  She  died  in  his  arms  while 
the  great  reformer  who  could  make 
Emperors  quail,  wept  and  kissed  her 
again  and  again. 

You  see  Luther  loved  children.  Be- 
sides his  own  he  brought  up  no  less 
than  eleven  of  his  orphaned  nephews 
and  there  were  always  young  people 
of  the  neighborhood  at  his  home. 
His  place  was  a popular  home  for 
the  boys  and  girls. 

Luther  believed  in  strict  obedience 
and  one  time  refused  to  sete  his  son 
Hans  for  three  days  because  he  had 
disobeyed  him.  Yet  he  loved  Hans 
so  much  that  a letter  that  he  wrote 
him  whdn  he  was  four  years  old  has 
since  then  become  a children’s  clas- 
sic. 

Luther’s  home  life  can  well  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  a dis- 
believer in  his  doctrine  and  an  op- 
ponent. 

Jules  Michelet,  a French  historian 
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and  a Catholic,  could  not  help  but  the  innocent  happiness  of  the  family 
say,  “And  among  these  joys  Luther  and  home.  What  family  more  holy, 
had  those  of  the  heart,  of  the  man,  what  family  more  pure?” 


What,  indeed,  does  not  the  word  cheerfulness  imply?  It  means  a con- 
tented spirit;  it  means  a pure  heart;  it  means  a kind  loving  disposition; 
it  means  humility  and  charity ; it  means  a generous  appreciation  of  others 
and  a modest  opinion  of  self. — Thackeray. 


EDUCATIONAL  GROWING  PAINS 

By  E.  Morris 


It  hurts  to  grow.  Always,  every- 
where, from  birth  to  maturity  in  the 
individual  and  from  start  to  full  at- 
tainment in  the  organization,  in- 
creases of  size,  power  and  value  en- 
tail, incidentally,  a certain  amount 
of  sorrow,  conflict,  loss,  and  pain. 
However  we  may  account  for  this  in 
our  philosophy,  we  must  accept  it  as 
a fact  in  our  experience. 

In  the  growth  of  a church  from  a 
lower  to  a higher  stage  of  efficiency 
in  religious  education,  pain  is  a fre- 
quent concomitant  of  progress.  Why 
should  this  be?  Do  trouble  and  sor- 
row and  harassing  opposition  of 
views  and  wills  prove  bad  leadership 
and  ill-chosen  goals?  Are  we  fol- 
lowing Christ  if  our  counsels  rob  the 
church  of  peace?  May  we  not  hope 
for  an  era  when  these  sad  features  of 
our  past  advances  will'  recur  no 
more  ? 

Unwelcome  as  the  thought  may  be, 
there  is  no  prospect  of  any  such  at- 
tainment. The  church  at  its  best  to- 
day is  far  behind  what  it  should  be 
as  a means  for  the  educating  of  its 
members,  especially  its  children,  in 
religion.  Every  step  of  advance  so 
far  made  has  hurt.  The  steps  yet  to 
be  made  will  not  hurt  the  same  peo- 
ple or  in  the  same  way : but  they  will 
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hurt.  No  leader  under  heaven  who 
succeeds  in  achieving  progress  can 
keep  them  from  hurting.  Let  us  con- 
sider of  the  reasons  why  this  must 
always  be  so. 

Human  growth  involves  a change 
of  proportion.  Not  only  does  the 
child  grow  larger,  but  he  grows  at 
different  rates.  If  an  infant  were 
magnified  to  the  size  of  a man,  he 
would  wear  a head  over  two  feet  in 
diameter.  This  obvious  physical  fact 
is  but  the  outward  sign  of  far  great- 
er inequalities  in  the  growth  of  the 
soul.  Now  in  civilization,  the  na- 
turally growing  human  organism  is 
continually  being  adjusted  to  beds, 
chairs,  clothing, . tasks,  and  other  fix- 
ities which  are  continually  being  out- 
grown; and  the  immature  child  is 
served,  in  these  adjustments,  b y 
adults  who  measure  the  child  as  a 
man  or  woman  some  sizes  smaller 
than  themselveis  and  so  fail  to  fit 
even  his  present  needs.  Readjust- 
ments are  constantly  being  called 
for;  and  the  needs  for  such  readjust- 
ments tends  to  outrun  the  parent- 
al wisdom,  patience  and  cash.  The 
church  has  to  face  the  same  problem 
in  the  spiritual  field  and  on  a larger 
scale.  When  the  home  outgrows  its 
adjustment  troubles,  the  church  may 
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hope  to  do  so  too. 

The  rates  of  growth,  too,  are  dif  - 
ferent at  different  ages.  Children 
grow  fast.  They  quickly  learn  and 
conform  to  a new  set  of  require- 
ments. Youth  is  capable  of  large 
and  prompt  readjustments  on  cause 
duly  shown.  Maturity  is  cautious 
and  disillusioned;  it  respects  experi- 
ence and  distrusts  the  logic  that  calls 
for  radical  change.  Old  age  wants 
to  be  left  in  its  well-worn  grooves. 
When  these  divergent  paces  and  out- 
looks are  harnessed  together  in  so 
democratic  an  institution  as  a 
church,  growth  in  plans  of  work  that 
touch  all  ages  will  be  painful  in  pro- 
portion to  its  speed;  and  no  amount 
of  diplomatic  leadership  will  avert 
internal  strain.  The  work  of  the 
church  school  concerns  all  ages:  it  is 
therefore  usually  the  seat  of  trouble. 

Every  age  develops  its  own  body 
of  idealism.  When  the  present  ma- 
ture rulers  of  the  church  were  im- 
pressible children  and  youth,  certain 
features  of  church  life  formed  part 
of  the  general  ideal  of  what  worship, 
piety  and  religious  organization 
ought  to  be.  Progress,  for  the 
church,  consisted  largely  in  a firmer 
insistence  on  the  feature  of  that 
ideal.  Today  the  church  faces  a 
wider  horizon  and  many  new  tasks; 
and  her  youthful  members,  uncern- 
eld  for  the  older  ideals,  would  have 
her  apply  her  old  gospel  to  the  meet- 
ing of  her  new  call.  Every  step  in 
true  religious  education  releases 
more  of  this  spirit  of  response  to  the 
present-day  situation  and  leads  to 
enterprises  and  desuetudes  of  which 
some  older  members  find  it  hard  to 
approve. 

The  fact  is,  no  one  has  yet  found  a 
clear  working  distinction  between  a 
principle  and  a prejudice,  other  than 


that  we  have  the  principles,  while 
the  prejudices  belong  to  the  other 
side.  Each  of  these  firmly  fixed  at- 
titudes began  with  some  vital  ex- 
perience, settling  something  in  our 
minds.  By  reflective*  thought  and 
more  experience  we  arrived  at  a gen- 
eralization. Around  this  we  have 
gathered  a set  of  mental  associations. 
Now  we  have  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  a certain  ac- 
tion or  custom  is  right  or  wrong;  our 
‘ * principles  ’ ’ tell  us.  Some  of  these 
principles  have  to  do  with  uses  of  the 
Church  for  purposes  not  dreamed  of 
forty  years  ago,  but  called  for  in  the 
modern  program  of  religious  educa- 
tion. We  will  prevent  any  such  mis- 
use of  the  house  of  God;  or — as 
sometimes  happens — we  will  outvote 
the  conservatives  and  put  the  pro- 
gram through.  In  either  case  there 
is  trouble  and  sadness  of  heart. 

Do  the  new  methods  really  succe- 
ed? We  may  have  grown  in  these 
forty  years;  but  have  we  grown  bet- 
ter, wiser,  nearer  to  the  image  of  our 
Lord?  Who  shall  say?  All  results 
are  looked  at  through  the  refractive 
medium  of  the  observer’s  predilec- 
tions. If  he  believes  in  graded  les- 
sons, for  instance,  he  will  find  von- 
vincing  signs  that  they  are  far  more 
effective  than  the  lessons  we  used  be- 
fore these  came.  But  he  will  have 
trouble  in  so  convincing  one  who  is 
equally  sure  that  the  uniform  lessons 
are  far  better  and  should  never  have 
been  changed.  And  the  latter  dis- 
putant will  have  his  facts,  too. 

If  only  the  reach  of  the  religious 
educator  did  not  so  far  exceed  his 
grasp ! If  he  could  do  all  that  lie 
sees  the  need  of  doing,  he  would 
have  results  to  show  that  even  pre- 
judice would  not  be  able  to  gainsay. 
But  the  best  of  us  are  but  experi- 
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menting  or  trying  out  some  recently 
developed  plan.  Every  year  we  see 
where  last  year’s  work  might  have 

been  better  done.  We  ask  for  pa- 
tience with  our  earnest  efforts  to  teach 
and  manage  well.  Should  we  not  in 
like  manner  have  patience  with  some 
who  will  not  vote  us  the  moneys  and 
the  consents  that  we  call  for,  but 
whose  love  and  honesty  and  loyalty 


to  truth  are  quite  the  match  of  our 
own? 

Yes,  it  will  always  hurt  to  grow,  in 
the  teaching  of  religion  as  in  any- 
thing else.  But  there  are  some  way* 
of  treating  the  pain.  That  “more 
excellent  way”  that  Paul  so  aareful- 
ly  described  is  as  good  for  our 
church  as  it  ever  was  for  Corinth. 


“What  system  do  you  use  on  the  typewriter,  son?” 
“The  Hunt  and  Punch  system.’* 


THE  USES  OF  POTASH. 


By  Janet 

Potash  is  the  alkali  derived  from 
certain  minerals,  and  from  the  ashes 
of  vegetable  and  plant  life.  Du- 
hamel,  in  1736,  discovered  that  the 
alkali  of  potash  contained  in  common 
salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  was  differ- 
ent from  that  contained  in  the  ashes 
of  land  plants  ; andlhe  first  was  called 
mineral  alkali,  and  the  latter  vege- 
table alkali.  Mineral  potash  is  not 
found  native,  that  is  in  a pure  state, 
but  in  combination  with  others  min- 
erals from  which  it  must  be  isolated. 
This  isolation  was  first  accomplished 
by  Sir  Humphrey  David  in  1807. 

The  term  potash,  when  commer- 
cially used,  is  generally  applied  to 
mineral  potash,  though  the  only  pot- 
ash . known  and  used  by  the  ancient 
races  was  obtained  from  vegetable 
ashes.  It  was  prepared  by  the  burn- 
ing of  rushes  in  dry  pits,  dissolving 
the  ashes  in  water,  then  evaporating 
till  the  sulphates  and  chlorides  sep- 
arated out  as  cyrstals.  The  remain- 
ing liquid  was  then  boiled  to  dry 
ness  in  iron  pots — hence  the  name, 
pot  ashes.  Vegetable  potash  is  now 
derived  from  wood  ashes,  marine 
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plants,  the  residue  of  beet  sugar,  etc. 
The  potash  extracted  from  certain 
kinds  of  rock  such  as  luecite,  is  of 
the  vegetable  form.  Marine  plants 
are  especially  right  in  potash  that 
makes  a good  fertilizer. 

The  most  remarkable  mineral  pot- 
ash deposits  are  those  found  at  Stass- 
furt,  Prussia,  where  layers  of  potash 
magnesia  salts  are  over  beds  of  rock 
salt.  The  potash  industry  based  on 
these  deposits  assumed  large  propor- 
tions and  the  great  chemical  manu- 
factories of  Germany  were  made 
possible  by  the  abundant  supply  of 
this  mineral.  Large  quantities  of 
the  potash  were  shipped  to  other 
countries,  among  them  the  United 
States.  Later,  there  were  found  de- 
posits of  potash  in  other  parts  of 
Germany,  notably  in  Hanover  and 
South  Harz  Mountain.  There  are 
very  large  deposits  of  potash  in  the 
form  of  nitre  (salt  petre)  in  South 
America,  and  smaller  quantites  of  the 
mineral  are  found  in  different  coun- 
tries. 

The  nitre  beds  of  Chili  and  the 
western  coast  of  South  America 
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spread  over  large  areas,  sometimes 
within  a foot  or  two  of  the  surface. 
These  deposits  do  not  occur  regularly 
or  systematically,  but  each  area  must 
be  examined  and  worked  with  little 
relation  to  other  deposits.  Small 
pits  are  dug  to  sample  the  ground, 
and  at  the  present  time,  air  drills  are 
often  used  for  this  work.  The  min- 
eral is  broken  up  after  being  mined, 
and  reduced  in  great  boiling  tanks, 
nine  by  thirty  feet  in  size.  After 
a thorough  saturation  in  these  tanks, 
the  mineral  goes  to  the  cooling  and 
crystallizing  tanks,  and  the  final  pro- 
duct is  the  potasium  nitrate  of  com- 
merce. There  is  an  export  duty  of 
$11  on  every  ton  of  nitrate  that 
leaves  Chili,  and  the  revenue  prac- 
tically supports'  the  government. 
Small  quantities  of  nitrate  is  found 
native  in  certain  soils  of  Spaiu, 
Egypt  and  Persia.  In  the  United 
States  such  deposits  occur  in  eaves 
in  Kentucky  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Mississippi  valley,  and  in  Tennessee. 

Since  the  United  States  called  up- 
on Germany  and  Chili  for  a large 
amount  of: -this  mineral  (to  be  used 
form  fertilizer  and  in  the  indus- 
tries) attention  was  directed  to  the 
necessity  of  finding  a supply  in  this 
country. 

The  following  sources  were  con- 
sidered : 1 Brine  from  salt  wells.  *2. 
Saline  lake  beds,  common  in  the 
great  basin  region  nf  the  west.  3. 
Alunite,  a mineral  found  in  quanti- 
ties. 4.  Feldspar  veins  in  rock  for- 
mations in  various  states.  5.  The 
1 1 Georgia  shales 9 9 in  connection  with 
the  Muscle- Shoals  project.  None  of 
these  possibilities  have  been  turned 
into  commercial  realities,  for  the 
principal  reason  that  the  cost  of 
manufacture  is  too  great.  However, 


with  cheap  water  power,  which  is 
available  at  Muscle  Shoals,  it  may  be 
possible  to  manufacture  potash  very 
cheaply.  Muscle  Shoals  is  the  name 
given  to  a stretch  of  the  Tennessee 
river,  about  thirty-six  miles  in 
length,  that  crosses  Northern  Ala- 
bama. Near  Florence,  Alabama,  the 
United  States  Government  construc- 
ted locks,  dam  and  power-house  to 
provide  power  for  the  manufacture 
of  nitrates  and  other  products.  Two 
nitrate  plants  have  been  built  and 
the  Government  has  expended  a total 
amount  of  $100,000,000.  These  plants 
are  to  convert  the  nitrogen  of  the 
air  into  nitrates.  As  far  back  as  the 
eighteenth  century  Priestly  discov- 
ered that  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  of 
the  air  can  be  forced  to  combine,  to 
some  extent,  by  electric  sparks.  A 
similar  effect  is  produced  in  the  at- 
mosphere by  lightning,  and  this  is 
why  i^ain-water  invariably  contains 
salts  of  nitre  which  are  so  important 
for  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  is 
now  known  that  electricity  causes  the 
union  of  the  atmospheric  elements 
merely  by  supplying  the  necessary 
heat  of  the  combustion. 

Four-fifths  of  the  air  around  us 
is  nitrogen,  so  there  is  an  inexhaus- 
tible supply  for  experimentation. 
Lime  and  coke  are  necessary  in  the 
process  of  obtaining  nitrogen  from 
the  air,  and  Northern  Alabama  is 
full  of  coal,  while  the  Tennessee 
valley  holds  limestone  practically 
without  a limit.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Muscle  Shoals  there  is  also  phosphate 
rock  and  great  deposits  of  bauxite 
from  which  aluminum  is  derived.  The 
areas  of  ‘ ' Georgia  shale  99  contain 
insoluble  potash,  but  the  electric 
furnace  can  make  this  soluble.  The 
phosphate  rock  can  be  broken  down 
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in  the  electric  furnace,  a much  cheap- 
er process  than  the  sulphuric  acid 
process.  The  phosphoric  acid  thus 
derived  is  combined  with  the  nitro- 
gen from  the  air  (in  the  form  of 
ammonia)  and  the  result  is  a con- 
centrated fertilizer  without  waste. 

One  of  the  most  promising  deposits 
of  mineral  potash  in  the  United 
States  is  that  at  Searles  Lake,  Cali- 
fornia. This  dry  lake  basin  has  a 
central  area  of  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred  feet  in  thickness,  consisting 
of  crystalized  sodium  and  potash 
compounds  immersed  in  strong  brine. 
It  is  estimated  that  if  20,000  gallons 
of  brine  were  pumped  daily  from  the 
lake,  it  would  yield  225  tons  of  bor- 
ax, 508  tons  of  sodium  carbonate, 
489  tons  of  potassium  chlorate  (a 
form  of  potash)  besides  the  salt  and 
other  substances. 

Another  source  of  potash  in  the 
United  States  was  from  the  kelp  pro- 
ducts factory  established  by  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Choride  of 
potash  is  extracted  from  sea  plants, 
and  since  it  is  a vegetable  potash,  is 
most  acceptable  to  plants..  It  has, 
moreover,  a wide  use  in  manufacture. 
The  factory  also  produces  kelpchar, 
a carbon  used  in  the  citrus  fruits 
industry.  Kelpchar  is  an  ideal  puri- 
fying agent  and  may  be  adopted  by 
the  beet  sugar  companies  in  Southern 
California  in  the  process  of  refining 
sugar.  The  kelp  beds  from  which 
these  products  are  derived  stretch 
for  miles  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
these  fields,  as  they  might  be  called, 
are  always  growing.  The  kelp  grows 
back  to  the  first  state  in  ninety  days 
after  being  cut  and  yields  four  crops 
a year,  little  being  cut  during  the 
winter  months. 


Potash,  in  combination  with  other 
materials,  makes  such  substances  as 
potassium  bichromate,  potassium  hy- 
droxide, etc;  and  these  preparations 
have  an  extended  use  in  the  indus- 
tries, in  chemistry  and  in  medicine 

Potassium  bichromate  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  various  colors,  in 
photo-engraving  processes  and  in 
making  an  insoluble  glue.  Through 
a chrystalization  process  it  yields 
splendid  garnet-red  crystals.  Pot- 
assium hydroxide  is  a powerful  caus- 
tic substance,  quickly  destroying  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life.  Its  most  im- 
portant use  in  the  soap  industry. 

Potassium  arsenate  is  used  in  calico 
printing  to  fix  the  colors.  Potassium 
bromide  has  an  extended  use  in  pho- 
tography. Potassium  carbonate  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 
This  is  a vegetable  potash  and  is 
made  from  wood  ashes,  marine  plants, 
residue  of  beet  sugar,  etc. 

Potassium  chloride  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  other  potash  salts; 
and  in  an  impure  state  is  a fertilizer. 
Potassium  cyanide  is  a most  impor- 
tant agent  in  the  chemical  and  redu- 
cing processes.  The  cyanide  process 
is  used  to  obtain  gold  from  ores. 
The  powdered  ore  is  treated  with  a 
solution  of  cyanide,  dissolving  the 
gold,  which  is  percipitated  by  the 
addition  of  zinc  shavings. 

Potassium  iodide  is  used  in  photog- 
raphy and  in  medicine.  Potassium 
sulphate  is  found  in  large  quantities 
at  Stassfurt  and  is  the  principal  in- 
gredient in  many  medical  formulas. 
Potassium  salts  in  various  forms 
have  a wide  use  in  medicine.  Potas- 
sium hydroxide  will  destroy  warts 
and  living  growths.  It  is  used  in 
the  preparation  of  peroxide  and 
other  medicinal  substances.  Seidlitz 
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powders  are  made  from  a potassium 
preparation  with  tartaric  acid.  Roch- 
elle salts  is  another  medicine  with 
potash  salts  as  a basis.  Potassium 
permanganate  is  a powerful  disinfec- 
tant; and  potassium  chlorate  is  a use- 
ful mouth  wash.  Potassium  cyanide 
is  an  active  poison. 

Potassium  nitrate  has  a variety  of 
uses:  in  making  of  gunpower  and 
other  explosive,  fireworks  and  match- 
es as  a food  preservative,  flux,  etc. 
It  is  also  used  in  mediinal  prepara- 
tions. Its  most  important  use  is 
perhaps  in  the  production  of  nitric 
acid.  Glauber  was  the  first  to  make 
nitric  acid  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  upon  saltpetre  (nitre). 

In  giving  the  properties  of  nitric 
acid,  there  is  no  digression  from  the 
subject,  as  the  acid  is  derived  from 
nitre,  one  form  of  potash.  Nitric 
acid  is  used  in  large  quantities  in 
chemical  laboratories,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  explosives,  of  coal  tar  col- 
ors, and  in  commercial  nitrates,  in- 
cluding those  of  silver,  aluminum  and 


barium. 

Nitric  acid  is  a powerful  caustic 
and  is  used  medicinally.  The  salts 
of  nitric  acid,  i.  e.  when  metals  are 
substituted  for  the  hydrogen  of  nitric 
acid  are  termed  nitrates  and  are  ex- 
tensively used  in  photography  and 
in  medicine.  Nitrates  of  iron,  lead 
and  aluminum  are  used  in  dyeing  and 
in  calico  printing.  Fused  silver  ni- 
trate is  used  as  a cauterizing  agent 
and  sticks  of  it  are  known  as  lunar 
caustic. 

Potash  in  various  forms  was  form- 
erly much  used  as  a reducing  agent  or 
flux,  in  commercial  operations,  but 
sodium  has  largely  taken  its  place, 
as  it  is  so  much  cheaper.  But  there 
are  so  many  uses  for  the  mineral  that 
its  hunt  goes  on  all  over  the  world, 
and  experiments  are  constantly 
being  made  to  find  some  cheaper 
method  of  extracting  it  from  the  min- 
erals with  which  it  is  combined  when 
found.  With  great  water  power  it 
is  possible  that  the  process  can  be 
cheapened. 


RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  “GERMAN 
MONEY.” 


The  Dearborn  Independent 


When  other  arguments  fail  to 
move  him  the  student  of  the  Money 
Question  is  confronted  with  the 
horrible  example  of  undue  inflation 
in  Germany,  Austria  and  Russia.  It 
is  true,  the  soft  pedal  has  been 
applied  in  the  case  of  Austria.  The 
flotation  of  a huge  loan,  under  the 
terms  of  which  that  country  has 
agreed  to  pay  a dollar  for  every 
cent  received  from  the  usurers  who 
underwrote  the  loan,  has  made  the 
Austrian  situation  quite  satisfactory. 


The  loan  approximates  one  hundred 
millions  of  our  money,  for  which  the 
investors  pay  ninety  millions,  Austria 
nets  eighty  millions,  leaving  a cool 
ten  millions  for  international  finan- 
ciers. 

President  Puelicher,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers ’ Association,  recently 
urged  before  the  American  Banking 
Institute,  composed  of  younger 
employes  of  the  banks,  the  necessity 
of  educating  the  people  to  the  true 
theories  of  sound  money,  a defense 
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of  the  gold  basis  and  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  This  he  claimed 
was  more  readily  to  be  accomplished 
because  of  the  demonstration  of  the 
fallacy  of  the  attempts  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Russia  to  finance  them- 
selves by  paper  issues  beyond  their 
power  to  redeem  in  gold. 

Even  so  reliable  a journal  as 
Bradstreet’s  promises  a discussion 
of  the  same  subject  on  the  theory 
that  the  depreciated  issues  are 
government  currency.  It  says : 

“ Historians  of  the  future  will 
note  as  among  the  most  remarkable 
])henomena  of  the  present  time  the 
continued  production  of  paper  money 
by  Germany.  ” 

The  inaccuracy  of  this  premise 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  German 
Reichsbank,  the  imperial  bank  of 
Germany,  is  the  sole  power  of  issue 
in  that  country,  and  that,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
mark,  the  government  liability  to 
redeem  the  new  issues  has  been  with- 
drawn. The  paper  mark  is  not  a 
government  money;  it  is  purely  a 
bank  money,  and  is  issued  with  no 
guaranty,  even  by  the  Reichsbank, 
of  a redemption  at  a higher  value 
than  obtained  on  the  date  of  issue. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  European 
System  that  could  be  forced  through 
Congress  at  the  time  of  its  adoption. 
By  its  administration,  according  to 
Paul  Warburg,  it  has  been  brought 
much  .nearer  that  system,  and  its 
power  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Bank 


of  England,  the  Bank  of  France,  or 
the  imperial  banks  of  Germany,  Aus- 
tria or  Russia. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  the 
United  States  has  the  right  to  ex- 
pand the  paper  currency  of  the  na- 
tion indefinitely,  but  the  value  of  its 
notes  will  remain  at  a par  with  gold 
only  so  long  as  the  government  pledge 
remains.  Supposing  the  insuppos- 
able,  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  should  withdraw  that 
pledge  and  at  the  same  time  permit 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  re- 
place currency  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation by  speculators  in  compliance 
with  bank  and  business  demand  for 
a medium  of  exchange,  you  would 
then  have  here  the  conditions  of  the 
origin  of  German  inflation.  The 
dollar  would  undoubtedly  follow  in 
the  course  taken  by  the  mark. 

But  there  is  a side  of  the  story 
never  told  by  the  financiers.  The 
paper  mark  kept  industry  in  motion. 
Bear  that  in  mind.  Under  its  ‘ ‘ bane- 
ful ’ 1 influence  it  has  wrought  in- 
justice to  the  middle  class  in  Ger- 
many, those  who  had  fixed  incomes, 
by  lowering  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  money  unit.  The  deflation 
accomplished  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  wrought  similar  injustice  to 
a much  larger  class  by  absolutely 
blocking  the  progress  of  industry. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  young 
bankers  of  the  institute  will  adopt 
Mr.  Puelicher’s  advice  an  prepare 
for  the  work  of  teaching  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  finance. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Paul  Funderburk. 

As  it  is  turning  much  colder,  more  The  boys  are  learning  many  new 
blankets  are  being  given  to  the  boys,  songs  for  Thanksgiving.  Many  of 
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these  songs  the  boys  already  knew, 
and  those  who  did  not  know  them 
are  learning  them  fast. 

t t t I 

The  boys  have  been  working  at  the 
ball  ground  for  the  past  few  days. 

t t t t 

New  fire  extinguishers  are  being 
placed  in  the  different  cottages,  and 
the  old  ones  are  being  refilled. 

t t t t 

Luther  Gray  was  given  a position 
in  the  carpenter  shop  last  week.  He 
likes  this  work  well  and  is  learning 
the  trade  fast. 

t t t t 

A new  school  teacher,  Mr.  Day, 
has  accepted  a position  at  the  insti- 
tution and  will  teach  the  grades 
formerly  taught  by  Mr . Simpson. 

t t t t 

Mr.  Green,  of  Shelby,  is  now  an 
officer  here  and  is  working  in  the 
office  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  place. 

t t t t 

Thd  boys  had  a big  time  at  the  ball 
ground  last  Saturday.  Some  of  the 
boys  are  still  playing  base  ball,  while 
the  others  are  playing  on  the  out  door 
gymnasium. 

t t t t 

Rev.  Mr.  Martin,  of  Concord,  con- 
ducted the  services  in  the  Auditorium 
last  Sunday.  Mr.  Martin  took  his 
text  from  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
Romans. 

X t X t 

Joe  Moore  has  been  given  a position 
on  the  tractor  force  and  with  Man- 
ford  Mooney,  Tom  Moord  and  Tha- 
mer  Pope  are  taking  care  of  the 
tractors,  since  Dewey  Griffen  was  pa- 
roled. 


More  changes  have  boen  made  in 
the  school  rooms.  This  shows  that 
the  boys  are  improving  in  their 
studies  , therefore  they  are  promoted 
to  higher  grades. 

X t t t 

Dewey  Griffin  was  paroled  last 
Wednesday,  when  visited  by  his 
parents.  Griffin  has  made  a good 
record  at  the  Training  School,  and 
we  all  hope  he  will  make  thd  same 
kind  of  a record  out  in  the  world. 

X X X X 

The  boys  have  been  picking  pea- 
nuts for  the  past  few  days,  and 
already  some  of  them  have  been 
complaining  about  having  the  stom- 
ach ache,  and  many  other  sicknesses 
caused  by  eating  too  many  peanuts. 

* t X t t 

The  members  of  the  Cone  Liter- 
ary Society  had  a very  interesting 
program  last  Monday  night.  The 
boys  to  take  part  in  the  program 
were  Ervin  Cole,  Paul  Funderburk, 
Julian  Commander,  Charles  Hutchiu, 
Ralph  Hunley  and  Sam  Hatem. 

X X X X 

The  members  of  the  Stonewall  Lit- 
erary Society  elected  officers  last 
Friday  night.  The  boys  of  this  So- 
ciety are  planning  for  a big  debate 
with  the  boys  of  the  Cone  Literary 
Society,  some  time  soon.  The  boys 
of  both  Societies  are  working  hard 
for  this  debate. 

t t X t 

A rather  small  number  of  boys 

were  visited  last  Wednesday,  but, 

the  boys  visited  were  all  glad  to  have 
their  relatives  and  friends  with  them 
for  the  day.  The  boys  to  receive 
visits  wer1©:  Ralph  Hunley,  Sylvester 
Honeycutt,  John  Perry,  Sam  Deal 
and  Dewey  Griffin. 
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I STEPPED  IN  YOUR 
STEPS  ALL  THE  WAY. 


A father  ard  his  tiny  sen 

Crossed  a rough  street  one  stormy  day. 

‘‘Sea,  papa,”  cried  the  little  ore, 

‘‘I  stepped  in  your  steps  all  the  way!” 

Ah,  random,  childish  hands  that  deal 

Quick  thrusts  no  ccat  of  procf  cculd  stay! 

It  touched  him  with  the  touch  of  steel — 

“I  stepped  in  your  steps  all  the  way!” 

If  this  man  shirks  his  manhood’s  due 
And  heeds  what  lying  voices  say, 

It  is  not  one  who  falls,  but  two — 

‘ 1 1 stepped  in  your  steps  all  the  way ! f ’ 


But  they  that  thrust  off  greed  and  fear, 

Who  love  and  watch,  and  toil  and,  pray — 
How  their  hearts  carol  when  they  hear, 

”1  stepped  in  ycur  steps  all  the  way!” 

— Ray  Temple  House. 
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“THE  MAN  BEHIND.” 

There  is  only  one  problem  in  anything,  if  you  look  at  matters  in  the 
large.  It  is  the  man  problem. 

No  substitute  has  ever  been  four.d  for  manhcod. 

Tools  are  important,  but  eo  tool  has  ever  been  made  that  can  dispense 
with  the  workman. 

Arms  are  prodigious  but  no  weapon  that  was  ever  forged  can  be  a sub- 
stitute for  a soldier. 

Institutions  are  precious,  but  no  institution  can  become  a satisfactory 
proxy  for  personality. 

We  may  hold  mammoth  conventions,  and  construct  platforms  and  make 
premises,  but  what  the  people  want  to  know  is  what  kind  of  a Man 
stands  on  the  platform,  and  who  underwrites  the  premises.  We  must 
have  faith,  and  faith  is  based  on  character.  The  man  must  be  behind  his 
message  as  the  powder  i,|  behind  the  ball. 

But  there  must  be  something  behind  the  powder.  Powder  is  dead  until 
the  spark  of  lire  comes  and  wakes  it  into  life.  Manhood  without  G-od  is 
a poor  affair.  It  is  the  man  who  ties  up  to  God,  who  is  backed  by  the 
Almighty,  that  saves  the  day. — J.  I.  Vance. 

ALMOST  LOST  PRIVILEGE. 

In  these  modern  times,  with  fancy  voice-training  and  the  making  of  soloist* 
all  the  rage,  the  inspiring  congregational  singing,  which  church  worshipers  in 
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past  times  and  periods  enjoyed  most  exceedingly,  has  about  become  extinct 
in  many  of  the  churches.  No  particular  church  enjoys  a monopoly  of  this 
modern  idea  of  worshiping  God  through  the  means  of  choir  singing. 

Those  who  can  sing  should  sing,  and  be  given  the  encouragement  at  all 
times.  The  organist  and  the  choir  may  occupy  the  conspicuous  place — a ne- 
cessity, of  course — but  if  they  perform  in  such  a manner  as  to  eliminate  the 
hearty  joining  in  by  the  congregation,  much  of  the  greatness  and  joy  and 
benefit  of  public  worship  is  missing. 

Just  last  Sunday,  in  the  beautiful  and  magnificent  new  Baptist  Church 
at  Rutherfordton,  this  writer  was  carried  back  in  memory  to  some  fine  con- 
gregational singing  enjoyed  in  Old  St.  John’s  church,  in  No.  8,  and,  in  1885-6 
at  Rocky  River,  where  the  entire  congregations,  following  the  choirs,  did  some 
singing  that  was  real,  genuine  singing.  In  this  Rutherfordton  church,  with 
a splendid  pipe  organ,  a master  of  an  organist,  a well-trained  choir,  and  a 
most  pleasing  soloist,  the  congregation  calls  for  more — everybody  sings,  the 
earnest  pastor,  Dr.  Adams,  insists  on  the  whole  congregation  joining  in  the 
singing  and  it  responds  with  thrilling  earnestness.  That  singing— congrega- 
tional singing — Sunday  night  in  the  Rutherfordton  Baptist  church  touched 
the  heart  and  soothed  the  soul;  and  one  could  but  wish  that  every  church 
might  decide  for  the  beauty  and  benefit  of  its  worship  that  hereafter  those 
who  can  sing  must  sing — it’s  both  a privilege  and  a duty. 

^ 'I'  ^ ^ 

THERE  ARE  CALLINGS. 

Bishop  Soderblom,  in  a recent  sermon  to  Americans,  took  occasion  to  wisely 
observe  as  follows : 

“ Every  occupation,  even  the  least  attractive,  possesses  a threefold 
value.  First,  through  tke  work  itself.  The  muscles  and  the  faculty  of  at- 
tention are  called  into  play  and  exercised.  There  is  happiness  in  the  ac- 
tivity itself.  Further,  through  what  is  executed.  The  consciousness 
that  something  has  been  done,  gives  happiness.  It  may  be  despised 
work,  hard  work,  but  still  it  is  needed.  It  is  needed  for  the  whole. 
Someone  must  do  it.  Unless  you  grasp  hold  there  where  you  stand  in  a 
corner  of  the  workshop,  the  work  of  the  many  cannot  go  on.  If  the  sod 
you  turn  is  small,  remember  that  without  your  work  there  would  be  less 
bread  in  the  land.  It  is  necessary  for  a person  to  feel  himself  necessary. 
And  finally,  the  worker  himself  obtains,  or  at  least  ought  to  obtain,  even 
by  humble  disagreeable  work,  the  possibility  of  supporting  himself  and 
his  family. 

A calling  is  not  a completed  task.  It  means  something  far  richer  and 
finer  than  a trade  and  organized  service  in  the  community,  such  as  consti- 
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tute  a man’s  meter  in  the  majority  of  cases.  There  are  exceptions, 
cases  when  perhaps  genius,  perhaps  some  special  demand,  creates  for  it- 
self, or  rather  receives  from  God  a task  independent  of  the  places  ap- 
pointed by  organized  intercourse,  and  the  fabric  of  society.  The  manual 
laborer,  the;  professor,  the  husbandman,  the  housemother,  the  lawyer,  the 
business  man,  the  clerk,  the  engineer,  the  maid-servant,  the  doctor,  the 
clergyman,  the  student,  these  all  have  their  appointed  task  to  discharge, 
first  and  foremost.  Thank  God  for  the  clearly  defined  path  of  duty. 
But  to  these  must  be  added  a long  list  of  important  callings,'  often  of  ex- 
treme delicacy,  those  of  mother,  father,  child,  brother  or  sisiter,  comrade; 
and  still  others : we  may  be  called  on  to  rouse,  to  mediate  between  hard  con- 
trasts and  temperaments,  to  comfort,  to  play  the  part  of  friend,  peace- 
maker,  perhaps  even  penitent.  No  one  need  go  without  such  a calling  to 
live  for.  The  calling  is  never  completed.  It  is  gradually  built  up.” 

H:  ^ ^ 

GIVE  THE  PEOPLE  THE  FACTS. 

The  authorities  of  the  public  schools  of  Cabarrus  county  engineered  a plan 
by  which  an  improvement  of  the  school  system  of  the  county  is  to  be  attempt- 
ed, by  the  way  of  a special  election.  In  this  they  have  been  applauded;  but 
something  more  is  needed. 

The  public  generally,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  a number  of  street  inquires 
heard,  does  not  understand  the  measure.  They  have  been  waiting  for  the 
school  officials  to  make  a clear,  bold,  frank  statement  in  the  press  of  their 
hopes  and  purposes.  Some  of  the  rural  people  think  that  this  coming  election 
on  the  20th(  covers  the  whole  country,  inasmuch  as  a steering  committee  and 
a consulting  banquet  among  Concord  citizens  have  taken  action.  No.  12 
township,  which  is,' the  city  of  Concord,  is  not  affected  by  the  movement  and 
have  no  voting  voice  in  the  matter — the  scheme  applies  to  the  eleven  town- 
ships outside  of  Concord. 

The  public  generally  do  not  know  that  to  vote  in  this  special  school  election 
a new.  registration  is  required.  If  you  don’t  register,  you  cannot  vote. 
Though  there  be  200  people,  elligible  for  registration  iff  a township,  and  only 
ten  of  them  do  register  just  ten  of  the  200  will  be  permitted  to  vote.  So,  if 
the  people  do  not  register,  it  is  possible  that  just  ten  people  may  express  the 
wishes  of  the  whole  township. 

Having  registered,  if  you  favor  the  school  progress,  you  must  vote  on  the 
20th  or  your  wishes  will  amount  to  nothing.  If  you  oppose  this  educational 
scheme,  and  are  registered,  your  name  on  the  registration  book  counts  against 
the  measure  in  the  election,  whether  you  actually  vote  or  stay  away  from  the 
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election.  It  is  a vote  against  the  registration,  nothing  else. 

The  public  is,  however,  amazed  that  officials,  who  would  stand  up  for  an 
educational  programme,  and  then  assume  a silent  attitude  about  the  matter, 
witholding  definite  information  about  what  they  intend  to  do  if  the  election 
carries,  where  they  intend  to  place  the  high  schools,  and  whether  they  intend 
to  abolish  some  of  the  insignificantly  small  districts  and  the  ‘ 1 annex  schools.  ’ ’ 

The  County  Board  of  Education  and  their  executive  officer,  Prof.  Judge 
Buxton  Robertson,  if  they  themselves  intend  supporting  their  own  scheme  at 
the  coming  election  on  the  20th,  owe  it  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  the  public 
of  whom  they  are  servants  to  issue  an  official  statement  telling  frankly  if  they 
are  given  this  extra  authority  and  the  control  of  a considerably  increased 
school-tax  what  they  purpose  doing  with  the  extra  authority  and  the  extra 
money  the  increased  taxes  will  place  at  their  disposal. 

This  might  not  be  required  or  expected  in  a monarchy;  but  in  a democracy 
it  seems  a respectful  and  proper  course  for  public  servants  to  persue. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

DOESN’T  SHOW  THREE  SCORE  AND  TEN. 

The  trick  was  turned,  last  Thursday  evening,  on  Mr.  William  J.  Swink,  an 
outstanding  and  upstanding  citizen,  whom  Concord  loaned  to  China  Grove  to 
help  out  in  her  social,  commercial  and  industrial  activities.  It  didn’t  flab- 
bergast him  exactly,  but  he  floundered  around  for  awhile  most  mightily  to 
fathom  the  occasion. 

When  relatives  and  friends  began  arriving  by  twos  and  whole  families,  he 
began  to  bring  out  reserved  chairs  to  me'et  the  situation.  These  fond  rela- 
tives and  admiring  friends  slipped  up  on  this  admirable  and  valuable  North 
Carolinian  in  the  quiet  manner  he  adopted  when,  he  took  up  his  citizenship  in 
Concord,  October  25th,  1853.  It  was  just  a delightful  way  his  wife  had  in 
celebrating  a birthday,  taking  him  by  suprise.  There  were  present,  and  we 
bear  unquestionable  testimony,  some  who  have  not  voted  as  many  times  as  has 
Mr.  Swink  and  show  more  silver  locks,  less  agile  step  and  less  hopeful  spirit. 
This  man  of  impressive  energy  and  sturdy  integrity  could  easily  pass  for  less 
than  half  a century  in  years,  and  some  to  spare. 

TOOK  SOME  LIBERTY. 

Master  Billy  Gregory  and  the  other  youngsters,  who  set  up  the  contents 
of  THE  UPLIFT  on  the  linotype,  someweeks  ago  were  instructed  that 
whenever  they  ran  across  “ Civil  War”  as  expressing  the  period  covered  by 
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The  War  Between  the  States  to  make  a change  accordingly  in  any  and  all 
copy.  They  are  obedient  boys,  and  they  themselves,  (one,  too,  is  of  New 
Jersey  birth)  resent  naming  that  event  the  “ Civil  War. ” 

In  that  fine  article  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Bridges,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Standard,  giving  a historical  account  of  the  schism  that  occurred  in  the 
Presbyterian  Synod  about  1861,  he  had  in  the  first  and  second  paragraph 
the  term  “ Civil  War”  as  many  as  five  times.  Master  William,  obey- 
ing instructions  heretofore  given,  took  the  liberty  of  making  the  change  to 
a better  and  truer  term.  The  good  and  scholarly  Doctor  Bridges,  we  make 
bold  to  say,  used  the  term  in  the  interest  of  brevity,  but  so  accurate  and 
paintakings  a leader  with  all  his  great  influence  could  help  materially  in 
stopping  this  missnaming  of  an  event  in  which  our  fathers  and  brothers 
took  part. 

Looks  like  Mr.  Clark  is  losing  hope.  It  takes  a long  time  to  uproot  a 
habit  and  a sin;  and  THE  UPLIFT  is  rejoiced  that  several  of  the  ablest 
editorial  writers  of  North  Carolina  have  in  the  past  year  come  to  speak  of 
that  engagement  between  the  two  sections  as  the  War  Between  the  States. 
Don’t  get  weary  in  contending  for  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  history. 

* * * ❖ * * * 

CONGRATULATIONS  FOR  THE  YOUNG  WEBSTER. 

The  North  Carolina  Teachers’  Association  holds  a spelling  contest  each 
year  in  connection  with  their  annual  meeting.  Two  contestants  wTere  allowed 
from  each  county  and  two  boys  and  two'  girls  were  selected  to  represent  their 
district  in  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  Winston-Salem  next  March. 
Master  Edgar  Russell,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  E.  Russell,  of  194  North  Spring 
Street,  proved  himself  the  best  speller  in  the  grammer  grades  of  the  Concord 
Public  Schools.  He  also  made  the  highest  score  of  any  boy  at  the  South 
Piedmont  District  Association  in  Charlotte.  This  district  is  composed  of 
fifteen  counties  adjacent  to  Mecklenburg.  He  will  be  one  of  the  representa- 
tives from  this  district  in  the  annual  contest  in  connection  with  the  State 
Association. 

* *****  * 

EX-SENATOR  KELLOGG. 

President  Coolidge  has  named  Ex-Senator  Kellogg,  of  Minnesota,  as  am- 
bassador to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Whatever  may  be  his  qualifications  or 
short-comings,  he  will  prove  an  improvement  on  Col.  Harvey. 

In  all  this  land,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  see  or  hear,  there  is  yet  t> 
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be  found  an  individual  to  give  expression  to  any  regret  that  the  misfit  is  coming 
home.  In  all  the  annals  of  officialdom,  none  stand  less  efficient  or  less  ap- 
preciated. Americans  generally  pat  themselves  on  the  back  at  the  idea  of  this 
misfit  disappearing  from  a position  too  high  and  too  noble  for  Harvey. 

4c  sH  * * * * * 

HON,  LOCKE  CRAIG. 

It  was  genuinely  pleasant  news  that  trickles  down  the  mountains  to  the 
effect  that  ex-Gov.  Locke  Craige,  who  has  for  months  been  in  such  pre- 
carious health,  practically  helpless,  is  so  much  improved  that  he  is  up  and 
canmove  about  his  home.  No  man  ever  made  a braver  fight  and  bore  with 
more  fortitude  and  Christian  resignation  the  terrible  illness  that  has  kepc 
him  a-bed  for  these  many  months. 

In  this  connection  the  announcement  will  be  pleasing  to  his  thousands  of 
admiring  friends  and  to  the  citizenship  of  the  state  in  general  that  his 
speeches  and  public  papers  are  in  the  process  of  being  put  into  book-form. 
The  work  of  compilation  is  being  done  by  Miss  (Colonel)  May  Jones,  who 
was  during  the  later  half  of  his  administration  Governor  Craig’s  accom- 
plished and  efficient  private  secretary.  Miss  Jones  is  the  first  woman  in  the 
state — may  be  it  will  be  safe  to  say  in  all  the  states — to  become  an  actual, 
real  colonel.  The  office  of  private  secretary  to  the  governor  carries  with  it 
the  title  of  11  colonel”  and  Miss  Jones  is  the  first  lady  in  the  history  of 
the  state  to  fill  the  responsible  position  of  private  secretary  to  a governor. 

The  state  will  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  great  improvement  in  Gov.  Craig's 
health,  and  be'  delighted  to  know  that  the  able  and  ornate  addresses  of  this 
eloquent  man  are  to  be  handed  down  in  book-form,  making  them  accessible 
for  all  time  for  sturdents  and  those  who  delight  in  reading  fine  English  that 
sparkles  with  clearness  and  beauty  and  wisdom. 

Like  many  of  the  governors  of  North  Carolina,  Gov.  Craig  has  sacrificed  liis 
life  in  behalf  of  the'  state,  of  which  he  has  always1  been  a loving  and  devoted 
son.  To  be  governor  of  North  Carolina  is  to  take  your  physical  life  into  your 
hands — the  price  is  a terrible  tolL 
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“SOT”  IN  THEIR  WAYS. 

By  R.  R.  Clark. 


The  Uplift’s  most  commendable 
effort  to  change  the  custom  of  writ- 
ing and  saying  “Civil  War”  when 
reference  is  made  to  the  conflict  of 
the  sixties,  substituting  “War  Be- 
tween the  States,”  which  is  believed 
to  be  historically  correct,  has  not 
met  with  pronounced  success,  which 
is  to  be  regretted.  Southerners  at 
least  should  know  there  is  quite  a 
distinction  and  should  be  at  pains  to 
give  the  correct  term  from  the  South- 
ern viewpoint.  But  the  habit  is  too 
well  grounded  to  change,  it  is  feared. 
It  was  fixed  years  ago;  few  seem  to 
know  or  care  for  the  distinction,  and 
most  of  them  will  continue  to  say 
“Civil  War”  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter. When  the  teacher  reproved  the 
boy  for  saying  “drapped”  when 
“dropped”  was  meant  he  excused 
himself  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
the  “cheapest  way  to  say  it.”  To 
him,  it  being  a fixed  habit,  “drap- 
ped” came  more  readily  than  “drop- 
ped,” hence  he  would  go  on  using  the 
incorrect  word  because  he  considered 
it  the  “cheapest  way  to  say  it.” 

The  unlettered  boy  spoke  more 
wisely  than  he  knew.  To  change  a 
habit  requires  an  effort  and  few  of 
us  are  disposed  to  make  the  effort. 
It  is  some  trouble.  We  are  content 
to  go  on  the  “cheapest”  way.  We 
think  it  is  less  difficult  because  we 
are  accustomed  to  it;  and  we'  are 
not  very  much  concerned  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  expression. 

There  is  another  common  error  of 
expression  that  has  become  a habit 
in  recent  years  that  is  less  excusable 


than  the  use  of  “Civil  War”  when 
referring  to  the  war  of  the  Confeder- 
acy. This  latter  error  is  saying 
“Congressmen  and  Senators”  when 
the  reference  is  to  Representatives 
and  Senators  in  Congress,  Almost 
any  schoolboy  knows  that  Congress 
is  composed  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Con- 
gressman, therefore,  while  usually 
applied  to  a member  of  the  House, 
is  as  applicable  to  a Senator.  A 
Congressman  is  a member  of  Con- 
gress, and  as  Congress  is  composed 
of  two  housees  the  word  necessarilly 
applies  to  a member  of  either  body. 
But  our  newspapers  and  public 
speakers  go  on  saying  “Congressmen 
and  Senators”  as  if  there  was  a dif- 
ference. We  have  Senators  in  Con- 
gress and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress and  either  is  as  much  “Con- 
gressman” as  the  other. 

The  language  specialists  tell  us  that 
usage  makes  certain  words  and  ex- 
pressions right.  They  may  in  reality 
be  erroneous  but  if  they  are  gener- 
ally accepted  in  a certain  way  and 
their  use  in  that  way  becomes  fixed, 
that  makes  it  all  right.  Possibly 
“Civil  War”  and  “Congressmen 
and  Senators”  have  been  made  cor- 
rect through  usage,  although  some  of 
us  will  decline  to  accept  it  that  way. 


Why  is  it  that  the  folks  in  this 
part  of  the  country  have  so  little  ap- 
preciation of  the  importance  of  be- 
ing on  time  in  meeting  engagements 
and  things  like  that?  It  is  most  ex- 
asperating to  go  to  a public  gather- 
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ing  and  be  compelled  to  wait  a half 
hour  after  the  advertised  time  for 
opening,  for  the  proceedings  to  be- 
gin. If  it  is  a committee  meeting 
some  delay  and  cause  additional  loss 
of  time  to  those  who  are-  punctual. 
Church  services  usually  begin  on 
time,  but  always  some  persons  strag- 
gle in  late.  It  is  a habit  with  them 
and  they  do  not  try  to  correct  it. 
The  practice  manifests  a most  selfish 
and  exasperating  indifference  to  the 
comfort  of  others.  If  a public  en- 
tertainment, a church  service  or  sim- 
ilar event  begins  on  time,  the  late 
comers  disturb  as  they  come  in.  This 
lack  of  punctuality  is  said  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  the  South,  and  it  is  a South- 
ern custom  of  which  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  be  proud.  The  old-time  aris- 
tocrats had  plenty  of  leisure.  Rare- 
ly was  there  occasion  for  haste.  Out 
of  that  luxury  of  leisure  the  idea 
took  hold  that  promptness  or  haste 
was  unbecoming  to  higher-ups;  that 
it  was  characteristic  of  the  common 
herd.  Let  those  who  had  to  rush 
and  be  on  time,  but  it  was  undignifi- 
ed for  the  four  hundred  to  make 
haste.  Let  the  commoners  wait  while 
royalty  made  its  appearance.  The 
dignified  leisure  of  the  old  days  had 
to  give  way,  under  changed  condi- 
tions, to  the  modern  bustle  and  rush, 
but  the  indifference  to  meeting  en- 
gagements promptly  still  lingers. 
And  the  sisters,  be  it  said  with  re- 
gret, are  the  greatest  sinners  in  mak- 
ing delays.  Why  is  it  a woman  is  so 
rarely  on  time  in  going  anywhere? 
Or  more'  correctly  speaking,  why  is  it 
that  so  many  of  them  are  always 
late?  Simply  habit,  which  has  bound 
as  with  chains.  It  takes  them  longer 
to  array  temselves,  it  is  admitted. 
But  why  don’t  they  get  on  the  job 


earlier?  Why  wait  until  time  to 
start  before  beginning  preparation? 
It  is  just  as  easy  to  be  on  time  as  il- 
ls to  be  late,  as  a general  proposition, 
and  one  can  cultivate  habits  of  punc- 
tuality if  the  effort  is  made. 

And  in  this  connection,  why  do  the 
women  persist  in  the  exasperating 
habit  of  dawdling  when  talking  leave 
of  each  other?  If  they  have  all  the 
time  they  want,  are  not  in  anybody’s 
way  and  are  not  delaying  anybody, 
they  can  dawdle  till  the  cows  come 
home  and  it’s  nobody’s  business. 
But  it  is  when  they  block  the  aisles 
of  public  assembly  places  and  delay 
others  who  want  to  get  away,  often 
absolutely  indifferent  to  the  rights  of 
others  that  they  provoke  impious  ut- 
terance for  which  they  may  have  to 
answer.  It  should  be,  and  is,  just  as 
easy  for  two  women  to  say  goodbye 
once  and  let  it  go  at  that  and  be  on 
their  way,  as  it  is  for  men  to  say  it. 
The  habit  of  protracting  the  leave- 
taking  is  simply  a habit,  boresome  to 
people  who  would  have  an  end  and 
especially  annoying  to  people  who 
want  to  be  on  their  way.  The  habit 
is  a fixed  as  the'  dope  habit  or  the 
liquor  habit.  It  binds  with  chains 
and  a few  have  the  nerve  to  try  to 
break  up  what  is  at  times  a most  ag- 
gravating practice.  And  sometimes 
the  indifference  to  the  rights  of  oth- 
ers, the  utter  disregard  of  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  others,  be- 
lies the  cultivation  professed.  If  I 
had  the  nerve  I would  suggest  to 
some  of  the  host  of  club  women  to 
take  up  in  their  clubs  a sort  of  cus- 
tom-breaking programme,  with  the 
idea  of  making  punctuality  a fash- 
ion. If  women  are  to  participate  in 
public  affairs  and  manage  public 
business,  as  they  are  abundantly  able 
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to  do,  there  are  some  feminine  prac-  as  promptly  as  possible,  and  some  of 
tices  they  want  to  put  in  the  discard  these  I have  indicated. 


NATURE. 

Nature,  in  all  her  works,  studies  graduation,  but  in  her  finest  she  also 
studies  to  conceal  it.  The  scales  of  a fish  overlap  each  other  by  visibly 
regular  intervals.  The  feathers  of  aj  bird  overlap,  too,  but  by  an  adjust- 
ment that  escapes  notice  and  defies  measurement.  One  human  generation 
steals  away  from  another,  in  lives  of  such  varied  length  as  apparently  to 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  law,  the  father  often  living  as  heir  to  the  son,  and 
nearly  one-half  the  race  dying  before  it  reaches  maturity.  The  popula- 
tion, always  renewing  itself,  sinks  away  as  imperceptibly  and  unaccount- 
ably to  the  careless  beholder  as  a river  running  across  a sandy  plain,  or 
the  water  from  the  pulp  that  is  made  to  flow  over  the  sieve  of  a paper 
machine.  Yet  careful  observation  on  any  considerable  number  of  lives 
never  fails  to  discover  footprints  of  adjustments  and  a remarkable  ap- 
proach to  what  may  be  represented  by  that  miracle  of  mathematics  and 
pride  of  nature,  a curve. — Elizur  Wright. 


HOW  A SYNOD  SPLIT. 

(Presbyterian  Standard.) 


We  have  been  asked  to  give  a brief 
history  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers 
of  the  Standard.  This  seems  a very 
reasonable  request.  The  Standard 
has  a very  intelligent  clientele,  but 
most  of  them  have  grown  up  since 
the  War  Between  the  States.  And 
while  they  may  have  informed  them- 
selves about  the  political  questions 
connected  with  that  tragic  affair, 
they  have  not  concerned  themselves 
about  the  ecclesiastical  questions  con- 
nected with  it. 

The  War  Between  the  States  di- 
vided the  country  into  two  parts.  It 
was  almost  inevitable  that  this  divi- 
sion should  result  in  dividing  the 
churches  of  the  country.  Perhaps  it  is 
quite  generally  assumed  that  this  is  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
our  Southern  Presbyterian  Church — 


the  country  separated  into  the1  North 
and  South,  and  consequently  the 
Presbyterian  Church  separated  into 
North  and  South.  In  other  words, 
it  may  be  generally  taken  for  granted 
that  the  War  Between  the  States  is 
the  sufficient  explanation  of  the  sep- 
arate existence  of  our  Church.  Doubt- 
less it  is  true  that  if  there  had  been  no 
War  Between  the  States  there  would 
have  been  no  split  in  the  Church  at 
that  time.  As  a matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  War  Between  the  States 
was  not  the  cause  but  merely  the 
occasion  of  the  split. 

How  then  was  the  split  brought 
about?  How  did  it  happen  that  we 
left  the  old  home  just  when  we  did, 
and  set  up  housekeeping  on  our  own 
account?  We  wish  all  our  Southern 
Presbyterians  were  able  to  give  a 
correct  answer  to  this  question. 
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They  would  know  that  we  do  not  owe 
our  existence  as  a distinct  body  to 
the  hot  passions  of  war.  The  real 
cause  lies  deeper  and  its  operation 
is  more  enduring.  The  story  of 
how  we  came  to  be  is  an  interesting 
one,  and  will  bear  rehearing  in  detail. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  was  divid- 
ed in  1837  on  the  ground  of  doctrin- 
al differences  into  Old  School  and 
New  School.  Our  Church  was  a part 
of  the  Old  School  branch.  In  1861 
the  Old  Scchool  Assembly  met  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  third  Thursday 
of  May.  The  composition  of  this  As- 
sembly was  peculiar,  unique  in  the 
history  of  Assemblies — nothing  like 
it  before,  nothing  like  it  since.  Pre- 
vious to  its  meeting,  seven  Southern 
States  had  seceded  from  the  Union, 
and  stft  up  a central  government  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.  All  the  commis- 
sioners from  these  seven  states  who 
sat  in  the  Philadelphia  Assembly  of 
1861  were  citizens  of  a new  nation, 
the  Confederate  States  of  America. 
Thus  the  Assembly  was  cmposed  of 
members  from  two  seperate  notion- 
alities.  Another  feature  is  to  be  no- 
ted. Fort  Sumter,  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  had  been  fired  on  a 
little  more  than  one  month  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly;  and  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  had  called  for  75,000 
volunteers  to  put  down  tlie  insurrec- 
tion. The  two  nations  were  actually 
at  war  with  one  another.  Political 
excitement  was  at  fever  heat.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  were  not  im- 
mune. They  were  men  of  like  pas- 
sions with  others.  They  differed  as 
did  others.  Some  of  the  members 
believed  in  the  depths  of  their  souls 
that  the  seceUed  states  were  guilty 
of  a most  wicked  rebellion.  Other 
members  were  equally  clear  in  their 
convictions  that  those  states  were 


acting  within  their  constitutional 
rights,  and  that  President  Lincoln’s 
call  for  volunteers  to  invade  their 
territory  was  an  act  of  tyrannical 
aggression.  They  believed  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  states  to  repel 
such  invasion  with  all  the  resources 
at  their  command. 

How  was  peace  to  be  preserved  in 
an  Assembly  composed  of  such  hos- 
tile political  elements?  Obviously 
there  was  only  one  way  to  preserve 
peace-,  and  that  was  by  rigorously 
excluding  all  reference  to  the  state  of 
the  country.  Any  political  allusion 
would  be  like  a lighted  match  to  a 
powder  magazine.  A\l  the  commis- 
sioners recognized  this,  and  for  some 
days  held  themselves  under  strict 
control  and  refrained  from  such  al- 
lusion. There  was  strong  pressure 
from  the  outside.  The  city  in  which 
the  Assembly  met  was  seething  with 
excitement.  The  galleries  of  the 
church  in  which  the  Assembly  was 
sitting  were  filled  with  onlookers 
charged  to  the  brim  with  the  pas- 
sions of  the  hour.  Some  members  of 
the'  Assembly  were  in  correspondence 
with  members  of  President  Lincoln’s 
cabinet,  hoping  to  get  some  words 
from  that  source  to  make  plain  the 
duty  of  the  body.  Members  of  the 
cabinet  were  slow  to  assume  respon- 
sibility. Finally  a tdlegram  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
Secretary  of  State,  saying:  4 1 Cannot 
properly  advise,  but  see  no  valid  ob- 
jection to  unequivocal  expressions  in 
favor  of  the  Constitution,  Union  and 
freedom.”  The  reading  of  this  te- 
legram was  greeted  with  loud  ap- 
plause. It  stimulated  the  courage  of 
those  who  were  already  persuaded 
that  some  expression  of  loyalty  must 
be  given,  that  the  Assembly  owed  it 
to  a distracted  country  to  lend  moral 
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support  to  the  government. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  the  Assembly, 
Dr.  Gardiner  Spring,  pastor  of  the 
Brick  Church,  N.  Y.,  introduced  two 
resolutions.  The  first  was  harmless, 
merely  calling  for  a day  of  fasting 
and  prayer.  The  second  was  as  fol- 
lows : ‘ 1 That  this  General  Assembly, 
in  the  spirit  of  that  Christian  patriot- 
ism which  the  Scriptures  enjoin,  and 
which  has  always  characterized  this 
Church,  do  hereby  acknowledge1  and 
declare  our  obligation  to  promote 
and  perpetuate  as  far  as  in  us  lies, 
the  integrity  of  these  United  States, 
and  to  strengthen,  uphold  and  en- 
courage the  Federal  Government  in 
the  exercise  of  all  its  functions  under 
our  noble  constitution,  and  to  this 
constitution  in  all  its  provisions,  re- 
quirements and  principles,  we  pro- 
fess our  unabated  loyalty.  And  to 
avoid  all  misconception,  the  Assem- 
bly declares  that  by  the1  term  ‘Feder- 
al Government/  as  here  used,  is  not 
meant  any  particular  administration, 
or  the  peculiar  opinions  of  any  poli- 
tical party,  but  that  central  admin- 
istration, which  being  at  any  time 
appointed  and  inaugurated  according 
to  the  terms  prescribed  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  is  the 
visible  representation  of  our  national 
existence.  ’ ’ This  was  the  lighted 
match  which  set  oft  the  powder  mag- 
azine. Or  to  change  the  figure,  it 
lifted  the  gate  and  let  loose  the  pent- 
up  floods  of  oratory.  For  several 
days  the  torrents  of  impassioned 
rhetoric  poured  forth  with  undimin- 
ished impetuousity.  It  was  clearly 
seen  and  frankly  confessed  by  those 
favoring  and  by  those  opposing  the 
resolution  that  its  adoption  by  the 
Assembly  meant  the  rending  of  the 
Church.  The  practical  result  could 
be  nothing  short  of  the  extruision  of 


all  those  Synods  and  Presbyteries 
embraced  within  the  territory  of  the 
seceding  states.  With  this  result 
plainly  in  view,  the  resolution  was 
put  to  the  vote  and  adopted  by  156 
yeas  to  66  nayes.  It  was  thus  de- 
monstrated that  a large  majority  of 
the  Assembly,  knbwing  what  it  would 
cost  the  Church  to  testify  its  loyal- 
ty to  the  Federal  government,  were 
willing  to  pay  the  price.  They  be- 
lieved, with  an  intense  ardor  of  con- 
viction, that  the  testimony  as  well 
worth  the  price. 

Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  the  eminent 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Princeton 
Seminary,  at  once  entered  a protest 
which  was  signed  by  57  members  of 
the  Assembly,  including  14  of  the  16 
commissioners  from  the  South.  The 
protest  reads:  “We  make  this  pro- 
test not  because  we  do  not  acknow- 
ledge loyalty  to  one ’s  country  to  be  a 
moral  and  religious  duty,  according 
to  the  Word  of  God,  which  requires 
us  to  be  subject  to  the1  powers  that 
be,  nor  because  we  deny  the  right  of 
the  Assembly  to  enjoin  that  and  all 
other  like  duties  on  the  ministers  and 
churches  under  its  care,  but  because 
we  deny  the  right  of  the  Assembly  to 
decide  the  political  question  to  what 
government  the  allegiance  of  Pres- 
byterians, as  citizens,  is  due,  and  its 
right  to  make  that  decision  a con- 
dition of  membership  in  our 
Church.  ’ ’ The  view  expressed  in 
this  protest  commended  itself  to  the 
Presbyteries  throughout  the  South. 
As  was  said  on  the  floor  of  the  As- 
sembly, had  the  commissioners  from 
the  seceded  states  testified  their  loy- 
alty to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  uphold  the 
constitution,  as  the  Spring  resolution 
required  them  to  do,  they  might  very 
properly  have  been  hung  as  traitors 
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on  their  return  home.  During  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1861,  47  Presbv- 
tries  in  the  South  met  and  by 
formal  vote  severed  their  organic  con- 
nection with  the  Old  School  Presby- 


terian Church.  Ten  Synods  at  their 
meetings  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  ratified  the  action  of  their  Pres- 
byteries. 


“Quarreling  never  gets  anybody  anywhere  except  into  trouble.  Quar- 
reling with  a congregation  is  about  the  poorest  sort  of  preaching.  Gener- 
ally it  hardens  folks  and  makes  them  more  inclined  to  go  on  and  do  the 
things  the  preacher  is  trying  to  keep  them  from  doing.  Quarreling  with 
official  members  is  in  the  same  category.  An  employer  who  quarrels 
with  his  employees  is  mis&ng  the  mark.  A lawyer  who  quarrels  with  a 
court  or  with  a jury  is  doing  his  client  a great  injustice.  The  house- 
keeper who  quarrels  with  a servant  does  not  help  matters  except  in  the 
rarest  cases.  But  a quarreling  preacher  in  the  pulpit  is  the  limit.  He  is 
expected  to  be  a man  cf  grace.  He  is  expected  to  be  religious — that  is, 
sweet  spirited  and  under  restraint.  This  dees  not  mean  that  he  is  to  sub- 
mit to  everything;  but  quarreling  is  the  poorest  possible  way  to  accom- 
plish the  thing  he  wants  to  accomplish.  ’ ’ — Dr.  Burrow  in  Methodist  Advo- 
cate. 


THE  ONLY  FIRST-CLASS  CIVILIZATION. 

By  Barton  W.  Currie 


There  is  only  one  first-class  civi- 
lization in  the  world  today.  It  is 
right  here  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Dominion  of  Cana- 
da. Probably  I should  include  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  except  for 
the  fact  that  I cam  only  take  it  on 
hearsay  in  their  ease.  As  dominions 
of  the  British  Empire  they  are  still 
outside  the  pure  realm  of  free  democ- 
racy as  we  see  it.  Canada  is,  too, 
for  that  matter,  but  we  grade  her 
higher  because  she  is  typically 
American  in  thought  and  progres- 
sive!’, ess.  We’ve  swapped  about  a 
million  citizens  with  her  and  we’ve 
been  the  best  of  good  friends  and 
neighbors  for  a century,  both  be- 
cause of  and  in  spite  of  onr  occasion- 


al brick erings.  England  may  not  rea- 
lize it  but  the  tie  that  binds  us  to  our 
Anglo-Saxon  brethren  more  strongly 
than  any  blood  tie  or  common  lan- 
guage tie  is  her  great  Dominion  to 
the  north  of  us  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  a fortress  or  an  armed 
threat  along  three  thousand  miles  of 
border. 

It  may  be  a cocky  thing  to  say,  but 
about  the  only  good  thing  the  world 
has  derived  from  the  Kaiser’s  abor- 
tive effort  to  Prussianize  two  hemis- 
pheres is  an  awakeing  consciousness 
through  the  world  that  American 
civilization  is  infinitely  the  best  so 
far  developed;  that  relatively  it  is 
first-class,  while  Europe ’s  is  hardly 
second-class  and  Asia’s  is  about 
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fourth  to  sixth  class. 

The  more  you  cross  over  to  Eu- 
rope in  these  afterwar  days  the  deep- 
er this  impression  grows.  It  is  not 
a case  of  telling  the  world  that  we 
are  the  only  it.  They  tell  it  to  you. 
Not  the  politicians,  of  course,  nor  the 
aristocrats,  nor  the  rancorous  critics 
whose  only  outlook  on  the  present  or 
future  is  bilious;  but  the  really  intel- 
ligent leaders  of  thought  who  read 
and  observe  and  get  about  among 
their  neighbors.  The  bourgeoisie  of 
Europe  knows  it,  and  labor  knows  it 
and  would  come  here  by  the  millions 
to  share  in  it  if  they  could  pay  their 
way  and  jump  the  immigration  bar- 
riers. 

Woodrow  Wilson  touched  off  a 
'new  train  of  enlightenment  and  fired 
the  common  people  of  all  nations 
with  his  slogan,  “Make  the  World 
Safe  for  Democracy,  ’ ’ Ever  since 
since  the  world  has  been  going  to 
school  to  learn  what  democracy  is,  or 
rather  what  American  democracy  is. 
After  a four  years’  course  it  sees 
that  there  is  only  one  worthwhile  ob- 
ject lessqn,  and  that  it’s  right  here. 
Everywhere  you  go  you  find  a quick- 
ening grasp  of  the  fact  that  our 
wealth  is  not  due  solely  to  teeming 
mines  of  ore,  coal  and  precious  met- 
als, to  the  enormous  fertility  of  our 
Middle  West,  to  our  mountains,  our 
rivers  and  our  water  falls,  to  our 
Steel  trust,  our  Standard  Oil  and  our 
Ford  car,  to  our  endless  railro.ad  mile- 
age, our  skyscrapers,  our  ten-cent 
stores,  our  cafaterias,  our  countless 
bathtubs,  to  our  school  system,  our 
untrammeled  churches,  to  our  news- 
papers and  magazines,  to  our  libra- 
ries and  museums,  to  our  telegraph 
and  telephone,  to  our  Thomas  Edi- 


son and  our  Wright  Brothers.  These 
are  the  things  we  used  to  label  and 
brag  about  before  the  war,  but  fail- 
ed to  explain.  We  bragged  also  of 
our  freedom  and  our  democracy,  but 
negelected  to  exponud  the  whyfore  of 
it,  We  boasted  of  our  Constitution, 
but  never  took  the  pains  to  read  it. 
There  were  so  many  crying  it  down 
that  no  few  of  us  were  somewhat 
afraid  to  read  it,  fearing  there  might 
be  something  shameful  in  it. 

But  when  we  went  overseas  by  the 
millions  to  save  the  world  for  de- 
mocracy we  were  forced  to  tell  the 
world  something  about  this  republic 
of  ours;  so  pretty  much  all  of  us  dug 
in  to  learn  what  should  have  been 
our  primer  lessons  in  American  gov- 
ernment. Right  on  top  of  this  came 
the  Nineteenth  Amendment,  which 
started  ail  our  womenfolk  to  reading 
and  asking  questions  and  prying  into 
the  remote  and  sheltered  corners  of 
American  government  and  American 
politics.  When  the  everyday  Ameri- 
can suddenly  discovers  that  his  wife 
and  daughter  and  probably  his  sten- 
ographer and  liis  tlephone  girl  are 
somewhat  better  informed  than  he  is 
concerning  the  origin  and  functions 
of  his  citizenship  he  gets  the  impulse 
to  do  a little  reading  and  sitting  in 
at  lectures,  even  if  it  does  interfere 
with  his  time  for  baseball,  golf  and 
ledge  meetings. 

There  is  no  greater  debt  of  grati- 
tude that  the  men  of  this  generation 
as  American  citizens  owe  to  the  mo- 
dern American  woman  than  this 
quickened  desire  to  pry  into  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  history  of  the 
United  States.  Overnight  the  Nine- 
teenth Amendment  doubled  the  citi- 
zenship of  the  United  States  and  add- 
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ed  vastly  to  the  intelligence  of  that 
citizenship.  Relatively  this  was  just 
as  true  on  Beacon  Street  as  on  Main 
Street.  Also,  let  me  add  that  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment  is  one  of  the 
irrefutable  proofs  that  this  is  the 
only  first-class  civilization  in  the 
world  today.  The  British  woman 
has  suffrage,  to  be  sure  but  there  are 
strings  tied  to  it,  and  she  is  still  vast- 
ly fond  of  the  king  business  and  the 
medieval  system  of  caste  aristocracy. 
The  same  is  true  in  the  Scandinavi- 
an countries  notwithstanding  their  re- 
cord of  leadership  in  feminism.  It 
is  true  in  Holland  and  Belgium. 

As  for  Germany,  it  is  anybody’s 
guess  whether  she  is  headed  back  to- 
ward Prussianism  or  contemplates  a 
blind  plunge  into  Bolshevism  as  a re- 
prisal for  the  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr.  Both  in  Germany  and  France 
women  are  practically  as  dull  and 
passive  followers  as  they  were  a cen- 
tury ago.  Just  on  that  score  alone 
you  couldn’t  vote  them  better  than  a 
second-class  civilization. 

Where  nothing  is  done  for  the  big 
public  but  only  for  the  classes  there 
can  be  nothing  better  than  a second- 
class  civilization.  No  statesman  we 
ever  had  was  keener  to  see  this  than 
the  late  Ambassador  Walter  H.  Page. 
You  will  find  in  'one  of  his  letters  in 
that  great  biography  of  him  by  Bur- 
ton J.  Hendrick  this  remark:  “I 
wouldn’t  give  Long  Island  or  Moore 
County  (N.  C.)  for  the  whole  of  Con- 
tinental Europe  with  its  kings  and 
its  itching  palms.” 

A Paris  correspondent  of  one  of 
the  great  American  newspapers  who 
has  the  intimate  friendship  of  big 
people  all  over  Europe,  whose  job 


and  whose  social  connections  are  the 
envy  of  thousands  of  journalists,  said 
to  me  that  after  sixteen  years  of  Eu- 
rope his  one  ambition  was  to  be  pro- 
moted back  to  the  United  States. 

1 1 There  is  just  one  first-class  place 
to  live  and  raise  a family,”  he  stated 
— “the  United  States  of  America. 
They  are  desperately  anxious  over 
here  since  the  war  to  get  out  of  their 
second  and  third  class  ruts,  but 
they ’ll  never  be  able  to  do  it  without 
our  help.  Every  time  they  get  a 
good  start,  along  comes  another  war 
that  sets  them  back  fifty  years  or  so. 
They’ll  never  get  over  this  war  habit 
without  our  assistance.  Just  the 
force  of  our  example  will  not  help 
much.  We  ve  got  to  sit  in  with  them, 
to  join  the  family  group,  and  it 
seems  to  me  we  can  do  this  without 
any  danger  of  entangling  political 
alliances.  If  we  do,  it  will  be  the 
greatest  humanitarian  achievement 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  If  we 
don’t  they’ll  soon  be  burning  up  the 
world  again  in  another  war,  and  we 
may  not  be  big  enough  and  rich 
enough  next  time  to  serve  as  an  ef- 
fective fire  department.  The  Atlant- 
ic Ocean  has  narrowed  appreciably 
since  1914;  it  is  getting  narrower 
every  year. 

“You  cannot  go  anywhere  on  the 
Continent  where  they  are  not  build- 
ing airplanes  and  Zeppelins.  The 
next  war,  when  it  comes,  will  be  the 
ultimate  of  horrors,  and  I hope  and 
pray  that  we  can  get  some  realiza- 
tion of  this  to  the  statesmen  back 
home  who  are  seeing  backward  and 
dreaming  sweet  dreams  of  prosper- 
ous isolation  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  goes  to  hell.” 
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“BETWEEN  YOU  AND  I” 

(Washington  Times) 


If  you  saw  your  friend  on  the  rail- 
road track  with  the  train  coming 
behind  him,  you  would  push  him  off, 
even  if  you  had  to  do  it  roughly.  If 
he  tripped  walking  downstairs,  you 
would  seize  and  hold  him,  even  if  you 
had  to  pinch  his  arm.  If  you  were 
pulling  him  half  drowned  from  the 
water,  you  would  hit  him  on  the  head 
if  necessary  to  make  him  unconscious, 
in  order  that  you  might  get  him  safely 
to  shore.  In  physical  matters  you  do 
not  hesitate  to  do  whatever  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  render  service  to 
a friend. 

But  in  the  way  of  “little  thing’s”  a 
great  majority  of  us  neglect  our  duty 
and  miss  opportunities  day  after  day 
of  rendering  real  service.  The  service 
that  one  friend  can  render  another  is 
found  in  frankness,  in  honest,  friendly 
criticism,  giving  information  that 
seems  not  important  in  each  case,  but 
that,  taken  all  together,  means  much 
in  life  and  success. 

Chances  to  do  real  and  valuable 
favors  in  the  way  of  friendly  little 
hints  come  every  day.  How  many  of 
us  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth  even  in 
little  things?  Every  reader  probably 


has  some  friend  who,  with  an  elabo- 
rate effort  to  be  correct,  says  con- 
stantly, i “Between  you  and  I.”  Each 
time  you  know  that  as  a matter  of 
friendship,  you  ought  to  say  to  him, 
“That’s  inaccurate.  Why  don’t  you 
say,  ‘Between  you  and  me?’  Every 
time  you  say,  1 Between  you  and  I ’ you 
reveal  fundamental  ignorance.  ’ ’ 

But  we  don’t  say  that,  we  only 
think  it,  and  go  on. 

Millions  of  people  say  “I  done  it,” 
which  is  incorrect,  instead  of  “I  did 
it’  which  is  correct.  Their  friends 
hear  them  make  the  mistake  over  and 
over  again  and  never  tell  them  that  it 
is  a mistake.  Others  mispronounce 
words,  putting  the  accent  on  the 
wrong  syllable.  They  will  pronounce 
“equitable”  with  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable  all  their  lives  and  no- 
body tells  them  that  it  is  wrong. 
Any  one  of  a thousand  such  little 
mistakes  could  easily  be  corrected  by 
a few  friendly  words,  and  a man  has 
a narrow  mind  that  is  not  grateful  for 
such  correction.,  There  is  no  disgrace 
in  ignorance.  The  disgrace  is  in  not 
being  willing  to  learn. 


“Which  is  the  way  to  Ottawa,  my  lad?” 

“I — I don’t  know.” 

‘Wliich  is  the  way  to  Topeka,  then?” 

‘I — I don’t  know.” 

“Well,  can  yon  tell  me  how  to  get  to  Wichita^  then?” 

“I — L — don’t  know.” 

By  this  tim;e  the  drummer  was  quite  impatient  and  said  to  the  hoy: 
“Say  yon  don’t  know  very  much,  do  yon?”  to  which  the  lad  retorted: 
“No!  But  I ain’t  lost!  ” — Judge. 
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ARSON  AND  POOR  BUSINESS 

(Insurance 


When  business  is  good,  fires  de- 
crease ; when  business  is  bad,  fires 
increase.  That  deliberate  destruction 
of  property  by  fire  for  the  sake  of 
collecting  fire  insurance  is  a widely 
existing  condition,  is  conclusively 
proved  by  figures  supplied  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
and  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  and  analysed  by  the 
statisticians  of  the  Glens  Falls  Insur- 
ance Company,  Glen  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  company  now  declares,  after 
an  analysis  of  the  figures  for  1922, 
in  light  of  those  for  the  preceding 
eleven  years,  that  honest  fire  insur- 
ance policyholders  are  supporting 
criminals  with  every  premium  they 
pay ; that  incendiarism  increases 
when  business  failures  increase. 

The  statistics  of  business  failures 
and  fire  losses  for  these  years  have 
been  graphically  charted  and  the 
chart  clearly  tells  the  story.  Last 
November  the  coincidence  of  the  two 
lines  upon  the  chart  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  underwriting 
officials,  credit  men  and  other  busi- 
ness executives  and,  while  the  figures 
up  to  that  time  seemed  conclusive, 


Bulletin) 

it  was  ont  until  July  of  the  present 
year,  when  the  1922  figures  were 
complete,  that  the  evidence  of  crime 
was  deemed  final. 

If  the  figures  showed  during  two 
or  three  years  that  fires  fell  oft  when 
business  was  good  and  increased 
when  business  was  bad,  it  might  bo 
considered  a coincidence,  but  when 
the  same  story  was  disclosed  over  a 
period  of  eleven  years  such  an  ex- 
planation became  absurd.  Now  comes 
the  clinching  argument  of  the  figures 
for  1922.  During  that'  year,  busi- 
ness conditions  improving,  both  chart 
curves  dipped  down  sharply  from  the 
highest  point,  as  was  the  case  in 
1914,  but  this  time  the  rate  and  the 
extent  of  the  .change  were  closer 
than  ever  before,  practically  identi- 
cal, as  made  clear  by  the  chart. 

The  companies  deplore  this  situa- 
tion, it  is  declared,  and  while  they 
refuse  suspicious  applicants  and  con- 
test suspicious  claims,  they  assert 
that  they  are  almost  powerless  with- 
out the  help  of  good  citizens  general- 
ly in  detecting  fraud. — Insurance 
Bulletin. 


HIS  SECRET  TERROR. 

A gentleman  was  negotiating  with  a horse  dealer.  “I  am  not  so  par- 
ticular about  speed,”  he  said,  “but  I must  have  a gentle  horse  for  my 
wife  to  ride.  Will  you  guarantee  this  horse  to  be  safe?” 

“Certainly,”  said  the  dealer.  “He’s  a regular  lady’s  horse.” 

“You  are  sure  he’s  net  afraid  of  anything?’’  asked  the  gentleman 
anxiously. 

Whereupon  the  dealer  assumed  an  air  of  reflection.  “Well,  there  is 
one  thing  that  he  has  always  appeared  to)  be  afraid  of,”  he  admitted  con- 
scientiously. “It  seems  as  if  he’s>  scared  to  death  for  fear  seme  one 
might  say  ‘Whoa!  and  he  net  hear  it.” — Exchange. 
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IN  HONOR  OF  A WOMAN. 

(By  The  Associated  Press) 


Every  school  girl  and  every  woman 
in  Germany  knows  the  name  of  Hen- 
riette  Davidis,  but  it  was  not  until 
recently  that  the  government  of- 
ficially acknowledged  her  as  one  of 
the  country’s  benefactors.  Nu- 
merous monuments  to  the  memory  of 
Empress  Victoria,  Queen  Louise 
and  Kaiserin  Agusta  Victoria,  the 
former  Kaiser’s  late  wife,  have  been 
erected  in  Berlin,  Hamburg  and  other 
centers  but  in  the  old  days  the  govern- 
ment never  gave  Henriette  Davidis 
even  a passing  thought — Henriette 
came  from  very  humble  parentage, 
and  it  is  said  she  did  not  care  a snap 
about  royalty  and  pomp  and  cere- 
mony, and  1 1 wasting  her  time  running 
up  to  Berlin  to  see  what  the  city  folks 
were  doing.  ’ ’ Instead,  she  devoted 
her  efforts  toward  the  education  of 
young  women,  and  compilation  of 
a cook  book  which  was  her  chief  aim 
in  life. 

Henriette  Davidis  began  her  cook- 
ing experiments  about  a hundred 
years  ago  at  her  parent’s  home  in 
Wengenr,  near  Witten  on  the  Ruhr. 
As  a girl  she  became  famous  locally 
for  her  cookeries  and  the  people  often 
came  for  miles  for  a taste  of  her  home 
made  bread  and  cakes.  And  in  those 
days  when  there  was  an  entertain- 
ment in  the  neighborhood  word  was 
always  passed  around  that  Henriette 
Davidis  dishes  were  to  be  a feature  of 
the  event. 

Henriette  did  all  her  cooking  in  an 
old  fashioned  kitchen  with  its  great 


brick  stove  with  enormous  stone  chim- 
ney. Henriette ’s  father  was  a min- 
ister and  there  were  frequents  guests 
at  the  house,  and  when  a particularly 
tempting  dish  was  prepared  and  liked, 
she  made  notes,  and  in  years  to  come 
it  was  publication  of  these  recipes  in 
book  form  which  gave  her  fame 
throughout  Germany.  Plain,  sub- 
stantial cooking  was  Henriette ’s 
forte,  but  her  .cakes  and  pastries  are 
known  today  by  nearly  every  house- 
wife in  the  land. 

Henriette  died  in  1876,  some  time 
ago  the  weather  beaten  frame  house  of 
the  Davidis  family — the  house  with 
the  old  fashioned  kitchen  where  Hen- 
riette had  perfected  her  culinary 
art — was  torn  down  to  make  way  for 
railroad  tracks  which  ran  through  the 
front  yard  of  the  old  Davidis  place. 

Before  the  wrnrk  of  demolishing 
the  house  had  been  completed  the  lo- 
cal population  took  steps  to  preserve 
the  ancient  stone  chimney  of  the 
Davidis  home  in  remembrance  of 
Wengren’s  most  distinguished  citizen. 
The  Berlin  government  Avas  appealed 
to,  and  as  the  chimney  is  upon  state 
property  official  recognition  of  Hen- 
riette ’s  services  have  been  taken. 
Orders  have  gone  out  that  the  stones 
must  remain  intact  as  a monument  to 
the  memory  of  Henriette  Davidis — 
who  was  too  busy  with  her  eook  book 
to  even  think  of  marriage — with  a 
bronze  plaque  telling  of  her  achieve- 
ments and  “of  her  services  to  man- 
kind.” 


“Success  doesn’t  happen;  it  follows.  It  is  an  effect,  not  a cause.” 
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CURIOUS  STORIES  OF  THE  RAILWAYS. 

By  Edwin  Tarisse 


WLen  locomotives  were  first  built 
and  began  to  draw  their  small'  loads 
up  and  down  the  rudely  constructed 
railways  of  England  and  the  country 
roads  were  for  the  most  port  cross- 
ed at  grade  and  the  engineer  had  no 
way  of  giving  warning  of  his  ap- 
proach except  by  blowing  a tin  horn ! 
It  soon  became  evident  that  this  was 
far  from  being  a sufficient  warning. 
Should  a cow  stray  upon  the  track, 
“so  much  the  worse  for  the  coo,”  as 
Stephenson  said.  Later  it  became 
decidedly  inconvenient  for  others 
than  the  cows. 

There  is  a story  of  a farmer  of 
Thornton,  who,  one  day  in  the  year 
1833,  was  crossing  the  track  on  one 
of  the  country  roads  with  a great 
load  of  eggs  and  butter.  He  was  pro- 
ceeding to  Leicester  to  sell  the  pro- 
duce. Just  as  he  came  out  upon  the 
track  a train  approached.  The  en- 
gineer blew  his  tin  horn  lustily,  but 
the  farmer  did  not  hear  it.  He  drove 
squarely  upon  the’  track  and  the  en- 
gine plunged  into  his  wagon. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  great 
engines  of  today  it  may  seem  incred- 
ible that  the  farmer  was  not  serious- 
ly injured,  but  such  was  the  case. 
His  horse/  and  his  eggs  and  butter 
did  not,  however,  escape  so  easily. 
A great  many  dozens  of  eggs  and 
about  fifty  pounds  of  butter  were 
smashed  into  an  indistinguishable 
mass,  together  with  the  kindling 
wood  to  which  the  wagon  was  reduc- 
dd.  The  horse  was  badly  injured. 

As  a result  of  this,  one  of  the  first 
collisions  in  the  annals  of  railroad- 
ing, the  company  was  obliged  to  re- 
imburse the  farmer  for  his  losses. 


The  matter  was  looked  upon  by  the 
railway  people  as  a most  serious  one, 
and  a conference  was  held  to  consid- 
er ways  and  means  to  avoid  future 
accidents.  Among  those  present  at 
this  conference,  which  was  held  at 
Alton  Grange',  Stephenson ’s  home, 
was  one  Ashlen  Bagster,  a director  of 
the  company. 

Bagster  became  greatly  excited, 
exclaiming  that  “such  dreadful 
things  could  never  be  allowed  on  the 
railways,  ’ ’ but  Stephenson  was  in- 
clined to  treat  the  matter  with  due 
philosophy  until  he  saw  that  the  di- 
rector wos  thoroughly  aroused. 

“See  heYe,”  finally  suggested  Bag- 
ster, “can’t  you  employ  your  steam 
in  some  manner  that  it  will  make  v a 
noise  to  warn  these  people?”  Bag- 
ster himself  had  no  very  clear  notion 
of  how  this  was  to  be1  done,  but  like 
every  other  person  of  the  period,  he 
saw  no  end  of  possibilities  in  steam. 

The  idea  struck  Stephenson  at 
once.  I’ll  try  it,”  he  said.  And  he 
did.  Going  to  a makeir  of  musical  in- 
struments, Stephenson  got  him  to  de- 
vise an  apparatus  which,  when  blown 
by  steam,  would  give  out  a horrible 
screech.  This  was  attached  to  the 
boiler  of  an  engine,  and  thus  the 
first  locomotive  whistle  was  put  into 
full  operation. 

The  railway  directors,  delighted, 
ordered  similar  contrivances  attach- 
ed to  all  their  locootives,  and  from 
that  time  to  this  the  voice  of  the 
engine  whistle  has  never  been  silent. 

The  annals  of  railway  construction 
and  operation  in  this  country  offer 
many  curious  and  interesting  detail. s 
Among  these,  none  is  more  curious 
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than  that  pertaining  to  a line  which 
was  operated  between  Marshall,  Tex- 
as, and  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  during 
the  War  Between  the  States.  Event- 
ually the  owner  of  this  road  sold  it 
to  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway 
Company. 

His  name  was  John  Higginson,  and 
he  was  known  by  many  titles — chair- 
man of  the  board,  president,  vice- 
president,  superintendent,  trainmas- 
ter, roadmaster,  freight  and  passen- 
ger agent,  fireman,  conductor  and 
master  mechanic.  His  road  was 
known  as  the  Memphis,  El  Paso  and 
Pacific,  and  in  its  forty  miles  of 
length  it  boasted  of  many  a grade 
During  the  war  the  soldiers  “took’’ 
the  greater  part  of  the  rolling  stock, 
leaving  three  box  cars.  These  box 
cars  represented  the  rolling  stock  of 
the  system  until  it  passed  into  other 
hands.  The  motive  power  was  of  the 
best  in  those  days  and  consisted  of 
several  yokes  of  oxen,  commonly 
known  as  “hay  burners.”  The  oxen 
were  generally  on  time. 

Higginson’s  train  was  operated  on 
the  tri-weekly  plan.  When  a “car- 
go” was  gathered  up  and  everything 
ready  for  the  trip  the  oxen  were 
loaded  into  the  first  box  car  in  the 
train.  The  next  car  was  loaded  with 
freight  and  the  passengers  and  the 
third  wras  occupied  by  the  “manage- 
ment.” The  cars  were  started  down 
the  steep  grade  at  Marshall,  and,  af- 
ter rolling  as  far  as  they  would,  the 
brakes  were  set,  the  oxen  unloaded 
and  hitched  to  the  coupling  of  the 
car.  The  brakes  were  released  and 
the  train  started  up  the  grade  until 
the  top  was  reached,  when  the  oxen 
were  again  loaded  into  their  car  and 
another  start  was  made  down  hill. 
This  operation  was  repeated  until 


Shreveport  was  reached.  On  a level 
the  oxen  pulled  the  train,  but  on 
downgrade  the  sole  power  was  the 
natural  momentum  of  the  rolling 
stock. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  first 
“hay-burning”  railway  in  the  United 
States..  That  honor  belongs  to  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  which  at  one 
time  employed  horses  to  haul  freight 
and  passenger  trains  over  the  first 
fifteen  miles  of  track  constructed. 

On  the  Marshall  and  Shreveport 
line  the  passenger  rate  was  twenty- 
five  cents  per  person.  Freight 
charges  were  anything  the  owner  of 
the  line  could  get.  Since  there  was 
no  competition,  Higginson  made  con- 
siderable money.  All  freight  was 
marked  “red  ball”  and  handled  as 
soon  as  received  and  the  train  made 
up. 

Some  years  ago  a little,  old- 
fashioned  switch  engine  was  hauled 
down  the  main  line  of  a Western 
road  to  be  thrown  into  the  scrap- 
pile.  Dingy,  rusty,  worn  out,  not 
worth  repairing  further,  it  was  yet 
of  sufficient  importance  to  attract 
to  the  station  platform  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  who  had  not  for- 
gotten of  the  record  of  “engine  97 
of  the  Alton,”  and  wanted  a last 
look  at  the  old  locomotive. 

A half  a century  ago  “97”  was 
the  most  famous  locomotive  in  the 
world.  To  the  bound  of  civilization, 
wherever  the  telegraph  and  daily 
news  reached,  it  was  talked  about, 
praised,  spoken  of  with  the  pride 
which  all  the  wTorld  feels  in  on  man’s 
over  this  never  before-equaled  ride, 
coaxing  his  engine  with  a magician’s 
hand.  And  at  last,  in  almost  an 
even  three  hours,  he  closed  the 
throttle  and  brought  the  train  to  a 
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stop  in  the  smoke-enshrouded  city, 
after  a record-breaking  run  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles. 

The  story  of  that  great  ride  went 
everywhere  as  one  of  the  great  feats 
in  connection  with  the  big  fire. 
Sermons  were  preached  about  the 
engine,  and  magazines  spread  pic- 
tures of  it  broadcast.  Likt  the 
“John  Bull”  of  the  Camden  and 
Amboy  line,  and  the  “General,” 
which  once  pulled  Andrews  and  his 
raiders,  “97”  was  set  down  for  im- 
mortal fame.  But  no  easy  berth 
awaited  it,  as  those  others  found — 
level  sidings  in  showy  exhibitions. 
It  pulled  special  trains  until  it  was 
out  of  date,  and  then  it  was  put 
into  the  shops  and  made  into  a switch 
engine,  in  which  guise  it  wore  it- 
self out. 

One  dark  night,  when  a conduc- 
tor was  taking  three  passenger  cars 
of  a railway  system  in  the  Middle 
West  through  to  a town  called  Sun- 
bury,  he  noticed  the  headlight  of  a 
locomotive  in  his  rear.  He  instant- 
ly informed  the  engineer  of  the  fact, 
and  both  began  to  speculate  what 
it  meant.  The  train  was  running  at 
a high  speed,  but  the  headlight  in 
the  rear  was  steadily  gaining  on 
them. 

As  no  lights  were  displayed  in  the 
rear  of  the  headlight  they  concluded 
that  it  must  be  an  empty  engine. 

The  road  twists  in  and  out  among 
the  mountains  and  skirts  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna  river  in  such  a 
way  as  to  permit  anyone  looking  back 
to  observe  what  is  going  on  in  the 
rear  for  a considerable  distance. 

The  conductor  ordered  the  engineer 
to  put  on  more  steam;  so  the  latter 
pulled  the  throttle  wide  open.  Then 
followed  a wild  chase.  Pursued  and 


pursuer  tore  along  at  the  highest 
speed. 

Finally  a bright  idea  occurred  to 
the  passenger  engineer.  He  recalled 
the  fact  that  a locomotive  can  make 
but  little  progress  on  greasy  rails. 
Accordingly  the  contents  of  two 
large  cans  of  lard  oil  were  poured 
on  the  track  from  the  rear  of  the 
last  passenger  car.  The  idea  proved 
a good  one.  Soon  the  headlight  of 
the  pursuing  engine  grew  dim  in  the 
distance;  and,  when  it  was  safe  to 
do  so,  the  train  stopped  and  backed 
up  to  solve  the  mystery.  An  odd 
sight  was  revealed: 

One  of  the  finest  engines  on  the 
road  had  broken  away  from  the 
train-shed  at  Williamsport,  and 
started  down  the  track  on  a voyage 
of  destruction.  The  oil  poured  on 
the  track  had  baffled  all  the  destruc- 
tive ability  that  the  locomotive  pos- 
sessed. There  it  stood,  puffing  and 
snorting  and  pawing  like  a wild  steer, 
the  driving  wheels  buzzing  around  on 
the  greased  track  like  the  fly-wheel 
in  a machine  shop,  but  hardly  moving 
an  inch. 

Not  a sign  of  engineer  was  found. 
The  fireman  of  the  pursued  train 
mounted  the  engine  and  shut  her  off. 
She  was  towed  into  Sunbury,  and 
there  a dispatch  was  found  ordering 
the  crew  to  a side-track  out  of  the 
way  of  the  runaway. 

If  we  are  to  credit  the  stories  of 
railway  men  rolling  stock  sometimes 
meets  with  very  curious  mishaps. 

On  one  occasion,  it  seems,  when  a 
freight  train  was  brought  to  a stop 
at  a certain  station  in  New  England 
and  the  car  inspectors  were  making 
their  usual  examination,  they  found, 
to  their  utter  astonisment,  that  the 
forward  truck  of  one  box  was  missing. 
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The  coupling,  was  the  only  means 
whereby  that  end  of  the  car  was  up- 
held. Later  the  truck  was  found  at 
the  foot  of  a bank  on  an  “outcurve” 
six  miles  west  of  the  station  men- 
tioned. 

This  curious  incident  was  explained 
in  this  way:  As  the  car  started  to 
round  the  curve,  the  pin  connect- 
ing the  car  and  the  truck  must  have 
broken,  the  truck  shooting  out  from 
under  the  car  and  runing  down  the 
bank,  the  forward  end  of  the  car  be- 
ing left  with  only  the  coupling  as  a 
means  of  suspension.  This  would 
have  been  extraordinary  enough,  but, 
when  it  is  added  that  the  train  was 
proceeding  at  a speed  of  thirty-five 
miles  an  hour  at  the  time  it  rounded 
the  curve,  this  rate  being  maintained 
until  the  train  pulled  into  the  station, 
it  is  amazing  that  no  wreck  resulted. 

An  engine  on  a Western  road  met 
with  an  odd  adventure.  This  loco- 
motive had  three  large  driving  wheels 
on  each  side.  The  middle  wheel  was 
without  a flange.  The  engineer  said 
that  the  engine  was  mounting  the 
grade  to  a long  tunnel  when  it  was 


signaled  to  stop.  This  delay  was  em- 
ployed by  te  engineer  to  “oil  up  a 
bit.  ” He  was  much  surprised  when 
he  discovered  that  the  middle  driver 
on  the  “engineer’s  side”  had  twisted 
off  its  axle  flush  with  the  outside  of 
the  journal  box,  but  that  the  big 
wheel  was  still  in  uprigt  position, 
leaning  at  a slight  angle  only  on  the 
side  rod — the  only  support  that  held 
it  on  the  rail. 

It  was  thought  that  the  wheel  was 
twisted  from  its  axle,  as  the  engine 
rounded  a sharp  curve  about  two  miles 
below;  and  it  was  practically  certain 
that  it  would  have  jumped  the  track 
and  fallen  in  the  way  of  the  hind  driv- 
ing wheel  as  soon  as  the  engine  pro- 
ceeded to  make  the  next  curve.  That 
this  did  not  happen  was  due  soley  to 
the  lucky  circumstance  that  the  sig- 
nal to  stop  was  given,  The  loco- 
motive had  gone  along  well  enough 
until  the  flagging  of  the  train — once 
that  engine  stopped  it  was  completely 
“dead”.  It  was  necessary  to  haul  ic 
the  remaining  distance  to  the  end  of 
the  division. 


Early  Harvesting. — At  4:30  A.  M.  Farmer  Jones  awoke  his  new  farm 
hands  with:  “Grit  up  Jim;  we  got  to  cut  thq  cats  this  mcrnin.” 

Clipping  off  the  end  of  a rattling  snore,  Jim  inquired:  “’Smatter, 
be  they  wild  cats  thet  yer  have  t’  sneak  up  on  ’em  this  time  o’  right?’’ 


TAUGHT  HIM  A LESSSON. 


A young  fellow  who  had  formed 
the  habit  of  spending  all  his  even- 
ings away  from  home  was  brought  to 
his  senses  in  the  following  way: 

One  afternoon  his  father  came  to 
him  and  asked  him  if  he  had  an  en- 
gagement for  the  evening.  The 
young  man  had  not. 


“Well  I’d  like  you  to  go  some- 
where with  me.” 

The  young  man  himself  tells  what 
happened. 

“ ‘All  right,  I said.  ‘Where 
shall  I go?’  ” 

“He  suggested  the  Columbia  Ho- 
tel at  7 :30,  and  I was  there.  When 
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he  appeared  he  said  he  wanted  me  to 
call  with  him  on  a lady.  ‘One  1 
knew  quite  well  when  I was  a young 
man,’  he  explained.’ ’ 

“We  wrent  out,  and  started 
straight  for  home.” 

“ ‘She  is  staying  at  our  house,’  he 
said. 

‘ ‘ I thought  it  strange  that  he 
should  have  made  the  appointment 
for  the  Columbia  under  those  circum- 
stances, but  I said  nothing. 

“Well,  we  went  in,  and  I was  in- 
troduced with  all  due  formality  to 
my  mother  and  sister. 

“The  situation  struck  me  as  funny, 
and  I started  to  laugh,  but  the  laugh 
died  away.  None  of  the  three  even 
smiled.  My  mother  and  sister  shook 
hands  with  me,  and  my  mother  said 
she  remembered  me  as  a boy,  but 
hadn’t  seen  much  of  me  lately.  Then 


she  invited  me  to  be  seated. 

“It  wasn’t  a bit  funny,  then,  al- 
though I can  laugh  over  it  now.  I 
sat  down,  and  she  told  me  one  or  two 
anecdotes  of  my  boyhood,  at  whifh 
we  all  laughed  for  a little.  Then  we 
four  played  games  for  a while.  When 
I finally  retired  I was  invited  to  call 
again.  I went  upstairs  feeling  pret- 
ty small,  and  doing  a good  deal  of 
thinking.  ’ ’ 

“And  then?”  Asked  his  com- 
panion. 

“Then  I made  up  my  mind  that 
my  mother  was  an  entertaining  wo- 
man and  my  sister  was  a bright 
girl. 

“I’m  going  to  call  again.  I enjoy 
their  company,  and  intended  to  cul- 
tivate their  acquaintance,  ’ ’ — Ex- 
change. 


OCTOBER. 

By  Mrs.  H.  S.  Williams. 

October,  glorious  weather! 

Month  of  goldenrcd; 

Month  cf  rose  and  purple  heather— 
Month  for  man  from  God. 

Month  of  asters  pink  and  blue — 
Nuts  all  nice  and  brown; 

Leaves  there  are  of  many  a hue 
Gently  falling  down. 

Month  of  pumpkin  big  and  yellow 
Smiling  in  the  sun — 

Harvester’s  a happy  fellow, 

All  his  work  is  done. 

All  the  trees  in  fancy  dress — 

Colors  of  the  fall; 

Everything  is  at  it’s  best, 

Prettiest  month  of  all. 
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CALLING  OUT  THE  RESERVES. 

(Asheville  Citizen) 


“How  can  I increase  my  effi- 
ciency?7’ is  man’s  ancient  cry.  In 
this  age  of  merciless  competition  it  is 
more  insistent  than  ever.  But  that 
which  so  limits  the  achievement  of  the 
average  man  is  not  lack  of  ability.  It 
is  his  ignorance  of  how  to  use  what  he 
has.  Human  mind  is  the  mightiest 
engine  on  earth.  But  the  creature  in 
whom  that  engine  operates  has  an 
attitude  toward  it  like  that  of  the  lit- 
tle boy  toward  the  dynamite  with 
which  he  plays  without  comprehension 
of  its  real  power. 

We  are  reminded  of  this  by  announ- 
cement of  the  discovery  of  two  Naval 
medical  officers  that  radio  students 
learn  best  how  to  “receive”  when 
messages  are  sent  to  them  through 
headpieces  attached  to  their  ears 
while  they  are  asleep  and  falling 
asleep.  They  learn  best  then  because, 
as  they  relax  control  of  their  con- 
scious minds,  they  are  powerfully  as- 
sisted by  their  sub-conscious  minds. 
It  is  the  same  process  that  occurs 
when  a man  “sleeps  on  a propsition 
before  deciding.”  It  is  the  same  as- 
sistance which  comes  to  the  writer  of 
fiction  when,  worn  out  by  the  effort  of 


trying  to  imagine  an  effiective  denoue- 
ment for  his  story,  he  goes  to  sleep 
and  wakes  up  in  the  morning  with 
the  proper  ending  at  his  fingers  ends. 

The  harum-scarum,  helter-skelter 
fellow  who  is  forever  going  off  at 
half-cock  is  instinctively  distrusted 
by  persons  looking  for  wise  counsel. 
They  realize  subconsciously  that 
such  a man  gives  his  subconscious 
mental  powers  no  chance  to  add  to 
his  efficiency.  The  thoughtful  and 
studious  man  is  always  regarded  as 
the  able  type.  This  is  so  because 
the  fruits  of  his  labors  show  that  in 
some  measure  he  draws  on  his  sub- 
conscious mind  for  aid. 

But  the  trouble  with  practically 
every  man  is  that  he  does  not  call 
out  this  reserve  power  often  enough 
or  fully  enough.  He  works  on  about 
30  per  cent  of  his  efficiency.  Even 
when  under  the  spur  of  great  danger 
or  cruel  necessity,  he  performs  pro- 
digies of  endurance  and  ability,  he 
fails  to  realize  that  ability  for  per- 
formance on  that  scale  is  always 
within  him  if  he  will  only  call  on  it. 
He  can  do  that  by  will  power  and'  by 
intense  but  unhurried  thought. 


The  sweet  calm  sunshine  of  October  now 
Warms  the  low  spot;  upon  its  grassy  mould 
The  purple  oak -leaf  falls;  the  birchen  bough 
Drops  its  bright  spoil  like  arrow-heads  of  gold. — 
William  Cullen  Bryant. 
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WHY  IS  IT  THUS? 

(The  Robesonian) 


Representative  Fred  A.  Britton  of 
Illinois  wants  to  know  why  a hungry 
passenger  on  the  Leviathan  is  con- 
fronted with  a menu  all  in  fancy 
French  and  mostly  must  remain  in 
ignorance  of  what  he  is  ordering  for 
to  hoist  into  himself  until  the  wait- 
er gets  back  with  the  bag  of  tricks. 
Mr.  Britton  wants  to  know  why  a 
passenger  with  an  appetite  for  an 
ordinary  dish  of  calves  ’ liver  has  to 
order  “foe  de  veau  fine  herbes 
clarde.”  Mr.  Britton  has  put  it 
squarely  up  to  Chairman  Farley 
the  shipping  board.  “Why,”  asks 
this  Illinois  Congressman,  in  a letter 
to  the  chairman,  “make  chicken 
hash  impossible  by  calling  it  paich  de 
volaille  aux  haricots  verts.”  Load- 
ing chicken  hash  up  with  a string  of 
words  like  that  is  enough  to  start  a 
riot  in  every  barnyard  in  America. 
What  they  serve  on  that  boat  is  all 
right,  said  Mr.  Britton,  but  a very 
small  per  cent  of  the  folk  who  use  it 
know  what  all  the  fancy  French  on 
the  menu  is  about.  People  wanting 
eggs  have  a hard  time  choosing  be- 


tween “ouef  brouille  aux  rognons” 
at  70  cents  and  “ouef  cacotte  a la 
creme”  at  40.  And  so  on  down  the 
list.  To  make  sure  that  everything 
is  all  right  and  in  keeping  with  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things,  the  bills  of 
fare  are  printed  in  English,  Mr.  Brit- 
ton said,  in  the  third-class  cabins, 
where  generally  no  English  is  spo- 
ken. 

Sure.  That’s  beautifully  and  touch- 
ingly consistent  and  thoughtful. 
Where  those  who  know  no  French 
foregather  for  to  feed,  the  haughty 
waiters  shove  before  the  guests  a 
card  printed  in  a language  they  un- 
derstand not.  It  would  be  too  entire- 
ly naked  and  raw  and  almost  inde- 
cent to  expose  the  names  of  the 
dishes  like  Mr.  Britton  would  like  to 
have  it  done.  It  is  far  better  not  to 
break  the  news  so  sudden  like;  so  the 
custom  is  to  print  the  bill  of  fare  in 
language  that  customers  know  noth- 
ing about.  It’s  the  perfection  of 
the  gentle  art  of  getting  a fancy 
price  for  a plebeian  dish. 


“To  train  a bey  into  a man, 

The  first  and  necessary  thing 
Shall  be  to  train  the  boy  to  work, 
And  show  him  how  it  pays  to  work.” 


MARCIA’S  HEADWORK. 

By  Lilace  Montgomery  Mitchell  in  Young  Folks 

Marcia  swayed  sharply  as  the  train  “No  Headway  Without  Headwork.” 
rounded  a corner  and  as  she  straight-  Marcia  repeated  the  words  to  her- 
ened  herself  an  advertisement  in  the  self  and  laughed  silently  and  scorn- 
rack  above  the  straps  caught  her  eye:  fully.  “How  absolutely  silly!”  she 
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said  to  herself.  “No  headway  with- 
out headwork!  Why  anybody  would 
know  that!  People  must  certainly 
have  lots  of  money  to  throw  away 
when  they  will  waste  it  in  silly  ad- 
vertising slogans  like  that.  ’ ’ 

She  turned  her  head  again  to  see 
whose  advertisement  carried  the  cap- 
tion and  sawT  that  it  was  a downtown 
extension  university.  She  sniffed  and 
and  turned  again,  intent  upon  keep- 
ing upright  as  the  train  swerved  on 
its  way  north  from  the  loop. 

“I  don’t  see  how  anybody  could 
think  that  a good  advertisement,” 
she  said  to  herself  as  the  train  thun- 
dered along,  “why,  I — ” then  she 
paused. 

She  was  picturing  to  herself  the 
store  where  she  worked  from  half- 
past eight  each  morning  until  half- 
past five  each  afternoon.  She  work- 
ed in  the  basement  in  the  yard  goods 
department.  It  was  a good  place  to 
work,  better  than  many  in  the  store. 
She  had  been  a general  clerk  at  first 
and  had  been  sent  each  morning  to 
any  department  which  needed  extra 
help  during  the  day.  Sometimes  she 
worked  where  there  was  a special  sale 
or  sometimes  she  took  the  place  of  an 
absent  clerk. 

She  had  never  enjoyed  working  in  the 
grocery  department  because  of  the 
myriad  smells  which  floated  through 
the  air  all  day  long.  She  recalled 
with  especial  distaste  the  day  she 
had  been  put  in  the  pickle  depart- 
ment and  had  dished  out  bulk  pickles 
and  peanut  butter  all  day  to  pur- 
chasers who  were  certain  that  they 
were  to  be  given  short  weight  unless 
they  acted  ugly  to  the  cierk.  Then 
there  was  another  day  when  she  had 
been  put  in  the  basement  hardware 
where  everything  was  heavy  to  lift 


and  display.  Yes,  this  position  in 
the  yard  goods  was  splendid. 

The  aisles  were  never  crowded,  the 
air  was  clean  and  non-smelling,  and 
the  goods  were  easy  to  handle.  There 
was  never  any  comment  on  the  part 
of  the  head  of  stock  unless  someone 
left  a bolt  of  goods  on  the  counter 
after  a customer  left.  Marcia  always 
put  her  things  away  and  so  was  al- 
ways on  good  terms  with  the  other 
clerks  and  with  the  head. 

Now,  as  she  thought  over  the  head- 
way and  headwork  idea  she  was  sud- 
dely  appalled.  What  headway  was 
she  making?  None  at  all.  She  had 
been  clerking  there  in  the  basement 
for  nearly  a year  and  she  was  no 
nearer  getting  above  the  clerkship 
than  she  was  the  first  day  of  her 
arrival.  In  fact,  the  idba  of  making 
headway  had  never  occurred  to  her. 
Worse  than  that:  she  had  been  vastly 
relieved  after  the  Christmas  holidays 
that  she  had  not  been  dismissed. 
The  rank  of  clerks  was  always  great- 
ly thinned  out  after  Christmas  and 
two  girls  from  the  yard  goods  had 
found  themselves  without  positions. 
Marcia  had  gone  home  elated  that 
she  had  been  retained.  As  it  all 
came  back  to  her  now  she  saw  no 
reason  why  she  had  been  kept. 
Certainly  it  had  not  been  any  inher- 
ent quality  in  herself  that  had  de- 
cided the  matter.  It  had  probably 
been  mere  luck. 

The  rest  of  the  ride,  which  was 
usually  so  long  and  tedious  to  Mar- 
cia, was  forgotten.  She  was  think- 
ing deeply  as  to  how  she  could  make 
some  headway  in  her  work.  What 
headwork  could  she  do  to  get  some- 
where in  the  store?  She  had  careful- 
ly learned  all  of  the  responses  to 
make  to  customers  so  that  the  slog 
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an  of  the  store : ‘ ‘ Courtesy  First  ’ ’ 
might  be  carried  out.  But  then  every- 
one had  to  learn  those  things  before 
they  were  admitted  to  the  depart- 
ments. That  did  not  put  her  ahead 
of  anyone  else  at  all.  Then  she 
thought  of  the  materials  which  she 
was  selling.  How  much  did  she 
know  about  them?  Practically  noth- 
ing. She  knew  nothing  of  the  ma- 
terials that  went  to  make  up  the 
different  goods,  the  dyes,  the  threads, 
the  different  ways  of  weaving,  the 
wearing,  strength  of  materials — of 
all  of  these  points  she  was  entirely 
ignorant.  It  surprised  her  when 
she  thought  about  it  . 

\7hen  the  guard  called  her  station 
she  turned  for  one  more  look  at  the 
advertisement  which  had  aroused  her 
from  her  lethargy.  This  time  the 
regard  was  not  scornful ; indeed,  it 
eras  respectful. 

“It  just  goes  to  show,”  she  told 
herself  as  she  ran  down  the  steps  to 
the  street,  “that  a person  will  often 
laugh  when  there  is  really  no  occa- 
sion whatever  to  be  especially  mirth- 
ful. There  I snickered  at  that  ad- 
vertisemenet  and  found  out,  when  I 
thought  it  over,  that  I was  making 
no  headway  toward  advancement  at 
all.  But  I had  to  have  it  pointed  out 
to  me  by  an  elevated  train  advertise- 
ment instead  of  understanding  it  by 
myself,  ’ ’ 

That  very  evening  Marcia  tele- 
phoned to  an  evening  school  which 
had  classes  in  domestic  economy  in- 
cluding textiles.  She  asked  about 
the  textbooks  needed  and  agreed  to 
report  for  class  the  following  even- 
ing at  half-past  seven. 

When  she  went  to  the  store  in  the 
morning  she  was  as  excited  about  her 
classes  as  though  she  were  going  to 


a party.  And  that  meant  that  Marcia 
was  really  excited,  for  parties  were 
rare  in  her  life,  very  rare.  She  put 
her  wraps  in  her  locker  on  the  tenth 
floor  and  donned  her  black  sateen 
apron  mechanically.  With  her  cash 
book  in  her  hand  she  hurried  down 
to  her  department. 

“ — and  Marcia — that  makes  fif- 
teen, ’ ’ said  Sadie  as  soon  as  she 
saw  Marcia. 

“Fifteen  what?  asked  Marcia  gai- 
ly. 

‘ ‘ Fifteen  of  us  for  the  party — 
we’re  all  going  to  have  dinner  to- 
gether at  the  Entree  Cafeteria  down- 
town tonight  and  then  we’re  going 
skating  afterward.  Won’t  that  be 
fun — all  in  a bunch?”  asked  Sadie. 

“I — can’t  go — I’m  sorry,”  said 
Marcia,  simply. 

“Can’t  go?”  echoed  the  girls  be- 
hind her  counter.  “Why  not?” 

Because  I’m  going  to  be  busy.  I’m 
going  to  study  textiles  and  my  first 
class  is  this  evening  at  half-past 
seven,  ’ ’ ansewered  Marcia. 

A scornful  laugh  greeted  her  an- 
nouncement. “I  suppose  you  think 
they’ll  make  you  head  buyer?”  ask- 
ed Sadie.  “Little  Mary  Ann  stud- 
ied her  work  faithfully  and  at  the 
end  of  eighteen  years  they  made  her 
head  buyer  at  ten  thousand  a year, 
after  she  was  grey-headed  and  did 
not  care  for  pretty  clothes ! ’ ’ she  said 
mincingly,  as  though  she  were  read- 
ing from  some  book. 

The  others  laughed  again  and  then, 
as  the  gong  sounded  and  the  first 
customers  entered  the  aisles,  Marcia 
and  her  classes  were  forgotten.,  But 
that  evening  Marciawas  not  with  the 
skaters;  she  was  in  a classroom,  her 
curly  head  bent  over  fabrics  in  an 
effort  to  distinguish  between  them. 
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She  was  surprised  to  find  when  the 
last  class  was  dismissed  that  the 
school  also  maintained  a gymnasium 
so  that  those  who  studied  there  also 
l:ad  plenty  of  opportunity  for  recre- 
ation. 

It  was  six  months  before  Marcia 
thought  she  saw  her  chance.  The 
head  of  stock  had  been  talking  of  an 
eastern  trip  to  the  factories  in  a 
vague  sort  of  way  and  one  morning 
she  told  Marcia  that  the  manage- 
ment had  finally  decided  to  send  her. 
The  head  of  stock  and  Marcia  had 
become  rather  close  friends  of  late 
because  they  both  had  a common  in- 
terest in  the  goods  sold. 

1 ‘ I believe,  Miss  Rethwick,  ” Mar- 
c'a  said  slowly,  “that  I could  take 
your  place  while  you’re  gone.  Do 
you  mind  if  I go  up  and  ask  at  the 
office  ? ’ ’ 

Miss  Rethwick  smiled.  “Why — 
certainly — go  right  along — if  you 
want  to.  ” 

Marcia  could  not  understand  the 
smile.  “I — Idon’t  mean  to  try  to 
get  your  place., you  know,”  she  said 
hastily.  “I  wouldn’t  do  that  but — 
weii;  the  department  will  need  some 
head  while  you’re  gone  and  I would 
get  good  experience.  You  see,  I know 
the  stock  and  know  the  goods  so — 
so — ” 

“All  right,  you  go  on  up  and  see 
what  they  say  to  you”  said  Miss 
Rethwick. 

A few  moments  later  Marcia  stood 
in  the  rest  room  before  a mirror. 
She  thought  it  best  to  tidy  her  hair 
a little  and  wash  herhands  before 
she  went  upstairs  to  the  office.  She 
pondered  over  Miss  Rethwick ’s  ex- 
pression. Was  it  possible  that  she 
was  angry — or  jealous1?  Marcia  liked 
Miss  Rethwick  and  would  have  been 


sorry  to  lose  her  friendship.  It 
would  be  a bad  end  to  her  hard  work, 
for  the  classes  had  not  been  easy. 
She  had  had  to  study  hard  and  she 
had  had  to  forgo  many  little  evenings 
of  pleasure  with  the  girls  of  the  de- 
partment, who  of  late  asked  her  to 
no  more  of  their  entertainments. 

Finally  she  went  downstairs  again 
and  decided  not  to  go  to  the  office  at 
all. 

“Well?”  smiled  Miss  Rethwick. 

‘ 1 1 — didn  ’td  go  up,  ’ ’ confessed 
Marcia.  “I— you  seemed— put  out 
or  something  and  so  I — I — ” 

“Did  I?”  laughed  Miss  Rethwick. 
“Well  I did  want  the  pleasure  of 
telling  you  myself,  you  see.  Come 
down  here  to  the  end  of  the  counter 
where  we  can  talk.  There  is  a Miss 
Melson  who  has  been  the  travelling 
buyer  of  the  finer  materials.  She  is 
to  be  married  now  and  her  place  will 
be  vacant  in  two  months.  They 
spoke  to  me  about  it  in  the  office  and 
asked  if  I would  like  the  place. 
I didn’t  know.  The  assistant  girl 
who  went  with  Miss  Melson  is — 
rather  difficult.  I didn’t  believe  that 
I would  like  to  have  her  go  with  me 
as  assistant  because  she  would  be 
angry  at  not  being  made  head  after 
Miss  Melson  left.  Although  it  would 
not  be  my  fault  in  any  way  that  she 
was  not  promoted,  she  could  not  help 
but  feel  that  I had  taken  the  place 
she  should  have  had.  Well,  yester- 
day she  went  up  to  the  office  and 
handed  in  her  resignation — because 
she  knew  that  the  appointment  was 
not  to  be  hers.  I asked  for  you  as 
assistant.  ’ ’ 

Marcia  stared  at  her.  “And  I’ll 
- — -travel  with  you?”  she  asked  in 
astonishment. 

Miss  Rethwick  nodded.  “We  go 
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first  to  the  east  in  this  country.  Then 
we  have  to  make  a detailed  report. 
If  that  report  fell  short  in  any  way 
we  would  not  be  sent  to  Japan  and 
China — but  it  won’t  fall  short,  you 
see.  ’ ’ 

“Japan  and  China*?”  breathed 
Marcia. 

Miss  Rethwick  nodded.  “Come  on. 
We  must  go  back  to  the  customers. 
We’ll  have  plenty  of  time  to  talk 


later.  ’ ’ 

Marcia  smilingly  waited  on  her 
next  customer.  She  was  thinking  of 
the  evening  she  swung  on  the  strap 
and  read  the  advertisement  about  no 
headway  without  headwork.  “Ill 
keep  on  using  my  head,”  she  whis- 
pered to  herself  as  the  customer  went 
away,”  and  who  knows1?  I may  get 
to  travel  around  the  whole  world.” 


Flattery  does  not  make  any  man  great.  It  only  puffs  a fellow  up  so 
that  he  feels  big,  and  when  the  swelling  goes  down,  he’ll  look  smaller 
than  ever.— Selected. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Paul  Funderburk. 


The  boys  will  be  gathering  turnips 
in  a few  days,  as  the  patches  are  full. 

X X X X 

The  end  of  the  month  is  here 
again  and  the  boys  all  sent  a letter 
to  their  homes  on  last  Monday. 

X X X X 

The  boys  have  been  hauling  coal 
for  the  past  few  days,  and  they 
all  be  glad  when  this  job  is  finished. 

X X X X 

Miss  Harris  has  returned  to  the 
institution  after  having  attended  the 
funeral  of  her  mother  at  Harrisburg. 

X X X X 

The  boys  of  the  eighth  cottage, 
opened  the  Cannon  Literary  Society 
on  last  Monday  night,  with  the  elec- 
tion of  officers. 

X X X X 

Judge  Sinclair,  of  Fayetteville, 
made  a very  interesting  talk  to  the 
boys  on  last  Thursday  night.  The 
boys  all  enjoyed  his  talk  and  hope 


to  have  him  back  some  time  soon. 

t XXX 

James  Foy  and  Ernest  Tarleton, 
were  paroled  by  Supt.  Boger,  last 
Wednesday.  The  band  boys  will 
miss  Foy  as  he  was  the  best  trom- 
bone player  they  had. 

X X X X 

The  third  Linotype  is  being  install- 
ed in  the  Uplift  office.  The  Lino- 
type boys  are  happy  over  this  move 
as  it  means  several  more  boys  will  be 
put  on  this  branch  of  printing. 

X X X X 

The  boys  of  the  afternoon  school 
section,  had  a big  time  belt  racing, 
last  Wednesday  afternoon.  This 
game  is  becoming  quite  a big  sport 
with  the  boys  as  it  is  so  cold  now. 

t X X X 

Sweet  potatoes  are  being,  gathered, 
and  cured  in  our  new  and  modern  po- 
tato house  which  has  a capacity  of 
three  thousand  bushels.  Our  harvest 
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this  year  will  be  fifteen  hundred  bu- 
shels. 

X t X X 

Mr.  Geo.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Saun- 
ders, of  Chapel  Hill,  paid  a visit  to 
the1  institution  on  last  Monday.  The 
band  boys  were  all  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Lawrence,  as  he  was  formerly  their 
band  master. 

X X t X 

The  boys  of  the  first  cottage  had 
a big  time  eating  pop  corn  on  last 
Tuesday  night.  Ervin  Cole,  a mem- 
ber of  that  cottage,  furnished  the  pop 
corn  and  the  popper.  The  boys  en- 
joyed it  very  much. 

X X X X 

Rev.  Mr.  Baird,  from  the  A.  R. 
P.  church  of  Kannapolis,  conducted 
the  religeous  services  in  the  Audi- 
torium on  last  Sunday  afternoon. 
Mr.  Baird’s  sermon  was  enjoyed  by 
all  who  heard  him. 

X X X X 

Paul  Grooves  and  Joel  Kennon, 
were  paroled  on  last  Monday  after- 
noon. Grooves  was  the  best  shoe 


butcher  at  the  Training  School.  Both 
of  these  boys  have  made  good  re- 
cords at  the  institution. 

X X X X 

The  following  boys  were  visited 
by  their  friends  or  relatives  on  last 
Wednesday.  Julius  Strickland,  Joe 
Pope,  Robert  McDanial,  Joe  Stevens, 
Walter  McCuller,  Oscar  Johnson, 
Roy  Johnson,  Harry  Stevens,  Thom- 
as Sessoms  and  Buster  Sherly. 

X X X X 

Wei  are  all  glad  to  have  Homer 
Barnes  with  us  again,  after  spending 
nearly  three  months  in  the  Concord 
Hospital,  because  of  injuries  receiv- 
ed at  the  pump  house.  He  is  get- 
ting along  nicely  and  will  soon  be 
able  to  walk  around  as  well  as  ever. 

X X X X 

The  members  of  the  Cone  Literary 
Society  had  a very  interesting  de- 
bate on  last  Monday  night.  The 
boys  to  take  part  in  the  program 
were  Sam  Hatem,  Spencer  Combs, 
Valton  Lee,  Harry  Stevens  and  Hal- 
ley Matthews.  Hatem  was  the  best 
debator. 


AUTUMN. 

With  magic  color  the  forest  glows, 

Fit  for  a pageant  fair; 

Gold  and  scarlet,  ruby  and  rose, 

Bright  as  a bugle’s  blare; 

Sky  and  river  and  woodland  shine, — 

But  chill  is  the  wind  that  sways  the  vine, 
And  frost  no  bloom  shall  spare. 

The  dark  days  ccme  and  the  bitter  chill 
Whispers  the  word  “Gcod-night;  ” 

Winter  lurks  by  the  lonely  hill, 

Wrapped  in  his  robe  of  white. 

Soon,  ah  soon,  he  shall  banish  far 
Forest-beacon  and  blosscm-star, — 

But  a dream  defies  his  might. 

— Elizabeth  Roberts  MacDonald. 
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IT’S  ALL  UP  TO  YOU. 


“No  man  is  beat  till  he  quits 
No  man  is  through  till  he  stops; 

No  matter  how  hard  failure  hits, 

No  matter  how  often  he  drops, 

A fellow  is  not  down  till  he  lies 
In  the  dust  and  refuses  to  rise. 

“Fate  may  slam  him  and  bang  him  around, 
And  batter  his  frame  till  he’s  sore; 

But  she  never  can  say  that  he’s  downed, 
While  he  bobs  up  serenely  for  more. 

A fellow’s  not  dead  till  he  dies, 

Nor  beat  till  no  longer  he  tries.’’ 
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The  happiest  people  in  the  world  are  the  happiness  makers. — Queen’s 
Gardens. 


“I  FEEL  LIKE  SANTA  CLAUS  IS  DEAD.” 

When  the  death  of  a unique  and  well-known  citizen  of  Concord  was  an- 
nounced among  the  children  of  the  Concord  Public  Schools,  last  Monday, 
little  Arthur  Odell  walked  up  to  his  teacher  and  poured  forth  a depth  of  the 
sincerest  sadness  in  these  words:  “I  feel,  Miss  Janie,  like  Santa  Claus  is 
dead.” 

Master  Arthur  Odell,  a fine  little  fellow,  voiced  the  feeling  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Concord,  of  much  of  the  county  and  of  most  of  th£\  grown-up  chil- 
dren, when  he  gave  expression  to  his  sadness  over  the  death  of  Henry  G. 
Ritz,  for  many  years  a conspicuous  citizen  of  the  community.  The  passing 
of  this  citizen  touches  a wide  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  Henry 
Ritz  was  an  institution — none  like  him  ever  abided  hereabouts;  a bundle  of 
energy;  a devotee  to  his  own  business;  shut-mouth  as  to  the  affairs  and 
business  of  others;  strictly  honest;  and  so  thrifty  that  he  turned  a penniless 
condition  in  youth  to  one  of  large  means  in  manhood,  and  he  made  most 
of  it  by  hard  licks,  long  hours  and  a cheery  manner  in  dealing  in  chiefly 
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five-cent  articles. 

This  friend  of  childhood  wormed  his  way  into  the  hearts  of  the  boys  and 
girls  by  his  devotion  to  toys  and  trinkets  and  candies  and  fruits,  keeping 
a place  that  was  to  the  average  child  an  earthly  heaven.  When  a child, 
white  or  black,  rich  or  poor,  neat  or  tattered,  entered  his  store,  Henry  Ritz 
made  him  feel  comfortable  by  the  friendliest  and  most  cordial  consideration 
— he  did  it  not  for  the  nickle  the  child  held  in  his  hand  but  in  response  to 
the  spirit  of  the  man,  who  felt  proud  to  be  the  servant  and  friend  of  the 
child. 

Bright  and  cheery,  energetic  and  thrifty,  he  litterally  worked  himself  to 
death  at  an  altogether  too  early  age.  He  attended  more  picnics  and  gather- 
ings with  his  lemonade  stand;  auctioned  off  more  mortgaged  property  at 
the  court-house;  worked  more  hours  for  the  years  he  lived;  made  more  money 
in  the  denomination  of  five-cent  pieces;  talked  less  about  other  folks  and 
greeted  more  people  with  a smile  than  any  other  living  creature  of  this 
community  in  the  past  fifty  years. 

Wonderful  fellow  was  Henry  Ritz — the  fact  that  the  children  liked  him 
and  hung  around  the  genial  sould  proves  this;  and  who  would  undervalue  the 
esteem  of  a child? 

******* 

THE  KIWANIANS  ENDORSE  COUNTY-WIDE  PLAN. 

The  Kiwanis  Club,  of  Concord,  at  its  recent  meeting  had  the  pleasure  of 
the  presence  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Odell,  chairman  of  the  county  school  board,  as  a 
guest.  He  was  called  upon  to  speak  to  the  campaign  now  making  for  a better- 
ment of  the  school  facilities  of  the  rural  sections  of  Cabarrus.  Mr.  Odell 
made  a pleasing  presentation  of  the  matter,  whereupon  the  Club  gave  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  move  and  appointed  a committee  to  aid  in  the  campaign  to 
the  end  that  the  election  may  succeed  in  giving  increased  powers  and  increased 
funds  to  the  county  school  authorities  to  carry  on  public  education  in  the 
county. 

******* 

MADE  A SUPREME  COURT. 

Associate  Justice  W.  P.  Stacy,  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court,  has 
been  tendered  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
state  University  the  position  of  dean  of  its  law  department.  It  is  an  admirable 
selection,  and  at  this  writing  the  Judge  has  the  offer  under  consideration. 

Should  Judge  Stacy  accept  the  new  work  it  will  automatically  create  a 
vacancy  in  the  state’s  highest  court.  This  vacancy  must  be  filled  by  Governor 
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Morrison  until  the  next  general  election.  Supposing  that  Judge  Stacy  does 
resign,  it  means  that  from  a majority  point  the  N.  C.  Supreme  Court  will  be 
a creation  of  Gov.  Morrison.  He  will  have  appointed  three  of  the  five  mem- 
bers. Some  folks  think  there  is  not  much  attached — work  and  responsibility, 
other  than  be  the  state’s  mouth-piece  on  state  occasion — to  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor. They  are  woefully  mistaken — it’s  a bee-hive  of  activity  and  a monu- 
mental job  of  serious  responsibilities. 

If  Judge  Stacy  decides  to  go  to  Chapel  Hill,  there  will  be  noi  trouble  (and 
this  is  so  comforting)  in  finding  a few  lawyers  willing  to  accept  the  task  of 
filling  Stacy’s  vacant  seat. 

* * sfc  ❖ S&  * 

POINTS  TOWARDS  PROSPERITY. 

Financiers  point  to  the  exhibit  of  bank  resources  in  the  state  as  indicating 
a very  healthful  condition.  The  total  resources  of  the  North  Carolina  banks, 
at  the  last  report,  show  an  amount  of  $274,723,854.  0 

Not  counting  the  money  yet  stuck  about  in  stockings,  bosoms,  in  log  cracks 
and  buried  in  earthen  ware,  and  in  the  pockets  of  folks  ready  to  be  spent,  the 
average  money  in  sight,  according  to  the  total  bank  report,  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  dollars  for  every  man,  woman  and  child.  This,  when  confidence 
reigns  supreme,  makes  it  easy  for  lively  buisness  operations  without  an  agon- 
izing cramp.  The  old  state  is  moving  at  a glorious  gate. 

* * *■  * * * * 

VIRGINIA  NEEDS  A SPANKING. 

Old  “Virginny”  is  wedded  to  her  idol — the  meanest  roads  in  all  creation. 
The  question  of  issuing  bonds  to  the  amount  of  fifty  million  dollars  to  con- 
struct passable  roads  in  that  state  which  seems  satisfied  alone  to  be  regard- 
ed the  “mother  of  presidents,”  was  defeated  in  Tuesday’s  election  by  a 
majority  approximating  40,000. 

They  need  a Kirkpatrick,  a Clarkson,  a Varner  in  Virginia;  and  when 
their  work  has  sunk  deep  into  the  slow-moving  F.  F.  V’s  noggins,  then  get 
a governor  the  size  of  Cam  Morrison — then  all  Virginians  can  visit  the 
neighbors  in  adjoining  counties,  just  like  we  North  Carolinians  do. 

❖ sf:  $ % sj:  He  * 

BUILDING  A NEW  HOME. 

The  Greensboro  News  shows  a delightful  state  of  prosperity  in  that  it 
has  just  let  the  contract  for  a modern,  well-appointed  building,  which  is  to 
cost  $140,000.  Then  being  equipped  with  new,  high-speed  presses  and  other 
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printing  accessories,  tlie  ambitious  programme  tangoes  about  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  about  a quarter  of  a million  dollars.  The  News  deserves  all  the 
good  that  comes  to  it. 

^ 

FROM  76  TO  15. 

The  educational  plan  about  materialized  in  Haywood  county,  one  of  the 
mountain  counties,  is  to  reduce,  as  the  basis  of  a school  development  and  the 
inauguration  of  a model  school  system,  the  number  of  districts'  from  76  to  15. 

* * * * ❖ ❖ ❖ 

“THE  CORRECT  NAME.” 

One  of  the  bright  editorial  writers  on  the  Greensboro  News,  showing  more 
ingenuity  in  shaping  a great  historical  event:  to  fit  a hair-splitting  Websteri- 
an  construction  than  to  follow  in  line  with  what  seems  more  fitting  to  the 
event  and  more  pleasing  to  those  who  defended  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  may  yet  accept  “The  War  Between  the  States”  as  a correct  designa- 
tion of  that  great  struggle  in  the  sixties. 

The  Raleigh  News  & Observer,  noting  the  practice  in  this  office,  says  editor- 
ially : 

“The  Uplift  published  at  the  Jackson  Training  School  wisely  directs 
that  the  war  of  the  sixties  be  called  “The  War  Between  the  States.” 
Much  has  been  written  as  to  the  true  name  of  the  great  struggle,  but, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  weight  of  authority  is  in  line  with  the  policy 
now  pursued  at  Jackson.  It  was  not  a civil  war.  It  was  not  a rebllion. 

It  was  a war  between  the  states  which  composed  the  Southern  Confederacy 
and  those  states  which  remained  in,  the  American  union. 

There  is  no  higher  authority  than  that  great  man  Alexander  H.  Step- 
hens. His  notable  book  was  called  “A  Constitutional  View  of  the  War 
Beetween  the  States,”  and  he  maintained  that  the  term  that  most  accu-  . 
rateiy  described  that  momentous  struggle  was,  “The  War  Between  the 
States”  and  that  has  been  generally  accepted  as  the  correct  designation, 
particularly  in  the  South.  This  paper  made  some  study  of  the  matter 
nearly  a score  of  years  ago  and  decided  never  to  refer  to  the  war  of  the 
sixties  except  as  “The  War  Between  the  States.”  To  be  sure  in  the 
North,  where  it  was  officially  called  in  the  documents  “The  War  of  the 
Rebellion,”  the  Stephens  designation  was  not  at  first  accepted,  and  has 
not  been  accepted  yet.  But  many  able  and  fair-minded  historians  of  the 
North  have  long  ago  ceased  to  use  that  misleading  offensive  title  “The 
War  of  the  Rebellon.” 
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ELSINORE’S  DISTINCTION. 

By  E.  R>  Clark. 


Dr.  Branson’s  letter  in  the  Sunday 
papers  tells  of  Elsinore’s  distinction. 
Elsimore,  a seaport  town  of  Den- 
mark, was  Hamlet’s  town — fhe  Ham- 
let of  Sheakespeare.  But  the  dis- 
tinction of  Elsimore  is  not  that  it  is 
connected  with  Sheakespeare ’s  Ham- 
let. The  thing  that  sets  Elsimore 
“ above  all  the  rest  in  Denmark  and, 
80  far  as  I know,  above  all  the  other 
cities  of  the  world,”  says  Dr.  Bran- 
son, “is  its  tender  care  of  its  old  an<| 
feeble  folk.”  “Stundents  come  in  a 
steady  stream  from  every  country  in 
the  world,”  continues  Dr.  Branson, 
“to  see  these  happy-faced  old  people 
in  their  handsome  homes.”  On  the 
same  square  court,  Dr.  Branson  tells 
us,  are  three  buildings  of  the  Old- 
Age  Home.  “ All  the  buildings  have 
steam  heat,  water,  lights,  telephones, 
social  rooms  with  papers,  books  and 
writing  tables,  and  the  outdoor 
spaces  are  beautifully  parked  with 
trees,  shrubs,  flowers  and  seats  in 
sunny  places.  I lived  in  a little  hotel 
alongside  this  establishment  for 
three  days,  says  Dr.  Branson,  “be- 
fore it  dawned  on  me  that  it  was 
what  English-speaking  countries  call 
a poor-house.  No  other  single  word 
better  characterizes  the  heartlessnesa 
of  our  civilization.  Old  age  is  not  a 
nuisance  and  decent  poverty  is  not  a 
disgrace  in  Denmark,  and  least  of  all 
in  Elsimore.”  In  this  Old-Age  Home 
the  107  “Alumni”  have  each  an 
apartment  of  two  or  three  rooms. 
The  old  women  who  find  happiness  in 
bustling  about  and  keeping  busy  with 
light  housekeeping,  have  each  a bed- 
room, sitting-room,  a kitchenette  and 
private  toilet.  If  the  old  folks  are 


widowed,  alone  and  lonely,  they  can 
live  two  in  a room  for  company  and 
dine  together  in  the  common  hall.  It 
will  be  seen  that  all  possible  care  is 
taken  to  give  them  comforts  and  con- 
veniences not  only,  but  to  make  the 
place  “homey.”  If  the  immates  are 
sick  and  helpless  they  go  into  the  in- 
firmary, where  the  doctors  and  nurs- 
es care  for  them  tenderly  “and  lay 
them  away  gently  when  the  end 
comes.” 

Take  notice  of  the  name  given  the 
occupants  of  this  home  that  dis- 
tinguishes Elsimore.  They  are  not 
“paupers”  nor  “Immates”  of  a 
“Home.”  They  are  “ Alumni,” 
which  Dr.  Branson  defines  as  “honor 
graduates  in  life’s  hard  school.”  In- 
deed is  Elsimore  distinguished  above 
all  other  places  when  the  men  and 
women  who  come  to  want,  who  have 
failed  in  life,  as  we  consider  it  in 
this  country,  failed  to  accumulate 
enough  to  provide  for  their  old  age, 
are  not  only  provided  with  all  the 
creature  comforts  and  many  luxuries, 
but  are  called  “Alumni,”  or  “honor 
graduates  in  life’s  hard  school.” 

But  this  Old-Age  Home  is  not  Elsi- 
more ’s  only  distinction,  Dr.  Branson 
tells  us.  There  is  a block  of  concrete 
buildings  with  150  three-room  apart- 
ments, water,  heat,  and  light,  for  the 
old-age  pensioners  of  the  city.  In 
Denmark  persons  above  the  age  of 
60  may  draw  a State  pension  of 
about  $2.00  per  month,  if  they  have 
lived  lives  free  from  the  disgrace  of 
crime  or  public  charity.  To  this  pen- 
sion the  city  of  Elsimore  adds  a small 
amount  and  provides  this  modern 
home  for  the  old  people,  beautifying 
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the  open  spaces  of  it  with  lawns, 
flowers,  hedges  and  shade  trees.  Old 
married  couples  of  slender  earning 
capacity  occupy  75  of  the  apart- 
ments. The  other  75  are  occupied  by 
old  couples  in  better  circumstances, 
and  these  pay  a small  rent  for  their 
lodgings.  It  is  understood  from  Dr. 
Branson's  story  that  those  who  have 
barely  sufficient  means  on  which  to 
live,  have  an  a apartment,  with  all 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  modern 
homes,  rent  free.  And  thus  old  peo- 
ple who  are  able  to  feed  themselves 
and  others  who  are  able  to  pay  only 
a small  rent,  are  insured  comfortable 
and  modern  homes  in  which  to  spend 
their  last  days. 

What  a contrast  is  that  to  our  own 
country.  In  North  Carolina  up  to 
about  a quarter  of  a century  ago, 
“ paupers,"  as  we  called  them,  and 
seemed  to  think  they  deserved  the 
name,  lived  in  “poor-houses,"  and 
the  houses  were  well  named.  They 
were  herded  in  a group  of  cabins  in 
which  the  bare  necessities  of  life — 
and  not  all  the  necessities — were 
provided.  None  of  the  comforts; 
and  it  would  have  been  regarded  a 
crime  to  furnish  them  luxuries.  They 
were  in  a sense  punished  because  cf 
their  misfortunes.  Their  existence 
in  many  cases  was  a continuing  pun- 
ishment until  death  relieved  them. 
In  many  cases  the  keep  of  the  county 
poor  was  let  to  the  lowest  bidder. 
The  man  who  would  agree  to  take 
the  care  of  the  paupers  for  the  least 
amount  of  money  was  awarded  the 
contract.  And  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  lowest  bidder  in  such  cases 
was  the  most  unfit.  The  paupers 
were  made  to  work  as  long  as  they 
were  able  and  when  they  were  not 
able,  and  given  barely  enough  susten- 


ance, and  that  of  the  commonest  to 
keep  soul  and  body  together.  The 
more  work  they  could  do  the  more 
profitable  was  the  contract  to  the 
contractor.  And  this  contract  sys- 
tem for  the  keep  of  the  county  poor 
had  not  passed  in  all  the  counties  up 
to  a few  years  ago. 

Something  like  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury ago  an  awakened  public  senti- 
ment resulted  in  an  agitation  for  bet- 
ter care  of  the  unfortunate  who  are 
left  to  the  mercy  of  public  charity  in 
old  age.  Better  homes  were  built 
with  modern  conveniences  until'  now, 
in  most  of  the  counties,  the  aged  and 
infirm  are  probably  fairly  well  cared 
for;  in  some  counties  the  care  is  ex- 
cellent. But  there  is  still  room  for 
improvement  in  most  of  them,  no 
doubt.  Few  of  them  provide  nurses 
to  care  for  the  sick  and  helpless.  As 
many  of  the  immates  of  these  homes 
are  invalids  abundant  nursing  care 
is  a necessity  if  they  are  to  be  made 
comfortable.  Few  of  them  have  med- 
ical attendance  except  an  occasional 
visit  from  the  county  physician,  who 
is  usually  so  poorly  paid  that,  unless 
he  is  very  kindly  disposed,  he  makes 
few  visits.  But  if  competent  nurses 
are  provided  few  visits  from  a physi- 
cian will  be  needed.  All  most  of  the 
unfortunates  need  is  care — nursing;  to 
be  made  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

It  is  not  meant  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  we  suddenly  came  to 
ourselves  and  changed  our  ways  all 
at  once  with  reference  to  treatment 
of  the  paupers.  By  no  means.  We 
first  changed  the  name  of  their  place 
of  abode  from  “poor  house"  to 
“Country  Home,  For  the  Aged  and 
Infirm."  As  a matter  of  fact  the 
places  were  not  worthy  of  the  name 
of  home.  Then  the  sentiment  for  de- 
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cent  treatment  for  the  unfortunates 
began  to  make  itself  felt,  and,  county 
by  county,  decent,  respectable,  and  in 
some  instances  real  good  homes,  were 
provided.  I am  pleased  to  say  that 
my  own  county  of  Iredell  has  one 
that  attracted  much  attention  when 
first  built,  but  it  was  not  built  until 
about  10  or  15  years  ago,  and  then 
only  after  an  aggressive  campaign 
that  lasted  a decade.  It  is  a fact 
that  the  county  authorities  had  lit- 
erally to  be  driven  to  take  action. 
The  idea  that  anything  was  good 
enough  for  a pauper,  that  most  of 
them  had  as  good  as  they  had  had 
all  their  lives,  and  that  if  a com- 
fortable place  was  provided  it  would 
soon  be  overrun  by  people  who  would 
want  to  live  oft  the  county — this  had 
taken  such  permanent  hold  that  it 
could  not  be  eradicated  in  a few 
months  or  a few  weeks.  The  people 
directing  public  affairs  were  good 
people,  but  the  idea  that  a pauper 
should  have  comforts,  even  luxuries, 
was  not  easily  absorbed  in  the  face  of 
the  fact,  instilled  through  the  genera- 
tions, that  poverty  was  a disgrace 
and  those  who  could  not  take  care  of 
themselves  should  suffer.  That  by 
no  means  all  our  county  homes  are 
even  now  what  they  should  be — in 
fact  I expect  few  of  them  are  that — 
is  evident  by  the  fact  that  in  one  of 
our  wealthiest  and  most  populous 
counties  a condition  was  revealed  in 


the  county  home,  a year  or  so  ago 
that  shamed  the  humane  people  of 
the  county  and  resulted  in  instant  im- 
provement. 

It  is  our  shame  that  we  look  up- 
on the  care  of  old  people  as  a bur- 
den. Children  in  good  circumstances 
frequently  refuse  to  care  for  their 
parents,  or  so  treat  them  that  death 
is  a welcome  £uest.  Aged  people  are 
frequently  sent  to  county  homes  and 
to  State  institutions  who  could  be 
cared  for  by  relatives  if  they  looked 
upon  the  matter  as  a privilege  and  a 
duty  instead  of  a burden  to  be  shirk- 
ed. 

It  is  not  suprising  that  Dr.  Bran- 
son, remembering,  as  he  must,  the 
conditions  in  his  home  land,  is  moved 
to  say  ‘ ‘ :If  there  is  any  lovelier  muni- 
cipal social  enterprise  anywhere  on 
earth  than  Elsimore’s  care  of  honor- 
able old  age,  I think  I would  be  will- 
ing to  go  around  the  world  to  see  it.” 

I have  often  wondered  why  the 
multi-millionaires  and  other  wealthy 
people,  seeking  to  do  good  or  to  per- 
petuate their  memories  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  their  wealth,  do  no  build 
and  endow  homes  for  old  people.  If 
there  is  a more  worthy  or  more  ur 
gent  cause  that  is  receiving  so  little 
attention  and  help,  I don’t  know  of 
it.  Possibly  attention  will  be  turned 
that  way  later  on.  Speed  the  day 
when  Elsimore’s  distinction  may  not 
lack  imitators. 


He  Had  It. — Mrs.  Gush:  “How  did  your  husband  get  run  over?” 
Mrs.  Gass : “ He  was  picking  up  a horsehoe  for  luck. ' ' 
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CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING. 

By  John  A.  Livingstone 


Sometime  ago  the  Progressive 
Farmer  offered  several  prizes  for 
articles  on  co-operative  marketing. 
First  prize  was  won  by  John  A. 
Livingstone,  of  the  editorial  staff  on 
the  News  and  Observer.  Other  prizes 
were  won  by  parties  in  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia and  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Liv- 
instone ’s  article  showed  thought 
and  a thorough  grasp  of  the  princi- 
ples of  co-operative  marketing.  He 
wrote  constructively,  stating  the 
things  that  ought  to  be  done  to 
make  this  manner  of  selling  sub- 
stantially beneficial  to  the  farmers. 
He  advocated  strong  community 
units,  loyalty  to  the  selling  associa- 
tion, discretion  in  the  selection  of 
executives,  full  information  for 
members,  and  leaving  treatment  of 
those  who  break  contracts  largely 
to  the  local  units.  His  article  in 
full  was  as  follows: 

Co-operative  marketing  is  essen- 
tially the  democratic  adaption  of 
“big  business ” methods  to  the  selling 
problems  of  the  farmer.  Too  much 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
“big  business”  end,  and  too  little 
on  the  democratic  nature  of  the  co- 
operative selling  association. 

The  biggest  thing  that  individual 
members  can  do  to  assure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  co-operative  selling  as- 
sociations is  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  organization  of  strong  com- 
munity units.  Unless  farmers  can 
tarn  to  work  together  in  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  live,  there 
is  little  hope  of  their  working  to- 
gether in  larger  units. 

Yet  larger  units  than  the  eora- 


JOHN  A LIVINGSTONE 

Mr.  Livingstone  is  a great  student 
of  social  and  economic  questions,  and 
a capable  and  interesting  writer. 
His  contributions  of  special  articles 
to  the  press  are  read  with  a relish 
'and  profit. 

munity  are  necessary  in  order  to  in- 
sure a volume  of  business  sufficient 
to  justify  the  employment  of  special- 
ists and  experts  in  the  various  mark- 
eting steps  and  to  assure  the  selling 
association  a place  as  a factor  in  the 
market. 

Representation  by  trusted  leaders 
is  the  principle'  that  has  been  worked 
out  by  democracies  to  secure  these 
larger  units,  and  this  principle  must 
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be  applied  to  the  selling  associa- 
tions. This  can  be  done  through 
county  organizations  in  which  rep- 
resentatives of  the  local  units  will 
meet. 

Frank  discussion  of  the  difficulties 
and  problems  of  the  associations  in 
the  local  and  county  units  is  neces- 
sary, both  for  the  purpose  of  work- 
ing out  policies  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  members  and  of  educating 
members  in  the  essentials  of  co-op- 
erative effort  and  of  orderly  selling. 

Loyalty  Imperative 

Determination  to  stand  by  the  sell- 
ing association  at  whatever  cost  i9 
imperative  at  this  time.  As  Ben 
Franklin  said  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  when  the  British  were 
marching  on  Philadelphia:  “Wo 
must  all  hang  together,  or  we  will 
all  hang  separately.  ’ 9 The  selling 
associations  of  the  South  are  just 
now  beginning  to  face  their  crucial 
period. 

There  is  a real  danger  of  getting 
too  many  business  men  who  do  not 
have  a sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
average  “dirt”  farmer’s  needs  on  the 
board  of  directors.  This  has  result- 
ed in  some  cases  in  too  much  se- 
cretiveness about  the  affairs  of  the 
associations,  and  a failure  to  keep 
the  members  properly  informed  of 
the  problems  and  policies  of  the  as- 
sociations. 

Adoption  of  a policy  of  absolute 
frankndss  by  officers  and  directors 
with  members,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  be  discussed  in  the  local  and 
county  units,  will  do  more  than  any 
other  one  thing  to  disarm  criticism 
and  to  inspire  a spirit  of  loyalty. 

Good  Executives  Necessary 

Too  much  emphasis  has  been 


placed  on  the  necessity  of  paying 
large  salaries  to  get  men  of  large 
calibre  for  executives,  and  too  little 
on  the  imperative  need  of  getting 
the  right  kind  of  men  regardless  of 
how  much  salary  may  be  necessary 
to  get  them.  Thd  inclination,  in 
some  instances,  has  been  to  pay  a 
man  a large  salary  and  assume  that 
he  is  a man  of  large  calibre  and 
capable  of  doing  the  job. 

Salaries  in  many  cases  have  been 
too  large,  but  the  uncertainty  that 
attended  the  organization  of  the  as- 
sociations has  had  much  to  do  with 
this.  Even  large  salaries  with  un- 
certainty as  to  the  support  that  they 
will  receive  from  members  will  fail 
to  attract  worthwhile  men.  On  the 
othdr  hand,  assurance  of  strong 
backing  will  attract  capable  men, 
even  if  the  salaries  are  not  so  large. 

Modern  business  tends  more  and 
more  toward  “open  covenants  openly 
arrived  at,”  and  the  co-operativd  as- 
sociations must  be  even  more  open 
in  their  methods  of  doing  business. 
The  co-operatives  stand  for  a square 
deal  for  all,  so  why  should  they  fear 
that  the  “enemy”  will  profit  by  in- 
formation given  to  members  ? 

If  the  associations  fail,  it  will  be 
due  to  one  of  two  things  or  to  both. 
It  will  be  (1)  lack  of  efficient  ad- 
ministration, or  (2)  the  lack  of  keep- 
ing members  properly  informed.  The 
associations  belong  to  the  members, 
therefore,  they  have  a right  to  know 
what  is  being  done.  Let  us  be  done 
once  and  for  all  with  the  idea  that 
any  sort  of  business  has  to  be  done 
in  the  dark.  That  is  the  idea  of  the 
highwaymen  and  ought  not  to  have 
a place  in  a co-operative  association 
or  any  other  kind  for  that  matter. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  organ!- 
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zation  of  the  co-operative  associa- 
tions, it  is  preferable  to  place  the 
full  responsibility  for  administration 
upon  the  board  of  directors,  and  then 
if  members  feel  that  they  haven ’t 
been  given  a square  deal,  they  can 
elect  other  directors.  However,  they 
will  be  unable  to  vote  intelligently 
for  directors,  if  they  are  not  given 
full  information. 

The  great  danger  to  the  associa- 
tions is  the  tendency  of  the  overhead 
organization  to  lose  contact  with  the 
membership.  Direct  contact  for  fur- 
nishing information  can  be  establish- 
ed through  the  association  paper  and 
through  communications  to  the  local 
organizations,  but  the  connecting 
link  in  an  administrative  way  is 
through  the  board  of  directors. 

Therefore,  directors  ought  not  to 
accept  salaried  positions  with  the  as- 
sociations. Employees  should  be 
responsible  to  the  directors  and  the 
directors  in  turn  to  the  members. 
Directors  cannot  serve  efficiently  in  a 
dual  capacity.  As  representatives  of 
the  members,  directors  will  endeavor 
to  secure  the  best  employees  for 
reasnable  salaries;  if  they  are  them- 
selves salaried  officers,  their  inclina- 
tion may  be  to  boost  salaries  in  gen- 
eral in  order  to  increase  their  own. 


Punishing  Contract  Breakers 

Treatment  of  those  who  break  con- 
tracts should  be  left  largely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  local  units,  always 
bearing  in  mind,  of  course,  the  rule 
that  contracts  must  be  enforced 
strictly  unless  there  are  extenuating 
circumstances.  Local  members  can 
best  determine  whether  or  not  there 
are  sufficient  reasons  for  dealing 
leniently  with  contract  breakers. 

There  is  danger  of  enforcing  con- 
tracts too  harshly  in  the  case  of 
ignorant  members,  but  there  is  also 
danger  of  being  too  lenient,  and  thus 
giving  the  opposition  a powerful  lever 
with  which  to  fight  the  association. 
Loyal  members  on  the  ground  can 
be  trusted  to  decide  on  the  proper 
course  to  pursue. 

Finally 

If  the  members  of  a co-operative 
marketing  association  are  kept  in- 
formed, I have  faith  to  believe  that 
they  can  be  trusted.  A democracy 
moves  slowly,  but  moves  with  tr&. 
mendous  force  when  it  does  move. 
I am  opposed  to  pussyfooting.  I am 
against  secret  covenants  of  any  kind, 
anywhere,  and  I stand  for  turning 
on  the  light.  If  we  fail  then,  we 
shall  fail  nobly. 


AN  ANCIENT  FABLE. 

There  is  an  Indian  fable  that  tells  how  Budha  visited  the  heavens  and 
being  led  about,  came  to  a place  in  which  there  was  a huge  mound. 
“For  what  purpose  are  these  countless  snail  shells  here’’  he  asked. 
“These  are  not  snail  shells,  but  the  ears  of  people  who  heard  what  was 
right,  but  did  not  do  it.  The  ears  therefore  were  saved,  but  the  bodies 
are  in  hell.’  ’ In  another  place  he,  observed  fishy  formations,  and  he  ask- 
ed, “Are  these  eels  or  fish?’’ 

“They  are  neither,”  was  the  answer. 

“These  are  the  tongues  of  those  who  told  others  the  way  to  heaven, 
but  did  not  go  the  way  themselves,  and  therefore  the  tongues  are  saved, 
but  the  bodies  are  in  torment.” 
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EDITOR  GREEN  NAMES  THEM. 

The  Marshville  Home  was  called  upon  to  name  the  men  Union  county  had 
contributed  to  the  making  of  Charlotte,  Albemarle  and  Concord.  The  request 
was  prompted  by  a a piri1\  of  pleasantry  and  in  the  interest  of  history.  There 
are  others  whom  he  could  have  named  that  found  moving  rather  agreeable, 
and  prospects  and  opportunities  more  tempting.  Union  also  contributed  to 
Concord  we,<  recall  them  off-hand,  Dr.  W.  C.  Houston  and  Dr.  Griffin,  Jeweler 
Presslar  and  W.  H.  Fowler.  After  all  this  simple  item  impresses  one  with 
the  fact  that  the  swaps  between  counties  and  towns  are  more  numerous  than 
on  the  face  appears.  The  bedfuty  of  the  business  is  that  but  few  errors  in 
judgment  occur.  It  is  not  due,  however,  to  the  sober  declaration  “that  a 
prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country C But  just  read  what 
brother  Zeb  Green  has  to  say  in  the  na/ming  of  his  men: 


Editor  J.  P.  Cook,  of  The  Uplift, 
wants  me  to  name  the  men.  This  re- 
quest for  additional  information  is 
the  result  of  the  following  statement 
which  I made  in  a recent  issue  of  The 
Home:  “We  sometimes  wonder  how 
Union  county  has  kept  in  the  front 
ranks  all  these  years  and  at  the  same 
time  furnish  men  to  help  build  up 
cities  like  Charlotte,  Albemarle  and 
Concord. ” Here’s  the  way  Brother 
Cook  came  back  at  me:  “You  might 
have  substantiated  your  ‘wonder’  by 
naming  the  men.  This  authority  on 
Lespedexa  is  a believer  in  his  county 
and  is  loyal  to  her  in  season  and  out 
of  season.”  When  a fellow  happens 
to  live  in  a county  like  Union  it  isn’t 
difficult  to  be  loyal.  If  I didn’t  be- 
lieve Union  county  is  the  Pest  county 
and  Marshville  is  the  best  town  in 
the  State  to  live  in  I’d  move  out  of 
both.  This  modest  estimate  is  made 
under  first-hand  information  obtain- 
ed after  traveling  over  the  State  for 
a period  of  eight  years.  I confess, 
however,  that  I might  find  other 
places  as  desirable  if  I should  stay 
long  enough  to  form  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  neighbors. 


Naming  all  the  men  that  have  gone 
out  from  Union  county  and  become 
builders  in  other  communities  would 
be  a task  that  would  require  exten- 
sive research.  Over  at  Albemarle  are 
Oscar  Sikes  and  Bob  Price,  attorneys, 
F.  E.  Starnes,  chain-store  jeweler, 
and  Morrow  and  Sloan,  who  formerly 
breathed  Union  county  atmosphere, 
and  Lum  Huneycutt,  editor  of  the 
News-Herald,  was  raised  close 
enough  to  the  dividing  line  between 
Stanly  county  and  Union  county  to 
get  the  benefit  of  the  fragrant,  brac- 
ing and  stimulating  atmosphere  of 
Goose  Creek  township.  In  Concord 
are  Attorneys  Armfield  and  Manus, 
Luther  Marsh,  capitalist  and  busi- 
ness man,  not  to  mention  Luther 
Hartsell  who  got  his  intellectual 
training  in  Union  county  with  Char- 
ley Boger,  of  The  Uplift  family,  as 
his  desk  mate.  Jim  Shinn  also  got 
his  first  educational  inspiration  un- 
der Prof.  0.  C.  Hamilton  at  Union 
Institute.  In  Charlotte  are  the  Belks, 
who  have  chain  stores  in  Albema^ 
and  Concord  and  about  27  other 
towns  in  the  Carolinas,  Lawyers 
Johnson  McCall  and  Plummer  Stew- 
art with  John  McRea  as  a near-Union 
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county  man  whose  birthplace  was 
just  over  the  line  in  Anson  county. 
The  Efirds  at  Charlotte  were  also 
born  and  reared  near  enough  the 
Union  county  line  to  be  classed  as 
near-Unionites.  Anyway,  it  was  not 
their  fault  that  they  were  not  born  a 
short  distance  further  west  and  with- 
in Union  county  borders.  It  is  said 
that  Union  county  has  25  men  in  the 
ministry,  a record  that  is  not  dupli- 
cated in  many  counties  while  its 
teachers  are  in  the  service  in  various 
sections  of  the  State.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Union  county  has  many  natives  that 


have  won  distinction  in  Western 
States  and  in  one  city,  El  Dorado, 
Ark.,  quite  a number  of  the  promi- 
nent business  men  are  natives  of  this 
county.  But  why  elaborate  on  this 
subject  and  then  be  able  at  best  to 
produce  only  a partial  list?  We  are 
still  wondering  how  many  cities  of 
the  State  could  have  gotten  along 
without  the  help  of  Union  county 
men.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  continue 
to  make  contributions  to  other  sec- 
tions, and  still  retain  our  rank  as  one 
of  the  most  progressive  counties  in 
the  State.  . 


UNEXPECTED  APPRECIATION. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  experiences  is  to  be  told  how  much  some 
deed  of  ours  has  helped  somebody.  This  is  particularly  pleasing  if  the 
deed  has  beenj  forgotten  by  us,  and  when  it  was  done  was  not  thought  of 
as  deserving  notice.  People  of  the  right  sort  do  not  forget  kindnesses 
shown  them*  and  it  is  people  of  the  right  sort  who  do  kind  things  as. na- 
turally as  they  breathe.  They  do  not  have  to  wonder  how  they  can  be 
kind,  or  lay  careful  plans  to  do  some  kind  act.  It  is  no  uncommon  oc- 
currence for  many  of  us  to  receive  unexpected  appreciation.  It  may 
come  from  individuals  who  were  benefited  by  things  we  did,  not  knowing 
that  they  were  concerned  at  all.  It  may  be  after  the  passing  of  years 
that  we  are  told  of  something  done  and  long  since  forgotten  that  has  been 
treasured  up  in  our  favor.  Little  does  the  unpretentious  benefactor 
know  how  many  persons;  are  looking  at  him  with  eyes  of  gratitude.  He 
may  never  know  how  much  he  is  appreciated  by  people  who,  are  too  timid 
to  tell  him.  Just  one  thought  fastens  on  our  mind,  and  that  is  that  it 
behooves  each  of  us  to  be  alert  to  do  a kindness  here  and  there  and. then 
pass  on.  It  may  be  one  of  the,  blessings  of  later  years  to  receive  from 
some  unexpected  source  expressions  of  deep  appreciation  for  some  word 
spoken  oi  some  kindness  shown.  b 
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A STRANGE  CONTENTION. 


The  Greensboro  News,  taking  note 
of  the  term  “ Civil  War,”  as  desig- 
nating the  conflict  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Confeder- 
ate States  of  America,  each  with  a 
separate  and  distinct  government, 
having  been  outlawed  in  this  shop, 
undertakes  to  make  a defense  of  the 
offensive  designation  of  that  histori- 
cal event. 

No  one  would  think  of  calling  the 
Mexican  war  a “civil  war.”  Nor 
the  war  with  England  in  1812.  And 
yet  the  government  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America  had  form  and 
was  functioning  just  as  independent- 
ly as  did  Mexico  when  she  had  her 
trouble  with  the  United  States  m 
1846.  THE  UPLIFT  stands  on  high 
and  safe  ground  in  adopting  the  title 
for  the  war  between  the  two  govern- 
ments— “The  War  Between  the 
States.”  It  was  just  that  thing,  in 
reality;  besides  the  authorities  of  the 
Confederate  Veterans,  denouncing  the 
“Civil  War”  as  both  offensive  and 
untrue,  adopted  the  “War  Between 
the  States”  as  the  correct  designa- 
tion. That’s  powerfully  good  au- 
thority. 

The  News  says:  “A  civil  war  is 
defined  by  Webster  as  a war  between 
different  parties  or  sections  of  the 
same  nation.”  The  Webster’s  New 
International  Dictionary  that  lies  on 
our  desk  does  not  say  that.  And, 
if  it  did  those  words  quoted  from  the 
News  were  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Webster  long  after  he  was  dead,  and 
by  parties  entirely  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  genius,  patriotism  and  spirit 
of  the  South.  If  a bunch  of  Guil- 
ford county  folks,  say  about  Gibson- 
vilie,  should  keep  up  a row  with  their 


neighbors,  contending  physically  and 
viciously  for  a cause,  getting  beyond 
the  control  of  the  officers,  that  might 
be  dignified  with  the  title  of  civil 
War.  Civil  applies  to  a local  affair 
and  is  too  circumscribed  to  designate 
a monumental  affair  between  two 
strong  and  determined  governments, 
similar  to  those  in  the  sixties. 

The  government  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  came  into  organ- 
ized being  by  the  invoking  of  a right 
the  people  recognized  in  the  consti- 
tution adopted  after  England  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  this  coun- 
try, naming  each  state  by  name. 
This  right  was  about  to  be  exercised 
by  Massachusetts  and  other  Northern 
states  prior  to  the  time  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  was  set  up.  They  were  yet 
all  states,  and  these  United  States 
never  became  a “nation”  until  the 
surrender  at  Appomattox,  when  the 
contentions  of  the  North  triumphed 
through  the  might  of  superior 
numbers  and  greater  wealth. 

The  Confederacy  was  just  as  much 
an  independent  and  separate  govern- 
ment as  was  that  government  that 
held  headquarters  at  Washington; 
and  it  was  a reality  so  long  as  it 
could  maintain  itself  and  resist  the 
overwhelming  power  that  fought  it 
and  contended  against  it  for  four 
years,  with  inexhaustible  resources. 
The  contest  between  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  and  the  States 
governed  by  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington, in  the  sixties,  was  not  a 
“Civil  War;”  it  was  a bigger  thing— 
it  was  “The  War  Between  the 
States,”  as  the  authority  of  the 
splendid  heroes  in  that  terrific  strug- 
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gle  of  four  years  would  have  us  call 
it. 

But  this  is  what  the  Greensboro 
News  has  to  say: 

The  Uplift  uiiblushingly  admits 
that  it  has  given  orders  to  the  boys 
in  its  print  shop  to  cut  out  the  term 
“ Civil  War”  wherever  it  appears  in 
copy  as  applied  to  the  conflict  of  the 
sixties  and  to  substitute  “The  War 
Between  the  States.”  And  yet  the 
Uplift  is  published  at  a school 
where  one  would  expect  to  find  ac- 
curacy of  definition  at  a premium! 

The  war  that  raged  in  America 
from  1861  to  1865  was  not  a war 
between  the  states,  if  Webster’s 
definition  of  the  word  “between”  is 
to  be  trusted  for  he  says  of  that 
word,  “when  used  of  more  than  two 
objects  it  brings  them  severally  and 
individually  into  the  relation  ex- 
pressed. ” 

Now  in  the  sixties  the  states  did  not 
fight  each  other  severally  and  in- 
dividually. Ony  the  contrary  the 
divided  along  sectioal  lines  into  two 
great  groups,  and  the  groups  fought 
each  other.  If  it  had  been  a war  be- 
tween the  states  we  might  have  found 
records  of  battles  between  the  army  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  army  of 
Illinois,  between  the  army  of  Miss- 
issippi and  the  army  of  Mass- 
achusetts; as  a matter  of  fact,  there 


were  only  the  army  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  tne  army  of  the  Union, 
representing  the  Confederate  States 
and  the  United  States.  It  is  strictly 
accurate  to  speak  of  “The  War  Be- 
tween the  Sections.”  It  is  inac- 
curate to  speak  of  “The  War  Between 
the  States.” 

However,  a pretty  good  argument 
in  favor  of  the  term  “Civil  war” 
can  be  made  out  in  the  basis  of  the 
facts.  A civil  war  is  defined  by 
Webster  as  “a  war  between  differ- 
ent parties  or  sections  of  the  same 
nation.  ’ ’ If  the  states  had  been 
really  independent  in  1861,  as  the 
south  thought  they  were,  there  would 
have  been  no  shadow  of  excuse  for 
referring  to  the  fight  as  a civil  war. 
But  the  states  were  not  in  fact  in- 
dependent, as  the  event  showed,  be- 
cause the  southern  states  were  com- 
pelled to  remain  within  the  union 
against  their  will,  and  a state  that 
acts  under  coercion  is  no  longer  in- 
dependent. If  the  Americans  had 
been  beaten  in  1776,  that  which  be- 
came the  Revolution  would  have  gone 
down  in  history  as  a civil  war  within 
the  British  empire.  The  south  was 
beaten  in  1865,  and  it  can  be  plausibly 
argued  that  that  made  it  a civil  war, 
no  matter  what  the  south  may  have 
intended  it  to  be.” 


Humility  is  acknowledging  that  some  one  else  knows  as  much  as  you 
know,  and  that  a few  may  know  even  more. — Exchange. 
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FORWARD  WE  CREEP. 

(Elizabeth  City  Independent.) 


Here  is  an  interesting  item  that 
crept  into  the  news  the  other  day. 
Dr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  General  Electric  Co. 
and  called  the  “electrical  wizard,’ 1 
was  supposed  to  be  the  highest  paid 
electrical  engineer  in  the  world.  His 
inventions  and  discoveries  were  easily 
worth  millions  and  would  have  been 
capitalized  for  millions  by  the  aver- 
age man.  But  when  they  went  to 
paw  over  the  dead  man’s  estate  they 
found  that  he  had  left  only  some 
books  and  papers,  an  old  automobile 
made  in  1912,  and  a $1,500  insurance 
policy  that  had  been  given  him  by 
the  company.  These  things  apparent- 
ly comprise  the  entire  wordly  wealth 
of  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
scientists  and  inventors. 

And  then  some  one  discovered  that 
years  ago  w’hen  this  great  genius 
went  to  work  with  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  he  told  them  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  work  for  money. 

“I  do  not  wish  to  work  for 
money,”  said  Dr.  Steinmetz.  “Let 
me  draw  it  as  I wish  and  if  I draw 
too  much  tell  me.  Do  not  fix  the 
amount.  If  I think  of  money  I will 
not  work  as  well.  Build  me  a house, 
if  you  wish,  and  a laboratory.  That 
is  all  I want.” 

Dr.  Steinmetz  made  discoveries 
worth  millions  to  the  electrical  world; 
discoveries  and  inventions  of  im- 
measurable benefit  to  all  humanity; 
but  perhaps  history  to  be  written  in 
a more  enlightened  age  will  record 
that  he  made  no  greater  contribution 
to  human  life  and  thought  than  his 
refusal  to  work  for  material  reward. 
His  “contract”  with  the  General 


Electric  Company  has  a place  in  the 
religious  and  ethical  literature  of 
the  world  next  to  Christ’s  own  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount. 

Some  there  be  who  will  regard 
Charles  P.  Steimetz  as  a crank  mere- 
ly. But,  thank  God,  human  thought 
is  growing  and  he  will  not  be  the 
last  crank  of  his  kind.  True  genius, 
the  true  benefactors  of  humanity, 
never  did  work  for  money ; they  have 
worked  for  the  pure  joy  of  working 
and  creating  things.  But  money 
has  always  stood  by  with  its  glitter 
and  jingle — stood  between  the  genius 
and  his  material  needs — and  put  a 
price  upon  his  art  and  his  industry. 

And  strange  to  say,  with  all  our 
wit,  with  all  our  genius,  with  all'  our 
experience,  with  all  of  our  wealth 
of  churches,  schools  and  academies, 
and  all  our  armies  of  pedagogs  and 
theologians,  we  have  never  worked 
out  any  form  of  reward  for  genius 
other  than  gold.  That ’s  the  only  prize 
we  have  to  offer  the  man  who  does 
any  worth  while  thing  to  ease  life’s 
burdens  or  expedite  the  world’s  in- 
dustry and  commerce. 

I doubt  not  that  if  we  could  read 
the  hearts  of  intelligent  millionaires 
in  America  to-day  we  would  find  that 
they  value  money  least  of  all  things 
in  this  brief  and  uncertain  life  time. 
It  is  not  money  they  want  so  much 
as  the  esteem  an  approbation  of  their 
fellows,  after  their  few  material 
wants  are  satisfied.  But  their  fellows 
are  mostly  mammon  worshippers 
whose  esteem  and  approbation  is 
reserved  for  those  in  whose  stables 
the  golden  calf  is  quartered.  They 
would  not  go  down  to  the  train  to 
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see  a Charles  Proteus  Steimnetz  pass 
through,  but  the  whole  town  would 
turn  out  to  get  a glimpse  of  a Charlie 
Schwab,  a Vanderbilt  or  an  Astor  in 
his  private  car. 

To  hasten  the  day  when  more  men 
like  Steinmetz  will  resolutely  turn 
their  backs  upon  silver  and  gold  and 
work  for  the  pure  joy  of  doing  and 
serving,  we  must  acquire  enough  in- 


telligence to  recognize  and  respect 
genius  wherever  we  find  it.  There 
are  armies  of  men  like  Steinmetz  who 
want  only  a shelter,  an  assured  daily 
ration  and  the  tools  to  work  with, 
to  give  the  best  that  is  in  them  to 
humanity.  But  we  compel  them  to 
seek  first  the  golden  bait;  we  mock 
them  with  monuments  after  they  are 
dead. 


Teacher. — Tommy,  how  far  have  you  studied? 

Tommy. — Just  as  far  the  book  is  dirty. — Boys’  Life. 


THIRTEEN  DEBT  FREE. 


“ I never  got  married.” 

“I  worked  day  and  nigt  and  nev- 
er spent  a penny  until  I earned  it.” 

“I  couldn’t  get  credit.” 

“I  gave  the  Lord  his  tenth  and  He 
looked  after  me.” 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
given  by  the  thirteen  debt-free  men 
of  Greene  county,  Georgia,  who  at- 
tended the  barbecue  given  at  Penfield 
by  A.  J.  Boswell. 

The  ’cue  was  in  honor  of  every 
man  in  the  county  who  could  stand 
up  before  the  world  and  say  that  he 
didn’t  owe  a red  penny  to  any  soul 
alive. 

The  thirteen  Greene  county  citizens 
who  owe  nobody  anything  were  farm- 
ers mostly,  but  their  number  also  in- 
cluded a preacher  and  a justice  of 
the  peace.  None  of  them  are  wealthy, 
and  all  but  two  are  working  to  sup- 
port their  families.  Those  two  are 
Confederate  veterans. 

Two  tables  were  prepared  at  the 
barbecue.  One  was  small — it  was 
for  the  thirteen  men  who  qualified  as 
not  owing  even  a postage  stamp.  The 
other  was  much  larger — it  was  for 


debt-owing  citizens  who  gathered  to 
pay  honor  to  thirteen  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  in  Georgia — men  who 
owed  nothing. 

Dunned  Once  in  47  Years. 

The  first  debt-free  man  to  put  his 
name  on  the  register  was  R.  A.  Gen- 
try eighty-three  years  old,  a Confed- 
erate veteran,  who  was  in  Lee’s  army 
at  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  “I 
haven’t  owed  a cent  since  the  war,” 
he  said.  “I  don’t  have  to.”  The  next 
man  to  register  was  Judge  E.  C. 
Powell,  a justice  of  the  peace,  seven- 
ty-eight  years  old,  who  is  also  a Con- 
federate veteran. 

At  the  party  one  of  the  Hebt-free 
men  pulled  out  a bill  for  $1.50  and 
said  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  been 
dunned  in  forty-seven  years  “And  it 
wasn’t  my  fault,”  he  added  His 
physician  had  bought  some  medicine 
for  him  at  the  drug  store.  “I  paid 
the  bill  ten  minutes  after  I knew 
about  it, ”he  declared.  “I  don’t 
want  to  owe  anybody  in  this  world.” 

1 ‘ I was  lucky  with  my  cotton 
crops,”  said  one  man. 
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“I  started  a bank  account  when  1 
was  a little  boy  and  have  always  kept 
it,”  said  another. 

A third  simply  pointed  to  his  cos- 
tume, a blue  shirt  and  overalls,  as 
much  as  to  say,  ‘ ‘ I live  up  to  these. 7 ’ 

The  barbecue  was  one  of  the  inter- 
esting occasions  in  the  history  of 
Greene  county.  The  thirteen  men  sat 
in  the  midst  of  two  hundred  of  the 
best  known  men  in  Greene  county, 
heads  of  banks,  county  officials  and 
owners  of  big  business  but  the  thir- 
teen men  sat  alone,  because  they  alone 
were  debtless.  Barbecued  pork  and 
’possum  were  placed  before  them,  and 
steaming  bowls  of  Brunswick  stew. 

Noted  for  Barbecues 

For  an  event  so  unusal,  and  of 
such  widespread  interest — for  a brief 
announcement  carried  in  the  Atlanta 
papers  brought  Mr.  Boswell  letters 
from  all  parts  of  the  south — it  was 
strangely  without  climatic  happen- 
ings It  had  the  atmosphere  of  being 
weel  rehearsed.  And  yet  it  was  one 
of  those  odd  happenings  that 
make  news-papers  copy — a man  had 
offered  to  serve  dinner  to  every  debt- 
free  man  in  his  county,  and  thirteen 
had  qualified. 

Mr.  Boswell  is  noted  for  the  bar- 
becues that  he  gives  two  or  three 
times  every  fall.  Penfield  is  the  cen- 
ter of  the  real  Georgia  barbecueing 
country.  Many  men  who  live  near 
there  are  adepts.  They  know  how  to 
cut  a shoat  to  let  the  filavor-giving 
heat  into  every  atom;  they  know  how 
to  bank  a slow  tire  that  cooks  a pig 
so  it  will  melt  m your  mouth.  There 
are  families  who  learned  the  business 
from  their  fathers,  who  learned  it 
from  their  own  fathers,  and  so  on 
back  to  the  days  when  Georgia  was 


virgin  territory. 

In  a barbecue  country,  Mr  Bos- 
well is  known  for  his  own  skill.  As 
the  fall  passed,  and  he  did  not  invite 
his  neighbors  to  the  big  feast  as  was 
his  annual  custom,  they  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter.  He  laughed 
and  said  only  debt-free  men  could 
come  this  year. 

Started  as  a casual  joke,  the  idea 
grew  faster  than  a snowball  rolling 
down  a hill,  and  spread  like  an  ava- 
lanche over  Greene  county.  Through 
the  pages  of  the  Greensboro  Herald- 
Journal  Mr.  Boswell  invited  all  debt- 
free  men  to  be  his  guests. 

Debt-Free  Men  Disappear 

The  qualifying  conditions  were 
strict.  Not  only  must  a man  not 
owe  a single  penny,  but  he  must  be 
clear  of  any  financial  obligation 
that  could  not  be  paid.  He  must  be 
absolutely  certain  in  his  own  mind 
tnat  “no  man  living  and  no  phantom 
of  the  dead  could  rise  up  and  say, 
‘ ‘ Thou  are  not  free  of  debt.  ’ ■ 

Jnspite  of  those  strict  conditions, 
thirteen  people  from  various  parts 
of  Greene  county  wrote  Mr.  Boswell 
that  they  could  qualify. 

Mr.  Boswell  began  preparations, 
He  gathered  the  best  dogs  in  the 
neighborhood  for  a big  hunt  and 
caught  a number  of  ’possums,  He 
selected  the  fatest  hogs  for  the  bar- 
becue. Forty-eight  hours  before  the 
party  the  hogs  were  put  on  the  fire, 
and  experienced  cooks  watched  them 
every  minute  day  and  night. 

The  front  yard  of  the  Boswell  home 
was  turned  into  an  outdoor  banquet- 
ing hall.  A small  table  was  placed 
under  a pecan  tree  for  the  guests  of 
honor,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
yard  was  a long  table  for  the  other 
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visitors. 

Dinner  was  the  slow,  luxurious  meal 
that  is  the  real  Georgia  barbecue. 
After  dinner  the  guests  at  the  two 
tables  mingled  again. 


When,  about  an  hour  later,  some 
one  asked  where  the  debt-free  people 
were,  they  had  disappeared.  Mr.  Bos- 
well said  they  had  all  slipped  away 
to  go  back  to  work. 


' ‘ Scientists  have  at  last  discovered  that  only  difference  between  a pau- 
per and  a millionaire  is  $1,000,000.” 


A TRAIN  AT  SEA. 

By  Dr.  Birge 


The  Great  Salt  Lake  Cut-Off  is  a 
ralway  line  of  the  Southern  Pacilic 
laid  in  an  old  lake  bed  from  Luein  to 
Ogden,  Utah,  one  hundred  and  three 
miles. 

Part  of  this  lake  bed  is  dry.  Part 
is  under  water.  The  part  under  wa- 
ter is  Great  Salt  Lake. 

The  Cut-Off  is  as  straight  as  the 
crow  flies.  An  air  line  would  not 
shorten  the  one  hundred  and  three 
miles  a third  of  a mile. 

Why  was  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Cut- 
Off  built  ? 

To  save  the  greater  grades  and 
curves  and  distance  of  the  old  line. 

The  old  line  runs  around  the  north 
end  of  Great  Salt  Lake  over  Promon- 
tory Mountain. 

The  curves  the  new  line  saves 
would  turn  a train  around  eleven 
times. 

The  power  saved  in  moving  an 
average  freight  train,  because  of  less 
grades,  would  lift  an  average  man 
eight  thousand  five  hundreds  miles. 
Enough  power  is  saved  in  moving 
such  a train  over  the  shorter  distance 
to  carry  a man  four  hundred  times 
between  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

What  is  the  story  of  railroad  that 


went  to  sea? 

The  Lakr  That  Was 

Once  upon  a time,  long  years  ago, 
there  was  a great  lake  in  Utah  far 
larger  than  the  present  Great  Salt 
Lake. 

Round  about  was  a lot  of  high 
land,  which  looked  like  a saucer  with 
mountains  for  its  rim.  The  snowy 
mountains  (the  Sierra  Nevada)  were 
west;  the  Rocky  Mountains  were 
east. 

This  lake  was  a thousand  feet 
deep.  Its  surface  was  just  a mil® 
higher  that  the  face  of  the  ocean. 

From  the  north  end  to  the  south 
end  was  as  far  as  one  end  of  Illinois 
is  from  the  other.  To  sail  from  the 
east  shore  to  the  west  shore  would  be 
to  go  as  far  as  from  New  York  to 
Albany. 

The  lake  was  a great  lake  346 
miles  long,  145  miles  wide  and  2,250 
miles  around.  It  was  almost  as 
large  as  Lake  Michigan  and  much 
deeper. 

The  first  man  who  wrote  much 
about  it  was  Captain  Bonneville,  in 
1831.  He  saw  the  marks  high  on  the 
cliffs  where  the  waves  once  dashed. 
Of  course,  you  know  who  Captain 
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Bonneville  was.  Washington  Irving 
has  written  about  his  wonderful  ad- 
ventures in  the  West. 

So  the  lake  that  once  was  has  been 
named  Lake  Bonneville. 

No  doubt  it  was  a fine  sight.  But 
no  one  ever  saw  it,  for  as  it  happened 
this  was  all  in  a long,  long  ago,  be- 
fore the  time  of  Adam  and  Eve  and 
the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Once  a river  ran  from  Lake  Bonne- 
ville to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

This  river  ran  north  through  Red 
Rock  Pass  into  the  Snake  River  and 
the  Snake  River  runs  into  the  Colum- 
bia and  the  Columbia  runs  to  the 
sea.  Then  the  place  where  Salt  Lake 
City  now  is  was  nine  hundred  feet 
under  water. 

But  by  and  by  there  was  less 
rain.  Maybe,  too,  the  summers  were 
warmer. 

Lake  Bonneville  grew  smaller  and 
smaller  till  it  was  no  larger  than 
Lake  Erie.  No  stream  now  ran  from 
it,  for  its  surface  was  lower  than  the 
pass  to  the  north. 

The  rivers  that  ran  into  Lake 
Bonneville  had  very  little  salt  in 
them,  and  so  long  as  a river  ran  out 
of  the  lake  it  carried  this  away  as 
fast  as  it  came  in.  But  when  no 
river  flowTed  from  it  and  the  water 
went  up  in  the  air  by  evaporation, 
the  salt  remained. 

By  and  by  Lake  Bonneville  grew 
very  salty. 

Time  went  on.  The  seasons  grew 
more  dry  until  one  hot  summer  Lake 
Bonneville  was  no  longer  a lake  of 
water,  but  just  a lake  of  salt. 

No  one  knows  how  long  Lake  Bon- 
neville was  dry.  But  finally  another 
change  came.  The  seasons  grew 
colder  and  in  consequence  the  water 
did  not  evaporate  so  fast.  Perhaps 
more  rain  fell  and  the  rivers  that  ran 


into  the  lake  bed  grew  larger. 

Anyway  a new  lake  came  where 
the  old  one  had  been.  It  was  not  so 
large  as  Lake  Bonneville,  and  prob- 
ably from  the  beginning  was  some- 
what salty,  for  the  old  salt  bed  of 
the  lake  might  now  have  been  all 
covered  with  earth.  At  present  it  is 
very  salty  and  is  called  Great  Salt 
Lake. 

Great  Salt  Lake  covers  two  thou- 
sand square  miles,  is  eighty-three 
miles  long,  fifty-one  miles  wide  and, 
in  the  deepest  places,  thirty  feet 
deep.  If  its  bottom  were  level  it 
would  be  fifteen  feet  deep  every- 
where. 

It  is  the  most  salty  sea  on  earth 
except  the  Dead  Sea.  In  every  five 
pounds  of  the  water  is  one  pound  of 
salts,  of  which  thirteen  ounces  are 
common  salt. 

A geologist  employed  by  the 
United  States  government  says  that 
Great  Salt  Lake  is  at  least  23,00jp 
years  old.  He  says  this  because  it 
would  take  the  streams  from  the 
mountains  that  long  to  carry  enough 
salt  to  the  lake  to  make  it  as  salty 
as  it  now  is. 

Every  three  and  a half  years  the 
sun  draws  up  from  the  lake  as  much 
water  as  is  now  in  it.  But  the 
streams  flowing  into  the  lake  keep  it 
pretty  well  filled  just  the  same. 

The  water  in  the  lake  is  so  heavy 
that  one  can  not  sink  in  it.  It  is 
very  nice  to  float  in  it  if  you  keep 
your  head  out  of  water  and  your 
iLet  in. 

There  are  no  fish  in  Great  Salt 
Lake. 

Over  fifty  years  ago  some  very 
brave  and  able  men  said  they  would 
build  a railroad  across  the  country. 

Then  they  did  so. 

They  built  the  Union  Pacific  west 
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from  Omaha  and  the  Central  Pacific 
(now  a part  of  the  Southern  Pacific) 
east  from  San  Francisco. 

Today  this  is  the  central  line 
across  the  continent  and  the  story  of 
its  building  is  a story  of  heroic 
achievement. 

In  1868  they  came  to  the  flat, 
broad  bed  of  Lake  Bonneville.  But 
Great  Salt  Lake  lay  in  the  center 
and  barred  the  way. 

So  they  built  the  track  around  the 
lake  to  the  north,  but  a third  of  a 
century  later  there  was  much  more 
business.  Engines  were  five  times 
as  large.  Freight  trains  would  carry 
five  times  as  much  weight.  Where 
once  one  train  ran  each  way  a day, 
now  sometimes  a dozen  climbed  over 
Promontory  Mountain  north  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake. 

Between  Ogden  and  Lucin  was  a 
fine  level  road  bed  made  by  Lake 
Bonneville. 

Only  Great  Salt  Lake,  thirty  feet 
deep  and  thirty  miles  broad,  lay  in 
the  way. 

And  so  every  day  trains  were  lift- 
ed in  curves  fifteen  hundred  and  fif- 
teen feet  higher  and  carried  forty- 
three  miles  farther  than  would  be 
necessary  if  a road  were  built 
straight  across  the  lake. 

So  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad 
men  looked  at  the  old  grade  over  the 
mountain  and  then  at  the  level  way 
across  Great  Salt  Lake  and  they 
said: 

“Let  us  build  a cutoff,  a straight, 
level  line,  over  land,  through  water 
from  Lucin  to  Ogden.  ” 

And  they  did  so. 

Word  was  sent  to  the  iron  fur- 
naces and  the  steel  mills  in  the  East. 
And  presently  they  were  busy  at 
work  smelting  iron  ore  and  shaping 
steel  for  a thousand  carloads  of 


heavy  rails. 

Word  came  also  to  forests  a thous- 
and miles  away  in  Oregon,  California 
and  Texas.  It  said  that  a trestle 
bridge  twenty-three  miles  long  was 
to  be  built. 

So  the  lumber  men  began  cutting 
down  trees  from  a hundred  to  two 
hundred  feet  high.  These  were  to 
make  a frame  work  of  piling  for  the 
great  trestle  bridge. 

Then  it  was  said  that,  of  the 
twenty-three  miles  of  trestle,  eleven 
in  the  end  were  to  be  filled  with 
earth. 

So  of  the  twenty-seven  and  a half 
miles  through  water  nearly  sixteen 
were  to  be  a solid  ridge  of  earth  six- 
teen feet  wide  at  the  top  and  seven- 
teen feet  above  the  water. 

This  word  set  to  work  the  great 
steam  shovels  at  Promontory  Point 
where  an  arm  of  the  mountain  runs 
down  into  the  lake.  And  it  set  them 
to  work  at  Hogup  Mountains,  sixteen 
miles  west  of  the  lake  shore.  Thesfr 
mountains  came  up  through  the  lev- 
el cover  of  lake  bed  that  Lake  Bon- 
neville left. 

And  the  shovels  became  busy  also 
at  Little  Mountain  on  the  east  shore 
of  the  lake. 

Each  shovel  picked  up  seven  tons 
at  a scoop.  Very  soon  trainloads  of 
rock  and  dirt  were  ready  to  make  a 
solid  pathway  through  the  water. 

The  chief  engineer  looked  at  the 
water  more  than  thirty  feet  deep, 
then  at  his  plans  and  said: 

“We  shall  try  to  build  a mile  and 
a quarter  of  trestle  a week — over  a 
thousand  feet  for  each,  work  day. 

In  June,  1902  trainloads  of  steel 
rails  reached  the  lake. 

In  July  came  the  first  piles.  Many 
of  them  were  so  long  that  three  cars 
had  to  be  chained  together  as  one  to 
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carry  them. 

In  the  meantime  the  railroad  had 
gone  to  sea  in  earnest.  It  built  a 
stern  wheel  steamboat,  the  “Pro- 
montory,’ ’ and  to  this  added  seven 
tugs  and  many  smaller  boats. 

These  carried  supplies  and  mes- 
sages. They  gathered  in  the  logs 
that  had  been  scattered  by  occasion- 
al storms.  When  the  coat  of  salt  tLe 
water  gave  them  got  in  the  way  of 
the  machinery,  the  boats  were  dock- 
ed and  washed  off  with  steam. 

Now,  the  lake  became  alive. 

Three  thousand  men  were  at  work. 
At  night  men  worked  in  the  gravel 
pits  by  electric  light.  In  the  cold 
of  winter  and  heat  of  summer  there 
was  no  stopping.  Steadily  the  great 
pathway  grew. 

Each  day  the  pile-drivers  made 
hundreds  of  yards.  Each  day  the 
pit  men  loaded  hundreds  of  cars  of 
gravel — sometimes  four  h u n dr  e d 
cars. 

It  was  an  army  at  work  in  a salt 
desert.  Sixteen  hundred  and  eighty 
tons  of  fresh  water  were  used  each 
day.  All  of  it  was  brought  many 
miles  by  train — some  eighty  miles, 
some  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 

More  piles  came.  All  told  38,256 
trees  were  cut  down  to  make  piles 
for  the  great  trestle.  A forest  of 
two  square  miles  was  transplanted 
into  Great  Salt  Lake. 

And  once  for  five  days,  one  after 
another,  the  piles  were  driven  so  fast 
that  the  trestle  grew  at  the  rate  of 
1,140  feet  per  day. 

On  November  13,  1903,  the  track 
from  the  east  and  the  track  from  the 
west  were  joined  in  the  center  of  the 
lake. 

The  great  bridge  across  the  lake  is 
now  a solid  path,  except  for  twelve 


miles. 

If  no  one  told  you  otherwise,  you 
would  not  know  these  twelve  miles 
were  on  a trestle. 

Every  fifteen  feet  five  piles  are 
driven  in  a row  crosswise  to  the 
track.  They  are  fastened  together 
on  their  sides  with  heavy  timbers 
four  inches  and  eight  inches  thick. 

Across  their  tops  and  joining  them 
together  is  a heavy  beam  eighteen 
feet  long  and  a foot  square. 

Connecting  this  beam  with  the 
next  set  of  piles  fifteen  feet  away 
are  eleven  heavy  timbers  (stringers) 
laid  lengthwise  with  the  track. 

Above  these  stringers  is  a plank 
floor  three  inches  thick.  Above  that 
is  a coat  of  asphalt,  then  a foot  or 
more  of  rock  ballast  in  which  the 
track  and  rails  are  laid. 

The  floor  of  the  trestle  is  sixteen 
feet  wide,  and  the  lumber  above  the 
piling  would  make  a board-walk  four 
feet  wide  and  an  inch  thick  from 
Boston  to  Buffalo. 

The  cut-off  from  Lucin  to  Ogden 
is  more  nearly  level  than  an  ordi- 
nary floor.  For  thirty-six  miles 
there  is  no  grade.  For  thirty  miles 
more  the  grade  is  so  slight  that  ail 
average  person  would  need  to  travel 
a half  a mile  to  rise  his  own  height. 
Nowhere  is  the  grade  over  five  inches 
to  the  hundred  feet. 

Just  now  the  track  is  above  tho 
water  nineteen  feet.  The  solid  way 
has  cut  off  one  north  arm  of  the  lake 
into  which  Bear  River  flows.  This 
has  made  that  part  of  the  lake  so 
fresh  that  it  has  frozen  over  in  win- 
ter, though  the  more  salty  water  on 
the  other  side  of  the  track  never 
freezes. 

Four  and  a half  million  dollars 
have  been  spent  in  order  to  make 
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this  a perfect  highway. 

Riding  over  it  is  like  traveling  in 
a flying  machine,  ’twixt  air  and  wa- 
ter. 

Great  Salt  Lake  is  the  most  won- 
derful of  American  lakes  and  the 
trip  across  it  the  most  wonderful 
lake  journey  that  one  can  make. 

Every  day  in  the  year  the  South- 


ern Pacific’s  Ogden  Route  trains  to 
and  from  San  Francisco,  the  “ Over- 
land Limited,”  “Pacific  Limited” 
and  “San  Francisco  Limited,”  take 
their  passengers  across  the  strange 
old  bed  of  Lake  Bonneville  and  the  si- 
lent and  beautiful  beautiful  Great 
Salt  Lake. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  DUSKY  STAR 

By  Etta  Webb  in  Young  Folks. 


Edith  Penfield  caught  heir  broth- 
er’s arm  as  he  reached  for  the  whip. 
“Please  don’t  Ernest!”  she  pleaded. 
“Pete  is  so  old  and  fat  he  can’t  go 
much  faster.” 

“He  is  lazy,”  Ernest  returned, 
crossly,  “and  you  fool  with  him  so 
much  he  thinks  he  can  do  just  as  he 
pleases.  It  takes  longer  and  longer 
each  day  to  get  to  school  and  back 
again.  I don’t  mind  unless  it  is 
raining — Get  up,  Pete!” 

Old  Pete  shook  his  head,  trotted  a 
few  steps  and  then  settled  back  into 
his  easy  amble.  The  rain  was  trick- 
ling off  his  broad  brown  back  and  he 
splashed  in  puddles  to  his  fet-locks, 
but  he  did  not  mind.  Edith  and  her 
brother,  however,  huddled  close  un- 
der the  faded  umbrella,  thinking  of 
the  long  mile  yet  to  be  traversed  and 
finding  the  fall  storm  anything  but  a 
pleasure. 

The  toot  of  a horn  sounded  close 
behind  and  as  Old  Pete  stepped  over 
to  his  side  of  the  road  a roadster 
tore  past.  Out  of  it  leaned  a girl 
who  waved  gay  greeting  to  Edith. 

“I  don’t  see  why  we  can’t  have  a 
car,  like  Phil  Cooper  and  Louise,” 
Ernest  said,  gazing  after  them  en- 


viously. i i They  live  two  miles  be- 
yond our  place  yet  they  make  the 
distance  in  a quarter  of  the  time. 
Think  what  a saving  of  precious  mo- 
ments that  is!” 

Edith  started  to  laugh  for  Ernest 
was  always  talking  about  “precious 
moments,”  but  as  she  glanced  side- 
wise  at  his  dark,  ruddy  face  she  rea- 
lized that  he  was  too  serious  for 
teasing. 

“I  like  horses  better  than  I do 
cars,”  she  said.  “Horses  may  not 
be  so  swift,  but  they  are  alive.  I am 
quite  sure  that  father  will  never  con- 
sent to  our  having  a car,  but  he 
means  to  get  us  a young  horse  just  as 
soon  as  he  can  find  one  that  is  suit- 
able. I hope  it  will  be  black  with  a 
white  star  in  its  forehead,  don’t 
you  ? ’ ’ 

Ernest’s  gloomy  look  lifted. 

“If  we  have  another  horse  to 
drive,  Old  Pete  won’t  have  anything 
to  do  but  to  go  third  when  the  milk 
is  drawn  over  to  the  creamery,”  he 
said.  “That  will  suit  him  fine.  The 
rest  of  the  time  he  can  stand  in  the 
bam  and  munch  to  his  heart’s  con- 
tent. ’ 9 

Ten  minutes  later  Old  Pete  turned 
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into  the  familiar  lane,  trotted  down 
to  the  barn  and  in  through  the  wide 
opein  doors  and  pausing  without  a 
word  of  command,  began  to  shake 
the  moisture  oft  his  hide  the  way  a 
dog  does. 

“I  will  put  him  in  the  stall.  You 
needn’t  wait,  Edith,”  Ernest  said 
graciously. 

Edith,  catching  up  her  strap  of 
books  was  starting  for  the  house 
when  the  door  of  the  stable  opened 
and  her  father  entered. 

“Leave  Pete  standing  and  come 
here  a minute,”  he  said. 

They  followed  him  into  the  back 
part  of  the  barn  to  a box-stall  that 
had  been  empty  when  they  left  home 
that  morning.  But  now  it  confined  a 
slim,  long-tailed  black  colt  who  flung 
up  his  handsome  head  and  looked  at 
them  at  first  curiously,  then  with*  h 
desire  to  be  friendly. 

“Oh,  what  a darling,”  Edith  step- 
ped in,  holding  out  her  hand  and  the 
colt  nuzzled  it  expectantly,  while 
Ernest  with  less  sentiment  scanned 
his  build  and  the  length  of  his 
ankles. 

“He’s  got  speed  all  right,”  he  de- 
clared with  satisfaction. 

“He  will  have  wrhen  he  is  broken. 
You  and  Edith  will  have  to  see  to 
that,  son,”  replied  Mr.  Penfield. 

“I’d  love  to  do  my  share!”  Edith, 
with  bright,  happy  eyes,  was  carres- 
sing  the  white  star  in  the  animal  s 
satiny  forehead.  “Oh,  he  is  perfect, 
color  and  all ! And  that  cunning  star ! 
What  is  his  name,  Daddy?” 

“He  hasn’t  any.  You  are  to  sup- 
ply that,”  Mr.  Penfield  answered. 

“I?  Oh—”  Edith  thought  busi- 
ly. “He  is  dark  and  he  has  a star — 
how  would  Dusky  Star  do?”  Secret- 
ly she  had  long  ago  decided  upon  this 


name  in  case  the  new  horse  posses- 
sed the  necessary  attributes. 

“Dusky  Star  sounds  all  right,” 
said  Mr.  Penfield.  “How  about  it, 
son?” 

“It  suits  me.”  Ernest  was  more 
interested  in  the  looks  of  the  animal 
than  in  his  name.  ‘I’m  glad  he 
hasn’t  got  a Roman  nose  like 
Dandy’s,”  he  said.  “I’m  always  sus- 
picious of  a horse  that  has  a Roman 
nose.” 

“This  little  fellow  is  kind,  true, 
affectionate  and  sensitive,”  Mr.  Pen- 
field  said.  “He  will  make  a fine, 
prompt  driver  without  a trick  if  he 
is  trained  right.  But  you  will  have 
to  use  good  judgment  son.  No  los- 
ing your  temper  or  acting  hastily 
you  know.” 

Edith  gave  her  brother  a quick 
look.  She  could  see  by  his  rising 
color  that  Ernest  understood  what 
their  father  meant.  She  sighed  as 
she  pressed  her  glowing  young  cheek 
against  Dusky  Star’s  silken  nose. 

“But  at  least  father  said  I was  to 
have  a share  in  his  training,”  she 
thought.  “And  I shall  do  my  best 
both  for  the  colt  and  Ernest.  I hope 
Ernest — ” 

Her  thought  was  interrupted  by 
her  brother’s  exclaiming: 

“Rain  is  slackening,  Edith!  Run  in 
and  get  your  regimentals  and  we  will 
take  Dusky  Star  out  and  give  him  a 
little  exercise  before  supper.” 

When  half  an  hour  later  Ernest 
led  Dusky  Star  out  of  the  stable 
with  Edith  following  close  behind 
holding  the  lines  firmly  in  her  strong 
hands,  she  looked,  in  her  knickers 
and  heavy  sweater,  not  unlike  a boy 
herself.  Although  Mr.  Penfield  had 
given  his  aid  it  had  been  no  easy 
matter  putting  the  bridle  upon  the 
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lively  colt.  Amazed  and  indignant 
he  had  objected  to  the  bit  until  coax- 
ing and  encouragement  had  assured 
him  that  it  was  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of.  Even  then  his  mouth  was  so 
tender  that  the  least  tug  started  in 
him  rebellion  against  it.  But  Edith, 
with  lumps  of  sugar,  had  done  much 
to  persuade  Dusky  Star  that  he  was 
now  quite  grown  up  and  was  only 
making  his  inevitable  debut. 

All  summer  Dusky  Star  had  frish- 
ed  in  the  open  pasture  of  the  man 
who  had  reared  him,  heeding  no  will 
save  his  own,  and  while  he'  was  not 
unused  to  a halter  the  bridle  was  a 
very  different  thing.  It  needed  both 
Ernest  and  Edith  one  at  each  side  of 
him,  to  keep  him  from  jumping  over 
the  barriers  of  the  lane  as  they  drove 
him  slowly  back  and  forth,  and  as  it 
was  he  went  through  some  very  live- 
ly maneuvers. 

“He  did  everything  but  stand  on 
his  head/’  Edith  told  her  mother  de- 
lightedly as  she  cam©  breathless  and 
radiont  into  the  hot  supper  which 
awaited  them.  “But  he  is  the  dear- 
est thing !” 

“I  haven’t  asked  yet  how  much 
you  gave  for  him,  father?”  Ernest 
said. 

Mr.  Penfield  looked  grave. 

“I  gave  more  perhaps  than  I 
should  have  felt  I could  afford,”  he 
said.  “But  I have  had  my  eye  on 
him  for  some  time,  and  I felt  that 
five  hundred  dollars — ” 

“Five  hundred  dollars!”  exclaim- 
ed Edith.  She  exchanged  looks  with 
her  brother.  “Why,  Daddy!  I 
never  dreamed  you  meant  to  pay  as 
much  as  that.” 

“You  could  have  got  a car  for 
that,”  commented  Ernest. 

“I  prefer  you  to  have  a horse,” 
Mr.  Penfield  replied  shortly. 


“I  am  sure',”  Edith  hastened  tc 
say,  “for  my  part  I would  rather 
have  Dusky  Star  than  all  the  cars  in 
the  world.” 

The  matter  rested  there. 

From  that  afttrnoon  the  training 
of  Dusky  Star  became  a daily  task, 
providing  of  course  thei  weather  per- 
mitted. He  was  too  high-spirited  to 
submit  easily  to  restraint,  and  the 
difficulty  lay  in  teaching  him  so 
throughly  that  in  a moment  of  excite- 
ment he  would  not  forget  what  he 
kfiejw.  Boys  and  girls  are  a good 
deal  like  colts,  and  Edith  found  her- 
self learning,  as  well  as  Dusky  Star, 
those  principles  of  self-control  which 
help  one  in  time  of  extremity.  For 
instancy  when  Dusky  Star  gave  a 
leap  that  jerked  her  forward  on  her 
face  as  she  clung  to  the  lines  she  did 
not  cry  out  or  let  go,  but  simply  hung 
on,  although  she  had  landed  in  the 
mud  and  had  received  a severe  bump 
besides. 

“He  ought  to  be  thrashed  for  that 
little  trick!”  Ernest  cried,  his  eyes 
flashing. 

Edith  was  up  in  an  instant. 

“No!  No!  He  wouldn’t  submit 
to  the  whip;  he  would  resent  it.  The 
impulse  came  to  him  to  jump  and  he 
did  it.  It  wasn’t  that  he  meant  to 
be  mean,  Ernest,  truly,”  she  plead- 
ed. 

Another  time  he  stood  straight  up 
on  his  hind  feet  and  fought  the  air 
with  his  front  feet,  refusing  to  move 
forward  as  Ernest  had  bidden.  That 
time  Ernest  lost  sight  of  the  grace  of 
the  colt’s  movement,  in  anger  at  his 
disobedience,  and  only  Edith’s  swift 
interference  prevented  a scene. 

The  first  time  that  Dusky  Star 
was  driven  through  the  snow  be 
seemed  to  lose  his  head  entirely.  Ho 
snorted,  swearved,  sniffed  the  air  and 
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set  his  feet  as  reluctantly  as  if  he 
expected  the  snow  to  bum  him.  It 
was  the  first  real  snow  of  the  sea- 
son and  the  sun  shining  on  it  creat- 
ed an  impression  of  bedazzlement  in 
the  inexperienced  young  animal.  He 
started  at  a thousand  imaginary 
shadows,  his  eyes  rolled,  the  lining 
of  his  swelling  nostrils  became  scar- 
let, and  he  breathed  like  a Marathon 
runner. 

Ernest  was  more  impatient  than 
usual  this  morning.  He  was  anxi- 
ous to  begin  to  drive  Dusky  Star  to 
town  and  had  hitched  him  upon  the 
“pung”  as  a preliminary  exercise. 
The  snow  was  deep  and  Ernest  was 
standing  on  the  pung  when  Dusky 
Star  gave  one  of  his  deer-like  leaps. 
Ernest  lost  his  balance  and  went 
heels-over-head  into  the  snow  clogged 
wild-rose  bushes  that  bordered  the 
lane.  But  he  clung  to  the  lines, 
shouting,  1 ‘ Whoa ! ’ ’ with  all  his 
might,  and  the  colt,  after  a few 
flourishes,  stood  still. 

A short  time  later  Edith,  who  had 
run  back  into  the  house  to  answer 
a telephone  call  from  Louise  Cooper, 
came  forth  to  rejoin  her  brother. 
She  saw  him  standing  beside  the 
pung  with  a long  whip  in  his  hand. 
It  was  a whip  that  her  father  had 
purchased  the  day  before,  a lithe, 
effective  instrument  of  punishment, 
full  of  whale-bone  to  the  tip  and 
calculated  to  cut  deep.  Although 
Mr.  Penfield  did  not  approve  of  using 
a whip  on  his  horses  he  had  got  this 
whip  expressly  for  Roman-nosed 
Dandy,  whose  behaviour  of  late 
had  seemed  to  necessitate  discipline 
for  Dandy  was  the  kind  of  horse 
that  turns  wicked  at  the  least  op- 
portunity. 

At  the  sightof  the  new  whip  in 


Ernest’s  hand  Edith  gave  a gasp 
and  halted  with  painful  premonition. 
The  next  instant  she  was  flying  to- 
ward her  brother,  crying  out,  “No l 
No!”  and  hoping  to  be  in  time.  But 
while  she  was  yet  twenty  feet  away 
Ernest  struck  Dusky  Star  a blow 
that  cracked  like  a pistol-shot. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the  colt 
had  ever  felt  the  whip  and  his  first 
sensation  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
bewilderment.  For  an  instant  he 
stood  trembling  with  astonishment 
while  a welt  lifted  along  his  satin 
flank.  His  manner  deceived  Ernest 
into  believing  that  this  was  just 
what  Dusky  Star  had  needed  all  the 
time.  But  Edith — with  clearer  in- 
sight— knew  better.  She  saw  a look 
in  the  colt’s  eye  that  she  had  never 
seen  there  before.  With  a cry  she 
sprang  to  Dusty  Star’s  head,  grasping 
him  by  the  bit  with  all  the  strength 
she  had,  just  as  he  went  wild. 

1 ‘ Look  out ! He  ’ll  strike  you ! ’ ’ 
shouted  Ernest.  He  was  beside  him- 
self with  fear  for  his  sister.  “Let 
him  go!  Let  him  go!”  he  cried, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  tugged 
violently  but  ineffectual!  at  the  lines. 

Dusky  Star,  raging  with  resentment, 
had  sent  his  heels  flying.  His  mouth 
was  wide  open,  his  eyes  blazing. 
There  was  but  one  idea  in  his  mind, 
to  get  loose  from  the  pung,  to  get 
free  of  the  harness,  to  fling  aside 
the  bojr  and  girl  who  were  trying  to 
restrain  him.  The  blow  of  the  whip 
had  aroused  every  ancient  instinct 
that  was  supposed  to  be  submerged 
in  years  of  training,  and  he  fought 
like  a mad  thing. 

Edith,  too,  fought  with  every  bit 
of  endurance  and  force  she  had  as 
she  clung  to  the  bit.  Now  she  threw 
her  body  to  one  side,  now  to  the 
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other  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  those 
swift  hoofs  as  Dusky  Star  struck  at 
the  air.  Once  as  he  reared  she  felt 
her  feet  leaving  the  ground,  but  she 
hung  on  with  the  grip  of  desperation. 
Like  Dusky  Star  she  too,  had  but  one 
idea  in  her  head  through  the  entire 
struggle;  if  the  colt  got  away  he 
would  run  to  the  limit  of  his  endur- 
ance and  be  maimed  forever  in 
spirit  if  he  did  not  actually  kill  him- 
self. 

The  conflict  was  brief,  but  sharp. 
It  ended  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun 
and  Dusky  Star,  steaming  perspira- 
tion,  paused.  Edith,  white  to  the 
lips  with  her  arms  nearly  pulled  out 
of  their  sockets  and  one  aching  bruise 
where  Dusky  Star’s  hoof  had  struck 
her  shin,  reached  in  the  pocket  of 
her  sweater  and  brought  out  a lump  of 
sugar.  Then  while  she  tried  to  mur- 
mur soothingly  if  breathlessly,  she 
fed  him  the  sweet  morsel.  Dusky 
Star  crunched  and  calmed  down  and 
nuzzled  her  pocket  for  more 
His  ears  lifted — they  had  been  laid 
wickedly  tight  to  his  head — his  eyes 
lost  their  wild  light,  his  sides  ceased 
to  heave. 

“ Edith — ” Ernest  began.  The 
color  was  quite  gone  from  his  boy- 
ish cheeks. 

“Hello ! What  is  the  trouble?” 
Mr.  Penfield  had  driven  into  the 
yard  with  the  big  load  of  empty 
milk  cans,  three  horses  hitched 
abreast  to  the  wagon,  with  Old  Pete 
in  the  middle.  He  jumped  down  and 
came  quickly  forward,  his  eyes  tak- 
ing in  the  whip  in  his  son’s  hand, 
the  welt  on  Dusky  Star’s  smoking 
side,  and  Edith’s  disheveled  and 
tom  appearance.  Her  tam-o-shanter 


was  off,  her  dark  hair  down,  and  her 
face  still  colorless,  with  a dilation  of 
pupils  that  showed  what  she  had  just 
been  through. 

“What  happened  here?”  he  de- 
manded, slowly,  and  Ernest  told  him, 
not  sparing  himself.  “I  was  afraid 
of  it,”  Mr.  Penfield  said.  “You  are 
too  hasty,  Ernest.  It  will  take  the 
colt  a long  time  to  forget  this  day, 
and  I hope  it  will  take  you  a long 
time  also,  but  if  you  have  learned 
something  that  will  be  of  value  to  yon 
in  the  future  I shall  be  glad.  I saw  the 
whole  performance  as  I was  coming 
down  the  hill  and  Edith — ” His 
tone  changed.  “Of  course  you  know 
what  would  have  happened  if  Edith 
had  not  hung  on.  He  would  have 
got  away  from  you  and  taking  a 
straight  course  forward  would  have 
plunged  into  that  barb-wire  fence 
over  there.  You  can  imagine,  I 
am  certain,  what  the  result  would 
have  been.  ’ ’ 

There  was  a silence  while  Ernest 
hung  his  head,  unable  to  speak. 
Neither  could  Edith  say  one  word. 
Indeed,  she  had  no  breath  left  for 
words.  Picking  up  her  tarn  and 
conscious  that  her  sweater  was  torn 
from  top  to  bottom  she  went  in  to 
rub  liniment  on  her  aching  leg. 

From  that  day  Ernest,  by  Lis 
every  act,  silently  approved  his 
sister’s  method  of  training  Dusky 
Star.  And  before  the  winter  had 
actually  set  in  the  two  young  people 
were  gliding  merrily  to  town  in  tho 
cutter  behind  Dusky  Star,  whose 
speed  and  sagacity  won  for  him  the 
praise  and  admiration  of  everybody 
who  saw  him. 


Let  all  prepare  for  the  privilege  of  Thanksgiving 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES. 

By  Paul  Funderburk. 


The  shoes  and  extra  blankets,  is- 
sued to  the  boys  recently,  came  just 
in  time  for  the  cold  snap. 

i X X X 

Ervin  Cumbo,  who  was  formerly 
a boy  at  the  institution,  paid  us  a 
visit  on  last  Friday. 

t X X X 

The  boys  are  getting1  sausage  hun- 
gry, so  hogs  are  being  killed  and  the 
sausage  is  being  distributed  to  the 
various  cottages. 

X X X X 

Charlie  Bishop  paid  a visit  to  the 
institution  last  Sunday.  While  a 
boy  at  the  Training  School  he  was 
a member  of  the  fifth  cottage. 

X X X X 

Doc  Cranfield  a member  of  the 
sixth  cottage  left  the  institution 
last  Tuesday,  to  spend  a few  days 
with  his  parents. 

X X X X 

Prof.  W.  M.  Crooks  left  the  in- 
stitution last  week,  to  spend  a few 
weeks  vacation.  The  boys  will  all 
be  glad  to  see  his  return. 

X X X X 

The  boys  are  all  glad  to  know 
that  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Warren  is  now 
one  of  the  teachers  at  the  institu- 
tion. Mr.  Warren  will  also  be  an 
officer  in  the  first  cottage. 

X X X X 

Rev.  Mr.  Myers,  of  Concord,  con- 
ducted the  religious  services  in  the 
Auditorium  on  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. His  sermon  was  enjoyed  by 
all  who  heard  him. 


Since  so  many  new  boys  have  been 
added  to  the  band,  and  most  of  them 
have  been  given  altos,  therefore  the 
altos  are  the  only  ones  that  have 
practiced  for  the  last  two  meetings. 

X X X X 

Although  it  was  very  cold  on  last 
Saturday  afternoon,  the  boys  had ' a 
big  ball  game.  After  they  got  warm- 
ed up  they  played  fine  but  it  was 
hard  to  get  warm  as  cold  as  it  was. 

X X X X 

The  following  boys  proudly  escort- 
ed their  friends  or  relatives  around 
the  Training  School  campus  on  last 
AVednesday,  Lee  Yow,  Thamer  Pope, 
Obed  McClain,  Walter  Mills,  Jack 
Stewart  and  Nathanial  Johnson. 

X X XX 

A new  basket  ball  cpurt  is  being 
fixed  by  Coach  Alexander  and  some 
of  the  boys.  The  cagers  will  all  be 
glad  to  see  the  new  court  when  it  is 
finished,  as  they  are  anxious  to  get 
a game  with  some  other  team  as  soon 
as  it  is  finished. 

X X X X 

Raymond  Kennedy  entertained  the 
boys  of  the  fifth  cottage  last  Mon- 
day night,  by  dancing,  picking  the 
banjo  and  playing  a harp.  The  boys 
of  that  cottage  enjoyed  it  very  much 
and  hope  to  have  him  back  some  time 
soon  to  play  for  them  again. 

X X t X 

The  Cone  Literary  Society  of  the 
first  cottage  had  its  regular  meeting 
on  last  Monday  night  and  had  a very 
interesting  program.  The  boys  to 
take  part  in  the  program  were  Joy 
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Payne,  Julian  Strickland,  Bonnie 
McRary,  Carlie  Hardy  and  Robert 
Ferguson. 

X X X X 

Miss  Arline  Fitzgerald,  while 
visiting  her  mother,  who  is  a matron 
of  the  seventh  cottage,  entertained 
the  boys  of  the  first  cottage,  by 
playing  the  piano  and  singing  last 
Saturday  night.  The  boys  enjoyed 
it  very  much  and  hope  to  have  Miss 
Fitzgerald  back  some  time  soon. 


Eleventh  Cottage  Hallowfer.n  Party. 

For  several  days  preceding  Oct. 
27th  the  eleventh  Cottage  seemed  per- 
vaded with  a mysterious  atmosphere 
and  the  boys  were  subsconsciously 
expecting  something  to  happen. 

Therefore,  they  were  not  altogether 
surprised  when  a ghost  appeared  in- 
viting, them  to  supper. 

The  dining  room  presented  a very 
spooky  appearance  with  an  abundance 
of  autumn  leaves,  crepe  paper,  pump- 
kinheads,  witches,  ghosts  and  black 
cats.  No  bright  lights  were  used  and 
the  ghostly  effect  maintained  through- 
out the  evening. 

After  a great  deal  of  fun  finding 
their  places  at  the  tables.  Instead 
of  having  a boy  return  thanks  as 
usual,  Mr.  Day,  one  of  our  presid- 
ing officers  returned  thanks  not  only 
for  the  evening  meal  but  for  the  in- 
nocent fun  and  the  spirit  of  the  oc- 
casion. 


The  witches  and  ghosts  appeared 
and  disappeared  at  intervals,  pro- 
voking a regular  gale  of  laughter 
over  their  antics,  getting  in  their 
good  work  whenever  a lull  threaten- 
ed. 

The  conventional  witch  caldron  was 
used  to  good  advantage,  with  the 
witches  dancing  about  it  and  singing 
their  ghostly  songs. 

A story  was  told  by  the  house 
mother.  Then  the  story  of  Ichabod 
Crane  was  given  by  Mr.  Dalton. 
After  this  there  was  a general  yell 
for  a story  from  Mrs.  Day,  who  had 
entertained  them  the  previous  even- 
ing with  her  stories.  She  responded 
with  a halloween  story. 

Then  the  boys  were  invited  into 
the  chamber  of  horrors, where  the 
ghosts  and  imps  had  charge  and  were 
uttering  the  most  weird  noises,  cat 
calls  or  anything  calculated  to  stir 
the  imagination.  It  certainly  pro- 
duced a genuine  Halloween  atmos- 
phere. One  little  fellow  became 
thoroughly  frightened,  but  was  soon 
rescued  by  the  house  mother  and  led 
back  to  the  dining  room  and  allowed 
to  share  her  seat  at  the  head  of  the 
table. 

The  boys  were  very  grateful  for 
the  evening  of  fun.  And  the  mother 
desires  to  thank  her  officers  Mr.  Hob- 
by and  Mr.  Dalton,  also  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Day  for  their  cooperation  for 
without  it  the  party  could  not  have 
been  a success. 


HONOR  ROLL. 

“A”  aid  Pate,  Harry  Shirley,  Alvin  Shinn, 

Haskell  Ayers,  Percy  Briley,  Sam  Thural  Wilkerson,  Herbert  Apple, 
Carrow,  Paul  Green,  Valton  Lee,  CLas.  Beach,  Uldric  Bracken,  Julian 
Smiley  Morrow,  Walter  Mills,  How-  Commander,  Walter  Cummings,  Ar- 
ard  Monday,  Watson  O’Quinn,  Don-  thur  Duke,  Ed.  Finch,  James  Gilles- 
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pie,  David  Brown,  Geo.  Lafferty,  Ir- 
vin Moore,  Glenn  Miller,  Vaughn 
Smith,  Willie  Smith,  Fred  Wiles, 
Odel  Wrenn,  Jess  Wall,  Sam  Osborne, 
John  Windham,  Woodard  Edmund- 
son  Brevard  Bradshaw,  Waldo  Shinn, 
Claiborne  Gilbert,  Tom  Hart,  Thos. 
Howard,  Roby  Mullis,  Norman  Id- 
dings,  Raymond  Keenon,  Robert 
Watson,  Ralph  Cutchin,  Walter  Mor- 
ris, John  Wright,  Carrol  Guic^,  Lloyd 
Winner,  Chas.  Mayo,  Earle  Crow, 
Chas.  Roper,  Chas.  Hutchins,  Oscar 
Johnson  , Todie  Albarty,  Maston 
Britt,  Fletcher  Heath,  Forest  Byers, 
Jeff  Latterman,  Reggie  Brown,  Hill 
Ellington,  Ed  Moses  Murphy  Jones, 
Luther  Gray,  Clay  Bates,  Edgar  Mc- 
Keel,  Carl  Neal,  Jethro  Mills,  Jesse 
Hurley,  Charles  Almon,  Alton  Ethe- 
redge,  Alton  Piner,  Leary  Carlton, 
Herbert  Fulford,  Abraham  Good- 
man, Earle  Gragg, , Will  Harveli 
Luther  Grant,  Sam  Dixon,  Charlie 
Haynes,  Wayne  Carpenter,  Eugene 
Long,  Ralph  Hunley,  John  Boyd 
Nathaniel  Johnson,  Ned  Morris,  Le- 
Roy  Whitehurst,  George  White,  Tra- 
vis Browning,  Joe  Mason,  Sanford 
Wilson,  Jerome  Williams,  Jim  Turn- 
er, William  Sherill,  Joy  Payne, 
Rhodes  Lewis,  Sameul  Me  Pherson, 
Lee  Yow,  Clayton  Stephens,  Brantly 
Pridgen,  William  Johnson,  James 
Ford,  Earle  Wade,  Myron  Terry, 


James  Phillipes,  Jay  Lambert,  Sam 
Poplin,  Earnest  Allen,  Solomon 
Tompson,  Earnest  Cobb,  Turner  ,An- 
derson,  Garland  Rice,  Joe  Wilkes, 
Roy  Lingerfel't. 

“B” 

Wm.  Buckannon,  John  Cain,  Chas. 
Crossman,  Chas  Jackson,  Albert 
Johnson,  Pleas  Johnson,  Thomas 
Moore,  Louis  Pate,  Craven  Pate,  Av- 
ery Rothrock,  Frank  Stone,  Ray- 
mond Scott,  Walter  Taylor,  Robt. 
Ward,  Newton  B.  Watkins,  Spencer 
Combs,  Hatem  Hatetm,  Elvin  Green, 
John  Seagle,  Chester  Sheppard,  J. 
Strickland,  Irvin  Turner  Mac  Wentz 
Chas.  Maynard,  Lee  McBryde,  Joe 
Kennon,  Billy  Odom,  James  Suther, 
Walter  Page,  Vernon  Lauddr,. 

John  Reece,  Floyd  Linville,  Harry 
Dalton,  Stanley  Armstrong,  Charles 
Blackman,  Vestal  Yarborough  Ervin 
Cole,  John  H.  Vann,  Carl  Osbon,  Eu- 
gene Myers,  Olen  Griffin  Jas.  Autry 
Claud  Evans,  Garland  Banks,  James 
Foy,  Joe  Moore,  Paul  Grooves  Mil- 
ton  Hunt,  Paul  Funderburk  Wm. 
Gregory,  George  Howard,  Albert  Hill 
Everett  Goodrich,  Robt.  Carswell, 
Carl  Henery,  Cecil  Trul,  Howard  Cat- 
lett, Enoch  Briley,  John  Creech,  Da 
vid  Queen,  Raymond  Kennedy,  Art1 
Hyler  Paul  Heger,  Lester  Bo’ 
John  Forester  Winto  Mathews,  ” 
Wiles,  Calvin  Tarbourgh  Luk 
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